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AGRICULTURE. 
REMARKS 
On the preparation of Mortar, by D. Olmsted, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the 

University of N. Carolina ; addressed to the Agri- 

cultural Society of Aorth-Carolina—Read in 

the Society, and ordered to be printed, Dec.4, 1821. 

Presuming that the objects of this Society are 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all subjects 
appertaining to Rural Economy, I take the liberty 
to offer a few remarks on the preparation of Lime- 
Mortar, for building. I have been led to make 
choice of this subject, from the belief, that the de- 
fective and perishable modes of building, common 
in many parts of our country, are owing, in no 
small degree, to the imperfections of the mortar 
employed. The correctness of most of the remarks 
that will be offered on the composition of mortar, 
I have had opportunity to verify by actual experi- 
ment. ‘To some members of the Society, particu- 
larly those who have been much conversant with 
building, I must apologize for reciting facts, and 
giving reasons, already familiar to them. The ex- 
planations are made as plain as possible, for the 
sake of those who have not had opportunity to ac- 
quire the same information. If any improvements 
gan be suggested in the ordinary modes of making 
mortar, it is doubtless important that they should 
be generally known ; for it is only in the most ex- 
pensive undertakings, and consequently in such as 
are of rare occurrence, that we can avail ourselves 
ef the skill and experience of the professed archi- 
tect. 

The ancient Romans, who displayed their polit- 
ical wisdom in so many ways, regarded the prepa- 
ration of mortar of such vast importance to the 
strength of their architectural works, and the du- 
rability of those structures which they designed 
for conveying to distant posterity an impression of 
their opulence and power, that they enacted laws 
to prohibit the use of bad, and to enforce the use of 
good mortar. Nor, as we shall see by and by, were 
their artisans less attentive to the subject than 
their legislators. And what has been the conse- 
quence? Such parts of their buildings, and other 
public works, as the despoiling hand of barbarians 
has spared, have only grown firmer and more im- 
perishable by the lapse of two thousand years. 
‘The mortar with which their structures of stone 
er marble were cemented, has acquired a hard- 
ness which, in many cases, surpasses that of the 
materials themselves, sothat the whole fabric has 
gained the firmness of a solid rock. Happily, Ro- 
man Authors have given us the exact details of the 
process by which this cement was prepared; but 
neither their statement, nor the examination of the 
’ article as it is found in the remnants oftheir works, 
indicates that any thing was used inits composition 
but lime and sand: its excellence must, therefore, 
have arisen from the quality of these materials, 
and the perfect manner in which they were united. 

I propose to speak of the chemical principles in- 
volved inthe manufacture of quicklime, and the 
hardening of mortar; of the qualities of good mor- 
tar; of its composition or formation; and, finally, 
of the preparation of hydraulic mortar, or water 
cement. 

I. For the sake of some who may not have had 
epportunity to understand the nature of the chan- 
ges that occur in the manufacture of quicklime, 
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and the hardening of mortar, I may be permitted 
to explain the PRINCIPLES on which these changes 
are produced. 

Limestone, before it is burnt, is a compound of 
quicklime and fixed air, or what is called by chem- 
ists carbonic acid. Some, who have never turned 
their attention to subjects of this kind, may find it 
difficult to conceive, how a species of air can make 
a constituent part of a body so solid as limestone. 
This difficulty will vanish, when they reflect, that 
air consists of solid particles ina very minute state 
of division; that when it goes into union with a 
solid substance, as quicklime, those particles that 
were before separated in the form of air, are 
brought, by the force of attraction, so near to each 
other, as to be reduced into a comparatively small 
space. Qn the application of heat, these particles 
are expanded again to their former dimensions, 
and fly off from the solid in the state of air. These 
principles enable us to explain what takes place 
in the conversion of limestone into quicklime. By 
calcination, the fixed air, which made up forty 
parts in a hundred of the whole mass, is expelled. 
The imperfections of lime not sufficiently burnt, 
arise from its still retaining a portion of fixed air, 
the substance being partly in the state of lime- 
stone, and partly inthe state of quicklime. On the 
other hand, when the heat is carried too high, the 
lime becomes partially vitrified, by which means 
its qualities are very much impaired. Pure lime- 
stones are not so much inclined to vitrify as those 
which contain foreign ingredients, such as sand, 
clay or iron. Limestone, containing either of these 
substances, requires to be burnt with a lower heat, 
and continued longer than usual. When properly 
burnt, they often constitute some of the best kinds 
of lime, especially for water cement. 


properties are impaired, in proportion to the quar- 
tity of this principle absorbed. Hence, in keeping 
lime, and in the several operations attending the 
manufacture of mortar, we ought to use all possi- 
ble means to prevent its combining with fixed air. 
Some of these means,will be noticed as we proceed. 
In Great-Britain, it is deemed a point of so much 
importance to have the lime, when it is used, per 
fectly free from carbonic acid, or fixed air, that in 
the structure of the public works, at Woolwich, it 
is taken hot from the kiln, and used immediately 
afterwards. But after the mortar is made up, and 
applied to the purposes for which it was intended, 
then we no longer wish to prevent the lime from 
absorbing fixed air; for by this means, and by con- 
solidating a portion cof water, it returns from the 
state of quicklime to that of limestone, and resumes 
the hardness it originally possessed while in the 
state of massive rock. “The hardening of mortar, 
therefore, depends chiefly on two properties—the 
power of absorbing fixed air from atmosphere, and 
of rendering solid a portion of water. Slow dry- 
ing also contributes very much to its ultimate 
hardness, and time is necessary to enable it to ac- 
quire its greatest solidity. The unrivalled hard- 
ness of the Roman cement is owing, in part, no 
doubt, to the length of time that has been occupied 
in its consolidation. 

II. THE QUALITIES OF GOOD MORTAR ARE, “to 
adhere readily to the substances to which it is ap- 
plied; to cement them together; and to acquire by 
time a strong hardness.” Consequently, mortar 
will not be good if it crack in drying, or if it be 
soft and brittle when dry. When achimney, for 
instance, is laid with good cement, the detached 
parts, aiter some time, become united into one 
mass; so that the whole structure has the same 
firmness as it would have, were it composed ofa 





I may be pardoned for digressing here a little 





from the main subject, to give some rules which;single mass of brick or stone; and a wall plaster- 
will enable any one to decide, whethér a giv en ied skilfully, will present a surface almost as first 
mineral is limestone or not. The different kinds/and impenetrable as marble. On the contrary, it 
are exceedingly various in appearance, but may is obvious that a cement which does not bind the 
all be known by one or more simple trials. Lime-/detached parts of a structure together, operates 
stone is generally of such a degree of hardness as}merely by filling up the crevices, while the fabric 
to be readily scratched with a knife; but it is toojhas little more stability, than what results from 
hard to be cut like soapstoneand gypsum. If a drop piling brick or stone one upon another. A wall 
of any strong acid fall on limestone, it will boil or likewise made of soft or rotten mortar, will be lia- 
effervesce. This is the most convenient test, and ble to cleave off on every agitation, or even by its 
is not apt to lead into error. For the acid, oil of Own weight; orif it cracks, the aggregate strengt) 
vitriol, or aqua fortis, or muriatic acid, may be em- jofthe wall will be feeble, compared with that which 
ployed, one or all of which may generally be ob-|would result from the firm cohesion of all its parts, 
tained of apothecaries or physicians. It may be Let us enquire, then, by what means we may com- 
diluted with an equal bulk of water, and kept in a pose a cement, which shall possess all the good 
small phial with a stopper of glass or beeswax. jproperties enuimerated, without the bad. 
When used, the stopper may be wet byturning; III. What relates to the compoSITION OF MOR= 
down the acid uponit, and then applied to the min- |TaR, comprehends, the selection of the materials— 
eral. If this effervesces, we may conclude it to be |the proportions in which they are united—and the 
limestone. A mass, say a quarter of a pound, may mode of incorporating them. 
be put into a blacksmith’s forge,and kept atahigh| 1. Materia/s. The essential ingredients of good 
heat for anhour. If this mass, when cold, slacks}mortar, it is well known, are lime and sand. But 
on the application of water, we may be sure that it it is plain, that articles very diverse in kind and 
is lime. . quality may be signified by these terms; and it may 
Every one knows that the properties of lime are ‘be useful to enquire what kind of lime, and what 
greatly altered by calcination. The only point up- ‘kind of sand, are to be selected. It is asserted by 
on which it may be necessary to remark, is the ‘high authority, that the colored varieties of dime, 
strong attraction quicklime has for the fixed airjthe blue, for instance, compose a stronger cement 
that was separated from it by burning. If left en-|than the white. ‘The latter, indeed, consists more 
tirely open to the atmosphere, it will speedily ac-|exclusively of lime, the former being mixed with 
quire nearly the whole of what it had lost, and be-jmore or less iron, sand, or clay. These foreign 
come as unfit for mortar as powdered limestonelingredients, hawever, improve the quality of the 
would be; aud its strength «s weakened, and its|mortar; but since the white lime will takea larger 
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quantity of sand, it is generally preferred in our 
market An opinion may be formed of the com- 
parative excellence of a given specimen of white 
lime, by observing the force with which it slacks. 
Dip a small mass into water, holding it with a pair 
of tongs, and after it has remained a short time, lay 
it upon a board. If it swells, cracks, and falls into 
powder, with great heat, we may pronounce it to 
be of good quality. If it does not slack readily, 
with the foregoing appearances, we may infer that 
it has much fixed air, which it has either absorbed 
since its calcination, or which was never eutirely 
separated from it during that process. We may 
be sure the latter is the case, when hard lumps re- 
main aftereslacking. This preliminary experi- 
ment is a useful one, to enable us to judge of the 
strength of our lime, and to regulate the propor- 
tion of sand accordingly. The best way, where it 
is practicable, is to use lime recently from the 
kiln, or to burn it over just before it is used. In the 
selection of the sand, there is room for much care 
and discrimination. In all cases it should be sharp 
and clean, perfectly free from clay or dirt. For 
brick work, coarse sand is preferable, because it 
makes the hardest cement; for plastering, finer 
sand is better, because it makes the compound 
more plastic. Such sand as is found on the banks 
of rivers, or in the street, or at the bottom of hills 
washed by rains, is the kind intended. Sea sand 
contains a- mixture of certain salts, which prevent 
mortar that is made with it from hardening, and 
therefore, when used, ought to be repeatedly wash- 
ed with fresh water. In places, also, where sand 
cannot be found free from clay or dirt, it may be 
separated from these ingredients by washing. An 
appropriate apparatus has been contrived for this 
purpose, and various expedients may be devised 
to suit different circumstances. In common ope- 
rations, it will be sufficient to stir up the impure 
sand in a tub of water: the sand will first settle to 
the bottom, while the other ingredients remain 
suspended, and may be turned off along with the 
water. Ifthisbe turned intoa separate vessel, the 
impurities will, in time, fall to the bottom, and the 
same water may be used repeatedly. 

It isthe practice of many of the masons in this 
country, to add a certain portion of clay to their 
mortar, or at least to select such sand as naturally 
contains it. Thisis done witha view to render the 
compound more plastic ; or, in other words, to pre- 
vent its being too short. But any portion of clay 
does great injury to the cement, by imparting to it 
the following properties. 

1. Such mortar contracts in drying. This isa 
distinguishing property of clay, as every one knows 
who has ever observed the fissures that appear on 
the surface of clay ground which has been wet and 
dried. When mortar of this discription is applied 
to brick work, a chimney for example, it shrinks 
as it dries, into a smaller compass, and consequent- 
jy the chimney settles down, often so unequally as 
to distort it, to disjoin it from the house, or to pro- 
duce rents in the body of it ; or, when used in plast- 
ering, such mortar cracks and falls off from the 
laths. 

2. Acement that contains much clay wi// never 
acquire great hardness. With this ingredient, it 
will, indeed, be more plastic, and easier to work, 
and will make a smoother wall than mere lime 
and sand; but for all the purposes of a wall, of 
which strength must be admitted to be most im- 

rtant, it will be far inferior to one composed of 
‘those ingredients simply. In addition to our own 
observations, we have the authority of Smeaton, 
the famous Engineer, who built the Edystone 
Light-house, for asserting, that “mortar of the 
best guality, when mixed with only a small por- 








tion of undurnt clay, never acquires that hardness 
and dryness which, without this addition, it would 
edily have attained.” Clay, however, that has 
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those who live where it is very difficult to procure 
good sand, to make trial of brick dust. Refuse 
bricks would be very suitable for this purpose ; and 
probably methods may be devised of reducing 
them to powder, which would render the task nei- 
ther arduous nor expensive. 
Next tothe materials for mortar, we were to 
consider, 
2. The proportion of the ingredients. For brick 
work, the proportion generally recommended, is 
1-5 lime, or 4 bushels of sand to 1 oflime. But in 
a country like this, in many parts of which lime is 
very dear, on account of the distance to which it is 
transported, the fact ought to be more generally 
known, that a good mortar may be made with a 
much smaller pfrrofiortion of lime. With clean 
sharp sand, one-tenth of good stone lime will 
answer very well; and, indeed, with proper man- 
agement, will compose a cement extremely hard. 
Masons complain, however, of its being too short ; 
but this difficulty may be obviated, first, by dex- 
terity in the use of the trowel, a dexterity which 
may be speedily acquired; secondly, by suffering 
the mortar to remain some time before it is used ; 
and, thirdly, by incorporating the materials very 
thoroughly together, especially just before using. 
On this subject, I tried the following experiment. 
A cask of good stone lime, which slacked with great 
heat, and crumbled into a fine powder, without 
lumps or other impurities, was mixed, immediate- 
ly after slacking, with coarse sand, that was sharp 
and clear, in the proportion of one to nine, the lime 
forming one-tenth of the whole. Small beds were 
made up at a time, in order that the ingredients 
might be more effectually incorporated. As little 
water as possible was added, but the mass was 
rendered plastic by continued working with a hoe. 
As fast as the beds were made up, they were suc- 
cessively threwn into a pit dug in the ground 
three feet deep, and sufficiently capacious to con- 
tain the whole. Finally, the mortar was covered 
over with boards, and suffered to remain for three 
months. At the end of this time it was taken up, 
worked over anew, and used for laying bricks. A.- 
ter an interval of 15 months since it was applied, I 
have an opportunity of comparing it with such as 
contained one-fifth and one-seventh lime, made up 
in the ordinary way, and used soon after ; and I find 
it harder than either of those. I have detailed 
this experiment with some minuteness, hoping 
that it may be useful to those who are engaged in 
building, but live in a place where lime is dear, to 
know how small a proportion of it may be made to 
answer the purpose; and hence, that they may be 
induced to employ pure lime and sand, instead of 
clay or dirt. It is probable, indeed, that a cement 
might be made with these proportions, that would 
answer tolerably well for brick or stone work, 
without taking so much pains in the composition 
of it. But as it was my object to make the best 
cement possible with the least lime, it may not be 
amiss to review the several steps, in order to see 
how each part of the process conduced to my pur- 
pose. 
1. The mortar was made up three months be- 
fore it was wanted for use, for two reasons: one 
was, that the lime was on hand; if suffered to re- 
main in the cask, its strength would be impaired 
by combining with more or less of fixed air. The 
other reason was, that the quality of mortar is es- 
sentially improved by keeping before it is applied. 
We are assured by one of the best authorities,* on 
this subject, that such mortar “not only sets soon- 
er, but acquires a greater degree of hardness, and 
is less apt to crack ;” and that the ancient Romans, 
whose mortar was so famous, “ were prohibited by 
law, from using that, which was less than three 
years old.” 








been daked, becomes a yseful constituent of mor- 
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tar; and it might be well worth ‘the attention of 





2. My object being, throughout, to prevent the 
absorption of fixed air, the reason br slacking 
small parcels at atime, and stowing away the mor- 
tar as fast as it could be made up, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

3. That as little water as possible should be used, 
and that the mass should be rendered plastic by 
working, is strongly recommended by experienced 
masons. The Greeks, we are told, deemed this 
point so important, that in the structure of their 
large buildings, they separated a mass of mortar in- 
to small parceis, contained in separate basins, and 
kept ten men at each; and the precept of ancient 
masons to theirlaborers was, that they should wet 
their mortar with the sweat of their brow.t The 
Romans also are known to have beaten their mor- 
tar with heavy machinery. Perhapsthe principal 
reason for using but little water, is the greater pro- 
bability in thiscase of the compound being work- 
ed more effectually. 

4. The mixture was kept in a pit under ground, 
partly, because this furnished a convenient recep- 
tacle for it, and partly, because, in this situation, it 
was screened from the action of the air, which 
would affect it very little, except on the upper sur- 
face. 





The remarks that have been made, refer to 
mortar intended for brick or stone work; but 
whatever relates to the strength and durability of 
the composition, applies equally well to such asis 
intended for plastering walls. For the latter pur- 
pose, however, to render the mass sufficiently tena- 
cious, a larger proportion of lime and finer sand, 
are requisite. I have found, that one-seventh of 
lime, with clean sand, would answer, if the want 
of tenacity was remedied, by adding a greater quan- 
tity than usual of hair well disseminated through 
the mass. In the case alluded to, the workman 
was of opinion that the mortar would be so short 
as not to cling to the laths; or, as he expressed it, 
so short that it would not sey. But by alittle dex- 
terity in the management, he succeeded perfectly 
well, and was surprised to find the wall, on drying, 
so speedily acquire firmness and solidity, without 
a single crack. Asso much hair would impair the 
beauty of the external coat, it is necessary in that 
case, to use more lime and finer sand. Itisa great 
mistake, into which some persons I have met with, 
have fallen, to suppose that mortar of an inferior 
quality, will serve for the first coat. It is obvious 
to the least reflection, that the first coat, having 
not only its own weight to sustain, but that of the 
others also, requires to be the strongest of all. It 
may be illustrated by the fable of the boys who let 
themselves down, by each others’ heels, from a 
bridge, in pursuit ofthe moon. The first, feeling 
his hold slacken, let go to spit in his hands, and 
they all tumbled into the water together. 





The rules which have been given for the compo- 
sition of mortar, are sanctioned by the testimony of 
the best architects and engineers; and I lay claim 
merely tothe humble merit of having proved their 
efficacy by my ownexperience. But, however pre- 
ferable it may be to build chimneys and form walls 
of good mortar, instead of bad, we know that hard 
ly any new plan was ever proposed, but what met 
with more or less opposition. What then will pro-~ 
bably be the objections urged against the mode 
here recommended? They may be the following, 
1. That it is too expensive —We will, for com- 
parison, estimate the whole cost of a chimney at 75 
dollars. Now,supposing the mortar to be made in 
the manner here recommended, one barrel of lime 
will be sufficient for a chimney.’ Let it cost five 
dollars—it rarely costsso much. Clay or dirt mor- 
tar would cost something; but we will grant, that 
our chimney costs five dollars more than the other, 
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For 75 dollars then, we have a chimney which 
will not be liable to settle out of its place, which 
consists of one solid mass made firm by the cohe- 
sion of all its parts, and which will grow firmer by 
time; which is impenetrable to the action of the 
elements, and proof against the erosions of ver- 
min; and which will be able to maintain its ground 
against the violence of winds and tempests. The 
other has a chimney for 70 dollars, which, as the 
mortar dries, will settle down continually, and so 
unequally perhaps as to separate from the house, 
or to crack in the main body, or to cause an open- 
ing nthe hearth of the fire-place. Its aggregate 
strength is little greater than that ofa similar pile 
of naked brick or stone; the elements easily prey 
upon it; and small animals that are apt to infest a 
house, knaw their way through its crevices. Thus 
the dangers of fire are multiplied; and a strong 
March wind or September gale, jostles the bricks 
out of their places, or tumbles the whole upon the 
ground. 

2. It will be difficult to make servants bestow so 
n.uch labour on mortar in its firefaration, as is 
recommended. lonly answer, thatif we expect 
to make improvements in any of the arts, we 
must bring our labourers to our rules, and not ac- 
commodate our rules to their habits. 

3. Shall the man of reading, or the scholar, pre- 
tend to teach the art of making mortar to the ex- 
frerienced mason ? By no means; still the man of 
reading may avail himself of rules given by a ma- 
son far more accomplished in his business than 
the one he employs, whose superior achievements 
in the art, entitle him to special confidence. I 
have alluded to Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated en- 
gineer who built the Edystone Light House. He 
may furnish an example of one whose authority, 
in subjects of thiskind, is to be regarded as par- 
ticularly valuable, because he united the philoso- 
phy of the man of science with the practical skill 
and experience of the engineer. On the coast of 
England, not far from Plymouth, is a cluster of 
very dangerous rocks called the Edystone Rocks. 
For the safety of navigators, it wasa great object 
with the British government to build a Light 
House on the spot ; but the waves often dash over 
it so tremendously, that almost insuperable diffi- 
culties were to be encountered inthe erection of 
the building ; and should they succeed in finishing 
it, it was doubtful whether it would sustain the 
dreadful shocks to which the place is subject du- 
ring a violent storm at sea. The attempt, how- 
ever, was made, and a Light House completed in 
the year 1700. The architect was so sanguine in 
his opinion of its strength, that he declared his 
wish to be init during the most violent storm that 
couldblow. He had his wish, and perished in it 
during a storm that occurred in 1703. About the 
middle of the last century, Mr. Smeaton at the 
request of the government, undertook to rebuild 
it of stone. Tosecure all possible durability in 
his materials, he instituted various experiments on 
composition of mortar. I will only add, that the 
Light House built under his direction, has with- 
stood, for more than half a century, the rudest 
shocks of that stormy coast. Now, rules which 
we derive from such authorities as this, are surely 
entitled to more confidence than those of an ordi- 
nary .artisan who, however long his life may have 
been, has gained little experience, having never 
tried but one method, and that was taught him du- 
ring his apprenticeship. 





Thad intended to include in this paper, particu- 
lar directions for the preparation of a cement that 
will harden under water ; but lest I may trespass 
on the patience of the Society, I will only add a 
few brief remarks. 

If common mortar be employed for works expo- 
se@ tothe action of water, the water should not 
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be admitted until it is as dry as possible. Where 
this condition cannot be maintained, a cement of 
common lime and sand, will soften and wash away 
under water. 

A perfect water cement is made of lime united 
with aspecies of volcanic sand imported from Ita- 
ly, called Puzzoland; but as this article is expen- 
sive, various substitutes have beenproposed. The 
most common isthat extensively employed by the 
Dutch in the conctruction of their dykes, called 
trass or terres. It consists of a porous kind of 
basalt, which is prepared by merely grinding and 
sifting. ‘The species of rock is the sang with that 
which constitutes the basaltic wall of Rowan; 
and specimens have been sent tothe University 
from that county, from Surrey, and several western 
counties, which is nearly or quite the same sub- 
stance asthe Dutch tarras. Itis a liver-coloured, 
porous, dull, earthy substance, sometimes scatter- 
ed over the ground in fragments, and sometimes 
accumulated in masses of rubbish, partially redu- 
ced to powder. A mineral nearly allied to this, 
and used for the same purpose, accompanies the 
great free-stone range, which I regard as a con- 
tinuation of the Richmond coal formation, exten- 
ding from the Roanoke to the Yadkin. lam not 
able at present to fix its precise limits; but it 
passes through the counties of Wake, Orange, 
Chatham, Moore, and Anson, In different parts 
of the formation there occurs a mineral, usually 
appearing in angular fragments, and frequently 
accumulated to such an extent as to constitute a 
considerable ridge. Itisof a dark brown colour 
within, but incrusted on the outside with iron-rust. 
Hence it is commonly called iron-stone in this 
country, but in Scotland, whin-stone. If this stone 
be heated very hot, and in that situation thrown 
into cold water, it becomes easily reducible to 
powder, and answers every purpose of the Dutch 
tarras. 

An excellent water cement may be formed by 
adding tothe common materialsa quantity of the 
metal called manganese. This article would be 
too expensive, unless we can find it within our own 
limits. I am happy tosay that I have receiveda 
specimen of manganese from Surry, which is very 
suitable for this purpose, though I am not informed 
to what extent it is found. A speciesof lime that 
is brown whencalcined, contains naturally a por- 
tion of manganese, which renders it particularly 
suitable for hydraulic mortar. Certain iron ores, 
commonly 
portion of manganese ; and, when pulverised and 
added to the common ingredients for mortar, com- 
pose avery good water cement. Even the black 
scales, which fall from the anvil, and which are 
easily pulverized and sifted, will form with, lime 
an excellent variety of this mortar ; and for limi- 
ted operations may be the most convenient sub- 
stance for that purpose. 

Finally, a certain kind of impure limestone, 
containing a large portion of sand and clay, anda 
little iron, is so well adapted to this purpose as to 
have acquired the name of Aydrau/ic lime. An 
extensive formation of it has lately been discov- 
ered in the State of New-York, where it is used 
on a large scale in the construction of the great 
canals of that State. From the diversified char- 
acter of thelimestone of Stokes county, I should 
not suppose it improbable that there might be 
found among them a kind which would serve for 
water cement. But should not this supposition 
prove true, the foregoing facts show, that we 
have several other materials which will answer 
the same purpose. 

Not having time to point out the particular 
modes of preparing these several species of hy- 
draulic mortar, I begleaveto refer the members 
of the Society to the large Encyclopedias, Davy’s 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, Park’s Che- 


mical Catechism, Aiken’s Dictionary of Chemis 
try and Mineralogy, or the American Jonrnal of 
Science ; in each, or allof which, particular di 
rectiens may be found for its preparation. 


———i 


The Cottager’s Manual, 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THAROUGHOU! 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YFAR. 

To the frresident, vice frresidents, the treasurer, 
and membere of the British .thiartan Society, 
who, by their laudable endeavors, have encoura 
ged theculture of the Bee, amongst the cotta- 
gers, this manual is dedicated, with feelings of 
the most profound reanect, by their secretary. 
Before I enter upon the particulars of the prac~ 
tical management of Bees, it may be attended 
with great advantage tothe cottager, to receive 
some instructions which ought to be minutely at- 
tended to in the purchase of hives; for one of the 
first things which it is necessary fora person te 
know, who is desirous of keeping Bees, 1s the dif- 
ference between a good anda bad hive. There is 
no kind of stock in which a purchaser can be se 
easily deceived as in a hive of Bees, for few pos 
sess either the courage or the ability to examine 
it, and still fewer are aware of the particular ex- 
cellencies which ought to distinguish a sound and 
healthy hive. It must therefore be taken inte 
consideration, that the failure which often attends 





called white iron ores, also contain a! 


the keeping of Bees, arises more from a want ot 
judgment in the purchase of the stock hives, than 
from any of those accidental causes to which that 
\failure isin general attributed. If a farmer goes 
|to market who is totally ignorant of the particular 
| points which constitute the soundsess of a horse, 
or the goodness of a cow, and he purchases either 
isolely on his own judgment, and it afterwards 
turns out good for nothing—he has only his own 
want of judgment toblame, and must not throw 
the censure uponthe animal. Human nature is 
|prone to deception in all cases in which self-inter- 
est is concerned; and a person, having some 
stocks to sell, and who to some judgment unites @ 
little cunning, will naturally attempt to recom- 
imend his worst and worn-out hives, and will use 
all his rustic eloquence to persuad* the ignorant 
‘purchaser, that the goodness of a’. 7 is alone to 
be determined by its weight. % indeed is in 
some instances true, but only where it concerns 
the swarms of the current year, for after that pe- 
iriod, the weight is a false criterion ; the worst 
hives generally weighing the most, and this is 
accounted for by the great quantity of bee bread 
which is found in oid hives, and which being a ve- 
ry heavy substance is apt to mislead the unwary 
purchaser, who not being aware of the existence 
of such asubstance in a hive, conceives that it is 
the extraordinary quantity of honey which causes 
the excessive weight. 

When a person intends to purchase a hive, he 
should goin the middle of the day into the gar- 
den where it stands, and take particular notice of 
the manner in which the Bees of any individual 
hive work. Asitis probable there may be other 
hives in the garden, the choice is easier tobe de- 
termined by a comparison of one hive with anoth- 
er, in regard to the following particular points. 

1—The number of Bees which are seen going 
in with the yellow balls, or pellets, attached to 
their legs. ; 

2—The number of drones; the greater the 
number, the more prolific the hive. 

3—The general bustle and activity which are 
observed about the hive, and whether the Bees 
leave the hive with velocity, taking wing immedi- 
ately that they come out—or whether they saun- 
ter about and then re-enter the hive—the latter is 





a bad symptom. 
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4— ihe eagerness with which they appear to 
repel the robbing Bees. 

5—The number of Bees which stand at the en- 
trance, fanning with their wings;—some Bee- 
masters call these Bees the musicians of the 
Queen’s band, asthey continually make a hum- 
ming noise ; others cali them idle Bees, for the 
same reason as they call a cow idle, whois chew- 
ing the cud—both are fulfillinga positive law of 
nature—and the greater the number of Bees at 
the entrance, the greater the internal heat, which 
being occasioned by a crowded population, indi- 
cates at once the goodness of the hive. 

These may be called the exterior signs of a good 
hive, as far as relates to the bees themselves; now 
in regard to the hive itself, some people are very 
careless and indifferent as to the quality of the 
hive into which they put their swarms ; some will 
put them into hives, the bands of which are all 
rotten and decayed, and which are consequently the 
receptacle of those very insects and vermin which 
are so prejudicial to Bees; others will take no care 
as to the dryness of the hive, which is an essential 
point to be attended to, for if the hive be damp, 
the noxious influence is communicated to the 
combs, and they become soon spoiled. A swarm 
ought always to be put into a new hive, well sea- 
soned, and lightly made ; were this advice always 
attended to, we should not witness so many disas- 
trous failures which annually occur in the man- 
agement of Bees. Never select a stock the hive 
of which appears to be rotten—if a swarm of the 
current year has been put into it, the hive will 
soon destroy the Bees—and if the Bees init are as 
old as the hive itself, it is not worth the trouble of 
removing, much less of paying for it. Inan old 
hive, the chances area hundred to one against you, 


but that it has been the breeding place of the! 


moths, the eggs of which afterwards hatching by 
the heat of the hive, produce the caterpillars 
which in a week will destroy a whole hive. 
Having now menticned the exterior qualities of 
a good hive, I will proceed to the interior, and 
here the greatest difficulty presents itself to the 
young practitioner. Most people entertain a most 
ungrounded fear of Bees, and deem it almost mad- 
ness toturn upa hive toinspect it. Now, I wish 
particularly to expel this idea from the minds of 
those who havea wish to keep Bees, but who are 
restrained by that very fear The Bee is a bold 
and passionate insect, but it 1s at the same time a 
great coward, and like human cowards will bluster 
a great deal, but run away ata shew of determin- 
ed courage. The means of quelling the anger of 
Bees and reducing them to complete submission, 


so that you can handle them like a number of! 


beans, are so simple, that no one should entertain 
any fear of doing whatever he pleases with his 
Bees: alittle tobacco smoke, or indeed the smoke 
from almost any substance will quell the courage of 
a whole hive. , 

Some people always select the evening for their 
eperations on their hives, but it is the most un- 


seasonable time they could select, for the Bees are | 


then all of them inthe hive, and their anger is 
much more easily roused in the evening than in the 
middle of the day. Inthe evening the Bees get 
upon your clothes, and crawl about until they find 
some vulnerable part to sting: you,* but in the day- 





* During my residence in Scotland I had, one 
evening, a convincing proof of the truth of this 
remark, in the person of an honest brawny Scot, 
who generally assisted me in wd Apiarian experi- 
ments, and who was always habited in the “ garb 
of old Gaul.” Matters went on very smoothly 


with us for some time, until about twenty or thirty 
Bees had found their way up the legs of the unsus- 
‘pecting Scot, and geiting beneath his kilt, began 





time, the majority of the hive are in the fields, 
and are too intent upon their labors to take muc 
notice of your operations. 

Having fixed upon the hive which you intend to 
purchase, loosen it gently from the board on which 
it stands, for should it not have been plastered 
down, the Bees will have fastened it themselves. 
Be careful not to jerk it, for this motion will be apt 
to rouse the Bees, and may perhaps break some 
of the combs. ‘The hive being loosened, turn it 
gently up; the Bees will make a slight buz, and 
should they shew any disposition to fly orto sting, 
smoke them with some tobacco smoke from the 
fumigating bellows, or common tobacco pipe.— 
Proceed then to inspect the interior, which must 
present the following appearances. 

1—The hive must be crowded with Bees. 

2—The combs must be of a yellow hue, which 
declares it tobe a new hive. Shouldthe combs be 
very black, reject the hive altogether, for it is in- 
fallibly an old one. 

3—The side combs must be completely filled 
with honey, which can easily be ascertained by 
observing all the cells sealed up, whereas the cells 
in the middle combs will be empty. 

4—If a number of Queen-cells are perceived, 
which will be seen attached to the sides of the 
combs, like small inverted acorn cups, only more 
closed at the top—reject the hive, for it isa sure 
indication of an old hive. 

5—If a ve | strong odour issues from the hivef, 
—reject it—This is, however, a difficult criterion 
to establish, as it cannot be supposed that an un- 
experienced person can immediately distinguish 
the different odours which proceed from a hive. 

6—If any liquid spots of a dark colour appear 
upon the board of the hive, it would not be pru- 
dent to purchase it, for it is certain that the Bees 
are afflicted with the dysentery. 

7—If you perceive on the stool a great number 
of small yellow particles of wax, it isa positive 
proof that the hive is infected with moths—it 
would be throwing money away to purchase sucha 
hive ; and if amongst those particles some small 
grubs are perceptible, with a reddish head, you 
may condemn the hive as good for nothing, for it 
will not last two months longer. 

8—If you perceive the wings of the Bees to be 
ragged or torn at the ends, it is a positive sign of 
an old hive, 

Having thus examined the hive, outside and in- 
side, and determined on the purchase of it, the 
next step to betakenis its removal. Forthis pur- 
nose, the evening must be selected, and when 
it is perceived that the Bees are all come home, 
|Stop up the entrance with some clay, or any other 
‘substance at hand; this, however, is under the 
‘supposition that you can take the board also on 
which the hive stands, but should it be placed 
|with othersupon a bench, which is a most injudi- 
cious plan, a board must then be laid upon the 
ground, exactly in the front of the hive, and the 











\the operation of stinging, without distinction of 
|place or circumstances. It was a most ludicrous 
)scene,——-no Grimaldi ever performed such surpri- 
|sing antics. Itwasthe Highland fling with all its 
graceful attitudes, accompanied every moment 
with the ejaculation ‘“* D—n the beasties—there 
be anither.” The poor man was however so 
stung, that he was confined to his bed for a week. 

t This particular odour is well known to pro- 
fessed apiarians, but itis difficult to describe it ; 
it isneither the smell of honey nor of wax, and 
proceeds either from the putrid excrements of 
the Bees, occasioned by the dysentery—from the 
corrupted brood—or from an unusual quant ty of 
Bee-bread, which is always found in old hives — 
,l am inclined to attribute it to the first cause. 
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a 
hive must then be gently lifted upon it; but here 
a difficulty will occur, which shews the inconve- 
Inience of placing several hives on the same bench. 
‘As soon as the hive is taken off, a great number of 
| Bees will be found on the board, which must not 
‘be sacrificed, the hive must therefore be held lev- 
'el with the board, and the Bees must be swept 
‘into it with a goose’s wing or a small branch of a 
jtree ; the hive must then be placed upon the 
,board, and the entrance stopped up, and every 
,crevice through which a Bee can escape.* The 
hive canthen be removed by tying an old sheet 
‘or table cloth round it, and carried by the hand or 
jon the head. If you have purchased two or three 
hives,. they may be removed on a_ hand barrow, 
or carried like two milking pails. Havng arrived 
at the place of their destination, let them settle 
for about half an hour, taking the clay from the 
entrance, that the Bees may not be suffocated ; 
then deposit the hive on the pedestal, letting it 
front the south east, and on the following day plas- 
terit round the bottom. The stock may then be 
lconsidered tobe fairly established, when it be- 
comes the duty of the proprietor to attend to the 
following instructions. 
( To be continued. ) 
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* The necessity of minutely attending to this 
advice will be apparent from the following circum- 
stance. I once purchased a hive of an indigent 
woman, who was obliged to leave her cottage, 
and I procured a man to remove it for me, who 
carried it upon his head. I thought we had stop- 

edup every holethrough which a Bee could es- 
cape, but it being a very old hive, I soon found I 
was mistaken, for we had not proceeded far, be- 
fore two Bees made an attack upon the man’s ear, 
who, not much relishing his new acquaint@&nce, 
threw down the hive without any further ceremo- 
ny—the combs were broken—the Bees were 
drowned in the honey, and I ultimately lost my 
hive. 

——D SS 


British Farmer’s Distress. 


The general distress that has prevailed since 
the peace, among the farmers of England, does 
not appear to decline. A very voluminous body 
of evidence on the subject, has been taken before 
a committee of the house of commons, and since 
published in a folio volume, and many pamphlets 
and essays has been written also on it. The fol- 
lowing is from Bell’s Weekly Messenger, of Sept. 
17, 1821. 


AGRICULTURAL EVIDENCE. 


There are two or three points connected with 
the evidence on the Agricultural Report, upon 
which we deem it of some utility to make a few 
observations, inasmuch as our own personal expe- 
rience has manifested to us, that very incorrect 
and confused notions still exist upon these sub- 
jects. One of these is the certainty of the alleged 
depreciation of money, and its causes ;—the se- 
cond is the absurd allegation, that land will not 
pay for its tillage, even exclusive of any rent ;— 
the third is the mischiefs to the cause of the far- 
mers, in the exaggerated statements submitted to 
the committee of the charges and expenditure of 
farmers in the ordinary course ;—and the fourth 
and last, the confirmation of our often repeated 
assertion, that the true remedy is in the reduction 
of rents in the first instance, and tithes, rates and 
taxation inthenext. Wepromise, that with a na- 
tural leaning towards the farmers, from the memo- 
ry of our early life, we consider ourselves in treat- 
ing the question as a kind of abitrator between the 
manufacturing and landed interest ; and we come 
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to the question with so many more advantages 
than any of our cotemporary papers, inasmuch as, 
in the two periods of our early and later life, we 
have necessarily become acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of both conditions. Add to this, that 
we have not a sixpence of peculiar interest in the 
question either way, except as our individual in- 





terest is involved in that of the country in general. 

As regards the first of these points, the difficulty , 
with plain understandings is this, that in 1793, in} 
1800, and 1814, and in 1821, a one pound note ori 
a five pound note was always exchangeable for’ 
the same value of silver, namely, for twenty or an 
hundred shillings ; and as their current value was 
thus always the same, how they demand, can you 
assert their depreciation ? In the first place, this} 
allegation is not true in the degree in which it is 
taken ; for such notes were never so changeable, 
except where, from favor, or some external pro- 
fit, people were obliged sotochange them. One 
or two or three uotes might have been so exchang- 
ed; but what money broker would have changed 
forty, fifty, or an hundred, at their par in bullion ? 
The fact, therefore, is not so. But, to cut short 
the argument, allow it to be so ; andto what more 
willit amount, except that paper money had not de- 

reciated in its exchange and dealings for silver ? 

ut this is only one ofthe articles for which it is ex- 
changed in the daily business of life. Compare the 
£5 note in 1790 and the £5 note in 1812, with 
the different quantity of any goods it would com- 
mand in thetwo periods. In 1790, we haveseen a 
quarter [8 bushels] of corn sold at forty-two shil- 
lings, its current and ordinary price at that day. 
In 1814 and 1821 it would have taken the five 
pound note to purchase the same quantity. Eighty 
shillings, in short, five years hence, was what for- 
ty shillings were in our earlier life. In other words, 
the same sum of money now commands one half of 
what it purchased then, that is to say, prices have 
risen and money has depreciated in that proportion. 
The error and confusion arise in imagining that 
we here speak only of paper money, as if the de- 
preciation were in the Bank note only, as compar- 
ed with bullion money. But this is not the mean- 
ing of the proposition, that prices have risen from 
the depreciation of money. The meaning is, that 
from the abundance of money of all kind, paper 
and coin, during the long war, the value of money 
had so fallen in currency, that it required twofold 
the same quantity of money to represent the same 
value, or to speak less technically, money was so 
plentiful, and buyers so rich, tuat prices universal- 
y doubled. This is what is to be understood by the 

epreciation of money, and not any depreciation of 
the Bank of England paper, as compared with bul- 
lion. The depreciation of the Bank paper was 
véry trifling, and as respected our internal cur- 
rency, scarcely perceptible. The true deprecia- 
tion is in the whole mass of money circulating 
through the kingdom, whether in coin or in bul- 
lion, but which mass was augmented in quantity 
by the accommodation system resulting from pa- 
per issues, as to render every component part of 
the whole of a proportionate less value. The 
guinea itself in fact was nearly as much de- 
preciated as the Bank note. This must be con- 
stantly borne in mind, in order to have a clear con- 
ception of what is to be understood by the depre- 
ciation of money. 

As respects the second point, that land can ray 
no rent, and is not worth its tillage, where the fan 
mer has no rent to pay, it would seem almost too 
absurd to require an argument; yet does every 
page of the evidence make this assertion, and 
some of the witnesses even adduce whole columns 
of figures to prove it. It would not be fair, in an 
ordinary case, to examine the expenses of a farm 
by those of an acre of arable land ; but under pre- 
sent circumstances, one extreme is best met by 
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another. Now we willtake anacre of land from 


before our own door, in a part of the country 
with which we happen to be as well acquaint- 
ed as with the metropolis in which we are 
writing. The mere expense of cultivating this 
acre, breaking it up from a three years old 
grass lay, for wheat, three ploughings, har- 
rowings, sowing, dung and seed; in short, the 
whole expense of its tillage, and afterwards cut- 
ting, carrying, and thrashing, would fall short of 
three guineas, tho’ we were to hire any small far- 
mer to do the whole work for us, and of course 
pay him a profit price, beyond his own cost in la- 
Add four shillings for tithe, 
and four and sixpence for rates (which are the ac- 
tual charge,) and the sum total of the expense of 
tillage is three pounds 13 shillings. Now what 
is the produce of this acre? The produce of the 
land in our eye, which happens to be good land, 
would be ten comb, or five quarters; but for the 
sake of fairness we will take it at three quarters 
and a half, which is nearly the average of the 
county through. The price of these three quar- 
ters and a half, at three pounds the quarter, would 
be ten pounds, ten shillings ; that is to say, an 
increase of six pounds, seven or eight shillings, 
above the actual cost in tillage. Itis true this is 
only upon the single acre; but this is enough to 
show the absurdity of the statement that land will 
not pay its tillage, which returns in the most care- 
less and expensive cultivation (using hired work 
and horses instead of your own) ten pounds for 
three. Ina word, the land, the corn, the climate, 
are the same now as inthe days of our fathers, ex- 
cept that the productive powers of the soil are 
verynearly doubled in the county of which we are 
speaking, by skilful culture ; and therefore, why, 
Mr. Curwen, should not the land still pay for its 
tillage? Because tithes are so high—But tithes 
are necessarily limited; they cannot exceed 
a tenth; and where (let us speak fairly) do they 
amount even toa fifteenth? But because taxes— 
We know not how it may be with you; but we 
have farms in our eye, of four and five hundred 
acres, which in this current year, 1821, do not 
pay twenty pounds more than was paid on the same 
farms in the year 1793 and 4. But then poor rates 
—Why, as to poor rates, the matter stands thus: 
in 1790, the rate was half a crown an acre ; and in 
the current year it is four shillings, that is to say, a 
difference of seven pounds, ten shillings on the 
hundred acres. Do you mean to coy then, that 
the farmersare dreadfully oppressed ? Certainly 
not: we mean only to assert, that the grievance is 
less in tithes, rates, and taxes, orin any increased 
expense of cultivating the land, than in what 
you landlords most studiously conceal, and in what 
the farmers themselves examined before the 
committee, under the apprehension of their re- 
spective landlords concealed too, We will in- 
form you where the grievance lies—it lies in the 
high rents. We speak what we know, and what we 
would have asserted in favor of the farmers before 
the committec. If, instead of examining only land 
agents dependant upon themselves and capitalists, 
and in many instances, landlords themselves, they 
had called up a few practical men, who, with a due 
respect for the committee, but without any cir- 
cumstance which should clap a muzzle on their 
mouth, would have shown them the question in its 
true shape, they would have known that this was 
the cause. The returns of farming in Norfolk 
and Suffolk—we mean the issues of the land above 
the expense of seed and tillage, exclusive of rent 
are, at the present prices, about two pounds, ten 
shillings per acre, the farm through. Now, ifthe 
landlord will take two pounds, or even thirty-two 
shillings of this two pounds ten, for his rent, the 
farmer can certainly only hardly live, if he can 
live on the small remainder, and can lay aside no- 
thing of those profits to which he is fairly entitled. 
This is the cause of the present distress. Rents 


are, even in these counties, at thirty shillings, 
where they ought to be at twenty; and instead of 
reducing, permanently reducing the rent, the pre- 
sent practice is to take it in full, and then give a 
portion back, still reserving the same rent on the 
lease. But who can go on in this way ? As farmers, 
we would not. 
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Culture of Carrots. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Roxbury, March 10th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your request for my mode ot 
cultivating and preserving carrots through the 
winter, I now enclose you the same—although, ase 
a treasurer of the Massachusetts Agricultural Sos 
ciety, I have paid premiums for much larger crop 
than my own, where much more labor and ma- 
nure was made use of, »s you willsee by referring 
to our Repository, of Oct. 1817, 1819, and 1820, 
when striving for premiums, : 

I am, Dear Sir, your’s respectfully, 
JOHN PRINCE. 
For One Acre. 
I always cultivate carrots on the deepest loamy 
soil, that has been previously under some hard 
crop for one or two years—then as early as your 
soil is fit, plough it as deep asthe implement with 
a strong team will carry it ; in a few days har- 
row it, and plough again to make it as fine as 
possible, and between the 20th May and 10th 
June, spread on 20 or 30 ox cart loads of about 30 
to 35 bushels each of fine, old manure, and plough 
it in lightly, and harrow thoroughly, so as to be 
well mixed with the soil, and then brush, 
harrow and level it—if ona side hill, be careful 
not tohave the rows uf and down, asthey are apt 
to wash, and by which I nearly lost my last crop ; 
the field in which they were having a great ma- 
ny fruit trees, made it inconvenient having them 
any other way. The seed should be sown as soon 
as possible after levelling the surface. 
Seed and Preparation. 

I have always used for field culture the com- 
mon orange carrot, and the seed should be tho- 
roughly rubbed and winnowed, till all the rough 
edges are off, and finally made as clean as pars- 
ley-seed—then take about 14 lb. and add warm 
water to make it fully wet, and turn it over occa- 
sionally for two or three days, till it swells and is 
on the point of sprouting ; then mix with it hae 
a bushel of dry wood ashes, which allows it to be 
sown more freely and even ; $a pound would b- 
an abundance if it could be sown as soon as wish 
ed, and all the seed were good. 

Sowing, Sc. 

I have generally used the Northumberland tur- 
nip drill—any other machine may answer as 
well; only gauge it accurately, so that it be even- 
ly sown, or it may be done by hand—we some- 
times sow it in rows, three feet apart, if it is in- 
tended afterwards to sow Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, &c. &c. between it—but if alone, I 
should recommend 13 to 15 inches from row to 
row—the seed should be covered, and pressed 
down by the feet in following the machine, or by 
alight roller, (which I think important for al- 
most all seeds)—and_ by treating the seed as be- 
fore described, it vegetates and gets over the sur- 
face before the weeds, and is much more easily 
thinned and dressed out ; the seed if sown in its 
dry state, is very slow in springing up, and the 
weeds generally get much ahead before the car- 
rot is sufficiently visible, or is rooted firm enough 
to prevent being pulled up with the weeds. 
uccess in cultivating this vegetable, depends 
entirely on early‘attention and thinning, weeding 
and hoeing—the plants should not be left for a 





crop nearer than 3 or 4 inches, and should at all 
times be kept free from weeds, and the earth 
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loosened with a hoe—(a Dutch scuffling hoe is 
very useful)—most of the labor after sowing may 
better be performed by children than men. 
Farvesting and Preserving in the winter. 
Carrcts grow more in October than any previ- 
gus month—the first of November is early enough 
to gather them ; my method has becn to cut off 
the tops near, but not quite to the crown of th« 
lant, with sharp hoes ; they are greedily eaten 
"y OXEN, Cows, sheep, or swine—then runa plough 
deep, drawn by a pair of oxen or horses, as close 
to arow as can be directed, and down by another 
row a rod ortw6d off, when they are seen standing 
very regularly, and are easily pulled by boys and 
thrown in heaps rted off ; by this method I 
think more than haifcthe laborissaved and the earth 
is leftin good order for the next season. I have 
succecded perfectly in Keeping them, as weil as all 
other roots in pits, prepared as follows :—Dig the 
earth about one foot deep and four feet wide, of 
any length you please (but T should recommend not 
more than 150 or 200 bushels to be kept in one 
hea») and ona dry situation, oradeep trench should 
be dug around the heap, at a small distance from 
it to keep off the water—then lay the roots on 
thisground, and pile themup about 34 feet high— 
they should then be covered six to twelve inches 
With straw, meadow hay, or any such refuse arti- 
cle, and part of the earth which was thrown 
out, put on, only enough at first to keep down the 
straw—and as the cold weather increases, add 
more, till finally it may be eight to twelve inches] 
thick, which is enough for our most severe win-| 
ters—(as such a body of vegetables of themselves, 
produce much heat,) they are more likely to be 
injured by being too warm, and especially when) 
first putup. I have had them live in the ground 
where they grew, through the winter as well as, 
parsnips. By the above management, I think 500 
to 700 bushels per acre may be calculated on— 
and we have paid premiums for 960 bushels, 
where I presume no more pains were bestowed. 
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FRUIT TREES. 
Edgefield, South Carolina, Feb. 28, 1822. 
“On Savage stocks inserted learn to bear.” 

There are few subjects more deserving the at- 
ention of the American agriculturist than the art of | 
grafting, and few which are more unaccountably 
neglected. Not only to natural philosophers, but 
to whomsoever the works of naturalists can im- 
part acharm ; it must be pleasing to know some- 
thing of that affinity in the saps of different trees, 
which qualifies one to bear the fruits of many, 
however widely differing in shape, size, and fla- 
vor. Thus every variety of plum, peach, nectarine, 
apricot, and almond will succeed well on the wild 
plum stock. The apple, pear, quince, medlar, ser- 
vice, and hawthorn, tho’ differing with one ano- 
ther, will all agree to grow on the hawthorn, 
(cratzegus.) The whole of the Icosandria class 
appears to discever a disposition to graft on 
each other. It seems somewhat derogatory to the 
character of American husbandry, that the third 
volume of the Farmer is nearly completed, and 
nothing like a lecture has yet appeared, upon an 
art, so productive of profit and pleasure. Howevei 
desirable, I do not presume onthe present occa- 
sion, to supply the deficiency here complained of 
The very short time since my attention has been 
directed to the subject, forbids it ; but my zeal in 
the cause, prompts me to begin, what I hope to 
see completed by an abler hand. Faith and phi- 
losophy appear to agree in the simplicity of the 
origin of all things.* From these premises we 


till ca 














* See the writings of Moses, Linneus, Darwin, 
ive. Se: 
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might conclude, that previous to all changes by ac~ 
cident or culture, all the fruits of earth might have 
flourished on one parent stock! Culture seems to 
have fullas much influence as difference of genus. 
As the apple and pear, apple and quince, cherry 
and plum, and even the wild and tame cherry, will 
not graft‘together, although of the same genus; 
while the apple and hawthorn, peach and rose 
will succeed together, by grafting.t And I have 
been informed by practical grafters, that many va- 
rieties of cultivated apples refuse to grow on the 
wild crab stock. Philip Miller speaks of the wild 
cherry as a stock for the tame, but there must bea 
difference between his variety and that of this 
country ; or a further change has taken place 
since his time, as I can assert from repeated trials, 
both by budding and grafting, that an union cannot 
be effected. And if there be not more of poetry 
than truth in Virgil, many trees which claim- 
ed kin when he wrote, disown itnow. According 
to this view of the matter, inthe ratio that the dif- 
ferent genera of trees recede from their original 
condition, will be the difficulty of uniting them by 
art. Thus, though the cultivated apple and pear 
will not graft together, perhaps the wild apple and 
stone pear might; scientific gentlemen who have 
the opportunity, owe it to philosophy to make the 
experiment. There is something sublime in the 
idea, that the first cause should have left the 
fruits of the earth in their crude state, to be mel- 
lowed by the hand of man ; that in effecting this 
salutary change, the conceit of his skill, by in- 
citing exertion, should expel his inborn apathy 
so fatal to his happiness and glory. All the in- 
structions I have ever seen on gratting, I know to 
be very imperfect. The old bungling method of ap- 
plying three or four pounds of clay and stone- 
horse dung to the grafts, should have been long 
ago exploded.* The sole intention of a wrapper 
being to exclude the air from the wounds occa- 
sioned by the process, a cerate will answer the 
purpose far better, cheaper and neater ; a piece 
the size of a hazel nut being generally sufficient. 
And after the grafts have made some little 
progress in umting with the stocks, the wax may 
be collected for future operations. 

Almost every publication which I have had the 
opportunity to peruse, directs one third of turpen- 
tine in the composition ; of a grafting wax, this 
though very ductile and pleasant to use, I found 
certainly to destroy both grafts and stocks, as faras 
the wax came in contact with them. From the 
numerous respectable authorities recommending 
this wax, I was very liberal in its application to a 
number of choice grafts, without suspicion ; but 
had the vexation upon the first inspection by re- 
moving the wax, to discover that a complete 
mortification had taken place under the wax ; 
and even extending further in little lines along 
the grain of the wood. I separated the dead wood, 
and with a more friendly cerate, regrafted the 
surviving buds with success. Whatever may be 
the innocence of a wax containing one third tur- 
pentine in a northern climate, I was so well con- 
vinced from my trials of its deleterious effects in 
Carolina, as to reject it entirely. After many ex- 
periments to ascertain the best composition for a 
grafting wax, I prefer the following :—One mea- 
sure of olive oil or hog’s lard, 3 do. of melted bee’s 
wax ; mix well while hot, to be worked after it 
is cool, till sufficiently pliant. Perhaps sweet 
gum resin might form the basis of a more ductile 
wax, without imparting a destructive quality — 





+ There is considerable difficulty in uniting 
the peach to the rose ; but when done, the growth 
is ax luxuriant and perkafis more hardy than from 
its own root. 

* See Owen’s Arts and Sciences, Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, &¢. &e. 





The following general rule may be observed by 
the noviciate in the science of grafting. All trees 
of the same genus, (not greatly altered by art,) will 
succeed together by inoculation. Those who have 
the opportunity and inclination to indulge in spe- 
culations on the production of vegetable hybrids* 
should try trees of the same class and order, or if 
differing in this particular, such as discover a si- 
milarity in the fruit, leaf, or sensible properties 
of the sap and wood, &c. Grafting is performed 
by making an operation upon the wood of the 
stock, to which is attached the cut of a twig from 
another tree, both wood and bark, with an indefi- 
nite number of buds.t Though March and April 
are the usual months for grafting, it may be pro- 
tracted till May, and even June, perhaps with bet- 
ter success than earlier ; by keeping the graftsin 
a degree of moisture which will just prevent their 
withering. The stocks should not exceed the size 
of alarge goose-quill, but ifthey are old, select limbs 
of the same size; if there be none, head down the 
stock and wait till they come ; the grafts will be 
more neat and valuable for the delay. The twigs 
should be selected for ingrafting when practical 
ble, from a young healthy tree, and tobe as near- 
ly as possible of the same size with their stocks. 
They should be cut before the buds have began te 
swell. 

No other instrument is required than a sharp 
knife, with sufficient strength to perform the ope- 
ration ; a warm moist day should be preferred. 
Cut the stock off even and smooth, split about half 
an inch with the knife, cut off a bit of the-twig to 
be grafted, with one or two buds, wedge shaped, 
having one edge thicker than the other, fit very 
exactly the edges of the wood on the thick side. 
Then cover as much of the graft and stock as was 
wounded in the operation, with as much grafting 
wax as will exclude the air. There are other 
methods of grafting in the wood, but the method 
here laid down being the most simple and certain 
of success, I think it useless to describe any other. 
But the season of grafting is somewhat short and 
precious, whilst that of budding is lasting and 
very certain. Moreover, many trees will bud per- 
fectly well, which will not graft at all; asthe mul- 
berry, &c. Buddi.zg or inoculation is the very 
simple art of ingrafting one tree on another ; by 
making an incision through the bark only of the 
stock, sufficient to make bare a small surface 
of the wood ; while a little strip of bark contain- 
ing a single bud of a size corresponding with the 
incision made on the stock, is fitted exactly and 
speedily on the spot of wood deprived of its ori- 
ginal bark. Although midsummer is the usual 
time allotted for budding, it may be performed 
with success from the first of May, till thelast of 
September, or even later. I think I have succeed- 
ed better in September than any month with 
such buds as had a sufficiency of sap to peal free- 
ly.. And to insure success, I will here remark, 
that both grafts and stocks should at all times 
abound with sap. For early budding select a 





* A vegetable hybrid or mule, is more expiediti- 
ously produced by grafting different genera than 
by introducing to each other, the blooms of the Jif- 
fereni sexes. It isa fact in vegetable, as well ani- 
mal physiology, that all mules are not barren. Thus 
the peach grafted to the rose, though in afifiear- 
ance a complete preach tree, bears roses only ; nor 
can it be regrafied to either freach or rose. But 
the afifle on the hawthorn is as capable of bearing 
fruit and regrafting as any other apple tree. 

+ I inserted some afipile grafts about the middle 
of last November, the wounds have partially heal- 
ed, and bid ae ser to do well as spring grafis— 
grafting may be commenced aé soon as the buds 


egin to swell, in spring. 
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shoot of the preceding year’s growth ; but if de- 
ferred to the time usually prescribed, (say mid- 
summer) take the best grown shoot of the same 
year (with good prominent buds,) something 
larger than the size recommended for graft- 
ing. Cut out a little billet of wood about an 
inch long, having the bud in the middle; now 
having placed it on the stock intended to re- 
ceive it, mark the bark thereof with the knife 
at each end; thus, J for the more precise fit- 
ting of the strip of bark to be introduced ; then 
make an incision quite through the bark without 
materially injuring the wood. Thus I now raise 
the bark with the thumb nail or point of the 
knife, and instantly apply the bark containing 
the bud, which may be conveniently separat- 
ed from its wood by the thumb nail or point 
of the knife. Perhaps the operator will find it 
more convenient to cut out the billet opposite to 
the chosen bud. Thus the twig will now serve 
as akind of handle to turn off the bud with more 
despatch and safety. But whatever method may 
be chosen for separating the bud, no time should 
be lost after having it adjusted, tillit be close tied 
on with a woollen string, sufficiently strong for 
the purpose. Observing to wrap above and below 
the bad neatly, without compressing the bud it- 
self. The strings should be smeared with graft- 
ing wax, which will make them better to tie, ex- 
clude the air, and remain sound for future opera- 
tions. An evening or moist day should be prefer- 
red for this method of grafting also. One week 
is sufficiént for the strings to remain, for if the 
buds have not effected their union in that time, 
they never will. If they do not appear withered 
at the time of removing the ‘strings, or shortly 
thercafter, it may fairly be presumed they will 
live ; but if withered, the stocks may be forthwith 
rebudded. All the writers I have read on bud- 
ding, state that the buds do not put out till the 
succeeding year ; until Mr. Andrew Knight re- 
commenced the forcing of them by a strong ligature 
above the inserted buds, with the intent to check 
the flow of sap by them ; but afterwards removes 
the ligatures, lest they have too much sap. This 
appears to me like watering a plant till it has a 
good start, and then withdrawing our care.— 
After Mr. Knight has been at the trouble to 
remove his ligatures, he will find his  initi- 
ated buds again checked, if not starved by the 
elder branches drawing the sap from them. My 
method of forcing 1 deem to be far more simple: 
so soon as I ascertain my buds will live, which may 
be known in abouta week, if the stock be small I 
instantly head it down, with one stroke of my 
knife, immediately above the bud I wish to nour- 
ish. If the stock be large, I amputate the princi- 
pal branches ; the consequence is an immediate 
bursting of all the latent buds, together with the 
inoculated. As the ingrafted branches multiply, 
I diminish the number of the original ones, til) 
nothing remains but the new tree ; nor will it be 
long, till “ingens exiit ad celum ramis felicibus 
erbos, Miraturgue novas frondes, et non sua fro- 
ma.” 


From this simple treatment, my buds will ex- 
tend if inserted early, many feet, with numerous 
branches the same summer, and be prepared to 
produce acrop of fruit the ensuing year; nay, more 
strange to tell, the same year insome instances.— 
Let the theorising orchardist who is fearful of a 
summer pruning, (because his books nor father’s 
have not told him of it,) recoliect what is the 
consequence of breaking a riding switch, or half 
the boughs of a tree being torn off by weight of 
fruit, or other accident. Whether is death the 
result, or a sudden production of numerous thri- 
ving shoots, in some cases gay flowers? By the 
by, I think the growing season the proper time 
But 
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whatever may be the principles of vegetable life, 
the buds of trees may be thus safely forced, and 
if they are not at some time, or other forced in 
the way here recommended, they will cither never 
put out, or will put out only to starve ; and the 
sooner they are thus pushed the better. 

Rees’s Encyclopedia objects to the buds exten- 
ding the same year in which they are inserted, on 
the ground that they will prove too;tender to re- 
sist the shock of winter ; but these fears I can as- 
sert to be groundless; the last severe spring put 
this matter fully to the test with me ; I had the 
buds of apricots, almonds, white walnuts, &c. in 
both states many which had n-* put forth, were 


waxing had them destroyed by worms. It seems 
to be a prevalent opinion, that buds cannot be se- 
parated for any length of time, from the parent tree 
without ceasing to vegetate. I kept some cuts of 
the almond, peach and apricot, nearly a month 
in moist earth, and budded them with success. 
They may conveniently be preserved for a few 
day’s journey,in wet cloth. But unnecessary de- 
lays should, of course, be avoided. The art of bud- 
ding and grafting, 1s particularly important in this 
country, where we have at command such a vari- 
ety of hardy native stocks, and surplus land to de- 
vote to trees. The persimmon bears a fruit re- 
plete with sugar, which is never injured by frosts, 


completely destroyed, while those which had resists rot perhaps better than any other fruit; is 


made progress resisted the storm. 


[a very great bearer, and will flourish without cul- 


The persimmon, ( Diosferos Virginiana) and wal-|tivation, on the poorest soils, whether of sand or 


nut, &c. will receive a tarnish on the surface of, 


clay, wetordry. The wild plum will also grow 


the wood, ina few seconds after the bark is sepa-jon very poor land, and is durable; but grows too 
rated fromit. This is a chemical change in the/slow in general for a nursery stock: it should have 


sap, caused by its coming in contact with the air, | 
which perhaps may defeat the operation and ac- 
count for failures, and for the general opinion that 
these trees will not succeed at all.* But toinsure 
success the operator must use the greatest dex- 
terity ; having cut through the bark of the stock 
as before directed, separate the bark containing 
the bud to be introduced; this done, keep it 
close pressed (without being moved from its 
wood) with the thumb and finger of one hand, 
while the bark is raised from the stock, with the 
other, having the string in readiness, instantly ap- 
ply the bud and confine it according to art. Per- 
haps there is no tree more difficult to bud than the 
Persimmon; but choice kinds may be sufficiently 
well propagated in this way. When budding the 
hickorynut, persimmon, chesnut, &c. grafting wax 
should be applied to the bud before it is con- 
fined with the string, and as much as squeezes out 
between the wrappings of the string, should be 
pressed down with the finger or thumb, so as effect- 
ually to exclude the air; which will make the ope- 
ration more sure, and prevent the depredation of 
small worms, which are liable to infest such trees 
under the inserted bark. This method of waxing 
should also be applied to the walnut and other 
difficuit trees. The pecan (Carya Oliveeformis) 
did not appear to take so well as the walnut, but 
my trials were made rather late inthe season. I 
succeeded very well in budding the chesnut (cas¢a- 
nia esculenta) to the dwarf chesnut or chinquepin. 
(Castania Pumilo) but trom a neglect of a timely 





* Rees’ Encyclopedia says, the mulberry, fig, 
and walnut, will only ingraft by inarching ; and 
Philipp Miller, avery celebrated English garden- 
er, says the ajifile will ingraft on none, but its 
own stock : but these are the mistakes of great men, 
L don’t believe there is any tree that will bud more 
successfully thanthe mulberry : the walnut tolera- 
bly well, and from the few trials I made with the 
figs, Lam induced to think there may be no diffi- 
culty with that. I budded some mulberry buds on 
the 11th of June, and by the 29th of August J 
measured one upwards of a foot in length, with 
rifie fru it. 


Mr. Robert Lofton, living a few miles from 


attained a sufficient size previous to grafting (say 
three or four inches in diameter) to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of the peach and some 
plums—remembering always to insert the buds 
or grafts, as close as possible to the trunk, or a 
large limb. Under these circumstances the wild 
pluin will be found an excellent stock for an ex- 
tensive tribe of delicious fruits. The same remarks 
will apply to the elegant parsley leaved hawthorn 
when used asa stock for the apple, pear, &c.; ano- 
ther advantage this stock (hawthorn) also has of 
the apple and most of the other hawthorns, it is 
very hardy, little choice of soils, and is never 
pen with moss, as it sheds its old bark annual- 
y. Gentlemen, whose land abounds with these 
hardy native stocks (instead of considering them 
anuisance,) might, by selecting the hardiest and 
richest fruits for grafting, with a small portion of 
time and expense, have a profusion of them high- 
ly important to man and beast.* 

I hope the readers of the Farmer will not be 
illiberal in communicating the result of their en- 
quiries to the public, to whom they owe a debt, for 
reading your paper, which can only be discharged 
with intellectual coin ; and let the miser in know- 
ledge recollect, that it is a dark body indeed, which 
is always imbibing light withou: reflecting any. 
Nor can I dismiss this subject without inviting the 
attention of the ladies thereto; ifthe tree of know- 
ledge was forbid them, this book of knowledge is 
not. Surely to know something of grafting is more 
worthy of their regard, than many of the transient 
amusements of fashion. Human fashion, like a 
Proteus, ever changing ; whiat is taste to-day is ri- 
diculous to-morrow. But, the fashions of Nature 
are eternal as truth, and bestow blessings with an 
unsparing hand, on those who search them out! 
The rose will not only graft and bud well to its 
genus; but will take on those of a different one, 
by which the plain fruit tree is converted into an 
inimitable flowering shrub. This art being equal- 
ly applicable tothe propagation of flowering shrubs, 
as fruit trees, would add much to the flower gar 
den. Perhaps there is no employ or amusement 
better calculated to wean the mind from sorrow, 
than this truly innocent one: and while it affords 
a present enjoyment, awakens the hope of more 
in future. After what has been written, shall I 





Edgefield Court House, has ingrafted afipfile trees 
which he says have flourished uj.wards of 20 years, 
ufion a variety of indigencus hawthorn. I have, 
been informe of another instance in the same dis- 
trict; and I have myself very luxuriant grafis 
on the parsley leaved hawthorn, which fprroduced 
apifiles large, delicious and uncommonly sound.— 
The most prolific source of ignorance and ofipres- 
sion is that of suffering great men to think for us. 
Cripipiled indeed would be the operations of nature! 
were they controlled by the theories and conceits of’ 
the wisest man. 





attempt an eulogy on an art, which enables us to 
collect from all quarters of the worid (climate not 
forbidding) the most choice fruits, and plant them 
on stocks hardy and mature, capable of affording 
as much fruit in two or three years as the sced 
would yield in adozen or more. And who can de- 


* In the spring of 1821, I transplanted some wild 
filum stocks, from 2 to 3 inches diameter, close firu- 


|ned, whereon I grafted some freaches, flums, Sc. 


I counted, in the fall of the same year, ma single 
graft, 228 flower buds. 
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larly called, to the advertisement of Mr. Bolton’s| plaster or grist mill, with the necessary water 
Clover-Huller, on this page: its cheapness, when; power, the huller or grinder will cost from thirty 
appended to a pre-existing Mill, should lead to/to forty dollars. It will then clean 5000 bushels 
an extensive use of it, if the inventor’s impres-{of seed, at the rate of one bushel an hour, with an 
sions are justified by actual experiments ; and of}expense of less than five dollars for repairs. It 
this, he very fairly offers to others an opportunity fay be put in operation by a horse power, so as 
knowledge of the principles of ingrafting, it is}to judge for themselves, before they completely |to clean from three to five bushels per day; but @ 
practicable for every moderate farmer, by devoting! furchase the right to use his patent privilege in| water power is to be preferred in all cases where 
to the exercise of this art, the time he is wont to|their own neighbourhoods. it can be conveniently obtained. 
sacrifice to inglorious sloth, or criminal amuse- It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the utility and 
ments; to create a paradise of fruits and flowers, —_— importance of such a ane to the pie mi 
Lng thorns and briars now grow but to curse] ppicrs CURRENT, corrEcTED WEEKLY. interest. Every farmer can appreciate, at once, 
vis land. . the advantage to be derived from it, in preparing 
This communicatiop has spun out to a much}__ Flour from the wagons, superfine, $6to 6 1-8—| his seed for his own use, as well as for market. 
greater length than I intended, at the commence- Whart flour $6 per bbl.—W heat, white, 133 to Any person who may wish to purchase a town, 
ment; but in the progress I thought, as encyclo-| 135 cents—Red, 130 to 152—Corn, white, 70 to 71) county or state right, in said invention, will please 
pedias and dictionaries of arts and sciences, &c. —yellow, 64 to 65—Rye, 65—Barley, 60—Oats, address the subscriber, at Warren, Herkimer 
were not accessible to all your readers, it might} to 45—Beans, 130 cents per bushel, wholesale county, N. Y. before the first of June next, as be- 
not be amiss to describe the processes at length. —W oat & 26 cts. per gall— Grass Seeds, Clo- tween that period and the first of September, he 
However, if you find fault of the length, you can}Vers ps— imothy, | $5—Orchard, 34—Herds, | will be absent. His terms will be moderate, but 
prune the superfluous shoots, or make any dispo-|Per bushel, at retai!—Salt, coarse, 54 to 65 cents} »eady pay will be expected. He will furnish eve- 
—Liverpool ground, 50—do. fine, 40 to 44 per ry necessary information by letter, or attend him- 


sition of it you think proper. : : 2 : 
I will trespass no further on your patience, than|bushel—Plaster of Paris, ground, $7 per ton or) cif if required, as he calculates to devote his 
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ny, from our present imperfect knowledge of graft- 
ing and the hardy hybrids producible thereby, but 
that trees, destined to eternal barrenness, may be 
burthened with the produce of the palm, the olive, 
or the bread fruit tree? We have seenthe peach 
“blossom as the rose;” and with our present 


































































to wish you all the success your zeal has merited., 125 cents per bbl—Mess Beef, $11—do Pork, 13) whole time to the business. 
ABNER LANDRUM. /|—Herrings, 24 to 2j—Shad, 54 to 6 per bbl.— JOHN BOLTON. 
Codfish, 3 to 34 cts—Hams, 11—Cheese, 11— W, Herki N Vi e 
— a Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 10 to 12 cents per arren, Herkimer Co. N. ¥. March 20, 1822. 
. , doz.—Wool, 20 to 50—Cotton, Georgia Upland, ~*~ 
’ ’ 
ae ah araca liga tee anand pire 15 to 17 cents per lb.—Louisiana or Alabama 18 SEED STORE 
Mr. Skinner, to 20—Feathers, 40 cts. per lb.—Tar, 175 cts.— : 


Dear Sir,—I have observed in the American’ Turpentine, 175 to 200—Rosin, 150 per bbl—Spi-| Roger’s Alley, one door West of the Post Office. 
Farmer, Number forty-seven, an enquiry made | pits of Turpentine, 45 to 50 cents—Varnish, 30—]| WILLIAM F. REDDING, agent fosSTEPHEN 
by a Virginia farmer, for information as to the 7 i; seed Oil, 75 to 80 per gallon—Tobacco, Mary-|Munson, of Mew Lebanon, New York, respect- 
best means of preventing’ hogs from being land, fine yellow, none—, 00d do 16 to $18—spang-|fuily informs the public, that he has just re- 
eieaneueruiea how to destroy them |jeq, 13 to 15—good red, 6to 8—common, 34 to5— ceived for sale, a very valuable assortment of 

hadienns tute te nothin vesdinn dinate little tar| S©COnds> 14 to 4, per 100Ibs. KITCHEN GARDEN and other SEEDS, neatly 

: st . a _— —_—_—_—_-— put up in convenient parcels, with the retail pri- 

‘and grease of any kind, sufficient to make the tar} e “ + ~e |ces annexed, among which are the following : 
quite thin, then pour it over the hogs when fed,|" HE LINN SEAN GARDEN, (‘The pened Press Pe bélaw. wilee pin oan as 
sufficiently, so as to have them well smeared with ‘Ma enintcie hans tend the spot where they grew last summer, by Mr. 
the tar; this may be repeated often in the sum- aon & ’ SkINNER, Editor of this paper; for the particu- 
ucaiinaerkaitie abd tamecerin ased won WILLIAM PRINCE, lar benefit of his subscribers ; he authorises me 
ther, you may give each hog a small table spoon-| Proprietor, has recently enriched its collection veto pe poten a >. tind} upon, a8 Deing 















































ful of sulphur in their food, or in damp weather, |by the acquisition of a very large number of NEW | wr. O,; 4 : = 
have Awe ¢ well sprinkled with strong wood ashes ; FRUITS, as well as ORNAMENTAL TREES a yd on Pease 
: : : , P d : , sar “arly Hotspur do 
either of these remedies will prevent or destroy|and PLANTS, from the Royal Gardens at Paris, pq do Lesee Sune do 
the vermin. and from the most celebrated collections in Hol-| piood Beet Fart, China Dinas 
Your’s, very respectfully, land, Germany and England. Sie pe diy 
os ; Scarcity do Early Cranberry Beans 
JOSEPH V BALLARD. J Catalogues, with all the recent additions, Turnip do Large Lima Beans 
Mount Pleasant, Isie of yr act ote ghd may be obtained, gratis, of the subscriber, who is| Flat Turnip Small Lima Beans 
MESTE. bh, 1922. agent for receiving orders for the proprictor. Carrot Early Whites 
= an 2 AYES — CHARLES R. rh wt ad pain : . Sage . 
& H 68, Bowly’s wharf.| Early Cucumber Summer Savory 
Wans WABI. bien y Citcimber a y 
tgi8 ‘ hy ong Cucumber Red Pepper 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1822. m4 Scarlet Raddish Asparagus 
CLOVER SEED MILL. [Saimon do White Celery 
MR. BIDDLE’S ADDRESS. A cheap, expeditious and effectual mode of Yellow Swedish Turnip} Water Melons ) 
Some of our best friends, for whose judgment |cleaning Clover Seed, has long been a desideratum French do Muskmelon 1 
we have great respect, have expressed a desire} among the cultivators of the soil. Various means Early Curled Lettuce Winter Crookneck r 
to see the pages of this journal enriched by the|have been adopted for the purpose, but all defec- Ice Lettuce ; Squash ; 
excellent address of Nicholas Biddle, Esq. to the|tive in the most material points; especially in the | Head do Summer Scallop Squash i 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia. In this}¢rand points of cleanliness, economy and dispatch. Early Cabbage Pepper Grass } 
desire we heartily concur, and propose to publish|"The subscriber fiatters himself that he has reme- | Drumhead Winter Cab-) Parsely t 
it in an early number of this volume ; we have|died these defects by means of his newly invented bage Saffron ; 
the less occasion to regret the delay in its appear-|machine for cleaning Clover Seed—for which he er pg —_ Rue &c. &c. &c. 





o 





ance, since it has been given tothe public through! has obtained a Patent, and the practical operation 
the medium of several highly respectable news-|of which he is desirous, as well for the prosperity 7 Orders from any part of the country, ath 
apers. Mr. Biddle has broken new ground, of the Agricultural Interest, as for his own emolu-|4™¢ssed to Wa. F. Repptne, office of the Amerie 

and illustrated new topicks, in a manner well cal-/ ment, of extending throughout the Union. He is|©¢” Harmer, will meet with prompt attention, 

culated to display the beauties, to assert the dig-|well aware of the many impositions which have 
nity, and to demonstrate the sober gains of Agri-|been practised by means of imperfect inventions}Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Jonn 
cultural pursuits—when prosecuted with enligh-| of labor-saving machinery; and is willing, there-}| S. Skinner, Editor, by Joszpu Roginson, at the 
. tened industry. fore, that the utility of his machine shall be fairly] North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
7 tested by ali who may feel disposed to purchase} streets, Baltimore, where every description of 
CLOVER SEED MILL. the right of using it, before the completion of any| Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 
The attention of our readers, resident in clo-jcontract for such right. — and disfratch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 
ver growing districts, who may be proprietors This machine is very simple and cheap, as well] ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 


either of Water or Horse power Mills, is particy-/as durable, Whea applied to the spindle of aj to. 
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Fa : 2 : 
health,—but if the substance be blackish, accom- 
anied with a putrid smell—the Bee is evident! 


AGRICULTURE. 
= in a diseased state. If, further, some blackis! 


— 
9 
The Cott ager 's Manual, spots, resembling small linseed, be perceptible on: 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOBTithe stool, in a state of desiccation, it may then b« 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. considered as certain that the Bees are in an un 
wholesome state. No time should then be lost 3 
To the president, vice presidents, the treasurer,} administering tothem some food, in which an ex- 
and members of the British Apiarian Society,|tra quantity of salt has been mixed, with a glass 
who, by their laudable endeavors, have encoura-\of port wine; but should that not be within th« 
ged theculture of the Bee, amongst the cotta-|reach of the cottager, some diluted brandy will be 
gers, this manual is dedicated, with feelings of | equally efficacious, and a little salt may be sprink- 
the most profound respect, by their secretary. |\ed amongst the Bees. This malady of the Bees 
(CONTINUED. ] arises frequently from the honey being deposited 
JANUARY. in old and infected combs, which, turning acid, 
The Bees will be found more or less active this! occasions that disagreement in the digestive or- 
month, according to the openness of the season.’ gans, which ends at last in the dysentery. Ano- 
Should the Bees be seen on a fine day flying abroadither cause is the old and musty bee-bread which 
in great numbers, and making a humming noise,ijs the usual concomitant of old combs. Nature 
you may rest assured that your hives are in good/has indeed wisely taught the Bee to provide against 
health, and the less they are molested the better.|the bad effects of putrid bee-bread, by the part.- 
At all events, should any accident occur which ren-jcular art which the Bee displays in filling a cell 
ders it necessary toinspect the inside of the hive ;jonly half full of bee-bread, and the other half with 
be sure and choose a fine dry day for the purpose, honey—thus in some degree providing against an 
for humidity destroys more hives than cold.* admission of air to the bee-bread, but the honey it- 
Be particular in brushing off the snow from the self becomes in time contaminated with the dele- 
hives—never allow it to dissolve upon them—for it terious nature of the bee-bread long kept in the 
will penetrate to the interior and spoil the combs, |cel]s, and unless due vigilance be used on the part 
and the Bees will forsake the hive. lof the apiarian, the destruction of his hives will be 
An opportunity must be taken of a fine day tothe result. It is very difficult to prescribe any 
inspect the hives, and in those cases where the, method by which the combs can be renewed in the 
Bees are in the common hive, it should be turned common hive, and by which it would be divested 
up and the stool well cleaned. A renovation of air! of the infectious bee-bread ; how is a person, not 
in the interior of the hive, will be of great bene-!over skilled in the operative departments of the 
fit to the Bees, for as there are no evaporators in} science, and perhaps not skilled at all, to penetrate 
the common hive as there are in the Huish Hive, 'to the top of a common hive, to divest it of a piece 
the foul air which has been gathering during the; of infected comb ?—how is he to ascertain in what 

















winter, has not been able to find a vent, and be-' 
comes at last highly prejudicial to the Bees ; were 
the hives to remain an hour turned up, and the} 
Bees wholly exposed, it would rather be an ad- 
vantage than an injury. I am inclined to believe 
that the dysentery amongst Bees is caused more 
by the respiration of the foul air generated during; 
the winter, than from any other cause, although it 
be certain that it can be brought on by unwhole- 
some and infected food. 

The state of health of the Bees can in some de- 
gree be ascertained by the symptoms of anger! 
which they display on lifting up the hive. ifa 
rustling noise be heard amongst them, and a sud- 
den jerking of the wings, as if attempting to fly, 
it may be concluded that the community are in 
good health. The odour which issues from the 
hive immediately on raising it, is also a criterion 
by which to judge of the health of the Bees, It is, 
however, difficult to describe the distinctive quali- 
ties of this odour, and the only sure method for 
the inexperienced apiarian is to draw the compa- 
rison between the odour of a diseased hive, and 
that of asound one. ‘That of a diseased hive par- 
takes strongly of the smell of putrified objects, 
but not of an animal nature,—that of a sound hive 
resembles the smell of heated wax, partaking, at 
the same time, of the fragrance of honey. But one 
ofthe surest criteria to discover the healthy state 
of the Bees, is to catch two or three and to kill 
them; if the substance in the stomach of the Bee 
be of a yellowish color, divested of a fetid smell, 
but partaking of that of honey, the Bee may be con- 
sidered, as far as the dysentery goes, to be in good 





* F wish it to be established asa prrincifile, that 
no cold of this climate can be prejudicial to Bees. 
Indeed I rather consider it to be beneficial to them. 
The greater the cold—the greater the torpor of the 
Bees—and the greater the torpor, the less the con- 
sumption of honey by the Bees, and this is no trif- 


particular part of the hive the infected combs ac- 
tually exist? And perhaps, after having cut out one 
comb, he may find himself in the situation of the 
dentist who, through ignorance, has extracted the 
sound tooth for the unsound one.—Thus the com- 
mon hive presents those insuperable difficulties to 
the proper management of Bees, that lam not 
so much surprised at the smallness of the success 
which the cottagers have in this, to them, most 
interesting branch of profit; but my surprise is 
great that they have any success at all—They 
cannot be supposed to possess an intuitive know- 
ledge of the niceties of the science,* and all the 
skill which they do possess, appears to have been 
inherited from their grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers, who wisely concluded, that if they 
placed their hives in a garden—they had nothing 
more to do than to watch their swarms, and then 
to suffocate them—and should any disaster befall 
their hives—their want of management and skill 
was the last thing which entered into their heads; 
their son or daughter had seen a witch riding 
through the air on a broomstick, and the Bees 
had certainly been killed by the indignant hecate. 

How different is the method of management in 
the Huish Hive: the infected combs may be ex- 
amined and extracted ; every part of the hive 
may be most minutely inspected—every comb may 
be taken out, the old ones rejected, and the sound 
ones replaced in their original position. 





* I should wish to see established in this country, 
the Bee Gardens similar to those in the Austrian 
Empire, which are under the management of a 
skilful Afiarian, and which are open to all classes 
of freofile, but particularly the freasanis. Par- 
ticular days are afitointed on which a ferson lec- 
tures on the management of Bees, and thus a sem- 
inary is formed in which the cottager is taught the 
minutize of the science, and all the most difficul: 
branches of the art. An Austrian in Germany is 
thus as froverbially noted for his excellence in th: 





fing advantage in a climate, the summer of which 
i not atways congenial to the collection of honey. 


management of / ces, as a Scot it Kngland, in the 
management. of a garden. 


= —s 

Delay not every morning to brush oif tue snow 
rom the hives, which may have tallen during the 

ight. Cottagers in general entertain the idea that 
snow keeps their hives warm ;—supposing this to 
ve the case, it would be no benefit to them, but 
‘he injury sustained by a hive, from the snow 
uelting on it, is irreparable. 
FEBRUARY. 

This may be called the first month in the year, 
in which the labor of the Bee commences. The 
crocus, the furze, and the sallow are in bloom, and 
tempt the Bee on the first indication of genial 
weather, to resume its labors. It must, however, 
be taken into consideration, that the flowers which 
are now in bloom, yield little or no honey; the 
Bees are, in acertain degree, roused from the 
torpor of the winter, and the consumption of the 
food in the hive becomes considerable. In the 
common hive it is only a very skilful person, who 
can ascertain the actual existence, or the quantity 
of food in the hive, by occular examination ; some 
idea may indeed be formed by the weight, but in 
an old hive, it is in general a very fallacious cri- 
terion, on account of the superfluity of bee-bread, 
which is universally found in hives of two or three 
years’ standing. Thus many persons are deceived 
into a false security, in regard to the internal state 
of their hives, and ruin is then the consequence. 
On the other hand, in the Huish Hive, an almost 
exact estimate may be formed of the quantity of 
honey, by inspecting it at the top ; and if a num- 
ber of cells are seen sealed up, it may be safely 
determined that the Bees are not in actual want 
of food ; let me, however, strenuously advise every 
one to take the advantage of a fine day, and ad- 
minister a plate full of syrup to every hive. Be 
not deterred by the ridiculous idea, that feeding 
Bees makes them lazy. I have always found the 
contrary to be the case, and if a little port wine 
be incorporated with the food at the commence- 
ment of the season, the dysentery may be prevent- 
ed, which, in all cases, is better thanacure. A 
partial feeding of the Bees in this month will ac- 
celerate the swarms, by exhilarating the Queen te 
begin the laying of her eggs at an earlier period 
than she otherwise would have done. 

The stools must this month be cleaned from all 
the dirt which may have accumulated, and the 
bottom sprinkled with salt. A hive may be kept 
in good health by a liberal distribution of salt, and 
no food should be administered to Bees without a 
due proportion of it. 

‘The entrance to the hive may, this month, be a 
little enlarged,* and in the middle of the day, when 
the sun shines bright, both the tin sliders may be 
drawn up; for as the Bees, supposing them to be 
in a healthy state, will now take their periodical 
flight, a contracted entrance is highly prejudicial 
tothem. It is certain that many hives are annu- 
ally lost, from a total negligence or inattention te 
enlarging-or diminishing the entrance of the hive, 
according tothe existing circumstances of the case. 
Indeed most people are not aware of, or are actu- 
ally ignorant of the advantages resulting from a 


idue attention to this apparently trifling point of 


apiarian science ; but I am certain, that a person 
has only to attend minutely to the state of two 
hives, one of which has been managed with a due 
regard to the entrance, and the other with at tal 
neglect of it, to be thoroughly convinced of the 
justness of the advice which is now given. Inthe 





— 


* I wish it to be distinctly understood, that in 
speaking of contracting or enlarging the entrance 
to the hive, Isufifiose that the froprietor has in use 
the tin entrances which are attached to my hives, bu 
in those cases where.the tin entrances which are not 
used, the hole made by the mortar or clay form'ng 
the substitute, must he increased or diminished a: 





cording to the circumstances of the case 
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fickle climate of England, the temperature of the 
day in the month of February, may be warm and 
genial, and the following morning may see the 
earth covered with snow; in this case, the skilful 
bee-master will lose no time in confining his Bees 
altogether, by letting down both the perforated 
sliders—but how is this to be effected with mortar 
or clay? The entrance must be either complete- 
ly closed, which is highly detrimental to the Bees, 
or so much of the entrance must be left open as 
to permit the egress of the Bees, in which case 
the death of hundreds will be the consequence. 

Should the situation of the apiary not offer the 
indispensable requisite of water, the bee-mas- 
ter must now begin to take care that troughs of 
water be placed in the vicinity of the hives. It 
will, however, sometimes happen, that the water 
placed on the preceding night, will be found, at 
this season of the year, frozen in the morning ; this 
water should be immediately removed, as melted 
ice is highly injurious to the Bees. 

MARCH. 

The beginning of this month is the proper time 
for extracting from the Huish Hive, any infected 
combs which may be perceptible in it; the method 
of which is so fully and minutely detailed in the 
* Instructions for the Use and Management of the 
Huish Hive,” that a description of it here, would 
be considered superfluous. Some Queens, how- 
ever, being more early than others in laying their 
eggs, some judgment is necessary in regard to 
those combs, in which she may have deposited the 
few eggs of the season—the Queen does not run 
from comb to comb to deposit her eggs, but hav- 
ing commenced the laying in one comb, she pro- 
ceeds from cell to cell, until every one contains an 
egg—and she generally begins in the middle of a 
comb: In taking out a comb, therefore, particu- 
lar attention must be paid to discover if any eggs 
have been deposited in the cells, and if any be 
found, the comb should be returned, and not med- 
dled with again untilthe close of the season, whea 
it should be taken away altogether. 

Some hives may be found this month in a very 
weak and languid state, which no food can exhila- 
rate, northe utmost art of the proprietor excite 
to vigilance and activity. The Bees will dwin- 
dle away by degrees, until the hive becomes whol- 
ly abandoned. This is an infallible sign of the 
barrenness of the Queen, or that the hive is whol- 
ly divested of any fecundated eggs of the preced- 
ing season—in this case, the proprietor should im- 
mediately proceed to join the Beesto the weakest 
stock hive in the apiary. Ifthe Bees be in a Huish 
Hive, the operation isvery sample. Take off the 
straw cover, and the folding wooden top of the 
hive to which the Bees are to be joined, and place 
the other hive on the bars; then procure some dry 


leaves or tobacco, and give the Bees of both hives!the cotton to adhere closely, and then was about} 
a slight fumigation—plaster the uppermost hive|the size of a common quill—it was then placed in 
well round the bottom, so that no Bee can get out,/the mould and the tallow poured in. 


except through the entrance of the lower hive. 
Some little fighting may take place, but in a few 
days the massacre of one of the Queen Bees will 
have taken place, and the united assembly will 
then begin to work as one family, Should the Bees 
be in a common hive, the operation is more diffi- 
cult, and is attended with those obstructions which 
deter many persons from attemptingit. The top 
of the hive to which the Bees are to be joined must 
be cut off, and the combs laid bare ; this, however, 
is no easy task, as the combs are all attached to 
the upper bands of the hive, and this separation 
eccasions, not only a fraction of the combs, but 
fills the hive with filth and dirt—the weak hive 
must then be placed upon it, and plastered round 
the bottom—the same system of fumigation must 
be adopted as with the Huish Hive—and the bene- 
fit of the union will soon be perceptible, from the 
increased activity of the Bees: : 


In the feeding of the weaker hives, particular 
care must be taken this month to avoid all robbe- 
ry from stranger Bees. At this season the best 
period for feeding is the evening, and on the fol- 
lowing morning totake away the surplus food, and 
restore it again in the evening. The sense of 
smell is so acute in the Bee, that it immediately 
scents the food which may be placed in a hive, 
and an attack upon it is generally the conse- 
quence. 

This month the tin sliders may be drawn away 
from the entrance, and the Bees may have the 
advantage of its full extent ; providing at the same 
time against those casualties, from which the api- 


ON THE USE OF JUNIPER RAILS. 
Srevenson’s Point, Perquimans County, V. C. 
March 7th, 1822. 

Dear Sir—It is my misfortune, ferhafis, to be 
without timbered land convenient, to this farm, 
which has reduced me tothe necessity of purchas- 
ing where I can get timber more conveniently, and 
called my attention particularly to my fences. A 
good fence or hedge I look upon as important, 
comparatively speaking, to an agriculturist, as a 
strongly watled city to the besieged, or a faithful 

centinel to an army, in an enemy’s country. 
This winter I have met with an opportunity of 
purchasing about ten thousand ten feet juniper 


ary is never exempt, but in the regulation of which, rails; which has enabled me to give my fencing 
the prudence and skill of the proprietor must be}a thorough examination and repair, in which I 
put to the test, according as the circumstances have become so completely reconciled with my 
arise. purchase of rails, that, for the future, I now think, 
This is a good month for the purchase of stock} shall purchase none but of that description. The 
hives—as they have weathered all the casualties|former owner of this farm was induced, about 
of the winter, and little fear need now be enter-|twenty-five or six years since, to try the “post and 
tained of famine. railed” fence, with double ditches, and for that 
one : se procured antity of juniper rails. T 
Che warmer the hives are now kept, the better, Pence pe al ae, (ae eee ae 
as it accelerates the hatching of the eggs, and pro-} |." ~ I a sn a art Beh g vane 
4 ‘ ‘ 7 ,e{ons, as I am informed, inasmuch as the hogs 
motes the prolific nature of the Queen. Some}, |) ? . : 
: ee - . |broke through orundermined it, he pulled it down 
young Bees may now be perceived in the hives,}_ , roth < n, 
J ;* ; paps Se pet en pie and used the rails in the ordinary way. Now, sir 
and they are told by being of a greyish color, anc cotati : oe aie ee ’ 
; “agg Sid th ‘the hive-the|t® ™Y surprise, at this time, after a use of twenty- 
are seen running about in front of the hive—the five years, at least twenty of which, this fi * 
° . 2 . ° s . ae ‘ Jj % ¢ 
old Bees will be seen cleaning them with their : . fe SS ’ Sarm has 
; : ‘gastos ‘ “tl take their been rented or leased out, I find these rails near- 
proboscis, and in a few minutes they will take their hor cate aeeiioe dh dal hciin eits Giese iets 
A cht into the fields y as sound and firm as they must have been the 
8 nm day they were putinuse! Many have the bark 
( To be continued. ) on them, e 9 reared as fresh as ever, and but few 
in a state of decay! And to this, sir, permit me te 
add, that I am informed, there are rails of this de- 
scription, in an adjoining county to this,whichhave 
been in use for sixty years, and are yet faithful 
Ds f though venerable, centinels! The intelligent far- 
Yo the Editor. jmer will, at once, perceive the many advantages 
SIR—I have taken the liberty of enclosing you derived from a fence of this kind : there is the ex- 
the result of an experiment, made in the use of pense of annual repairs, the saving of timber, more 
Candles: one of which- was made with a wooden: valuable for other purposes, and now in some parts 
wick, the other in the usual way, with cotton. The/of our country becoming very scarce, the saving 
candles were made at the same time, moulded in of labor, which can, in other ways, be advantage- 
the same sized moulds, of exact equal weight, both ously employed, and the great ease with which 
set on fire at the same moment, and placed upon;these fences can be removed, &c.&c. Further 
the same table. That which was made with aicomment is deemed altogether unnecessary. 
wooden wick, lasted seven hours—the other five ;} ‘Ten feet juniper rails are purchased in the 
affording equal light. county of Tyrell, delivered on the water, as Iam 
The size of the candles were about six to the/#@formed, tor twelve dollars and fifty cents per 
a 59) ee sr are 66 - 99 os > ~ oo ec 
pound ; the wood used was a part of a cypress} ousand- they ar rede and stow badly, con- 
shingle, and prepared after the following manner, | ©" me Pg ait say P but few, and the 
to wit: The wood was split to the size of ry ejfreight ishigh. ‘The price of such rails here, a 
straw, and made round, so that the coat of cotton, | distanc ¢ only of wbout twenty miles, is from eigh- 
een to twenty-five dollars. They are light and 


which was applied, might be more easily put on by/‘©C? | : ; ’ 
rolling the stick upon a card which contained the/casily blown down, and sliould only be put up with 


—— a? 


FROM A SUBSCRIBER AND CORRESPONDENT. 
Loudoun County, Va. 








cotton, which had been previously well carded. upright stakes, pinned at the top,* and the pen 
The stick was then rolled upon a table, to cause/8Cls only sufficiently crooked to keep them from 
washing down by the side of each other—the 
‘stakes should be set about two feet in the ground, 
The stick(ome hole answering for both ; for which I have 
substituted the largest rails, leaving the whole 
candle must be drawn with pincers. jlength, in order to use them again when they may 

Agreeably to the foregoing experiment, a pound '°t of, which I am informed will be in about five 
of candles will last forty-two hours, when the years. Iwelve hundred juniper ten feet rails, such 
would only last thirty, made after the usual way.|** 1 have purchased, will make a fence of one hun- 

One pound of raw cotton is sufficient (with the /dred pannels, ten rails, or five feet high ; over 
wooden wick) for 160lbs. of candles. Another] ¥hich, I venture to say, the most mischievous 
great advantage in using the wooden wick, is, that creature, cannot leap, and reaching two hundred 
the candle will not fall in warm weather, nor will #1 cighty strides or yards.—I have no doubt but 
it be so easily affected by the air. that the cypress will answer equally well. 

If you think proper to give the above to the Tam, sir, your constant reader, and 
public, through your widely circulated and very very namie sooner , 
useful paper, I shall be pleased; convinced as I JON’A. H. JACOCKS, 
am, of the great advantage which will be derived) * My fence, ufion this flan, stood the late Sep- 
from the use of wooden wicks, generally. tember storm, and waa the only fence on the plan- 
The idea is not original with me, but derived] tation that was not laid prostrate. The rails are 


must be somewhat longer than the mould, as the 





from the Ist vol. of the Domestic Encyclopedia,|called ten fact, but are about ten and an half—the 
pa ge 497. 
March 1, 182%. 


W. B. 


smallest are sclecied and put at the bottom, others 











wiee figs night find their way through. 
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= ASTATISTICAL VIEW of the Commerce of the United Seated, exhibiting the value of articles of every description of Imports from, and the value of ar- 
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Russia 
Prussia 
Sweden 
Swedish West Indies 
Denmark and Norway 
Danish West Indies 
Holland 
Dutch West Indies and American colonies 
Do. East Indies 
England, Man, and Berwick 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Gibraltar 
British African ports 
Newfoundland and British fisheries 
British East Indies 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
March 9th, 1822. 
Dear Sir—Being desirous of determining the 
exact quantity of food necessary to keep a pig ina 
constantly thriving state ; and the actual expense 
of feeding him, I selected two that had been wean- 
ed three months, and having weighed them, im- 
mediately began giving them as much as they 
would eat, carefully noting the quantity of food 
consumed, and their monthly gain. They were 
kept together—and, 
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Difference between living and dead weight of 
the two, ninety-eight pounds, or about one seventh. 
The months of July and August were extremely 
hot, and I had no cool pen unoccupied, to put these 
animals in, which I believe was the reason of their 
gaining so little in weight. ‘The barrow particu- 
larly seemed to suffer from the heat, and some- 
what to lose hisappetite. They were always full 
fed, and always fat enough for the butcher. 

Expense of food, &c. 

2 Pigscost, at 3 months old, 

21 bushels corn, at 60 cts. 

95} do. vegetables, 25 


8 
12 60 
23 87 


Dots. 44 47 
I sold this pork, 600Ibs. at 10 cts. 60 


Difference 


15 53 


Leaving a profit, when thus highly and expen- 
sively fed, of nearly eight dollars per head. I 
charge nothing for fuel or attendance, as the ma- 
nure more than pays that expense. At the pre- 
sent price of pork, 7 cents, there would be a small 
loss, if fed thus extravagantly; which, however, 
is unnecessary, and only tried as an experiment. 
The same quantity of pork may be easily raised 
at two-thirds the expense. 

Some time since you desired to be informed of 
a mode of preserving vegetables during the win- 
ter—as I have, in the course of ten or twelve years 
past, laid up and kept perfectly well, between 
thirty and forty thousand bushels of carrots, man- 


jall may practise, under an assurance of perfect 


, (safety. 


Inthe autumn, when gathering my vegetables, 
atrench is dug, about six or eight inches deep, 
four feet wide, and ten or twelve feet long: into 
this they are carefully piled about 18 inches high, 
and then gradually drawn up, soas to form a slop- 
ing roof, having the highest point about three feet 
from the bottom. Upon them a covering of straw 
about three inches thick, is laid, and as much earth 
thrown on, as will keep the straw from blowing 


so as finally to leave it fourteen or fifteen inches 
thick. Such atrench will hold one hundred bushels, 
which is the quantity I always put in, as they can 
soon be removed into the barn for use, in winter; 
and, by always having the pits of equal size, I am 
enabled, from time to time, to ascertain the exact 
amount of vegetables I have on hand, by merely 
counting the heaps I yesterday opened one of 
iswedish turnips; they were perfectly dry, as yel- 
low as gold, and not a decayed one in the pit. 
‘They keep through April, in this manner. It may 
i\be necessary to say, I always chuse a spot, which 
i|has asmall descent ; that the rains may not settle 
in the bottom of the trench, and that I particular- 
ly avoid covering too deep at first. By not attend- 
ing to the latter directions, I have known large 
pits of vegetables entirely rotten, within a month 
of putting them up. 

ie now daily using cabbages, for my stock, in 
fine order, preserved according to Cobbet’s plan, 
by placing the heads downward upon straw, and 
scattering among the stumps leaves and coarse 
meadow hay. ‘This is the easiest and best mode 
I have ever known of keeping them for winter or 
spring use. 

With great respect, and every good wish for 
the continuance and success of your labors as edi- 
tor of a useful and interesting Journal, 

I am, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A MASSACHUSETTS FARMER. 

P. S. I ought to have stated that when putting 
up ruta baga, the root with the earth adhering 
to them ought tobe carefully trimmed off, other- 
wise so much dirt will cause a fermentation and 
growth in the heap, and be likely to spoila great 
part of the vegetables. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Remarks on the great importance of DEEP 
TILTH ; and our want of a suitable instru- 
ment to accomplish it without burying the SOIL. 

Sanpy Sprinc, Md. 3d Mo. 13th, 1822. 

When an individual in a community conceives 
an idea or possesses a knowledge of any operation 
which he thinks would be an improvement of 
general practice, and its use a public benefit, to 
communicate it, if not a duty, is at least not cen- 
surable. The idea which I am about to offer for 
the consideration of my fellow citizens, and which 

I believe will be found to be animprovement, ori- 

ginated in the minds of several ef my neighbors 





| 





gel wurtzel, ruta baga, kc. without putting them. 
in cellars; I am able to describe a method which! 


away. As the season advances we add more earth, | 


as well as in my own, as far as] know, indepenr 
pently of each other. I know not with whom it 
had priority. The subject is an agricultural in- 
strument to stir and loosen the ground, deefer 
than the deepest ploughing, so as to keep the ve- 
getable mould still above. 

The idea of such an operation has been for years 
in my mind, but dormant there, in consequence of 
pursuits which gave me full employment and re- 
strained me from the immediate practice of agri- 
culture, until the end of the 6th month of last 
year, when I wrote to Gideon Davis, of George- 
town, a letter of which the following is an ex- 
tract :-—‘* I think there is still wanting in good 
husbandry, an instrument such as I have not yet 
seen in use. My idea is as follows :—in breaking 
jup ground which has been long neglected, I would 
awe an instrument somewhat like a coulter, to 
follow the first plough, and to stir the ground in 
ithe bottom of the same furrow (without bringing 
lit up) six or eight inches deeper, the next furrow 
of the breaking-up plough to be turned over on 
this loosened earth, and the coulter again to fol- 
low and so on through the field. I would have the 
first plough to. make a deeft furrow, notwith- 
standing I would stir the ground still deeper. I 
am bent on making this experiment, at least—and 
I wish thou wouldst turn thy thoughts toward 
such aculture and such an instrument.” 

My friend and neighbor, Roger Brooke, has 
just put into my hands, with permission to use at 
my discretion, the following copy of a paper which 
he drew up sometime last autumn, and sent, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the American Farmer, to 
‘be published anonymously. It must have mis- 
carried, as it has not appeared in print. I have 
prevailed on him to allow me to connect with it 
the rea/ name of the author. 

“Our agricultural implements generally, and 
“ploughs particularly, have lately been much 
“‘ improved, and deep ploughing has been adopt- 
*“ ed by almost all good farmers. We however, 
“lack one implement from the operation of which 
“it is believed we should derive many important 
“advantages. I mean a proper instrument to fol- 
** low the plough in all its rounds, and to open the 
“ bottom of the furrow, so that we may stir the 
“earth and render it pervious to a greater depth 
“*than can be done by the plough alone, and yet 
“leave the vegetable mould near the surface 
“‘ where nature has placed it, and where it ought 
“to be for obvious reasons. The utility of suci 
“an operation will be readily seen by all who 
“ know the greatlength of roots which are thrown 
“out by most vegetables, wherever they find 
“* sufficient depth cf loose earth. I have for 
“ years had thoughts of putting in practice some- 
“ thing of the kind, but not knowing exactly wha: 
“would best perform the desired operation, ad. 
“ded to a disposition too apt to delay the per- 
“formance of what I know to be right—I have 
“ neglected it: Atthough it may appear at firs: 
“ view to be no difficult thing to construct some: 
“thing adapted to the purpose, yet I think it of 
“ consequence enough toclaim the attention of the 
“ Maryland Agricultural Society, and worthy ofa 
‘“ handsome premium, for the one that will, with 
“a given power, break the whole width of the 
“furrow to the greatest depth. Should it not be 
“ deemed worthy of consideration to the society, I 
“ hope some of our ingenfous and public spirited 
“ mechanics will exert their inventive powers, to 
“confer a benefit on the cultivators ofthe soil. I 
“have thought of three coulters, or the same 
“ number of the tines of Beatson’s scarifier place 1 
“ in a triangular position, but this I leave to bet- 
“ ter judges, not doubting that if others attach the 
“same importance to the operation that. I do, 
“something suitable to perform it, will be in- 





“ vented.” 
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A neighbor of ours, a good practical farmer, {into any part of the slope GC, it would bring a-| 


Joseph Delaplane, has, since last fall, made trial}way either dust,or a clod nearly as hard as a sun- 
of a machine of three coulters, to loosen the/dried brick ; the earth in the made bank remain- 
ground in the bottom of the furrow, and, I believe,/ed always friable, and some moisture was always 
thinks well of the operation. Roger Brooke is)visible a small distance beneath the surface. The 
now using a machine consisting of two coulters,'earth of which this bank was composed, was not 
and in a few days I expect to have a similar one.) productive until ‘oosened toa considerable depth. 
We propose to communicate, hereafter, the re-| No doubt the intelligent readers of the Ameri- 
sults. can Farmer have often observed similar facts—the 
The benefit we may reasonably expect from a inferences, | think, are obvious. : ct 
more extensive range for the roots of the plants ISAAC BRIGGS. 
we cultivate, is considerable, yet 1t is not the only one @dine— 
one. A much greater quantity of water will be PRE ge? ey 


imbibed and retained to mitigate the severe ef- 
fects of a following dry season, and the most fer- Woollen M anufacture. 





tile part of the soil (that on the surface) will re- 


main in its proper place instead of being carried, 


away by what is called washing, which is more 
exhausting to the soil than any crop whatever 
can be, and for which there is no preventive so 


My last paper contained a criticism on an opi- 
nion given by Dr. Cooper on the woad vat. Itis 
my intention to point out other errors in his work 
on dying, not with a view of injuring that work in 
public estimation, for I consider it the best of its 


effectual as loosening the earth to a sufficient kind ; but to show those who may consult it for 
depth. This will be quite obvious if we consider practical purposes, that it contains many receipts 
the mode of cultivation, too common, which leaves and opinions very injurious to their interest, and 
a super stratum from three to six inches deep of to the rising manufactories of the country. I pur- 
loose soil, lying on a compact, impervious bed of chased the work in the year 1817, and made mar- 
clay—a quantity of rain often falls sufficient to ginal notes during the first day’s perusal, of thirty- 
render this soil nearly fluid, the water cannot sud- two practical and scientific errors. 

denly penetrate into the solid pan below, but car- Dyingis an art purely chemical, in which the play 
ries off the best of the surface. Ifthe earth were of affinities are often very complicated. If che- 


when a very full color is intended, is four ounces 
of alum and two of tartar to each pound weight 
of woollen. The alum should be best dissolved, 
then the tartar by small quantities at a time ; 
for an effervescence takes place, which may throw 
the liquor out of the boiler.” 

This proportion of mordant is too large for 
wool dying, one-fifth, or one-sixth of alum is suf- 
ficient, and the tartar, should never exceed the 
ratio of one-third of the alum. An effervescence 
cannot be produced unless the water contain some 
carbonate, which is generally carbonate of lime. 

P. 6. “If the water meant to be employed, be 
foul or hard, and not fit for washing, or curdles 
soap, it is not fit for dying bright colors. This 
defect may be remedied by boiling bran, &c. in 
it ; but no bright color can be obtained from foul 
or hard water.’ 

It is a fact well known by the best English dy- 
ers, that water holding the carbonate of lime in 
solution, which is not fit for washing, and will cur- 
dle soap, is the best for dying bright colors, 
such as scarlet, buff, orange, &c. &c. Foul wa- 
ter is never used for bright colors, nor can it be 
remedied by using any glutinous substance. 

The property of water has more to do with 
dying, than is generally imagined. This sub- 
ject would afford an extensive essay ; but my ob- 
servations must necessarily be confined to a state- 


loosened to the depth of about fifteen inches, few 
rains would be so copious as not to be imbibed and 
lie quietly as in a sponge. iis 

In concluding this little sketch on deep stirring, 
I will state a fact which came under my observa- 
tion last summer—it was calculated to speak to 


mists would become dyers, or dyers chemists a/ment of a few facts, which I hope will throw some 
great deal of light might be thrown on this myste-|light on the subject. : 

rious business ; but in the arts, the general rea-| fhe dyers in the county of Gloucester, are 
soner is a novice, and it is the experienced prac-;™0re celebrated for coloring scarlet and black 
titioner alone who can be expected to explain the than those of any other county in England.— 
principles of his art. Bancroft made a number of|}50Me particular places in France are also cele- 





an attentive mind an impressive language, more experiments on minuter quantities, and drew ge- 
powerful than volumes of mere theory. In the neral conclusions from them ; but when he made 
spring of last year, near James River, a canal was a trial ona large scale at Goodwin’s dye-house, 
made, passing through a piece of ground which he found that his favorite hypothesis was altoge- 
had been formerly in cultivation; but, for some'ther erroneous. 

years past, had remained in the state, in which it} Many of the receipts collected by Dr. Cooper, 
was when the canal was commenced, turned out,!are from old French authors, now become obso- 
neglected and unfiroductive. The direction of \lete, and are much too complicated and expen- 
the canal is east and west, along a hill side facing|sive, for the trade of the present day. There is 
the south. The following diagram will show a|alsoa fashion in the hue of standing colors, which 
cross-section, giving a view of the declivity of the those receipts will not resemble. ‘The most pro- 


(brated for the same colors. The water in the 


jcounty of Gloucester is highly impregnated with 
carbonate of lime; so much so, that twigs laid in 
ithe streams will soon become thickly encrusted 
with it; and a violent effervescence is produced, 
'when a mordant containing an excess of acid ts 
ithrown into the boiling dye liquors. In all ac- 
counts I have read from French authors on dying 
a similar effervescence takes place, where they 
are celebrated for the same colors. I have as- 
,certained from my own experience, that no two 





| 


ground, and the dimensions and position of the 


bank : 
€ 





The line ABC represents the natural surface 
of the ground in a direction across the canal ; the 
line DE, the towing path 10 feet wide ; the line 
FG, the bottom of the canal 28 feet wide. The 
figure BFGC represents a section of the excava- 
tion ; and ADEB, asection of the bank. DH, the 
depth of the made bank is five or six feet. Al- 
though this cana] was made in the spring, it re- 
mained clear of water untilautumn. During the 
spring abundance of rain fell, but the summer 
was remarkably dry. Now the precious fact, to 
which J have alluded, is, the little vegetation that 
had appeared on the unbroken surface above C 
and below A was nearly destroyed by the ex- 
tremely dry season—the slope GC was entirely 
destitute of vegetation, during the whole sum- 
mer—yet the slope AD, having the same south 
exposure, and the top of the bank, were set 
with a luxuriant growth of large and vigorous 
plants, such as are commonly seen in the richest 
soils—-Stramonium or Jamestown-weed, Poke, 
Lambsquarter, &c. these flourished during the 
whole of the dry season, and did not seem to be 


° . ’ nee = ©} > « © r ; ay. > is > “yr 
minent errors, as might be expected, are those 'Streams situated at any considerable distance from 


which the doctor has marked as his own. 

Having made these general remarks, I shall 
proceed to collect extracts, and show wherein 
they are erroneous. It will be understood that 
my observations refer only to the coloring of wool- 
len. 

P. 30. “* The brightness of the color is also im- 
proved by sulphuring.” 

P. 32. ** lf the wool beintended for any fine and 
bright colors, it will be better for being either 
sulphured, or exposed for a day to the action of 
the sulphureous acid.” 

Woollen cloth that has been sulphured, which 
is seldom done, excepting for uniform white, will 
never take any other color well afterwards ; nor 
will a dyer who understands his business, under- 
take to color such goods at his own risk. 

P. 60. “* The more perfectly the indigo is de- 
oxyded the better ; this is known by the uniform 
green color of the liquor in the blue vat.” 

When indigo is perfectly de-oxydized, it will 
become white, and no art can make it re-absorb 
oxygen ; consequently, no color can be obtained 
from it. The liquor of a blue vat when examin- 
ed by a workman, is usually thrown out of some 
small vessel, which is elevated above the vat; 
and the color, when viewed by transmitted light, 
should be of a fine olive green, and highly vivid. 
Now, so far from this being a state of perfect de- 
oxydizement, it is removed many shades from 
even the minimum of oxydation. 

P.5. “ The common mordants or saline sub- 





even diminished in vigor. If a tool were stricken 


stances in the preparation liquor, for woollens, 


{each other will produce the same shade of color, 
'from a like proportion of the same materials.— 
iThere is alsoa sensible difference, in the effect 
\produced by water from the same stream, when 
used at places distant from each other. 

There is a locality in the practice of dying, 
arising from the variable properties of water, 
which accounts for the various receipts given by 
different writers, to produce the same color. 1 
knew a dyer who commenced business in one 
county and failed ; he then removed to an ad- 
joining county, and became highly celebrated. 
After maintaining his reputation undiminished 
for thirty years, he returned to the county he had 
originally left, where he again lost his credit— 
nor could he there maintain the reputation of a 
common dyer. 


When water is more or less impregnated with 
limestone, the effects produced by the mordants 
on coloring matter will be very different, than in 
water containing none, which will be evident 
from the most cursory view of the subject. When 
any mordant containing an excess of acid, as 
super-tartrate of pot-ash, is thrown into water 
holding common limestone in solution, the ex- 
cess of acid will combine with the lime, and a 
new mordant will be formed ; (tartrate of lime ;) 
but this is not the extent of the effect produced— 
that portion of the lime, which remains after the 
excess of acid has been neutralized, will decom- 
pose aportion of the tartrate of pot-ash, and the 
mordants remaining in the liquor, will be tar- 





trate of lime, tartrate of pot-ash and pot-ash. If 
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the sulphate of iron be the mordant used, the re- 
sult will be sulphate of lime and an oxyde of 


will be produced more or less 
on every mordant used. When pure water is 
employed, none of these changes can take place. 
With a knowledge of these facts, and also, that 
different waters contain different alkaline earths 
and oxydes in solution, in innumerable propor- 
tions, we shall no longer be surprised at the va- 
riety of receipts given by different artists to pro- 
duce the same color. 

P. 8. “In extracting the colors of many color- 
ing drugs, as yellow and red, it seems to me, 
that a full boiling heat ought to be avoided.— 
Hence I should approve of the method employed 
in the English dychouses, on the recommenda- 
tion of Count Rumford, of boiling by steam.” 

The heat of steam is used by very few of the 
English dyers, and where used, is done from a 


iron, and changes 


— << —= 


pounds of the lac spirit, in which dissolve sis 
pounds eight ounces of lac-dye, six pounds eigh 
ounces of cream of tartar, four ounces of tumeric, 
eight ounces of cochineal, and one pound of saf- 
flower; when these ingredients are well stirred 
im, add to the mixture four ounces of diluted sul- 
phuric acid. It must now be well stirred for one 
hour, and letit remain in the sand heat, until the 
iollowing morning. ‘To dye ascarlet, one pound of 
the compost is used to two pounds of woollen. 
HOPSON. 
a 0) 
ON THE ROT IN THE GREEN SEED 
COTTON. 
Charleston, S. C. Feb. 8th, 1822. 
Drar Sir, 
Should you deem the following observations on 
the rot in green seed or upland cotton, worthy of a 





principle of economy, not from an idea of dying 
below a boiling heat. Madder reds are never 
hoiled, because the yellow of the madder, which 
can be imbibed only at a boiling heat, injures 


the color. There are but few colors that the| 


pores ef wollen will absorb below a_ boiling 
heat ; and yellows require a strong boiling.— 
Steam heat will answer im some colors, but in 
the greater number it will not, for scarlet and ma- 
ny others that have been tried by steam were 
found to have only an external coloring. Hence 
the reason why those who use steam, have a 
grate under each furnace, to be made use of 
when necessary. 


P, 16. ‘* Nicaragua, Peach, Cam, and Bar 
woods. These are new imported, and used as 


very inferior and cheap substitutes for Brazillé 
and Crazitutto. It would be well worth while to 
make a set of comparative experiments, as to 
the quality and brightness of coloring matter they 
contain, for the purpose of ascertaining their re- 
Jative value. The nitro-muriat of tin should be 
the precipitant for these woods.” 

Cam and Bar woods, produce colors of a very 
different kind, from Brazille wood, and are much 
more permanent, therefore, their relative value 
cannot be expressed, by any comparison of the 
proportion of their precipitates. Neither can an 
abundant precipitate be always considered as a 
proof of superiority, for it is often only apparent, 
and is owing to a feculent matter, which adheres 
to the acid, and is carried down with the preci- 
pitate. 

P. 17. “Stick lac :-seed lac: sheil lac. The 
red colouring matter of the resin lacca, is very 
frequently used as a dying materia] on the con- 
tinent of Europe; but in England, I believe lac 
is only used fer sealing-wax, and black paper var- 
nish.” 

The coloring matter of shell-lac, has been used 
in England about fourteen years, as a substitute 
for cochineal. kis extracted in the East Indies, 
and precipitated with muriate of tin; from 
whence it is imported in square cakes, and the 
best quality has been sold at about half the price 
of cochineal. 

I discovered the process, by which scarlet 
ould be coloured from lac lake, in the year 1807 ; 
and entered a caveat with intention to secure a 
patent right. But on leaving the country the fol- 
iowing year, I gave up all idea of reaping any ad- 
vantage from the discovery. The following is the 
process, now followed, to color scarlet with the 
lac-dye, which I have lately obtained from Eng- 
land. 

First. A lac spirit must be prepared, by dis- 
solving four ounces of tin in each pint of muriatic 
acid ; which must be done by digesting the mix- 
ture ina sandheat. This iscalled the lac spirit. 
When the tinis dissolved, the following compost 
must be prepared in a sand heat also ; take ten 





place in your truly useful paper, I beg you will give 
them an insertion, and oblige one of your subscri- 
bers from South Carolina. 

In the year 1818, my cotton was first visited by 
this dreadful malady, the rot, and suffered consid- 
jerably. From frequent conversations with sever- 
jat intelligent and observant planters, I became 
|convinced, that the injury was caused by an insect’s 
| puncturing the pod, and most probably for the pur- 
| pose of depositing its egg, which might be pro- 
tected through the winter, by the woolly fibres 
which adhere to the seed. In 1819, I tried the 
following experiment, particularly ona small field 
of rich land contiguous to my dwelling house. Ear- 
ly in the winter I had the stalks collected and 
burnt ; and finding that many pods, destroyed by 
rot, had fallen off and were lying about the field, 
| had them carefully raked up and burnt. A few 
days before sowing, | had several casks got, in each 
of which were put about one bushel of ashes to 
about twenty gallons of water, taken from a manure 
heap, and a gallon or two of pickle, which had been 
used for curing meat during the winter. The mix- 
ture being well stirred, was allowed to stand for 
24 hours—the seed was then put in carefully, a 
small quantity at a time, and stirred, so as to sepa- 
rate them. They were allowed to steep about 20 
hours, and then rolled in ashes, mixed with a small 
iquantity of lime, until each sced was completely 
icovered. On the 25th of March, the field was 
planted (immediately after the seed was roiled) 
and, although the season was cold, came up well. 
Towards autumn I perceived a little rot among it 
The produce, when gathered in, was kept sepa- 
rate from all other cotton, and yielded 285 lbs. of 
clean good cotton peracre. I mention this, to shew 
that the effect of rot must have been inconsidera- 
ble. My other fields were treated ina similar man- 
ner, with the exception of raking up the fallen pod, 
which was found tedious. These, likewise, suf- 
fered rot very materially. The next year, being 
absent from home at planting time, I directed the 
same process to be followed ; but am inclined to 
think, it was not done with the same attention. I 
had more rot this year, but very far less than my 
neighbors. I have, however, abandoned the cul- 
ture of the green for that of the black seed cotton, 
(from its dreadful effects in the lower country) 
which is free from this evil ; and, although I have 
observed the small dark speck (which is the inci- 
pient stage of rot with green seed) upon the pods, 
it appears to have done no harm, from the pod be- 
ing probably of a firmer and more impenetrable 
texture. 

I am of opinion, thatifthis plan wastried through- 
out a neighborhood generally, the disastrous ef- 
fects of rot might be much diminished, if not alto- 
gether prevented; but it may not have the desired 
effect in solitary instances, as the insects may 
transport themselves from fields infected, to those 
where the precaution may have been used. Nor 








can I affirm, that very strong ley may not injure 
the germinating of the seed ; but, with such «as I 
have tried, I know that it will not; as I have had 
seed to remain in the ground for several weeks 
from drought, and then come up well. This, how- 
ever, can be tried on a small scale, by placing the 
seed so prepared, in a warm piace, before the sow- 
ing of the crop generally. The cultivating of gicen 
seed cotton being altogether given up, in the part 
of the country in which I reside, I shall renew my 
experiment this year—and, should it be attended 
with the success anticipated, will feel much hap- 
piness in communicating it. 


0 eS“ 
From the Archieves of Useful Knowledge. 
To Make Soft Soap. 


Take five bushels of ashes, damp them thex 
roughly on the ground, andletthem stand from 
five hours to two days, as may be convenient ; 
then make up the heap in anoblong form, open 
the middle, and put in three pecks of perfectly 
fresh lime, and sprinkle about three or four quarts 
of water over it, and cover up: observe to use hot 
water in very cold weather. In large experi- 
ments, cold water will answer in any weather. 

In half an hour, the lime will heat, and burst 
open the heap of ashes, when the whole must be 
well and quickly mixed, and put intotheley tub, 
to the depth of one foot, and beaten moderately ; 
another layer of ashes, of the same depth as the 
first, is then to be added and beaten as before, 
and soon until the tub it filled within six inches 
of the top; water is then to be poured in steadily 
until the ashesare nearly or entirely spent. The 
ley must be of a strength scarcely sufficient te 
float a newly laid egg: four gallons of this ley are 
to be put into a large kettle, and thirty or forty 
pounds of fat added, and well stirred, over a gen- 
tle heat. When it isperceived, that the sharp 
taste of the mixture is lost, more ley isto be ad- 
ded occasionally, until the soap becomes transpa- 
rent and very thick, and toward the last of the 
operation the liquid must be made to boil briskly. 
When the soap is made, let it stand fora day; 
when, if it does not grow thin, in that time, ne 
apprehensions need be excited as to the occur- 
rence of that circumstance. The kettle should 
be covered, and should hold more liquid than it 
is intended to boil, to give room for a brisk ebul- 
lition towards the close. 

For HARD SOAP, mild ley is to be used.— 
When the soft soap is finished, and the mixture 
still tolerably hot, add sea salt until the ley drops 
clear from the soap: if it closes, add more salt, 
and at the same time, slacken the fire ; then boil 
until the froth becomes as light as a teather.— 
Draw the fire, and pour in salt and water into the 
mixture to cool it, observing to make a rapid 
stream, and not to let any drops fall in turning up 
the bucket. When the soap is too strong of the 
alkali, it will not grain ; in that case, add clean 
fat by degress, until it granulates, stirring it all 
the time over agentle heat. When it boils, ne 
more fat need be added. ‘ 

It istobe observed, thatif the ashes have been 
too tightly pressed inthe ley tub, the ley will not 
filtrate ; and if they have not been sufficiently 
pressed, the water will runfoul. In the first case, 
the ashes may be loosened with a long iron scew- 
er ; inthe latter, they must remain some hours to 
settle, and also be pressed. 

Observation—The foregoing receipts were 
some years since given to the Editor, by one of 
the best manufacturers of soap in Philadelphia, 
and he had it tried under his direction, with suc- 
cess. He has even recently recovered a large 
quantity of half made soap, by knowing the pro- 





portions of the several ingredients employed, and 
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by supplying the deficient ones agreeably to the 
rece)j}..; after the female farm servant declared 
that the mass was worth nothing. Rather less 
fresh lime was used than is directed. 


a >) 


REMARKS 
On Hydrofihobia, more particularly as it occurs 
in Dogs ; ina letter froma gentleman of obser- 
vation and experience in New-Jersey, dated 

March 15, 1822. 

S1r—I lately read with much pleasure, in the 
New York Spectator of the 1st instant, Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s letter to you, accompanying Dr. Maro- 
chetti’s very interesting report onthe symptoms 
and cures of hydrophobia. 

As I consider it the duty of every member of 
the human race, to communicate any thing that 
may inany way tendto elucidate or corroborate 
this wonderful discovery, (the greatest that has 
yet been made in medical science,) I beg leave to 
submit to your consideration two cases which 
within these eighteen months have fallen within 
my personal knowledge and information, that may 
be depended on. 

Onthe morning of the 18th of December, 1820, 
while living in Canada, a favorite dog belonging to 


me of the Setter breed, showed what I imagined | 


sy sof madness, o i i >di- | : : . 
to be symptomsof madness, on which I immedi jwhetier or not Mr.G. followed my advice ; but 


lin. case he has not, I now give you all the circum- 


ately directed my servant to tie him up in an out- 
house, and to give him some salt and water, as he 
appeared from scratching his neck and throat un- 
til it absolutely bled, to have something sticking 
in it; this made him in a short time throw up a 
quantity of yellow frothy matter, and seemed to 
relieve him very much, so that at 12 e’clock he 
appeared free from every species of complaint.— 
Soon after, the servant gave him some water 
which he lapped freely and immediately threw 
up a large quantity of the same yellow frothy 
matter, some of itin large lumps. From these 
symptoms I was induced to think he had swallow- 
ed some poisonous substance, on which account I 
gave him some milk and water and fat mutton 
broth, which he took freely and appeared as if 
sensible of the attention paid him, andas usual 
wagged his tail and readily obeyed every order I) 
gave him. 


iance necessary. 


question he asked was “have you disposed of the 
dog ?” to which to his great surfirrise the servant 
answered “ No sir, I could not findin my heart to 
kill the poor dumb brute, and as he seemed by 
his violent scratching to have something in his 
throat or mouth, that caused his illness, I got a 
friend to assist me, who held him down while I 
opened his mouth for the purpose of examining it 
and his throat, when under his tongue, I observed 
a large Blob or Tumour, which I opened with a 
penknife, and out of it came agreat deal of nasty 
matter, which the dog threw out of his mouth, 
immediately leapt up, frisked about the room as if 
sensible of the cure that had beer effected on 
him, and he is now as wellas ever he was.” Mr. 
Grant could hardly believe the story ; but the en- 
trance of the dog intothe room in his usual man- 
ner, tohisgreat joy, confirmed the truth of it. 
On Mr. G.’s relating these circumstances to me, 
I mentioned to him that I thought the matter of 
so great consequence, that he ought to draw up a 
statement, and communicate it to some medical 
friend, as it might, perhaps, be the means of find- 
ing out a cure for the distemper in dogs, which I 
then thought it was, though was convinced, from 
Dr. M.’s report, that it was the real hydrophobia. 
As I soon after left that country, I do not know 





stances of both cases, well convinced that they 
cannot be placed in better hands ; leaving you at 


for some hours. On his return home, the first | 


ON BATHING. 

From Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, edited by 
Professor Cooper, and for sale by Abraham 
Small, Bookseller, Philadelphia. 

_ Bath, in the general acceptation of the term, 
signifies a convenient receptacle of water adapt- 
ed to the various purposes of washing or cleans- 
ing, and bracing the body, either by plunging, or 
continuing in it for a certain time. 

Baths may be divided into co/d, coo/, warm, and 
hot : and these again into natural and artificial. 

In order to treat this interesting subject syste- 

matically, we shall consider it according to the 
division above-mentioned. 
_ Cold Baths are those of a temperature varying 
from the 33d to the 56th degree of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. ‘The general properties of the 
cold bath consist in its power of contracting the 
animal fibres, while it dissipates the caloric (or 
matter of heat) that exists between their inter- 
stices, and thus effects a greater approximation of 
the particles, which were before dilated and re- 
laxed by heat. That such is the natural influ- 
ence of cold, cannot be doubted ; and hence this 
species of bath, by its powerful action on the 
whole system, is one of the most important medi- 
cinal remedies presented by the hand, and, as it 
were, supplied by the very bosom of nature. 

Even in the most remote times, cold bathing 

was resorted to, with obvious advantage, by ner- 

vous and debilitated persons ; but in the dark or 





liberty to make such use as you may think proper, 
of thisinformation. / 

As Dr. M. mentiohs having the hands properly 
covered when examining the mouths of patients, I! 
would beg leave to suggest your publishing what! 
material you deem a proper and necessary cover-! 
ing for the hand; with which, and a lancet, at! 
least one person in each village or large family! 
ought, in case of accidents to be provided, as) 
there are many parts of this extensive country 
where medical aid cannot be procured, or the pa- 
tient unable to pay the expense of the long attend- 


' 


And I would also beg leave to! 
suggest the propriety of having this report of Dr. 
M.’s promulgated throughout the country in gene- 
ral, through the medium of Newspapers or cheap 





Next day his appearance was more unfavoura- 
ble, his eyes appeared glazed and heavy, his tail} 
drooped, his stomach and bowels were contracted | 
his back raised in a circular form, and Ais neck} 
raw from continual scratching. At this time I 
had him and the barrow in which he lay removed 
to a warmer place, which I did without any diffi- 
culty, as he knew and obeyed me as usual: yet 
soon after, when I held out my stick towards him, 
he laid hold and left the marks of his teeth in it. 
In the evening I gave him some more milk and wa- 
ter and mutton broth, which he took freely and 
went to rest. 

About midnight I was awakened by hisincessant 
and apparently painful barking, which he continu- 
ed without intermission untilday light, when he 
exhibited what appeared to me such undoubted 
signs of violent madness, that I was under the 
painful necessity of shooting him. My servant 
then told me that the day I desired him to be tied 
up, he made a snap at histhigh, and gave it a 

inch, but having on thick pantaloons and drawers 
he did not break the skin, and no bad consequen- 
ees have issued from it. 

When staying last August, with my friend, Mr. 
Grant, at Montreal, I happened to mention all 
these circumstances to him, when he, pointing to 
a favorite dog, lying at his feet, told me, that 
about two years ago he was in so similar a situa- 
tion, that he left orders with his servant to shoot 
him, and ashe could not do it himself or be in the 


pamphlets, with the addition of such remarks as 
you may think proper or necessary to make to it. 

When I wasa boy at school, in the North of 
England, I learnt to worm dogs, which it was 
said did not prevent their going mad ; butin case 
they were infected, occasioned a relaxation or 
paralysis in the lower jaw, which disabled them 
from biting any thing, and under that idea, I af- 
terwards wormed a number of dogs, but cannot, 
at this distant period, say what were the conse- 
quences or effects of it; but as the custom was 
general, there must have been something in it, 
and perhaps might have proceeded from the idea 
that the tongue was somehow afflicted. ‘That the 
saliva of a mad dog will not communicate the dis- 
ease unless carried into the circulation through a 
wound inthe skin, Iam perfectly convinced, as a 
lady a friend of mine, had her face licked all over 
bya favourite greyhound, which had been tied 
up on account of being supposed to be infected, 
but got loose, and immediately after being again 
tied up got loose a second time and ran off, and 
before he was killed bit a number of dogs and 
cattle, a// of which went mad, yet the lady nev- 
er felt any bad consequences from it. 

With real esteem, 

Ihave the honor tobe, 
Sir, your most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
WW, AFF#R EEE | 








way when it wasdone, he went into the country 


Dr. MitenELL, M.D. 


middle ages, this genuine source of health was 


jtotally neglected, till the good sense of Kuro- 


peans again adopted it as a general restorative, 
when the prevailing diseases of relaxation and 
atony rendered the use of such a remedy inesti- 
mable, 

The superior advantages of cold bathing over 
all internal corroborants, consists chicfly in its 
immediate salutary action on the solids, without 
the intervention of the organs of digestion and nu- 
trition ; without having to perform a passage 
through numerous channels, before it can exert 
its efficacy. For this obvious reason, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to those constitutions which, though 
robust, and apparently healthy, are liable to ner- 
vous, hysteric, hypochondrial, and paralytic af- 
fections, as well as to frequent attacks of flatu- 
lency and consequent indigestion. 

Without expatiating, either on the history, or 
the sensible effects of the Cold Bath, we shall 
proceed : 

I. Toa general enumeration of those cases, in 
which it cannot be resorted to with advantage 
and safety. 

Ij. ‘To lay down the necessary rules and di- 
rections for the use of this Aeroic remedy. 

With respect to the former, we must be con- 
cise, and shall chiefly point out by negative pro- 
positions, those particular states of the body, in 
which co/d bathing must not be attempted : name- 
ly, 1. In a full habit of body, or what is called 
general j/ethora, on account of the frequent Te- 
brile disposition attending such individuals ; 2. 
In hemorrhages or fluxes of blood, open wounds 
or ulcers, and every kind of inflammation, whe- 
ther external or internal; 3. In obstructions of 
the intestines, or habitual costiveness ; 4. In at- 
fections of the breast and lungs, such as difficult 
respiration, short and dry coughs, &c. 5. When 
the whole mass of the fluids appears to be vitiat- 
ed, or tainted with a peculiar acrimony, which 
cannot be easily defined, but is obvious from a 
sallow colour of the tace, slow healing of the flesh 
whien cut or bruised, and from a scorbutic tenden- 
cy of the whole body ; 6. In gouty and rheuma- 
tic paroxysms ; though Sir Jonn FLOYER asserts, 
that “ Paodagries sometimes have kept their fits 
off with it ;” 7. In cutaneous eruptions, which 
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tend to promote a critical discharge of humours 
by the pores (yet the celebrated physician just 
mentioned, informs us, that great cures have 
been effected in the /efirosy, by bathing in what 
he calls, “ Cold Sulphur Water’) 8. During 
pregnancy; and 9. In a distorted or deformed 
state of the body, except in particular cases to be 
ascertained by professional men. Sir Joun far- 


hour, while the latter are generally able to sus- 
tain its impression for double that time. 

3. The head should first come in contact with 
the water, either by immersion, pouring water 
upon it or covering it for a minute with a wet 
cloth, and then diving head-foremost into the wa- 
ter. 

4, As the immersion will be less felt whenit is 





ther recommends, but too indiscriminately, the! 
dipping of ricketty children one year old, every|that the first impression should be uniform over 
morning in cold water; and he is of opinion that,|the body, we must not enter the bath slowly or 
in adults, it prevents the infection of fevers, by|timorously, but with a degree of boldness. 

‘contrary method would be dangerous ; as it might} 
propel the blood from the lower to the upper | wards taken. The evening is certainly not the 
parts of the body, and thus occasion a fit of ap-jbest time to use the cold bath in the city ; seve 


making the body less sensible of the changes of 
air; that, in old women, it stops violent hemor- 
rhages from the uterus; that it has contributed to 
cure canine madness, poisonous bites of animals, 
and obstinate agues, by going in previously to the 
return of the fit, and after all the evacutions of 
the body have been properly attended to; and, 
lastly, that the Sea-water Bath has been of emi- 
nent service in dropsies, and defective hearing : 
in which last case he knew a deaf person who 
could hear perfectly well, on the day he bathed 
in the sea. 

Experience, however, has but too often evinc- 
ed, that this excellent remedy, whether by fresh 
or salt water, cannot be implicitly relied upon in 
those complaints ; nor will it be productive of 
any good effects, unless our conduct, in general, 
be accommodated to the following rules : 

1. It is a vulgar error, that it is safer to enter 
the water when the body is coo/, and that per- 
sons heated by exercise, and beginning to per- 
spire, should wait till they are perfectly cooled. 
‘Lhus, by plunging into it, in this state, an alarm- 
ing and dangerous chillness frequently seizes 
them, and the injury sustained is generally as- 
cribed to their going into it too warm ; while it 
doubtless arises from the contrary practice. Dr. 
J. Curriz, of Liverpool, in his valuable “ 7'rea- 
tise on the Effects of Water in Fevers,” says, with 
equal truth and precision, that “ in the earliest 
stages of exercise, before profuse perspiration 
has dissipated the heat, and fatigue debilitated 
the living power, nothing is more safe, according 
to my experience, than the cold bath. ‘This is so 
true, that I have for some years, constantly di- 
rected infirm persons to use such a degree of 
exercise, before immersion, as may produce some 
increased action of the vascular system, with some 
increase of heat, and thus secure a force of re-ac- 
tion under the shock, which otherwise might not 
always take place. But, though it be perfectly 
safe to go into the cold bath in the earlier stages 
of exercise, nothing is more dangerous than this 
practice, after exercise has produced perspira- 
tion, or terminated in langour and fatigue ; be- 
cause in such circumstances the heat is not only 
sinking rapidly, but the system parts more easily 
with the portion that remains.” In short, itis a 
rule liable to no exception, that moderate exer- 
cise ought always to precede cold bathing, to 
promote the re-action of all the vessels and mus- 
cles, on entering the water ; for neither previous 
rest, nor exercise to a violent degree, are proper 
on this occasion. 

2. The duration of every cold bathing applied 
to the whole body, ought to be short, and must be 
determined by the bodily constitution, and the 
sensations of the individual ; for healthy persons 
may continue in it much longer than valetudina- 
rians ; and both will be influenced by the temper- 
ature of the air, so that in summer they can enjoy 
it for an hour, when, in spring or autumn, one or 
two minutes may be sufficient. Under similar 


circumstances, cold water acts on aged and lean 
persons with more violence than on the young 
and corpulent; hence the former, even in the 
hottest days of summer, can seldom with safety 
remain in the bath longer than a quarter of an 


effected suddenly ; and as it is of consequence 


A 


usual immersion ; and can be more readily pro- 





poplexy. For these reasons, the shower bath is 
attended with considerable advantages, because 
jit transmits the water quickly over the whole 
body ; and, consequently, is more consistent with 
the rules before-mentioned. 


which case, the afternoon, or trom one to two 
hours before sun-set, will be more elligible ; as 


ithe water has then acquired additional warmth 


from the rays of the sun, and the immersion will 
not interfere with digestion: on the whole, one 
hour after a light breakfast, or ¢wo hours before, 
or four hoursafter dinner, are the best periods of 
the day, for this purpose. 

6. While the bather isin the water, he should 
not remain inactive, but apply brisk general fric- 
tion, and move hisarms and legs, to promote the 
circulation of the fluids from the heart to the ex- 
tremities. It would, therefore, be extremely im- 
prudent to continue in the water till a second chill- 
ness attacks the body ; a circumstance which 
would not only defeat the whole purpose inten- 
ded, but might at the same time be productive of 
the most injurious effects. 

Immediately after the person leaves the bath, 
it will be necessary for him, with the assistance 
of another person for despatch, to wipe and dry 
his body with a coarse and clean cloth. He 
should not afterwards sit inactive, or enter a car- 
riage, unless warmly clothed and wearing flannel 
next the skin: if season and circumstances per- 
mit, it will be more proper and highly beneficial, 
to take gentle exercise till the equilibrium of the 
circulation be restored, and the vessels as well as 
the muscles, have acquired a due degree of re- 
action. 

The best place for cold bathing is in the invigo- 
rating water of the sea, or a clear river ; and 
where neither of these can be conveniently re- 
sorted to, we recommend the SHowER BaTH ; an 
apparatus which may be procured from the tin- 
man. Its effects are doubtless more powerful 
than those of the common bath: and though the 
latter covers the surface of the body more uni- 
formly, yet this circumstance by no means de- 
tracts fromthe excellence of the former: because 
those intermediate parts, which the water has 
not touched, receive an electric and sympathetic 
impression, in a degree similar to those brought 
into actual contact. Asevery dropof water from 
the shower bath operates as a partial cold bath, 
its vivifying shock to robust individuals, is more 
extensive and beneficial, than from any other 
method of bathing. 

Hence this bath is possessed of the following 
important advantages ; 1. The sudden contact of 
the water may be repeated, prolonged, and modi- 
fied, at pleasure; 2. The head and breast are 
tolerably secure, as it descends towards the low- 
er extremities : thus, the circulation is not impe- 
ded, breathing is less affected, and a determina- 
tion of blood to the head and breast is effectually 
obviated; 3. As the water descends in single 
drops, itis mere swmulatingand pleasant, than the 





5. The morning is the most proper time for! 
using the cold bath, unless it bein a river; in: 


} 


cured and adapted to circumstances; lastly, 4, 
The degree of pressure from the weight of wa- 
ter, is here likewise in a great measure preven- 
ted ; nor is the circulation of the fluids interrupted 
so as to render the use of this bath in any degree 
dangerous ; a circumstance of the highest impor- 
tance ; because by the ordinary immersion, per~ 
sons are often exposed to injuries which they 
least apprehended. 

Cold bathing produces the best effects when 
used early in the morning ; and when, after wi- 
ping the body dry, moderate exercise is after- 


ral cases having occurred within the Editor’s ob- 
servation, of violent fevers in persons who tried 
this experiment inthe months of August and 
September. Bathing in salt water every morning 
is said to preserve strangers from the dangerous 
seasoning fevers of the West Indies ; but in this 
case temperance must also be joined, and is pro- 


‘bably more certain in its effects than any other 


remedy. The cold bath is highly useful to pre 
serve children from the bowel complaints which 
prevail in the summer throughout the United 


States. 
4ENS WAR MNES. oti 
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7° The comforts, and the profits of rural life, 
are made up in a great measure, by attention te 
small matters. Though every one might—how 
few do, enjoy in their families the sweets collect- 
ed bythe industrious Bee. Howlittle is known 
by the mass of society, of the natural history or 
economy of this interesting insect. We shal! 
publish several papers on the management of it, and 
have begun with a small English treatise of mod- 
ern date. It is calculated in England that almost 
every Cottager might keep from four to six hives, 
and that each one ought to yield him 25 shillings, 
exclusive of the swarm, sothat every one might 
pay therent of his cottage from the produce of 
his hives alone ; certainly nothing yields a great- 
er profit, compared with the disbursement thau 
the keeping of bees. 

Our files contain other works and communica- 
tions on the same subject, which will be noticed or 
inserted as opportunities offer. 

iG We have just received from London, a 
copy of asmall work, The American Gardener, 
from the pen of the celebrated William Cobbett. 
Our readers will find it very curious and useful, 
and as soon as we can get the engravings execu 
ted, we shall commence the publication of the 
work entire in this paper. 

3? We return our sincere thanks to those of 
our patrons who have already so promptly and 
honorably complied with the terms of subscrip- 
tion. 

> The long continued and severe illness of 
Mr. Redding, who attends to the details of this 
paper, will account for the non-appearance of the 
Index to the third volume, as well as for other 
omissions and irregularities. He is again at his 
desk, to the great relief of the Editor, and the 
Index may be expected within the next twe 
weeks. 

—— re. ( ) me 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Corn, 72 to 74cts—Whiskey, 31—Wool, 30 to 50 
—Wheat, red, 132 to 135—do. white, 135 to 140 
—Maryland Tobacco—fine yellow, none—good 
yellow $16 to 18—Fine red, 8 to 12—good do. 6 te 
8—Common, 5 to 7—Eastern Shore, 3 to 5—se- 
cond do. 1 to 4—all other articles remain as dt 





last weck’s quotations. 
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The Cottager’s Manual, 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOU' 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 

To the president, vice piresidents, the treasurer, 
and members of the Britwh Apiarian Society, 
avho, by their laudable endeavors, have encoura- 
wed theculture of the Bec, amongst the cotta- 
cers, this manual is dedicated, with feelings of 
the most profound respect, by their secretary. 

[CONTINUED.]} 
APRIL. 

‘The active department of the apiary increases 
this month, in warm and favourable situations the 
population of the hive will have increased con- 
siderably, and towards the latter end of the 
month, some drones may perhaps have made 
their appearance. This ought tobe the subject 
of congratulation to every bee-master,* and ] 
would wish to impress this maxim upon his mind, 
carly drones, early swarms; for immediately 
that adrone is perceived, the most positive con- 
clusions may be drawn, that the time is not far 
distant, when the proprictor will be gratified with 
the sight of a swarm. 

‘Phe provident apiarian will this month pro- 
vide himself with the number of hives requisite 
for the reception of his swarms. his is a point 
ef prudence on the part of every apiarian, tor it 
is certain that many swarmsare lost from a want 
ef attention, in being seasonably provided with 
hives—never put a swarm into an old hive, indeed 
gome cottagers pay so little attention to this ad- 
vice, or consider it of so little consequence, that 
it appears perfectly immaterial to them in_ what 
sort of a hive they put the swarms, so that it be a 
hive ; it seems to be of no moment whatever, 
whether, the hive stored in some outhouse or cel- 
lar, has been the receptacle, during the winter, 
ot all sorts of vermin obnoxious to the Bees, or 
whether the eggs of the moth have been deposit- 








iriction or singeing, I prefer the latter, as exces 
sive rubbing is apt to injure the texture of the 
hive, and whilst it takes away one straw, general- 
iy raises another. ‘The hives, being thus pro- 
perly prepared, should be put into a dry place, 
to beready for immediate use. 
The hives this month should be visited every 
evening, and watch for the little speckled butter- 
flies which fly out at twilight, and which enter the 
hives for the purpose of depositing their eges.— 
These moths may be reckoned amongst the prin- 
cipal enemies of the Bees, for they carry on their 
works so secretly and insidiously, that a hive is 
often ruined before tle proprictor is aware of it. 
Iam, however, compelled to say, that I know of 
no method by which the ravages of these insects 
can be arrested inthe common hive. They gene- 
rally lay their eggsin their crevices at the top, or 
in some of the empty cells, and particularly those 
appropriated for the brood; the shape of the 
common hive prevents ail examination at the top, 
and the actual destruction of the hive is comple- 
ted before the proprietor is aware of it, or has 
eventhe slightest suspicion of it. There is there- 
fore only one chance which the proprietor of Bees 
inthe common hive can expect ot arresting the 
evil, which is to catch the butterflies on their en- 
tering the hive, and an hour in the evening, when 
the labor of the day is done, may be well and pro- 
fitably employed, in watching for these arch ene- 
mies of the Bees, and by annihilating their exis- 
tence strike at the root of the evil at once.* 
The queen wasp will often make her appear- 
ance this month, and every exertion should be 
used to kill her: let it be considered, that with 
the destruction of every queen wasp, several thou- 
sand enemiesof the Bees are destroyed in embryo, 
and | must acknowledge that I always feela pecu- 
liar satisfaction in entrapping one of the regal foun- 
ders of a colony of the most inveterate fees which 
my favorite insects have tocontend against. The 
keeper of a number of hives would find it his im- 
terest to givea premium fora certain number of 
queen wasps, in the same manner that farmers 





ed in it, tobe hatched with the return of spring, 
and in a short time to prove the destruction of| 
the combs. 1 would advise the cottager to follow 
the example of the antiquated lady, who not hav-| 


give apremium for sparrows; for I.am certain, 
comparatively speaking, that the sparrow does 
not commit greater depredation upon the proper- 


ning in all directions before the entrance of the 
hive, shewing the anger of their dispositions b: 
attacking without ceremony some of their ow; 
community, but instantly finding out their ri 
take, they desist from the attack, but their chole 
ric disposition appears, by this disappointment, 
to be rather increased than diminished. Thirdly, 
if a number of Bees be seen lying dead on the 
ground before the hive, and if the wings of the 
dead Bees be in a perpendicular position, ne 
doubt can then exist of the hive having under 
gone an attack, or that itis in danger of it ;—the 
most prudent method to be adopted in this case, 
is toremove the attacked hive toa remote part 
of the garden, and by way of deceiving the at 
tackers, put an empty hive in the place of it: 
this should be done late in the evening, and onthe 
following morning the enemy will appear ready 
for the attack, and finding no opposition, will, 
coward-like proceed most resolutely to enter th: 
empty hive, and finding not the expected booty, 
will, in a short time relinquish the attack and 
wisely betake theniselves to more honest meant 
of obtaining a livelihood. 
Towards the end of this month, artificia! 
swarms may be made, but not untilthe actual ex 
istence of drones has been ascertained. Notwith 
standing this practice has been strongly recom 
mended by some apiarians, I cannot but consider it, 
in general, as a forcing of nature, and diverting her 
operations out of her usual track. In warm cli- 
mates some benefit may be derived from it, but 
after a series of experiments in this country, all 
of which have tended rather to the destruction 
and impoverishment of the parent hive, I have 
wholly desisted from making artificial swarms, 
nor would I recommend the adoption of the sys 
tem toany persons but those, who are actuated 
by a desire of novelty, and of curiosity in the 
management of their Bees. 
It is possible that towards the close of this 
month,* some swarms may be thrown, but as it is 
a very rare occurrence, the particulars of that 
most interesting event inthe management of Bees, 
shall be reserved until the following month, 
MAY. 
This may be considered, in some respects, as 





ty of the farmer, than the wasp upon that of the 


the busiest month of the year, in the apiary.— 


ing a hive ready for her swarm, sagaciously took! apiarian. ‘The best method of killing the queen|‘The skill of the proprietor has brought his hives 


the utensil from under her bed, rather than to wasp is to carry a small bit of cane in your pock-|safely through the dangers of the winter andthe 
select an old rotten and musty hive, for a fine and et, and when her majesty has alighted upon a!spring, and he isnow onthe eve of reaping his 


early swarm. ‘The expense of anew hive, com-, 
pared with the advantage derived from it, is not; 
worth the mention, and I am certain that no per-, 
son whois alive to his own interest, will ever 
commit a blunder so egregious in the manage- 


bush to give her an ungracious fillup, and lay her 
prostate upon the ground.f 

An attack upon the weaker hives may often oc- 
cur in this month, and should it escape the vigi- 
lance of the apiarian, the destruction of his hives 





| 


-~? 
reward. The drones have now for some time 
made their appearance, which is the first indi- 
cation of athriving hive, and I will now proceed 
to stute the other signs, by which the novice may 
ascertain the certainty of the approaching swarm. 


ment of his Bees, as toput his swarms into old may be the consequence. It may be necessary to'In the first place, the increased heat in the inte- 


hives. 
Having provided the requisite number of hives, 


state the signs by which a hive, on the eve of be-, 
ing attacked, may be known. In the first place, | 


rior of the hive, arising from a numerous popu- 
lation, may be ascertained by observing a few 


the first step to be taken is to clear the interior'a number of Bees will be seen flying about the/Bees standing at the entrance, with their wings 
from all projecting straws, and carefully to inspect) hive, and dogging about the entrance ; some will in that continual and quick motion, that they can 


the texture of the hive, that noholes may be left} venture on the stool, as if to try the temper of 
Should| the inhabitants within; by degrees they will ven- 


through which the light can penetrate. 
any holes be perceptible, they must be stopped 
with putty or mortar ; this will save the Bees a 
sreat deal of trouble, as it is their first occupa- 
tion on taking possession of a hive, to stop up 
every crevice by which the light can be admitted. 
‘The projecting straws may be removed, either by 








* Bonner, the celebrated Scottish apriarian, 
who, if he had been guided by the light of edu- 
cation, would have made a most conspicuous fig- 
ure in the elucidation of the natural history of 
the Bee, always considered that day a holiday in 
which the first drone made its afifpearance ; heim- 
mediately collected his family, and often in the 
jilenitude of his enthusiasm, the apfiarian would 
in the language of Burns, “‘toddle right fu” to 


ture near to the entrance, until perceived by the 
Bees, an attack takes place, and the cowards im- 
mediately betake themselves to flight; in the 
second place, anumber of Bees will be seen run- 





scarcely be perceived. 


Every action of these 
surprising insects appear to be actually founded 
on a sense of reasoning, for the heat of the hive 
no sooner begins to be disagreeable to them; than 
a number of Bees immediately station themselves 
at the entrance, and by an increased circulation 
of air, occasioned by the motion of their wings, 





* Gentlemen who are frrevented by particular 
occupfiations from watching their hivesin the twi- 
light, might employ a little girl or boy to watch 
for the butterflies, and a small fremium given 
ufion the number caught, would act as an excite- 
ment to their vigilance. 

+ Lonce killed in a gentleman’s garden in Scot- 
land twenty-nine queen wasfis, in one morning ; 
reckoning each wasp to found a colony, on an 
average, of two thousand, I had consequently 
destroyed nearly sixty thousand insects, which de- 
serve the title of the bucenecra of the imeect race. 





bed fram the egcets of hes generous methiegiin. ; 


temper the excessive heat of their domicile. It 








* In the daily papers of the first week of 
March 1819, it was most gravely stated, that a 
swarm of Bees had settled ufion a man’s head, in 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, on the 26th of 
February, and that they were hived without the 
individual sustaining any injury—they should 
further have stated, that the man hada wig on, 
and that the Bees were safely hived in the said 
wig, and were now at work in it—the one woieltl 





deseyve as much belief as the ether. 
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is also certain, that this motion of the wings isalral clear and bright. The Bees seldom or never |marrowbones and cleavers* ;—it has no more ef- 
demonstration of joy—for confine a Bee for a few|swarm in high winds, nor when the sky is over. few to make the Bees settle, than the music of 
hours, and then restore him to the hive, anc he | cast—they will, however, often swarm on a sud- a fiddle or a flute to make a deaf man dance, on 
will stand fora minute or two waving his wings at {een gleam of sunshine, and consequently when it) the contrary lar well convinced, that whatever 
the entrance. ‘The second criterion of an in-|is the least expected by the proprietor. After effect it may have, it is highly injurious, as it 
creased population, preceding the swarming, is|the usual signs of swarming have been exhibited,|may prevent the Bees from settling where they 
the small drops of perspiration which are visi- I would therefore advise every keeper of Bees to/intended. The first flight of a swarm is very sel- 
ble at the entrance, called by the country people,!be constantly upon the alert—I have seen so ma-|dom to any great distance from the hive,—and I 
the sweating of the hive. This perspiration isiny persons lose their swarms, from a supposed | have reason to believe that the first congrega ion 
attended by a particular odour, resembling that \ onviction upon their minds, that their Bees would |of the Bees is merely to assemble the whole of 
of heated wax, and an increased blackness of the not swarm on that particular day, on account of|/the community in one body, and then to take 
stool at the entrance. These may be called the/some adverse signs regarding the weather, or, their flight to their selected abode, in some hol- 
prognostics of an increasing and superabundant jwhat is still worse, on account: of some ridicu-|low tree or hole in a house or barn. Being, how- 
population; but that which immediately pre-jlous superstition or prejudice, like that which is|ever, arrested by the foresight of their owner, in 
cedes the swarming, and which may indeed be|prevalent inthe north, that Bees never swarm on | providing a suitable dwelling for them, added to 
called the warning sigh to the proprietor, is the}a Saturday, for the very powerful and cogent | the instinctive fear of danger which appears to be 


clustering of the Bees outside of the hive— 


ireason, that the following day is Sunday ; 


that I|so strongly impressed upon the Queen Bee, on 


hanging sometimes in large bodies under the st« ol,jam never disposed to relax in my endeavors to|her exposure tothe open air, the Bees take to 
and crowding in such numbers round the en-jimpress it upon the minds of every apiarian, that 


trance, that the working Bees can scarcely gain 
admission. In the middle of the day the bees 


; when Bees have once taken to clustering, not to 
‘lose sight of them from the hour of nine to two, 


will also be seen running out of the hive, as if/or even later, until the swarm is actually on the 


something in the inside were driving them out—| wine. 


‘The cause is actually unknown to us 
¢ , 


| . . . 
and the drones will appear the most busy and ac-| which prompts the immediate departure of the 


tive amongst them. ‘This extraordinary activity 


swarm, and until that cause can be ascertained, 


will be apparent, and will increase daily, until/the moment when the effect will be perceptible 


the swarm flies off, and when the Bees have/must remain indefinite. 


The departure of a 


once taken to clustering and hanging out of the |swarm certainly depends upon the Queen, but 


hive during the whole of the night—let the pro-| whether she be driven from the hive, or quits it }experienced Bee-keeper. 
voluntarily, is inveloped in great doubt. 


prietor be then strictly upon his guaoard—tor the 


The 





their hive and immediately commence their la- 
bors. 

It is impossible to lay down any particular di- 
rections for the hiving of a swarm, as no two situ- 
ations are similar in which it settles. The most 
easy situation is that in which the hive can be held 


‘under the swarm, and the Bees shaken into it ; 


whenthe swarm settles on a post, or an upright 
branch of a tree which cannot be cut off, some 
difficulty then presents itself to the timid and in- 
Inall cases a goose’s 
wing will be found of essential service, as the 


following day perhaps, will give him the wished/monarchy of the Bees is so absolute, that I am) Bees can be brushed off the post or branch into 


for addition to his stock. 


inclined to attribute it to the former, for unless: 


the hive, andso long as the person takes care 


It has beenthe subject of dispute with many!she betake herself to flight, her death would be |that none of the little knots of Bees drop upon 


eminent Bee-masters, whether the Bees, a few 
days previous to the swarming, do not send out a 
scout to choose the place of their new habitation, 
and [am much inclined to adopt the opinion that 
they do. Ihave known instances in some apia- 
ries, that the proprietor could always foretel the 
swarming of his hives, by observing small clusters 
of Bees in particular places, and especially on 
the chimnies where fires are not much kept.*— 
This may account for the difficulty which some- 
times occurs, in retaining a swarm in a hive, and 
which is attributed by the majority of persons, to 
some dislike which the Bees hove taken to the 
hive, but which in my opinion has its cause in the 
choice of aresidence, selected by a certain num- 
ber of Bees, previous to swarming. _ ; 
The most usual time of swarming is from nine, 
A. M. to two, P. M. and the weather in gene- 





* In an apiary belonging to a gentleman in 
Scotland—Iwas for several years witness to this cir- 
cymstance, and ‘we were always obliged to cover 
the chimney with a cloth, to prevent the Bees 
from entering it. small cluster of Bees was al- 
“ways to be found in the chimney two or three days 
before the swarming of a particular hive, and 
one year they actually made good their lodgment 
in the chimney, from which I took them with a 
great deal of trouble, but no art nor skill could 
induce them to remain in the hive—for having se- 
lected the chimney, they were determined to have 
no other residence. This may be one of the effects 
of a-female government, which, whether human 
or aftiarian, is generally of an absolute nature. 

Thad once a swarm which shewed such strong 
edmptome of this wandering disposition, that it 
‘flew from the hive four timee—and four times I 
“hived it afresh—Having remarked that every 
time it flew out, its fight increased in distance, I 
fell ufron the expedient of confining the runa- 
‘ways during the day time, by letting down both 
the — slidere, and giving them some food, 
and when it was almost dark, I gave the frrisoners 
about five minutes liberty ; Icontinued this plan 
for four days, and on the fifth, their truant dispo- 
sition was completely quelled, 


the consequence. In this view of the case, the 
moment of her expulsion cannot be determined 
by any immediate exterior sign, although the 
preparations for it are outwardly displayed.— 
‘Thus it may please the reigning monarch of the 
hive, to expel the infant Queen from her territo- 
ry ata time, when, according to human calcula- 
tion and reasoning, or consistently with the rules 
of politeness, her abode ought to be tolerated; 
I have known her expelled during a shower of 
rain, on which occasion it was a most heart-ren- 
ding scene, to sehold her majesty in all her na- 
tive dignity and beauty, and over whose golden 
form no breath of heaven had yet rudely dared 
to pass, on a sudden exposed to the pelting of the 
pitiless storm ; but her majesty managed it well, 
for she settled on the gooseberry bush most proxi- 
mate to the parent hive, and she was soon sur- 
rounded by her subjects, that not a drop of rain 
could reach her 


This circumstance has been merely mentioned 
to prove to the inexperienced keeper of Bees, 
thac his vigilance ought to be unremitting, when- 
ever the signs of swarming have exhibited them- 
selves, 

A particular degree of laziness is often percep- 
tible amongst the Bees, for some little time pre- 
viously to swarming—very few Bees are observed 
to enter the hive, with that apparent bustle which 
distinguishes them when at full labor, and when 
they alight upon the board, instead of instantly 
entering the hive, as if loaded with farina or 
honey, they run about the entrance, apparently 
in search of some object, and then betake them- 
selves totheir wings again. This is one of the 
symptoms of an immediate swarm, but it re- 
quires some little practice to ascertain these par- 
ticular movements of the Bees ; for by a novice 
they would be passed over as indicating nothing 
of any consequence, whereas a due knowledge of 
them would place the proprietor so much upon 
his guard, that his swarms could never escape. 

The swarm being once on the wing, keep your 
eye well upon it until it begins to settle; follow 
not the ridiculous custom of making a Babel noise, 
with shovels and pokers, and warming pans, and 








‘the ground, which may perhaps contain the 


Queen Bee, he may proceed boldly with his work, 
and brush them all into the hive. 

It will frequently happen that the swarm will 
settle in several clusters, in which case the diffi- 
culty of hiving them is encreased. It becomes, 
however, in this stage, a matter of doubt, 
whether every one of the clusters has not a Queen 
Bee, and consequently, whether every cluster 
should not be considered as a swarm within itself. 
Should this division of the swarm take place, the 
adept in apiarian science may search for the 
Queen Bees, and separate the swarm equally, 
giving to every Queen her proportion of subjects 
and thereby forming as many distinct hives, 
which if the swarm be early may prosper well ; 
but to the novice, this undertaking is attended 
with so much difficulty, and the acquaintance 
with the particular make of the Queen Bee must 
be so accurate, (which I am sorry to say, but few 





* This custom of making a noise in order to 
make the Bees settle, was not adofited by our an- 


cestors on the grounds for which we sufifpose it — 
It was made use of asa warning to their neigh- 
bors, that a swarm had just departed from a hive, 
in order that if it settled ina garden not belong- 
ing tothe proprietor of the hive, he might be able 
to claim theswarm, he having given notice, by the 
usual noise, that his hives had swarmed. JI take 
this ofifiortunity of informing the cottagers, that 
if a swarm settles ina neighbor’s garden, the law 
allows him toenter that garden for the purpose of 
hiving the swarm—he being at the same time lia~ 
ble for any damage which he may commit in the 
garden, in securing the swarm. A pfrerson re- 
taining a swarm of Bees, after notice being given 
to him, and proof adduced that the swarm belongs 
io afiarticular individual, is liable to an action. 
I wish this point to be distinctly understood by 
the cottagers, as many firesume thata swatm be- 
comes their property, if it lodges in their garden, 
Is a cow or a pig another’s property if either break 
through a fence to regale ufion a few turnips ? 
and upon the same principle, a swarm of Bees 
does not become the property of the individual ir 
whose garden it may have chanced to lodge. 
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cottagers possess,) that I would advise all the di- 


visions or clusters to be swept into one hive, and 
let the monarchy of the Bees be for once elec- 
tive and not hereditary. 

The question has been much agitated, wheth- 
era hive should be rubbed internally with honey 
or odoriferous herbs, previously to the swarm 
being put into it. Some persons use bean stalks 
for the preparation of a hive, which is something 
similar to fumigating an apartment with assafeti- 
da, as being agreeable to the olfactory nerves of hu- 
man beings. 
exists not any necessity forthe preparation of the 
hive at all.—lIf the Bees take adislike to the hive, 
itis not the odor of the honey of Hybla which will 
induce them to remain in it ; but should the pre- 
judice for the preparation of a hive exist strongly 


It is my decided opinion that there} 


the common hive, I know no other method of ex- 
pelling it, than driving the Bees out of the hive, 
and smoking them from their hiding holes. 

( To be continued. ) 


————— 9 
Internal Improvements. 


A letter, whereof the following is a copy, was 
jaddressed on the 2d of February to C. Dorsey, 
| isq. an able and conspicuous member of the Le- 
gislature of this State. There is reason to sup- 
;pose that it never reached him, and we rejoice 
jat the opportunity of placing it, through this me- 
idium, before him and the publick. We have 
lbeen taught to expect that the subject will be 
pursued by the same pen, and we congratulate our 








cheap. As high ways and modes of conyeyance 
are improved so as tocheapen transportation, the 
circle is enlarged, until it reaches the utimos' 
parts of a state, and the wilderness becomes a 
fruitful field. 

To the preceding propositions let us apply the 
test of experience ; and for facts, we will not go 
to distant regions, or distant times, where it 
might be difficult to verify our statement, but 
we will confine ourselves to our own country, and 
to recent dates, where all may be familiar with 
the facts we state. We will examine the pro- 
gress of population, from 1790 to 1820, a period 


jot 30 years, inthe whole United States taken 


collectively, and then ina few of the States ta- 
ken separately, to wit, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. I presume, the pro- 


in the mind of any particular individual, I will re-|subscribers, that a department of this ournal,|gTess of population will be admitted to be a just 
commend a liquid to him, which, singular as it} (Internal Improvements) which has been hitherto; Scale by which to measure the progress of wealth, 
may appear, will be found more gratifying tothe: not so well supported as we could have wished to/ power, and happiness. 


Bee, and possessing a greater inducement to it to 
take possession of the hive, than all the odors, real 
or artificial, which can be administered—and this 
liquid is—human urine; if any thing will induce 
a swarm toremainin a hive, it is a copious sprink- 
ling of this liquid—it is a cure for almost every 
distemper of the Bees—and Huuven, the celebra- 
ted Germaa apiarian was right when he said, on 
speaking of this liquid, that no person had any 
occasion to apply toan apothecary fora medi- 
cine for his Bees. 

The swarm being shaken or brushed into the 
hive, it should be placed ona board and left near 
the place of its settling until the evening, when 
itshould be carefully moved and placed on the 
pedestal in the apiary, taking care not to place it 
too near the parent hive. 

Should any hive appear in this month wholly 
divested of drones, no swarm can be expected 
from it; but in this dilemmalI would advise the 
adoption of the following plan. Watch at the 
entrance of that hive which appears to be the 
most populous in drones, and asthey return from 
their flight, and are in the act of settling upon the 
stool, catch a number of them, say forty or fifty 
and confine them in a box or in any other safe, 
manner until the evening, then, when the Bees 
are almost all at rest, introduce the drones inte 
the hive which appears to be without them, anc 
they will be most thankfully and cordially receiv- 
ed by their new associates. 

The introduction of the drones is effected by 
simply placing them on the pedestal near to the 
entrance, and being complete sensualists, they 
will immediately take to those quarters, where 
the gratification of their senses awaits them. 


Should no swarm appear after the adoption of/try would be destitute of a motive sufficiently 


this plan, it may be fairly concluded that the Queen 
Bee is barren, or that the moth exists in the 
hive which prevents the Queen from laying her 
eggs. The chances are ten to one against a hive 
surviving the winter which has not thrown its 
swarms inthe spring ; the Bees either die away im- 
perceptibly, or forsake the hive on a sudden ; let me 
Sherchre strenuously advise every keeperof Bees 
to mark those hives which have not swarmed, 
and on the first symptom of a relaxation in their la- 
bour to join them toa strong and healthy hive. 
Let no shrubs nor flowers grow to that height 
before the entrance of the hivesas to impede the 
ingress and egress of the bees; the earwig will 
take advantage of them, and creep into the hive ; 
this is a noxious insect to the Bee, and it is not 
easy to prevent it from making its lodgement 


good in the hive,* and when it is once made in} p74 rhe female earwig had wings, and FLEW into 





* On mentioning this difficulty toa gentleman, who 


described himself to be a skilful entomologist, he de-\were concealed ; I have since then dissected a num- 


clared that every measure which I might adopt to 
frevent the earwigs from CRAWLING into a hive 





jsee it, should have now fallen into hands so well; 

table to do it justice, as are our worthy and expe- 

rienced friends, Lookers On, and Isaac Briggs. 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 





Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, 
Maryland, 1mo. 31, nee’ 
ap hemp FRIEND, 

Since 1 had the pleasure of conversing with 
thee at Annapolis, on the subject of Internal Im- 
provements, for the promotion of which in this || 
State thou hast laid a proposition beforethe Le- 
gislature, my mind has been turned to consider 


| 





motely to render them progressive, stationary, ori 


such an investigation no guide is equal to expe- 
rience. By what we know has past, we reason 
tothe future, with a clear and steady light. An 
active imagination may dazzle with its lustre, and 
raise splendid theories, but a correct judgment, 
by sober induction from facts, will lead us to 
those useful results which promote the happiness 
of man. 

Agriculture, Commerce, and domestic Manu- 
factures, in just proportion to each other, consti- 
tute true political economy, and form the most 
solid prosperity of a nation. In the United 
States, Agriculture is our principal concern ; it 
is greatly predominant over all our other inter- 
ests: Yet commerce and domestic manufactures, 
while a just proportion is preserved, are not on- 
ly auxiliary to it, but without them it cannot 
prosper. Without commerce, agriculture could 
not dispose of its surplus productions, and indus- 


strong to be effectual—without domestic manufac- 
tures, it would be poor, in debt, and dependent. 
The labor bestowed in forming a manufactured 
article enhances its value so greatly beyond that 
of the raw material, that there will always exist 
a destructive balance against the agriculturist, 
unless the manufacturer becomes his customer 
and neighbour, so as to expand his market for 
numberless articles which never would be produ- 
ced for exportation. The more active and ex- 
tended commerce is, andthe more the Farmer 
has the choice of rival markets, the more Agri- 
culture is benefitted. This benefit is most ob- 
vious in the vicinity of commercial cities, where 
on account of the short distance, transportation is 


{could not be possibly attended with any benefit, for 





the hive, and drawing anearwig ufion fraper, he 
frointed outthe Exacr part,where these said wings 











ber of earwigs but no wingscould I discover. Per- 
hafie Mr earwigs were all males. 


the causes of thisprosperity or decline in States,/table she 
What circumstances operate immediately or re-|for every 


retrograde in wealth, power, and happiness. In/1 


The following table will exhibit the increase ef 
foprulation, for every period of ten years, from 
1790 to 1820, in every 100,000 fersone. 




















| I (From 179(} From 1800/ From 1810 
” To  1800)To 1810) To 1820 
UnitedStates} 34,976 | 36,507 | 32,954 
New York 72,306 63,646 | 43,143 
Pennsylvania] 38,716 | 34,445 29,540 
Maryland 9,57 8,823 | 7,043 
Virginia 18,551 {| 9,984 | 9,310 





From the preceding we may deduce another 
wing the rate of increase fer annum, 
100 persons, and the number of years 
n which, af that rate, any given amountof popu- 
ation would be doubled, as follows : 
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The proposition that population depends main- 
ly on the means of subsistence has settled into a 
political axiom. Where those means are abun- 
dant and easily acquired, useful industry and in- 
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ventive genius are excited and supplied witha 
powerful motive—to the necessaries of lile are 


added its conveniences and comforts, early mar-, 


yiages are encouraged and population, wealth 
and power advance with rapidity. Onthe con- 
trary, where the means of subsistence are scanty 
and difficult to be obtained, industry languishes in 
despair, genius dies in embryo, indolence, pover- 
ty and crime succeed, marriages are infrequent, 
and, with its concomitants wealth and power, 
population advances more and more slowly until, 
having reached its maximum, its decline com- 
mences. 

The history of the United States, with the es- 
tablishment of a census every ten years, affords 
us an instructive picture of the progress and cir- 
cumstances of human society inthe whole nation 
and in each particular state. We may observe 
that, with one single exception*, the ratio of in- 
crease is a diminishing ratio, as a plenum is ap- 
proached. New York, from 1790 to 1800, ad- 
vancedat the rate of 5 10-17 per centum per an- 
num, and, from 1810 to 1820, the ratio has dimin- 
ished to 3 2-3 per centum per annum. The ra- 
tio of Pennsylvania, for the same periods, has de- 
clined from 3 1-3 to 2 3-5—that of Maryland, 
from 9 tenths of 1 to 17 twentififths of 1—and 
that of Virginia, from 1 5-7 to 9tenths of 1 per 
centum per annum. If the rate of the first peri- 
od had remained and should continue uniform, 
New York would double her population every 
1235-4 years, and would have had at the late cen- 
sus 1,739,961 instead of 1,372,812 persons—Penn- 
sylvania would double her population every 21 
9-50 years, and would have had at the last cen- 
sus 1,159,425 instead of 1,049,398 persons—Ma- 
ryland would double her population every 77 3-8 
years, and would have had at the late census 
418,308, instead of 407,350 persons—and Vir- 
ginina would double her population every 
40 17-22 years, and would have had at the late 
census 1,245,000 instead of 1,065,366 persons.— 
The causes that principally operate to promote 
the progress of population, are 1, unappropria- 
ted territory to be settled,which may be parcelled 
out on easy terms ; 2, Agriculture, commerce, 
and the mechanic arts. When a state is settled 
to its utmost limits that cause must cease to op- 
erate, except in the sub-division of large tracts 
of land held by wealthy individuals. As agricul- 
ture is improved, and aided by commerce and 
the mechanic arts, land, instead of being ex- 
hausted and neglected as a barren desert, is in- 
ereased in fertility, produces abundance, and 
population becomes more dense, independent and 
happy. 

Let us again contemplate the second table, and 
view the rapid strides of the state of New York 
towards wealth and power and the slow frogress 
ef Maryland. In 1790, the former contained but 
340,120 persons, only 20,392, or about 1 seven- 
teenth part more than the latter—in 1820 it con- 
tained more than three times the number of the 
latter. ‘From 1790 to 1820, the increase of New 
York was 1,052,692 persons, and during the 
same period, that of Maryland was only 87,622, 
but little more than 1 twelfth part of the former. 
Thisisa mortifying view for poor Maryland, but 


ge 


portions, to industrious occupants ; but she iS 
now approaching the limit of that source of in- 
crease. She has, at her metropolis, a sea-port 
admirably adapted to extensive commerce—this 
‘advantage has been improved—agriculture has 
been promoted—domestic manufactures have 
lent their aid—and iniand-navigation and other 
high ways have received some public patronage ; 
yet notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
‘which have raised her to the first rank among 
her sister states, we see her rate of increase is in 
a course of diminution, and, without some ad- 
vancement in Internal Improvements, her march 
must become more and more slow until she ar- 
irives at her plenum of population. But that 
great state is advancing in Internal Improvements 
with spirit and success—in those vast enterprises 
which will shed around her a halo of glory, and 
be remembered to her praise when the triumph 
of the warrior will be forgotten. She has exten- 
ded to agriculture a liberal legislative patronage ; 
and is making 415 miles of Canal, which will, by 
acheafiand easy conveyance, connect the com- 
merce of the Atlantic Ocean, with that of 2000 
miles of Lake shores, andof avast extent of in- 
land country. The effect of these improvements 
must be torender the country within their influ- 


city among the citizens at large, i 
mately become a source of revenue to ! 
But, however great may be the h 

a wise people will not, in pursuit of i 
themselves blindly to even the most piansible 
theories, or pledge their funds to «xecute the 
schemes of any projector, without soberly and 
patiently examining for themselves, means of 
their representatives in the legisiatu after 
having before them full, clear and cetatled esti- 
mates of expense, and statements of every fact 
which ought to influence their decision. Those 
states (New York and Virginia) which have now 
in successful progress immense enterprises, have 
laid their plans and commenced their operations 
in this way ; in the first place, making a thorough 
and minute examination, by skilful civil engi- 
neers, collecting facts and estimates of. expense 
in detail, so as to exhibit the comparative merits 
of different propositions; and then their legisla- 
tures, having a view of the whole ground, could 
decide safely and wisely. Many plans and en- 
terprises, capable in themselves of producing 
much public benefit, have been ruined and have 
ended in disgrace, because they have been com- 
menced without sufficient examinat on—without 


ak ulti- 
re state. 
i benefit, 
, commit 


re 
“> 





sufficiently considering contingencies and soberly 


ence capable of supporting a happy population, |counting the cost, on an accurate and full know- 
double, at least, in amount, to the utmost number ledge of the circumstances necessarily connected 
which, without them, it could be made to sus-' with their execution—a vague and delusive hope 
tain. Far from envyingthe glory of New York,!excited by a theory, decorated perhaps with the 


let us emulate her wisdom and enterprise. hy inn of fine language, has often misled the 


Maryland, the admonition of reason is—‘* Go, 
and do thou likewise.” 


judgment, and aspirited beginning has been made, 
on means quite inadequate to the end, or for want 


II. Maryland, it is true, has no unappropriated/of skill and experience in the projector, or in 


territory, toform new settlements, but she has 
other advantages which may be greatly improv- 
ed; she has some Atlantic coast—more than 
three fourths of both shores of one of the noblest 
bays in the world—and many fine rivers inter- 
secting her in all directions, and offering to our ac- 
ceptance the means of an improved inland navi- 
gation, which, by cheapening transportation, and 
multiplying markets in competition, would add 
new vigor to agriculture, more than double the 
productions of the earth, and greatly extend 
commerce and domestic manufactures. If, fear- 
ing innovation, we shut our eyes to the benefits of 
improvement, and without enquiry, march on in 
the same beaten path, which has conducted us to 
the present period, we may expect, in about a 
century more, to arrive at a population of 500,000 
persons, as our maximum ; but if we, pursuing an 
enlightened and liberal policy, avail ourselves of 
the means which reason and the progress of 
science have raised to our view, and placed fairly 
in our power, we may awaken dormant energics, 
open new sources of wealth and render old ones 
more productive ; and Maryland may, without 
doubt, sustain comfortably, within her present 
boundaries, at least one million inhabitants. Ef- 
fectual improvements in navigation, on the Poto- 
mac, on the Susquehanna, and on the cross-cut 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware, will re- 
quire the concurrence of other states; but the 
Patuxent, the Patapsco, the Monocasy, and many 
other rivers, entirely within our limits, will pro- 
bably furnish, almost to their sources, the means 
of a navigation which will greatly cheapen trans- 





if we wish to apply a remedy, it is necessary that 
we closely inspect the disease. Let us first en-| 
quire what cireumstances have aided New York| 
in her rapid march, and then what remain in the| 


power of Maryland to apply to her own advan-, 
tage. 

I. New York has had, since 1790, a considera-| 
ble extent of unsettled back lands, which she has 
by a wise policy, continued to distribute, in small 


* For the United States, the ratio of increase 
for the 2d period is greater than that for the Ist, 
During the Id period Louisiena was obtained, 


portation, and instead of diminishing will in- 
crease the facilities of mill-power. The Pataps- 
co and the Potomac navigation may probably 
be connected, and the Patuxent intersected by a 
canal from the former river to the Eastern Branch 
at Bladensburg. Many other small canals for the 
accommodation of fertile neighborhoods, would 
probably be added by the enterprise of corporate 
companies. The expense of such a plan as is 
suggested, would be small in comparison with its 
benefits, and much less in absolute amount than 


|those to whom the execution has been commit- 
ited, discouragement has followed and the plan has 
failed and been abandoned in despair. 


The fai- 
lure, from those causes, of a plan intrinsically 
good, is not the on/y evil. It casts a shade of fear 
and distrust over every new frofosition, however 
reasonable in design, or beneficial in probable 
consequences, and damps the spirit of useful 
enterprise, 

I hope our state will not be contented to occu- 
py, among her sisters, a rank lower than that to 
which she may attain by employing those means 
which are in her power, which wisdom enjoins 





ithe race of emulation. 
'euide and reason for her counseltor, the course 


and propriety sanctions. I hope she will join in 
With caution for her 


will be a safe one. According to my judgment, 
in order to ensure the denefits and avoid the evils 
at which I have hinted, I respectfully propose 
the following 

PLAN: 

1.Create “‘A fund for Internal Improvements,” to 
consist of productive stocks. Let such part as may 
be, from time totime, raised by taxes, be invested 
in some productive stock. Let the income only of 
the fund be applied to current expenditures, and let 
the surplusincome be invested in productive stock. 
All investments and all expenditures to be speci- 
ally authorised and directed by the legislature, 
which ought to have the complete control of the 
fund. 

2. Place the care and administration of “ The 
fund for Internal Improvements,” with “ a Board 
of Agriculture and Public Works,” who are to 
execute the laws and resolutions respecting the 
fund and its uses, and to report aunually the 
legislature, the state of the fund and their pro- 

eedings. 

By the above plan the designation of the fund 
would be general—no fiarticular wor’ would be 
specified as its object. It would kept under 
the perpetual control of the legis. ature. It would 
be competent for any member, irom time to time, 





to move for an investigation of any special ob- 
‘ject so as to bring before the body a full and_dis- 


\is generally supposed. Besides diffusing prospe- tinct knowledge of that object in all its bearings. 
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T ve first question wouid then be—tsit, under ai 
the circumstances of the case, expedient that tne 


Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 
And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 


pe posed work should be undertaken? Ii this I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 


q)cstion should be decided in the a‘firmative, the 
The governor of the state, for the tine being, 
might be, ex officio, President of the Board. 
[ am, sensible that, on a subject worthy of a 
volume, I have given only hints—I have given 
them under the pressure of many other engage- 


ments—such as they are, however, they are com-! 


pleteiy atthy service. 1 have no objection that 

those gentlemen with whom I have the p!icasure 
3 

of an acquaintance, or aiy others, should see 


My morning incense, and my evening meal, 


next question would be-—how ?—to what extent ?) The sweets of Hasty-Pudding. Come, dear bowl, 


‘Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul, 

| The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Its substance mingled, married in with thine, 
Shali cool and temper thy superior heat, 

'And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 
Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic song 
'Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue, 


‘Could those mild morsels in my numbers chime, 
_And,as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 


them, and though they be but hints, J have this; No more thy awkward unpoctic name 
consolation, that “ A word to the wise is suffi-;/Should shun the Muse, or prejudice thy fame ; 


cient.” Respectfully, thy friend, 
ISAAC BRIGGS, 
Washington ae 


2 mo. 2, 1822. 
ee 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


I send you a poem on “* Hasty Pudding, by Joel 
Barlow,” which I think merits insertion in the 
Farmer, as does every thing connected with the 
use of that Aéagnum Dei Donum, Zea Mcyz, or 
Indian Corn. The plates are net without the: 
interest, although, | doubt whether you will think 
them necessary for illustrating the text. I had in- 
tended to add this poem to a treatise on the cuitiva- 
tion and uses of Indian corn, of which I have arrang- 
ed the outlines sometime since, butas itis uncer- 
tain when I shall be able to finish it, I have con- 
cluded to send you the poem for the amusement 
of your readers. This subject has not been un- 
touched. Count Rumford has, more that twenty 
years ago, brought the alimentary properties and 
economical uses of Indian Corn before the Bri- 
tish public, and gave receipts for several dishes 
in use in America—among others, that for “* Has- 
ty Pudding,” stands conspicuous, and such of 
your patrons as have read his useful works, will 
recollect the importance he attaches to the pro- 
per manner of eating it, and the precise direc- 
tions which he gives on the occasion—vol, 2d, p. 
255. These the reader will sec differ from 
those laid down by our poet, and which arc illus- 
trated by one of the plates in the poem. The 
gastronomes will adopt the way most pleasing to 
themselves. But no cultivator should permic a 
day to pass without having Indian Corn on his ta- 
ble, in some of the forms it is susceptible of being 
made to assume. The playful parody in the 
second Canto of the beginning of the celebrated 
prologue by Pope to the tragedy of Cato, will 
not fail to strike every one. 


AGRIC, MEDICUS. 
The Masty Pudding, 


& Poem in three Cantos, by Jorn Bartow, 
written at Chambery, in Savoy, January 17953. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 
He makes a good breakfast who mixes pudding 
with molasses. 

CANTOTL. 

Ye Alps audacious, thro’ the Heavensthat rise, 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies; 
Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights unturl’d, 
Bear cleath to kings, and freedom tothe world, 

I sing not you. <A softer theme I chuse, 
A virgin theme, unconscious of the Muse, 
But truittul, rich, well suited to inspire 
The purcst frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye Bards to terror steel’d, 

Who hurl’d your thunders round the epic field ; 
Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and tae still-house bring ; 


But rising grateful to the accustom’d ear, 
All Bards should catch it, and all realms revere! 

Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Thro’ wrecks of time thy lineage and thy race ; 
Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore) 
Virst gave thee to the world ; her works of fame 
Have liv’d indeed, but liv’d without a name. 
Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 

First learn’d with stones to crack the well-dry’d 
maize, 

Thro’ the rough sieve to shake the golden show’r, 

In boiling water stir the yellow flour: 

The yellow flour, bestrew’d and stir’d with haste, 

Swell in the flood and thickens toa paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim : 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so long, 
Rise like her labors, to the song cf song, 
lo her, to them, I’d consecrate my lays, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 

If *twas Oella, whom I sang before, 

I here ascribe her one great virtue more. 

Not thro’ the rich Peruvian realms alone 

The fame of Sol’s sweet daughter should be known, 

But o’er the world’s wide climes should live se- 
cure, 

Far as his rays extend, as long as they endure. 

Dear Hasty-Pudding, what unpromis’d joy 
Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doom’d ec’er the world thro’ devious paths to 

roam, : 
Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is sooth’d, my cares have found an end, 
I greet my long lost unforgotten friend. 

For thee thro’ Paris, that corrupted town, 
How long in vain I wandered up and down, 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching 

hoard 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 
London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea ; 
No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee ; 
The uncouth word, a libel on the town, 
Would calla proclamation from the crown.* 
For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 
Chill’d in their fogs, exclude the generous maize ; 
A grain whose rich luxuriant growth requires 
Short gentle showers, and bright etherial fires. 

But here tho’ distant from our native shore, 
With mutual glee we meet and laugh once more, 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alphine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid air ; 
For endless years, thro’ every mild domain, 
Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to 

reign. 





—_——- 


* A certain king, at the time when thiswwus writ- 
ten, was publishing firoclamations to firevent A- 
merican firincifiles from being firopiugated in his 
country. 
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but man, more fickle, the bold license claims, 
in different realms to give thee different names. 
thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Palanta call, the French of course Polante ; 

f’en in thy native regions, how I blush 

Yo hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush ! 

On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawn 
insult and eat thee by the name sufifawn. 

All spurious appellations void of truth ; 

1’ve better known thee from my earliest youth, 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding ! thus our sires 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires ; 
And while they argu’d in thy just defence 

With logic clear they thus explained the sense ;— 
“* In hasie the boiling cauldron o’er the blaze, 
“Receives and cooks the ready powder’d maize ; 
“« In haste ’tis serv’d, and then in equal Aaste, 

“ With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 
** Nocarving to be done, no knife to grate 

‘“* The tender ear, and wound the stony plate ; 

** But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 

* And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 

“« By frequent journies to the bowl well stor’d, 

‘* Performs the hasty honorsof the board.” 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sourid to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me, whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve my pure hereditary taste. 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The luscious food, because it feeds the brute ; 

In tropes of high-strain’d wit, while gaudy prigs 
Compare thy nursling man to pamper’d pigs ; 
With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 

Nor fearto share thy bounties with the beast. 
What though the genercus cow gives me to quaff 
The milk nutritious ; am I then a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swine, 

Tho’ nurs’d on pudding, thence lay claim to mine > 
Sure the sweet song 1 fashion to thy praise, 

Runs more melodious than the notes they raise. 

My song resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims; I praise myself in thee ; 

My father lov’d thee through his length of days : 
For thee his fields were shaded o’er with maize ; 
From thee what health, what vigour he possest, 
‘Ten sturdy freemen sprung from him attest ; 
Thy constellation rul’d my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn, 
Delicious grain! whatever form it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty-Pudding, most in thee. 

Let the green Succatash with thee contend, 
Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend, 
Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side ; 
Not all the plate, now fam’d soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a bow] of thee. 

Some talk of Hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s pride, 
Rich Johnny-cake this mouth has often tri’d ; 
Hoth please me well, their virtues much the same ; 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 

Except indear New-England, where the last 
Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste, 

To give it sweetness and improve the taste. 

But place them all before me, smoking hot, 
The big round dumpling rolling from the pot ; 
The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, 
With suet lin’d leads on the Yankey feast ; 

The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A body soft the pulpy apple hides ; 

The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bake-pan knows— 
You tempt me not—my fav’rite greets my eyes, 
Tothat lov’d bowl my spoon by instinct flies. 


CANTO IL. 


To mix the food by vicious rules of art, 
To kili the stomach and to sink the heart, 
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‘fo make mankind, to social virtue sour, 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour ; 
For this the kitchen Muse first framed her book, 
Commanding sweats to stream from every cook ; 
Children no more their antic gambols tried, 
And friends to physic wondered why they died. 
Not so the Yankev—his abundant feast, 
With simples furnished, and with plainness drest, 
A numerous offspring gathers round the board, 
And cheers alike the servant and the lord ; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous 
taste, 
And health attends them from the short repast. 
While the full pail rewards the milk-maid’s 
toil, 
The mother sees the morning cauldron boil ; 
‘To stir the pudding next demands their care, 
‘To spread the table and the bowls prepare ; 
‘To feed the children as their portions cool, 
And comb their heads, and send them off to school. 
Yet may the simplest dish, some rules impart,| 
For nature scorns not all the aids of art. 
F’en Hasty-Pudding, purest of all food, 
May still be bad, indifierent or good, 
As sage experience the short process guides, 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 
W hoe’cr would form it on the surest plan, 
‘To rear the child and long sustain the man ; 
To shield the morals while it mends the size, 
And all the powers of every food supplies, 
Attend the lessons that the Muse shall bring, 
Suspend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 
But since,O man! thy life and health demand 
Not food alone, but labour from thy hand, 
Firstin the field, beneath the sun’s strong rays, 
Ask of thy mother earth the needful maize ; 
She loves the race that court her yielding soil, 
And gives her bounties tothe sons of toil. 
When now the ox, obedient to thy call, 
Repays the loan that fill’d the winter stall, 
Pursue his traces o’er the furrow’d plain, 
And plant in measur’d hills the golden grain. 
But when the tender germe begins to shoot, 
And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 
Then guard your nursling from each greedy foe, 
Th’ insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 
A little ashes, sprinkled round the spire, 
Soon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm retire ; 
The feather’d robber with his hungry maw 
Swift flies the field before the man of straw, 
A frightful image, suchas school boys bring 
When met to burn the Pope or hang the King. 
Thrice inthe season through each verdant row 
Wield the strong plough-share and the faithful 
hoe ; 
The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 
‘lo till the summer corn, and roast the ¢winter 
cakes. 
Slow springs the blade, while check’d by chil- 
ling rains, p 
E.re yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains ; 
But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land, 
Then start the juices, then the roots expand ; 
‘Then, like a column of Corinthian mould, 
The stalk struts upwara, and the leaves unfold ;. 
‘The bushy branches all the ridges fill, 
Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill. 
Here cease to vex them, all your cares are done ; 
Leave the last labors to the parent sun ; 
Beneath his genial smiles the well-drest field, 
When Autumn calls a plenteous crop shall yield. 
Now the strong foliage bears the standards high, 
And shoots the tall top-gallants tothe sky 
The suckling ear their silky fringes bend, 
And pregnant grown, their swelling coats distend : 
The loaded stalk while still the burthen grows, 
O’erhangs the space that runs between the rows ; 
High as a hop-field waves the silent grove, 
A sate retreat for little thefts of love, 
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His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hill, 
And the green spoils her ready basket fill ; 
Small compensation for the two-fold bliss, 
‘The promis’d wedding and the present kiss. 

Slight depredations these ; but now the moon 
Calis from his hollow tree the sly raccoon ; 
And while by night he bears the prize away, 
The bolder squirrel labours through the day. 
Both thieves alike but provident of time, 
A virtue, rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they can, 
And fill their gran’ries from the toils of man ; 
We've one advantage where they take no part,— 
With all their wiles they ne’er have found the art 
To boil the Hasty-Pudding ; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine ; 
‘This envied boon to man shall still belong, 
Unshar’d by them in substance or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the plain, 
And ripe October gathers in the grain ; 
Deep loaded carts the spacious corn house fill, 
The sack distended marches to the mill ; 
The lab’ring mill beneath the burthen groans, 
And show’rs the future pudding from the : 
Till the glad house wife greets the powder’ 
{nd the new crop exterminates the old. 

CANTO Il. 

THE days grow short ; but tho’the falling sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work done, 
Night’s pleasing shades his various task prolong, 
And yeild new subjects to my various song. 

For now, the corn house fill’d, the harvest home, 
Th’ invited neighbours to the /iusking come ; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms, to chase the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies center’d in the hall, 
The lamps suspended from the cheerful wail, 
Brown corn fed nymphs and strong hard-handed 

beaux, 
Alternate rang’d, extend in circling rows, 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 
The dry husks rustle and the corn cobs crack ; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 
And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of Husking every wight can tell ; 

And sure no laws he ever Keeps so well: 

For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear she smuts the luckless swains ; 
But when to some sweet maid a priz¢ is cast, 
Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round, and culls one favored beau 
Who leaps the luscious, tribute to bestow. 
Various the sports, asare the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains: 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 

Meanwhile the house-wife urges all her care, 
The well earn’d feast to hasten and prepare. 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strain’d, the bowls in order stand, 

The fire flames high ; and, as a pool (that takes 

The headlong stream that o’er the mill dam 
breaks) 

Foams, roars and rages with ‘ncessant toils, 

So the vext cauidron rages, roars and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the food, 
Then strews the flour and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand : 
To stir it well demands a stronger hand ; 

The husband takes his turn ; and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d; 
When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them totheirfeast. There still belong 
More copious matters to my faithful song. 

For rules they are, tho’ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise how pudding should be ate. 

Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 

And mix like Bards, the useful with the sweet. 
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When the pledg’d roasting ear invite the maid, 
To meet her swain beneath the new-form’d shade ; 


A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise, 
A great resource in those bleak wintry days, 
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When the chill’d earth lies buried deep in snow, 

And raging boreas drivesthe shivering cow. 
Blest cow ! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 

Great source of health, the only source of joy ; 

How oft thy teats these pious hands have prest! 

How oft thy bounties prove my only feast! 

How oft I’ve fed thee with my fav’rite grain ! 

And roar’d, like thee, to find thy chrildren slain! 
Ye swains who know her various worth to prize, 

Ah! house her well from Winter’s angry skies. 

Potatoes, Pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 

Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer ; 

When Spring returns she’ll well acquit the loan, 

And nurse at once your infants and her own. 
Milk then with pudding I should always chuse ; 

Tothis in future 1 confine my Muse, 

Till she in haste son.e farther hints unfold, 

Well for the young, nor useles tothe old. 

First in your bowl the milk abundant take, 

Then drop with care along the silver lake 

Your flakes of pudding ; these at first will hide 

But when their growing mass no more can sink, 

When the soft island looms above the brink, 

Then check your hand: you’ve got the portion’s 

aue, 

So taught oursires, and what they taught istrue. 
There isachoice in spoons. Tho’ small appear 

The nice distinction, yet to me’tis clear, 


‘The deep bowi’d Gallic spoon, contriv’d to scoop 


In ample draughts the thin diluted soup, 
Performs not well in those substantial things, 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings ; 
Where the strong labial muscle must embrace, 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space, 


i: With ease to enter and dischargethe freight, 


A bow] less concave but still more dilate, 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the size, 
A secret rests unknown to vulgar eyes. 
E.xperienc’d feeders can alone impart 

A ruje so much above the lore of art. 

These tuneful lips, that thousand lips have tried, 
With just precision could the point decide, 

Tho’ not in song ; the muse but poorly shines 
In cones and cubes and geometric lines. 

Yet thetrue form, as near as she can tell, 

Is that small section of a goose-egg-shell, 

W hich into equal portions shall divide 

The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear not to slaver; tis no deadly sin, 

Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 

Suspend the ready napkin ; or, like me, 

Poise with one hand your bowl upon your knee ; 

Just inthe zenith your wise head project, 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

Bold as a bucket, heeds no drops that fall, 

The wide mouth’d bow] wiil surely catch them all. 

—<a=- )§ Gar 

JOSEPH DELAPLANE’S NEW PLOUGH. 
Montgomery County, 25th Feb. 1822. 

Joun S. SKINNER, Esa. 

Sir,—Through the politeness of my valuable 
friend, Mr. Keese, Iam in possession of every No. 
of the American Farmer, up to 43 of the 3d vol. 
ail of which have been regularly received, conse- 
quently attentively perused. I therefore tender 
you my thanks simply, but very sincerely, for the 
great advantage I have received fromthem; at 
the same time regret extremely, that it is not in 
my power to contribute something for the advan- 
tage or amusement of those, from whom I have 
had so much—I however, beg leave to give 
you a description of a plough, which I in- 
vented last fall, for the purpose of aiding in 
the breaking up of my corn and _ tobacce 
lands. I had barely time to put it in ope- 
ration before the frosts set in—the trial, however, 
was sufficient to ascertain that it will perform the 





work it is intended to do—my calculations are, to 
follow the barshare plough with it, in every fur- 
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row, the former to cut and turn six, the latter to 
cut and pulverize seven inches deep, which will 
give me thirteen inches in depth, of loose mould, 
to receive and holdthe most abundant rains.— 
My substratum plough, as I name it, (the three 


. eoulters of which runs ina space of nine inches) 


merely pulverises the ground, and leaves it where 
it finds it—the above depth of thirteen (or even 
fifteen) inches, I can plough on any lands clear of 
stumps, stone, &c. 1 work three horses in the 
barshare and two (strong ones) in the substra- 
tum plough ; in the latter both horses walk in the 
furrow, one before the other—the plough is sim- 
ple and not expensive in its construction, being 
composed of a beam, nearly the size and length of 
the beam of the barshare plough, with handles 
fixed similar to those on shovel ploughs ; and near 
the hind end of the beam, are framed two pieces 
of timber, one on each side, nearly the size of the 
beam, and about two feet long, each of which re- 
ceives a coulter directly opposite to each other ; 
another coulter is inserted in the beam, about four 
inches behind the two first, so that they may not 
crowd each other: (several gentlemen who have 
seen my plough, say they would prefer having 
the centre coulter in front, which would render 
the plough less liable to choke, and I doubt 
not but it would be better)—each coulter is strong- 
ly braced to, and tightly wedged in, their respec- 
tive timbers—near the centre of the beam, and 
directly in front of the coulters, is fixed a com- 
mon plough wheel, by which we regulatethe depth 
the plough is to run. I inclose you, indeed, a rough 
diagram of my plough, but have no doubt but 
your ingenuity will readily perceive the plan on 
which it is made. I had intended delaying any 
communication on this subject, until I had tested 
the advantages of my plough, but have now a de- 
sire that some abler farmer than myself will 
make experiments with it—the advantages which 
I expect to derive from the use of this plough, is 
that of having the ground pulverized deep, to re- 
tain moisture and admit the roots of plants, and 
still to have the so// near the surface. If you think 
this communication worth a place in your inva- 
luable journal, you will oblige me by giving ita 
place there, provided you will dress it up in such 
a garb as to render it fit for the public eye—as to 
yourself, I am certain you will not ridicule my 
blunders, when I inform you that this was written 
in the evening after a laborious day’s work, at 
trimming of apple trees. I fear you are now begin- 
ning to flatter yourself that you will presently 
come to the name of some conspicuous farmer of 
Montgomery. Not so—I am nothing but an o- 
verseer or manager. I have, however, the good 
fortune to be employed by a very indulgent, kind 
and worthy gentleman, W. Bowie, I'sq. of George- 
town—he is much pleased with my plough, and 
would readily give you his opinion of it, if re- 
quired of him. Iam sir, with much respect and 


esteem, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH DELAPLANE. 





Nore sy THE Epiror.—TIn our last we pub- 
lished the enquiry of the man of science, for an 
implement adapted to the accomplishment of a 
particular purpose—here comes a man of /firac- 
tice giving his satisfactory experience, with a 
clear description of the plough. We have not 
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altered word or figure, and our readers will agree, 
that if Mr. D.’s plough of three coulters will do 
its work only as well as his pen has done, friend 
Brigg’s object will have been fully answered, and 
the public much benefitted. 


—_—_ —_ 
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Kditor’s Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter from the Right Honorad le 
Sir John Sinclair. 

I have the pleasure to tell you, that the Vir- 
ginian Thorn, is likely to prove a very great ac- 
quisition to this country, at least if it will stand 
the severity of this climate. 
has grown from the seed you sent me, eighteen 
inches high:—and the season being open, it is 











still, (on the 31st Jan, 1822,) in full verdure. The}“ 


nursery man to whom I entrusted the charge of 


it, (Mr. Lawson, Bland Street, Edinburgh,) |“ 
wishes to purchase seed to the value of ten|* 


pounds sterling, if it can be procured of good 
quality, sent ina ship coming to Greenock. I 
have received from Mr. Charles E. Rowand, of 
Charleston, a number of cuttings of the Chero- 
kee rose, which came in excellent order and I 
hope will be a valuable plant. 





The following extract is from the pen of a 
Farmer of the first respectability in England, to 
the Editor ; whose object in publishing it is, to 
collect forthe writer of the letter such informa- 
tion as will enable him on his arrival, to make 


In one year’s time it]“ 





“ between Baltimore and Boston, we should 
“ prefer ; we have no objection to fix in the vi- 
“cinity of Philadelphia, or New York; we 
“have heard the land in Susquehannah county, 
“ highly named by some, and much the reverse 
‘by an English writer named Howith ; such con- 
“trary descriptions are unaccountable. I sup- 
** pose you would recommend us to come out by 
“one of the New York Packets, as the quickest 
sailing and most to be depended upon for time, 
“as itis doubtful we could leave England on the 
Ist of April, the question is, should we arrive 
“at Baltimore in time if we waited until the Ist 
of May, as I am told the Packets leave Liver- 
pool on the first of every Month. 

“It is not Mr. W.’s intention or mine te 
farm largely should we fix in America ; until] 
“we have had a few years experience ; and 
therefore farms of from 2 to 400 acres will be 
‘as large as we should for the present like to 
** purchase.” 
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BLACK OATS AND TURNIP SEED, 
DIRECT FROM SWEDEN. 
A late arrival at this port, from Sweden, brought 
us, very opportunely, a supply otf 4/ack oats and 
turnif. seed, from our worthy friend, C. Hucuss, 
Jr. Esq. the accomplished representative ef his 
country at the Court of Sweden; by whom 
we have been made the willing medium for the 
distribution of this valuable present, to thé far- 
mers of Maryland and other states ‘They have 





a suitable selection of land, with the least loss of 
time. The views of the writer himself are suf-| 
ficiently explained in his letter. He is known} 
throughout England as a gentleman of high char- | 
acter, and the owner and breeder of the mos¢ 
improved stock in the Kingdom. The Editor of 
the Farmer, will esteem it a favor to be furnish- 
ed with a line from any gentleman who may hap- 
pen to see this, and may know of any place for 
sale, which they may suppose would be well 
adapted to the objects of his friend in England.— 
From such men, coming with such objects, our 
country cannot fail to derive lasting advantages. 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 
“© 98th January, 1822. 

“ The young Bull I now intend for you, is in 
“my opinion a very superior one ; he is great in 
“his points, and of a most beautiful colour. J 
“have almost determined to accompany my 
“ friend and brother, whose intention it is to visit 
** America in the spring ; inthat case we will 
* certainly avail ourselves of your hospitable and 
*“ friendly invitation to visit you ; as it would be 
“‘a high treat to us to be present at your Agri- 
“* cultural Meeting ; may I beg of you to write, 
“informing me the time, as you name Jay, in 
“ vour letter, and by your paper I observe the 
“ Meeting was held on the 7th and 8th of June, 
* last year. 

“I fear I'cannot, on account of my harvest, 
“remain longer than a month in America, it 
‘“* will therefore be desirable to make the most of 
*“* our time, and as our visit will be with a view to 
“purchase land, I shall be much obliged to you 
“to make enquiry, and point out to us those 
“ parts best worth attention ; as breeding su/e-| 
“ rior stock, will be our great object, it will be 
“desirable we should fix upon some situation 
“where the grass land is of excellent quality ; 
“and regard should be had to an healthy cli- 
“mate, and if possible not too hot; I under- 
“stand there is fine grazing land in Rhode 
“Island, and particularly well adapted for 
“ breeding stock ; I should not like to go into the 
“new settlements unless there are g.eat induce-! 
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beth been widely distributed; a small portion of 
each having been reserved for exhibition to, and 
experiment by, farmers attending our next Cat- 
tle Show, on the last two days of May. 

We regret exceedingly having mislaid the let- 
ter which accompanied these articles, as it con- 
tained a much more particular account of them, 
and the reasons for the estimation in which they 
are held inSweden, than is contained in the ex- 
tract which we now publish from a letter of more 
recent date. 

The oats are said to be heavier and far more 
nutritious than our common oats, bearing a com- 
parison in these respects with our Indian cern. 

The virtues of the Sweedish turnip have been, 
for three years past, the topic of discussion in 
agricultural circles, and its culture during the 
same period, has been the subject of extensive ex- 
periment. ‘Iwo obstacles appear to have dimin- 
ished its reputation and use. Its liability to de- 
struction by fly, and the danger, after much ex 
pense and trouble, of having it prove to be of a 
spurious kind, often producing a mere stalk re- 
sembling that of a cabbage, instead of a large, 
firm, rich bulbous root. The present donation then 
from Mr. Hughes to the agricultural communi- 
ty isof much value, as it puts usin possession of 
the genuine Sweedish turnip seed, cultivated 
and preserved by respectable farmers, at his in- 
instance, with an express view to its being sent 
to this country. But the most agreeable aspect 
in which, individually, we view occurrences of 
this sort is, when they remind us that our public 
agents abroad have not in these “* piping times of 
peace,” resigned themselves to indulence or idle 
parade. —While apparently they may have little 
occupation in their official capacity, it is highly 
gratifying to find them thus justifying the confi- 
dence of their country, by endeavours to improve 
its greatest interests '—Ldit. dm. Farmer. 

Stockholm, 8th Deceméer, 1821. 
oJ. S.Sxtnner, Esq. Baltimore. 

My dear Sir,—i took the liberty of recailing 


“ ments in frice and quaiity of land ; it appears; myself to your frendly recollection in a_ late let- 
“to us by the Map, that some situation in a line'ter, by Captain Damrell, ot the American brig 
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Syren, from this port for Baltimore ; that vessel 
sailed several weeks ago, but it is by no means im- 
probable that you may receive (his letter before 
she shall reach the U.S. as well on the gencrai 
account of the season of the year, as of the unu- 
sually bad weather she must have experienced 
on the coast of Norway. You will perceive, that 
J bave not omitted to follow you as far as my im- 
perfect opportunities enable me, in your laudable 
and public spirited endeavours to improve the 
state of our agriculture; indeed I have derived 


DISEASES OF SWINE. 
I have recently lost several fine, fat hogs ; they 
were half grown when they died, after being un- 
well but a few hours ; some of my neighbors thought! 
it might be owing to the sore throat ; but 1 could 
not discover any signs of inflamation, when I open- 
edthem. I hope, Mr. Skinner, that some of your 
correspondents may teach me how to prevent or 
cure this disease. 
W.M. 


Nelson County, Va. Feb. 1822. 





great satisfaction in doing so. 
I sent to you, by the Syren, a small quantity of 


Swedish biack oats and turnip seed; part of| very prevalent ; and soit be teken in the legitimate 


: -  g 7 
them, as explained, 1s for your acceptance—the)| 


rest for distribution among some of our common jhis exit in a mere becoming manner. —Lditor. 


friends. You will pardon my taxing you with 
this trouble. My present purpose in writing to 
you, isto state some circumstances, and to ask 


se advice and your aid on the same subject.—! 


uring an excursion to the mines some 18 months 
ago, I visited several of the principal irom cstab- 
nected with extensive farms and cultivated tracts 
(in the hands of rich proprietors,) for the mainte- 
nance of the numerous labourers, employed in 


the different operations, connected with the sta-} 


ple fabric of Sweden. One or two of those pro- 
prietors, who are very eminent and very worthy 


vate the ruta baga, in the most careful manner 


possible, and in a more extensive manner than} 


they had done, on purpose to procure ‘he best 


possible seed, for my agricultural friends at home ; 
the year has gone round, and though the seed 
was ready at the sailing of the Syren, uaiortu- 
nately it wasin the country, and excepting the 
small quantity I sent you, was not to be had in 
time. I now, however, find myself in the posses- 
sion of six hundred pounds of perhaps the most 
genuine and soundest Swedish turnip seed, that has 
ever been raised ; indeed, itis impossible to have 
better. The gentlemen who raised it, are Mr. 
Tamm, of Osterby-Brok, one of the most famous 


country gentlemen of Sweden, Mr. Swedstierna 
and Count Schwiern. These gentlemen are known 


to Mr. Keyser, (or the two first of them are,) who} 


was here some years ago. My object is to pro- 
cure for the farmers of America, the best and 
most certain seed ; and J éelieve 1 have com- 
pletely succeeded. 

Yours, &c. 
* CHRISTOPHER HUGHES, JR. 


—e> 0 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
CULTURE OF POTATOEFS. 

A correspondent has requested us to insert the 
following :—‘‘ The first year, (he says) |! cut the 
potatoes in three pieces, the top, the middle and 
the bottom parts, (1 suppose every person knows 
the top of the potato from the bottom, as thc 
principal eyes are on the top) and planted these in 
three rows. The top plant was ten days earlier 
than the middle plant,and a much greater crop ; 
the middle plant was earlier that the bottom, 
and a better crop; the bottom produced but a 
very indifferent crop. For some seasons past 
I have only planted the top eyes, and I may 
safely say, I have the best crop, and driest 

atoes in the country. None need be deterred 

m this plan on the ground of waste ; for after 
the top iscut off, the remainder keeps better and 
longer for use than if the potato was preserved 
entire. As proof of this, lay a whole potato on 
the top of the ground, or in any exposed place, 


ship money, and other illegal exactions, amount- 
led annually to /.895,819 Ss. 

=. . fe 

; ° . . | ‘Therevenue of Scotland at 

lishments, which as you may imagine, are con-) detec ame and 


‘ja sum less by nearly ¢.20,000 than that of the 


ee 
—— 


men, in consequence of a conversation I had with 
them, on the subject, said that they would culti-| 


This is rather late ia the season for hogs to Gie 
oO 
J ‘ , 4 


in this way—abont Christmas-time the disease 1s 
way, it is difficuit to say, how a fat hog cou!d make 


———w 8 
The wicle revenue of Charles the First, from 
1637 to 1641, including all that he derived from 


the ‘period of the 
union, is stated by Sir John Sinclair et /.110,694, 


|present amount of sums levied under ‘Turnpike 
A 
| 4icts. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 1822. 
PRICES CURREN T—corRecrep WEEKLY. 
Flour from the wagens, superfine, $6 1-4— 
| Wharf four $6 per bbl.--Wheat, white, 133 to 
1135 cents—Red, 130 to 1S33—-Cera, white, 72 to 74 
j—yellow, 70 to 72—Rye, 70 to 75—-Oats, 33 to 35 
j—LBariey, 50—Whiskey, 31 cts.—Wool, 30 to 
150—Beans, 130 cents pe. bushel, wholesale 
|_-Grass Secds, Clov er, $8—Timothy, $5-— 
Orchard, 34—Nerds, 3 per bushel, at retail— 
Salt, coarse, 54 to 65 cents—Liverpool ground, 
50—do. fine, 40 to 44 per bushel—Plaster of Pa- 
jvis, ground, §7 per ton or 195 cents per bbl.— 
‘Mess Beef, $11—cdo Pork, 13—Herrings, 24 to 
}2j—Shad, 54 to 6 per bbl.—Codfish, 3 to 34 
cts—Hams, 11—Cheese, 11—Butter, 20 to 25 
jper lb—-Eggs, 10 to 12 cents per doz.—Cotton, 
Georgia Upland, 15 to 17 cents per 1b.—Louisi- 
ana or Alabama 18 to 20—Feathers, 40 cts. per 
Ib—Var, 175 cts—Turpentine, 175 to 200—Ro- 
sin, 150 per bbl.—Spirits of Turpentine, 45 to 50 
cents—Varnish, 30—Linseed Oil, 75 to 80 per 
gallon—MaryLanp Tosacco, fine yellow, $20— 
do. spangled, $10 to 18—fine red, fired, $12 to 14 
—good, do. do. $8 to 10—Patuxent, good red, $9 
to 10 common, do. $5 to 8—inferior, $3 to4—Eas- 
tern Shore, $3 to 4—seconds, 14 to 5. 
bRNA L.. 

The imported “‘ Cleveland Bay,” will be let to 
Mares the approaching season, at Carroll’s Man- 
or, 15 miles from Baltimore on the Frederick town 
turnpike. ‘The season to commence on fifteenth 
of April, and end on the fifteenth of July. Terms 
TWENTY DOLLARS, and one dollar for the 
groom, which must accompany the Mare, for if o- 
mitted, the horse will in no case be brought out of 
the stable, so it will be useless trouble to send 
the Mare—50 cents a week pasturage, which 
must be paid before the Mare is removed. An 
experienced groom has charge of the horse, and 
every attention will be given to Mares, but no 
accountability for accidents of any kind. 

EXILE is a beautiful dark bay sixteen hands 
high, will be three years oldin May Heisad- 
mitted by the best judges who have examined him 














and it will shew, that the top plants grow faster, 
and are many inches long, befere there is any | 
growth from the bottem.” 


to be the finest description of horse ever import- 
edinto this country, as well on account of 4 


, ——e 

sire of Exile is considered one of the most splen- 
did coach horses in England; his grandsire is 
the famous Yorkshire horse Mollineaux, sold for 
1100 guineas; it is the mixture ofthe Cleveland 
Bay with the racing blood, which produces the 
old English hunter ; and it is the cross from them 
that makes the Jersey horse more valuable than 
the Southern, giving them bone, size, and high 
round action. The colour of these horsesis con- 
fined tothe various shades of bay, always with 
mealy noses, and they combine the fine symmetry, 
smoothness of coat and clean legs of the blooded. 
In fine it is now admittdin Europe that this breed 
chiy can increase the size of the blooded horse 
without taking from their activity, wind and fi- 


rnTre 
HMw 


3ARNEY DEAN, Manager. 

j7° EXILE will remain 15 days at Crowl’s sta+ 
bles, in the city of Baltimore. ~ 
ee ae == Le 

Tuckahoe and Young Tom. 

The very ¢ziebrated race horse TUCKAHOE, 
bred by John Wickham, Esq. of Richmond, wil! 
stand the ensuing season at Wooten’s tavern 
onthe York road and at the Maryland tavern, on 
the Frederick rozd—each four miles from Balti- 
more. He will go to the Maryland tavern on 
WEDN&SDAY Morning, and there remain un- 
ul SATURDAY night—the remainder of the 
week he willbe at Wooten’s. 


YOUNG TOM, 


Bred by Cornelius Howard, esq. and got by 
Judge Winchesier’s Old Tom, will stand during 
the same peviod, changing places with Tuckahoe ; 
so that while ene is at Wooten’s the other will 
be at the Maryland tavern, and so vice versa. 

That those disposed to patronise the best breed 
of Horses may this year have no excuse, on the 
score of terms, Tuckahoe will be let to Mares 
at the very reduced rate of $10 each, and Young 
Tom at $5—to be sent in all cases with the Mares : 
if not paid before the first of July, double 
those sums respectively will be rigorously ex- 
acted. 

Tuckahoe has been sent into this neighborhood 
at the instance of Gen, Charles Ridgely, of Hamp- 
ton, who once owned him, and who pronounces 
him in his blood and his foal:, equal to any horse 
in the Union, 5 

Good pasturage will be provided for Mares 
from adistance, but no responsibility for accidents 
or escapes. 








Agent: for the owners: 
At Wooten’s, Joun Wooren, 
At the Maryland Tavern, RICHARD STONE. 


PEDIGREE. 


TuckaAHoEr, was got by Florizel, who was nev- 
er beaten, :nd was got by sorrel Diomede an im- 
portedson of the celebrated Eclipse, out of a full 
bred mare.. Tuckahoe’s dam was got by the im- 
ported horse Alderman, who was got by Pot-8-o’s, 
one of the best sons of Eclipse, out of Lady Bo- 
lingbroke who was got dy Squirrel out of Cy- 
pron, the dam of King Herod, her dam by Clock- 
fast, an imported horse of high character, grand 
dam by Col. Symmes’ Wildair, a noted horse ofthe 
best blood in this country, out of a thorough bred 
mare. 
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Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
S. SKINNER, Editor, by JosepH Rostnson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every descrifition of 
Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 
and desfratch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 











breed, as his great bone and fine figure. The 


ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The Cottager’s Manual. 


FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOUT 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 











To the president, vice presidents, the treasurer, 
and members of the British Apiarian Society, 
who, by their laudable endeavors, have encour- 
aged the culture of the Bee, amongst the cotta- 
gers, this manual is dedicated, with feelings 07 
the most profound respect, by their secretary. 

[CONTINUED.] 
JUNE. 

The second swarms are generally thrown at the 
early part of this month, and towards the latter 
the virgin swarms may be looked for. In regard 
to the second swarms, much judgment is required 
in the management of them, and in many res- 
pects it isthe most difficult part of apiarian sci- 
ence, for every thing concerning the second 
swarms depends upon the skill and attention of 
the proprietor. In the first place, a second 
swarm gives no signal of its departure, nor is the 
time of its leaving the hive limited to any number 
of days; I have known a second swarm leave the 
hive on the second day after the first swarm, and I 
have known it not to leave it until the tenth ;! 
there being therefore no positive indication of the 
departure of the second swarm, it behoves the 
proprietor to keep a vigilant eye upon his hives, 
and totake particular notice from which hive the 
swarm departed. Many parent hives are de- 
stroyed by exuberant swarming, and it becomes, 
therefore, a part of the duty of the apiarian 
rather to return the second swarm to the parent 
hive, than to keep it as a separate colony. It 
must further be considered that second swarms 
are inthis country very seldom or ever worth pre- 
serving, and the only time when any value can 
be attached to them, is when two fly off together, 
and a junction can be formed of them. In this 
case, that which individually possessed no value, 
becomes by union of intrinsic worth, for it is cer- 
tain, that two ear/y second swarms united, are 
very little inferior in value toa first swarm. Nor 
is this junction of two swarms attended with any 
difficulty. Supposing the two swarms to have 
alighted upon separate branches—proceed to 
shake one of them into the empty hive, and then 
immediately shake the other; leaving it to the 
Bees to kill the superfluous Queen Bee. This ad- 
vice is however given upon the supposition that 
the proprietor has not the skill nor the courage to 
undertake the massacre of one of the Queens 
himself—for there cannot be a question as to the 
comparative excellence of the two methods—I 
would rather prefer groping in a mass of Bees for 
an hour, to catch one of the Queens, than leave 
the operation to be performed by the Bees ; and 
this opinion is founded upon the principle that it 
is not only possible, but very probable, that in 
the conflict both of the Queens may perish. 

If, however, a second swarm should fly off, 
either early or late in the season, sing/y, I would 
at all times advise that it should rather be return- 
ed to the parent hive than preserved asa se- 
parate stock ; and to effect this aim, it is ne- 
pi to place the back of a chair parallel 
with the entrance of the hive, over which a sheet 
or table cloth may be spread; then holding the 
hive containing the second swarm over it, give a 
few sharp knocks at the top, and the Bees will 
fall immediately on the cloth ; proceed then, ei- 
ther with your finger or astick, to guide a few of 
the Bees to the entrance of the parent hive, and 
they instantly testify their joy by a humming noise, 
and crowd into the hive. This isis the best pe- 
viod to catch the Queen Bee; and to those who 


are well acquainted with her person, it is by no 
means a task of difficulty ; for as the Bees are 
then in a state of disjunction, the person of her 
\Majesty is easy to be recognised, and her capture 
becomes inevitable. 

In regard to the third swarms, there is no other 

method to be adopted with them than to return 
‘them instantly to theparent hive, itis the height 
lof folly to keep them. 
| It frequently happens this month, that the Bees 
‘in the common hive lie out in clusters, and by the 
‘ignorant cottagers it is supposed to be an indica- 
tion of an approaching swarm, or they give a still 
more erroneous reason for it, namely, that it is 
the old Bees expelling the young ones from the 
hive ; the actual cause is the want of room in 
the hive for the Bees to deposit their store, and 
the only method of obviating this injury to the 
welfare of the hive, is to place an eek consisting 
of three or four bands under the hive, and the 
Bees will immedintely commence their labors in 
the empty space,—this is, however, speaking of 
the common hive,—in the Huish Hive it is easy to 
extract a comb, and thereby not only obtain a 
certain quantity of honey, but the vacuum be- 
comes replenished with a fine new comb, which 
in the following year will serve as a depository of 
the brood, whereas the combs with which the 
eek is filled, are seldom of any use after the 
year in which they were made. 
This is one of the best months in the year to es- 
tablish an apiary by the purchase of the first 
swarms, but in this, as in most other cases of hu- 
man transactions, deception is the groundwork of 
the action ; itis not one case in twenty in which 
an individual receives a first swarm, although he 
pays the full price for it ; for unless he be actu- 
ally present at the departure of the swarm, and 
takes it immediately to his own premises, he ge- 
nerally receives a second swarm ; and as in this 
case a failureis almost certain, the purchaser be- 
comes discouraged, and the Culture of the Bee 
fallsinto disrepute. For how is a second swarm 
to be distinguished from a first by a mere scholar 
inthe art? Itis only by the number of the Bees 
that even an adept can tell it on the first view of 
the swarm, although there is one particular cir- 
curmstance attending the working of a first and 
second swarm which will immediately distin- 
guish them, and this is, that the first swarm in- 
variably begins the construction of the combs in 
the middle of the hive, whereas a second swarm 
begins the combs at one of the sides. Few per- 
sons, however, have the courage to turn up a 
hive to inspect the manner in which the combs 
have been worked, and from a direct ignorance of 
the actual nature of Bees, they are lulled into a 
false security, and the consequence is, a failure 
in all their apiarian undertakings. 

It will frequently happen that third swarms 
are thrown about the middle of this month, but 
being of nouse whatever, individually speaking, 
they ought without any further consideration to 
be returned to the parent hive. 

A particular, but rather a false value is placed 
upon the virgin swarms, which are generally 
thrown this month, and it is supposed that the 
honey made by a virgin swarm is superior to that 
which is made by a first swarm. The error of 
this supposition is too obvious to require any com- 
ment ; nor dol consider the possession of a vir- 
gin swarm to be attended with any benefit to the 
proprietor, and it is certainly a manifest injury to 
the hive which has produced it. In the common 
hive there is no method of obviating it; but in 
the Huish Hive, I would recommend immediate- 
ly the extraction of the side combs; and should 
the swarm depart after the operation, to return 
the Bees to their parent hive ; and as a vacuum 
will then be found in which they can work, the 











profit will be greater to the proprietor thanif the 
swarm had been kept separate. The great ob- 
jection which exists towards the keeping of late 
or virgin swarms arises from the uncertainty of 
the weather, and the chance of the Bees not ma- 
king a sufficiency of food to maintain them during 
the winter. 

It will frequently happen, that for several days 
after the swarm has been hived, the rainy weath- 
er setsin, which prevents the Bees from collect- 
ing any food—and many fine swarms are annuall 
lost from want of proper attention to this circum- 
stance. In all cases, when the weather proves 
unfavorable after the hiving of a swarm, some 
food should be administered to the Bees ; and 
care should be taken that the food be given at 
night, and the vessel or plate in which it was put 
should be taken away as ecarly in the morning as 
possible. Every precaution should be taken 
at this season of the year not to entice the 
stranger Bees to a particular hive, by the ad- 
ministration of food; and for this reason, it 
would be advisable to remove the hive to which 
the food is given to a remote part of the garden, 
and at the greatest possible distance from the 
apiary. 

The purchased swarms should be removed as 
soon as possible : the combs at this season of the 
year are very soft, and the slightest motion is apt 
to break them. 

JULY. 
The swarming season may now be considered 
as past, and the chief attention of the apiarian 
must now be directed to preserve his hives from 
the attack of stranger Bees and Wasps. 
As the influence of the sun is very great this 
month, it would be advisable to shade the hives, 
as many are annually destroyed by melting of the 
combs ; particularly those of the swarms, which 
from their newness are more liable to be infiuen- 
ced by theheat. This isa proper season of the 
year for depriving a hive of a part of its store, as 
little doubt exists that the vacuum will soon be re- 
plenished—some caution is however necessary, as 
it is very probable that the lower part of the 
combs may be filled with brood, which on no ac- 
count should be taken away. 
It is during this month that the attentive apia- 
rian will see the first symptom of the approach- 
ing decay of some particular hives; and although 
it be impossible to prescribe particular ruics 
for every case that may present itself in an 
apiary, yet a correct knowledge of the par- 
ticular signs by which a dwindling hive may 
be known, may ultimately lead the apiarian tothe 
adoption of those remedies by which the hive can 
be saved. ‘To distinguish one of these signs, it 
isnecessary that the apiarian should know the 
difference between a Bee entering the hive with 
honey, and one without: the shape of the former 
is cylindrical, and presents a glossy appearance ; 
its body appears extended, as if inflated with 
wind : whereas the body of the Bee without 
honey is contracted, and the division of the 
wrinkles is more easy to be discerned. Now one 
of the symptoms of decay is, when few Bees of 
the cylindrical shape are observed to enter the 
hive ;—the second is, when few are seen to enter 
with the pellets of farina on their legs. Third, 
when an apparent inactivity or tranquillity reigns 
in the hive. Fourth, when ants, earwigs, or 
other vermin, are observed to enter the hive 
without experiencing any opposition from the 
Bees. Fifth, when the Bees desist from taking their 
periodical fiights. Sixth, when on turning up the 
hive, the Bees shew no symptoms of anger ; but 
rather croud to the top of the hive. Seventh, 
when no brood appears sealed in the cells,— 
Eighth, whenthe Bees reject the food which is 
given them. ‘These cases all require a parttetilur 
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system of management, and much must be left to 
the judgment and skill of the apiarian. 

The drones are very often killed in this month, 
and a particular value should always be put upon 
those hives which kill their drones the earliest.— 
[ have invariably found that the produce of those 
hives is much greater than those which kill their 
drones late in the season. 

AUGUST. 

In many counties of England, and particularly 
the western, the keepers of Bees begin in this 
month to suffocate their Bees, from an ill-founded 
supposition, that the honey season is over, and 
that the Bees are thenceforth living upon their 
store. It is, however, a plan not only injudicious, 
but highly injurious to the proprietor ; for it 
must be obvious to every one that the month of 
August is particularly remarkable for the bloom 
of certain plants and flowers, from which the Bee 
collects a vast store of honey. I have only to no- 
tice the mignionette, one of the richest flowers 
which blows in regard to honey, and the heath, 
which continues in bloom until the month of Oc- 
tober. This month is also noted for being more 
sultry than any other of the year, and conse- 

uently a greater secretion of the mellifluous 
uid will be the result :—this is evident from the 
honey-dews* with which this month, in a fine 
season, particularly abounds ; and few people are 
ignorant of the increase of weight which will be 
perceptible in a hive, after a few days on which 
the honey-dew has abounded. It is, in fact, the 
manna from heaven for the Bees, and I would not 
suffocate a single hive, until every hope had van- 
ished of a honey-dew. It also happens in this 
month that the Bees begin to kill their drones, 
which is the imniediate signal for the ignorant 
Bee-master to purchase a bundle of matches, 
wherewith to suffocate his Bees ;—this is per- 
formed on the erroneous supposition that the mas- 
sacre of the drones indicates the close of the 
honey season ; but it is impossible to entertain a 
more erroneous idea, it having, in fact, no affini- 
ty with the honey season. It is, in the first place 
acertain indication of a prosperous hive ; and, in 
the second, it is a proof that the progress of fe- 
cundation has ceased in the hive for the season : 
I would not, therefore, advise any person to take 
that particular event asthe signal for the suffoca- 
tion of his Bees ; for in some hives it takes place 
very early, and the proprietor, by this prema- 
ture step, loses a great portion of that honey 
which the Bees would deposit in the cells, in 
which the Bees were bred. Sofar from attempt- 
ing to suffocate my Bees, were I ever guilty of 
such a barbarous practice, I would not hesitate to 
take from my hives a portion of the honey, with 
the well-founded hope of the vacuum being re- 

lenished before the closeof the season. ‘There 
1s no other just criterion for the suffocation of the 
hives in this country, than the total decay of all 
the wild and cultivated flowers and shrubs; and 
until that has taken place, no suffocation of the 


hives should take place.* Though a decided 
enemy to the system of suffocation, I have becn 
thus explicit upon it ; for as long as it prevails 
amongst the cottagers it is as well that the best 
method should be adopted, by which the greatest 
profit can be obtained. ' 

This month is the best inthe year for the pro- 
prietor to determine on the particular stocks, 
which it will be prudent to preserve through the 
winter ; and let him keepa strict: watch upon the 
weaker hives, as the pillaging system is about to 
commence. 

The common spider, this month, spins its web 
in our gardens ; and it is incredible the number of 
Bees which are annually destroyed by this artful 
insect. Letit be the constant study of every in- 
dividual, who values the life of a Bee, to destroy 
every spider which he meets within his garden ; 
nor can this advice be too often repeated to the 
cottagers, who, having, generally speaking, no 
idea of keeping their apiaries clean, suffer the 
spiders to spin their webs on the very stools, on 
which their hivesare placed. A more efficacious 
method of impoverishing the population of their 
hives could not be adopted. 

There are two points to which the attention of 
the apiarian should be this month directed :-—the 
first is, the pillage of the hives by stranger Bees ; 
and the second is, the attack of the hives by 
wasps. In the first case, a removal of the at- 
tacked hive has been recommended ; and cer- 
tainly, if the removal could be effected to that 
distance, beyond the range of the attacking Bees, 
the calamity might at once be put a stop to; but 
as this isan advantage which can seldom be enjoyed 
by a keeper of Bees, I would recommend instead 
of it, that onthe very first symptom of an attack, 
the entrance should be immediately contracted, 
so as to admit only two Bees to enter at a time, and 
every crevice about the hive by which a Bee 
could enter carefully closed. The tin entrance 
attached to the Huish Hive is well adapted for 
this purpose, the opening can be contracted or en- 
larged at pleasure, with celerity and cleanliness, 
and | believe I can be borne out in my assertion, 
by the skilful proprietor himself, that the hives 
of Captain Cat, of Taplow Hill, during one of 
the most violent attacks which I ever beheld, up- 
on twenty-eight hives at one time, were all saved 
by the use of that simple instrument. The at- 
tack of the wasp may be defeated in the same 
manner, but this insect appears to possess a de- 
gree of boldness and cunning, which is wholly 
foreign to the Bee. It will with the greatest 
adroitness watch its opportunity toenterthe hive, 
but it will never enter at the front, if by the ne- 
gligence or carelessness of the proprieter an 
opening has been left behind. I have good 
grounds for believing that more hives are impov- 
erished by the robberiesof the wasps than is ge- 
nerally conceived, and the most certain way of 
diminishing the number of these arch-enemies of 
the Bees, is to hunt out their nests, and either 
blow them up with gunpowder or suffocate the 





* Although custom has sanctioned the afiprella- 
ion of honey-dew to the saccharine and glutinous 
fiuid which iazofien perceptible in summer on the 
oak, the bramble, the laurel, and other trees and 
shrubs, I consider the afiprellation to be false ; but 
I make use of the term, for the best of all reasons, 
that Ido not know of another, by which I could 
make myself intelligible. Were it in reality a dew, 


itwwould be found indiscriminately on all trees, 
shrubs,and flowers ; but Ibelieve it to be an exu- 
dation from certain trees, arising from a farticu- 
tar secretion of their juices, operated upon by the 


exterionagt mosphere. 


* As a proof that the hives, by frofer man- 
agement, willeven increase in fet after Seftem- 
ber, Irefer the reader to the Transactions of the 
Western Apiarian Society, in which it is stated, 
that a hive removed to a heath, on the 3d August, 
was brougét back on the 3d November, with an in- 
crease os three founds ; another was moved on 
the 1st September, and brought back on the 19th 
October, with an increase of one fround. Jt must 
be stated, that during the time the hives were at 
the heath, they had only fifteen dry days ; what 
then would have been their increase, had the weath- 
er been tniformly fire? 


a ma = Seb mn inerntnre tanto eee 
horde of thieves by a handful of brimstone.*— 
The cottager, in general, entertains an opinion 
that the wasp kills his Bees; this is, however, by 
no means the case, for the wasp will pay no at~ 
tention whatever tothe Bees, if he can but suc- 
ceed in stealing the honey ; it will, however, fre- 
quently happen, that the natural cunning of the- 
wasp enables it to discover a weak hive, and the 
continual annoyance which the hive consequent- 
ly undergoes, added to the robbery of the honey, 
obliges the Bees to vacate the hive, leaving the 
whole of its contents a prey to the marauders. 
A cottager, therefore, cannot be too attentive to 
guard his hives against the attack of the wasp— 
it isnot of that trifling consequence which many 
keepers of Bees attach toit, but is the cause of 
the ruin of many wholesome hives, which the 
imprudence or negligence of the proprietor has 
left exposed to the depradatory attack. 

Having adopted every precaution requisite 
against the wasp and other insects, and the pro- 
prietor having convinced himself that his hives 
are in good health, the less they are incommoded 
this month, the better. If the sun beats very 
strongly upon a hive, which frequently happens 
the beginning of this month, a shade should be 
immediately applied to it. [have known many 
hives completely ruined by the melting of the 
combs from the influence of a meridian sun, and 
the whole of the Bees actually suffocated in their 
own sweets. 

( To beconcluded in next number.) 





* The devastation committed in the year 1819, 
by the wasp, was almost incredible. One gentle- 
man adofited the expedient of offering a premium 
for every wasfi’s nest, and in avery short time 
132 were brought him; calculating every nest to 
contain 5,000 insects, which is taking it at a very 
low ratio, 660,000 insects were destroyed inthe vi- 
cinity of one mansion. 
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FROM THE HALLOWELL GAZETTE. 


Remarks on the means of preserving inhabited 
buildings, in which much wood is employed, 
from destruction by fire. 


The recent calamity by fire at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in this state, and the fear that all the neces- 
sary precautions which the case adinits, may not 
readily occur to those who may be charged with 
the restoration of this building; call for an at- 
tempt to establish some frincifiles on this subject ; 
especially as they will have extensive applica- 
tion in a country abounding in wooden architec- 
ture. 

We shail begin by noticing Lord Stanhope’s 
method on these occasions ; and after producing 
evidence “ to put the fact of the success of his ex- 
periments beyond ail possible doubt,” shall pro- 
ceed to some short remarks connected with the 
subject, shewing that much may be done consis- 
tent both with convenience and economy, even 
in many cases where buildings have been erect- 
ed without previous attention to the object in 
question. ‘ 
Description of a most effectual method of secur 
ing buildings against fire, invented by Cuar_es 
Lord Viscount Manon, [who afterwards be- 
came the well known Earl Srankopsg,] F.R.S. 


Taken from the Philosophical transactions of the 
Royal Society in London, for 1778. 
Read July 2, 1778. 
Sec. 1. The new and very simple method 
which I have discovered of securing every kind 
of building (even though constructed of timber) 
against all danger from fire, may very properly be 
divided inte three parts, namely, Under-floorine, 
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Extra-lathing, and Inter-securing* :—which par- 
ticular methods may be applied in part or in 
whole, to different building ; according to the va- 
rious circumstances attending this construction, 
and according to the degree of accumulated fire 
to which each of these buildings may be exposed, 
from the different uses to which they are meant 
tobe appropriated. 

I. Sec. 2. The method of under-flooring may 
be divided into two parts ; namely, into single and 
double under-flooring. 

The method of single under-flooring is as fol- 
lows: A common strong lath of about one quarter 
of an inch thick (either of oak or fir) should be 
nailed against each side of every joist and of every 
main timber which supports the floor which is in- 
tended to be secured. Other similar laths ought 
then be nailed the whole length of the joists, 
with their ends butting against each other: These 
are what I call fillets. The top of each fillet 
eught to be at one inch and a half below the top 
ef the joists or timbers against which they are 
nailed. These fillets will then form (as it were) a 
sort of small /edge on each side of all the joists 
fand timbers. ] 

Sec. 3. When the fillets are going to be nailed 
on, some of the rought plaster (hereafter men- 
tioned, Sec. 9,) must be spread with a trowel all 
along the side of each of the fillets, which is to lay 
next to the joists : in order that those fillets may 
be well bedded therein, when they are nailed on ; 
(so that there should not be any interval between 
the fillets and the joists.) 

Sec. 4. A great number of any common laths (ei- 
ther of oak or fir) must be cut nearly tothe length 
of the width of the intervals between the joists. 
Some of the rough plaster referred to above (Sec. 
3) ought to be spread (with a trowel) successively 
upon the ¢of: of all the fillets ; and along the sides 
of that part of the joists which is defween the top 
wf ‘the fillets andthe [upper] edge of tke joists. 
The short pieces of common laths, just mentioned 
ought (in order to fill up the intervals between 
the joists that support the floor) to be laid in the 
contrary direction to the joists ; and close toge- 
ther, in a row ; (so as totouch one another as 
much as the want of straitness in the laths 
will possibly allow witheut the laths lapping 
over each other :) their exds must rest upon 
the fillets spoken of above (Sec. 2;) andthey ought 
to be well dedded in the rough plaster, It is not 
proper to use any nails to fasten down either these 
short pieces of laths, or those o¢her short pieces 
hereafter mentioned (Sec. 7.) 

Sec. 5. These short pieces ought teen to be 
covered with one thick coat of the rough plaster, 
spoken of hereafter (Sec. 9;) which should be 
spread all over them ; and which should be brought 
(with a trowel) to be about level with the tops of 
the joists ; but not above them. The rough plas- 
ter, in a day or two, should be trowelled all over 
close home to the sides of the joists ; but the tofs 
of the joists ought not to be any wise covered with 
it. 

_ 6. The method of doud/e under-flooring is, 
in the first part of it, exactly the same as the me- 
thod just described ; (the fillets and the short 





Of the notes which follow, those only marked (a) 
and (6) belong to the author of this memoir. 

* In the first of these cases the work is altogether 
horizontal ; in the other two, perpendicular in- 
clined, or sometimes horizontal. 

t MB. Through the whole of this memoir only 
one kind of filaster or mortar is mentioned, unless 
when otherwise expressed. 

£ Ae there is plaster enough frrovided for the 
jiurposes in question, more is not only uselces, and 
a loss-of plaster ; but may frrevent the boards ly- 
ing truly on the joists, to say nothing of ether in- 
conveniences. 
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pieces of laths are applied in the same manner :) 
—but the coat of rough filaster [applied here] 
ought to be little more than Aa/f ae thick, as the 
coat of rough plaster applied in the method of 
single under-pinning. 

Sec. 7. In the method of doudle under-flooring, 
as fust as this coat of rough plaster is laid on, some 
more of the short pieces of laths (cut as above di- 
rected, Sec. 4) must be laid in the intervals be- 
tween the joists, upon the frst coat of rough plas- 
ter ; and each of these short laths must be (one af- 
terthe other) bedded deep and quite sound into the 
rough plaster whilst it is soft. ‘These short pieces 
of lath should be laid also as close as possible ; 
and in the same direction, as the first layer of 
short laths [and without being fastened with 
nails. ] 

Sec. 8. A coat of the same kind of rough plas- 
ter should then be spread over this second layer of 
short laths, asthere was uponthe first layer above 
described. This coat of rough plaster should (as 
above directed, Sec. 5, for the method of single 
under-flooring) be trowelled level with the ¢ofs of 
the joists, (but it ought not to rise adove them.) 
The sooner this second coat of rough plaster is 
spread upon the second layer of short laths just 
mentioned (Sec. 7) the better. 

What follows (as far as Sec. 13) is common to 
the method of single as well as tothat of double 
under-flooring. 

Sec. 9. Common coarse lime and hair (such as 
generally serves for the pricking-up-coat in plas- 
tering) may be used for all the purposes before o7 
hereafter mentioned ; but it is considerably cheap- 
er, and even much better, in all these cases to 
make use of Aay instead of hair ; in order to pre- 
vent the work from cracking. The Aay ought 
to be chopped to about three inches in length ; but 
no shorter. 

One measure of common rough sand,} two mea- 
sures of slackedlime, and three measures (but 
not less) of chofified hay, will prove (in general) 
a very good proportion, when sufficiently deat up 
together in the manner of common mortar. (The 
hay must be well dragged§ in this kind of rough 
plaster, and well intermixed with it ; but the hay 
ought never to be put in until the other two in- 
gredients are well beat up together with water.) 

This rough plaster ought never to be made 
thin, for any of the work mentioned in this paper. 
(The stiffer it is, the better ; provided it be not 
too dry to spread properly upon the laths.) 

If the flooring boards are required to be laid 
very soon, a fourth or fifth part of guick-lime (a) 
in powder, very well mixed with this rough plas- 
ter, just before it is used, will cause it to dry very 
fast. 

Sec. 10. When the rough plaster-work between 
the joists has got thoroughly dry, it ought to be 
observed, whether or not there be any smad/ cracks 
in it; farticularly next to the joists. Afthere are 
any, they ought to be washed over witha brush, 
wet with mortar-wash, (which will effectually 
close them; but there will never be any cracks at 
all, if the choffied hay and the guick lime be pro- 
perly made use of.) 








| It ought to be well-washed sand. 

§ By this seems to be signified, that the pieces 
of hair are to be drawn straight. 

(a) Ihave practised this method in an exten- 
sive work with great advantage. In three weeks 
this rough plaster grows perfectly dry. The rough 
hlaster, 60 made, may be afiplied at all times of the 
year with the greatest success. The easiest me- 
thod, by much, of reducing the quick lime to pow- 
der i, by drofifting a email quantity of water on 
the lime-stone, a little while before the powder is 
intended to be used : the lime witl stilt retain a ve- 





ry sufficient degree of heat. 
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Sec. 11. The mortar-wash 1 make use of is 
merely this: About two measures of quick lime, 
and one measure of common sand, should be put in- 
to a pail ; and should be very well stirred up with 
water, till the water grows very thick, so as to be 
almost of the consistency of a thin jelly, This 
wash, when used, will grow dry in a few mi- 
nutes. 

Sec. 12. Before the flooring boarde are laid, x 
small quantity of very dry common sand shoulk 
be strewed over the rough plaster-work ; but mo’ 
over the tops of the joists. The sand should be 
struck smooth with a hollow [or arched] rule, 
which ought to be about the length of the distance 
from joist to joist, andof about the eighth of an 
inch curvature ; (which rule, passing over the 
sand, inthe same direction with the joists, will 
cause the sand to lay rather rounding in the mic 
dle of the interval between each pair of joists. 

The following boards may then be laid and fas- 
tened down in the usual manner ; but very parti- 
cular attention must be paid tothe rough plaster 
work, and to the boards being most perfectly dri 
before the boards are laid, for fear of the dry rot ; 
(of which, however, there is no kind of danger, 
when this precaution is made use of.) 

Sec. 13. The method of under-flooring I have 
also applied, with the utmost success to a wooden 
stair-case. It is made to follow the shape of the 
steps ; but no sand is laid upon the plaster-work 
in this case. 

II. Sec. 14. The method of extra-/athing may 
be applied, to ceiling joists, to slooping roofs, and 
to wooden fartitions.—It is simply this. As the 
laths are going to be nailed on, some of the above 
mentioned rough plaster ought to be spread be- 
tween these laths and the joists (or other timbers} 
against which these laths are to be nailed —(The 
laths ought to be nailed very close to each other. 
When either of the ends of any of the laths laps 
over other laths, it ought to be attended to, that 
these ends be bedded sound in some of the same kind 
of rough plaster. This attention is equally ne- 
cessary for the second layer of laths hereafter 
mentioned, Sec. 16. 

Sec. 15. The first layer of laths ought to be 
covered with a pretty thick coat of the same 
rough plaster spoken of above, (Sec. 9.)—A se- 
cond layer of laths ought then to be nailed on; 
each lath being, as it is put on, well spunged and 
bedded sound into the soft rough plaster. (For 
this reason no more of this first coat of rough plas- 
ter ought to be laid on at a time than what can 
be immediately followed with the second ley =r of 
laths.) 

The laths of this second layer ought to be as 
close to each other as they can be, to allow of a 
proper clench of the rough plaster. 

The laths of this second (é) layer may then 
be plastered over with a coat of the same kind of 
rough plaster ; or it may be plastered over in the 
usual manner. 

IIT. Sec. 16. The third method, which is that 
of inter-securing is very similar, in most respe ts, 
to that of under-flooring ;—but no sand is after- 
wards to be laid upon it. Inter-securing is applica~ 
ble to the same parts of a building as the method 
of extra-lathing just described ; but it is not often 
necessary to be made use of. 

Sec. 17. Ihave made a prodigious number of gz 
heriments upon every part of these different me- 
thods. I caused a wooden building to be constructed 
at Chevening, in Kent, inorder to perform them in 
the most natural manner.—The methods of ex- 

















(6) Ifa third layer of lathe be immediately 
nailed on, and be covered with a third coat of rough 
plaster, Ithen call the method treble lathing :,6ut 
this method of treble lathing can almost in no case 
be required. 
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tra-luthing and double under-flooring were the 
ONLY ones made use of in that building. 

On the 26th of September of last year (1777) I 
had the honor to repeat some of my experiments 
before the President and some of the Fellows of 
the Royal Society, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
wen of London, the Committee of City Lands, 
‘several of the foreign ministers, anda great num- 
ber of other persons. 

Sec. 18. The first experiment was to fill the 
lower room of the building (which room was 
about 26 feet long, by 16 wide) fnd/ of shavings 
and faggots, mixed with combustibles ; and to set 
them all on fire. The heat was so intense that 
the glass of the windows was melted like so much 
common sealing wax, and ran down in drops; yet 
the flooring boards of that very room were not 
burnt through ; nor was one of the side timéers, 
floor-joists, or cviling joists, damaged in the smaii- 
est degree ; andthe persons who went into the 
room immediately over the room filled with fire, 
did not perceive any ill effects from it whatever ; 
(even the floor of that room being pertectly cool 
during that enormous conflagration immediately 
underneath.) 

Sec. 19. I then caused a kind of wooden duilding 
(of full 50 feet in length and of three stories high 
in the middle) to be erected, quite close to one 
end of the secured wooden house. I filled and 
covered this building, with above eleven hundred 
kiln fagots, and several loads of dry shavings; 
and I set this pile on fire.t The heighth of the 
flame was no less than 87 feet perpendicular, from 
the ground; and the grass upon a bank, at 150 
feet from the fire, was all scorched, yet the secur- 
ed wooden building, quite contiguous to this vast 
heap of fire was not at all damaged, except some 
parts of the outer coat of plaster work. ‘This ex- 
periment was intended to represent a wooden 
town on fire; and to shew how effectually evena 
wooden building, if secured according to my new 
method, would stop the progress of the flames on 
that side, without any assistance from fire-en- 
gines, &c 

Sec. 20. The last experiment I made that day, 
was the attempting to burn a wooden stair-case, 
secured according to my simple method of under- 
flooring. ‘The under side of the stair-case was 
“extra lathed —Several very large kiln fagots were 
laidand kindled, under the stairs and upon the 
steps: This wooden stair case notwithstanding 
resisted (as if it had been of stone) all the attempts 
that were made to consume it. I have since made 
five other still stronger fires upon this same stair- 
“case, without having repaired it ; having moreover 
filled the small space in which this stair-case, is, 
‘entirely with shavings and large fagots: but the 
stair case is however still standing and is but lit- 
tle damaged. 

Sec. 21. In most houses it is necessary only to 
secure the floors ; and that according to the me- 
thod of single under-flooring described above (in 
Sec. 2, 3, 4, and 5.)—The extra expense of it (all 
materials included) is only about nine fence fer 
sguare yard : unless there should be particular 
difficulties attending the execution, (in which case 
it will vary a little.)—When quick dime is made 
use of, the expense is a trifle more. 

The extra-expense of the method of extra-lath- 
ing is no more than six fience filer sguare yard 
fo¥ the timber, side walls and partitions; but for 

“the ceilings about nine frence fier syuare yard.— 

t Jt will be seen hereafter, that there was flas- 
tering ufion more or less of this building onits out- 
er side. 

$ Ut will appear that this building was destroy- 
ed, and intended to be destroyed, by being on fire 
on the outside as weil as within; it was not made 


Sire-proof. 











(No extra lathing is necessary for the generality 
of houses.) 

Sec. 22. I purpose giving tothe world before it 
is very longa detailed account of many other ex- 
freriments | have made upon this subject, and ofthe 
various advantages arising from my method ; 
(with several particulars relative to the different 
parts of each of the methods above described ; 
and relative to their joint or separate application 
to different kinds of buildings, and to the different 
constituent parts of a house ;)—to which I shall 
add a full explanation of the principles upon 
which they are founded, and the reasons for their 
certain and surprising success—In the mean 
time I have taken the liberty of troubling the So- 
ciety with this short account.* 

The paper of Lord Stanhope finishing here, 
it now belongs to us to authenticate his state- 
ments. 

The internal evidence in their favor chiefly 
rests onthe fact, that his account stands print- 
edin the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Loudon, pursuant to a vote of its President and 
Council ; and that none of the numerous persons 
referred toas his witnesses, have chosen to contra- 
dict his statements during a long course of years. 
It iscertainly no diminution of the force of this 
evidence that the experiments recorded are in 
herfect consistence with sound theory ; a truth, 
which will soon be demonstrated: 

Our external evidence will be confined to three 
heads.—1Ist. As it was not on the above occasion, 
that Lord Stanhope made his first public exhibi- 
tion on this subject; by proving this, we shall 
have acquired a title to refer to two distinct sets 
of proofs of the general facts. The celebrated 
Earl of Chatham then, who was the father-in-law 
of Lord Stanhope, shall be our authority here ; 
for under date of Sept. 22,1777, he writes thus 
to his then youthful son, the memorable Mr. Pitt. 
“On Friday, Lord Mahon’s indefatigable spirit is 
to exhibit another incendium [or conflagration] 
to Lord Mayor, foreign ministers, and all lovers 
of philosophy and the good of society ; and means 
to illuminate the horizon with a little bonfire of 
1200 fagots, and a dowd/e edifice. Had our dear 
friend [namely the author] been born sooner, Ne- 
ro and the second Charles could never have amus- 
edthemselves by reducing toashes the twonoblest 
cities in the worldt.”—2d. The plan of Lord Stan- 
hope was not without other independent support ; 
for it had succeeded, by the use of iron pilates in- 
stead of plaster, in the hands of Mr. David Hart- 
ley, (who signed the treaty between the U. S. 
and Great Britain in 1/82.) This gentleman 
made a display of a double experiment on this 
subject in 1774, at Lord Despenser’s in West 
Wycombe ; where the fire from two cart loads of 
dry fagots placed in a room 15 feet by 14, could 
not penetrate upwards through the ceiling ; nor 
could the fire from several fagots resting on the 
floor above, descend into the room below, though 
then vehemently heated ; the boards of the floor 
above being merely a little blackened by the trial. 
A second operation on a much larger scale took 
place before the King of England and a large con- 
course of spectators, on one of the commons near 
London, with an effect equally happy. Lord 
Stanhope and Mr. Hartley therefore may be con- 
sidered as having performed corresponding sets 





* N. B. It is not known that this promise was 
ever fulfilled by the author. 

{For the authorities for these particulars, see1st. 
Bp. Tomline’s life of Mr. Pit: 2a. The English 
Annual Register ; particularly for July, 1774: 3d. 
The Journaux dea Scances for November 11, 
1777, and May 7, 1779, and vol. 2 and 3 of the 
Memoirs of the above ngmed Foreign Society, 
Arinted at Bruxelles, 
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of experiments ; of which each consequently con- 
firms the other—3d. The Austrian Ambassador 
at London, struck with these remarkable results, 
communicated the particulars to the Flemish 
government, then belonging to his master the 
Emperor of Germany; when the well known 
Abbe Mann was quickly sent to England to ex- 
amine into the particulars. He spoke favorably 
of both plans, and especially (it is believed) of 
Lord Stanhope’s; and their Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, in order 
to extend the knowledge of the facts, printed the 
Abbe’s report separately from their Transac- 
tions, with a supplement by the Abbe, in which 
were included some fresh experiments in confir- 
mation, by Col. Brequin. This then, in various 
ways, corroborates what was done in England.{ 

To this amount of evidence there is nothing 
to oppose, but the fact, that the principles in ques- 
tion have not been adopted in general practice. 
But this is merely negative proof, and easily set 
aside.—Ist. Few house-holders in old countries 
live in tenements built by themselves. 2d. If 
they did, many have neither money, nor strength 
of mind to act upon their own opinions; and 
many are too willing to confide to their good luck, 
and to run hazards. 3d. Speculators will build 
whatever will seil, or let, and put them to least 
present cost. 4th. The convenience of insurance 
offices induces others besides speculators to run 
risks. 5th. Many improvements are made on 
the old methods of building; but still they are 
far short of the improvements in question. 6th. 
Workmen probably have given little countenance 
to plans, which do not appear immediately ser- 
viceable to their particular interests. 7th. The 
knowledge of plans like these under discussion, 
has been gradually wearing out, till we have now 
nearly to begin the struggle on the subject over 
again. 

Not only the recent fire at Bowdoin College, 
(but we add) the controversy at Boston respect- 
ing building in wood, and the propensity to this 
style of building in new settlements where wood 
abounds, (and these are now many over the 
globe) ; make this a favorable moment for offer- 
ing a few additional remarks on the subject, to 
which we shall next proceed ; particularly, as 
much as may be said to abate the trouble and cost 
attending Lord Stanhope’s plans, both in new and 
old buildings. 





( To be continued. ) 





~~ 


t See the Remarks noticed in the Postscript. 
ne ¢ SE 
NOTICES OF THE 


NORTH DEVON CATTLE. 


Mr. BincLey, in his Memoirs of British 
Quadrupeds, gives the following account of this 
Breed of Cattle. 

By all judges of Cattle, the Devonshire Breed 
is confessed to be one of the most beautiful, and 
at the same time one of the most valuable, which 
our Islands produce. They are of a large size, 
andof a red colour. The colourof the COWS 
varies from light blood-red to dark mahogany ; 
and the face, knees, and hocks, sometimes ap- 
proach to black. The BULLS are nearly the 
same, but are also generally dark in the fore- 
quarters, and mottled on the sides and back— 
The OXEN are often long in the Coat ; and a 
glossy mahogany colour, with waving curls, is 
held in great esteem. 

Any white, except on the tip of the tail, is 
disliked by the Breeders, from its being suppo- 
sed to shew a mongrel tendency. Round each 


eyethere is a light ring. The horns taper to a 





The 


point, and are“of a light yellow colour. 
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HEAD is small, and the Muzzle of a clear yel- 
low. 

These Cattle are fine inthe bone, and clean 
in the neck. They are also wide across the hips 
and bosom. Their back is straight, and the 
tail is small and set on very high. They are thin 
skinned, and silky in the handling. The general 
height of the Bull is from 12 to 13 hands, of the 
Cow from 11 to 12, andof the Oxen from 14 to 15. 

The Devonshire Cattle arrive at maturity 
sooner than most other Breeds, and the full grown 
Animals are so valuable, that few of the Calves 
are killed. For usefulnessin Agricultural La- 
bors, the Oxen are held inthe highest estimation. 
They are well fitted for draught, both as to hardi- 
ness and activity. 

The average quantity of Butter produced by 
the COWS is from seven to ten pounds per Week, 
though some have been known to yield as much 
as thirteen or fourteen. 

BINGLEY at page 120 of Vol. 3, of Useful 
Knowledge says, those called the Devonshire 
Cattle are adjudged to be the best of any. 


The following Account of the North Devons is 
extracted from frage 239 of Recreations in 
Natural History. Published in 1815 by Sher- 
wood, .Veely & Jones. 

This Breed bears a closer affinity to the wild 
race than any other. It is saidto be found in the 
greatest purity, and of the best kind, in the 
neighbourhood of Barnstaple. The Horns are 
of a middle length, bending upwards. The co- 
lour varies from a light to a very deep red— 
These Cattle are thinin the Face, fine in the 
Chops and Bone; cleanin the Neck, and wide 
in the Hips. The Devonshire Breed is justly re- 
garded as one of the handsomest, and at the same 
time most profitable which are reared in Britain. 
' They fatten early, and on the most valuable 
parts, and are admirably fitted for draught: and 
though small in point of size, they amply compen- 
ate for that defect by their hardiness and agility. 

The DEVON OXEN are mostly yoked at two 
or three years old, and lightly worked. Their 
labour is increased at four: and from that period 
to six they are fully worked. Worked Oxen of 
this valuable Breed attain a larger size than those 
which are not worked, and at six years old they 
mostly finish their growth. In excellence of 
Beef, Mr. BinG ey states, the Devonshire Ox- 
en can scarcely be exceeded ; and it is a remark- 
able circumstance, that they will bear driving to 
London, sometimes without the smallest waste, 
from a distance of considerably more than one 
hundred miles. 

Their skin improves much in tanning, and 
their Tallow is of a peculiarly good quality. 

As a permanent proof of the real value of this 
Race, it may be sufficient te remark, that it has 
generally commanded the best prices at Smith- 
field for a Century past. 

Extract from an American Newspaper. 
BaLTIMORE (Maryland,) 11th June, 1817. 

Arrived here, yesterday, in the Brig Marga- 
retta, captain GARDNER, from London, six beau- 
tiful young Cows, and one Bull, of the Devon- 
shire Breed, together with some improved Im- 

lements of Husbandry, for Mr. Parrrrson and 

r. Carton, of this place, the whole being a 

resent from the celebrated Mr. Coxr, M. P. for 
orfolk, the richest and most practical Farmer 

in England, who gives the following description 
of these Cattle. 

“1 venture ts give it as my opinion, that we 
have no Cattle .o be compared to them, in the 
united Kingdom, for Purity of Blood, for aptitude 
to feed, for hardiness, for work, and forthe richness 
of their Milk, as I have repeatedly found by a 


elsewhere. 


will then be gratified.” 


London. 


already got the name of Norfolk's.” 


House, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
Wednesday 6th August 1817. 
House, Four Yearling Quey Calves, and One 


present from Mr. Coke of Norfolk. 

They were nine days on the Road from Holk- 
ham, being 172 miles. Although travelling at 
the rate of 19 miles a day for nine days together, 
they arrived very fresh, and not the least foot 
sore. ‘They were greatly admired on the Road, 
and JonnstTonE the Drover was questioned the 
whole way where they came from and whither 
they were going. 

Thursday 30th July, 1818. Onmy return from 
Norfolk I found that my North Devon Cows had 
borne the hot Summer and bare Pasture better 
than any other cattle in the field. They shewed 
this superiority in Norfolk. The fine herd, in 
Holkham park, found support and kept up their 
flesh on an apparently bare and burnt-up pasture. 

My second visit into Norfolk convinced me 
that the Devons, which were first introduced by 
Mr. Coker, were becoming the favorite stock. 

The Farmers said their pastures would carry 
more Devons than Suffolks, which had been 
hitherto their favorite Milch Cows; and the 
Farmer’s Wives were now giving them the pref- 
erence for the Duiry. 

Mr. BLoomFiFLp’s Dairy of 20 Head (12 
Cows and 8 Heifers) produced 130lb. of butter a 
week. One ofthese Cows had produced 13$lb.a 
week. 

Mr. Coxe’s Bailiff had a Devon which produ- 
ced 15lb. a week. 

Mr. Oakes a Devon that produced 161Hb. a 
week. 

The Devon Oxen are decidedly the best draught 
Oxen in Britain. No other kind ought to be used 
for the plough. 

Mr. Coxe produced at the Sheepshearing in 
1817, 3 Oxen which at 3 years old averaged 70 
Stone, each, of 14lb. tothe Stone. These Oxen 
had been worked so late as the preceding spring. 





Those desirous of seeing this beautiful breed of 
Cattle in genuine purity, and in fine order, will 
find some elegant specimens of them at “Cold 
Spring,” Mr. Patterson’s country seat, near this 
city —dit. dm. Farmer. 

<= *§ ———_—_ 


ON ANDLIN CORN. 
(Deferred by accident.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Winchester, Frederick Cy. Va. 
Dear Sir,—In several of the late numbers of the 
American Farmer,I have observed communica- 


That they may answer in America 
as wellasthey are now universally acknowledged to 
do in England, I most cordially hope, and my wishes|crop there more profitable than any other; but 


An extract from the 549th Number of the Far- 
mer’s Journal, fiublished by Evans & Rurrr, 


“Smithfield Market, Monday 23d March 1818. 
The handsome and welifed North Devons have 


Extract from the Farm Diary kept at Moor 
Arrived at Moor 


Yearling Bull Calf, of the North Devon Breed, a 


haps the peculiarity of the soil in the neighbor- 
hood of your correspondent, may render the corn 


this cannot be the case with the lands generally 
of your state. I would rather venture it as an 
opinion, that the lands of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia are more congenial to the 
growth of small grain and the grasses, than anv 
thing we have ever been in the habit of culturing, 
and from the little observation I have had, I have 
been induced to draw the inference, that so 
far from the corn farmers being the mone, 
making farmers, they have ever been the most 
unsuccessful ones, compelled to retain on these 
farms, a large force for the cultivation of this 
grain during the summer months—these must be 
supported the balance of the vear almost as 
drones, and thus does the corn raised on many of 
our farms cost the cultivator more than the neigh- 
bourhood prices. 

Certainly the grand desideratum of good farm- 
ing must be to improve the fertility of our lands, 
‘making every thing comfortable about us, and 
providing for the education and support of a ris- 
ling family. Means only then can be justifiable, 
that will promote these ends, and that the corn 
system so far from having this desirable effect, 
will retard the progress of the farmers, I have 
no hesitation in saying. Tothe general opinion 
of the profitableness of this crop, I firmly believe 
may be ascribed the poverty of our lands, and 
consequently of the cultivator, for with the en- 
riching of the one goes that of the other ; and if 
jever the theories of agricultural writers corres- 
‘ponded with the result of practice, they do when 
opposing the too general cultivation of this crop } 
enough, however, if we but record our own bad 
arrangement for the inspection of posterity, it 
|May serve asa useful lesson. 

Your correspondent in one of his communica- 
tions, recommends the drill mode of planting— 
here I must again beg leave to differ with him. 
Among the, advantages he enumerates, in favor 
of the drill system, the one which appears to 
have the most weight, is the convenience of cut- 
jting the wheat sown upon that ground, the width 
of the land being just sufficient to fill the arch of 
a circle described by the scythe of the cradler.— 
In the mode of cultivating corn and seeding the 
ground, which J] would prefer, none of the objec- 
tions exist, which he makes relative to the width 
of the wheat lands or unevenness of surface. I 
would recommend planting the corn in squares of 
four feet, from three to five grains in a hill, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil and time or 
iplanting, but suffering only two in each hill to 
‘arrive at maturity, the rest being pulled out (pro- 
ivided there is no longer danger of cut-worms, 
frosts, crows, &c. &c.) when about six inches 
high. ‘The grain should be planted in our coun- 
ty between the middle of April and first of May, 
so thatthe replanting would be completed by the 
middle of May, otherwise it would be destroyed 
by-our early frost. Harrowing the field of corn 
with a common two hor.e harrow* before any 
ploughing is done, I think of infinite benefit— 
Give it one ploughing then during the last of 
May, thin the corn the first of June, by which 
time the replanting will be sufficiently strong. — 





| 








tions from a Maryland correspondent of yours, 
(who signs himself F,) on the culture of Maize. 
F appears to be a great advocate for the culture 
of this crop, and as an inducement to the agricul- 
turist to devote more attention to it, states in 
his letter, which appeared in the Farmer of the 
7th of December, that he had always observed 
that the corn planting farmers were the most 
money making farmers. Did this observation 
hold good, I must acknowledge it would be a’ 








“variety of experiments upon my own Farms and 


powerful stimulus to a majority of them, Per-' 


Give a cross ploughing of three furrows, and 
then throw aside the plough, the cultivator being 





* It is quite unnecessary to alter the teeth of 
the harrow as is customary, firovided the ground 
was in firofier order before fidanting. A boy 
should follow the harrow with a rake made of five 
iron teeth, six inches long, deviating about one 
inch in their length from a straight line. This is 
an admirable implement for removing the clode 
and straightening the corn. 
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much cheaper and 
during the hot weather. 

In a future communication I will give a descrip- 
tion of the cultivation, and say something about 
the mode. I would prefer putting in the wheat 
upon cornground. You will be pleased to excuse 
the prolixity of the present, and believe me 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
WILLIAM M. BARTON. 
J. S. Sxinner, Esq, 
—a 0S 


On the Formation of Mortar. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Sir,—Among the many valuable papers con- 
tainedin your volumes, there are few which me- 
rit the attention of your readers more than the 
remarks of Professor Olmsted, on the subject of 
lime as a cement, published in your last number. 
Lime is an expensive article in a building of brick 
or stone; and the apprehension of this expense 
has frequently prevented or delayed many useful 
improvements in our towns, and in the country.— 
If it can be established that less than half the 
quantity usually employed will make a better and 
more durable mortar, it may be expected that 
the owners of lots and lands will be induced to in- 
ercase the value of their property, by the erection 
of more permanent buildings. 

Dr. James Anderson, of Edinburgh, several 
years ago published a treatise on this subject, 
with the same view which Mr. Olmsted appears 
to have entertained ; and there is not perhaps any 
material difference in their opinions. What the 
true proportion of sand should be, it may be often 
difficult to ascertain; for this must depend upon 
the perfect or defective calcination of the stone, 
upon the purity or impurity of the lime, and up- 
on the quality of the sand. But to show, for it will 
certainly show, that much less sand is generally 
used than ought to be applied, an extract from 
the Essay of Dr. Anderson is inclosed. It is not 
intended to recommend these proportions to your 
readers ; but to confirm the confidenge which 
they may be disposed to place in the observations 
ef Mr. Olmsted. This treatise was put into his 
hands three or four years ago, when the subscri- 
ber was about to set up some pillars of brick for 
a hay-rick. He read some passages to the ma- 
son, and prevailed upon him to be governed by 
his directions, in the formation of mortar. The 
lime from its manner of slacking and falling, ap- 

eared to be good ; and he is persuaded that at 
cast twelve bushels of sand were added to every 
bushel of lime. The mortar so formed was used 
upon the pillars, and all the interstices were fill- 
ed-up with it, The work appears to be excellent. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Talbot County, Md. 2d April, 1822. 


Extract from the Essay of James Anderson, L. 
L. D. F. RS. Se. 

“The best modern mortar I ever saw, was 
made of lime that I myself had analyzed, and found 
it contained eleven parts of sand to one of lime.— 
To this there was added between twice and 
thrice its whole bulk of sand 6y measure ; which 
may be allowed to have been at least three times 
its quantity by weight. 

«Now supposing that every particle of that 
lime had been so perfectly calcined as to be in 
a caustic state, there could not be less than 
forty-seven parts of sand to one of lime. The 
reader may allow what he pleases for the un- 
caustic part of the lime, and make his calcula- 
tion agen But it is hardly possible to 
suppose, that above one hundredth part of this 
mass, independent of the water, consisted of pure 
caustic caleareous earth. 


more beneficial to the corp| ‘But whatever was the exact proportion of cars- 


tic lime, the mortar was made of these materia's 
in proportions expressed, and was employed fo" 
pinning the outside joints of the stone-walls of ¢. 
house situated in a tempestuous climate, and ex- 
posed to every blast. It is now about fourteen 
years since it was finished, and I do not believe 
there has fallen to the ground, in all that time, 
one pound weight of the mortar.* 

“« Had this mortar been employed in building a 
thick wall, where it would have been suffered to 
dry slow enough, there seems to be little reason 
to doubt but it would in time have become as 
firm asthe stones of the wall itself. 

‘‘ From these considerations,we may clearly 
see, that it is impossible to prescribe any deter- 
minate proportion of sand to lime, as that must 
vary according to the nature of the lime, and 
other incidental circumstances, which it would be 
tiresome to enumerate, and which would form an 
infinity of exceptionsto any generul rule. 

* But it would seem, we might safely infer, 
that the moderns in general, rather err in giving 
too little sand, than in giving too much. 

“It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
the sand, when naturally in the lime-stone, is 
more intimately blended with the lime, than 
can possibly be ever effected by any mechanical 
operation—so that it would be in vain to hope 
to make goed mortar artificially from pure 
lime, with such a small proportion of caustic cal- 
careous matter, as may sometimes be effected 
when the lime naturally contains a very large 
proportion of sand. But there seems to be no doubt 
that if a much larger proportion of sand were em- 
ployed, and if that were more carefully blend- 
ed and expeditiously worked than is common, 
the mortar would be much more perfect than 
usual in modern times. 

“This I have tried experimentally, with the 
desired success.” 

* Ina note to a second edition of this work is the 
following addition :—* After seven years longer 
trial, the mortar still proves good and firm, and 
exhibits no appearance of ever falling.” 
—— 0” 
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On Ashes & Plaster of Paris, 
WHEN UNITED. 

Some weeks ago one of your correspondents 
published an article attributing wonderful effects 
tothese manures when used in combination, and 
having myself acquired the practice in Lancaster 
County, of mixing them for the purpose of tonve- 
niently damping the plaster, that no part of it 
might blow off while sowing, and being desirous to 
ascertain whether this was the.sole object among 
the Dutch for mixing, I instituted some experi- 
ments to determine whether they, or either of 
them, acquired additional vigor from being unit- 
ed; the result of which experiments I stated in a 
number of the Farmer, subsequent to, and in no- 
tice of the article above alluded to. My object 
then was not the pleasure of objecting or finding 
fault, for this unprofitable office affords me no 
pleasure ; but it was purely to correct what I 
considered an error, to prevent disappointment, 








——— 
as being able to produce the more immediate fer- 
mentation and putrefaction of the vegetable mat- 
ter in his soil. This theory of the modus operan- 
di of plaster, Sir H. Davy’s experiments has com- 
pletely exfloded, though Davy’s cwn theory 
does not seem to receive general credence. In 
another place, your correspondent speaks of the 
good practice of Dr. Warfield “ in leaving his 
ashes during the winter in the rains, in order that 
by the spring they may be sufficiently slack.” I 
would respectfully suggest, that whilst the Doc- 
tor was communicating his valuable secret, he 
was at the same time propagating a very great 
error. For to preserve ashes in their greatest 
and most efficient strength to apply as manure ; 
they should not be wet until they are laid ufion 
the ground. Every rain whilst they are on the 
dung-hill, subtracts from their value, while it is 
not added to the field. They may be washed by 
the rain until all their constituent matter may be 
dissolved except the silicious. If the Doctor 
was afraid that the ashes would “ burn” the corn 
he might have used a lesser quantity, or placed 
them round the top of the hill. I have often used 
a shovel-full in this way, of the Doctor’s “ slack” 
ashes, and never Aad the corn to burn from that 


cause. 
ENQUIRER... 


TO FHE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN PARMER, 


I will state to you an experiment made on 2 
small piece of ground, which goes to establish the 
fact, that plastering clover darge/y at the time of 
turning itdown and preparing it for a wheat crop, 
is by far the most advantageous to the crop, and 
much preferable to turning in the clover, in t :e 
usual way and plastering on the surface, when 
the wheat is sowed, in the spring of the year. 
As I have stated in my last communication, the 
action of the plaster (thus excluded from atmos- 
pheric air) upon the clover, covered over, is in- 
stantaneous, and the putridity is so certain as te 
cause considerable gas, which in its passage 
through the clod, impregn.tes it with all its ma- 


jnuring qualities, and the root of the plant shoots 


down and feeds on a bed of manure, &c. About 
four or five years ago I purchased a smail slip of 
land of Mr. William Patterson in Baltimore cour- 
ty, a part of which was old field, used by him on- 
ly as a sheep pasture, because it laid so far from 
the main body of his land that it was no object 
with him to better its condition. This ground 
was originally good and of a kind soil, such as is 
understeod to be real plaster land, but from con- 
stant cultivation for many years (probably before 
he got it) had become quite exhausted, and pro- 
duced what is commonly called poverty grass, 
so called from its being the meanest of ail grass- 
es, having very ‘little vegetable substance in it, and 
is generally found on soils which have been im- 
poverished by constant cultivation in the old fa- 
shioned way. 
Three acres of this ground I enclosed ina field 
adjoining, and put it in oats. In the fall of the 
ear I gave it a good deep ploughing, first sow- 
ing two bushels of plaster to the acre on the pov- 
erty grass, which *vas turned under as soon in 
the spring as possible. I again ploughed it and 
harrowed it down ; I then sowed it in oats, and 
with two Bushels of plaster to the acre, and har- 





and to aid in settling and fixing some definitive! 
rational ay p> in our profession. For the} 
same reasons, I now take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that a writer signed G. W. in your paper of 
the 22d inst. (whether the same or another, I do 
not recollect) while treating on the same subject, 
has fallen into two errors, which it may be useful 
to correct at once. 








In the first place, he speaks of plaster of paris, 


rowed the oats and plaster in together, and sowed 
clover seed. I had as may be expected, but a 
tolerable crop of oats from such poor ground ; the 
clover however took finely and flourished well du- 
ring summer, and by the fall the ground had a 
good covering, which rotted on the ground during 
winter ; (I permitted nothing to graze on it during 
the summer or fall.) In the spring I again plaster- 
ed it, with thesame quantity, making in al] stk 
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bushels of plaster to the acre, in that short time 
Wanting grass for my stock, I cut the next crop, 
which yielded more than a ton to the acre—the 
second crop was left on the gronnd as before. The 
following spring, I again plastered it, and the 
clover was very good—this crop I turned down 
en mass in the fall, first putting about two bushels 
of plaster to the acre, at the time of ploughing 
under—it was then harrowed the same way it 
was ploughed, and sowed with wheat and har- 
rowed in, andif the fly had not taken it should 
have made agoodcrop of wheat. Last fall, in con- 
sequence of a large quantity of blue grass ap- 
pearing, I ploughed 1t down, intending to put in 
corn this spring, (first sowing on the stubble and 
grass about two bushels of plaster to the acre) 
and if it is a good season, expect to make 10 bar- 
rels of corn tothe acre, with the assistance of 
plaster and ashes in the hill. I can aver that this 
spot of ground has had no other manure except 
clover and plaster during the time. This expe- 
riment has convinced me that real plaster land, 
alihough worn out, may be reclaimedina very short 
time, by this simple process, and made to produce 
better than when in its original state ; in fact, I 
am convinced by turning in clover and plaster in 
this way, you may in a short time, make the 
land too rich for wheat, and have a soil as deep as 
youcan plough it. ‘To effect this in a short time, 
you must be careful to suffer no stock of any kind 
to range over or graze on it—it is true that this 
mode of improvement requires patience, money, 
labor, and time, but in the end, when your soil is 
made, it will with care and attention, cost but little 
to keep it in good plight, and your crops in that 
state,will amply remunerate you. It is the wish of 
the writer to impress on the minds of every 
farmer,to plough his lands deep in the fall of the 
year, as the most certain method to improve 
waste grounds, and is the best preparation he can 
giveit fora summer’s crop ; the ground being in a 
joose broken state, absorbs during winter, all the 
rains and snows, which is of itself, in my mind, 
equal to a slight coat of manure. G. W. 
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Mr. Skinner: As millet had been highly re- 
eommended in your paper, I determined to sow a 
small quantity last season, and procured an half 
bushel of seed, the latter part of may. I sowed 
twelve quarts on the fifth of June, on about one 
acre; the latter end of August I mowed it, and 
let it lay a day or two without spreading. When 
it was sufficiently cured for hay, I had it drawn 
to the treading floor, and trodden with horses. I 
had ten bushels of seed, and four large loads ot 
my ox cart of hay, and although it was no¢ better 
than timothy, it was eaten heartily by my horses 
and cows. 

I was much pleased with it during its progress, 
it came up quickly, grew rapidly, began to head 
in July, and was beautiful to view; I think it 
would be profitable asa green crop for soiling. — 
It was sown too late I think, and had to contend 
with the crab grass, but it soon overpowered it, 
where it was soonthick enough. After the mil- 
let was taken off, the ground ploughed very mel- 
tow. 

Ithink this grass, or grain, or whatever it ought 
to be called, has not been properly estimated by 
writers who have mentioned it, forif my smal! 
experiment is a just criterion to fix its value, J 
regret very much that I have not had an opportu- 
aity of proving it ; before your publications, all the 
books ice read onthe subject, give it an ordci- 
nary character. I shall sow several bushels this 
season, at different times, and will give you the 


resultin the fall. 1 would advise every farmer to 
sow a small quantity, and judge for himself, of 
its vaiue. Mine isa small yellow seed not much 
larger than cabbage seed. 

I think it requires good ground, but grass, or 
grain of any kind, is not very productive on a 
poor soil. A. 

We should be glad that writers about millet 
would always mention which species of millet 
they speak of. —dit. Am. Farmer. 


ee 
The Carolina Plough. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Raleigh, March 22, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—I send you a draft of a newly in- 
vented or improved plough, which | am satisfied is 
in Many respects, superior to any that I have had 
an opportunity of seeing used ; having had one 
made about a month since, | found that a single 
horse would break up an acre of what we call 
“old field” in less time and more easily, in one 
of these, than two would do, in the ** New-Eng- 
land Coulter Plough,” which 1 had betore used. 
On. ascertaining this fact, although in a season of 
hurry, I immediately set about working up my 
old ploughs into new, and find that in so doing, I 
have gained at least one halfin time. Besides my 
old ploughs were so heavy as to,require a man to 
manage them, while these are casily handled by 
a boy of twelve years old. 

There are objections to the use of the Freeborn 
Plough in the south, not existing perhaps at the 
north, which I think are in this improvement 
generally obviated. It is very light, strong, easi- 
iy made or repaired by a common smith, and can 
be attorded complete, at five dollars each. 

Should you think the improvement worthy of a 
plate, you are at liberty to give it a place in your 
useful paper. 





Fig. 1. Represents the plough entire. 

Fig. 2. Gives nearly a top view of the land side, 
wing and front bar. 

Fig. 3. Presents the back view of the sheet iron 
mould. 

Fig. 4. A stay rod. 

The land side is made of abar of iron two inch- 
es wide, and sixteen inches long ; thisis brought to 
a point at one end ; the front bar welded on at A, 
fig. 1; the loop B, fig. 2, is made of iron 14 inches 
wide, and welded to the upper edge of the land 
side, leaving half an inch forthe stay rod to pass 
through and hook underneath it. 

The wing is a piece of three inch bar, made 
thin at both edges, hollowed to resemble the sec- 
tion of a cylinder, with a small hole at D, fig. 2, 
and welded upon the land side, leaving a small 
offset for the mould at E, fig. 1. 


edge G, beneath the upper edge of the wing 
while the end H rests on the front bar to which it 
is pressed, and around which itis bent. Small holes 


‘| are made, one at I, corresponding with D, fig. 2, 


another at J, by which it is fastened with a small 
nail to the handle. 

Fig. 4. Is a small rod passing from C, fig. 1, 
through the loop B, fig. 2, to which it hooks, also 
through the foot of the left handle and beam, and 
is strained by a screw at top. The right handle 
should be bent at K, fig. 1, to spread the mould, 
and curve the upper extremity of it alittle forward. 
A little of this handle should be cut out below, to 
give the mould a slight concavity. 

When together, the beam rests on the mould, 
keeping it firm in its place, a wrought nail is put 
through the wing, mould, and lower end of the 
right handle, and turned just enough to keep it 
from falling out, which is sufficiently strong and 
more convenient thana screw bolt. 

I will here acknowledge that in forming the 
mould, I am indebted in a great measure, to the 
remarksof Mr. Gideon Davis, on the horse and 
plough, in the 29th No. of the American Farmer, 
Inthe principle of which I most fully acquiese. 

Iam, respectfully sir, 
Your constant reader, 
J. H. HASSAN. 
Mr. Joun S. Skinner. 


—e () a 
From the London Farmer’s Journal. 
TURNPIKE ROADS. 

It appears that from the Report from the Se- 
lect Committee appointed to consider the Acts 
now in force regarding turnpike Roads and High- 
ways, just printed, that the total amount of mo- 
ney levied under the authority of ‘Turnpike 
Acts, is— 

In England......... £970,618 
Lo... VEEP eRTae 
Scotland .......... 129,635 





£1,137,925 

In Lanarkshire there are 371 miles of turnpike 
roads : annual income, £27,744 ; income per mile, 
£74; amount of debt, £269,260; debt per mile, 
£725; annual expenditure, £25,579; expendi- 
ture per mile, £68; excess of income, £2165 ; 
interest of debt, £21,845. 

The annual income of all the turnpike roads in 
Scotland is £129,635 ; the total debt, £1,124,273 ; 
the annual expenditure, £152,820; the excess of 
expenditure, £6,671 ; the interest, £140,826; and 
the total number of miles, turnpike roads in Scot- 
land, completed and not completed 3611. 

The following roads in England afford a re- 
markable contrast: Gloucestershire—897 miles 
road: annual income, £51,558; income per mile, 
£57 ; amount of debt, £212,509; debt per mile, 
£236 annual expenditure, £31,494; expenditure 
per mile, £35 ; excess of income, £19,734 ; intet- 
est of debt, £4346. 

Middlesex, which we believe includes London 
and its vicinity, north of the Thames 157 miles 
road: annual income, £95,545 ; income per mile, 
£608 ; amountof debt; £185,475 ; debt per mile, 
£118 ; annual expenditure, £66,050 ; expenditure 
per mile £548 ; excess of income, £9495 ; interest 
of debt, £1802. 

TC) me - 
WIncuEsTER, Va. April 3, 1822. 

Mr. SKINNER,—Perceiving in your last paper 
an advertisement of Mr. Bolton, of New York, 
announcing his invention of a new Clover Mill, 
with an invitation to gentlemen to purchase dis- 
trict and state rights—it may not be unimportant to 
the farmers of the Southern States to know that Mr. 





Vig. 3. Isthe mould made of thick sheet iron ; 





the corner at F is cut out, so as to admit its lower, 


Joseph C. Baldwin, of this town, has invented a 
machine for a similar purpose.- 
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Kditor’s Correspondence. 
ANIMAL COTTON. 
BrapyyspurGu, October 19, 1 
Sir: I send you a curious Vunch of cotton, found 
rrowing ona 


worm which to have it, 18 en 


closed in one ¢ 


ij pe its spun 


f the bunches; perhaps, some of 


your Botanical friends, may be able to designate, 
what class, or genus, it belongs to, 
Respectiully, 
Your's, &c. &e. 
A CONSTANT KEADER. 

Mr. SKINNER, 
The above wua sent with the cotton, to Reuben 

Hain tha request that he would submit it 


40 Mr. Say. 
Mr. R. Haines: 


received from Mr. Skinner, 
my examination, is of a beautiful 
and remarkable tenuity of fibre. 

Jat first supposed it to be the produc tion of an 
extraordinary assemblage of a species of insect 


The cottonlike substance 
which vou submitted 


lo 


of the genus Payl/a of Geoflroy (Chermes J.in.),| you return from Saratoga, when I shall be very, ana or Alabama 18 to 


the cottonlike vesture of which, it very much re 
cembles. 

On separating it, however, to discover what 
Mr. Skinner’s anonymous correspondent, regards 
us “the worm which afipiears to have spun it,” 
1 observed the mass of small coccoons, closely 
compacted together, arranged somewhat sym- 
metrically, and intimately adhering in every part 
of this exterior surface to the cotton or silky mat 
ter. I had now no doubt as tothe fabricators of 
the mass in question, which are certainly no other 
than the imperfect and numerous progeny of a 
species of the genus Ichnenmon of Linné; which 
had been deposited by the parent, within the body 
of acaterpillar, and which having attained their 
full growth had pierced the skin of the catter- 
pillar, and formed this delicate covering to pro- 
tect them in that inert state which precedes their 
ultimate form, 

This species, so truly remarkable for the great 
abundance of the silky secretion with which its 
coccoons are enveloped, may at a future day sup- 
ply a particular and costly manufacture, notwith- 
standing the difficulties which would attend its 
artificial propagation. 

for an account of a somewhat similar insect, 
and of which the manners and habits resemble 
those in question, I must refer you to“ 4 memoir 
on animal cotton, or the inaect fly-carrier,” by Mr. 
Lozieres, in the 5th Vol. Amer. Philos. Trans. p. 
150, 

Your’s respectfully, 
THOMAS SAY. 





INDIGESTION, 
KaLeicnu, August 5, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 


whiteness 


and Surgery. 


a 


leartarised antimony in the form of lotion or oint-{sented ; yesterday a gentleman left, without his 


iment, 


[perpetual sore. But a disease that requires much 


A pimple with attention may be made alname, inthe Editor’s absence, some “ Spanish 


peas,” said to be very rich and fine ; and to day 


leep and regular hours, had better attend any)some wheat was presented “from Palermo in Sici- 


jone than an k.ditor and Post Master. 

| Of the pills mentioned in my essay,* I have) 
j “ P, 

lsaid too little, they cannot be too much extolled.) 


constipation if it exists, and to correct acidity 
and give tone tothe stomach where it does not — 
Beware of Chalybeates. 

Rice and milk is the best diet, for dyspeptics, 





istomach must be met by athalescent food, 
lam glad to hear that you intend to publish my 
essay in the “ Farmer,” [ hope it may be useful 


itothe bodies and the purses of some of your read- 
ers. 
With my best wishes, for your better health, | 
jam much and re spectfully yours, 


“CALVIN JONES. 


P. S. Thave just learned that my essay will in| 


itwo or three days appear in a pamphlet, in which 
|form J will send it you. Do you drink coffee ?— 


Do you wear flannel ? 


ly,” by Messrs, Hall & Marean, merchants of high 
repute, to whom we were not long since in- 
debted, fora rare and valuable collection of ve- 


vine, in my overseer’s garden, the) They should be taken regularly to guard against getable and grass seeds from Holland. 


a> |) <a 


PRICES CURREN T—conrecteD wWFEFKLy. 
Flour from the wagons, superfine, $6 31— 


. . J . - 4 - / 
manugre allthat chymists and physicians will tell VW harf do. $6 per bbl|.—Wheat, white, 74 cts — 
you of its disposition to acidity, and that an acid’ Red, 71 to 72—white, and yellow Corn, 131 to 


1154—Rye, 70 to 75—Oats, 55 to 35—Whiskey, 31 
icts.—W ool, 50 to 50—Beans, 130 cts. per bushel, 
wholesale—Grass Secds, Clover, $8—Timothy, $5 
—Orchard, 54—Herds, 2 per bushel, at retail— 
lSalt, coarse, 54 to 65 cents—Liverpool ground, 
| 50—do. fine, 40 to 44 per bushel—Plaster of Pa- 
ris, ground, $7 per ton or 125 cents per bbL— 
Mess Beet, $1l—do Pork, 13—Herrings, 24 to 
4j—Shad, 54 to 6 per bbl—Codfish, 3 to 34 
|cte—Hams, 11—Cheese, 11—Butter, 20 to 25 
per lb—Eggs, 10 to 12 cents per doz.—Cotton, 


You need not tell me until| Georgia Upland, 15 to 17 cents per lb.—Louisi- 


20—Feathers, 40 cts. per 


lelad to hear of your health, as I suppose you|lb.—Tar, 175 cts.—Turpentine, 175 to 200—Ro- 


Ihave hardly leisure at this time, to answer idle! 
cnquirics, and I would not undertake to prescribe 
jfor aman living in a town that has a Potter and a} 
Pattison in it. 

I would recommend to your notice the last part} 
of anarticle on Veterinery Surgery inthe last num- 


ber of the New England Journal of Medicine} 





* See American Farmer, last volume. 
| This is one of the few periodical works which 
we do not get in exchange for the Farmer. 


VEY WABI. 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 1822, 


J7* Since the establishment of this paper, we 
have never known so few discontinuances at the 
end of the volume. ‘Those who decline taking it, 
are exceeded by the number of new subscribers 
to the fourth volume; and many carry back 
their patronage to the commencement of the 
work. Although we have caused to be printed a 
third edition of the two first volumes, we foresee 
the time when we shall soon be unable to supply 
the demand for them. 97" Those therefore who 
fail to pay forthis paper, take from the Editor the 
amount in cash, forif we had their papers unsoiled, 
they would beevuivalent to so much money. 

7° We shall feel much indebted to any gen- 
tleman in New England, for a dissertation on the 


sin, 150 per bbl.—Spirits of Turpentine, 45 to 50 
cents—Varnish, 30—Linseed Oil, 75 to 80 per 
gallon— Los acco, fine yellow, none—good do, $20 
—fine spangled, $16 to 16—fired, fine red, $12 to 
16—good, do, $8 to 12—Patuxent, fine red, $12 
to 14—g00d do. $6 to 10-— common, do, $3 to 5— 
astern Shore, $24 to 4—seconds, $150 to $6. 


FOR SALE > 


At Brooklandwood, the seat of Mr, Richard 
Caton, distant nine miles from Baltimore, on the 








-/Fall’s Turnpike Road, the following valuable 


stock, viz: 

A stud HORSE, not four years old by the cele- 
brated horse Top Gallant, out ofa full blooded mare 
whose dam was imported. 

A stud HORSE not four years old, by Top Gal- 
lant out of a Virginia mare three quarters Plood- 
ed. The above horses, are dark bays, upwards 
of fifteen hands high, and will be sixteen hands, 
they are an exact match and have superior figure 
and action; the price of each horse is $300, Itis 
well known that the blood of ‘lop Gallant, is re- 
markable for making fine saddle horses. 

Two BULLS, one of one year, and one of two 
years old, out of an imported Alderny cow, by 
an imported Devon bull, the price of each is 
eighty dollars. 

Three half blooded Devon Bulls, out 
fine cows, price $30 a piece, they bear 
marks of the full blood. 

Bull CALVES, two months old, of half and 


of very 
all the 





culture, gathering, curing, &c. &c. of HOPS.— 
We ask it from New England, because we believe) 





the subject to be better understood there than in! 


three quarters Blood, of the Devons, will be sold 
if previously engaged, at twenty dollars and thirty 
dollars per head, baving all the characteristic 


I wrote the essays you speak of at the request|any other part of this country, and the liberality | points of full bloods. 


of the editor of the Star. He wanted only an 
account of the rye coffee, which my family had 
been sometime in the habit of using, and | 
thought best to conjoin with such an account some 
observations on the diseases produced by coffee. 
1 fear my remarks will be found too brief and too 
general to offer you the satisfaction you may have 
been led to expect. 

I have had much experience of the diseases of 
Indigestion. Noremedy for it is equal to the pro- 
ducing an eruption on the back ; over and between 
the scapula, Flannel, aud a strong servant with 
hard nails raking the back night and morning, will! 
commonly effect this. It may be promoted, 
(though other means are seldom required,) by 


hitherto exhibited by agriculturists in that quar-| 
ter, gives us reason tobelieve that we shall not, 
in this instance, ask in vain. The maxim of 
one of the best and most useful citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts should be the motto of all Farmers, to| 
wit, to “tell you all I know, and beat you after- 
wards if I can.” 


sent to the ofhce of the American Farmer for: 
distribution, that it would be impossible to make) 
it, without appropriating the services of one per-| 
son exclusively *o that object; we shall hereafter’ 
publish, from time to time, a register of the ar-' 
ticles thus received, with a brief account of them, 
and the names of those by whom they are pre-| 





In the vear 1823 full blooded Bull CALVES of 
the Devon breed, will be delivered at one hun- 
dred dollars each if applied for, to 

I. G. WAMSLEY, 
Manager. 
Brooklandwood, 12th April 1822. 








7" So many varieties of seed and grain, are Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
grain, y y J 


S. Skinner, Editor, by Josern Ropinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every description of 
Book and Job printing ia executed with neatness 
and desfatch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 
ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 
to. 
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‘The Cottager’s Manual, 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOUT 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 





To the president, vice frresidents, the treasurer, 
and members of the British Apiarian Society, 
who, by their laudable endeavors, have encoura- 
ged theculture of tie Bee, amongat the cotta- 
gers, this manual is dedicated, wiih feelings of 
the most profound respect, by their secretary. 

[« ONCLUDI 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tothose persons who follow the humane sys- 


.] 


b.j 


tem of depriving their hives of part of their store, | 


this month is one ot the most busy and important 
of the whole year. ‘The instructions for depriv- 
ing the hives have been so amply given inthe pam- 

hiet published for the use of those who adopt the 
luish hive, that a mere repetition must appear 
prolix and extraneous ;—it should, however, be 
the study of the humane apiarian to ascertain, 
this month, the exact time when any of his neigh- 
bors intend to suffocate their Bees, and as the 


Bees themselves cannot be of any use to the sut-: 


focator, cither to beg or furchase them. It may 
appear singular to rccommend, or even to men- 
tion the furchase of that which is in itself, to the 
proprictor, of no use, consequently no pecuniary 
value can be attached to it, but suchis the per- 
verseness of human nature, that the commodity 
which, comparatively speaking, is of no value, 
becomes immediatcly invested with it, at the in- 
stant thatit is sought for by another. I have had 
too many instances of the truth of this remark 
to doubt it for a moment, and particularly in re- 
gard to the Bees of a hive intended for suffoca- 
tion. An increase of numbers is in most cases 
highly advantageous to a hive, and I may say in- 
deed in every case, where the proprietor is con- 
vinced that there is a sufficiency of food in the 
hive for the support of the united population, or 
who may be willing, in case of a deficiency, to 
support them by feeding. With this view, I 
have always solicited the cottager, bent on the 
suffocating system, to allow me to take his Bees 
from the hive, thereby enjoying the double satis- 
faction of saving the lives of the Bees, and add- 
ing to the strength of my own hives; but al- 
though the very hole be dug, in which the poor 
insects are to be buried, and the match lighted 
which is to consign them to instant death, the in- 
terested and avaricious individual immediately 
discovers an intrinsic value in the Bees, and de- 
mands an exorbitant price for that, which ina 
few moments cannot possibly possess any value. 
Iam well aware that upon the true principles of 
litical economy, the proposition which | have 
just advanced is not tenable, and that an equiva- 
lent is always due for that which possesses any 
value whatever, but in this case, the value of the 
Bees is as nothing in the eye of him who is going 
to suffocrte them, but the very request for them 
sets the most powerful principle of human nature 
in action, and the cottager, looks anxiously in 
your face, immediately asks, what will you give 
me forthem ? \t is in vain to argue with him, that 
as the Bees are of no value to him, he ought to 
give them,—he archly answers, they must be of 
value to you, or you would not beg them. Now 
this certainly cannot be controverted by any logi- 
cal deduction, and I am not able to quote many in- 
stances in which I could obtainthe Beesas a gift ; 
but I would advise the considerate apiarian ra- 
ther to give atrifle than to lose the golden oppor- 
tunity of enriching his own hives, by such a va- 
luable addition to their numbers, The junction 


of two hives is by no means attended with that 
difficulty which many persons attach to it, nor is 
ft attended with those appalling circumstances as 
to deter even the most timid from undertaking it. 
It is true, that it is only the experienced and per- 
severing apiarian who will give himself the trou- 
ile of searching for the Queen Bee, and thereby 
prevent a positive degree of quarrelling which 
must necessarily take place in a hive, betore one 
of the rival Queens is either expelled or killed, 
but even allowing that the latter operation is left 
ifor the Bees to perform, which, however, I would 
strongly recommend every apiarian to perform 
|for them, he will, nevertheless, find his account 
in the number of the Bees which will be left, and 
the advantages of which will manifest themselves 
jin the early part of the ensuing spring, by the 
iorward state of the brood, and consequently by 





‘carly swarms, which in all cases ought to be en- 
couraged, 

‘This is an excellent season for the establish- 
ment of an apiary ; the goodness or badness of a 
hive is now easily determined, and the weight is 
the best criterion by which the purchaser can 
direct himscif; a considerable distinction must 
however be made between a swarm and a stock 
hive, the weight of the former is formed by ho- 
ney, wax and the Lees ; in the latter, however, 
is included Bee bread, the heaviest substance in 
ia hive, and many persons who take the weight of 
jahive as the criterion of its goodness, find them- 
selves miserably deceived when they come to in- 
jspect it, for although, in order to establish and 
mn the prosperity and health of a hive, a 
|particnlar portion of Bee-bread is indispensible, 
yet in the old hives there is generally such a su- 
|perfluity of it, asto renderit actually prejudicial 
tothe Lees. Thereis not a more dangerous thing 
to the health of the Kee, than infected Bee-bread 
—it isthe parent of the most severe disorder with 
which they are afflicted, namely, the dysentery, 
and which annually destroys a considerable nuim- 
ber of hives. 
to an old stock, provided it be a first swarm, and 
I cannot suffer this opportunity to escape, of ex- 
posing a gross imposition, which is too often prac- 
jtised in the purchase of swarms.—A gentleman 
lsends his hives to a cottager to have the frst 
swarms put into them, and for which he agrees 
;to pay the usual price of first swarms. Not being 
himself present at the swarming of the Bees, he 
relies solely upon the honor of the cottager to send 
him the first swarm--but honor and interest seldom 
coalesce, the cottager waits until the second swarm 
comes off, which is seldom longer than five days, 
and sometimes not two—he puts the second 
swarm in the gentleman’s hive, hastens with it to 
the appointed place, and with the knowledge 
that there are few gentleman who are able, or 
even disposed, to detect the imposition, he re- 
ceives the stipulated price of the first swarm, 


con 








trick, he congratulates himself on the possession 





Should, however, the swarm have been put into 
ia Huish hive, the imposition may be discovered 
onthe following day, for it is the most singular 
nature of a second swarm, to begin its combs 


gins them in the middle.* 


frear to be directed according to some positive rule, 
or prreconceried design, Ihave frequently attempit- 
ed to asceriuin the cause of this singular propfien- 
sity of the second swarm, but I canattribute no other 
reason for it, than being aware of their own weak- 
ness, they are conscious that they cannot fill upp the 
whole vacuum of the hive, and therefore, for the 
4urfose of congri gation they adopt the smallest pos- 





Particular attention must be paid ( ved 
which have not killed their drones. in 
teresting part of apiarian science, some very tm 
ortant instructions are necessary. ‘The drone 
ise been stigmatized with being a useless mem 
berof the community, whereas, during his short 
existence, he is the very life and soul the 
hive, and having performed the offices allotted to 
him by nature, he is expelled, or killed; a most 
ungracious return indeec ! but from some late r 
marks | am inclined to believe that the drone i: 
not always killed by the common Bee, but that 
he is expelled the hive, and becoming a vaga- 
bond, dics of hunger. lam borne out in this re 
mark by the circumstance, thatthe attentive ob 
server will at the period of the massacre of the 
drones, frequently perceive the collected body of 
the drones clusicring at the entrance of the hive, 
and on the following day not one is to be seen-— 
Were they killed, their bodies would be per- 
ceptible on the ground, but not one presents it- 
self, and therefore a particular degree of judg- 
ment is necessary to determine whether 


this in 


, 


of 


the 
drones are no longer in the hive, for the proprie- 
tor may say, “I have not seen the drones kill- 
ed,” and he may theace conclude that they are 
still in the hive, whercas, by a simultancous mo- 
tion, they may have taken their departure, and 
kindly saved the Bees the trouble of killing them. 
It must, however, in order to determine the 
health of a hive, be positively ascertained whe- 
ther the drones are, or are not in it, and this 
can only be done in an interior examination, 
or by carefully watching during a fine day at 





A swarm is always to be preferved| 


| I am induced, trom ré peated ¢ 


jdlicious, but notwithstanding Huse deci: 
'a few favorite drones are pr: 
Queen during the 


lwellasthe Empress of Rus 
and secretly rejoicing over the success of hig/pressor Queen whatever) yet after the most mi 
mute and frequent e 
of a first swarm, and the sale of his second.—| 
isingle drone. 


are dispatched, 
t 
] 


at the side of the hive, whereas a first swarm be-| Ha, 0 
|purpose of killing the drones, which may be easily 





sible space in which their labors can be carried on, 


the entrance, to observe if any drones present 
‘themselves, and this watching need only be 
adopted from about eleven o’clock to twelve.— 
Should any drones present themselves this month, 
the proprictor may assure himself that some ra- 
dical defect exists in the hive, and his manage- 
‘ment must be regulated according to the cir- 
‘cumstances which present themselves, for it is 
impossible to lay down a certain rule of manage- 
ment for the infinite variety of cases which may 
‘present themselves, and herein lies the skill of 
the experienced apiarian, to adjust lis remedy to 
the case which presents itself, and to make 
himself thorougr'y acquainted with the symp- 
toms by which that case is di tinguished, 

% pt riments, to 
give it as my decided opinion, that the Bees 
‘ou rit to be assisted in the the drones. 
'Were the slightest doubt existing the a single 
‘drone wore lett in the hive during the winter, the 
indiscriminate murder would be extremely inju 


tbh wider Ol 


ires that 

the 
nonths of wi iter, (and 
should 
LANSKOUS a3 
ia, or any other Em- 


erved muse 
the solitary 
certainly I do not see whiy 


not have her PoremMKIN’s and 


the Queen Be 


her 


camination of a hive during 
the winter, Ihave never been able to discover a 
Ther fore, tne drones 
Bees have pointed out 
the proper time, the more time is allowed forthe 
sees to attend to the other offices of the hive. A 
little spatula, or flat piece of wood, will serve 


sooner the 


‘ } 
when the 


the 


lone as they present themselves at the entrance of 


* As all the motions of this sagacious insect afi-\ (he hive or on the yr sting place before it. 


The proprietor having deprived his hives of 
their superfluous store, should now fasten down 
his hives for the winter, in order to prevent the 
ingress of those insects and vermin which have 
no objection to the warmth of a hive during the 
winter. 

To those who keep their Bees in the common 
hive, 1 would recommend a complete examina- 
tion of the interior, and having ascertained the 
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a 
health of the hive, to cleanse the pedestal, sprink- 
ling a little salt upon it, this willtend considerably 
to the health of the Bees: contract the entrance, 
and plaster the hive to the stool. 

OCTOBER. 

One of the chief occupations during this month, 
is the feeding of the weak hives. Persons who 
keep Bees appear, in general, not to be aware of 
‘the great advantange which is derived from a li- 
berai system of feeding, and it may be affirmed 
without fear of refutation, that there is not any 
department in the whole range of the apiary, in 
which keepers of Bees in general are so wofully 
ignorant ; the cottager goes to his elder tree, cuts 
off a branch, and having scooped out the pith of 
it, fills it with raw sugar, and inserts it at the en- 
trance of the hive. This system is adopted at 
all seasons, and in all weathers—the Bees are ac- 
cidentally observed eating the sugar, in the same 
manner asa hungry manis not very choice of 
the victuals which are set before him, and the cot- 
tager immediately concludes that he has fed his 
Bees; and should they survive the winter, he sa- 
gaciously concludes that it was the raw sugar 

at saved his Bees—a liberal supply of boiled 
ale and sugar, will save many a hive, that would 
4nevitably die upon the mere food of raw sugar ; 
and in this month, whatever hives appear weak, 
let them be bountifully fed—choose a fine day for 
the purpose, when the Bees are on the wing— 

lace some plates full of the syrup before the 

ives, and the Bees will soon regale upon it— 
they will carry it to their cells, and in the winter 
months it will supply the place of honey. 

The hives, this month, should be all weighed, 
and making due allowance for the weight of the 
hive and the Bees, an estimate can easily be made 
of the actual quantity of honey. This should 
always be the foundation and rule of the system 
of feeding, and the judicious manager will always 
make an allowance for the openness or rigor of 
the season. In an open season the consumption 
of fuod is greater, and therefore a more liberal 
supply ought to be given, but it is at all times 
better to give an abundance at once, than to ad- 
minister it by driblets. 

“The covering of the hives must now be parti- 
Cuilarly attended to, the common straw covering 
is the best, provided, as is generally the case, it 
be not made to reach the ground, by which the 
insects and mice are able to ascend into the hive. 
‘The covering should be cut close to the stool on 
‘which the hive stands, and there should not be 
any object behind, which could serve as a con- 
ductor to the insects. Cleanliness is one of the 
fundamental pillars of apiarian science, and al- 
though some cottagers conceive that a pigstye 1s 
an excellent place for Bees, from an erroneous 
notion that they are particularly partial to the 
balsamic odour of a piggery, yet the second year 
will convince them of their error, if conviction 
on particular points can be ever imparted to 
them—for I never knew an apiary prosper which 
was. placed over a pigstye ; on the contrary, the 
second or third year, at furthest, the Bees dwin- 
dled away, or forsook the hive. 

The entrance must now be contracted, so as to 
admit only one Bee at once. All dampness should 
be carefully sc from ite hives—it is highly 
injurious, and wi imately prove their ruin. 

sat NOVEMBER. 


_. The chief occupation of the apiarian this month 


is the visitation of his hives. Ina healthy hive, 
an evident decrease will be manifest in tle con- 
sumption of the hive; and due care ~should be 
taken that all chance of death by famine should 
be averted. It is the principle of many persons, 
but it is founded on erroneous ideas, that Bees 


bth be kept warm during the winter ; and] 


gude wives” of the country bestow particu- 


out from their dld 


lar pains in seekin 
the bits of old bl 


is all very humane and -hearted, and I will 


as in the case of deprivation, that portion is only 
ought to suffice for its su 


instance of the truth of this opinion, I will men- 
tion a particular experiment which I made on 
two hives of equal weight; one I placed in a 
green-house, subject to a moderate temperature ; 
the otherI left exposed to all the influence of the 
weather ; the former I enveloped in blankets— 
to the latter I gave no covering at all, excepting 
what was necessary to protect it from the effect 
of snow: I weighed these two hives regularl 
every month, and in the month of February’ 
found that the hive which had been kept warm, 
had consumed eight pounds of food more than the 
hive which had been exposed to all the inclemen- 
cy of the season. It must, however, be allowed 
that the hive which had been so kindly nursed, 
swarmed ten days sooner than that which had 
been fully exposed ; no objection, therefore, can 
exist to the keeping of a hive warm, provided a 
certainty exists of a superabundance of food being 
in store ; but to a poor hive it is only increasing 
the evil, and hastening its destruction. 

In treating of the effect of cold upon the hives, 
it would be running in the face of all experience 
to say, that cold has no effect upon Bees. I am 
able to adduce an instunce, in which, had the 
circumstance not occurred to myself, and I was at 
the time well aware of the actual state of my 
Bees, it is probable I should have lost some of 
my best hives. Towards the close of February, 
1820, a most severe second frost set in, my Bees, 
from the lateness of the season, were taking eve- 
ry opportunity of a fine day to leave the hive; 
but it was not till the latter end of March that I 
observed any farin~ carried into the hives. I 
was fearful that the severity of the second frost 
would prove highly injurious to my Bees ; and 
observing a total inactivity in some of the hives, 
I examined them, and found the Bees clustering 
on the combs, and to all appearance dead: I was 
aware that Bees never cluster ina dead state, but 
only ina state of torpor. I therefore collected all 
the Bees; and carried the hive into the house, 
and placed it at a moderate distance from the 
fire : in about a quarter of an hour symptoms of 
returning life exhibited themselves ; and in 
less than two hours the complete _resuscita- 
tion of the Bees had taken place, and I. had 
the satisfaction of returning the hive to its 
pedestal, with the whole community active 
and in vigor. I fear that the same. circum- 
stance may have occurred to many hives, during 
the frost of February and March, and many per- 
sons may have thrown away the Bees, on the 
supposition that they were dead. Few persons 
are aware of the length of time in which a Bee 
will remain in atorpid state, with the functions of} 
life apparently destroyed. The Bees already al- 
luded to, had been, prebenty in that benumbed) 
state for a week or fortnight, yet they were re- 
covered,* 


The hives should be carefully visited. this 


* Ina letter recently received from Mr. King, 
Brill, Bucks, he mentions pera a hundred 
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month, and their internal health minntely ascer- 
tained. The late swarms should have particular 


ed of their perishing with hunger. | 
It may happen, even with the most judicious 
at some hives will fail this month, 


I would advise the hive, ifit be a new one, to be 
removed immediately into a dry place, and pre- 
served for the ensuing season; but ifit be an old 
hive, cut it up, and melt the combs—it is most 
egregious folly to put a swarm into an old hive ; 
but where the combs are new it may prove of 
great advantage tothe Bees, as the Queen will 
deposit her eggs immediately in the cells. 

“he field mouse now shelters in the hive,—let 
every method be adopted of preventing its ad- 
mission. So eager is this. little animal to shelter 
itself during the inclemency of the Winterin a 
Bee hive, that it will frequently gnaw the band 
of straw in order to obtain admission, but as it is 
most destructive to the hive, living on the honey 
and wax, the utmost precaution is necessary te 
prevent its getting a footing. 

Particular care must be taken this month, that 
the high winds which often prevail, do not over- 
throw the hives; I have frequently observed this 
accident happen to the careless apiarian, who ve- 
ry naturally blames the wind for it, whereas a 
rope, or a few stakes would have defied the 
strongest wind that ever blew. 

Examine the tops of your hives—the vermin 
now take shelter under them, and by degrees in- 
sinuate themselves into the hive. A prevention 
is in all cases better than a remedy, and were this 
maxim to be adhered to more punctually in the 
management of Bees, the success would be great 
er, and the profit more abundant, 

DECEMBER. 

This month may be considered as entirely pas- 
sive, on the part of the apiarian ; the cold is, in 
general, too intense to admit of any operation be- 
mg performed on the hives, should’any be requi 
site, but excepting it be a casualty by an over- 
throw of the wind, orsome other untoward acci- 
dent, the apiarian will have little more to do this 
month, than to take a cursory survey of his hives, 
protecting them from snow, and prohibiting his 

ees from leaving the hive. Let it be considered as 
astanding rulein the management of Bees, that the 
less they are molested or examined in cold wea- 
ther the better. Every thing which tends to dis- 
unite the Bees in cold weather, a be highly in- 
jurious to them, foras they are kept alive in win- 
ter by a reciprocity of animal heat, sa should 
be attempted, which has’ a tendency to diminish 
the temperature of the hive.* 

The greatest dangér which impends over a 
hive this month, isthe snow ; never let it rest ona 
hive, and confine your Bees during the time that 


it is on the ground, 


* In the middle of December, during an intense 
frost, I opened one of my most populous hives, and 
inserted a small :hermometer in the most crowded 
hart. The thermometer previously to the inser- 
tion was ten degrees below the freezing point at 
eleven o'clock, A. M. Isuffered the thermometer 
to remain ten minutes,and on taking it out, it stood 
at ten degrees above the freezing fioint, making a 
difference of twenty degrees between the internal 
and external temperature of the hive. A Bee be- 
comes benumbed in a temperature of two above 
the freezing froint. ; 
oe ) 


- Cotton Seed Oil. 
' Every planter in the Southern States is interes- 
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seed are annually converted into manure, for 
which it is intrinsically worth: about twelveanda 
half cents a bushel.” There are probably about 
three hundred thousand bags of cotton, averaging 
about two hundred and fifty pounds each made in 
the U.S.—for each bag there is about thirty bush- 
els of seed of 25 pounds to the bushel, left on the 
plantation, which at the above rate, would amount 
to a little short of four dollars worth o! seed 
for each bag of cotton. By the following state- 
ment from Massachusetts, it appears that a 
bushel of seed produces seven pints of oil; 
and that; the remainder of the seed is equal 
in value to corn meal for feeding cattle. It is pro- 
bable that a bushel of seed, even measure, light 
from. the gin, would not be more than two-thirds 
of a bushel, after being packed and transported 
to Massachusetts ; it may therefore be reasonable 
to calculate, for each bag of cotton of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds there is produced twenty 
bushels of seed, that will yield one gallon each of 
oil, and that the seed meal will be equal in value 
tocorn meal. If the oil is valued at onedollar a 
gallon, and the sced meal at thirty cents a bush- 
el, itappears that the seed will be found to be 
worth, instead of about four dollars for that which 
falls from each bag or bale, at least twenty six 
dollars, being an increased value from the practice 
of oi] making, of twenty-two dollars omeach bag 
of cotton ; and one crop in the Southern States, 
6,600,000 dollars. Surely this subject is worthy of 
a more serious investigation than it has yet met 
with in the Southern States— Pee Dee Gazette. 


— 6 
FROM THE HALLOWELL GAZETTE. 


Remarks on the means of Pees. inhabited 
buildings, in which much wood is employed, 
from destruction by fire. 


LSauCh URED.) 
In treating of the best method of preventing 
comnnge to buildings from fire, we shall employ 
none but popular language ; for what concerns all, 
should be understood by all. 
_ We shall lay down our principles also as briefly 
a3 possible. 

ist, Heat may be considered for our present 
parpeses, as divided into the heat of flame, red 

t (which belongs to heavy bodies,) and what 

we shall term dark or dull heat. As to radiant 
heat (so called) we shall soon find that it has as 
little concern with our present subject, as dark 
heat. 2d. Flame does not issue from heavy bo- 
dies, till these bodies have lost more or less of 
their original texture ; for as flame consists of in- 
flamed vapor or gas, ‘his must be produced be- 
fore. a body can be said to be in any part inflamed. 
As flame has thus its deginnings, if we can pre- 
vent these beginnings, we shall prevent flame : 
for as to red heat in wood, it isthe mere conse- 
quence of flame, which turns it into embers.—37. 
Atmospheric air has several properties, which 
require it to be noticed here : for when pure, this 
air feeds flame; when impure (or spent,) it ex- 
tinguishes flame ; when its bulk is’ increased by 
heat, it tends to ascend and to carry away heat 
in cases ; and itis lastly a bad conductor of 
all of heat. 4h. Lord Stanhope’s layers of 
ieee then have several important operations — 

hey prevent the commencements of inflammation 
from occurring in what is placed behind them ; they 
shut out the circulation of fresh air: they are 
bad conductors of heat; and by helping to inclose 
layers of air, (which we have said 1s another bad 
conductor of heat,) they merece the 3 oa 
ments to the p of conflagration. ster, 
eee tent ischiey Made trade Tine cad sand, 
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loyed to assist in dividing room from room, and 

oor from floor; in order to confine the inflamma- 
tion. to the spot where it originated. 

In addition to these general principles, there 
are a few independent facts to be brought into 
view to add force to our explanations. 1st. When 
a fire is kindled on the surface of snow, cold air 
entc ring below among the fuel, risesupwards as fast 
as itis heated ; and by carrying off the principal 
heat of the fire as it ascends, little of the snow 
under the fire is melted, even though many em- 
bers fall upon. it. ..2¢d. A red Aot cinder of fossil- 
coal (here called sea-coal) may be laid on a fine 
cambric handkerchief, without even scorching it, 
provided the handkerchief be stretched on a 
smooth cold iron borrowed from the laundry— or 
the points of the cinder which rest on the hand- 
kerchief immediately become chilled, in conse- 
quence of heat being conducted downwards by 
the iron de/ow or of its being carried upwards by 
the ascending air. 3d, The surplus wick of a 
fresh candle is easily destroyed by flame ; but 
when the flame reaches the part where the wick 
is penetrated with tallow er wax, the wick re- 
mains entire, and is merely discolored by the 
flame ; for it is not only protected by the melted 
tallow or wax, which keeps it out of the reach of 
fresh air; but the flame passes faralle/ to its 
sides, without striking through its substance. — 
These several facts shew by what easy means 
flame may sometimes be kept under good govern- 
ment. 

Let us now make a direct application of our 
principles and facts to the case of fire acting on 
buildings. 

Suppose fire to seize on some particular portion 
of agiven apartment, the doors and windows of 
which are closed : here smoke is produced incon- 
siderable quantities, but there is little flame.— 
Fresh air however being permitted to enter by 
the opening of adoor, the fire is enabled to con- 
vert into flame, allthe smoke which it has crea- 
ted; and the fire soon incréases its intensity. — 
But still, let the sides and ceiling of the room be 
covered with plaster, and letthe floor also have 
plaster immediately below it; and the damage 
will not be serious, if the inflamed materials do 
not exceed a certain amount, and do not remain 
too long unmolested: and provided also that their 
influence does not reach to other places unpro- 
tected by these safeguards. 

Again: to know the course of the fiame, we 
must know the course of the air; for the flame 
floats about only by means of the air in which it 
swims ; moving precisely as that air moves.— 
This air then by its heat rises ; but still not so 
obstinately, but that it seeks to escape by doors, 
by windows, and by the chimney. The flame 
therefore does not particularly attack the ceiling 
which is incombustible, and affords no outlet to 
the air which it accompanies. Nor does it par- 
ticularly attack the sides of the room. especially 
if of plaster; for. these are upright, and the 
flame merely moves in lines parallel to them.— 
The floor on the other hand if inflamed, has its 
flame perpetually lifted off from it by the ascend- 
ing air ; without which air it cannot long remain 
inflamed. Radiant* heat also has little effect 
either to begin or to continue inflammation ; or it 
would more readily melt snow, or burn a cambric 
handkerchief or the wick of a candle, than we 
find to be the case under the circumstances above 
mentioned. ‘Thus we see on what simple measures 
in general the safety of a particular apartment 








* Radius is the Latin word for ray; and as 
there is a tendency in heat to move from an 
Aly heated body in right lines, in which form 
light also is supposed to issue from the sun ; we 
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may be made to rest, if we bestow due attention 
toit ; particularly, as after a time we may gene- 
rally expect assistance from without to subdue 
the fire. Still however a number of precautions 
are to be observed, which we proceed to enume- 
rate. ' 

1st. Lord Stanhope mentions one mode of protect- 
ing a stair-case ; but he does not shew the great im- 
portance of providing this protection, nor give a 
choice of different modes of effecting it. We 
must supply both deficiences. 

Dr. Franklin used to observe in conversation, 
that the English made upright tubes through their 
houses, in the form of stair-cases, which they 
covered with combustible materials, calculated 
to spread a fire from story to story ; andthus to 
render the conflagration rapidly universal through 
a house, and at the same time to cut off all es- 
cape both for life and for property. The French 
on the other hand, he said, had stone stair- 
cases, or stair-cases formed of brick held in by 
solid pieces of wood bedded in mortar at least on 
two sides ; with iron railing ; sothat no assist- 
ance was given to the fire in the French method 
totravel from floor to floor, but onthe contrary a 
passage way was left open both for escape and as- 
sistance, Common sense sufficiently shews, that 
the French method of building a stair-case is 
abundantly preferable to the English, which is 
also the American method of building one ; and 
when plastered below, it is also preferabie to 
Lord Stanhope’s.—As to the iron railing, some 
may object. to it, on account of its giving pas- 
sage to lightning, when not connected with a 
lightning rod ; besides, that a wooden railing is 
easily struck away withany heavy or sharp body 
in case of fire, to prevent its serving asa means 
. communicating flame from one story to ano- 
ther. 
2d. The frassages of a house are next to be 
thought of, which if'of unprotected wood, ad- 
mit of fire passing along them and reaching from 
room to room. These passages then ought to be 
covered with flat brick, tiles, stone, marble, or 
with plaster work (called stucco ;) unless Lord 
Stanhope’s method be preferred by those who 
like to walk upon boards. But it is plain that 
this part of the house deserves particular study 
and that it may be treated in various ways accom- 
panied with little expense. 
3d. The floors of the upper parts, and often of 
the lower parts of a house, and especially of 
kitchens, &c. in various countries, are covered 
with bricks, tiles, or stucco; and where fires 
are constantly kept, are very warm, especially 
if covered with mats or carpets in winter. If 
left too rough, carpets put over them wear out 
faster than may be wished ; but the French who 
tile many of their apartments and bed-chambers 
with care, and cover them with a preparation of 
wax, (daily rubbed by the frotteur,) find no in- 
conveniences of this sort. 

Some may prefer the neatness of clean or paint- 
ed boards to these coverings, for stairs, passages, 
and apartments; but they should know what 
they pay for this apparent neatness ; and that 
those who employ incombustible materials in- 
stéad of boards, can obtain cleanliness, if they 
lease, as weil as themselves ; with less noise 
rom the feet in moving to and fro, and with a 
sleep undisturbed with the fear of fire. 
pncpraingly Dr. Franklin used to remark, that 
in France, fires were commonly confined to the 
mere furniture of a single apartment ; but that 
in England, they often extended to streets ; and 
in the United States, he might have added, they 
sometimes destroy whole portions of towns. 
4th. Partition walie running from the bottoin of 
a building to its roof, are of great utility, (made 
either of plaster ‘according to Lord Stanhope’s 
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health of the hive, to cleanse the pedestal, sprink- 
ling a little sait upon it, this willtend considerably 
to the health of the Bees: contract the entrance, 
and plaster the hive to the stool. 

OCTOBER. 

One of the chief occupations during this month, 

is the feeding of the weak hives. Persons who 
keep Bees appear, in general, not to be aware of 
the great advantange which is derived from a li- 
beral system of feeding, and it may be affirmed 
without fear of refutation, that there is not any 
department in the whole range of the apiary, in 
which keepers of Bees in general are so wofully 
ignorant ; the cottager goes to his elder tree, cuts 
off a branch, and having scooped out the pith of 
it, fills it with raw sugar, and inserts it at the en- 
trance of the hive. This system is adopted at 
ail seasons, and in all weathers—the Bees are ac- 
cidentally observed eating the sugar, in the same 
manner asa hungry manis not very choice of 
the victuals which are set before him, and the cot- 
tager immediately concludes that he has fed his 
Bees; and should they survive the winter, he sa- 
gaciously concludes that it was the raw sugar 
that saved his Bees—a liberal supply of boiled 
ale and sugar, will save many a hive, that would 
inevitably die upon the mere food of raw sugar ; 
and in this month, whatever hives appear weak, 
Tet them be bountifully fed—choose a fine day for 
the purpose, when the Bees are on the wing— 
place some plates full of the syrup before the 
hives, and the Bees will soon regale wpon it— 
they will carry it to their cells, and in the winter 
months it will supply the place of honey. 

The hives, this month, should be all weighed, 
and making due allowance for the weight of the 
hive and the Bees, an estimate can easily be made 
of the actual quantity of honey. This should 
always be the foundation and rule of the system 
of feeding, and the judicious manager will always 
make an allowance for the openness or rigor of 
the season. In an open season the consumption 
of food is greater, and therefore a more liberal 
supply ought to be given, but it is at all times 


better to give an abundance at once, than to ad-| 


minister it by driblets. 

The covering of the hives must now be parti- 
cularly attended to, the common straw covering 
is the best, provided, as is generally the case, it 
be not made to reach the ground, by which the 
insects and mice are able to ascend into the hive. 
The covering should be cut close to the stool on 
which the hive stands, and there should not be 
any object behind, which could serve as a con- 
ductor to the insects. Cleanliness is one of the 
fundamental pillars of apiarian science, and al- 
though some cottagers conceive that a pigstye 1s 
-an excellent place for Bees, from an erroneous 
notion that they are particularly partial to the 
balsamic odour of a piggery, yet the second year 
will convince them of their error, if conviction 
on particular points can be ever imparted to 
them—for I never knew an apiary prosper which 
was. placed over a pigstye ; on the contrary, the 
second or third year, at furthest, the Bees dwin- 
dled away, or forsook the hive. 

The entrance must now be contracted, so as to 
admit only one Bee at once. All dampness should 
be carefully removed from the hives—it is highly 
injurious, and will ultimately prove their ruin. ~ 

NOVEMBER. 

The chief occupation of the apiarianthis month 
is the visitation of his hives. wa healthy hive, 
an evident decrease will be manifest in the con- 
sumption of the hive ; and due care’ should be 
taken that all chance of death by famine should 
be averted. It is the principle of many persons, 
‘but it is founded on erroneous ideas, that Bees 

ght to be kept warm during the winter; and 
the “ gude wives” of the country bestow particu- 
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lar pains in seeking out from their old hoards all. 


the bits of old blankets and flannel, wherewith to 
decorate the hives, and keep the “ poor insects” 
warm, during the inclemency of the winter : this 
is all very humane and good-hearted, and I will 


month,.and their internal health minntely ascer- 


tained. The late swarms should have particular 
attention paid to them, and every possibility avoid- 
‘ed of their perishing with hunger. 


It may happen, even with the most judicious 


grant the validity of the mode of management, | management, that some hives will fail this month, 
when the hive has a superabundance of food ; but, and the Bees, on examination, will be found dead. 
as in the case of deprivation, that portion is only|I would advise the hive, if it be a new one, to be 


left in the hive, which, on a proper calculation, 
ought to suffice for its support, it cannot, as far as 
my experience extends, be kept too cold. 


As an’ 


removed immediately into a dry place, and pre- 
served for the ensuing season; but ifit be an old 
hive, cut it up, and melt the combs—it is most 


instance of the truth of this opinion, I will men-jegregious folly to put a swarm into an old hive ; 


tion a particular experiment which I made on 
two hives of equal weight ; one I placed in a 
green-house, subject to a moderate temperature : 
the otherl left exposed to all the influence of the 
weather; the former I enveloped in blankets— 
to the latter I gave no covering at all, excepting 
what was necessary to protect it from the effect 
of snow: 1 weighed these two hives regularly 
every month, and in the month of February I 
found that the hive which had been kept warm, 
had consumed eight pounds of food more than the 
hive which had been exposed to ali the inclemen- 
cy of the season. It must, however, be allowed 
that the hive which had been so kindly nursed, 
swarmed ten days sooner than that which had 
been fully exposed ; no objection, therefore, can 
exist to the keeping of a hive warm, provided a 
certainty exists of a superabundance of food being 
in store ; but to a poor hive it is only increasing 
the evil, and hastening its destruction. 

In treating of the effect of cold*"pon the hives, 
it would be running in the face of all experience 
to say, that cold has no effect upon Bees. I am 
able to adduce an instunce, in which, had the 
circumstance not occurred to myself, and I was at 
the time well aware of the actual state of my 
Bees, it is probable I should have lost some of 
my best hives. ‘Towards the close of February, 
1820, a most severe second frost set in, my Bees, 
from the lateness of the season, were taking eve- 
ry opportunity of a fine day to leave the hive; 
but it was not till the latter end of March that I 
observed any farina carried into the hives. I 
was fearful that the severity of the second frost 
would prove highly injurious to my Bees ; and 
observing a total inactivity in some of the hives, 
I examined them, and found the Bees clustering 
on the combs, and to all appearance dead: I was 
aware that Bees never cluster ina dead state, but 
only ina state of torpor. I therefore coliccted all 
the Bees; and carried the hive into the house, 
and placed it at a moderate distance from the 
fire ; in about a quarter of an hour symptoms of 
returning life exhibited themselves ; and in 
less than two hours the complete resuscita- 
tion of the Bees had taken place, and I had 
the satisfaction of returning the hive to its 
pedestal, with the whole community active 
and in vigor. I fear that the same circum- 
stance may have occurred to many hives, during 
the frost of February and March, and many per- 
sons may have thrown away the Bees, on the 
supposition that they were dead. Few persons 
are aware of the length of time in which a Bee 
will remain in atorpid state, with the functions of 
life apparently destroye’. The Bees already al- 
luded to, had been, probably, in that benumbed 
state for a week or fortnight, yet they were re- 
covered.* 

The hives should be carefully visited this 





* Ina letter recently received from Mr. King, 
Brill, Bucks, he mentions having lost o. hundred 
and fifty hives by the dysentery ; some strong sus- 
jicion rests ufion my mind that the Bers have been 
benumbed by the cold, and that Mr. King conclud- 
ed they were dead. It is an unheard of mortality 





by the effect of a particular disease. 





but where the combs are new it may prove of 
great advantage to the Bees, as the Queen will 
deposit her eggs immediately in the cells. 

‘The field mouse now shelters in the hive,—let 
every method be adopted of preventing its ad- 
mission. So eager is this little animal to shelter 
itself during the inclemency of the winter in a 
Bee hive, that it will frequently gnaw the band 
of straw in order to obtain admission, but as it is 
most destructive to the hive, living on the honey 
and wax, the utmost precaution is necessary to 
prevent its getting a footing. 

Particular care must be taken this month, that 
the high winds which often prevail, do not over- 
throw the hives; I have frequently observed this 
accident happen to the careless apiarian, who ve- 
ry naturally blames the wind for it, whereas a 
rope, or a few stakes would have defied the 
strongest wind that ever blew. 

Examine the tops of your hives—the vermin 
now take shelter under them, and by degrees in- 
sinuate themselves into the hive. A prevention 
is in all cases better than a remedy, and were this 
maxim to be adhered to more punctually in the 
management of Bees, the success would be great 
er, and the profit more abundant. 

DECEMBER. 

This month may be considered as entirely pas- 
sive, on the part of the apiarian ; the cold is, in 
general, too intense to admit of any operation be- 
ing performed on the hives, should any be requi 
site, but excepting it be a casualty by an over- 
throw of the wind, or some other untoward acci- 
dent, the apiarian will have little more to do this 
month, than to take a cursory survey of his hives, 
protecting them from snow, and prohibiting his 
Bees from leaving the hive. Let it be considered as 
a standing rule in the management of Bees, that the 
less they are molested or examined in cold wea- 
ther the better. Every thing which tends to dis- 
unite the Bees in cold weather, proves highly in- 
jurious to them, foras they are kept alive in win- 
ter by a reciprocity of animal heat, nothing should 
be attempted, which has a tendency to diminish 
the temperature of the hive.* 

The greatest danger which impends over a 
hive this month, isthe snow ; never let it rest ona 
hive, and confine your Bees during the time that 
it is on the ground. 

* In the middle of December, during an intense 
frost, I opened one of my most hofulous hives, and 
inserted a small thermometer in the most crowded 
fart. The thermometer pfrreviously to the inser- 
tion was ten degrees below the freezing froint at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Isuffered the thermometer 
to remain ten minutes,and on taking it out, it stood 
at ten degrees above the freezing froint, making a 
difference of twenty degrees between the internal 
and external temperature of the hive. A Bee be- 
comes benumbed in a temperature of two above 
the freezing point. 


— a> () <————- 


Cotton Seed O11. 


Every planter in the Southern States is interes 
ted on this subject. Millions of bushels of cotton 
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seed are annually converted into manure, for 
which it is intrinsically worth about twelveanda 
half cents a bushel. There are probably about 
three hundred thousand bags of cotton, averaging 
about two hundred and fifty pounds each made in 
the U.S.—for each bag there is about thirty bush- 
els of seed of 25 pounds to the bushel, left on the 
plantation, which at the above rate, would amount 
to a little short of four dollars worth o! seed 
for each bag of cotton. By the following state- 
ment from Massachusetts, it appears that a 
bushel of seed produces seven pints of oil: 
and that the remainder of the seed is equal 
in value to corn meal for feeding cattle. It is pro- 
bable that a bushel of seed, even measure, light 
from the gin, would not be more than two-thirds 
ofa bushel, after being packed and transported 
to Massachusetts ; it may therefore be reasonable 
to calculate, for each bag of cotton of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds there is produced twenty 
bushels of seed, that will yield one gallon each of 
oil, and that the seed meal will be equal in value 
tocorn meal. If the oil is valued at onedollar a 
gallon, andthe seed meal at thirty cents a bush- 
el, itappearsthat the seed will be found to be 
worth, instead of about four dollars for that which 
falls from each bag or bale, at least twenty six 
dollars, being an increased value from the practice 
of oil making, of twenty-two dollars on each bag 
of cotton ; and one crop in the Southern States, 
6,600,000 dollars. Surely this subject is worthy of 
a more serious investigation than it has yet met 
with in the Southern States —Pee Dee Gazette. 


FROM THE HALLOWELL GAZETTE. 


Remarks on the means of preserving inhabited 
buildings, in which much wood is employed, 
from destruction by fire. 

[ConcLUDED.] 

In treating of the best method of preventing 
damage to buildings from fire, we shall employ 
none but popular language ; for what concerns all, 
should be understood by all. 

We shall lay down our principles also as briefly 
a3 possible. 

lst. Heat may be considered for our present 

urposes, as divided into the heat of flame, red 

eat (which belongs to heavy bodies,) and what 
we shall term dark or dull heat. As to radiant 
heat (so called) we shall soon find that it has as 
little concern with our present subject, as dark 
heat. 2d. Flame does not issue frem heavy bo- 
dies, till these bodies have lost more or less of 
their original texture ; for as flame consists of in- 
flamed vapor or gas, ¢his must be produced be- 
fore a body can be said to be in any part inflamed. 

As flame has thus its beginnings, if we can pre- 

vent these beginnings, we shall prevent //ame: 

for as to red heat in wood, it isthe mere conse- 
quence of flame, which turns it into embers.—3./. 

Atmospheric air has several properties, which 

require it to be noticed here : for when pure, this 

air feeds flame; when impure (or spent,) it ex- 
tinguishes flame ; when its bulk is increased by 
heat, it tends to ascend and to carry away heat 
in many cases ; and itis lastly a bad conductor of 
all kinds of heat. 4¢h. Lord Stanhope’s layers of 

laster then have several important operations. — 

They prevent the commencements of inflammation 

from occurring in what is placed behind them ; they 

shut out the circulation of fresh air: they are 
bad conductors of heat; and by helping to inclose 
layers of air, (which we have said 1s another bad 
conductor of heat,) they increase the impedi- 
ments to the progress of conflagration. Plaster, 
we remember, ischiefly made from lime and sand, 

(that is, from incombustible stone ;) and being 

turned back again into stone, when brought into 

the shape of well formed mortar, it is wisely em- 





ployed to assist in dividing room from room, and 
floor from floor; in order to confine the inflamma- 
tion to the spot where it originated. 

In addition to these general principles, there 
are a few independent facts to be brought into 
view to add force to our explanations. Ist. When 
a fire is kindled on the surface of snow, cold air 
enti ring below among the fuel, rises upwards as fast 
as itis heated; and by carrying off the principal 
heat of the fire as it ascends, little of the sow 
underthe fire is melted, even though many em- 
bers fall upon it. 2d. A red hot cinder of fossil- 
coal (here called sea-coal) may be laid on a fine 
cambric handkerchief, without even scorching it, 
provided the handkerchief be stretched on a 
smooth cold iron borrowed from the laundry—foi 
the points of the cinder which rest on the hand- 
kerchief immediately become chilled, in conse- 
quence of heat being conducted downwards by 
the iron de/ow or of its being carried upwards by 
the ascending air. 3d. The surfilus wick of a 
fresh candle is easily destroyed by flame ; but 
when the lame reaches the part where the wick 
is fienetrated with tallow or wax, the wick re- 
mains entire, and is merely discolored by the 
flame ; for it is not only protected by the melted 
tallow or wax, which keeps it out of the reach of 
fresh air; but the flame passes parallel to its 
sides, without striking through its substance.— 
These several facts shew by what easy means 
flame may sometimes be kept under good govern- 
ment. 

Let us now make a direct application of our 
principles and facts to the case of fire acting on 
buildings. 

Suppose fire to seize on some particular portion} 
of agiven apartment, the doors and windows of 
which are closed : here smoke is produced in con- 
siderable quantities, but there is little flame— 
Fresh air however being permitted to enter by 
the opening of a door, the fire is enabled to con- 
vert into lame, allthe smoke which it has crea- 
ted; and the fire soon increases its intensity.— 
But still, let the sides and ceiling of the room be 
covered with plaster, and letthe floor also have 
plaster immediately below it; and the damage 
will net be serious, if the inflamed materials do 
not exceed a certain amount, and do not remain 
too long unmolested: and provided also that their 
influence does not reach to other places unpro- 
tected by these safeguards. 

Again: to know the course of the flame, we 
must know the course of the air; for the flame 
floats about only by means of the air in which it 
swims ; moving precisely as that air moves.— 
This air then by its heat rises ; but still not so 
obstinately, but that it seeks to escape by doors, 
by windows, and by the chimney. The flame 
therefore does not particularly attack the ceiling 
which is incombustible, and affords no outlet to 
the air which it accompanies. Nor does it par- 
ticularly attack the sides of the room especially 
if of plaster; for these are upright, and the 
flame merely moves in lines parallel to them.— 
The fioor on the other hand if inflamed, has its 
flame perpetually lifted off from it by the ascend- 
ing air ; without which air it cannot long remain 
inflamed. Radiant* heat also has little effect 
either to begin or to continue inflammation ; or it 
would more readily melt snow, or burn a cambric 
handkerchief or the wick of a candle, than we 
find to be the case under the circumstances above 
mentioned. ‘Thus we see on what simple measures 
in general the safety of a particular apartment 








* Radius is the Latin word for ray; and as 
there is a tendency in heat to move off from an 
highly heated body in right lines, in which form 
light also is sufifosed to issue from the sun ; we 
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may be made to rest, if we bestow due attention 
toit; particularly, as after a time we may gene- 
rally expect assistance from without to subdue 
the fire. Still however a number of precautions 
are to be observed, which we proceed to enume- 
rate. 

1st. Lord Stanhope mentions one mode of proteci- 
ing a stair-case ; but he does not shew the great im- 
portance of providing this protection, nor give a 
choice of different modes of effecting it. We 
must supply both deficiences. 

Dr. Franklin used to observe in conversation, 
that the English made upright tubes through their 
houses, in the form of stair-cases, which they 
covered with combustible materials, calculated 
to spread a fire from story to story ; and thus to 
vender the conflagration rapidly universal through 
a house, and at the same time tocut off all es- 
cape both for life and for property. ‘The French 
on the other hand, he said, had stone stair- 
cases, or stair-cases formed of brick held in by 
solid pieces of wood bedded in mortar at least on 
two sides ; with iron railing ; sothat no assist- 
ance was given to the fire in the French method 
totravel from floor to floor, but on the contrary a 
passage way was left open both for escape and as- 
sistance. Common sense sufficiently shews, that 
the French method of building a stair-case is 
abundantly preferable to the English, which is 
also the American method of building one ; and 
when plastered below, it is also preferable to 
Lord Stanhope’s.—As to the iron railing, some 
may object to it, on account of its giving pas- 
sage to lightning, when not connected with a 
lightning rod ; besides, that a wooden railing is 
easily struck away withany heavy or sharp body 
in case of fire, to prevent its serving as a means 
of communicating flame from one story to ano- 
ther. 
2d. The passages of a house are next to be 
thought of, which if of unprotected wood, ad- 
mit of fire passing alongthem and reaching from 
room to room. These passages then ought to be 
covered with flat brick, tiles, stone, marble, or 
with plaster work (called stucco ;) unless Lord 
Stanhope’s method be preferred by those who 
like to walk upon boards. But it is plain that 
this part of the house deserves particular study 
and that it may be treated in various ways accom- 
panied with little expense. 
3d. The floors of the upper parts, and often of 
the lower parts of a house, and especially of 
kitchens, &c. in various countries, are covered 
with bricks, tiles, or stucco; and where fires 
are constantly kept, are very warm, especially 
if covered with mats or carpets in winter. If 
left too rough, carpets put over them wear out 
faster than may be wished ; but the French who 
tile many of their apartments and bed-chambers 
with care, and cover them with a preparation of 
wax, (daily rubbed by the frotteur,) find no in- 
conveniences of this sort. 

Some may prefer the neatness of clean or paint- 
ed boards to these coverings, for stairs, passages, 
and apartments; but they should know what 
they pay for this apparent neatness ; and that 
those who employ incombustible materials in- 
stead of boards, can obtain cleanliness, if they 
nlease, as well as themselves ; with less noise 
from the feet in moving to and fro, and with a 
sleep undisturbed with the fear of fire. 
Accordingly Dr. Franklin used to remark, that 
in France, fires were commonly confined to the 
mere furniture of a single apartment ; but that 
in England, they often extended to streets ; and 
inthe United States, he might have added, they 
sometimes destroy whole fortions of towns. 

4th. Partition walls running from the bottom of 
a building to its roof, are of great utility, (made 
either of plaster ‘according to Lord Stanhope’s 








hear of radiant heat and radiant light. 
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plan, or of common brick-work ;) for in case of 
tire, by subdividing a house and consequently its 
dangers, they permit attention to be given to the 
part of the house which most requires it. By 
using partitions which are water-tight in their 
vessels at sea, the Chinese are said toconfine the 
operations of a leak to one section of a vessel ; 
leaving the other sections empty and buoyant.— 
And such is the encroaching nature both of fire 
and water, that each element requires the same 
principle for its treatment. 

5th. The English in alarge city like London, 
not only direct strong partition walls between 
house and house ; but forbid the timders of two 
houses from approaching each other too nearly, 
or from approaching any of the chimnies.— 
Wooden Cornicee going from house to house are 
likewise forbidden. Great use has been derived 
from these regulations, the principles of which 
ought to be enforced by law in every country. 

6th. The roof is a portionof our building re- 
quiring much reform.- Roofs made of shingles are 
set on fire, not only in great conflagrations, but 
at other times by the very chimneys passing 
through them. It is true that slates and tiles 
have inconveniences also, during driving snows 
&c. which are not so properly remedied by wood- 
work underneath, as by suitablecements. Roofs 
are often reached with difficulty by firc-engines, 
from their position, and when they fall in, brands 
tumble deeply and widely into the breach below, 
to extend the evil. 


7th. When houses are not built with brick or; 


stone, plaster should cover their exterior. If 
plaster can resist (as it is known to do) the se- 
vere climates of Berlin and Gottenburg, it will 
also maintain its station here. Plaster under 
cover is never affected by cold ; and it is easy to 
make plaster water-tight. Plaster is not expen- 


sive ; and against its sappers we must set that of 


our clap-boards and the paint bestowed upon 
them, and the protection received against fire — 
The beauty of plaster certainly gives it another 
advantage not only over clap-boards, but over 
bricks, as may be seen in some of the late build- 
ings at Richmond in Virginia ; and the durability 
of the plaster at Richmond shews that it can be 
made to defy frost. Plaster requires three 
things ; first, to be well made; next to be laid 
on in thin coats ; and lastly to find a building of 
which the foundations, as well as the wood-work, 
are firm. 

8 If the foundations .f a building be not ren- 
dered immoveable by their depth and solidity, 
and if the timders are not kept from warping ; 
plastering must suffer, whether it be placed 
within or without. All know how to lay good 
foundations, if they will go tothe cost of them ; 
and warping may be prevented by filling up all 
the angies of the timber work with friangudar 
blocks of wood, (or their equivalents.) Sir Rich- 
ard Seppings has taught this secret to the natives 
of the world, and it willultimately spread to our 
merchantmen; and should now enter our build- 
ings on terra firma, ‘The carelessness of our 
builders in common wooden houses, is seen by 
the risings and fallings often manifested in their 
floors after the lapse of a few years: and yet 
much of the use of plastering as a preservative 
against fire islost, if the plaster be not solid and 
air-tight. 

9. The union of dwelling houses with out- 
houses may promise some conveniences, but it will 
be found better to obtain these conveniences by 
passages, which can easily be torn down in case of 
fire ; for otherwise each part of the double build- 
ing is made subject to a doudle risk. 

10. Within an apartment, care must be taken 
to have the cornices and didos, where used, well 
bedded in fdaster ; as also the skirting boards ; 











and likewise to keep them as free as possible 
from contact with other wood work. The same 
may be said of the casings of doors and win- 
dows; and also of closets. If either of these ar- 
ticles should take fire, and by its destruction, 
open a passage into the interior wood-work of the 
building ; room is given for this entering wedge 
to extend the passage for air and flame, where the 
fire engines will not so readily extinguish the 
evil. 

11. The fire-flaces in parlors and bed-cham- 
bers demand some notice. At present, in our 
common houses, the wood-work of our mantle- 
pieces, &c. projects beyond the brick, stone, or 
marble, forming the opening of the chimney.— 
The reverse of this ought to happen ; and the 
wood-work should retreat at the sides, and also not 
descend to the floor. Again: the floor of the 
chimney should not be elevated, with a hearth 
descending toward the floor, down which brands 
and embers may roll; but the chimney floor 
should be low, and the hearth slant upwards.— 
Fire-skreens also ought to be flat, and suspended 
from the chimney jams ; and be lifted by handles 
issuing upwards, out of their upward edge ; by 
which they will remain firmly fixed, while in 
use ; and be easily stowed away when out of use. 

The kitchen, &c. should also receive some 
thought. The oven should have a good founda- 
tion, to prevent cracks; and some adviseits being 


‘subjected toa red-heat, when first used, to give 


it aconnected glazing. ‘The ashes should have a 
fixed place from the first, and not be tossed about 
by fancy or accident. The coffers should be 
set with equal solidity and decision. Whatever 
doors are used about these places should either 
be of metal, or lined with metal. Kitchens 
should have very large hearths, and if possibie 
not have their floors of wood. 

12. Chimneys should bend in their course as 
little as may be ; their flues should be separate 
from each other, from end to end; and they 
should be kept apart from all wood-work. Plas- 
ter may be safely laid on such chimneys, without 
furring, (as it is called ;) and thus deprive fire of 
one of its hiding places. 

So much for the modes of frefiaring buildings 
against fire—A word or two will be said as to 
the mode of meeting fire, when it occurs. 

1. Our ancestors talked of smoke balls for ex- 
tinguishing fires ; which must be of great use be- 
fore the arrival of engines, or where engines can- 
not be applied : andasit seems easy to deprive 
air of its power of supporting flame from time to 
time, by a succession of these balls, it is hoped 
that our modern chemists will not long suffer this! 
tobe reckoned among ¢he dost aris. 2. Mr. Per-) 
kins’s Sufifly-Engine for gathering up the water, 
running along the streets at fires, is cheap and of| 
great use, where water is scarce; especially as, 
muddy water is said to be more efficacious in put-; 
ting our fires, than water which is pure. 3. Wet 
mops, with long handles, are good for shingled 
roots: and large tin squirts are useful for the 
same purpose, and for crooked places. 4. A lit- 
tle sand is no mean thing to keep at the top of a 
house, ready to be wetted, in order to extinguish 
fire, or stop up smoke-holes. 5. Wet blankets 
put before chimney places, have often been effi- 
cacious in putting out fires in chimnies. 6.5mall en- 
gines, to move about for the mere purpose of keep- 
ing buildings damp, when exposed to fire are very 
serviceable ; particularly as they prevent the 
loss of time and the breaking up of water-lines, 
which usually follow upon moving the greater en- 
gines to act for the same purposes. 7. Large cis- 
terns or pits in the earth (for making which there 
are various receipts in books) in order to hold 





very important: for of what use are engines 
without water ? 

These are transient hints ; and let others add 
to them. We have a great enemy to contend 
with, which, though often easily conquered in 
its beginnings, yet when that golden moment 
passes by, cften defeats cur best exertions ; for 
as the evil proceeds, every part of the effect be- 
comes a new cause tor further mischief. A. B. 

P.S. Lord Chatham’s insinuation against 
Charles I]. recorded above, is scarcely tobe con- 
sidered as serious. Charles certainly did not (as 
Nero is reported to have done,) fiddie during the 
conflagration of his metropolis ; though his brother 
(afterwards James IJ.) shewed much unconcern 
amidst its ruins. In truth, it was needless for 
either brother to have urged forward a project, 
which others were as eager to propose, as to exe- 
cute. Happily none of the expected confusion 
arose from the event ; and the rapid restoration 
of the city, as it marked the wealth and energy 
of its inhabitants, so it proved the origin of a 
new order of things ; one happy result of which 
appears to have been, the prevention of any sub- 
sequent appearance of the plague in England. 
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Extracts from the last file of the London Far- 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the Ame 
rican Farmer. 


MR. CURWEN’S STATEMENT OF THE 
EXPENSES OF SOILING. 
Schoose Farm, Dec. 4, 1821. 

Sir,—I embrace the first leisure moment to 
comply with your wish for information on the 
expense of preparing steamed food for cattle. 

The cost of the apparatus may be esteemed more 
considerable than it actually is; I think it expe- 
dient therefore to state the expense of a steaming 
apparatus adequate for supplying food for 100 
head of cattle and 50 horses. 

The water is boiled by steam, which is intro- 
duced into the boxes by iron pipes. It requires 
a strong power of steam to heat the water quick- 
ly and prevent its being smoked, which renders it 
unpalatable to the cattle. 

The capacity of the boiler is a thousand gal- 
lons ; first cost, setting, &c. about sixty guineas. 
It is capable of working three stone boxes, five 
feet long, four broad, and three deep ; likewise an 
iron box of equal dimensions; and also to warm 
the water necessary for the dairy. By stop cocks 
either the whole or any number of the boxes may 
be worked. 

The stone boxes, iron pipes for conveying steam, 
and also supplying water, with the pump, &c. 
might, exclusive of the building, cost £100. 

‘Two women are fully equal to the whole busi- 
ness, as well as for washing and cutting by a wa- 
ter wheel the Swede turnips. Six boxes are 
steamed five days in the week, and nine on the 
Saturday for Sunday’s food. The boxes are fil- 
led one third with water, from 25 stone-to 30 of 
chaff, (husk or grain) and about 30 stones of cut 
Swedes. Whencompletely boiled, which, when 
the steam is completely up, may be an hour and 
a half, the drinks are lifted into iron boxes ; the 
contents, without the liquor, may exceed half a 
ton. Iron boxes are used for receiving the drinks, 
as they cool the food more rapidly than wood ; it 
would be injurious to give the food too hot. On 
serving the cattle, salt is applied, allowing after 
the rate of four ounces to full grown cattle, and 
one ounce to calves. The general quantity may be 
from four to six stone in the two feeds to full 
grown cattle, and in proportion to younger stock. 
The appetite with which the preceding drink 
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this much depends. Milch cows, in full milk, 
have a little bran mixed with their steamed food. 
The great advantage resulting from a portion 
of steamed food is the keeping the stomach in 
good order; lessening the quantity of turnips 
which would be otherwise requisite. Instead of 
six stone, which is ample, nine would be required. 
It alsa lessens the demand for straw ; about 8 lbs. 
er head will do. 
Work-horses have 10 lbs. of cut hay and an 
ual quantity of straw steamed, with three lbs. 
of oats and the same weight of straw ; with this 
feed they are in admirable working condition. 
The whole of the stock are reared in this man- 
ner, and never set their feet on the grass. 
Between three and four years old they reach 
from 70 to 80 stone. Two killed last month, 
three years three months, carcass 76 stone 8 lbs. 
and 74 stone 10lbs. with 9 stone of loose fat, long 
weight. The meat is of most admirable quality. 
I can only furnish you with the cost of food as ap- 
plicable to this spot, where fuel is so cheap ; fif- 
ty-four Winchesters of inferior coals are consum- 
ed weekly, twothirds of better coal would do the 
work. 
Cost of preparing steamed food for one week 





for 100 head of cattle. 
‘Two women’s wages ‘ . ; £0 12 0 
Fifty-four Winchesters ofcoals . . 0 9 @ 
Taking the food from the steam-house, 
and giving it to the cattle, : _. = 
Seven tons of cut Swedes at 7s. 6d. per 
ton Cli : ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 212 6 
Wear and tear of machine . ‘ , 010 0 
Chaff : ; ‘ A : , 09 0 
oo 1 Q 


3360 stone prepared weekly at two thirds of one 


half-penny per stone, ‘ i . £5 §.0 
Cost of one full grown steer fora day. s. a. 
Steamed chaff ‘ ‘ ‘ : , 0.3 
Six stone of Swedes . ‘ ; ‘ : sao 
Straw a , ‘ , ‘ ‘ 0 2 
07 


or four shillings and a penny per week. 


After this statement, the question that would 
naturally be put is,—What condition are the cat- 
tle in? I would be the last person who would 
chuse to make an answer; I may however con- 
fidently state, of the many visitors to the Schoose, 
I have seldom known any one to withhold his sur- 
prise at the health and order, not of a few, but 
of the whole stock. I am, with much personal 


esteem, your obedient servant, i. < 

N. B. No credit is taken for the fuel consumed, 
or the labour in preparing food for the horse.— 
My wish has been to over rather than under rate 
the expense. Neither hay, corn, nor cake, was 
used for any of the stock. 





There is within two miles of this city, a milk 
establishment, on the farm of R. Smith, Esq. 
President of the Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land, where upwards of 100 cows are sustained on 
steamed-food. An exact account of this establish- 
ment, with drawings and details, expenses and 
results, would make an interesting communica- 
tion for the Agricultura! Society. 

Edit. American Farmer. 





ON FEEDING SHEEP WITH ROOTS. 


Kelmarsh, Jan. 3, 1822. 
Sir,—Being very much at a lossin what way to 
reconcile the result of your correspondent’s ex- 
periments, who appears before us with the sig- 
nature of P., in your Journal of December, the 


24th last past, I beg totrouble you with a few re-|07¢ ¢han 53 tons.—Epit. 
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marks upon his letter. I trust he will excuse me 
calling upon him foran explanation, why he should 
recommend mangel wurtzel, whea I assure him, 
that I am ignorant both of the proper mode of 
cultivating it, and (though with his letter before 
me) of an advantageous application of it. Yes. 
—l even make this last declaration with the fact, as 
it is stated to me, staring me in the face, that 
8lbs. per quarter may be added to a sheep in five 
weeks by the use of this root. But without 
doubting the possibility of such a result, let me 
examine by the test of my own experience in 
other root crops, what may be the probable pro- 
duce of an acre of mangel wurtzel well cultiva- 
ted (be it remembered that I am going upon sup- 
position :) and now supposing that 1, 2, or 3 roots 
may be grown upon ove square yard, weighing 
together 14$lbs. hence that about 31 tons shall be 
produced upon an acre ;* what number of sheep, 
I would ask, will this acre keep, for the space of 
20 weeks ? and what, by consequence, will be a 
fair valuation of the crop? This question I an- 
swer by /.’s report, who says, that he gave to 
each slicep 25lbs. of the roots per day (if I under- 
stand him right,) and therefore, with this quanti- 
ty, an acre would suffice for 20 sheep. Now, as 
6d. per head per week for sheep at Sweedish tur- 
nips has lately been a low price, I shall take 6d. 
for my calculation, and so make the acre of man- 
gle wurtzel worth £10, allowing their compara- 
tive value to be equal, (anacre of Swedes will, I 
know, keep 20 sheep 20 weeks without hay, 
though not afirst rate crop :) here then is £10 in 





ay 


portion to the said statemeat, carried on progres- 
sively for the said five months, is no inconsidera- 
ble thrift even for an ox of the middling size ; as, 
according to this gradation, he adds 16 stone to 
his weight, which would at 5s. per stone, Icave 
the grazier a remunerating profit. 1 have spun 
out my remarks probably tothe tiring of your pa- 
tience, for which, therefore, 1 have to apologise. 
If, at any time you may think it proper to give 
them a placein your valuable Journal, you will 
much oblige, Sir, your very obedient servant. 
WM. THORPE, 
CULTURE OF POTATOES, AND PLOUGH- 
ING AFTER TURNIPS. 
NorFOLk, Jan. 6, 1822. 
SIR, 

I some time ago promised you the result of an 
experiment I was then making in the culture of 
potatoes, which I now send. My object was to as- 
certain whether it was better to plant cuttings of 
large potatoes, or whole ones about the size of 
large walnuts; also, the comparative merits of 
three sorts, one which I have had long in my pos- 
session, and on which I mainly depend; another, 
of very great size, given me by a friend; and 
Phillipps’s red, which you procured for me in the 
spring of 1820. In that year the produce of the 
red was very inferior in quantity to the other; but 
observing that it produced very little top, at most 
not half so much asthe other. I determined to 
give it another trial, and to plant the sets in every 











roots. But we have now a more important arti-| 
cle to notice, namely, the hay which /P. has| 
thought necessary for each sheep, viz: 5lbs per | 
day ; thus consuming, with 20 sheep, 6} cwt. per} 
week, which, for 20 weeks, Ivalue at £25. It} 
must now be asked, in what way 20 sheep can be 
make to leave a fair profit, having consumed in 
20 weeks £35, worth of food, besides the labor in 
preparing it? I answer, by P.’s method, and suc- 
cess only. But it has occurred tome, Mr. Editor, 
that I may have mistaken /.’s statement, and 
that, instead of 25lbs. of roots per day for each 
sheep, he means 25lbs. per day only for the 8 
sheep; though, as the difference is so great, I 
am frightened back to my former construction of 
his letter ; indeed, the latter quantity cannot I 
think, be sufficient, though the former appears 
far beyond probability. Without farther com- 
ment upon the quantity of food necessary for 
sheep. I shall just state, that 230 lamb-hogs, 
and 40 old sheep of mine, are now doing well 





with about 2400lbs. of Swedish turnips per day 
and 250lbs. of oats and cut straw mixed; by which 
it seems, that not quite 10lbs. of food is the aver- 
age quantity consumed by each sheep per day.— 
Sueh of your readers as may chance to contrast 
my report with that of P.’s, will perhaps observe, 
that mine is accompanied by the signature of my 
name. If ?. means to say, that his sheep were 
fed with 3lb. 20z.of mangel wurtzel, and 5ibs. of 
hay (a quantity of food approaching near to mine,) 
instead of 25lbs. of that root, then I call it feed- 
ing with hay and not withthe roots. I have now 
only to return to the weight said by ?. to be ad- 
ded to each sheep ina given time, namely 32lbs. 
in 5 weeks, which strikes me with wonder, know- 
ing as I do that the five best grazing months, com- 
mencing with May, will produce at grass no 
greater weight, taking the average of 100 sheep, 
though they shall be of the most thrifty sort: 
and further, that an increase of weight, in pro- 





* At 18 inches apart the rows, and a foot the 








flanis in the rows, each square yard will contain 
six roots, which, at only four lbs. each, gives 
ARM. Jour. 


way closer, and which appears to have brought i 
nearer in quantity to the other. * 

With the mode of preparing the land, I shall 
not trouble you. It was alike in every respect, 
and what difference there was in natural quality, 
wasin favourof what I shall call No. 4, and gra- 
dually decline to No. 1. The potatoes were plant- 
ed in two broad ridges, or warps, adjoining each 
other; the sorts separated by the furrows, and the 
whole done by the same two men, in the same man- 
ner, and as near as possible at the same time, ¢x- 
cept, as I before observed, that the red were plant- 
ed twice as thick as either of the others, 

No. 1, was planted with my own sort, 
large potatoes, in cuttings containing 


two or three eyes cach, and occu- AR P 
pied ------+---+---+---- o oe oe 
No. 2,the same sort whole, but smaller 0 1 4 


No, 5, the large potatoes I had from a 

friend, cut to two or three eyes - 0 1 6 
No. 4, the red, some cut, some whole 0 3 9 

No. 1, produced 424 sacks, or 160 sacks pe: 
acre, the potatoes larger than those of No. 2, and 
in every respect better. 

No, 2, produced 40 sacks, or 1454 sacks pr. acre 

No. 3, 30 sacks, or 1044 peracre. 

No. 4, 344 sacks, or 113 per acre; but if we 


subtract the extra quantity of seed used, to say 


nothing.of double the expense of planting, it will 
reduce the produce of No. 4 to 105 sacks per acre. 

I have now by me, upwards of 3000 sacks of 
potatoes, safely packed, the produce of about 25 
acres. I commenced feeding twenty Scots and 
twenty heifers with them, about a fortnisht ago. 

Much has been said in your paper of ploughing, 
or not ploughing land, immediately after the tur- 
nips have been fed off. I shall do this year just 
the same as I have doné for some years past,— 
plough for my barley much less than my neigh- 
bours do. I have now a piece of 28 acres cleared. 
As soon as it be dry enough, and not too dry, I 
shall plough it clean, and at a moderate depth. A 





* It deserves to be proved by experiment wheth- 
er frotatoes which give large tofis should not be 
hreferred on dry soils, and those which give shor! 
tofis, on rich and mellow soils. 
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short while before sced time, I shall harrow it, 
first with rank, and then with finer harrows, roll 
it with a light roller, sow the seed broadcast, and 
plough it in with our light one horse ploughs, made 
and used for that purpose only. In this way, | 
put in about 140 acres last year, and nearly the 
the like quantity annually for some years before. 
I am satisfied that the less you stir your land, the 
better your chance of a crop of clover, and there- 
fore I always sow trefoil after potatoes, because 





the culture, takingup, &c. of that root, neecssari- 
ly renders the land so much more loose. 


satisfied it is still more, requisite to plough very {to keep them w 


little for barley’ on strong land, provided that 
ploughing be given when the land is exactly in the 
state to receive it. I was obliged last Michaelmas 
to take a heavy land farm into my own occupa- 
tion, where, if 1 can, 1 will plough but once, sow 
or drill, and harrow in. I will wait aimost for 
ever, rather than plough when the land is not in 
exact order. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF THE 

YELLOW ‘TURNIP. 

Drawn up at the request of the Right Honorable Sir 
Joun Sincrair, Bart.by R. Barciar ALLAR- 
nice, Esq. of Ury. 

1 certainly think, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, that the yellow turnip, when of the 
proper sort, is the best kindofany. I proved last 
year, that they had double the keep of the com- 


mon turnips; for the same number of sheep that! 


required shifting twice a week on the globe and 
red sorts, when they came to the yellow, requir- 
ed only being shifted once a week. They have 
also many advantages over the Swedes. They 
will grow on inferior land, and with less manure ; 
and may be treated in the same manner as the 
common sorts of turnip. Indeed, I have got a 
proportion of Swedes, that were manured at the 
rate of thirty-five doubie cart loads per English 
acre, which is at the rate of from ten to fifteen 
joads more than the yellow, yet the latter is very 
sufierior. They have not that hardiness, also, 
which the Swedes possess, which is so injurious 
to young stock and to sheep. The frofier sort, 
likewise, will stand the winter equally well.— 


Cows fed on yellow turnips, give milk and but-| 
ter, equal in quality and flavour, to the middle of} 


summer. The best time for sowing them in the 
middling districts of Scotland, is from the 10th to 
the 20th of June. 

In cultivating turnips, I found the Revolving 
Harrow of the greatest service. I grew them 
in one field of twenty acres, which got one deep 
ploughing before winter, after oats, It was ne- 
ver touched again till the middle of May, when 
the whole culture, previous to the drilling, the 
dynging, and sowing, was done by the Revolving 
Harrow. I have just drawn a third part of the 
crop of turnips, and placed them according to 
the plan recommended by Mr. Blaikie. By a 
fair trial last year, I found they would keep, 
when placed, from November till the middle of 
May ; and that tops and all, they were as good 
and fresh as the day they were drawn. I showed 
them in May last to several farmers, who cut 
them open, and convinced themselves of the great 
superiority of Mr. Blaikie’s plan, over every other, 
for preserving turnips. It is now getting into 
very general use in this neighbourhood. 

Ury, Nov. 5th, 1821. 


We suppose this to be the Scotch 
nip, sent to R. Caton, Esq. by Mr. Co 


aang tur- 
e, and dis- 
tributed amongst some of our subscribers.—Peter 
Minor, Esq. of Virginia, speaks highly of it. 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 





APPLICATION OF THE HOLKHAN MA- 
NUFACTOURE, 
North Creak, Burnham, Norfolk 
/Vov. 30, 1821. 
Sir,—As I was riding through Holkham, a 
short time since, my eye was caught by anumber 
of poor people passing to and irom the Hail: on 
inquiring the occasion, was informed that Miss 
Coke had been giving her annual denation. The 
poor had received one hundred large good blank- 


I am/¢ts, with a great many sheets and bed coverlids, 


urm the approaching winter.— 
They spoke of the sheets with unusual pleasure, 
stating, that they were dressed and spun by 
themselves from the flax grown in the Park last 
year : they appeared grateful, and said that they 
had been now doubly paid, first for dressing and 
spinning them, and now receiving them as a free 
gift. They are allnow busily employed in dressing 
and spinning the flax grown in the Park this year. 
Their benefactress is indefatigable in her atten- 
tion to them, observing St. Paul’s directions to 
the Hebrews, “ ‘To do good and to distribute for- 
get not, for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.” I did hope to have seen more of the 
neighbouring gentry following such a laudable 
example, and setting their poor deserted neigh- 
bours to work; but I fear they don’t observe 
what St. John says on brotherly love to one ano- 
ther : ** Whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his bow- 
els of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him?” The poor are willing to 
work if employment is found for them. Some- 
thing must be done for them, and that immediate- 
ly, for it is now out of the power of the farmers to 


support them. 


You would gratify your readers, Sir, if you will 
select such things as you think worthy their no- 
tice from the Bath Agricultura: papers, they be- 
ing too voluminous to meet the public eye ; much 
valuable information lies in obscurity in them, 
but by this means would be made useful to the 
public. The culture of lucerne is not generally 
so well known as it ought : your quotations from 
those papers will be found useful ; but three feet 
intervals, as mentioned there, are too wide ; al- 








though a great weight may be obtained, the out- 
side plants in the rows fall down on the fresh 
mould in those wide intervals, and in rainy wea- 
ther get so full of grit, that the stock will not eat it. 
The best plan that I have found to answer, is to 
drill at twelve inch intervals ; to hoe and weed 
the plants, keeping them clean the first two 
years. If the ground is very good, and the plants 
very vigorous, every other row may be taken up, 
and the crop will then do well, as the intervals 
may be ploughed, and the plants receive a fresh 
supply of mould for their support. Your very va- 
luable correspondent, Mr. Curwen, I should think, 
might grow this plant to advantage for soiling ; 
but in preference to any thing I have yet seen t 
fattening of cattle, are the mangel wurtzel roots ; 
much greater weight of valuable food may be ob- 
tained per acre with them than from any thing 
we grow; and they have this advantage over tur- 
nips, they will continue good all the summer, if 
laid u, ‘ry in pies, the same as potatoes general- 
ly are. I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
THOS. HEROD. 


7" From recent information it appears, that 
lucerne will not succeed on heavy land, and conse- 
quently would not do well with Mr. Curwen. The 
mangel wurtzel is very valuable, and we learn that 
the yed/ow sort is by much the more fattening, al- 
though it does not give so large a crop. 

Edit. Farm. Journal. 





ON TARES. 


Bedfordshire, Dec. 1, 1821. 

Srr,—In the late Farmers’ Journals we have 
been reading much concerning tares.. They are 
estimable upon heavy soils, whether used as 
green food, or eaten off by sheep, or preserved 
for seed, for which latter purpose they have often 
paid as well asa wheat crop. We also consider 
that there is no better preparation for whatever 
corn may follow, particularly for wheat: upon 
the authority of some of the best Norfolk farmers, 
we must however conclude, that their culture is 
less applicable to light sandy soils. It surprises 
us, that a question should have arisen, whether 
there be a real distinction between summer and 
winter tares. It may perhaps not be possible to 
discriminate the seed of the one from that of the 
other ; but when they get into leaf, the winter 
tare is of adeeper duller green, and is less luxu- 
riant. The leadingdifference, however, is, that 
the winter tare never suffers from the severest 
frost, if it have once well taken root; while the 
other is sure to die in any but the mildest winters. ° 
A neighbour of mine happened not to have seed 
jenough for the whole of a field destined for win- 
ter tares : he obtained some seed to finish with, 
from adistance: at firstthe more rapid growth 
and lively green of the latter appeared flattering ; 
but they proved tobe summer tares, and all per- 
ished in the winter, while the others were unaf- 
fected. The winter tares cannot be put in too 
soon after harvest; the others should be sown at 
intervals, from March to June: both are fittest 
for mowing green, and most healthy for cows and 
horses when the blossom drops off, and the pod 
begins to form. 

As it is right to try every-thing, I drilled last 
spring three acres of Heligoland beans. All my 
other beans, about forty acres, inclusive of some 
in the same field with the above three acres, turn- 
ed out every thing | could wish ; but so miserable 
a crop as the Heligolands never was seen on my 
farm. There was nofullness of fruit to compen- 
sate for the shortness of the straw ; and as always 
happens where there is failure, weeds usurped 
the space that should have been occupied or sha- 
ded by the beans, with probable injury even to 
the wheat in the succeeding season. I expect to 
have to encounter a contraricty of opinion ; but 
never again will I be induced to try this puny: 
abortion of a bean. Your’s, &c. 

BEDS. 


DISTILLERIES. 


(From Mr. Mipperon’s Survey of Middlesex, 
jrublished in 1807.) 


Under the above head are the following obser- 
vations on the value of the grains and wash (that 
is, the refuse of the corn distilled,) by which it 
will appear that but little of the food of man is 
deducted from the corn. Thequantity per annum 
is estimated at 500,000 quarters. The distillers 
fatten annually 50,000 hogs for bacon, increasing 
the value of them £4 each or £200,000. Also, 
the wash probably increases milk and beef in 
London, besides paying for all the hay and other 
things eaten with it, to the annual amount of 
£130,000. . 

“It redounds much to the credit of Mr. Man, 
of Bromley, inthis county, who about the year 
1789 began to give distillers’ wash for the fattening 
neat cattle, which so evidently improved them, 
that he soon tried mixing other food with the 
wash, in order to induce the cattle to eat more in 
quantity, to consume it in less time, and to in- 
crease the number of hours for them to rest.— 
This succeeded in so extraordinary a manner, 
that he has extended his buildings, and increased 
the number of his bullocks, so asto be able to feed 
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a thousai at a time; and he frequently has 
nearly that number in his stalls. I understand he 
can inthis manner fatten between four and five 
thousand oxen and cows annually. At this time 
(1803,) he cuts into lengths of an inch and an half, 
or two inches, at the expence of two guineas, 
thirty-five loads of clover hay per week, which 
is immediately put into a large cistern, containing 
a considerable quantity of the foregoing wash, 
where it steeps, and with the contents of this cis- 
tern, probably in a state of fermentation, his cat- 
tle are served by pailsful poured into their man- 
gers. This nutritious mess is thus given to them 
four times every day. After the lapse of a few 
days at first, they greedily devour this mixed 
food, and during the rest of their time they amuse 
themselves by eating a small quantity of the best 
hay, chewing the cud and lying down, by which 
system they fatten inthe most speedy manner. 

“During the three or four first years of this 
practice, Mr. Man obtained the wash for nothing ; 
the secret then began to extend, and the wash is 
now fetched from the distilleries to all the envi- 
rons of the town, and even to the distance of ten 
or 15 miles, although it is now sold at 2s. 6d. per 
butt. The whole quantity of wash made at all 
the distilleries in and near London, used to be 
drained into the river as of no value ; itis now 
sold, and so desirous are the cow-keepers and 
cattle feeders of obtaining it, that carts, to the 
number of ten to twenty at atime, may*be seen 
waitingto be filled inturn, when the wash is turn- 
ed off.” 





Receipt tomake good Bread from the Flour of 


now growing, on each other, and on the thorn and 
quince, and the fear is greatly improved, by be- 
ing put on the afiple. "This Iwas told, was prac- 
tised at Belle Air, the seat of Benjamin Gale, 
Esq. Prince George’s, from which I took the hint ; 
there is always a large knot found, at the junction 
of each, andI don’t think the wood joins so strongly 
as when they are on their own kind. Budding 
should always be done as soon as you can get 
them, I meanas soonas found on the trees, and in 
a fit state for budding. I have brought trees forty 
miles, and kept them a fortnight, and they grew 
as wellas if just cut; but when put in water to 
keep alive, it should be in atumbler, to keep them 
close together without injuring them by tying, and 
not more than one an a half inches of water in the 
tumbler ; for if they stand aday ortwo, the part 
below the water is spoiled—they should, when 
budded, be tied tight with narrow tape that will 
not cut, such as stationers red tape as to width, 
and never untied till flourishing ; the top of the 
stock should be cut off, saving two or three shoots 
tokeep the tree alive, and draw upthe sap thus : 


this operates to make the bud shoot the same 
year, and I have had them grow six feet, as Mr. Jet- 
ferson has seen at the President’s House ; they 
should grow the first year, for otherwise many will 
be lost. I know I have all the books and foreign 
gardeners against me, but Exitus, acta probat.— 
Old asIam, I am full of scraps of Latin, @ 2em- 
nant of Latin, to puzzle the Vicar ; after all this 
it is like gettingachild, you have toeducate him ; 





grown Corn.—Mix one ounce of magnesia with 
every sto: 
usual way. Magnesia restores those properties, 
to. the flour it hus lost by growing, and is quite 
imperceptible in the bread, both as to taste and 
effect. 

The magnificent woods of Holkham have this 
season afiorded the most brilliant sport. ‘The 
Dukes of Gloucester, Norfolk, and Bedford, the 
Lords ‘Tavistock, Althorp, Dynedoch, and Nu- 
gent, Sir Ronald Ferguson, Sir Harry Goodwin, 
General Walpole, Admiral Lukin, Mr. Adair, &c, 
were among some of the best shots. The first 
day, Nov.7, the number of game killed «was 605 ; 
on the Sth, 609 ; and on the 9th, 855 head bagged, 
part of which were 502 hares. 
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Nelson Couniy. Va. Afril 8, 
We are about to establish an Agricultural ‘So- 


xe of flour ; then make the bread in the! 





“ciety, for the purpese of ascertaining the best; 
routine of crops, fora hilly country like ours, with | 
a light dry soil, abounding as we think in caica- 
reous matter, and more particularly with a view 


ving system of Husbandry. 





ON BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 
District Columbia, 9th April 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
I just took up your paper No, 1, Vol. 4th, being 
employed in sorting the 3d Vot. for binding, and 
having nothing to co else, make the following re-| 


marks. On page 6, column 2d on fruit trees, your it in a tub or cask, with one head out, and let it 
stand in the air where the rain will not fail into it, 
and put as much strong tobacco, or tobacco stocks, 
that is, take by grafting or budding. I say, the pearjas will when well soaked, turn it of a reddish co- 
either by/lour and in a few days will turn quite offensive ; 
grafting or budding, and either on the quince or)then to every five or six quarts of the suds, put 
thorn, and that the plum will grow on the cherry,'in one quart of strong beef brine, stir it well, and 
but I could never get it to live above two years,;wash the trunks of your fruit trees and large 
the plum part dying. I have had plums, apricots, limbs with it, such as apricots, plums, and peach- 
all on one tree, but es, &c. you will find it of great utility against 
he apple and pear are ‘em and insects; this is my own discovery, and 


correspondent says, the apple and pear, apple and 
quince, cherry and plum, will not grow together, 


| 


and apple will grow on each other, 


and peaches, on the che 
they died in two years. 


tocom bine the culture of Tobacco, with animpro-| 


land trees to great perfection, ali found out myself. 


you must watch your grafts and buds, and never suf- 
fer a shoot to grow below it or the graft or buds 
dwindles ; examine them once a week, and rub 
them all off. 





The author of the preceding is known to, and 
highly respected by the Editor. - With habits 
of close observation. and a memory as unfailing 
as death—he has acquired an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote and useful information. But our 
personal knowledge is not every one’s knowledge, 
and when writers dispute facts asserted under the 
sanction of a name, they ought to ailow their 
own nemes to be given to the publick. 

. Edit. Am. Farmer. 





Oxrorp, March 21, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

Herewith I havethe honor to send you a Recipe 
to prepare a wash for your Fruit Trees, which 
when you use it, never be afraid of letting it run 
down in great plenty about the roots, as it is a 


jmost powerful manure, and will force the fruit on 


your trees; after your trees are in full bloom or 
leaved out, it is best not to wash the buds in it 
shock. I beg you to accept of the use of it. 

I make use of many other ways to bring fruit 


I am, Dear Sir, in haste, 
Respectfully yours, &c. 


- J, WILLIS. 
Take strong soap suds made of soft soap, put 


I use it on some trees three times from the 15th 
February to 6th April, with great success. 


Having regard to the extraordinary and well 
known excellence of his fruit, we consider every 
hint from Mr. W. as a treasure to the young far- 
mer. It isin this way that we flatter ourselves, 
we often give the value of the subscription in the 
promulgation of a single recipe—the result of 
many years of skilful attention and labourious 
care—£dit. dm. Farmer. 


———— ) - 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Sir,—You give in your last, long notices in 
favour of Devonshire cattle, and tell us, what 
Bingley and Sherwood, Evans and Ruffy, and a 
host of such writers have said—you “ venture to 
assert’’* that “in the United Kingdom,” no cxttle 
were found for purity of blood, for aptitude to 
feed, for hardiness, for work, and for the rich- 
ness of their milk,’ to be compared to “ North 
Devons, as by a variety of experiments” had 
been shown. Asa wonder, you quote Mr. Bloom- 
field’s success, whose picked dairy of “ twenty 
cows, and heifers produced only, “an hundred 
and thirty pounds of butter a week, and Mr. 
Oakes’ good luck, in having a Devon, which pro- 
duced sixteen pounds and a quarter a week, in 
the same time. I wish you would state what 
these cattle have done since they have come to 
America, where they have had, I am quite sure, 
all the care, and attention, which wealth, and 
good management on such rare curiosities, could 
bestow. You have stated, that “this beautiful 
breed, in genuine purity, are now to be seen at 
Clodspring,” and at Brooklandwood, we are told, 
that Mr. Wamsley (the Manager,) has them with 
all the “ characteristics” established in their 
race. Wiil you have the goodness to show, the 
weight of his calves at a fixed age, the dimen- 
sions of his cows, ‘he yuantity of their milk, its 





product in butter, and how long they remain dry ? 
| We Yankees are fond of occular demonstration, 
jand when we are at a distance, like lawyers con- 
fine our belief, to the best evidence, which the 
inature of the case canadmit. I attach more im- 
portance, to the word of Mr. C. than to quota- 
tions from books. Pray obtain, if you can, the in- 
formation I have asked, as I am anxious to buy 
one of the calves from his estate if the accounts I 
have heard, should in .4merica be confirmed. I 
send amemorandum of the quantity of butter af- 
forded by the Southborough cow ; you long since 
have given proof, which cannot be questioned, 
that Mr. Oakes of America, (no doubt the rela- 





yea. : »jters of a pound. 
las it is too powerful for them to stand such ajcow which produced weckly sixteen pounds.— 


tion of his name sake in England,) raised a cow, 
which yielded in butter, far more than Bloom- 
field’s; and more than the other, by three quar- 
i have seen in Pennsylvania a 
My friend, Mr. Williams of Northborough, has 
twocows, whichin June gave together regularly 
thirty quarts of milk at a meal, one of them at 
four years, afforded with but commoncare, nine 
pounds of butter aweek. Butlest American tes- 
timony should in all cases be disregarded, as with 
the Devons it has been, I beg you will publish the 
extracts I send you from surveys, which were 
made by persons selected for their knowledge 
and skill, by the National Board of Agriculture of 
Great Britain. 

Yours, &c. 
JONATHAN. 


5 


* The Editor has made no assertion on the suh- 
ject. 


Queen’s County, New York. 
24th April 1822. 
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Memorandum. Mr. Marsh’s cow at Southbo- 
rough, produced between the 9th April 1817, and 
the 29th March 1818, 4804 lbs. butter, equal to 
94 lbs. per week, throughout thetime. An Im- 
PORTED DEVON, in the neighbourhood of this 
cow, fed upon the finest pasture, and attended 
with proper care does not, I am led to believe af- 
ford half so much. 

EXTRACTS. 

Middleton, in his ‘“‘ Survey of Middlesex,” says, 

“The heaviest, and best short horned cattle in 
*“ Britain, are reared on land adjoining the river 
Tees ; they highly deserve to be called the 
Teeswater cattle.” 
“ Of this breed, several oxen, weighing from 120 
**to 140 stone, each (14lb. to the stone,) have late- 
** ly been slaughtered inthe northern part of Eng- 
“land: one of them, only five years old, which 
** received no higher food than grass and turnips, 
* weighed upwards of 33 stone per quarter.” 

“ It is supposed, that this breed yields a great- 
“er proportion of lean meat in any given weight 
“‘of beef, than any other ; therefore there is less 
** waste of fat, and the meat goes farther in any 
“family. This is the criterion of serviceable 
“animal food ; the greatest quantity of lean meat 
“in proportion tothe fat. All the Agricultural 
“Societies, should attend to the distinction of 
* promoting an increase of muscle; this would 
“be much more valuable, than bestowing premi- 
“ums for the greatest quantity of fat.” 


a 


> 


“ 


“ 


Extracted from 13 frages on praise of short 
horns. 

Baily in his Survey of Durham, says “ The cat- 
“tle bred in this county, have for a great number 
“of years, been of the short horned kind, the 
“best variety of which, having been long found 
“on both sides of the river Tees, have for a great 
““many years been known by the appellation o! 
“* The Teeswater breed” The pure Teeswater 
“breed, has descended to the present time; in 
“which were united the properties of feeding to 
“great weights, and being GREAT MILKERS. .. 

“ This bull and cow, selected with so much judg- 
“ ment, are the original stock from which the ce- 
“ lebrated Durham Ox, and the justly acknow- 
‘* ledged superior breeds, in the possession of Mr. 
“ Charles Colling, Mr. Robert Colling, and Mr. 
“Christopher Mason, are descended. 

“ Messrs. Collings have frequently sold cows 
and heifers for £100, and bull calves at £100— 
“Mr. Charlies Colling has refused £500 for a 
*“ cow ; and in 1807, Mr. Mason refused 700 gui- 
neas for a cow. 

“These gentlemen let bulls out by the year ; 
“ the prices from 50 to 1C0 guineas ; and the pub- 
“lic are so fully convinced of their merits, that 
“these celebrated breeders, cannot supply the 
“demand from the puRE BLoop, which they are 
“cautious of preserving, as the amateurs of the 
“turf are the breeds of their race horses.” 

“ The Durham Ox was bred by Mr. Charles 
“ Colling, of Ketton, in the year 1796—at five 
“ years old he was not only covered thick with 
“ fat upon the principal points, but his whole car- 
“ case ina manner loaded with it, and was then 
“thought so wonderful an animal, and so far ex- 
“* ceeding whatever had been seen before, that he 
“was purchased to be exhibited as a show, by 
“Mr. Bulmer, of Harmby. Mr. Bulmer sold 
“him to Mr. John Day on the 4th of May, 1801, 
** for £250—on the &th July, Mr. Day could have 
“sold him for £2000”—at 10 years he weighed 
3780 Ibs. 

“4 Cow of Mr. Mason’s, of Chilton, in point 
“‘of fat, not less remarkable than the ox. The 
“depth of fat from her rumps to her hips; in a 
“perpendicular position, was not less than 12 
“inches ; upon her loins and crop, not less than 


ae 


- 


“10 inches; and the shoulder score at least 9 
“ inches thick.” 

“Mr. Robert Colling has a white heifer, four 
“ vears old, a perfect counterpart of his brother 
“ Charles’ ox ; being, like him, completely co- 
“ vered over her whole carcase with fat: she is 
“ estimated to weigh 150 stones,” equal to 1820 
Ibs. 

“ Their management is as follows :—In the 
‘first winter they get straw in a fold yard, with 
‘nearly as many turnipsas they can eat ; in May 
“they are turned to grass; in November put to 
“turnips through the winter; and turned ov: to 
“ erass the first week in May.” 

Strickland in his Survey of the East-riding of 
Yorkshire, says, when referring to the cows of 
the unimproved breed of short horns, “* Many in- 
““deed may be found, which give EIGHT GALLONS 


some, I watched them, and perceived though 
they lav apparently dead for a length of time, the 
most of them would revive. The same happen- 
ed when I applied spirits of turpentine, corrosive 
sublimate, &c. &c. My patience was at last ex- 
hausted, andI determined not to bother myself any 
more with other people’s directions, but to make 
the experiment whether they might not be liter- 
ally scented out of their hiding places—I had 
seen it stated that particular plants were disagree- 
able to particular vermin ; I first rubbed the 
bedstead with elder flowers, but to my cost the 
perverse inhabitants did not dislike the scent, for 
although I killed all I saw at the time, in two 
weeks after they were as numerous as ever.— 
Walking in the garden the same day, I accident- 
ally touched a tomato vine, the smell of which is 
peculiary nauseous to me ; the thought suddenly 





“PER DAY, and there are instances of a still 
“greater quantity. The milk is also ricH in| 
“ quality, asthere are instances of 16 Ibs. of butter] 
(18 oz. to the Ib.)” equal to 18 lb. of 16 oz. “ being} 
“ produced weekly from one cow, for several! 
“ weeks after calving.” 

** Many bulls have latterly been purchased and} 
“ hired into the East Riding, at high prices, from! 
“the neigbourhood of Darlington, in the county! 
“of Durham, where a much superior breed of| 
“ short-horns are found, possessing all the per-| 
“ fections and qualities which are wanting in the) 
“* Holderness breed.” 

—— 0a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Philadeiphia County, Penn. 
17th April, 1822. 





SIR, 

I am glad to find, that although you have ad-} 
vertised “* Bergami” for sale, you are so well sa- 
tisfied with Teeswater cattle, as to order a 
Bull and two Heifers from Mr. Champion. I 
have no doubt your spirited efforts will be re- 
warded, notwithstanding the high prices which 
he requires for his stock. 

If it were fashion alone which gave to Tees- 
water cattle celebrity in England, it has affected 
a class of men during six and twenty years, whose, 
circumstances and position have in all other in- 
stances, protected them from its sway. 

In 1796 the enormous sum of 2000 guineas were! 
given for the Durham Ox—in 1810, 1000 guineas 
for Comet—/n 1822, 500 guineas for Major Rudd’s 
heifer—at this moment 1000 dollars are asked, 
by Major Jacques, of Charlestown, near Boston,! 
for a ca/f, by Celebs.* Last summer, Mr. Wil-; 
liams, of Northborough, could have had 1000; 
dollars for his admirable bull Denton—and with- 
in a few months, 500 dollars have been given for 
two cows of the same breed, by a person who 
knew it in England, and who for three years has 
had improved short horns on his farm. The ad- 
mivable properties of the fine cow at Druid Hill, 
n' ft have satished you, that “ as milkers,” the 
im.proved short horns cannot be surpassed. 


CURWEN. 








* He bulled 52 cows last seasou, at $10 each. 
—— ° <a 
RECIPE. 
To destroy or drive away Bed Bugs. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 

During last summer being much troubled with 
those pests to house-wives, bed bugs, I tried the 
various means I had heard of, to expel them from 
a beadstead they had chosen for their abode ; but 





occured that it might be equally so to my enemies, 
the bugs. I immediately went to work, and had 
the bedstead thoroughly rubbed with the green 
vine. I have not since discovered any of my tor- 
mentors.—I cannot say whether they have at 
last died or abscended. I inform you of this, as 
I wish others wouldtry if the tomato vine will 
always have the effect, I suppose it had in this 
case. 


A FARMER’S WIFE. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, APRIL 206, 1822, 


J It is earnestly requested that every number 
of this paper may be returned tothe Editor which 
is not taken up by subscribers—and if any gen- 
tleman discontinue his name, he will of course 
fell it his duty to send back in good condition, 
such papers as may have been previously sent to 
him, in the confidence of his continued patronage. 


j?> The members of the committee of arrange- 
ment for the next Maryland Cattle Show, to be 
held at the Maryland Tavern, onthe Frederick 
Turnpike, on the last two days of May, are ear- 
nestly requested to meet at said tavern, at 12 
o’clock on Saturday next, and at the same place 
at the same hour, on every succeeding Saturday, 
until the day of the Show. The object is for the 
adoption in season, of the measures, requisite for 
having the exhibition conducted in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

————— r/R 

PRICES CURREN T—corREcTED WEEKLY. 

Flour from the wagons, superfine, $6 25— 
Wharf do. §6 per bbl—Wheat, white, 135 a 137 
cts.—Red, 153 to 155—white, Corn, 80—yellow 
do. 73—Baricy, 60—Rye, 70 to 75—Oats, 33 to 35 
—Whiskey, 31 cts—Wool, 30 to 50—Beans, 130 
cts. per bushel, wholesale—Grass Seeds, Clover 
seed, $7 50—Timothy, (scarce) $5—Orchard 
grass, 3 50—Herd grass,-3—Millet seed, 2— 
Salt, coarse, 54 to 65 cents—Liverpool ground, 
50—do, fine, 40 to 44 per bushel—Plaster of Pa- 
ris, ground, $7 per ton or 125 cents per bbl.— 
Mess Beef, $il—do Pork, 13—Herrings, No. 1, 
3 15—Shad, 6to7 per bbl.—Codfish, 3 to 34 
cts.—Hams, 11—Cheese, 11—Butter, 20 to 25. 
per lb.—Eggs, 10 to 12 cents per doz.—Cotton, 
Georgia Upland, 15 to 17 cents per 1b.—Louisi- 
ana or Alabama 18 to 20—Feathers, 40 cts. per 
lb.—Tar, 175 cts —Turpentine, 175 to 200—Ro- 
sin, 150 per bbl.—Spirits of Turpentine, 45 to'50 
cents—Varnish, 30—Linseed Oil, 75 to 80 per 
gallon—Tosacco, Maryland, fine yellow, $25— 
other kinds of tobacco same as last report—Vir- 
ginia Tobacco, 10 hhds. James River, good quali- 
ty $7—Kentucky, no sales. 











I found none of them would effectually answer 
the purpose. After pouring boiling water on' 
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AGRICULTURE. 











Agricultural Society. 

The Anniversary Mecting of the Fredericks- 
burg Agricultural Society, was held on the 9th 
Nov.1821, at the Indian Queen tavern. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year : 

James Garnett, President. 

John Taliaferro, of Hagicy, Vice President. 

Robert S. Chew, 7reasurcr. 

Wr. F. Gray, Secretary. 

John T. Ford, 4ssistant Secretary. 

COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

John Taliaferro, John W. Green, Enoch Ma- 

son, Garritt Minor, Wm. F. Gray. 
COMMITTEE OF PREMIUMS. 

George Hamilton, William Richardson, John 
W. Green, Enoch Mason, John Gray, John Pratt, 
Wm. Bernard, sen. Francis W. Taliaferro. 

Several communications were read to the So- 
ciety, and the subjoined Address delivered by the 
President. 

A beautiful model of a Wheat Thrashing Ma- 
chine was presented by the Rev. ‘Thornton String- 
feliow, of Fanquier county, forthe $100 premium. 
Referred to the committee on premiums. 

Among the various resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, we hail with pleasure the following, 
which lays the foundation for the introduction in- 
tothis state of a practice which has long prevail- 
ed, not only in Great Britain but in the eastern 
states of this republic, and from which the most 
beneficial effects have resulted, both to the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests. We trust 
the work thus wisely begun, will be spiritedly per 
severed in, and that this time next year, we shall 
have the pleasure of publishing a cheering ac- 
eount of the Fredericksburg Agricultural Exhi- 
bition and Fair. But let the resolutions them- 
selves speak the public spirited designs of the 
Society : 

Resolved, That the members of this Society 
will individually contribute, and use their exer- 
tions to induce others to unite, in establishing an 
Ann: AL Farr, to be held upon some convenient 
ground adjoining the town of Fredericksburg, on 
the second Wednesday of every year, and that 
the first Fair be held in November next. 

Resolved, That the necessary expenses in fit- 
ting up stalls, and temporary enclosures for the 
exhibition of the stock during each day of the 
Fair, which shall last for three days, shall be de- 
frayed out of the funds of this society, 

Resolved, That the Annual Meeting of this 
Society shall hereafter be held on the second 
Wednesday in November of each year. 


MR. GARNETT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen: 

ALTHOUGH little has occurred within the range 
of my observation, since oer last meeting, which 
you would probably deem worthy of your atten- 
tion, I cannot suffer the occasion to pass without 
my customary Address; lest you should think I 
begin to relax in my humble efforts to promote our 
good cause. This cause, indeed, vitally connect- 
ed as it is with the best interests of the nation, 
greatly needs a much more able advocate, than 
the man who now addresses you ; but this con- 
sideration shall not discourage him from at least 
attempting to say, and to do all that he possibly 
ean in its favour. Couldit be left to contend only 
against unpropitious seasons, the exhausted siate 
of our soil, and such other difficulties as necessi- 
ty presents ; 1 should not be without a powerful 
hope, that the increasing knowledge and skill of 
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our agricultural brethren, under the blessing of 


an all-bountiful Providence, would be able so far 
to overcome these obstacles, as to render our oc- 
cupation very lucrative. But when superadded 
to all these, we have the wrongheadedness and 
infatuation of real friends, combined with the 
pretended kindness of real, but disguised enemies 
to struggle with, I confess that this hope is near- 
ly extinct. Contrary to the usual course of na- 
ture, experience inthis particular, seems to bring 
us no wisdom. Day after day, and year after 
year, are full of testimony, as glaring as the light 
of a midsummer’s sun, to convince all rational 
men how ruinous the policy has been, which we 
have for some time pursucd, in relation both to 
agriculture and commerce. Yet the pertinacity 
with which the authors of this policy appear to 
hug their darling error, is in a duplicate ratio to 
its desolating influence. And all this under the 
fatuitous notion ef consistency !'—as if the me- 
rit of perseverance was a thing entirely indepen- 
dent of the nature of its object. All our commer- 
cial cities have sorely felt the distressing effects 
of this most pernicious policy, but they have no 
where, it is said, assumed such an afflicting as- 
pect, as in the town of Norfolk. Her grass-grown 
streets and deserted wharves, however, present 
themselves in vain, either to the feelings or un- 
derstandings of gentlemen who dare not change 
their opinion, without committing the grievous 
olitical sin, of acknowledging themselves wrong. 
This once flourishing sea-port therefore, possess- 
ing natural advantages for commerce equal to any 
town or city in the United States—the great 
mart in fact, during better days, for all the corn, 
and a large portion of the flour and tobacco made 
in the tide water section of Virginia; seems 
doomed to suffer on in hopeless desolation ; and 
to diffuse a large portion of these sufferings 
throughout the whole country which formerly 
traded with her; for the sake of preserving the 
inestimable consistency of some half dozen pub- 
lic functionaries !! 

Such language may possibly sound harsh and 
presumptuous in the ears of those who sit at 
their ease, unaffected by any of the circum- 
stances which are grinding down the agricultural 
portion of our community to the very bran of 
their whole substance. But for these men to be 
very choice in the selection of set phrases, and 
complimentary expressions in which to utter 
their grievances, would be to kiss the rod that 
scourges them to the bone, and to worship the fa- 
tuity, which, if much longer continued, must 
consummate their ruin. Yet it seems not enough 
that we should suffer in silence the evils that 
have been. inflicted upon us; we arc also expect- 
ed to adopt, by acclamation, the self-destructive; 
arguments by which some of our own fraternity 
would fain persuade us that the much hackneyed 
phrases “‘ public good” and “ national industry,” 
mean nothing more than the ; cosperity of our 


whip me; but for mercy sake don’t whip me an! 
preach metoo.” We, however, like well-broke 
wagon-horses, still pull at our load, althoug! 
nearly immovable ; and instead of balking until 
a part of the weight at least is taken off, we seem 
willing to bear the utmost burden that can be 
imposed upon us. 

if, under such circumstances, we behold a» 
evident diminution of agricultural enterprise ; a 
manifest decline in agricultural effort; we shoult! 
rather wonder that they are not much greater, 
than that we witness them at all. Agricuiture 
can never flourish, unless influenced by the hope 
of profit, as well as the stimulus of necessity. [sit 
the last alone, one would think must be deemed 
by wef of our politicians, preferable to both ; 
especially when augmented in the ratiothat it has 
been of late years. Taxes and debts must be 
paid, as long as there is a cent left; and the sub- 
tle contrivance of some of our statesmen to ena- 
ble us to achieve these objects, is to increase the 
amount of what we have to pay, by the imposi- 
tion of additional duties, at the same time that 
our means of paying our present burdens have 
been cut short more than half. Admirable sys- 
tem ! Matchless powers of calculation ! 

I am well aware that it avails very little to re- 
peat what has just been said, so long as the pre- 
valent notion of political consistency exists in the 
minds of some of our public men; and so long as 
these gentlemen retain their present power to 
destroy both agriculture and commerce, by regu- 
lating (as they callit) the latter. Yet to recal 
your attention to the foregoing topicks, may pos- 
sibly enable me—ifit does no other good, to present 
to your minds with greater effect, the no longer 
avoidable alternative of still farther invigorating 
our application to our profession, and cultivating 
with increased assiduity our habits of economy ; 
or turning spinners and weavers, together with 
our children, in some of the great manufacturing es- 
tablishments, with which our country is to be over- 
spread should the designs of some of our political 
optimists succeed to their full extent. A large 
portion of our posterity at least, will have no other 
choice, even on the supposition that we, their pa- 
rents, may possibly escape. In the two eles 
sions of law and physic, the supply already great- 
ly exceeds the demand ; and if we turn our eyes 
towards commerce, we behold many merchants 
already bankrupt, and not a few navigators with 
vessels dismantied for want of employment.— 
Weavers and spinners therefore, we or our chil- 
dren must become, however reluctant ; or con- 
tinue as long as we can, to eat, drink, and wear, 
nearly all that we produce. Indeed, we have 
been already most earnestly and lovingly impor- 
tuned to abandon, at least in part, the occupation 
to which we have been bred, for these new trades ; 
by way of equalizing the supply and demand for 
agricultural products, by converting the producers 


domestic manufactures, produced by taxes suffi-|thereof into consumers ; which these gentlemen say 


ciently heavy on all the rest of the community 
to secure to these manufacturers a monopoly of 
our supplies. We and our fellow sufferers the 
merchants, too, are considered exceedingly blind 
and ungrateful for not uniting to chaunt loud 


is the easiest and best way in the world to dimin- 
ish that enormous surplus of raw materials, w th 
which our agriculturists are in danger of ruining 
the country. 

In the scientific classification of the various dis- 


thanksgivings to certain self-created Apostles in|cases which afflict the bodies natural and politic, 


political economy, who have most generously 


1 know not whether the one which is vulgarly call- 


and gratuitously undertaken to teach us both ourjed “ dying of the doctor,” has yet been enumerat- 
true interests, with little more knowledge of ei-jed. But I am very sure that no one has a better 
ther, than that one means something about trade|claim to a conspicuous place in the catalogue ; 
and “ail that sort of thing ;” and the other,jfor none within any given period can exhibit 


something connected with the culture of the soil. 


more victims ; and not onecan be named wherein 


This isreally adding mockery to oppression ; and|the recoveries which sometimes, but rarely oc- 
to ali such monitors we might well exclaim, in/cur, are oftener ascribed to the doctor’s skill, 


the language of the cabin boy who was drawn up 


when in fact, the irresistible power of nature, the 


to receive a lecture from the chaplain, as a pre-|vis medicatrix nature, has achieved the cure, con- 


cursor to the cat-o’-nine-tales.—“ if you mean to/trary to all ratienal calculation. 


Reason would 





preach me, preach me; if you mean to whip me,|tell us, that when our veins, stomach and bowels ° 
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have been exhausted of nearly all their contents, 
we must surely die; but nature occasionally says 
we shall not. That kind, beneficient heaven di- 
rected parent, still enables us to struggle on in 
spite of all the mistaken efforts to aid her, where 
she wants no aid; andis robbed by the empiric 
of her proper thanks for causing us to survive, 
when all human estimates, founded upon rational 
principles, preclude even the hope of life. If, un- 
der these circumstances, we so far escape as te 
be able to crawl about a little, and to exhibit for 
months and years a hue something between an 
ill-ripened pumpkin and smoke-stained wall, how 
often are we saluted with exclamations of sur- 
prise at the wondrous skill of our physician, in- 
stead of adntiration at the extraordinary vigor of 
our natural constitutions in resisting a curative 
process that would have killed nincty-nine men 
out of an hundred. Frecisely analagous to this 





——_——— 


strument, in the opinion of some, may be dis- 
pensed with altogether in the culture of this crop. 
On this point 1 have strong doubts ; but have 
made no comparative experiment to test the no- 
tion, So far, however, I can venture to assert, that 
unless some straighter method of plaating, than 
the usual one by hand, can be adopted; neither 
ploughs, harrows, cultivators, nor scarifiers— 
nor indeed any other implement, worked by 
‘orse-power, can kill and remove grass and 
weeds, as well as the hand-hoe. 





is, that it is no patented implement, from the use 
of which we are excluded, except by paying con- 
siderably more than it is intrinsically worth. And 
here I beg leave to offer (although I know that [ 
shall receive no thanks for it) a suggestion to all 
makers of patented agricultural implements.— 
This is, to calculate well, before they fix their 
prices, whether they would not make greater 
profits by selling at lower rates. I know a maker 





of cast-iron ploughs, fer instance, who, although 


If this be true,|he has considerably reduced his prices, still re- 


more corn can certainly be made from the same,ceives at least twenty cents per pound for them, 
land, in consequence of receiving the undivided jas I have ascertained by actually weighing, when 
support of the soil, by the additional labour of, common castings, the monopoly of which is not 


hand hocing, than without it:—although ano-|secured by patent, sell from 6 to 8 cents ! 


This 


ther question would still remain ; whether the difference, I think, may well be called an exorbi- 
additional quantity of corn would pay for thejtant exaction: and to my certain knowledge it 


additional labour. 


To keep this crop clean from;has prevented many farmers from using, not- 
grass and wecds, at least during the growth of the, withstanding they highly approve them. 


Now, 


is our present case in a political point of view.—!plants, is absolutely necessary, in order to obtain/although I would be one cf the last men in’ the 
Not all our legislative quackery in relation to/the greatest quantity which the land is capable;world to withhold liberal encouragement from 


commerce, has been able to prevent something 
like a rivival of it incertain very limited sections 
of our country; and this faint resustication, as- 
cribable solely to the imperative wants of other 
viatious, which our policy has not yet taught them 
how to supply within themselves ; and to the ir- 
repressible skill, industry and enterprise of our 
mercantile fellow citizens, is most fatuitously im- 
puted by our gulls to the marvellous sagacity and 
ability of some of our political doctors ; although, 
Sangrado-like, they still cry out—** more depic- 
tion,” when their patient in fact, is in the last 
stage of atrophy. 

] have said that our only choice, if we would 
not become spinners and weavers, is to apply 
with increased industry to our profession, and to 
become more economical. Let me now endeavor 
to point out some of the various modes in which 
. this may be done to considerable advantage.— 
Weal) know that neither industry nor economy 
will avail much unless properly directed to pro- 
per objects; but the great art and difficulty 
consists in the selection of these objects, and 
in the application of means for their attain- 
ment. Te apply these remarks to our own 
peculiar circumstances—we who live in the 
middle part of Virginia, generally believe, 
and I think with good reason, that wheat and 
corn should be our staple crops. But there is 
considerable diversity of opinion in regard to the 
best and cheapest mode of cultivating each.— 
Without adopting the notion, which in this won- 
der producing age would tempt us to believe, 
that corn may be made best, almost without 


working it at all ; we may venture to assert, that} 


there is still great room for economising both in 
the time and labour applied to this crop, From 
thy own experience, as well as from that of certain 
friends on whose veracity and judgment | can en- 
tirely rely, I may pronounce it an established 
fact, that by using either skimmers, harrows, cul- 
tivators or scarifiers, (the two last which I think 
best,) nearly or quite one halt the labour bestow- 
ed on corn where the plough only is usec, may 
be saved. My present crop, which is the best 
I ever had notwithstanding the drought, has been 
made, principally, with only five furrows, since 
the planting, with the two-horse plough, and two 
strokes with the double harrow or cultivator — 
This last implement is the common kind with 
three small trowel hoes, running twice between 
exery two rows of corn. But these, as well as our 
barrows and scarifiers, admit of considerable im- 

rovement in their construction, by which still 
Rother labour may be saved. Some excellent 


hints for this purpose, I think, may be taken 


from Gen. Beatson’s pamphlet on agriculture. I 
should have added that my corn was generally 
twice worked with the hand hoe; which in- 








of yielding. 


And so thoroughly has this fact beenjuseful inventions, yet I must say, that some of 


proved by some of our most skilful corn makers, \the authors of them appear to require other re- 
that in a particular section of our corn country, /straints than those which their own consciences, 


between the Rappahannock 
evs, where the soil is light 
tually continue the cuiture 


and Mattapuny riv-;and our patent law atford. 
and sandy, they ac-/of selling for a long term of §ears, most disinter- 
of their corn crops, ;}estec men would deem nearly suificient of itself 


‘he exclusive right 


until the silks begin to die ; nor are they deter-|to compensate for the time, trouble, and expense 
red from this practice even by drought ; but con-jof all the patented inventions at present in use ; 
tend that this continued cultivation is still more but when superadded to this, an inventor is sc- 
beneficial in dry seasons, than in wet. If the 'cured in the power of exacting 3, 4, and 500 per 
general opinion is in favor of much less work for cent. and sometimes still more, for the labors of 
corn, may it not be more attributable to our natu-|}his brain ; should not wonder, if the business of 


ral indolence, and to the extraordinary vigour and 
productiveness ofthis plant, which will yield well 
in good land, in spite of the most slovenly culture: 
than to any facts deduced from experience? I offer 
this as nothing more than a query—knowing too 
well the force of that pride of opinion which 
rules as despotically over us agriculturists, as 
among any men upon éarth, to venture upon any 
thing farther, on this point. 

Another great saving in the process of corn- 
making, isto plant with a drill plough, instead of 
the hand ; but to use this plough to the greatest 
advantage, requires that the land should be 
ploughed up in the fall or winter: by which the 
grass and weeds turned under, will be sufficient- 
ly rotted not to obstruct the drill, as they must, 
when the ploughing is postponed until the spring. 
Winter ploughing also secures superior tilth ; 
and at the same time is the only effectual mode 
of killing garlic. and the cut-worm ; although it 
may be doubted whetherthe crop will be better 


‘in all lands, and under all circumstances, simply 


from the ploughing being executed at that sea- 
son, rather than in the spring. Light tands, for 
example, having little or no cover, produce corn 
best (as many believe) when planted as soon as 
possible after ploughing. The best drill-piough 
which I have seen, is one improved from Mar- 
tin’s, by a Mr. Minor, of Hanover. In this, the 
hoe which opens the furrow, moves first ; then 
followsa wheel, fixed in the middle of the same 
beam, and turning in a mortice somewhat longer 
than the wheel’s diameter.. Behind the wheel js 
the hopper and spout, threugh whicir the grain 
falls ; and last of all, are two small irons, so fixed 
in the hinder ends of the beam, as to cover the 
grain, as soon as it drops. At the end of the 
axle of the wheel is a nut over which passes a 
band of leather or strong girting, which is pre- 
ferable to an iron chain, from the superior facility 
with which any damage may be repaired. ‘This 
band passes also over another nut at the end of 
the roller, which turns under, and partly within 
the hopper to receive the grain. The price, I 
understand, is only eight or ten dollars; and for 
simplicity and durability, I hzve seen nothing of 


going to bed, in order to conceive an invention 
(as is recorded of some of the most celebrated me 
chanicians) were to become more common, than 
almost any unpatented occupation which a man 
can possibly pursue. For although there certain 
ly would be many miscarriages, yet as one lucky 
accouchment makes a man’s fortune in a very 
short time, our present patent law has generated 
more inventors than prebably can be found in any 
other country inthe world. Thatany very useful 
discovery should enrich the man who makes it, I 
think all quite fair; but his riches should result, 
rather from the exclusive right of selling his in 
vention, and the products thereof, than from his 
extravagant profits on the articles which he vends 
beyond what they would command, if he enjoyed 
no monopoly. But to return to our subject of 
economizing in all our agricultural pursuits. 
Another great saving in the culture ofcorn may 
be made by ploughing oxen, instead of horses or 
mules, in situations where grass is abundant, and 
where no incurable distemper among cattle pre- 
vails. I know that it is a much controverted 
point, which are best under all circumstances : 
but with such limitations as I have stated, the 
fact I consider proved beyond further disputa- 
tion. A gentleman of my acquaintance for two 
years had a mixed team of horses, mules and 
oxen. In each season his horses failed first, the 
mules next, although both fed upon grain and hay ; 
and the oxen alone fed only upon hay and grass, 
finished the crop. I could mention several o; 
ther proofs of their superior capacity for the 
plough in certain situations ; but it is needless.— 
Of their superior cheapness, every body can 
judge who knows that the fist cost of an ox is 
not half that of a horse ; that he can be worked 
on good hay alone, longer than a horse ; that if 
properly trained, he walksnearlyor quite as fast ; 
and that after he is almost past labor, he is worth 
more for the table than he was forthe plough. I 
might add, as a farther proof, that they are uni- 
versally used for farming purposes in the eastern 
states, where most matters in relation to practi- 
cal economy are certainly as well understood as 





they are in,any part of our country. Another 


the kind to equal it. Another recommendation|great saving might be made in the feeding-ot our 
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plough teams,-(as well indeed, as of all stock fat- 
tened for the table,) the common method of giv- 
ing corn in the ears being beyond all comparison 
the most wasteful that can be pursued. Yet, in 
this respect, most of us, I believe, still continue 
to sin against knowledge. And lastly, in securing 
the crop, the use of well constructed single horse 
tumbrels, instead of ox carts and wagons, although 
no where yet adopted inthe southern country, 
would prove a saving of time such as noman can 
form an adequate idea of, who has not made the 
experiment. 


( To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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To the honorable the Senate and Flouse of Re- 
frresentatives of the United States in Congress | 
assembled. 

THE MEMORIAL 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Girandoles, chandeliers, china, cutlery, 
and hardware generally, pay 20 
Superfine broad cloth, cashmere and meri- 
no shawls, chintzes, carpets and carpe- 
ting, pay 25 
Thus it appears that— 
$100 worth of Boheatea, 7 
66 do. of salt 
120 do. of Musco. sugar, 
380 do. of molasses, same amo’nt 
260 do. of coffee, as ispaid by 
$480 worth of superfine broad cloths, 
cashmere and merino shawls, chintzes 
and carpets. 
$600 of superb cutlery, china, giran- 
doles, chandeliers, &c. 
$800 worth of silks, satins, bombazets, 
cambrics, linens, &c. &c. 


Pays $120 
duty which 
is only the 


We respectfully state, that we are pursuaded 





Of the Board of Manufactures of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society for the cncourageinent of American; 
Manufactures, respectfully sheweth— 





That we hope to make it appear, there are so} 
many radical defects in the existing tariff, as to 
imperiously require a revision aud correction, in 
order to reconcile it to sound policy and equal jus-| 
tice. 

Our objections to it are principally of two) 
kinds :— 

I. That in this country of equal rights and ¢qual ; 
freedom, it is marked by one feature, condemned | 
by the unanimous voice of all wise statesmen, and 
by every principle of justice and policy, viz. it 
bears with enormous weight onthe poorer classes ' 
of society, by exorbiant duties on necessaries of 
life, all of them universally, and some exclusive- | 
ly, used by those classes ; whereasa great varie- | 
ty of articles, partly of luxury and partly of con- 
venience, used exclusively by the middle and! 
wealthy classes, are admitted at very low rates. | 

Il. That notwithstanding the clamor raised | 
against protecting duties on manufactures, as 
“ taxing the many forthe benefit of the few,” the 
manufacturers have far less protection than the 
agriculturists. Whereas manufactures being ge-} 
nerally of small bulk in proportion to their value’ 
—being therefore subject to light freights—and : 
most of the very important ones being fabricated 
by machinery, of which the powers of production | 
are almost boundless, they stand much more in! 
need of governmental protection than the fruits of, 
the earth, the great bulk and limited production | 
of which present a bar against such enormous) 
importations, as have taken place with respect to! 
manufactures. 
a the first point, we respectfully represent, 
that, 


The price of Muscovado sugar, at the Ha- 
vana, January 20, 1822, was $3 per 
104lbs. The duty, 3 cents per lb. is 
about frer cent. 100 
The Bohea tea imported into Philadelphia 
November, 1820, cost 10 and 11 cents 


per lb. The duty is 12 cents, which on 
the inferior kind, is 120 
On the superior, 109, 


The duty on East India coffee is from 
Salt at Liverpool, on the 2d of January 

1822, cost 20 shillings No ton, 

or about 11 cents per bushel. The du- 

ty is 20 cents, and therefore is equal to 180 
Molasses at the Havana on the 20th of 

January 1822, cost 16 cents per gallon. 

The duty is 5 cents, equal to 31 
It forms a most striking and revolting con- 

trast to the above, that silks, satins, 

bombazines, bombazets, linens, und cam- 


there isnot, and never was, in the world, even un- 
der the most despotic governments, or in the 
most uncivilized nations, a system of revenue 
more unequal than the above. 


On the second point, we observe, that we have 
been greatly concerned to find, during the intense 
distress and excessive ruin, which for years past 
spread among the manufacturers, whereby hun- 
dreds of capitalists, among whom were to be 





we respectfully request your most serious atten 
tion to the inadequate protection afforded by du 
ties to manufactures. 
Linen, and all other manufactures of flax, 
are subject to fer cent. 15 
Hempen cloth, (except Russia and German 
linens, Russia and Holland duck,) cutle- 
ry, all kinds of hardware not enumerated, 
anvils, fire-arms, stone ware, pottery, 
earthenware, all manufactures of iron, 
steel, brass, lead, and tin, are subject to 
only 26 
Manufactures of cotton and wool, (except 
those of the former below twenty-five 
cents per square yard,) are subject to 25 
Leather, manufactures of leather and of 
wood, hats, caps, and a few very unim- 
ortant articles, are subjectto 30 
Ve confidently hope, that when this fair ex- 
hibit of the duties on manufactures is compared 
with those imposed for the protection of agricul- 
ture, it will excite universal astonishment, that 
an idea should have ever obtained belief, which 
is diametrically opposite to truth, that manufac- 
tures were exclusively protected—and that agri- 
culture neither had nor required protection. 
Asthis is a point of considerable importance, 
we wish to throw further light on it, and display 
more fully the inequality of the advantages en- 





found many of our most valuable citizens, with Joyed by the two classes of society. 


large, and estimable families, were ruined— 
thousands of workmen bereft of employment— 
and millions of capital wholly sacrificed; that 
many of the farmers and planters arrayed them- 
selves in opposition to the application of the suf- 
ferers for relief by an increase of duties, although 
the duties on all those articles interfering with 
the interests of agriculture, which are usually 
imported, are higher, and some of them twice 
as high as those imposed on manufactures. On 
this point we make nocomment. We submit the 
facts to the consideration of an enlightened com- 
munity, to pass on it such decision as it may be 
found to deserve. 
Muscovado sugar, as already stated, pays a duty 

equivalent to jer cent. 100 
Hemp is subjectto a duty of 30 dollars 

per ton, whichis equal to ° 27 
Cotton pays three cents per pound, 


equal to 33 to 40 
Cheese pays nine cents per pound, equal 
to On English, 40 to 50 





Dutch, 90 
To securea market for the distillation of the! 
grain and fruits of the farmer's, and for their| 
peach brandy, rye whiskey, &c. there are exor-' 
biant duties imposed on foreign spirits— 
On West India Rum 110 per cent. | 
Gin, 140 
Bordeaux Brandy, 90 
The entire consumption of the United States ' 
from the establishment of the government to the 
"senagpe time, with a very trifling exception, has 
een secured to the tobacco planters, by very 
high duties on snuff and manufactured tobacco, 
about 80, 90, or 100 per cent. 
In order to guard against misconception, we 








jer cent. fer cent. 
The duty on Mus- The duty on linens 
covado sugar, we or cambrics 15 
have seen, is Freight, and other 
equal to 100 charges, about 5 
Boxes, freight, &c. 50 — 
20 
150 _— 
Duty on_ broad- 
cloths, chintzes, 
&c. 25 
Freight, &c. 5 
50 
Duty on cotton Duty on cotton and 
wool, averages 36 thread stockings, 
Freight, &c. 10 flax, oznaburgs, 
—- Brown Hollands, 
46 &c. 15 
—- Freight, and other 
charges 5 
28 
uty on hemp 27 Duty on hemp oz- 
I.xpenses 27 naburegs 20 
——- Expenses 6 
44 a 
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We might pursue the contrast to a great ex- 
tent—but we believe this is abundantly suffi- 
cient. 

We further respectfully represent to your hon- 
ourabie bodies, thatthe highest ad valorem duty 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin’s tariff, was dnly forty 


40 to 50, wish most unequivocally not to be understood as per cent.; that very few articles were subject te 


disapproving of those or any other duties for the this duty ; that manufactures of cotton, wool and 
protection of our fellow citizens, engaged in the iron, which comprise three fourths of our im- 
useful and honourable employment of cultivating ports, were proposed to be dutied, the two first 
the soil. Far from it. The system has our most at thirty three percent. andthe last at twenty- 
decided approbation. Our object is to place the five ; and that the alledged danger of encour- 
fatherly and fostering care bestowed on agri- aging smuggling, by the adoption of that tariff, 
culture, in contrast with the exposed situation of cannot be supported as an adequate reason for its 
manufactures. rejection, while so many articles are subject to 

After presenting to the view of your honoura- duties 50, 60,70, 80, 100, and 200 per cent. higher, 
ble bodies the above statement of the duties im-| Thatthe alarm of the danger of extortion from 
posed obvionsly for the protection of agriculture, monopoly, the consequence assumed from raising 





brics, pay only aspecific duty of = fier ccat. 15 
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the duties as proposcd in that tarifi, is equally in-|quire the constant fostering protection of govern- 
capable of being maintained ; as this point has|ment to guard them from the compétition of to- 
been fairly tested and set to rest for ever, in thelreign rivals ; and that where they undergo a se- 
case of coarse cottons, which are subject to du-|vere depression, all classes of society, as well as 
ties averaging 50 to 85 per cent. and actually pro-jthe national resources, suffer with them, 

hibitory. ‘he consequences have been highly; That to the experience of Holland, so full 
salutary in various points of view. A market lhias!fraught with the most irresistible admonitions, 


been afforded for a very large quantity of the'may be added that of the United States aftertheir 





caainnamiaeendl 











whenever any attempt has veen made co advord 
reliet or protection to manufacturers, have ex- 
erted all their efforts to prevent its succes. 

That past experience lorbids us to place de- 
pendence on a continuance of the present in- 
!termission of the public suffering, so long and so 
severely felt—an intermission, let it be observed, 
far from universal—as it does not extend to the 





most Important raw material oi the L nited States, two wars, which furnishes powerful additional) three great western states, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
whereby a depreciation of the price in Europe) proof of the pernicious consequences of exposing |‘)ennessee—nor tothe interior part of Pennsylvania 
has BEER prevented—employ menthas been given) the manufacturing industry of a nation to theland New-York—embracing, together, about a 
to thousands of our citizens, of whom many were/overwhelming competition of foreign rivals, pos-\ ith part of the population of the Union. There 
in a state of pauperism—the poor rates mM our} sessed of all the pre-eminent advantages which are stroag appearances of at least a partial re- 
cities have considerably diminished—house rents|improved machinery, consummate skill, immense turn of the scenes we have lately beheld ;—ior, 
and miull-seats have risen in price—the internal | capitals, and the aid of bounties and drawback |Jike causes producing like effects, the great im- 
: . . .° 5 aoe . “ cane c ” e 
trade of the country has greatly increased—and|at home, can afford. At the close of those wars, portations recently made, and still expected, can 
the manutactures thus protected, are better in)this country was in a highly prosperous state. Idle- scarcely fail tohave a similar effect with those 
quality, and more reasonable in price, than the'ness was banished the land. Every man, woman, or of 1815 and 1$16, though probably less exten- 
rival articies formerly imported, but now exclu- child, able and willing to work was tully employed. sive and oppressive in their operation. Nothing 
ded by prohibitory duties. Were it necessary we Pauperism wasin a great degree unknown. Happi- can secure this country from periodical returns 
“ , P ¢ awmrey . ~ Lae  asticles u , nite onl na anwtnbe Wh . a " e 39: = 
coud add a variety of cases of other articles ness pervaded all ranks of society. But the cessation of those scenes of distress, whose fatal traces, 
whch atiord full and complete proot of this of war produced calamities which war had in vain like those of hurricanes and tempests, are to be 
theory. attempted to inflict. Enormous importations took found indelibly marked throughout our country, 
That the accusation of extortion on the part of place, which glutted the markets, and bereft our but a protection of manufacturing industry equal 
the manutacturers, wuring the late war which was Citizens of a chance of sale, and of that reward to to that bestowed on commerce and agriculture. 


the princrpal reason tor the reduction of the rates has an indefeasible claim.— 
of duuies proposed by Mr. Dallas’s tariff, was 
whoily uniounded—as the great rise of raw ma- 
terials, of labor, and of sites for manutacturing 
establishments, would have warranted a greater 
rise of manufactures than actually took place—, 
and the extraordinary rise in the price of the 
fruits ot the earth, wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 


which industry 
“ Goods,” to use a favorite phrase, “‘ were impor- 
ted cheaper than they could be manufactured at 
home.” Ruin spread among our manufacturers. 
Thousands of the working classes of society, male 
and female, were bereft of employment ani of 
the means of supporting themselves and their 
helpless children ; devoted to idleness and pau- 


which have been often advanced forty, fifty, and perism ; and exposed to the tures of vice and 
one hundred per cent. in the course of one, two,crime. The productions of the country were en- 
or three years, and likewise the enormous advan- tirely inadequate to pay for the enormous amount 
ees laid on imported goods, fully evince the in- of foreign luxuries calculated to demoralize us, 
consistency of the accusation of extortion pre- Or Conveniences and necessaries, most part of; 
ferred by so many of the cultivators of the soi] which we could ourselveshave supplied. To dis-! 
and the merchants. charge the balance exhausted the metalic medium 

That the assertion so confidently promulgated, °% the nation, which spread a paralysis through-| 
that “the nations of Lurofie, in admiration of on all the aperesnens of society, and produced! 
rhe success of our policy, are relaxing the rigor that distrees which engendered tender and ap-' 
af their sysiems,” 1s wholly destitute of founda-|Praisement laws, 21d alt those unhappy meas- 
tion—as is proved, among other things, by the/"Z°% to which nneemnee: Starnes are = 
war ef commercial regulations now actually wa-|oftendriven. Commerce, which had been an ef- 
cing between this country and the two greatest | icient age of ponent heseng: yey. partook 
nations in Europe, France and England, which|'™ both eengtm me ray Vax at ad produced. 
pertinaciously adhereto the most obnoxious re-| Agriculture, y afew years of t as TuIncEs Sys 
strictions, notwithstanding repeated efforts on the|te™> has lost nearly all the advantages it derived 


Your memoriahsts, therefore, respectfuily pray 
you would take the premises into your serious 
consideration, and adopt such measures as you 
may judge adapted to promote the wealth, pow- 
er, and resources of the United States, and give 
them that stand among the nations of the earth 
to which the transcendent advantages they enjoy, 
natural, moral, and physical, give them so fair a 
claim. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1822. 

Signed by order, 
WILLIAM TILGHMAN, 
President Pennsylvania Society for the En- 
couragement of Manufactures. 
Attest, Mark RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

If the Kditorof this excellent paper which we 
have oiten recommended to the patronage o: our 
readers, would endeavour tocall the attention of 
his correspondents and that of the intelligent 
Farming interest generally to an inquiry into the 
causes o1 what is called “* the sedying of wheat,” 
(aterm made use of to describe the diseased si..te 


partof the United States to induce “a reiaxa- 
tion of their systems,” by negotiation and by 
countervailing laws. And inno country whatev- 
er is there any proof of such relaxation. More- 
over, “the success of our policy,” for the last 


from an uninterrupted course of prosperity for and decline of wheat before it begins to jomt, 
‘nearly twenty years. And our finances, to which which is marked by its first ceasing to grow and 
the attention of many of our statesmen appeared then withering away, or growing up in a little 
exclusively directed, and of which the lasting bunch like narrow flags and producing nothing,) 
prosperity was predicted with unlimited confi- he would probably render an essential service to 


dence, have failed, with the general impoverish- 
ment of the nation—animpoverishment which is 
as certain a consequence of the sacrifice of do- 
mestic to foreign industry, as heat is the-conse- 
quence °f fire—or light that of the presence of 
the sun in his meredian splendor. 

That we have beheld with satisfaction the fos- 
tering care bestowed on commerce from the or- 
ganization of the government to the present time 

Sw ¢ Ini > » 

plag, and quintupling their original value—and pores “7 pipe of ae rey ee ear os oe 
likewise the present prosperous state of France, |" eee vc desectate ph rete: Aono, 3 
(notwithstanding all her sufferings during a twen- mages 4 hee oats a —_ RE aaa cee 
ty years’ war, and her subsequent prostration un-|>¥ rhe . a ls <3 Per} ne wees yarns 
der hostile armies,) resulting, in like manner,/*2Y foPe!gn vessels interfering in it; such A 
from the restrictive system, afford the strongest ©T™ mation in tonnage and light money as affords 
cerrobation of its soundnessthat can be conceived.! American vessels a decided advantage over fo- 

aes , \reign rivals; the prohibition of the entry of 

That the distress and suffering which actually! foreign vessels from ports into which our vessels 
exists in Holland, together with the lamentable are not admitted ; a difference in the duties on all 
feiture of her finances, in consequence of a sys- imported teas, except Bohea, amounting to near- 
tem similar to, and enacted cotemporancously ly forty per cent. in favour of American vessels— 
with ours, whereby the national industry has in one word, the adoption of every practicable 
been paralised, and the national manufactures measure that could be devised to protect and pro- 
prostrated, by immense importations of rival! ar- mote commerce. And yet too many of the mer- 


seven years, hoids out nothing for other nations to 
imitate, but much to avoid. 

‘That the immense wealth, power, and resour- 
ces acqtired by Great britain, with a popula- 
tion o: only about 14,000,000 of peopte, obvious- 
ly by the restrictive system, whereby she keeps. 
the national industry employed on the raw mate-! 
rials ot their own soil, and on those collected from 
every quarter of the globe—trebling, quadru- 


the cause ot Agriculture. 
| Qur Farmers complain much of this evil the 
‘present year—it has appeared in a great deal of 
ithe best land, and we believe we are correct in 
saying it more commonly appears on light loamy 
soils than on stiff lands. We are apprehensive 
this evil is increasing very mach. 

Totind out the cause and the cure of this de- 
structive malady is a mest important concern. 

Editor Easton Gazette. 





The Editor trusts it is unnecessary for him to 
say how much he should be pleased, to reccive 
and disseminate observations on the subject ad- 
verted to above—which would enabie the cultiva- 
tors of the “ staff of life,” to arrest an increasing 
evil. He thinks he has seen, in the memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, or else- 
where some remarks on the subject, but whether 
remedial or merely descriptive of the disease, 
and declaratory of its existence, he does not re- 
collect. He solicits tothis enquiry, the partica- 
lar attention of his correspondents, to whom he 
ught to embrace all occasions to tender his ac- 


wu -_ a . 





ticles, satisfactorily prove, that manufactures af exw. enjoying these transcendant advantages, |kuowledgements —sdit. 4m. Farmer. 












Exiracis from the last file of the London Far- 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF TARES. 


Holly Hill, near Titchfield, Hants, 
Oct. 31, 1821. 


Srr, 

Observing inthe Farmer’s Journal of Oct. 29, an 
answer to the inquiries of a correspondent on the 
mode of raising and using Tares, I send you the fol- 
lowing remarks, which may perhaps afford some 
usciul hints to those of your readers who are not 
in the habit of introducing this valuable plant in- 
to their rotation of crops. The spring and winter 
tare are of a distinct species ; the latter comes 
into blossom soonest, and bears the severest wea- 
ther uninjured, whereas the former will not stand 
the cold of winter. On a farm of 300 acres 
(whereof two thirds are in tillage,) | sow annually 
about 30 acres on part of my wheat stubbles, or 
after my early potatoes, and I find them of great 
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closer; but they kept 24 ewes and lambs six 
days ; and 235 ewes, 206 lambs, and 28 dry ewes, 
eight days ; and afterwards, at the second feed- 
ing, which began on the 20th of June, they sup- 
ported 458 sheep one day, 637 sheep four days, 
and 186 sheep oneday. On that field I have now 
an excellent crop oi transplanted Swedes, which 
were put in as soon as the tares were finished. On 
the whole, I consider tares as one of the * most 
profitable of the green summer crops; and | 
hope that the statements I have given above will 
convince other persons of their great utility. 
I remain your obedient servant, 
VARRO. 








jG- We shall be happy at all times to hear 
from this correspondent.—Adi. “arm. Jour. 





TO GRASS FARMERS. 


Hants, Nov. 1, 1821. 
Sir, 
Being partial to sheep stock preferably to that 





benefit to any sort of stock that] kee . My plan 
is to break up the stubbles as soon as possible 
aiter harvest, and to putin the tares with one! 


ploughing, either drilling them, or sowing broad-| 
cast, after an implement called a@ fresser, which, ,, 


throws the land into ridges, and causes the grain 
to fall intothe regular furrows prepared forit. 1 
begin to sow in September, and continue to do so, 
at the intervals of a fortnight, till the end of Oc- 
tober. I use about two bushels of seed to the 
acre, and sometimes mixa little light wheat with 


it, which I find of use in supporting the tares, 
The sowing of the spring cTOP (have 


whilst growing. 
commences in February, and may be centinued 
to May or June, by which means a constant suc- 
cession of excellent green food will be provided. 
I seed off as many acres of tares as possible with 
my sheep (commencing as soon as the first flower 
shews itself,) and reserve the rest for my horses, 
my milch cows, (which are soiled ina yard all 
the year,) and my pigs. For the latter animals 
and for horses, they are a most nutritious food in 
the autumn, when they are podded and full of 
seed. On the land where the tares have been 
fed off, I immediately put in drilled turnips 
(without any other manure than what the sheep 
have dropped,) or transplanted Swedes, or trans- 
planted mangel wurtzel. It is also very good hus- 
bandry to put in a crop of spring tares after the 
winter ones, on the land intended for wheat.— 
Where the clover has been killed during the 
winter, spring tares may be put in about Februa- 
ry with great advantage. 1 this year sowed in 
that month about 15 acres of spring tares on land 
where the clover had perished, and on the pro- 
duce I kept 650 sheep 20 days, besides supporting 
10 horses during the same time ; 7 milchcows 14 
days, and about 100 store pigs two months. A- 





bout twelve acres of the land were cleared of the 
tares in time for turnips, which are now a goo‘| 
crop. Thesel could have off in time tor sowing 
wheat this year, but I shall let them stand through 
the winter, and put ina crop of carrots instead, 
in March or April. I did not plough the land 
for spring tares after the clover ; I only scaritied 
it once, and immediately drilled in the seed. The 
scurifier and drill are the same implement, on- 
ly altered a little for their different operations ; 
they each work at the rate of six acres per day, 
the former with four, and the latter with two 
horses and perform extremely well. I had there- 
fore very little expense in tillage and sowing. A 
field of five acres, which in September, 1820, | 
sowed with winter tares, was forward enough, in 
the spring of this year, to receive my ewes anc 
lambs on the 27th of April. I passed the flock 
rapidly over the first time, and did not eat them 





of larger cattle, a considerable part of my lands 
being rather in a strong soil, and subject to poach, 
in winter, and in moist seasons, some diiliculties 
have arisen in my mind, formed upon calculations 
the relative consumption ot stock, which | 
wish to submit to some oi your best informed cor- 
respondents, who may possibly solve my doubts 
on the subject. It must be an exceedingly pro-,; 


|ductive acre of the best meadow grass that will 


produce one ton anda half of hay and a ton ot 
rowen or aftermath, in the whole two tons and a 
hali. Supposing the grass or green produce to 
sunk one third in weight upon being dried 


*;and made into hay, the whole green produce 


would be within a fraction of 7332lbs. Now, sup- 
posing every sheep of the middling average size to 
consume 6 lbs. of green produce daily, and that 
would appear a very scanty allowance, eaci 
sheep would consume 2190 lbs. of that produce— 
less than 34 sheep throughout the year upon the 
very best meadow. Now, suppose the average of 
a grass farm produces one moiety ot the best mea- 
dow, and that is rather a large average calcula- 
tion, then a moiety of that stock would suffice for 
the consumption of the whole, or 1} sheep per 
acre. Supposing again the average produce of a 
sheep to be 15s. which | consider as a large al- 
lowance, and certainly rather more than the ac- 
tual profit, the whole amount per annum would 
be £1. 6s. 3d. ; this would be the whole gross pro- 
duce. Deduct from which, interest of capital, 
tithes, poor-rates, expense of shepherds, acci- 
dents, &c. &c., the whole would be more than 
swailowed up, and nothing Ieftfor rent. If these 
calculations are verified, it would clearly appear 
that such stock, reported the most profitabie of 
any, on grass lands, would be worse than none at 
all, leaving the farmer without profit, and the 
landiord without rent. I confess 1 suspect some 
error in these calculations, or farmers would 
never have ventured to encourage this stock pre- 
terably to all others as considering it the most pro- 
table. In a mixed farm, consisting partly o: 
able and partly of meadow and pasture, aided 
by sufficient crops of turnips, sheep may not only 
be useful but necessary : but in a farm wholly laid} 
down to grass, I fear it is impossible to render) 
ihe stock productive to any beneficial amount, 
should the above calculations prove tolerably cor- 
rect, and the reasonings deduced from them valid. 
the opinions of some of your numerous and in- 
telligent correspondents on the subject will 
reatly oblige, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
A. b, 
P.S. The above calculations are supposed to 
ve correct, subject to a small fraction. 
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ON SOWING TURNIPS EAaLY FOR 
SOILING. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1821. 
Sra, 
The result of an experiment made by that in- 
defatigable and enlightened agriculturist, J. C. 
Curwen, Esq. M. P., Workington, deserves to be 
made known to the whole of the farming world. 
Che great difficulties which Mr. Curwen had ex- 
perienced in the soiling of his cattle during the 
latter part of the season, determined him to sow 
his turnips much earlier than on any former occa- 
sion, fer the purpose of supplying the deficiency 
of green food during the latter part of August, 
beptember, kc. With this view, he sowed the 
yellow, white, and green turnips, during the two 
first weeks in May, and his crop is, without ex- 
ception, not only the best in his own neighbour- 
hood, but is not surpassed in any part, either of 
the north of England or of Scotland. On the 
1$th of August his turnips weighed 224 tons ; and 
on the 3Uth of August they were 30 tons on su- 
‘perior soil, and raised with manure; and on the 
2d Septemberthey weighed 32 tons. On the luth 
‘September, his turnips raised with bones, sown a 
week later than the former, weighed 224 tons, 
and those raised with a kind of manure from 
London, 20 tons, 16 stones, whilst the common 
town ashes produced a crop of 27 tons. On the 
28th September they weighed 36 tons; and on 
the 7th October, the green globe weighed up- 
wards of 40 tons. ‘The great advantage derived 
from this system is, that those who soil are not un- 
der the necessity of cutting their clover cropsa se- 
condtime, which not only very much deteriorates 
the soil, but in some instances, as was the case 
frequently this season, it hardly repays the ex- 
pense of cutting, It is very possible, in good sea- 
sons, to have the turnips ready for drawing in the 
end of July, since during this most unfavorabie of 
all seasons they have been ready in August. If 
Mr. Curwen had not adopted this plan during 
this season, he could not possibly have continued 
to soil his 100 head of very valuable short-horn- 
ed cattle at the most critical period of the year. 
In average years, one acre of clover, at the se- 
cond cutting, may be estimated at five tons, so 
that one acre of turnips is equal to five of clover. 
Twelve acres of the second cutting of clover this 
year, would scarcely have produced 30 tons of 
grass. “The expenses of cutting and securing ‘he 
clover would vary in different situations ; but the 
great advantage derived from turnips, and ticir 
comparative cheapucss, must be manifest to all ; 
since if clover be given in a succulent state to 
miich cows, the quantity consumed of turnips aad 
clover is nearly the same. If clover be given in 
a state not sufficiently succulent, a great loss of 
milk must always be expected. Besides all 
these advantages, less injury is invariably sus- 
tained by the good ground in case of pastura se, 
than when cut for soiling a second time. In ia- 
vorabic years, Mr. Curwen’s stock of cattle will 
be supplred with turnips during nearly 46 wecks, 
and thus he will only find it necessary to supply 
the deficiency of six weeks with clover, vetches, 
&c. It ought also to be remembered, that the 
period for cutting the second crop of clover is 
very important, being in general the time of har- 
vest. Mr. Curwen finds that one acre of turnips 
will support a hundred head of cattle,* which 
afiords a clear proof of the great superiority of 
turnips over clover, when used for soiling in the 
latter part of the year. 
In my next, you may expect a more accurate 
view ot the state of the crops in Scotland ; and 








* Our correspondent frrobably meant (6 «ia a 
week, wich is abow a hundred weight per diem 
to each —Edit. Farm. Jour. 
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some remarks on Mr. Curwen’s plan of im- 
proving wastes. Your's, &c. F. SIBSON. 


a7" We have the pleasure of adding to the 
above, un extract of a letter recently received 
from Mr. Curwen, wherein he says, “ b this year 
sowed my white globe, and the yellow turnips, 
the first week in May, and began to puil them the 
20th of August, weighing then 24 tons, and be- 
fore the end of the month. 27 to 30 ditto, By these 
yneans I can feed more than nine months on tur- 
nips, &c. ‘The difficulty of procuring food for 
soiling, in April and September, is by these means 


arene —— ae ————— 
call the draxcy, and if this can be ascertained, it in some measure, perhaps assist to dissipate the 
will be well for us to adopt the Scotch name for prejudice against the planting ot whole potatoes, 
this sort of mortal sickness. We should be hap- from fear of a great quantity of seed being ne- 
py to learn from any experienced correspondentin cessary. 
Scotland, what are the symptoms ? What the; 
season? What the keeping and other circum-| 
stances (asthe age of the sheep, &c.) of, at, and on) 
which sheep die of the braxey 2? We find by the: 
explanation of Hogg (the Ettrick shepherd,) that! 
there are several species of this disease, or what} Sir, 
is more likely, several diseases called by this) The Quarter Evil generally appears after a 
name. ‘That which he calls the water-braxey, series of dry weather in the end of autumn, or a 
answers by his description to our red-water, or, long succession of the calm frosty days in winter. 


. 


SS a ee —_ 


Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROGER POSTLETHWAITE. 


ON THE QUARTER EVIL. 








removed.” In another paragraph he says,—* It 
straw and turnips will not fatten catile, there is 
little profit to be expected. I have for some 
years reared and fed my stock in sheds on green 
food, and I find no difficulty in bringing my three- 
years-old stecrs to SO stone of carcass (14 los.)— 

steam the chaff of grein, which I give them with 
salt ; this keeps them in geod health of body, and 
I never give them corn, cake, or hay.” It would 


be a great pleasure and satisfaction to us to be| 


informed, what may be the expense per head in 
fuel and labour.—Zdit. Aur. Jour. 


ON THE RED WATER. 
Kelmarsh, Qct. 30, 1821. 

Sir,—Observing in your Journal of yesterday 
the Query of Austicus, 1 beg to refer him to that 
truly valuable work, entiticd “ Every Man his 
own Cattle Doctor,” by Mr. Clater; he wil 
there find the disorder, called Red Water, con- 
cisely, but clearly and satisfactorily explained, 
together with the cure, or rather, perhaps, ] 
should say, the prevention of this destructive 
malady. 1 shall however, subjoin the recipe for 
the use of those who may not like to purchase 
the work, of the efficacy of which I can speak 
with confidence, after repeated trials. ‘Take Ep- 
som salts six ounces, nitre in powder four oun- 
ces, boiling water three pints, which pour upon 
the sults. When new milk warm, add spirits of 
turpentine four ounces, bole armoniac in pow- 
der half an ounce; mix well,the dose from three 
to four table spoonsful, and the above about suffi- 
cient for 30 sheep. Mr. Clater recommends that 
the sheep be fasted two hours before and after 
the drink is given; and in order to perform the 
business expeditiously, if several require the 
medicine, a small horn should be provided, hold- 
ing the proper quantity. I have sustained some 
loss this year, as I suppose, through the luxuri- 
ance of the Swedish turnip tops, though chang- 
ing from superior to good grass keeping will of- 
ten cause the disorder, which for the most part 
attacks the best sheep, not one, however, out of 


‘resp (bloody urine). 


Another species of this, Even in summer, calves are liable to this fatal 
‘called the yellow sickness, he mentions as a rare;distemper, if the juices in their pastures have 
|\distemper, but by the symptoms it isthe dloody been highly concentrated by intense heats. Un- 
j\urine, only attended with some peculiarities of equivocal signs of putridity are manifest in the car- 
| appearance, owing tothe different state of body,’ casses of animals that die of the Quarter Evil ; 
iperiod of continuance, or time of examination af-, but one quarter is peculiarly affected, and if the 
ter death. jdisease lodges in a fore quarter, the danger is 

It has long been our intention to enter at some yreatest, because the neck is tainted, and from 
‘length into this subject, with a view to divide and thence tothe lungs. As the progress of malady 
distinguish the diseases of sheep which cause/is so rapid, whenever it appears, all the cattle, 
speedy or sudden death, because no subject re-jexcept milk cows, should be bled, and medicine 
lating to stock is so much neglected, or so little|given by way of antidote. The instrument em- 
understood.—Ldit, Farmer’s Jour. - |ployed in bleeding must be specialiy cleaned 
with warm water, and dried between each ope- 
ration, since the least tincture of biood from a 
diseased subject would convey putrescency to a 
sound animal. One of the most decided indica- 

Sir, tions of the Quarter Evil, is a tension of the 
From some little knowledge which J possess of! skin, which like a dry hide, rattles if we attempt 
ithe physiology of the plant Sodamum Tuderosum to handle it. All the cattle should be minutely 
jor common Potato, as well as from frequently |examined, in case they require friction with a 
reading accounts of the superior productiveness' hard brush, to remove thissymptom. After rub- 
from whole potatoes, induced me, this season,’ bing, let them be driven into the sea, or into a 
‘(early in May) to plant arow and a half through/river, lake, or pond, and when they have swam 
a two-acre field of 158 yards in length, at one/about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, give 
lyard between and 15 inchesin the row, with large them quick motion on land; and it is hardly 
whole ones ; and getting them up myself a fewjneedful to suggest, that the quantity of friction, 
days ago, the produce was 20 bushels, 75 pounds exercise, and medicine, must be according to the 
Ito the bushel, which is equal to 408 bushels and)age and vigor of each animal. Our prescription 
|ahalf per statute acre. lalso took upthree rows,|is adapted for calves three months old; and no 
| planted at the same time with sets, at 27 inches ' remedy should be used for an hour at least be- 
‘between and ten in the row, which produced 22' fore and after the calf has had milk, either from 
bushels and one third, nearly 305 to the acre.—/q dish, or by suction from the mother. Indeed, 
The potatoes, were subsequently treated alike,|jt js indispensable so to divide the time for 


ON PLANTING POTATOES. 
Gargreave, Kirkby, pagan 
October 15, 1821. 








with the exception of raking in the dung, in the 
first case, into the furrows on each side of the 
potatoes, though no more was originally spread up- 


each application, that regular intervals of rest 
may be allowed ; and such prescription must be 
repeated three or four times daily: but in winter, 


on the ground ; but it was long and could uot be well or chilly days of a milder season, it would be im- 
turned down otherwise. The method of planting: proper to give a cold bath, therefore the cattle 
potatoes in the northern part of this county,'must have more exercise on land. The drink for 
where large quantities are annually grown, being: cattle in hot weather should be whitened with 
the chief food of the labouring classes, is to put;parley meal; and for medicine, an English pint 
them into furrows, raking in the dung, and co- of warm water, whitened with barley meal, is to 
vering them with the succeeding furrow upon @ be employed to dissolve two tea spoonful of salt- 


flat surface, planting in every third furrow, and’ 
not in the ridge or turnip system. The first; 
method J consider better, unless upon heavy,| 
‘retentive soils, imperfectly under-drained, asthe: 
common harrew, on the first appearance of the, 
plants, will more’ effectually extirpate the weeds} 

jg- We thank this gentleman for the ready and a greater quantity.of fresh mould may be| 
answer to the Querist, and are happy to find, by brought up to the stems ; two very important} 
his description of the disease, that he is accu- processes. Every person who communicates his 
rate in his notion of its identity ; nobenefit, how- observations to the public, shouid sedulously en- 
ever, isto be expected from the astringent earth deavor not to deceive ; and upon that principle, 
(bole armoniac) im the foregoing recipe. | I have to observe, that those potatoes which elon- 

We learn by perusing Ellis’s Gentlemen end: gate their bulb fibres to a distance from the root, 
Shepherd’s Guide, that Red Water was the name are the best to plant whole, which are character- 
then generally given to the disease attcaded with istic generally of those with-white flowers, and 
bloody wrine, and the reply of Mr. Thorpe shews,/| of greatincrease. ‘Those which form almost im-! 
that this is the case at present : the name is cer- mediately from the stem, are improper, as they) 
tainly a very proper one, although this disease, is, occupy too little space in the ground, and mutu-, 


240, has died since 1 gave the drink. During the 
time of giving the medicine it should be con- 
stantly stirred. 

WM. THORPE. 


called the resf in the fens and marshes, and ally prevent each others’ growth. 


another disease, of which sheep die more sud-| Should you conceive this worthy of insertion in 
denly, though not in such numbers, nor on the! your valuable miscellany, you may do so, as it! 
same sort of keeping, is called the Red Water.— will strike the minds of the readers through a) 
‘This latteris probably the same which the Scotch different medium to a verbal communication, and 


etre grossly powdered ; to which add a wine- 
glass full of a strong infusion prepared from 
wormwood, or rue, sage, angelica, or juniper ber- 
ries. As juniper berries contain much camphor, 
they are preferable, and should be well bruised 
before the boiling water is poured over them.— 
Immediately before the dose is administered, 
mix with it two tea spoonfulls of vinegar; put 
the dose into a bottle, and pour it into the throat 
of the calf. If herbs, or juniper berries, for the 
infusion, cannot be speedily procured, two ounces 
of the best gunpowder, mixed with warm water 
and barley meal, will supply the place of these, 
and of saltpetre, untii they can be obtained. 
————<a () <a 
‘ FOR THE AMERIGAN FARMER. 
EASTMAN’S CYLINDER STRAW CUT- 
TER. 
January 29th, 1822. 
Sir, 

I presume you are quite impatient to hear from 

me, respecting your cylinder straw cutter: ! 
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should have written to you sooner, but wished 
to be perfectly satisfied, that the machine would 
answer the purpose it is intended for. Five months 
trial has convinced me that this straw cutter far 
surpasses any that has been offered to the 
public. I have takenthe knives off, ground them 
and put them on without any difficulty. I have cut 
about 2500 bushels of straw and find that the 
knives bear on the steel as hard now as the day ] 
took it from your shop ; to sum the whole togeth- 
er the machine is simple in its construction, sub- 
stantially strong, and easily kept in order, and will 
cut, of good straw, 50 bushels per hour with ease ; 
no person I think who wants astraw cutter, will 
purchase any but yours. I am Your’s, 

THOMAS DUER. 

Mr.JonaTHan EASTMAN. 





Mr. Jonathan S. Eastman, 

Sir—I am so well pleased with the operation of 
the cylinder straw cutter (for chaffing all kind of 
long forage,) purchased of you last November, 
for the use of Orange Farm, near this city, be- 
longing to Robert Smith, esq. that I now transmit 
to you the result of my experiments. Previous 
to the purchase of your machine, Mr. Smith re- 
quested me to send fortwo machines, (say East- 
man’s patent, and Barnard’s Patent,) and make a 
fair trial, and the one that answered the best pur- 
pose, he would purchase forthe use of the farm, 
as he was determined to have every description of 
long forage chaffed. The two machines were 
procured, and brought to the farm on the same 
day. Barnard’s patent had a fair trial but would 
not answer the purpose at all; but whether ow- 
ing to the principle of the machine, or bad work- 
manship, I will not pretend to say. Yours, 
(Eastman’s Patent) had also a fair trial and 
really surpassed my expectations, and has been 
in operation ever since, (upwards of two months) 
cutting allthe long forage of every kind, that 
has been fed to upwards of seventy head of stock ; 
during this time the knives have been taken off 
but once, and then ground on the farm, and re- 
set tothe machine. ‘Twohands with this ma- 
chine, will readily cut from sixty to seventy 
bushels per hour. I have no hesitation in saying, 
it isfar superior to any machine J have ever seen 
for the same purpose ; and it is my decided opi- 
nion, that at least one half of all kinds of forage, 
is saved by cutting and steaming it. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. UNDERWOOD, 
Manager for R. Smith, Esq. at Orange Farm. 
February 7th, i822. 
OSeS_——_.. 
ALDERNENY CATTLE. 
Hampton, June 1st, 1819. 

Miss Eve Igau requests toinform you that she 
had the cream from the English (Alderney) Cow, 
from Friday evening last, churned to-day, (3 days) 
from which she had 3} lbs. butter, and also the 
cream from /wo of the others picked out for the best 
milch cows, churned,which produced 4} lbs. ; they 
were ali in the same pasture, and milked in the 
shcep pens, for the same length of time. 

Lam, Sir, respectfully, 
Your very obedient servant, 


JOHN HENRY. 


eet} 


Gent. RIpGELy. 


The above note from a person employed at 
Hampton, to the hospitable proprietor of that 
splendid estate, relates to a comparison which 
he ‘ordered to be made between the Alderney 
cow and two of hisbest cows. It will be observed 


that it is not stated as the greatest quantity that 
either might have given, onder more favorable 
circumstances. It isnot adduced as an example ot 


tween the different parcels of earth, with some of 
my crossed corn, 
ness and early maturity of one of the parent stocks 
and yet has 22 rows on all prime ears, anda great- 
er depth of grain than any equally hardcorn, 1 
tind, however, that its produce shews a continua! 
effort to run back into one or the other varieties 
from which it is made, and not one ear in ten is 
fit to be selected for seed. 
varieties produced by crossing, require many ge 
nerations to become fixedintheircharacters. Som: 
nutmeg seed are also sent—if fashion would per 

mit, their ¢aste would well admit their stoppin, 


richness of the milk of an Alderney and that o 
two other cows, considered the best ina her 
where all have-been reckoned very fine, an 
where the three were pastured and managed ii 
the same way. There is undoubtedly in thi: 
breed some peculiar constitutional tendency 
which fits it exclusively for the pail—or rathe1 
for the churn. When the cow has brought he 
calf, she seems to yield up every thing to its 
support—the lactescent secretions predominate 
over all others, and the extraordinary richness oi 
the milk, is as visible to the eye, as it is perceiva- 
ble in the result, after churning. They are re- 
markable for their resemblance to the deer— 
would be avoided by a stranger purchasing milch 
cows, by the eye, and for the shambles or the 
yoke, are notto be recommended. 

Edit. Am, Farm. 


SwebDisH CoFFEE—from Geo. Cox, of Charics- 
ton, S. C'... Remarks thereon, 

““T enclose you a few seeds of the Swedish Cof- 
fee. It is grownin Sweden for the express pur- 
pose—it is a hardy plant and requires to be sown 
in drills about 18 inches apart, but ratherthin. f 
grew a small quantity in my garden last year, 
and it produced a great abundance. If people 
would become acquainted with this grain and ap- 
prove it, it would become a valuable thing to 
this country.” 
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PRICES CURRENT—correctep WEEKLY. 


Flour from the wagons, superfine, $6-874 to 
$7—Whart do. free from garlic $6 624 to $6 75. 
Wheat, white, 143 a 145 cts.—Red, 138 to 145— 
Corn, white, 83 to 85—yellow do, 74 to 76—Rye 

















TED PAR WINE, 


"| 80 cts.—Barley, 55 to 60—Oats, wharf, 35 to 40. 
One parcel of White Wheat, raised by J.P. Paca, 
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having a just regard to other topicks. 


cubrations of the Philosopher, or the calcula- 
tions, however profound, of the political ccono- 
mist. Yet it cannot be disputed, and we must 
not forget, that the plough works most effici 
ently when industry takes the handles and sci- 
ence hangs her lamp upon the beam. This 
number, it will be seen contains a memorial in 
relation to the existing tariff, and we give it 
place as we have done those from the united 
Agricultural Societies of Virginia. It appears 
on reflection, that as societies have been organ- 
ised to guard the interests of these two classes, 
that the better course will be to select for our 
readers, the expositions made by them, without 
admitting in reply the essays of anonymous 
commentators, without number. If an indi- 
vidual appear, under his proper name, let him 
be answered in the same way ; but we should 
prefer, now that societies are organised to con- 
centrate and express the opinions and views of 
these interests respectively; that our readers 
would feel satisfied with the representations 
emanating from them. If we have taken a 
wrong view of the subject we are open to con- 
viction. 

— ( ae 

SEED SENT TO THE EDITOR SINCE LAST NOTICE. 





Inp1an Corn anv Nutmec SEep—from Ep- 
MUND RuFFin....dtemarks. 
“T have filled in the interstices in: the box bhe- 


It retains enough of the flinti- 


I believe that all new 





great yield, but as a fair comparison between the 





all further importations of that spice.” 





J7 In publishing discussions on the great} 
question of governmental protection to Domestic} 
Industry, some rule must be laid down, lest in} 
the interest excited by the importance of the} 
subject, and the very opposite opinions enter-| 
tained upon it, we should be called upon to ap- 
propriate to the discussion, a greater propor- 
tion of this journal than could be yielded to it, 
It is al- 
ready known that our first wish is to communi- 
cate the experience ot the sun-browned practi- 
cal Farmer, in preference to the fine spun lu- 


Esq and fit for family flour, sold for $1 46.—Very 
little Red Wheat sold as high as $1 43, andit is 
flat to day (Wednesilay) at $1 40—Whiskey, 31 
cts.—Wool, 50 to 50—Beans, N. E. 130 per bush. 
wholesale—Grass Seeds, same as last report— 
Salt, coarse, 54 to 65 cents—Liverpool ground, 
50 do.—fine, 40 to 44 per bushel—Plaster of Pa- 
ris, ground, $7 per ton or 125 cents per bbl.— 
Mess Beet, $11—do Pork, 13—Shad No. 1, trim- 
med, $7—Do. do. No, 2, S6 50—No. 1, untrim- 
med, $6—No. 2, do. do. $5—Herrings, No. 1,2 50 
to 237 $p. bbl.—No. 2, do. $2 to $2 25—Egegs, 124 
cents pér doz.—Butter 31 to 57$ per Ilb—Com- 
mon fowls, per pair 75 cts.—Beef, prime pieces, 
8 to 10 cts.—Live Cattle, $5 to §6.—Other arti- 
cles same as last report. 

7° Some hogsheads of very superior tobacco 
have been sold lately for $25 per hundred.—One 
made by Judge Dorsey sold, we understand for 
$26; and it has been asserted that one brought to 
market by Mr. Montgomery, of Montgomery 
County in this State, sold for $28 the hundred— 
We have procured a few bundles, that we might 
inclose small pieces to some of our friends, to let 
them see what it read/y is that commands this ex- 
\traordinary price. We should be glad in cases 
of this sort to learn from the growers of the ar- 
ticle, any pecuiiarity which may have existed@s 
to the soi!—time of planting, kind of tobacco— 
management, &c. &c. 














Wheatland For Sale. 
Wishing to remove to a city, for the benefit 
of my children, I offer this fine estate for sale. 
WHEATLAND is situated in the fertile county 
of Jefferson, in Virginia, 45 miles from Charles- 
town, and a less distance from the celebrated 
Shannondale Springs, 55 miles from Washington, 
and 75 from Haltimore. It contains about 950 
acres of first rate limestone land, in the highest 
state of cultivation; one third in Wood. The 
water isextremely finc, and the place remarka- 
bly healthy. Ail the buildings are in complete 
order, and are ample for every purpose either of 
comfort ornecessity, and are chiefly constructed 
of stone. The stone dwelling-house is spacious 
and singularly convenient in the arrangement of 
its apartments, containing 14rooms. The large 
and convenient barn, (60 feet by 40,) is also built 
of stone. ‘The fences and enclosures are all in 
the best state of repair ; they are constructed of 
the most durable materials, a considerable por- 
tion being of stone. 
A more particular description is deemed super- 
juous at thistime as it is presumed that persons 
vishing to purchase, would view the property, 
.nd the proprietor will promptly answer any in- 








quiry by post. 
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I will remark however, that I believe it to be 
the best, and, (at the price lam willing to take 
for it,) the cheapest estate that has at any time 
been offered for sale in Virginia, or elsewhere. 

The payments (being well secured,) will be 
made perfectly to correspond with the wishes and 
convenience of a purchaser. 

The farm will divide advantageously into two 
or three sections, and will be sold entire or di- 
vided to suit purchasers, 

About 65 or 70 valuable NEGROES, with the 
Stocks, and every other description of property 
attached to the Farm, will be included in the sale, 
at the option of the purchaser. 

HENRY S. TURNER. 

For a more minute, and as we are quite confi-| 
dent, a just description of the above most valuable 
estate, the reader is referred to vol. 2, page 401 of | 
this Journal —Edit. 4m, Farm. 
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G) BAT FAN. 


> 


On Ellicottand Light streets, near Pratt st. wharf. 

The subscriber having provided himself with 
good workmen, will make, and sell on the most 
reasonable terms 


WHEAT FANS AND STRAW CUTTERS, 


assorted 


ROOT-CUTTERS, a very useful machine 

WIRE SAFES and SIEVES, various kinds 

And SMITHS’ BELLOWS, 
Wire wove to order for Window Frames, or 


other purposes. 
J. GRAFFLIN. 
N. B. Wheat Fans and Smiths’ Bellows re- 
paired, F 


A Gentleman and Lady 
Who hasconducted a Seminary in Baltimore for 
the last four years, wish toremove to a healthy 
situation in the country, and open an Academy 
for both sexes; any information of a_ suitable 
neighbourhood, either by message or letter, left at 
the office of E. H. Cummins, Esq. Tammany- 
street, will be thankfully acknowledged. A farm 
ia a populous neighbourhood, would be preferred 
as a residence. 
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CHERRY, 


A Teeswater Heifer, by George, the Sire of the celebrated Bull BERGAMAL. 


THE FOLLOWING ANIMALS OF TEESWATER BLOOD, 4RE FOR SALE. 


NELL, a very deep miikerof three years, with 

remarkable points, from Countess by Bonaparte, 
rice $120. 

cOUN ESS, the dam of Nell, a very large cow} 
of six years, with great points—her pins are 
254 inches apart—she weighed 1344 lbs. in 
February last, when she was merely in good 
milking condition—price $100. 

CHERRY, the heifer described above, price $120. | 

TOM JONES, a singularly fine Bull Calf, of 8| 
months, with extraordinary points, from Cher-} 
ry, by George—price $120. 

BARON, avery large Bull Calf of 10 months, 
from the Queen, by George—he weighed when 
seven months and seven days old, 700 lbs., price 





100. 
BILLY AUSTIN, a large Bull Calf of seven 
months, from Prize, by the noted imported 





Bull Denton. Prize was by Denton, out of| 
Bughorn, (a fine Cow of tried milking stock )— 


she took the Prize at the Worcester Cattle 
Show, in October, 1819—in October, 1822, she 
took a silver plate at the exhibition of the same 
place—price $150. 

ROB ROY, a three year’s old Bull, with very 
great points, fine head, horns, chaps, and great 
length of carcase, by Denton, from Brindle, re- 
markable as a milker—price $250. 

NONSUCH, a large and well formed Bull Cal‘, 
nearly 12 months old, by Denton, from the 
Marlborough Cow—price $150. 


STEAM BOAT, an uncommonly large Cow of 


five years, showing much Tees-Water blood, 
her pins are 27 inches apart—in February last 
she weighed 1736 lbs.—price $150. 

The QUEEN, the remarkable Cow of five years, 
which took a silver cup at the Maryland Ex- 
hibition in June last—price $150. 

BESS, a large Heifer of three years, of the Hol- 
stein and Alderney blood—price $75. 


Mr. William’s Bull Denton, was bred by Mr. 
John Wetherell, of Kirkly, Leicestershire. !le 
has been invariably considered perfect in form, 
by all who have seen him in this country. 

Denton was by old Denton, dam by Baronet, 

grandam by Cripple, great grandam by Irishman 
—Old Denton was by Comet, grandam by St. 
John, great grandam by Sir Old Danby. 
Persons desirous of fiurchasing will please ap- 
ply to the Editor of the American Farmer.—Te 
those taking more than one some abatement may 
be made. 





—--Be 





Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
S. SKINNER, Editor, by Josep Rosinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every description of 
Book and’ Job printing is executed with neatness 
and desfpatch—Orders from a distance for Bin‘l- 





ing, with proper directions, promptly attended to. 
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AGKICULTURE. jteam with low slides, drawn either by single 
nt ee ‘horses, mules, or oxen, which slides can take 
MR. GARNETT’S ADDRESS. their loads without requiring (as in the cart and 
(CONCLUDED. ] jwagon fashion) one hand to stand on the top of 


With respect to wheat, there are many me-jthe grain, and another on the wheel, in order to 
thods not generally practised, by which a con-|take it from a third, who has his station on the 
siderable saving of time and expense might be ef-'ground, will draw the whole crop together -in 
fected. And first, as it regards seeding. We'nearly half the time consumed by the usual 
simple, three-shift farmers, consider it a very;mode. ‘hese slides are nothing more then two 
important saving to sow our wheat in corn land ; long poles, connected by a platform of boards of 
the previous culture of which last crop, effects/thin plank, in front of which are two uprights fixed 
such a complete preparation of the soil, that ajin an auger-hole, or mortice, at the two upper 
single ploughing with small ploughs, and onejcorners, to the other end of which uprights a 
harrowing, if the corn is all cut off, accomplishes;small rope is attached. This rope, afier the 
the whole seeding process, without a hand-hoe,|slide receives its load, placed crosswise with the 
except among stumps, and in very grassy spots.| heads in the centre, is passed over it, and hooked 
Iam aware that I am now treading on very de-|in two notches made in the other uprights, which 
bateable and debated grounds; and I am not,are loosely fixed at the two lower corners, that 
without apprehensions, that a whole host of fal-jthey may be taken out, as soon as the load ar- 
lowists, and your 5, 6, 7 and 8-shift farmers mayjrives at the destined spot, when the whole slips 
assail the above opinion, which is totally deficient}out without tangling. The lower uprights are 
in complication to recommend it. But be it/then again placed in their holes or mortices, and 
known to all whom it may concern, that I speak|the slides return to the field. The front end of 
only of our Rappahannock country on tide-water,|the poles are long enough for a horse or mule to 
where naked summer fallows have been found not}|be geared before the platform, andthe other ends 
to compensate the farmer for the additional labor/extend about the same distance behind. Any 
of preparation; and indeed it is a doubt with|common crop-hand, with three grains of common 
many, Whether wheat sowed in corn land with us,| sense, can make them ; and the only cost, except 
does not make full as much per acre, as it will|/the labour, is a few nails. Lastly, the common 
from a naked fallow. In defence of our 3 shift}method of separating the grain from the straw, 
method, I will state the following facts, both ge-|by treading it out, has no one circumstance to 
neral and particular, from my own experience: recommend it, but is in all respects the most 
The first is, that my fields, cuitivated in 3 shifts,| wasteful, slovenly, and expensive that could be 
but grazed only by sheep, have obviously improv-|devised. ‘To use machines, which are now so 
ed considerably in a few years, both in my own|improved as to cost very little, saves all the time 
opinion, and in that of all who have noticed them.|and labour of stacking ; the grain requires but one 
The second is, that an acre of corn, (the best injfanning, which may be executed by the same 
my field) which I have just measured, produced|horse-power that works the machine; whereas 
sixty bushels. The same acre, three years ago,|trodden wheat always needs two fannings, and 

roduced only ten barrels and one bushel. All|sometimes three, all performed by hand. Ma- 
that has been done to this acre for improvement, |chined wheat commands a better price at mark- 
was to roll in plaster the wheat which was lastjet, will make better flour, and the offal is in- 
season sown upon it, and last spring to sow one|comparably more valuable. Yet such is the in- 
bushel of plaster on it, as it was ploughed up for|veteracy of habit—the more inveterate always, 
eorn. ‘The seasons were nearly alike. In both,/when we are conscious of its being wrong, that 
we suffered much from drought—not less, I think,/treading with horses or mules and sometimes 
during the present summer, than when this acre/even oxen, isstill the prevailing method. 
made ten barrels and one bushel, and the culture} Whilst we are on the subject of economizing, 
in both cases was as nearly alike as practicable;|I will take this occasion to suggest, that a very 
and the distance 54 feet by 18 inches, single stalk./general saving might be made in selecting the 

Another great saving in the seeding process is,|best implements of every kind—for the best are 
to select the best and purest seed, and not to bejalways the cheapest inthe end ; instead of the 
too sparing of it ; for it is obvious, that unless you scandalous, make-shift tools, which are found on 
give as much seed as your ground will bear, you|far too many of our farms ; some of them, indeed, 
must joose infinitely more in your crop, than youjso little resembling the things for which they 
possibly could have saved by sowing thin. Most|are intended, that astranger, accustomed to good 
of us, ] believe, have heretofore erred in this par-jagricultural implements, would be puzzled to 
ticular ; for experience has proved, that our lands/guess what they were. There cannot be a great- 
in general, wherein we have formerly sown from/er mistake in economy than this make-shift plan, 
three pecks to one bushel, will produce much bet-| which is as irrational, as it is common. For even 
ter when the quantity of seed has been increased |admitting that a half-tool will do half-work, there 
from one bushel to one and an half per acre.|is an irretrievable loss of time. But the fact is, 
Thick wheat is also much safer from rust, thanjthat it is a physical impossibility, for even half- 
thin. Another important advantage in seeding} work to be executed in the same time, if at all, 
may be gained, by levelling the ground, either by|with an implement half worn out, or so illy made, 
chopping with the hand-hoe, or harrowing, andjas scarcely to answer half the purpose of a good 
rolling much more than is common. Although|one. Yet there are thousands, into whose heads 
there is some little additional labour at first, this}you can never beat it, that economy means any 
is amply compensated by the more equal distribu-|thing but the immediate, direct saving of money. 
tion of the seed; by preparing the surface better|To tell them that the best mode often of econo- 
for grass seed, where you wish to sow them on/mizing, is to ay out money, provided it be done 
your"wheat; and by greatly facilitating the clean/judiciously, would be to subject yourself with 
collection of the wheat itself when cut—either by|them, to a strong suspicion of lunacy. Such men 
the hand, or horse-rake, which last is a labour-|never can be made to believe that they get their 
saving implement, said to be of great value, by!“‘money’s worth” in any thing that they pur- 
all who have ever triedit. The present mode of/chase ; and if they can only contrive, no matter 
collecting this crop by hand-rakes of the worst/at what expense of time and labour, to cobble up 
possible construction, and drawing it together in/(‘“ within themselves,” as they call it) some awk- 
ox carts and horse-wagons, is to the last degree| ward imitation of what they want, they chuckle 





and conceit themselves in the high road to agri- 
cultural wealth and distinction. Not that i would 
by any means check the wish to make what we 
want, instead of purchasing, if the saving is rea/, 
not merely afifarent. But whenever this self 
supplying fancy seizes us, we should take care 
never toiorget, that the cost of the self-instructing 
scheme, in regard to the making of agricultural 
implements, is precisely the difference between 
the work of cobblers, and that of master-work 

men—added to the time lost both in making ane 
using tools of inferior quality. It would be well 
also to remember, that unless we buy of others 
such articles as they make, und we want, they 
cannot purchase of us such things as we make, 
and they want. “ Tolive and Iet live,” is a max- 
im of universal application ; and if properly in- 
troduced into practice, forms one of the surest 
and strongest ligaments of society. Without 
this, indeed, the division of labor, which is one 
of the greatest advantages of the social state, 
would prove acurse instead of a blessing. This 
maxim in fact, contains within itself the essence 
of universal justice. Once establish it, as the 
rule of conduct for nations, as well as individuals, 
and not only would contention, slander, cheating, 
extortion, and theft, cease in private life, but 
war itself, that dreadful scourge, and greatest dis- 
grace of human nature, would forever disappear 
from the fair face of creation, 


I will conclude these observations, relative te 
the saving of time and expense, in the foregoing 
particulars, with a few remarks on economizing 
in the operations of fencing and ditching. In all 
open, level land, the latter process should be 
executed principally with the plough ; the throw- 
ing out the dirt, and trimming the sides, being 
the only operations which require other tools.— 
These last should be spades and ditching shov- 
els, instead of hand hoes, which are most com- 
monly used, and frequentiy so worn out, as not to 
hold more than a handful of dirt each. As to 
fencing, it seems to be a prevalent opinion, that 
live fences should be preferred on every account 
to dead ones. This opinion, however, I think 
we derive from tooclose an imitation of the English 





system of husbandry ; which, but a little reflec- 
tion will satisfy us, is not in all respects adapted 
to our country. In regard to live hedves, for ex- 
ample, I think it in my power to prove, not only 
that they are not the best and cheapest inclo- 
sures for general purposes with us, but in fact, 
the dearest and worst, except ina few particular 
situations ; and even then, that they are not en- 
titled to so great a preference, as has generally 
been conceded to them. I can affirm, from my 
own experience, that acedar post-and-rail fence, 
without any ditch, the materials for which, grow 
spontaneously over a large portion of our state, 
and will grow by planting, almost every where in 
our country, will last, without the slightest repair 
of any kind, for thirteen or fourteen years ; 
and may be made to last 6 or 8 years longer, by a 
few occasional supplies of rails and posts. But 
this last fact need not be taken into the calcula- 
tion, by those who think it too vagve as to the 
quantum of repairs. I also know, from my own 
experience, that either cedar, chesnut, or locust 
—(the last of which is still more durable than ei- 
ther) will, in 14 years, grow sufficiently large, to 
make the fence anew, if planted by the side of 
it—one or twotoeach pannel. A few words now, 
as to the cost. Throughout a large portion of 
our state, wood for fencing will not sell at all; 
and where there is any market for it, the price is 
so low, as to render the cutting of it for sale, but 
a poor business. In the first of these cases, then, 
which are: much the most numerous, no expense 





wasteful, tediows, and expensive. Half the usualjand exult in their own fancied ingenuity and thrift, 








should be calculated, but the cutting, preparing, 
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and putting up the materials. The posts of my 
fence were not even hewed—the only labour be- 
stowed on them being the cutting off at cac!: end, 
and boring with a two inch auger, six holcs to 
each post. The rails were made simply by cut- 
ting the poles of a proper length, trimming the 
bodies, and fitting each end into the auger holes. 
This was the whole cost for 14 years; but the 
fence would have been equally permanent, if 
put up (as I have since tried) like a common 
worm-fence, and secured at each lock by two 
large stakes or split posts, fastened together by 
a large wooden pin, which mode would occupy 
not more than one fourth part of the time spent 
in making the post-and-rail fence. Let us now 
endeavour to ascertain the time and cost of mak- 
ing a live-hedge. ‘The shortest time, that I have 
ever heard assigned for the maturity of one, has 
been 8 years, and the longest 14 ;—the last of 
which, from my own observation, I believe to be 
much nearer the truth. But we will assume a 
middle period, and say, that 11 years are neces- 
sary to complete a live-hidge. To say nothing 
of preparing the ground and planting—the hedge, 
during the whole period of its growth, will re- 
quire land, either originally good, or made so by 
manure, It will require also, at least two annual 
@ultivations with the plough or hand-hoe, and 
one annual pruning—the last of which operations, 
not only becomes more and more laborious every 
year, but must be forever repeated at stated in- 
tervals, or the hedge will attain such a growth, 
as to shade and impoverish a considerable por- 
tion of your land. The greater part of 11 years 
too, the field which this hedge is designed to in- 
close, will require, for its protection, either a 
very deep ditch, or as good a dead fence, as 
would be necessary if no hedge was there ; and 
after all, not one hedge intwenty will be so care- 
fully reared, as to exclude ail kinds of stock 
equally as well as agood fence. But last of all, 
our law of descents, which is still farther sanc- 
tioned by a public feeling daily increasing in 
its favor, opposes an insurmountable objection to 
the adoption of live hedges, as a general system 
of inclosure. This law, co-operating with public 
sentiment, is perpetually changing both directly 
and indirectly, the sizes and shapes of our farms. 
Divisions and subdivisions are continually making ; 
and these again are removed, and many small 
farms so united, as again to form large ones. Un- 
less, then, it can be benificial generally to the 
cause of our agriculture, for our planters and 
farmers to de, what they may know beforehand, 
that others must necessarily undo, or lose by the 
neglect, it seems perfectly obvious, that no kind 
of fences will suit our state of society, but such 
as are soon and easily made ; and speedily remov- 
ed to other situations, when found to be in the 
way, in their original positions —In England, the 
dimensions and forms of their farms are secured 
in mast cases for many generations, by their law 
of primogeniture, and by their clerical and noble 
orders. ith us, the natural love of change, 
which prompts each succeeding generation to al- 
ter what their fathers have done, added to that 
necessity for alteration, which results from the 
nature of our institutions, renders it altogether 
impossible for either the.shape or size of our 
farms long to continue the same. If, therefore, 
there are any situations in our country, where 
live-fences are preferable to dead ones, it must 
be only around yards, gardens, orchards, and along 

rmanently fixed public roads. But even then, 

have strong doubts, provided we consult econo- 
my alone, whether fences, such as I have de- 
acribed, of locust, cedar, or chesnut, either com- 
hined, or each wood by itself, would not be found 
to be far preferable. At all events, before we go 
any farther in efforts to rear live hedges, which 











we know that our children, or some other persons 

culations, than we heretofore have done, in re- 

ard to the policy of adopting them, either asa 
seneral, or partial system of intlosure. I have 
said nothing of stone-fences, because the materi- 
als are not generally found in sufficient quantities ; 
but these fences are manifestly the best of all, 
when chey can be made without the labour of dis- 
tant transportation. 

I will no longer trespass on your time, gentle- 
men, but conclude with expressing my anxious 
wish that the approaching Congress may relieve 
our suspense and solicitude by a complete revision 
of our present tariff; and by the adoption of such 
a moderate and permanent system of duties, as 
may secure an adequate rev enue for all legitimate 
purposes, without materially affecting consump- 
tion, or injuriously checking the industry and en- 
terprise of either of the three great classes of so- 
ciety. Toattemptthe regulation of their private 
concerns by extending towards them what is 
called *“*Government protection and encourage- 
ment,” nearly resembles in folly, and far surpass- 
es in mischief, the conceit of the philosopher in 
Rasselas, who imagined that he had the power to 
regulate the seasons. As the Deity alone can 
wisely manage the last, so the animating and all 
controling principle which wz has implanted in 
each individual bosom to seek its own happiness, 
is, in general, the only safe guide for the manage- 
ment of the first. This is a matter which our 
political principles have fixed as far beyond the 
power, as the God of nature has placed it beyond 
the ken of our government. Let agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures stand as they ought 
to do—on their own footing ; neither looking up 
to government, and praying for partial, unconsti- 
tutional interferences in their own favour—but 
each laboring in their respective vocations to ma- 
nage their own private affairs in their own way ; 
and they will then show themselves for what they 
naturally are,—good friends, mutually dependent 
on each other for necessaries and comforts ;—not 
ever restless and quarrelsome rivals for govern- 
ment patronage, 


—<=>_ OO” <——_—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The following papers are now published for pre- 
servation and reference. They may in most 
particulars serve as models for other societics, 

ess experienced than the ancient and respecta- 

ble society of Massachusetts—we should al- 
ways be glad to get useful hints from any quar- 
ter, much more from one so eminently worthy 
of respectful consideration.—£dit. 4m. Far. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

To be observed at the CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION 
OF MANUFACTURES, PLOUGHING MartcH. and 
public sale of ANIMALS AND MANUFACTURES, 
at Brighton, on Wednesday, the 10th, and 
Thursday, the 11th of October, 1821. 








I. 

Business will commence on each day, at 9 
A.M. Onthe first day, the Trustees and Mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, will move in procession from the 
Agricultural Hall,to the Meeting House, where 
prayers will be offered, and an Essay on an 
Agricultural subject will be delivered ; and the 
names of Gentlemen composing the several 
Committees, and other necessary arrangements, 
will be announced. 


Il. 
All Stock, entered for Premium, must be put 
in the Pens before 9, A. M. according to the num- 


bers on their Tickets, as furnished by the Clerk, 
and under the direction of the Marshals. 


TH. 


| Gentlemen who have Fine Animals, not intend- 
ed to be offered for Premiums, will gratify the 
Society by exhibiting them intheir Field, where 
Pens will be allotted to them, subject tothe same 
rules with those who contend for Premiums. 

IV. 

No Animal can be removed from the Pens, but 
by permission of a Marshal or Trustee. 

V. 

The avenue between the ranges of Pens, is in- 
tended exclusively for the 7'rustees, Committees, 
Members of the Society, and invited persons ; it 
istherefore requested and expected, that‘no other 
person enterthe same, but at the invitation of 
one of the Trustees; but the Fie/d will be free to 
all. 

VI. 

All Articles, under the head of “ Domestic 
Manufacture,” it must be carefully noticed, are 
to be deposited in the Society’s Rooms, on’ Mon- 
day the 8th, to be examined by the Committee, 
on the 9th, deing the day before the Cattle Show. 
Persons offering them will hand tothe Secretary, 
the necessary Certificates of the growth of the 
Wool and Flax, and of the Manufacture, being 
within the State of Massachusetts, as they are 
jhot permitted themselves to be present at the ex- 
amination by the Committee ; but they are ex- 
ipected afterwards to see to their own goods, 
lwhich are not allowed to be removed from the 
;Hall, until after the public sale on the 11th. 

Vil. 

All persons offering Articles under the head of 
|“* Inventions,” will place them in the Lower Hall 
as directed by the person who will be there to re- 
ceive them, on Monday the 8th, and on the 9th, 
they will attend the Committee, furnished with 
evidence of their usefulness, &c. agreeably tothe 
premium list. 





Vill. 

Those persons offering Working Oren, (having 
regularly entered them,) will arrange them in the 
Society’s Field, under the direction of a Marshal, 
and must thereafter be under the direction of the 
Committee for that purpose. 

IX. 

Those persons who have entered Ploughs for 
the Match, will have them in the field designated 
for that purpose, and be ready tostart at 9, A. M. 
of the 11th. 

X. 

The following Gentlemen being appointed 
Marshals, Col. D.S. Greenouca, Col. LusHEer 
Gay, W. TIiLeston, and G. W. BEALE, Esq’rs. 
it isexpected that every person having business 
at the Show, will follow their directions, as also 
those of the Trustees of the Society, sothat pro 
per order and regularity may be supported. 


XI. 

As the Chairman of each Committee will pre- 
pare Rulesand Regulations, it is expected and re- 
quired, that all persons having business with 
either Committee, will govern themselves accor- 
dingly. 

XII. 

The Pretaiums will be awarded on the 11th at 
4, P. M.in the Meeting House ; and the Trea- 
surer will immediately after, inthe Society’s Hall 
pay all premiums awarded to persons living more 
than 10 miles from Boston; and all others are 
requested to call on him within ten days. 

XIII. 

The examination of /4nimais, will be on the 

10th, and the trial of Working Oxen, and the 
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Ploughing Match, and the sale of Animals and 
Manufactures, will be onthe 11th of October. 
XIV. 

All Fat Animals must be weigned before enter- 

ing the Pens, at the expense of their owners. 
XV. 

Animals to be sold at Public Auction onthe 2d 
day, (agreeably to notice in the Hand Bill fer 
Premiums, ) must be entered, anda description of 
the same given the Secretary on the 10th, to ena- 
ble them to enter the proper Pens, on the morn- 
ing of the 11th; the sale whereof, will commence 
in regular order, at 11 o’clock, precisely. An 
Auctioneer will attend to the sale, free of charge 
to the owners, who must be responsible for the 
delivery of their own Animals, in conformity to 
the conditions of the sale. The sale of Manu- 
factures will commence in the Hall, at twelve 
o’clock. Proprieters of Goods will have a list 
prepared to hand to the Auctioneer; they are 
also expected to collect their own monies ; it be- 
ing fully understood, that the Auctioneer is only 
to bid off the same, free of any expense; and the 
sale will commence with the first entry, and pro- 
ceedon regularly. 

XVI. 

Any Members of the Society who have not re- 
ceived their Certificates, will find a person at- 
tending for that purpose, at their Office in the 
Agricultural Hall, who will deliver them, on 

ayment of Five Dollars, the sum agreed upon 
instead of all annual assessments. The same 
xerson will also, on application in season, furnish 
ickets for their Dinner, at Dudley’s Tavern. 
XVII. 

The Hall will be opened between the hours of 
half past 2 and half past 4 o’clock, onthe 10th, 
exclusively for the Ladies and those Gentlemen 
who accompany them, forthe purpose of seeing 
the Manufactured Articles. A person will be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Ladies through the 
rooms, during the hours prescribed. 


GOREAM PARSONS, 
JOHN PRINCE, 
P. C. BROOKS, 
S. G. PERKINS, 


Committee of 
Arrangements. 





AN ACT 
In addition toan act for the encouragement of, 
AGRICULTURE and MANUFACTURES. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, That the seve- 
ral Agricultural Societies incorporated, and 
which hereafter may be incorporated within this 
Commonwealth, shall be, and hereby are authori- 
sed and empowered by their Trustees, or other 
officers, by them designated for the purpose, to 
define and fix bounds and limits of sufficient ex- 
tent for the erection of their cattle pens and yards, 
and for convenient passage ways to and about the 
same, on the days of their annual cattle shows 
and exhibitions ; and also for their ploughing 
matches, and trials of working oxen; within 
which bounds and limits, no persons shall be per- 
mitted to enter or pass, unless in conformity with 
the rules and regulatiens of the Trustees or other 
officers of said societiesrespectively. Andif any 
person shall enter or pass within the bounds and 
limits thus fixed and defined as aforesaid, contra- 
ry to the rules and regulations of the Trustees 6r 
other officers of said societies, as aforesaid, after 
he shall have been notifed thereof, he shall 
forfeit and pay asum, not less than one dollar nor 
more than five dollars, to be recovered before any 
Justice of the Peace of the same county, in an 
action of the case, at the suit of the Treasurer of; 
said society, to the use of the society aforesaid :) 


Provided, however, that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to authorise such societies to 
occupy or include within their limits as afore- 
said, the estate of any person or persons, without 
the consent of the owners thereof, or to occupy 
any public highway in such manner as to obstruct 
the public travel therein. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That for the 
purpose of enabling the societies aforesaid, to 
give greater efficiency to the rules and regulations 
of their respective officers for the preservation 
of good order, on the particular oecasions of their 
public cattle shows and exhibitions, the Trustees 
of the said societies respectively, shall be,and here- 
by are authorised to nominate and appoint a suf- 
ficient number of suitable persons, who shall be in- 
habitants of the county, toact as marshals, who shall 
be sworn to the faithful and impartial discharge of 
their duty, and shall have the same authority in 
relation to the preservation of the public peace, 
and to the service and execution of criminal pro- 
cess, and which may be directed to them accor- 
dingly, within the towns respectively, in which 
such shows and exhibitions may be held, as Con- 
stables by law now have ; and they shall exercise 
their said office from twelve o’clock at noon of the 
day preceding the day of the commencement of 
such shows and exhibitions, until twelve o’clock 
at noon, of the day succeeding the termination 
thereof, and no longer. 

{ dppiroved by the Governor, February 9th, 1821.] 
ee ) 
From the Aurora. 
CANALS. 
he attention, directed to canal navigation, in 
various parts of the United Statcs, at the present 
moment, is highly honerable, and promises great 
advantages, to the country at large. The glory, 


—————L 


posed canal may benefit Baltimore to the disad- 
vantage of Philadelphia, it is too grovelling to be 
seriously entertained : whatever is for the advan- 
tage of Heanor teins, evi be beneficial to Phila- 
delphia ; and as a multiplicity of markets must be 
of importance tothe state, it will be the fault of 
Philadelphia, if it shall not derive a fair propor- 
tion of advantage and honour from every im- 
provement on the borders of the state. In ma- 
king the great canal, the enlightened statesmen 
of New York didnot pause, because a large por- 
tion of the western trade would be likely to pass 
from the canal down the Susquehanna ; they had 
the prosperity of the whole state in view, as well 
as the welfare of their great maritime port, but 
they did not check the one with the fallacious ex- 
pectation of serving the other ; any such policy is 
as contemptible as it is false. 

With respect to canal navigation in our own 
state, as much is doing as is perhaps practicable 
in the outset. All that is said in Maryland about 
the vast consequence of the Susquehanna, is so 
much urged in favor of exertion in Pennsylvania ; 
the increase of population and improvement in 
the interior of the state, is far greater than is 
supposed even by well-informed persons: the 
mere fact that we are in earnest attending to 
the union canal, has given a spirit to enterprise, 
and attracted population to vacant lands. It is in 
the natural course of things, that settlers from 
the east and north should come into Pennsylva- 
nia: the migration of such personsto New York, 
has greatly contributed to its presperity, and a 
similar result must follow inthis state. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to imagine, that, any improve- 
ments made by Baltimore can seriously affect 
Philadelphia—the resources of Pennsylvania are 
equal to the supply of both ports, if each will be 
content withcut a monopoly. 

But above all, the formation of canals will have 





which is merited, by setting the great example, | 


York ; itis true that Pennsylvania was the first) 
to make an attempt, and that Massachusetts was 
the first to complete, an artificial water commu-_ 
nication; but New York hasa just claim to re- 
nown, asthe successful accomplisher of a work,’ 
which, in boldness of design and rapidity of cxc- 
cution would do honor tothe most enlightened | 
and powerful nation. It is asserted in the New| 
Hampshire Gazette, that no less than five new! 
canals are now in contemplation inthe New Eng- 
land states ; andif our eastern neighbors direct 
their energies to such works, as zealously as they 
have devoted them to manufactures, there can be 
no doubt but similar success will be their reward. 

The state of Ohio has engaged Mr. James 
Geddes, one of the most skilful engineers of New 
York, to make the requisite surveys and esti- 
mates for the Ohio canal—a work which would 
connect the Ohio with the lakes: Mr. Geddes is 
toreceive a salary of $1500 a year, and his ex- 
penses are besides to be defrayed. When we 
consider that so stupendous a werk is contempla- 
ted by so young a state as Ohio, we blush at the 
tardiness of Pennsylvania, and are disgusted at 
the efforts of those, who for factious purposes, 
still grumble at the efforts that are now making 
to retrieve the character of the state. 

The people of Baltimore appear to be sensible 
of the vast importance of the trade of the Sus- 
quehanna, and accordingly propose to make a 
canal sixty miles in length, in order to overcome 
the obstacles which the falls in that river oppose 
toafree navigation. Far from desiring to damp 
their ardor by depreciating the importance of the 
Susquehanna, we donot hesitate to say, that high- 





ly as they estimate the trade of that river, it is 
still more valuable thanthey suppose. As to the 


in this particular, belongs to the state of New) 





consideration, that the completion of the pro- 


so great an influcnce upen the minds, manners and 
affections of Americans, by as it were concentra- 
ting them or attracting them to each other, that 
he must be a sorry politician indced, who can de- 
scend to acalculation about local pecuniary ad- 
vantages or losses. Our territory is extensive 
cven to unwieldiness—its extent isunfriendly toa 
similarity of principles and habits; so that he 
who gives the smallest aid to strengthen, by ap- 
proximation the ties of political and social affini- 
ty, will contribute to the happiness and duration 
of the republic. 
—haP ? 


FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT, 





Turnips may be raised with advantage : they af- 
ford not only sauce for the family, but much food 
for cattle and sheep. The garden will yield a sup- 
ply for early sauce, and new land the best for the 
table ir winter. But it is principally for the pur- 
pose of providing sustenance for cattle and for 
sheep that their cultivation is recommended. 

Ot this vegetable there are various kinds, but the 
Swedish turnip (Ruta Baga) is preferable. It is 
most productive, most nutricious and easiest to be 
preserved for the future use of cattle. 

They will grow in almost any soil when well 
prepared; but in alight soil, consisting of sand 
and loom, they may be raised in the greatest per- 
fection. They will flourish in a rich heavy soil, 
and the crop will be abundant, but too rank to be 
sweet. 

In the preparation of the ground, manure, sow- 
ing and culture, and the harvesting and preserva- 
tion of turnips, a method should be observed near- 
ly similar to that of raising carrots. 

As the stems and leaves of turnips are much 
larger than those of carrots, the rows should be 
more distant—at least three feet apart, and the 
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plants in the rows twelve or fourteen inches from 
cach other. This distance is necessary for their 
growth and to admit the horse plough without in- 
juring the plants. Halfa pound of seed is sufli- 
cient to sow anacre. Before the seed is sown, it 
it is adviscable to put it into a vessel with wate 
and skim off the light defective seeds which rise 
on the surface. The residue may then be rolled 
in lime or plaster and thensowed. The best time 
for sowing seed is from the tenth tothe thirteenth 
of June. 

More than eight hundred bushels of turnips have 
heen raised to the acre ; but four or five hundred 
may be considered as an average crop on good land 
well cultivated. The produce of such an acre 
will afford much food for cattle and shcep—it will 
be more than the hay which several acres afford. 





them cvery year with my Indian corn, and the 
same labour that raises the corn, cultivates the 
pumpkins : and I obtain from five or ten cart-loads 
‘rom the They will grow on any land that is 
capable .2elding corn. “ Pumpkins,” says Mr. 
Rose, *‘ are usually raised by our farmers among 
their corn: but, although useful that way, I am 
persuaded that there are but few crops that will 
better pay the farmer’s care, than pumpkins rais- 
ed by themselves. And it is useful for a farmer to 
have as great a variety of forage and provender as 
he conveniently can. Without pumpkins and abun- 
dant root crops, he will feed his cattle to great dis- 
advantage.” 

Beans are a vegetable that every farmer should 
raise. They will grow wellin a deep moist soil, and 
flourish on clay ground. J have found noc: ficulty 





The leaves and stems of the Swedish turnip en 
one acre will be equal to a ton of hay ; but as these | 
cannot be preserved long in a sound state, they, 
should be given to the cattle when green—in that} 
state they will cat them greedily. The turnip: 

should be given to the cattle and sheep the last of 


in raising them on land that was unfavourable to the 
growth of corn, Put ifthe landis very richly ma- 
nured, they often run too tiuch to vines to yield a 
largecrop Of this fact ] am convinced by repeat- 


ed experiments made in dierent years on varions | 


1 caused several! hills ina row tobe; mounted on it, was drawn several times through 


i. 1. £ e 
kincs of soil. 








through the centre five feet wide, carried off, 
slowly, the water from the spring and winter 
flicods of the neighbouring high-grounds. I be- 
gan at first, with ten acres, and the next year the 
whole was under the plough—it was struck out 
into lands of from ene to two rods wide, as was 
found convenient, on account of roots, mounds, 
&c. and in a direction to the ditch; the lands 
were back-fvrrowed, as it is called, and the wa- 
ter furrows were cleared out by one or two extra 
bouts—as the tract was narrow, the ditch being 
incumbered with roots, and its sides unequal, it 
was found necessary to plough directly across, by 
which it was nearly filled up. The first heavy 
rain its contents were of the consistence cf mor- 
tar, and a stop was put to all operations. To 
have cleared it out with shovels would have been 
a heavy and expensive job; aplough was tried 
with very little advantage. A maple sapling, 
that had been taken up with all its close and hori- 
zontal roots, extending four feet, was cut 6 feet 
loug, hitched to a strong team, and with a man 


winter and during the spring before the grass|supplied with as much manure as what J put on|the middle of the ditch, completely scooping out 


grows in the pasture ; at that scason cattle not on-jIndian corn, the vines in these hills were threeja passage for the water, throwing the mud on 
ly need succulent food, but the turnips are then in}times as large as inthe adjoining ones, but the!each side, and filling up the inequalities ; the on- 
their best state : for Cobbctt observes these turnips! quantity of beans they yieldcd was not half so large /ly manual labour necessary, was to clear out the 


are not fully ripe and fit for use till February. 
The cultivation of turnips not only yields a pro- 


as from the same number of hills which had only 
half that quantity of manure. 


Where a crop of 


jmouths of the water-furrows with a shovel, which 
;Was soon performed—in the subsequent opera- 


fit to the farmer, but they meliorate the soil on|beans is raised they communicate a blackness to'tions, the maple was frequently resorted to, with 


which they grow by the swelling of their roots, 
and prepare it for succeeding crops. ** No person” 
saysthe Encyclopedia, ** ever deserved better of 
a country, than he who first cultivated turnips in 
the field. ‘No plant is better fitted for the climate 
of Britain, no plant prospers better in the coldest 

art of it, and no plant contributes more to fertility. 

hn a word, there has not for two centuries been in- 
troduced into britain, a more valuable improve- 
ment.” 

As contributing tothe supply of food for cattle, 
cabbage is an article that may be profitably raised 
in the ficld. By setting the plants three feet dis- 
tant from each other on a line in rows running each 
way, so much of the labour may be done with a 
horse plough, so as to leave but little for the hoe. 
The quantity of feod, that can be raised on an acre 
thus cultivated is very great, and will afford much 
nourishment to cattle in autumn and carly in win- 
ter, when grass fails and they require support from 
the barn. Nor is the labour great that is necessary 
for the culture of this vegetable ; but to obtain u 
good crop, the ground should be previously plough- 
ed several times and well manured. Farmers, it} 
they would make the experiment, would find this 
method of procuring subsistence for their stock 
less expensive and more profitable, than that of 
furchasing more land for pasturing and mowing. 
The extending the limits of our farms, and the 
neglecting the cultivation of what we possess, 1s an 
error that cannot too often Se reproved. ‘This er- 
ror has been so long cherished, that it has acquir- 


the soil resembling vegetable mould or loamy soil. 


part a portion of it to the land. Their roots 
strike deep into the earth and meliorate and pre- 
pare the ground on which they grow for succeed- 
ing crops. 

They should be planted about the same time as 
Indian corn ; and in hills from two and a half to 
three feet apart. ‘They should be hoed twice, and 
that when they are dry. Hocing them when they 
are wet either with dew or rain as injurious, and 
usually produces a rust fatal to the crop, If af- 
ter the second hoeing, weeds should come up, it 
will be necessary to remove them, or they will 
materially injure the beans. 

As an article for culinary purposes they are va- 
luable, not only when green, but after they are 
ripe ; the white bean, when properly dried is a good 
and wholesome sauce at all seasons of the year. The 
demand for them is considerable, and they com- 
mand a fair pricein the market. From long expe- 
rience | have found them useful as food for sheep late 
in winter and early in spring —CINCINNATUS. 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, 
Vol. 4, No. 2. 
WET UNPRODUCTIVE MEADOW RE- 
CLAIMED. 
By S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. Vice President of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 





ed the force of Aahiz, And every successful meth- 
od of raising more food from iess land has a t»n- 
dency to correct the evil, and render the farmer 
more content with his farm. 

The cultivation of the pumpkin isan object wor- 
thy the attentioa ot every provident husbandman, 
it not only furnishes means for increasing the va- 
‘riety of dishes for our annual festivals and other 
days, but contributes to the support of our cattle 
and swine. In autumn and the early part of win- 
ter they afford good feod for swine, particularly 
so, when boiled, mashed and mixed with a small 
portion of Indian meal. Andthere are few things, 
of which cattle in general, are fonder, and on which 
they thrive better. Forthose that are fatting, and 
for milch cows, they are excellent—they give a 
fine colour and pleasant flavour to the milk. There 
are but few articles which I raise on the farm with 


In compliance with the request of the Board 
‘of ‘Trustees ] will endeavour to detail the man- 
jagement, in reclaiming a tract of 20 acres of 
| Woodcock-meadow, or swail, upon my farm ;— 
lithe contrast between its present and former ap- 
| pearance having attracted some attention. The 
soil is a light, black, vegetable mouid, mixed with 
fine white sand, upon thin, alternate strata of 
blue, yellow-veined clay, and the same kind of 
fine sand. ‘This sub-soil retained all the surface 
water, and so level and wet was the whole tract, 
that the hay seldom paid the labour of harvest- 
ing; and except in dry summers its value for 
pasture was trifling—besides, one quarter was 
occupied b flag ponds and mounds, that produced 
nothing. No part except four acres of the upper 
end had been subdued, in any other way, than by 
cutting the bushes and floating ; the vestiges of a 





se Kittle labour that afford so much profit, I plant 


dam for that purpose now remain—a ditch 








similar success. When sufficiently dry the lands 


The fact is they receive much nourishment from were harrowed, in the same direction they were 
the surrounding atmosphere, and appear to im-|ploughed, and then ridged with a large Dutch 


plough and two yeke of oxen, these ridges were 
made by turning one furrow neariy upon another, 
the space being perhaps ten inches, into which 
the manure was put, and were about five fect 
apart. Inthe centre of the ridges potatoes were 
pianted in hills, from three to four feet apart—in 
cultivating, they were ploughed between the 
ridges on/y, with a yoke of oxen, or two mules 
tandem, and the earth to form the hills, taken 
out of the furrows, so that the ridges remained 
entire, and the crop secure from too much wet, 
which otherwise would have destroyed it, As it 
is not the intention of this communication to state 
the particulars of this crop, I shall only observe, 
that it was an average one, with the uplands in 
the neighbourhood—had the manure been more 
suitable for potatoes it probably would have ecx- 
ceeded; but in-applying the manure, which was 
a compost of bones and hoofs from the soap and 
glue boilers, fermented with leeched ashes and 
sandy loam. 1 was governed partly by necessity, 
and having in view, the preparation of the two 
first substances for the permanent crop of grass 
that was to follow, they heing of too fiery a na- 
ture to be laid down fresh with grass-seeds. The 
next season, the lands as first laid out, were again 
vack-furrowed, ridgea, and the same process 
pursued as before, with less labour, the same 
kind of manure, andthe crop rather better; and 
as soon as it wasoff, the lands were ploughed in 
the same manner as before, for the purpose of 
iaying it down ; but they were not sufficiently con- 
vex to take off the water entirely, and very une- 


qual. Repeated ploughing and harrowing might 
have produced the desired effect, but time would 


have been wasting, and it became necessary to 
try the operation calied turnpiking. A scraper, 
made of thin pine plank four feet long and two 
teet wide, shod with iron, with a couple of old 
plough handles fixed by staples conveniently for 
aman to hold, and small chains connected with 
them from the centre, to which the chain from a 
yoke of oxen were hitched. The scraper was 
then placed inthe water furrow of the first land 
in such a position as would take up as much earth 
as the oxen could draw and walk briskly. When 
he came tothe centre of the land, which may 
now be called a érogd ridge, the man raised the 
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scraper and followed on to the next, treating each 
ridge in the same manner till he had gone over 
fifteen or twenty, he then came about and re- 
turned by theside of his former track, till he had 
performed the same operation over the whole—iu 
some parts a second scraping was hecessary.— 
As the scraper was light the man held it up till 
he came to the water-furrows, or such places as 
he wanted to take the earth from, and the work 
was not harder than to hold a plough in new 
rough ground. As there is no stopping, the oxen 
may perform as much in a day as they can har- 
row with a harrow of the same width of the scra- 
per. After the ridges had been harrowed level, 
and the water-furrows cleared out, the whole re- 
sembled a field of turnpike roads. To each acre 
were spread 200 bushels of dry leeched ashes, 
and 3 pecks of timothy seed, sown, harrowed, and 
rolled—the sowing was from the 20th September 
to the Ist November, and on most parts the seed 
vegetated before winter. It was my intention to 
have kepta particular account of this cuterprize, 





horses having been reckoned at the iniportation 
prices, and labour at the rate of twelve shillings 
a week fora man. Further, that in the estimate 
of the produce that accompanied the above, the 
grain was charged at the importation prices, and 
a value put upon the green crops; that 5s, 4d. a 
stone for live stock was required to afford, and 
that with these prices there was only a trifling 
balance left after paying the expenses. First, ] 
have to notice that from the annexed statement 
it appears that grain is at present 48 per cent. be- 
low the importation, or what has been proved to 
be the lowest remunerating prices. Taking 5s. 
4d. a stone as the lowest remunerating price for 
live stock, and 3s. as the present value, gives a 
reduction of 43} per cent. on this article. Reck- 
oning the former at two thirds, and the latter at 
one third of the produce of a farm, the above 
shews that it averages 464 per cent. below what 
has been proved to be needful, with the scale of 
expenses of 1821, toindemnity the farmer. Pro- 
vided these data are correct, it is clear that, to 





but the work, owing to wet weather, and other|save from loss, the whole of the outgoings upon 


causes, became so blended with other operations 
of the farm, that it was foundimpracticable. I be- 
lieve, however, that the potato crops nearly paid 
the expense, the two first years ; and I am convin- 
ced that the whole expense besidesthe value of the 
crops, including the extra expense, compared with 
laying down common upland, did not exceed ten 
dollars peracre. The crop of grass the following 
season owing to the plants being so very young, 
was light—heads were formed but no seed produ- 
eed. The hay resembled rowen, and was of 
more value than any crop the land would have 
borne had it been sown with the grass seed in the 
spring, asis usual. The land for four successive 
years since, without a dressing of any manure has 
averaged two tons per acre—not estimated tons, 
as taken out of the field, but weighed out in the 
winter and spring in the Boston market, being 
put in a barn by itself, and an exact account kept 
of the sales. ‘The last season the crop was light- 
er, but no water remaining even inthe water-fur- 
rows, it has become a fine perennial meadow, and 
with slight top dressing once intwo or three years 
will forever be productive of the sweetest her- 


ition, to effect such a reduction. 


a farm must be reduced in the same proportion, 
that is, 464 per ceut. The important inquiry 
ithen is, if it is possible, under the existing taxa- 
By referring to 
the annexed document it will be seen that seed, 
and keep of horses, amount to about 27 per cent. 
These being the only charges that farmers gene- 
rally have received an abatement in, equal to the 
fall in the price of produce, there remains 73 per 
cent. to be brought to the reduction required. 
Of this, rent is 23 per cent.; and however hard 
it may be upon the landed interest (till the taxes 
that effect them are taken off,) it is certain, if the 
present state of things continue, this charge will 
soon sustain the above fall. ‘This would bring one 
half of the expenses to the scale required, to ad- 
mit of corn being grawn at present prices, but 
the difficulty is in eifecting the reduction in the 
other half. With the exception of poor rates, | 
admit that all the charges that compose it may 
be reduced, but that the reduction can be carried 
so far as 464 per cent. 1 contend is impossible, 
without first reducing taxatioa to the scale of 
1792. How much reduction, under the present 
taxation, can be effected I cannot undertake to 





bage. The value of the land in the estimation of} 

many, who were acquainted with its former state, | 

is thought to be more than quadruple. 

It may be proper to state, that I have not suf-' 
fered the Jand to be fed with any kind of stock,! 
but have some seasons taken a second crop. 

Brighton, 25th April, 1816. 

er () <a ——— 

Extracts from the last file of the London Far- 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

STATEMENT OF THE EXPENSES OF 

FARMING. 
Walton-upon- Thames, 12th Feb, 1822. | 

SIR, 

ANNEXED to this isa statement founded upon 





say, but no one who has reflected on the opera- 
tion of the taxes in increasiig the expense of the 
farmer, labourer, and tradesman, will, I think, 
be sanguine enough to believe that more than 25 
per cent. is practicable. If then the charges 
which constitute this half of the expenses can- 
not be reduced more than the above, there will 
be a loss of 214 per cent. on it, or 10} on the totat 
expenditure. ‘Lo allow farming to be carried on, 
this loss must ultimately come off the landlord, 
and which will make a further reduction of his 
rent of 465 per cent., and which, added to the 
464 already reckoned upon, make a total of 93 
per cent., thereby leaving him only 7 per cent. 


additional charge that both the tanner and shoe 
maker must make to enable them to pay the taxes 
on the various articles used by them, as well as 
the interest on the amount of duty advanced by 
them. The same observations apply to beer. 
The malster and brewer, besides requiring a 
larger profit to enable them to pay their taxes, 
must also charge interest onthe duty advanced 
‘by them. This is the more needful, as their risk 
from bad debts is more than tripled in conse- 
quence of the taxes increasing the price of their 
article in that proportion. Surely the circum- 
stance of all who have not the means of brewing 
their own beer, paying at this time 300 per cent. 
duty in that article, ought to convince 4. B.C. 
that the taxes press much heavier than his cal- 
culations have shewn. 
Iam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
ANDREW SCOTT. 
FARMING EXPENSES. 
Rent - - - 25,208 per cent. to total expen. 
Poor and Church 
Rates - - - 

Assessed Taxes & 


4.641 per do. of do. 





Insurance - - .771 per do. of do, 
| Pradesinen’s Bills 4.362 per do. of do. 
[Kecp of Horses 16.752 per do. of do. 
'Diminution in va- 

lue of do. - - .837 per do. of do. 
\Labour - - 21.400 per do. of do. 
Seed - = - 10.091 per do. of do. 


Manure, &c.  - 
Incidental Expen- 
ges - - - - 
Keep of family, pub- 
lic expences, &c. 13.960 per do. of do. 





3.141 per do. of do. 


857 per do. of do. 


100,000 
Average prices of Corn for the week ended 
Jan. 26th, being the fourth of the six preceding 
Feb. 15th. 


Wheat £2 10 7 Import. price of do. £4 0 0 
Rye - 1 45 - do.ofdo. - - 21306 
Barley 1 02 :- de. odo « - 2 *o'6 
Oats - 0169 - do.ofdo. - - 1° 70 
Beans - 1 25 - do.ofdo. - - 2130 
Peas - 1°48 - do.ofdo, - - 31390 








L7 19 Obeing 48 pr.ct.less. £15 6 0 


ON ‘TARES. 

Pump-court, Temple, November 21, 1821. 
Sir,—The mention of tares made in your last 
paper, induces me totrouble you with a few obser- 
vations on that highly valuable tribe of plants to 
which much less attention has been paid than 
their importance in agriculture justly demands : 
and inasmuch asevery small stay which can retard 
the impoverishment of the farmer must be useful, 
1 hope that 1 may be pardoned for intruding on the 





i need hardly add, that this is a consideration|notice of your readers. 


that ought to excite the most earnest attention of 
every landed proprietor in the kingdom. The 


ny species, besides mere varieties : 


Of the vicia, properly so termed, there are ma- 
Jam not ac- 


my estimate of farming expenses, published in Certain effect in my opinion of the present circu- 
your Journal of the 2nd April, 1821, showing lating medium (gold at the old standard of £3. 17s. 
what per cent. the different charges are of the 104d. an ounce) is to establish a low scale of 
total expenditure. 1 also add a statement, show- prices ; ana if under such a scale the taxes are 
ing what per cent. grain is below the importation not greatly reduced, they must operate in destroy- 
prices. My object in giving these documents is ing not only the landed interest, but aiso tne ag- 
to point out, that excepting an abatement of rents ricultural capital of the kingdom. In concluding, 
is obtained of nearly 93 per cent. it is impossible I cannot forbear noticing a letter on the subject of 
with the existing taxation for farming to be’ car- taxation, signed 4. B. C., and published in your 
ried on to a profit with the present price of pro- Journal of the 4th inst. Although I do not feel 
duce. Before proceeding farther it may be ne- myself competent to shew the fuil extent of the 
cessary to premise that the estimate referred to pressure of the taxes upon agriculture, yet | have 
was given as a fair average of the expenses of 20 hesitation in saying, that the view that the 
farming in England, and was made upon a farm above letter gives is extremely imperfect. For 
tithe-free, and wholly arable, seed and keep of Iustance, in the article shoes, he has omitted the 





quainted with more than two species which are 
strictly perennial ; these are the vicia sehium, 
or bush vetch, and vicia cracca, or tutied vetch, 
Phe first of these produces so very early an her- 
bage, so rich, so bulky, and so many crops in the 
year, (for it may be cut three or four times in the 
year,) that itis very singular this plant should not 
have obtained a place in the cuitivation of im- 
proving farmers : the obstacle, probably to its gen- 
eral introduction is, the circumstance, that its 
seed lies long in the ground, often till the following 
year before it comes up, but it appears to me amply 
to repay the delay. 

The vicia cracci, or tufted vetch, does not spring 
early in the scason, but it produces a profusion of 
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Yich fodder late in the summer. Jt is also prolific}a few species which I have in growth, of the gene- 
of seed, and it possesses the happy quality of not|ra, /athyrus, ervan, and dens. 


being stifled by grasses when it is intermixed in 
meadows. It thrives in the stiffest clays, even in 
those which are very poor, and in reducing such 


to permanent pasture, this plant, if the seed can} gp .,,0¢7 of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 


be procured, should never be omitted. ‘The seed 
of this also lies long in the ground, and the plant 
does not attain maturity till the third or fourth sum- 
mer, but it seems of long duration afterwards. It 
therefore seems desirable to discover a {it course 
of crops with which this may be so combined that 
the ground may not be unproductive, while this 
plant is attaining its maturity: perhaps, if sown 
with wheat early in autumn, and if clover be sown 
in spring, it might succeed. 


the real winter tare, (vicia sativa ) hardiness, nu- I 
tritive quality, and bulk, being all considered. It}, 
is well known to be much superior, in the two first I 


of these qualities, to the vicia /athyroides, or spring} Mjscellane’s. 


tare, although the latter surpasses it somewhat in 
bulk, and much in the rapidity of itsgrowth. The 
Canadian lentile or white tare is probably more 
grateful to sheep, because the haulm is slenderer 
and finer than either of the two last preceding 
plants ; this, if sown in autumn, comes into blos- 
som a fortnight sooner than the winter tare but it 
suffers much more from a severe winter than does 
the common winter tare, If sown in spring at the 
same time with the spring tare, the Canadian len- 
tile blossoms about a week before the latter, as I} 
proved in the last summer. It istolerably prolific) 





of seed, which surpasses in brilliancy of colour) post Office. 


the most delicate pea, but the plant is much small- 
er in bulk than is the spring tare. 
Another annual tare, of which I have conceived 
the highest hope, is a newly discovered specie 
which Mr. Vilmorin, an eminent botanist at Paris, 
has named vicia fseudocracca, from its resem- 
blance to the vicia cracca: this sown in Septem- 
ber, hada decided advantage over the winter tare 
in the month of April, in the luxuriance of its 
growth ; and it kept the superiority both in height, 
and probably in weight also, during the whole 
summer. 





. Customs. - - 
Of the annual tares, it may well be doubted Guetes . = « 


whether any will ever be found much superior to Stamps. - - - 





1 am, Sir, yourobedient servaut, W. P, T. 


STATE OF THE BRITISH REVENUE. 


Great Britain ( exclusive of the Arrears of War 
Duty on Malt and Property), in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1821, and 5th Jan. 
1822, shewing the Increase or Decrease on each 
head thereof. 

Quarters ended Sth. 
Jan. 

| 1822. 


Dec. 
1821. 





2,117,659) 
6,315,737) 
1,535,474! 1,497,128 
$21,000 308,000 
2,333,674, 2,292,788 
473,000) 45,418 
119,686} 5,509 


2,486,896|369, 
6,390,939] 75 

38,346 
12,000 


ost Office. -| 
40,966 


Ass’d Taxes. 
sand Taxes. 

















Deduct decrease} 92,312 








cepa ‘ 





articles of beer and British spirits is very nearly 
equal to the decrease in wine and foreign spirits. 
So that, perhaps, the balance in comfort, as well 
as in revenue, is pretty nearly equal. As for 
those who have sacrificed their taste for tobacce 
and snuff, we suppose they have sought consola- 
tion in tea, for here again the increase and de- 
crease are nearly equal. 





ON FEEDING SHEEP WITH MANGEL 
WURTZEL. 
Herefordshire, Jan. 25th 1822. 
Sir—It is rather unusual for a man to write on 
a subject, which he professes to be totally igno- 
rant of ; and in addition to this, your correspon- 
dent Mr. Thorpe, in his letter of January 3rd, 
scems disposed to doubt the veracity of one who 
has planted and used mangel wurtzel for several 
years past: however it is done openly, and in an 
inoffensive manner; therefore 1 freely forgive 
him. 
Ihave neither leisure nor inclination to enter 
jinto a controversy with Mr. T.; but I deem it 


13,165,313}13,568,217|495,216/92,312\necessary to answer his letter of the 3rd inst. and 


to repeat, for his satisfaction, if he pleases, that 
‘“‘ ] weighed five wether sheep and put them into 
a barn, as stated in my letter of the 12th ult. 











\enees 
Inc. on the Quarter |402,904 




















‘JYears ended 5th Jan. 
1821. 1822. Inc. | Dec. 
Customs. - -} 8,631,891} 9,135,102/503,211 
{Excise. - -/26,364,702/26,546,415|181,713 
Stamps. - -| 6,151,347] 6,108,640 42,707 
1,389,000] 1,318,000 71,000 
'Ass’d. Tax.| 6,311,346] 6,256,811! 54,535 
‘Land Tax. | 1,192,257] 1,263,274] 71,017 
. |Miscelian’s.| 293,938 303,463} 9,525 
at t 
50,334,481 50,931,705 ,765,466 168,242 
Deduct Decrease.|168,242 





a 


} ' 
| Inc. onthe Year. 597,224 





The revenue of the year ending the 5th Jan.! 


1822, therefore, is about £51,000,000, and exceeds 


jand in that situation they were regularly suppli- 
led with 25lbs. of mangel wurtzel ( /ess than three 
‘roois) and Sibs. of good hay during every 24 
hours, for each sheep, and this continued for 
five successive weeks, at the expiration of which 
time they were weighed out, and had gained upon 
jan average 8lbs. per quarter.” It seems to 
strike Mr T. with wonder, that animals should 
‘gain so much more than he states they -would 
igain, when at grass in the month of May and 
the following months; but when it is considered, 
that the sheep were penned up in a warm barn, 
and without the possibility of exercise, they were 


-/much on a footing with pigs in a stye, fed on bar- 


ley meal and pease, or like unto turkeys, if cram- 
med with the best Carolina rice. It is not vat all 
extraordinary for animals having an aptitude to 
fatten, to make still greater progress, when fed 
(on such a sweet succulent root as mangel wurt- 





It flowered most profusely, but it had that of last year by nearly £600,000. On refer-|zel, corrected with a little good hay. Mr. T. 


m too thick for its habits of exuberant a: : : é 2 : . riage ar 
been sown too tl ence to Mr. Vansittart’s ‘budget of June last, it/pleads his being a novice in the cultivation and 


growth ; and the seed pods rotted under the bulk 
onthe ground. It promises a great abundance of 
early food for ewes and lambs, and probably would 
bear a second growth after once feeding, sufficient- 
ly ample for the purposes of hay or a seed crop. 
Vicia Monantha is too tender to bear severe win- 
ter, if sown in autumn, in wetland ; ina rich warm 


The income to meet 


Total revenue for England - £51,000.000 
Supposed revenue for Ireland - 3,500,000 





£54,500,000 


will be seen that he stated the total charge for!/general knowledge of the root; therefore, un- 
the year to be £52,000,000. 
this charge is as foliows: 


‘der such circumstances, it may be difficult for 
)any one to convince him of its extraordinary pro- 
perties: it is possessed of greater specific gravi- 
ty than*that valuable root, the Swede turnip. Per- 
haps Mr. T. is unacquainted with the fact, that 
during the reign of that enterprizing man, Buo- 


sand, and after a moderate winter, like the last, it The surplus, therefore, of £2,500,000 may be|naparte, he passed a law, that all farmers in 


is excessively productive of a large matted seed, 
and its herbage is very considerable. The nar- 
rowness of its leaf renders it (unless thickly sown) 
less capable of smothering weeds than the broad- 
leaved winter tare. 


in those articles which are considered luxuries, 


Vicia Lutea, or yellow-blossomed tare, also is|there has been a very considerable decrease. 


very productive of seed, and if sown in September, 
well endures a moderate winter ; but this like the 
last preceding species, is of much less bulk thar 
the winter tare. 

The vicia biennis and vicia sylvatica (after sev- 
eral small experiments,) appear to me little wor- 
thy of cultivation, at least in a calcareous loam ; 
they have yielded me so little produce, that the 
extension of their vegetation to a second year does 
not appear to compensate for their deficiency of 
bulk and difficulty of growth. 

I have several! other species of tare, of which 
at present I know so little, that it does not become 
me to offer an opinion on their value : after another 
year I shall be 





The duty on wine is £8,620 less this year than in 
the preceding ; andthe demand for foreign spirits 
has decreased so much, as to make a difference of 
£102,506 between the duties of two years : tobac- 
co and snuff, no slirht sources of enjoyment to a 
large class of people, have been used with such 
comparative temperance as toproduce a diminu- 
tion of £128,251 in the profits of the excise from 
that source. As a set-off to these reductions, it 
appears that the tea-drinkers have contributed an 
addition of no less than £158,722 to the revenue 
of the preceding year, while the drinkers of beer 
have supplied a quota of £76,750. The compa- 
rative cheapness of British spirits has also creat- 


tter acquainted with their worth./ed a demand for that beverage to the amount (in 


Should these lines be deemed worthy of inser- duty) of £42,364 above the former year. It is 


tion, I shall, at a future time, state my remarks on 





somewhat curious, that the increase on these two 


called the Sinking Fund, available on the 5th of, Flanders should set apart a portion of their 
January, 1822, for the redemption of so much of 
the debt of £800,000,000 as £2,500,000 will pur- 
chase. 


farms for the cultivation of this root, for the pur- 
pose of making sugar, and which experiment 
more than equalled his most sanguine expecta- 
tions; good sugar was produced at one shilling 
per pound, when at the same time West India 
sugar was selling in France at five shillings per 
pound :* this circumstance will give Mr. T. 
some idea of the nutritious quality of mangel 
wurtzel. With regard to the manner of cultiva- 
tion, I must leave that tothe able hand of your 
correspondent Mr Addams, who has, I think, 
promised to give it to usin detail; but as the 
method I pursued last season may be additional 
information, I will briefly state it. The land (a 
sandy soil) was prepared as for Swede turnips, 
geod rotten dung placed in drills, at 18 inches 
distance in the rows, and my plants were full 12 
inches apart; the seeds were planted the last 
week in April, not exceeding two inches under 








* See that entertaining work Radcliffi’s Arri- 
culture of #landers. 
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the surface, with a small planting stick, taking wise agreeing, that I am led to enquire the result 
care not to put more than one pod (which con- of experience, rather than rely upon the opinions 
tains more than one sced ) in each hole ; the plants of theorists, before I discard, for the favorites ot 
make their appearance in about 21 days; and the day, the stock of my grand-father’s farm.— 
when about the size of cabbage plants, care was| At one time, Alderney’s were in fashion; fitted 
taken that only one plant remained in a hole ;! for every purpose ; suited to every soil ; peculiar- 
hey were kept clean by a single horse hoe in the ly adapted to our climate ; to all but our purses. 
rows, and hand weeding between the plants: af- Next came North Devons in turn; their beauty, 
ter having had immense quantities of the large'agility, vigour, and shape, had attracted the eye 
leaves taken from them during the last four of the “rich Mr. Coke,” and had been honored 
months they were in the ground, they were pull- by mingling in “ Holkham Park” with his Deer, 
ed up about the end of November (but this great-. As milkers, we are told they were vunrivalied in 
ly depends on the season,) and placedin heaps in Norfolk ; in America, of course they could not be 
the open ground, and covered with straw andearth surpassed. Next came Tees-Water in vogue ; 
similar to potatoes ; some | placed in an out-house,;and Lawrence, and Culley, and Curwen, and 
but I think it matters not which. 
ed in the month of Apri! following, were as fresh great Colling’s name—hand bills, sale bills, and 
as when taken up; but what adds greatly to the, prize cups were shown to prove, that we Yankees 
value of this root is, that itis taken up in time;could boast of distinction as great, as the famed 
to put in wheat, and the land is in very high tilth| Breeders of Bulls, on the rich banks of the Tees 
to receive it. It gives me pleasure, Mr. Editor,|—that “dong horns, middie horns, and no horns,” 


fine pickle. We all know how delicious roastin 

ears are; when fit for this use it will make a su- 
perior sfarch ; it scalded and cried you may have 
roasting ears in the middle of winter. When the 
sVvain is hardened, you have for all the domestic 
animals in the shocks, tops, &c. &c. ‘The leaves 
of the shock or husk, by slitting them finely, make 
excellent matrasses or under beds. ‘The flour or 
meal of the grain is the most wholesome we use ; 
i need only mention afew of the ways in which it 
is managed in this state, for I should never have 
done were I only to give you the receipts for 
making the various kinds of corn bread common 
in this part of the country. <A favorite way of 
making corn bread with us, is to make a batter 


What remain-! Bergami were brought to uphold the renown, off/with meal, milk, eggs, and a little shortning,* 


about the consistence of that for pound cake, 
which it resembles in appearance when baked in 
tins commonly used tor that purpose. In making 
light bread by mixing the wheat flour and yeast 
with mush, we consider it adds much to the 
sweetness and wholesomeness of the bread; we 


to be the means of drawing forth cbservations on > in fame. Great 
the cultivation and use of a root that promises to 
be of incalculable value to the United Kingdom, 
provided we have equal protection with the tra- 
ding and commercial interests. 

I remain your well wisher. 


PEDIGREE OF HUBBACK. 
Elemore Hall, Nov. 19, 1821. 

S1r,—Attempts having been made, through the 
channel of your paper, by hearsay evidence and 
otherwise, to question the blood of Hubback, I 
send you his pedigree. I have the authority of 
Mr. Charles Colling to say, he always considered 
him a thorough-bred Short-horned Bull. Mr. 
John Hunter, of Hurworth, who sold his dam, 
with Hubback at her foot, to Mr. Bassnet, of Dar- 
lington, says his father bought her of Mr. Ste- 
phenson of Ketton, and that she was a pure-bred 
Short horn. Mr. Alexander Hall, of Sherraton 
Hill Top, who lived in that neighbourhood, and re- 
members her and the calf perfectly weil, says 
she was a beautiful colour and handler, and when 
she got on to good landnear Darlington, she got 
so fat she would not breed again. Hubback, he 
says, was got by Mr. Snowden’s bull, a son of Mr. 
Robson’s bull of Dinsdale, who was bred by old 
Mr. Waistell of Burdon, a very noted breeder, 
and got by Mr. James Masterman’s bull, of; 
Coatham, near Darlington, and was a true-bred| 
Short-horn—The above Gentlemen will attest 
the same if necessary. 

I consider the name of Improved Short-horn to 
come from the breed of Hubback, and Mr. May- 
nard’s cows, which, from time and judicious) 
erossing, have brought them to their superior 
excellence. Nocow or bull can ever be called a 
Short-horn with across of Scotch blood; for I 
would just as soon put the Duke of Grafton’s 
Penelope to a Scotch pony, to breed a racer, as a 
cow to the grandson of Bolingbroke, out of a Gal- 
loway cow, to breed a Short-horn. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEO. BAKER. 








To cleanse the teeth, and improve the breath. 

To four ounces of fresh prepared lime water, add 
ane drachm of Peruvian bark, and wash the teeth! 
with the water in the morning before breakfast, 
and after supper. It will effectually destroy the 
tartar on the teeth, and remove the offensive smell 
arising from those decayed. 


. —=>? = 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 

As a novice in Agriculture, I am anxious to 
know with what breed of cattle, you would now 
stock a farm. I have read in new books, and 
have seen in the Farmer, so many accounts in no’ 








must yield to “ short horns’ 


highly, that 
could tempt him to move. Importations were 
water renown. 
exhibition was made—scales, milk pails and 


depended upon Bingley, or Bloomfield, but hap- 
pily rested, with gentlemen farmers at C*ld 
Sp***e and B¥**#***q W**d, 

Now again Devonsare puffed—perhaps we shall 
hear—but to bring some new champion forth, to 
oppose their extravagant praise—As I am not 
learned, and your are so skilled, with the aid of a 
sapient throng, do, Mr. Editor, confide to me pri- 
vately, if you will not doit publickly, whether it 
is, Short Horns, or Devons | should buy. 

Your humble servant, 
> TIMOTHY CLODHOPPER. 


Baltimore County, 23d April, 1822. 





Would the writer have us destroy the interest 
of these discussions by a flat palpable demonstra- 
tion—if we could 2? Oh no! Itis our opinion that 
as “much may be said on both sides,” as upon 
the North West Coast dispute between the Yan- 
kees and the great Czar; let the controversy goon ; 
only have recourse sometimes to facts.—Wee hope 
the contest will net be decided until all the best 
breeds have been introduced—one of which may be 
most advantageous for one part of the country and 





‘another for another pait. 


Editor American Farmer. 
——— 0 


‘ON THE VARIOUS WAYS OF PREPAR-!} 


bergami was sought by the rich and the knowing 
—his movements were traced upon both shores of|flour as tending to make them lighter, with fewer 
our state; his favors, and labors were valued so eggs than they 


ukewise in all griddie cakes, mix meal with wheat 


would take with wheat flour 





hi ~ . “men’s rea rge . 
nothing but congressmen’s wagcsj}alone—in short, we use corn meal on all occasions 


' " e . 
jeither with or without wheat flour—not because 


made—new orders were given in support of T’ecs-/we have not flour sufficient, but because we pre- 
The animals were brought—the'ter meal. 


1 can assure my fair countrywomen, 
they need not apply to quacks or perfumers, or (I 


statesmen decided the question, which no longer forget what they call them) I mean those foreign- 


ers who vend poisons, under the pretence of ren- 
dering those that use them moreebeautiful ; and 
‘recommend them, because a few wornout old wo- 
men have made out, by attending to nothing else 
but the application of various arts to hide their 
deformity tor a short time, who having no beauty 
to endanger, cannot fear the consequences. I say 
those who do believe in the virtues of cosmeticks 
will find my favorite corn meal superior to all the 
washes, de Maintenon, &c. &c. it will render the 
Skin smooth, transparent and white—and withal 
it is perfectly safe ; only let them try it instead of 
going to one of those venders aforesaid, and spend- 
jing two or three dollars fora nostrum, which at 
best will only be of transitory benefit, leaving a 
lasting ill effect ; let them put over the fire a pint 
of water, when it boils stir in as much fine corn 
meal as will make it the consistence of paste— 
when cooling they may add a spoonful! of honey 
and a little rose water, though the latter articles 
are not necessary—let them use this faste, or as I 
vulgarly call it, mush, instead of soap every time 
they perform their morning and evening ablutions, 
or, in other words, wash themselves. I venture to 
affirm their complexions will derive more advan- 
ltage from the application of this paste, than any 
lof those washes which they pay so high for. 
I come now to the preparation of the grain, 
which I believe is not as generally known as it 


ING AND EMPLOYING INDIAN CORN. ought to be, considering its excellence. It is what 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

There are many things the rich have no ne 
to think of, which would be of infinite advantage | 
to the for ; if they had the knowledge necessary | 
to turn that product of their labour they have, 
most in their power, to their own comfort—you; 
may perhaps smile when you perceive this pream- 
ble is to usher into notice the virtues of /ndian 
corn. 1 will allow you to do so, if you can find in 
my enumeration one use to which I put that va- 
luable grain, worthy of being more generally 
known. In order to swell the list I mention some 
of the purposes for which it is used, that are 
«xnown to every one ; before | enter into the detail 
of preparing a dish, which I consider the best, 
healthiest, and most palatable food we have, I 
will begin with it before the seed is perfectly 
formed ; it can then be made if properly done, a 





we call lyed hommony; we likewise have the best 
hommony and small-hommony, both of which are 


eq common, are fine dishes and superior to rice when 


properly managed ; but the lyed hommony is pre- 
ferred by every one who is accustomed to it as be- 
ing more wholesome and more palatable. It is 
prepared by boiling the white field corn in ashes 
and water, until the husk or skin of the grain is 
loosened, which will be the case in a few minutes, 
and it is necessary to pay attention that it does not 
remain too long in the ashes, as it will by that 
means taste of the lye—so soon as the husk is 
loosened, it must be washed and rubbed through 
the hands in cold water until the grain is cleansed 
from the ashes and skin, it may then be dried to 
make use of at any time, or boiled immediately 





* A word in Domestic Cookery which implies 
that butter, lard, or oil, may be used. 
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if wanted. When ready to be cooked for the 
table, it must be scalded and put over to boil in 
plenty of water, observing always to keep suffi- 
cient hot water ready to add to it as the first boils 
away. The grain bursts open into a white ball 
and becomes soft when sufficiently done. ‘This}< 
is the manner we boil it toeat with milk or cream, 
either warm or cold. It is also used in this coun- 
try by the Indians and Creole boatmen, who pre- 


| 





fer it to any thing else in a soup, by putting the high, and 


corn over with a piece of beef or pork, le ving | 
the water init which makes the soup—th the other 
case the grain istakenout of the water. A yankee 
acquaintance of mine who knew nothing of hom- 
mony, has become so fond of this dish as to de- 
clare lyed hommony and milk to be preferable to 
the best swect meats and cream that can be had, 
and I doubt not some there are who would think 
the same, were they equally to make the trial. I 
have been induced to write the preceding. 
A Missouri Farmer's Wife. 


they would have done better, if sunk a foot at 


vered with 
thick and 5 or 6 feet square—the warp of white- 


These beds are made onthe surface; probably season. It is a grass much sought after and 


During frost they were co- 
made 3 inches, 


below it. 
straw mats 


yottom, 
about 3 


tak slips, straw for the filling, and this bound to 


ported above the plantson a ridge full 12 inches) 
laid on from each side, forming a 
comb at fof as roofsdo. My rough hot-beds are 
long narrow pens of logs: they are about 2 feet 
high, or two logs; 4 feet wide, and the length 
of each of them about eighty feet, or 5 long 
logs; they are near water, have a south expo- 
sure, at the base of a forest hill ; had long sta- 
ble manure pressed down in them until one foot 
deep, and six inches of virgin soil on the top of 
this: once made, they are easily renewed ; for 
one bed of this year, will top dress two the next ; 
the logs are for years in place when once fixed. 











Editor’s Correspondence 





Evxrince, May sth, 1822. 
TOBACCO BEDs. 

If my ground had been ready I could yester- 
day have transplanted two acres from rough hot- 
beds, which I made onthe 5th of March. I shall 
‘ransplant from them this week, however, with- 
out waiting for seasons. The plants which I 
might have set out yesterday have leaves each 
as large as a dollar, and with their stem and 
roct measure four inches long. ‘The field 
beds made at the same time will not give me 
plants fit to be removed under six weeks at the 
soonest, which brings me to the middle of June, 
when the sun has great influence, and planting 
seasons are precarious. Last year, depending 
chiefly on field beds, I pitched a large part of 
my crop in the first week of July, and was 

ressed closely by frost when housing this in 
Dietcher ; but this year, relying principally on 
rough hot beds, I shall plant my whole crop 
from these, and before the close of May ; 
whereas if I had relied upon field beds this year, 
I could not, owing to some peculiarity of the 
spring, plant any part of my crop until late in 
June. 

I send to you herewith, some plants from my 
hot-beds, and others from my field beds; from 
these you may form an idea of their relative 
condition, for the plants are selected from qua- 
lities of the best to be found in either kind of my 
beds. My corn planting will now be finished in 
three days, so that nothing can interfere with to- 
bacco planting, until the time for hay making 
comes, and long before then my tobacco crop 
will be established. Is it not important to plan- 
ters, to be thus certainly assured, as they are 
by the Aot bed system, the day on which they 
may begin and complete their planting and 
housing ? 

What would not most of them give to have 
their crops pitched, and off hand before hay- 
making, and corn-tending comes on? What, to 
have their tobacco ripe in August, ready to be 
housed Aalf cured, by the drought and heat of 
that month; uninjured, because unseen, by the 
latter glut of worms; and completely out of the 
way, when we should be saving corn-fodder, fal! 
grain, and seeding. 

Much as planters would gladly give to be as- 
sured of these facilities, of this certainty of or- 
der, and regular succession of their labours, is 
it not wonderful, nay almost incredible, that they 
should neglect the easy, cheap, and obvious 
means of accomplishing objects, so desirable 


RH BABIN. 
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J?" THE NEXT MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW. 


promises to be very generaily cultivated in this 


part of our country.” 

Poraroes—Trish Potatoes from the Hon. S. L. 
Sournarn, U.S. Senator from Neiv Jersey. 
‘These Potatoes were brought by a Mr. Gage of 


the warp strips, by passing a smaller slip band’ New Jersey, from the neighbourhood of Man- 
around the straw and warp. The mats were sup-|chesterin England, and are called the Foxite Pe 


tato—all who have eaten of them agree that they 
very much excel any other for mealiness and fine 
flavour. 

—- 


PRICE CURRENT—corrEcTED WEFKLY. 

Flour from the wagons, superfine $6 75— 
Wharf do. $6 50 cash, $6 624, 90 days—Susque- 
hanna, do, $6 124, cash—$6 25,60 days—Wheat 
white, $1 41 tol 45—Ked, do. $1 38to 1 140— 
White Corn, 78 to 80 cts.—Yellow, do. 71 to 75— 
Rye, 76 to 78—Oats, 35 to 40-—Barley, out of sea- 
son—Shad No. 1.trimmed, §$7—Do.do. No. 2, $6— 
No. 1, untrimmed, $5 75 to 6—No. 2, do. do. $5 
—Herrings, No. 1,$2 25 p. bbl—No. 2, do. $2— 
Whiskey, 33—Rice, $3 25 to 3 50—Apple Bran- 
dy, 36 cts.—Peach, do. none—Tar, N. Carolina, 
$2 25—Rosin, $2 25—White pine boards, per M 
$10 to 30—Pitch pine boards, $10 to 30—Bees- 
wax, 374 to 40 cts—3eef, Baltimore mess, No 1, 





There is every pvobability of having at our 
next Cattle Show, a large concourse of distin- 
guished tarmers, from this and other states; but 


will not equal publick expectation. It is to be ap- 
prehended that many who have five animals, will 
not send them from the fear, either of the trouble 
or of their being excelled. If all were actuated 
by this sort of indolence or pride, we should have 
nothing for exhibition; it is well known that ma- 
ny of the animals which took premiums at the 
last show, might have been beaten by hundreds of 
the same species, if it had been aiticipated that 
such would be brought. The society have at con- 
siderable expense, erected a number of addition- 
al pens, and made such accommodations as ought 
to induce all true friends of these rational and use- 
ful exhibitions, to bring out whatever their farms 
can produce, in any degree excelient or worthy 
of notice ; such as are not offered for premiums 
may be exhibited and offered for sale under the 
regulations of the Society, without expense to the 
owner. Be it remembered, that the Exhibition 
takes place on the last two days of this month, 
that pieces of silver plate valued at $500 are to 
be appropriated. ‘That notice of animals inten- 
ded to be offered for premiums must be giventhree 
days prior tothe show, to J.S. Skinner, Post Mas- 
terof Baltimore: that they must be in the pens 
assigned them on the ground at the Maryland 
Tavern, on the Frederick road, before 9 o’clock on 
the first day of the Show. The limits and rules 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society embrace, 
and apply to the District of Columbia, as well as 
to the state of Maryland; but one fifth of the 
premiums are discretionary and not subject to any 
local restrictions. 

All Editors of papers friendly to the objects of 
this suciety, are requested to insert the above oc- 
casionally until the day of exhibition. 


ae 0 


jG" SEED RECEIVED AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER SINCE LAST NOTICE, 


Guinea Grass Seep—from James 1 RovpP, 
Lag. Darien, Georgia. 
Remarks.—‘l received 
the 5th inst. covering some Ruta Baga seed, for 
which Ithank you; in retarn I enclose you some 


we fear that the number of anmals exhibited,| 


your kind favour of 


$8 to8 50—No. 2 do. $6 to 6 50—Pork, mess do. 
$13 to 1350—prime do, $11 to 1150—Bacon, hams, 
j 10 to 124 cts.—Middlings, 7to8 cts—Lard, 8 to 
9 cts.—Candles, New England, 16 to 19 cts.—Salt, 
Liverpool coarse, 50 to 55 cents—Turks Isl- 
‘and 65 to70—st. Ubes, 53 to 55—Sugar, Havana, 
brown $9 to9 50—White do. $13 to 13 50—Cof- 
fee, (W. I.) green, $28 50—St. Domingo, §26— 
Molasses, (W. I.) 30 to 32 cts.—Soal Leather 28 
to 32 cts.—Rough, $4 50 to5 per side—Butter 25 to 
37 4—Eggs, 10 to 124 cts—Live Cattle, $5 to 6— 
Beer, prime pleces, 8 to 10 cts, 

TOBACCO, MARYLAND, sales of the pres- 
ent week, of an excellent quality, are, one par- 
cel from Anne Arundle county, raised by Mr. Ed- 
ward Warfield, $24—do. from Gen. Wm. H. 
Marriot, Mr. Thomas Anderson, Manager, $20— 
do. from Mr. Edward Shipley, raised from old 
ground, of a darker colour than the above, $18— 
— ‘Tobacco, same as last report, and very 

ull. 








For Sale—Don Carlos, 

A fine young Jack, bred on the Island of Ma- 
jorca, and imported last summer in the U. S, 
ship of the line, the Columbus. He was se- 
lected about 18 months ago, by a good judge, 
after long examination, as the best to be found 
on that Island, famous for the production of ani- 
mals of this race. 

He is five years old; upwards of thirteen 
hands high, and very stout—remarkably gentle 
and good natured—colour brown. It is probable 
that he wilt be at the cattle show, near Balti- 
more, on the last two days of this month—for 
terms apply to the Editor. 

May 1st, 1822. 


—_— 








FOR SALE 
A Full Blooded Bull Calf, 


OF THE DEVON BREED. 
Apply at the Office of the American Farmer. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
S. SKINNER, Editor, by Joszpx Rosinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every descrifttion of 
Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 
and desfratch—Orders from a distance for bind- 








and so important. 


fresh Guinea Grass seed, the product of the last 


ing, with proper directions, promptly attended to. 
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and AGRICULTURE. varying according to the favourableness of the Lord Bacon says, “ It is reported, that the bark 
chis itiimniaeees <3 n Sn ns | Weather when it is collected. Since mushrooms'of white or red poplar (which may be classed 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. have been so much grown on hot beds, and more mi-;amongst the moistest trees) cut small and cast in- 
L. nutely attended to, the plant has been found so to furrows well dungéd, will cause the ground te 
da Exiracts from the History o Cultivated Vegeta-| perfect, that it can either be raised by seed, or!put forth mushroomé, at all seasons of the year 
¥ of bles ; comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, propagated by roots, the severai filaments at the fit to be eaten ; some add to the mixture leaven 
al Edible and Chemical gualities ; Natural Hisio-|yoot producing tubercles in the manner of pota- bread resolved in water. It is also reported, that 
Po ry ; and relation to Arts, Science, and Com-'toes, from each of which will arise new roots, if a hilly field, where the stubble is standing, be 
hey merce. By HENRY PHILLIPS, author of the|and anew plant or flower. jset on fire, in the showery season it will put forth 
ane History of Fruite known in Great Britain—| The following simple and easy method is re- great store of mushrooms.” 
London, 1822. commended for trying the quality of field-mush-) ‘The Laplanders have a way of using the com- 
MINT rooms, take an onion, and strip the outer skin,’ mon toudstools, as the Chinese do moxa to cure 
Should be cut for drying, just when it is in/and boil it with them; if it remains white, they pains: they collect the large fungi which they 
¥. flower, and on a fine day; for if cut in dampjare good, but if it becomes blue or black, there find onthe bark of beech and other large trees, 
al weather, the leaves will turn black. It should'!are certainly dangerous ones among them.—and dry them tor use. Whenever they have 
sad be tied in small bunches, and dried in a shady; Where the symptoms of poison have already ta- pains in their limbs, they bruise some of this dri- 
heat place out of the wind ; but to retain itsnatural vir-|ken place, the medical assistant recommends an ed matter, and pulling it to pieces, they lay a 
2 tues more effectually, it has been found better to'emetic ; crinking plentifully of warm water, and smail heap near the part where the pain is situa- 
= place the mint in a screen, and to dry it quickly | when the contents of the stomach are brought off, ted, and set it on fire ; in burning away it blisters 
a before a fire, sothat it may be powdered, and ‘to have recourse to strong cordials, such as gin-/up the part, and the water discharged by this 
— immediately put into glass bottles and kept well/ger-tea, and brandy, with laudanum, or cayenne;means, generally carries off the pain. It is a 
‘4 33 stopped. Parsley, thyme, sage, and other herbs, pepper made into pills. jrude practice, but said to be very effectual, where 
-— retain their full fragance when thus prepared,and| Barham describes the symptoms to be, that soon/the patient takesit in tinic, and has resolution to 
— are by this mode secured from dust, and alwaysjafter they are eaten, a hiccup seizesthe patient,| stand the burning to a necessary degree. 
me ready to the hand of the cook. then acold or chilling all overthe body, attended} PARSLEY.—The seed should be sown in the 
3 M A conserve made of mint is grateful, and the!with tremblings, and at last convulsions andjspring ; it remains six weeks in the earth; it 
ed distilled waters, both simple and+spirituous are jdeath. never appears in less than forty days, nor does 
at much esteemed. The juice of spear mint drunk} ‘The most venomous sort is one that rises out of)it often’ exceed fifty: thus it takes longer to ve- 
heg in vinegar, often stops the hiccup. Lewis ob-|the earth about six inches high, rounding and hol-/getate than any other known seed; but it is ob- 
<r serves, what has before been noticed by Pliny,}jow like a bladder, red as scarlet, full of holes/served that old seed comes up earlier than new. 
og that mint prevents the coagulation of milk, and |}jke fine wrought net work; which is most prob-| This herb is good for sheep that have eaten a 
Isl. hence is recommended in milk diets. When dry, ably the Clathrus cancellattus. There is one}kindof wild ranunculus, which causes a worm te 
Sa and digested in rectified spirits of wine, it gives|kind of these mushrooms, that is said to kill the/destroy their liver. It is also said to be an ex- 
Cof, out a tincture which appears by day-light of a fine | very flies that settle on them. According to Hal-,cellent remedy to preserve sheep from the rot, 
> ll dark green, but by candle light of a bright red ler, says M. Valmount Bomare, the Russians eat'provided they are fed twice a week, for two 
ie 28 colour 3a small quantity is green by day light or'even the mushrooms that the Frenchconsiderthe,or three hours each _time, with this herb. 
25 to candle light ; a large quantity seems impervious ' most dangerous, and which they use to kill flies ; Parsley has been sometimes cultivated in fields 
‘.. to day light, but when held between the eye and /if this be possible, we conclude they have some for this purpose ; but hares and rabbits are So 
the candle, or between the eye and thesun, it ap-!method of extracting the venomous particles of fond of it, that they will come from a great dis- 
pres- pears red. If put into a flat bottle, it appears the plant, unless like Mithridates of old, they have'tance to feed upon it, so that those who wish to draw 
par- green sideways; but when viewed edgeways, | become so accustomed to poison, that it loses its ef-|hares on their estates have only to sow parsley 
Ese red. tt fect on their constitution, as the Turks take opi-/1n their parks or fields, ‘ 
aT MU SHROOMS. um with indifference. Parsley when rubbed against a glass goblet or 
‘20— So much are mushrooms now In request, that! We have not heard that the morel, a kind of tumbler, will break it; the cause of this pheno- 
» old we cannot content ourselves with mushroom beds! mushroom, has yet been cultivated, although itis}non is not known. 
1g3— enly, but we have mushroom houses also. The said to be good for creating an appetite, is ac-| To preserve parsley for the seasoning of meats, 
very author, on referring to his diary of Novemberthe counted restorative, and is much used in sauces)&c. let it be gathered on a dry day, and imme- 
fourteenth, finds a memorandum that would have and ragouts. The following accounts of extraor-|diately put into a tinned roasting-screen, and 
puzzled our forefathers. ‘dinary mushrooms, which we meet with in the placed close to a large fire; it will then soon 
= “While gathering a mushroom, the ladder works of respectable authors, may perhaps sub-|become brittle, when it may be rubbed fine, and 
slipped and I was precipitated to the ground, ject them tothe imputation of credulity. put into glass bottles for use. 
Ma- without injury.” ; 4 Matthiolus mentious mushrooms which weigh-} | PARSNIPS,—Contain a very considerable por- 
y. S. The mushrooms in the house alluded to were!ed thirty pounds each. Fer. Imperatus tells us,| tion of sugar. In Thuringia, the country peo- 
ae growing on beds supported one over the other, by he saw some which weighed above one hundred ple evaporate the juices until it has the consis- 
udge, road shelves of elm planks, with a deep ledge | pounds a piece. Phe Journal des Scavans fur-jtency of thick syrup, when they eat it on bread 
Scand to keep up the earth ; but from the necessary | nishes us with an account of some growing on thejinstead of honey, and use it in many cases as a 
Kani. fermentation of the manure, the planks are lia-|frontiers of Hungary, which made a full cart|/substitute for sugar. ; 
ble to rot, therefore, where durability is requir-|load. Marmalade made with parsnips, and a small 
eteen ed, large flag stones should be substituted, and}; A mushroom of the very best quality was late-)}quantity of sugar, is thought to excite i ppetite, 
nisisle supported by iron props or brackets. Shouldjly gathered in the neighbourhood of Brigg, injand to be a very proper food for convalescence. 
bable stone be found too cold forthe spawn, any slight Lincolnshire, which measured three feet four Wine made from those roots approaches near- 
Balti- boards that are not painted, may be laid on it.—jinchesin circumference ; girth of the stalk, fivejerto the Malmsey of Madcira and the Canaries, 
aor Aslight is not necessary for the growth of this|inches anda haif ; it wastwo inches in thickness,|than any other Wine; it is made with little ex- 
high flavoured vegetable, almost every country/and weighed twenty-nine ounces. Six others|pense or trouble, and only requires to be kepta 
few years to make it asagreeable to the palate as 












seat may furnish an out house for the purpose of 
obtaining mushrooms at al] seasons, and of a safe 
quality. 

The author has observed that the upper shelves 
in his Majesty’s mushroom house at Kensington, 
were equally or more productive than those be- 
low : thus by good arrangement a small shed, or 


were gathered at the same time near the above, 
averaging about two feet in circumference. 
Chambers relates, that some yearsago, an ex- 
traordinary mushroom grew upon an old piece of 
timber in a blacksmith’s cellar in the Haymarket, 
and attained the height of twelve inches or more, 
and when cut down, appeared again at the same 








itis wholesome to the body ; yet fashion induces us 
to give pounds for foreign wines, when we can 
obtain excellent wines of our own country, for as 
many shillings. 

in the northern parts of Ireland the poor people 
obtain a sortof beer from parsnips, by mashing 








ose even acloset, may be made sufficient for the sup-|time the next year, and so for several succeeding)and boiling the roots with hops, and then fermen- 
ply of a moderate family. As mice will destroy|years. In the year 1692, M. Tournefort found|ting the liquor 
Joux the spawn or young mushrooms, either traps|such an one growing on an old beam in the abbey} POTALTO.—In 1307, Mrs. Morris of Union 
at the must be set, or ingress allowed to their purring|at St. Germain’s : the smell was like that of others|street, near the Middlesex Hospital, discovered 
idere- anemy. of the same kind. An infusion from part of it turned|that the liquor obtained in the process of making 
ion of In the neighbourhood of London, experienced |an infusion of turnsol to a bright red ; so thatit evi-}potato starch, would clean silk, woolen, or cot- 
- — Mushroom men go about at the proper season, col-|dently abounded in acids. Thisseed must have been|ton goods, without damage to the texture or co- 
ate. lecting vast quantities of spawn for the supply of|brought by some accident to these situations, un-jlour. It is also good for cleaning painted wain- 
a seedsmem, who sell it by the bushel, the price scots; and the-white fecu/a, the substance of 








less the fungi originated in the deeaving timber. 
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which potato-starch is made, she says, will an- 
swer the purpose of tapioca, and will make a 
useful nourishing food with soup or milk. It is 
known to make the best sou/7es, and has wita- 
in these last few months been introduced at the 
foreign oil-shops as a new article, under the name 
of Fecule de Pomme de Terre, for which they 
modestly charge 4 shillings per pound. 

Potatoes boiled down to a pulp, and passed 
through a sieve, forma strong nutritious gruel, 
that may be given to calves as well as pigs, with 
great advantage and saving of milk. 

A size is made from potatoes, which has great 
advantages over the common size, for the pur-| 

ose of white washing, as it doesnot smell, and!) 
it has alsoa more durable whiteness. 

The most simple, and perhaps the most whole-| 
some way of boiling potatoes, is in an untinned| 
iron pot or sauce-pan; when boiled, pour off the! 
water, and let them continue over a gentle fire ; 
the heat of the iron will cause the moisture to 
evaporate, and dry the potato fit for the table. 


ROSEMARY.—It is still the custom in some 
parts of this country, as well as in France, to 
put a branch of rosemary inthe hands of the dead, 
when in the cotfin; and we are told by Valmont 
Bomare, in his Histoire Naturelle, “ that when 
the coilins have been opened after several years, 
the plant has been found to have vegetated so} 
much that the leaves have covered the whole} 
corpse.” This account savours more of supersti- | 
tion than of the nature of the plant. 

It is still the custom at the hospitalsin France| 
to burn rosemary with juniper berries, to one] 
rect impure air, and to prevent infection. The) 
custom of using it at funerals may have had re- 
ference to this virtue in the plant. 

Without entering into the extravagant  opini- 
ons of the ancients respecting odours, we cannot 
avoid thinking that the effect which different) 
smells and perfumes have on the mind, as well 
as the health, is not at present sufficiently atten- 
ded to. 
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Our next example shall be drawn from the 
more familiar Fada or bean. 
The meal of beans is the heaviest made from puls: 
and was called in Latin /omentum. This was mi: 
gled with frumentic corn, whole, and so eaten by 
the ancients; but they sometimes, by way o 
having a dainty, bruised it first; it was consider- 
ed a strong food, and was generally eaten with 
gruel or pottage. It was thought to dull the sen- 
ses and understanding, and to cause troublesome 
dreams. Pythagoras ex,:ressly forbade beans to 
be eaten by his disciples, because he supposed 
them to have been produced from the same pu- 
trid matter from which, at the creation of the 
world, man was formed. Tiie Romans at one 
time believed, that the souls of such as were de- 
parted, resided in beans; therefore they were 
eaten at funerals and obsequies of the dead. 

Varro relates, that the great priests or sacrifi- 
cers, called F/amines, abstained from beans on this 
account, as also from a supposition that certain 
letters or characters were to be seen in the flow- 
ers, that indicated heaviness and signs of death. 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the abstinence 
from beans to the opinion that they occasioned 
sterility; which is confirmed by Theophrastus, 
who extends the effects even tothe plants. Ci- 
cero suggests another reason for this abstinence, 


~ 


viz. that beans are great enemies to tranquillity, 


of mind; for which reason Amphiaraus is said 
tohave abstained from them, even before Pytha- 
goras, that he might enjoy a clearer divination 
by his dreams. 

The Egyptian priests held it a crime to look 
at beans, judging the very sight unclean. The 


the name. Lucian introduces a philosopher in hell, 


read, were equal crimes. 
Beans make one of the finest of all baits for fish, 
if prepared in the following manner: Steep them 


in warm water for about six hours; then boil 


|them in river water in anew earthen pot, glazed : 
jin the inside ; when about half boiled, to a quart two cart leads each, well put up,’ with a hole 
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commonly tremendous storm of wind and rain on 
‘ae first Monday of September last, blew the fod- 
ier to riboons; and should the method of saving 
»< blamed for not making that good, which had 
een previously ruined? But this same storm 
completely prostrated and entangled the corn, 
and those, who did not cut their crop off, after all 
the previous trouble and time of catching at 
straws, in saving good for nothing iodder, had 
then, vefore they could seed wheat, either to set 
up, attera fashion, (and a very poor one,) every 
hill, or to turn two rows into one, and aitter 
ploughing the wheat into every other row, to turn 
the corn back intothem, and plough the wheat 
into the alternate rows ; or toscramblethe wheat 
in after any fashion among the corn lying in every 
direction. The two first will take uearly as ma- 
ny hands, and as much time, as the whole pro- 
cess of cutting off and shocking the corn o6n the 
field ; and the last would not only be very injuri- 
vous to both crops ; but disgraceful to the opera~ 
tor, 





If you begin to cut off in time to have good fods 
der, you have “ shrivelled corn ;” and yet F, 
again says, “to the North where the grain is the 
chiei object, they cut it off before the fodde: is 
dry ;” of course not to the injury or shrivelling of 
the grain, or they would not doit. indeed we snow 
the northern grain is generally very perfect and 
‘many pounds heavier to the bushel, than southern 
jcorn. And if F. is correct,+that it can thus be 
jtaken oif while the fodder is green, why cannot 
this fodder be cured in the nicest and sweetest 
lorder. Cut off and put immediately up into 
shocks containing 16 or 20 hills square, it cures 


'Flamen Dialis was not permitted even to mention; very gradually, and with the least exposure to 


isun, rain,anddews. And if lam not egregiously 


jsaying, that to eat beans, and to eat our father’s) mistaken, these are the desirable points to attain 
it 


in curing hay, and all Kinds of fodder. You must 
haul in your blades and top fodder ; and it you 
will appropriate a turning row of 25 or at most 30 
feet in width through the middle of your field, 
and rick your corn on this, of the size of one .or 


Most people acknowledge to have felt the re-' of beans add two ouncés of honey, and about a through the foundation lengthwise, made by pla- 


freshing odour of tea and coffee 
them ; and in heated rooms the fragrance of a 


short time. Select a clear part of the water, and 


before tasting grain of musk; after which let them boil for a cing tne first buts a foot apart, and roofed oif by 


putting on the last covering buts up, and well in- 


cut lemon, or a recently sliced cucumber, has throw in a few of these beans early in the morn- terlocked over the top or ridge, the haul will be 


been observed to give general refreshment. 

The ancients held certain odours in the high-| 
est veneration. Among the Israelites, the princi-| 

al perfume of the sanctuary was forbidden 
all common uses. The smell of the incense 
and burnt offerings in their sacrifices was thought 
to dispose the mind to devotion; while others 
were used to excite love. “ I have perfumed my 
bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon.” Some 


g, and again at evening, for two or three days, 
which will draw the fish together, and they 
may be taken in a casting net in great numbers, 
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perfumes were prescribed to procure pleasant 


Your correspondent F., in your 44th No. Vol. 3. 


shorter, than the haul of carrying your blades 
and tops at once to the Barn and fodder house 
yard, and your corn will be every ear saved, and 
jin nice order to go to husking out the moment you 
have finished seeding wheat. And I am clearly 
of opinion that the fodder, together with the 
stocks and corn of afield, can be cut off, shocked, 
cured, carted off, and ricked on this middle turn- 
‘ing within the same space of time, that is usually 
occupied in pulling, curing, tying up, and carrying 


dicams; whereas others were deemed of a con-) rails at what he thinks the growing fashion of sa- ‘out the blades, and cutting and carrying out the 
tray effect. It appears that they also employed ying a field of corn, by the speedy method of ta- tops, hauling in, stacking or stowing’blades, and 
odours as a nourishment when the frame exhaust-| king each hill off, stock, blade, ear, top and all, tuatching the fodder house. In the first method the 


ed; asitis related that Democritus, when on his 
death bed, hearing a woman in the house com- 
plain that she should be prevented from being at 
a solemn feast which she had a great desire to see 
because there would be a corpse .nthe house, or- 
dered some loaves of new kt vad to be brought, 
and having opened them, poured wine into them, 
and so kept himself alive with the odour of them 
until the feast was past. 

The sprigs of this plant were formerly stuck 
into beef whilst roasting, and they are said to 
have communicated to it an excellent relish. ‘The 
leaves were also boiled in milk pottage, to give 
it an aromatic flavour; and betore simples were 
so much out of use, the apothecaries made a dis- 
tilled water, a conserve, and an electuary from 
this plant which also produces by distillation an 
essential oil, which was much esteemed for all af- 
fections of the brain. 


at a single stroke, if skilfully applied, with a 


as tar south, as parts of Virginia. And if found 
a labour saving, and admirable méthod on the 


is not to follow, it must certainly be vastiy more 
expedient where it is to follow the summer crop. 
I should hope that this “ fashionable,” yet never- 
theless excellent method, will every where re- 
ceive a fair trial ; and ‘if it does, it must prevail 
wherever wheat isto succeed corn. ~ 

Permit me to examine a ]jttle into F.’s state- 
ment. He found no good f r after an exami- 
nation of 20 fields, and if he had gone on to ex- 
amine 20 more saved in the old way, he would 
still have been unsuccessiul in finding good fod- 
der ; for itis withinthe recollection oi most far- 
mers in Virginia and Maryland, that a most un- 





rich tract of the South Branch, even where wheat! 


‘carting wiil require perhaps three times the num- 


sharp tool. That, which appears to be new in his/ber of loads ; but the haul will not be half the 
neighbourhood, is certainly not new in districts!distance of the latter. 


| “4th, You increase your labour by present 
‘handlings.” 

Compare the two methods closely. If you have 
difficult weather, the difference will be still great- 
er in favour of cutting off the whole plant at once ; 
but suppose every day to be favourable, you cut 


red you must again pick them up and carry them 
tothe turning rows and piace them in heaps for tne 
carts, Here are at least two distinct operations 
and handlings, and twice walking over the ticid. 
You pull your blades (a tedious and piddling opera- 
tion, and the dearest work that the tarmer does 
m the whole circle of the year)—again you g0 
over and collect them into bundles and tie up; 
again you go and collect into arms full, and carry 













the tops and throw them down tocure, when cu- | 
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out to the turning row, at least three distinct 


operations and three times travelling over the sur- 
face of your field ; and if you set down the com- 
ing empty and going out loaded with each arm- 
full of blades, and tops, you should fairly set 
down these carrying - exer each at two trav- 
els over the field. Therefore by the time you 
have got your blades and tops deposited on the 
turning rows ready for your carts, your hands 
have actually handled the blades three times, and 
the topstwice ; and have walked seven times over 
the surface of your field. 

Now for the other method—at every blow of the 
cutter (and he will not make one more for the 
whole field, than did the top cutters,) the whole 
of the noble plant yields to his power, hill after 
bill falls into his arms, and if a right angle turn is 
made with every arm full, the cutters of each two 
eighth rows have only the width of seven rows to 
carry them out of the straight line of march.— 
The carriage of each of the other two correspond- 
ing rows to the shocks, is less and less out of the 











been covered up, never to be recovered—at least 
20 per cent, of the whole crop of ears are lying 
on, or partially in the ground, suffering from 
every vicissitude of weather, and if the field has 
been grassy, which is very apt to be the case, if the 
ground is in good heart, much of the work ex- 
hibits more the appearance of the rooting of hogs 
than of the operations of farming. This is no ex- 
aggerated picture, in a district of country that 
has been long under my eye. 

The seeding over, how stands the comparison ? 
In the new method your corn is now all ready to 
be husked, and carried to the corn house, the 
fodder to be ricked up onthe same turning, en- 
larging their size by putting three of the corn 
ricks together, and making them safe for winter, 
from which. they are taken to the feeding yard, a 
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journey of half a mile with every single ear of the 
other bushel, to get it to the same place ; you 
might with almost as good a¢race tell me that 
the transportation of the last bushel would no 
take me as many handlings, and as much pains, la- 
bour, and time, as the removal of the first bushel — 
as to tell me that the number of handlings of your 
crop in the new mode, bears any comparison to 
the multiplied handlings, and vexatious, catching 
straws operations of the old mode. 

A man cannot husk quite as many barrels per 
day off the stock, as from anold fashioned corn 
heap ; but after a little custom the difference is 
‘not as much as would be supposed ; the gathering 
and hauling in will throw the old mode beh'nd 
‘the new—and as to loss in husking, it bears no 
;comparison to the loss in and on the ground, by 














load or two each evening as wanted, after the| knocking down and covering up, while plough- 


work of the day isover. This fodder is not only 


taining not only all the blades and the top ; but 
the corn shuck and stock cured with their juices 
inthem ; and of three times the value of those 





straight line, till you get to the two centre rows, 
which have no deviation. Thus by the time the 
field has been felled, level with the earth, and! 


saved in the old mode, which have remained out 
till both are weather beaten and dry. If you 


ing in wheat. 
excellent, but very rich and nutritious food—con- ‘leave corn unhusked, but if left, it is not lost, as 


,the horses and cattle will get it. 


It would be great carelessness to 


As to plough- 
ing out the corn stumps, it must certainly be a 
very unnecessary and ill judged practice : why 
not plough your wheat in exactly the same beds, 
as you would, if the corn had not been taker 


placed in shocks of 16 hills each, ready for the! must have a fodder house thatched, this is easily off, and then the first two furrows are lapped 
carts, you have performed but two operations ;'done by making this disposition of as much of up as well as you please, andthe corn, roots and 
both done at one single handling, and the field the fodder as is necessary, instead of ricking it stumps more completely covered up, than they 
has not been travelled over once and a half, taking all up where the corn is husked. This work is could possibly be in the old mode. The wide 
into the calculation every inch of back and forth performed with husking, ricking, loading corn, turning row will be good ground for a part of 


movement. Here is one handling and one and an, 
half travels over your field to place the whole | 

lant, fruit and all, ready for the cart, I to 
Ree handlings, and seven journeys over the field 
to cure and collect — the blades and tops, the, 
corn, shuck, and stock are still untouched—and\ 
I am within the truth when I say, that the same 
hands will cut off the whole plant and shock up 
the produce of a field in half the time, that they 
can pull, cut, tie in bundles, and carry out the 
blades aiid tops of the same field. And of course 
by half the number of days that it will take to 
save your tops and blades, can the hauling .in the 
new method begin earlier, thanin the old—and 
with this advantage in the start, and the shorter 
haul ; the operations of saving and clearing the 
field of the whole plant, and ricking up on the 
middle turning, can be effected and completed by 
the same day of September that you could finish 
your blades and tops, without injury to your teams 
and without a minute of night work. In the old 
way most of your blades must at least be tied up 
after night, if not carried out. 

You are now ready by either mode to seed 
wheat ; in the old, thecorn is still in your way, 
even if it stands up straight, and three years out 
ef four, it will be blown down, and your wheat 
will go in slovenly and unfarmerlike. In the new 
way you havea clear field before you, and if ne- 
cessary can start harrows before your seed 
ploughs ; an excellent method, by which the sur- 
face is levelled, the crust softened, and every 
srain lays where the seedsman threw it ; if the 
toa is grassy, this harrowing clears the way for} 
the ploughs and acceleratesthe putting in. Your, 
wheat goes in with ease and comfort, and equal: 
to anicely prepared naked fallow. Inthe old; 
mode, at least two years out of four, your wheat 
has been put in with much trouble and bothera- 
tion—as well as you could, to be sure—but not at 
all to your mind ; and you have been in a constant 
scold, forthe month of October ; now with the 
setters up, then with the pickers up, now wich 
the poor ploughman who Is sweating and doing 
his best, for covering up the earsof corn, then 
for not lapping his first furrows, now for hauling 
itup in bunches, then, for his plough’s jumping 
out and missing ever so much. 

At the end of the job, the corn stocks lay across | 
and athwart in every direction, much corn has 
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and lofting—four operations. 
What is left to do in the old mode? the field has 


been already by this mode travelled seven times! 


over ; go over it again, and gather the corn ; again 
with the carts, and handle the corn again to throw 
into them ; and let the hauling he what it may, 
wet or muck, go inthe wheels and heavy oxen 
must, and trample and tear up your hopes of a 
wheat crop—after the corn has been got to the 
fodder house or husking yard, it is then, to be 
husked, loaded into the carts, and lofted, and the 
husks or shucks put away. Two operations on 
the surface of the field, and four from the fodder 
house yard to the corn house, making six, and 
your corn stocks are stillin the field. These ac- 


your flax crop. 

In the new mode, Arthur Young’s opinion, that 
corn was the most desirable fallow crop to pre- 
cede wheat, becomes true ; the crops are distinct 
and the operations are well separated, and ef- 
fected in a farmerlike manner ; both your proven- 
der ricks and manure heaps are handsomely in- 
creased, and your corn crop wound up in a short- 
ertime. Inthe old mode the combination of the 
crops is injurious to both—much of the corn is 
covered up or left lying on the ground, and husks 
out with rotten and defective ends; the wheat crop 
is miserably putin, and often much injured by get- 
ting inthe corn, and you are stock getting, or catch- 
ing dry straws, allthe best weather after Christ- 





cording to F. are to be got in, though they are now 
dry and half their value is gone; again travel: 


over the field to cut them down ; again to pick! 
them up and tocollect into heaps ; again the carts! 


must go into, and over your promise of a wheat 
crop. Three operations to get the stocks off and| 
in. 

Now let us endeavour fairly to collect the ac- 
count and strike the balance ; seven journeys and 
five handlings after the blades and tops, to pull, 
cut, cure, bundle, and get them to the turning 
rows ; then loading and hauling home, thatching 
fodder house and stowing blades, three more 
operations. Gathering corn, loading and carting 
home, husking, loading carts, lofting corn, and 
stowing away shucks ; six more distinct opera- 
tions, and two field journeys—cutting off stocks, 
picking up stocks, loading and hauling in stocks, 
three more field journeys and three operations— 
making twelve travels over the face of the whole 
field, and seventeen distinct operations and hand- 
lings. M 

In the new mode, cutting off and shocking up, 
loading and carting to middle turning, ricking, 
husking, ricking fodder after husking, loading 
carts with corn, and lofting ; twoand a half jour- 
neys over the field, and eight operations perform- 
ed with seven handlings, for the cutting and shock- 
ing take but one handling. Here we have two 
and a half journeys and eight operations, opposed 


mas, when you ought to be much more profitably 
employed. Donot condemn a fashion because itis 
new toyou. I verily believe this method of sa- 
ving a corn crop, a valuable improvement, and 
have therefore thought it worthy a detailed de- 
fence. By getting rid of a great number of 
petty and time consuming operations, it enables 
the farmer to condense intoa month or 6 weeks 
the work, thatis often scattered through the 
greater part of 5 or 6 months, viz. the blade 
and top saving of September, the corn setting up 
and picking up of October,the corn gathering and 
hauling in of November and December, and the 
stock getting of January and February. 

I gould wish to state the whole case fairly ; I 
have myself but a single doubt with regard to the 
whole operation, viz. whether the ear will bear 
commencing the cutting of sufficiently early to 
take the fodder in iis most valuable state. To 
aid in dispelling this doubt, F. himself seems 
indeed to bring testimony, by his relation of the 
northern practice, It may also be fairly brought 
into view, that if you commence fodder saving 
in the most careful manner in the old way, ear- 
ly enough to ensure getting all pulled an! ent 
before the last saved suffers from drving, the 
ears will shrivel and shrink more or !ess on all 
the stocks first stripped. If Mr. Brush’ 
ments are solid, with regard tothe superior quality 
of the grain, harvested as soon as it is well out of 


S state- 





totwelve journeys and seventeen distinct opera- 
tions. If I wanted to carry two bushels of ears of; 
corn half a mile, and had one bushel in a bag; 
which I could sling on my shoulder, and make one 
turn with ; and was obliged to make a separate| 


the milk, (andT have nodouht of the fact asto 
w'icst, every thing lesirable seems tc concurin ree 
commending the new method of saving and wind- 
ing up a crop of Indian corn. When the biates 
and tops are in that stage, that the farmercalls ripe, 
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the grain is known to be well out of the milk, 
and may then be cured ina high state of perfection 
unlessit shal] receive injury fromthe quantity o! 
juice or sap, which still remains in the cob, anc 
may produce a white mould among the grains. 
It is the difficulty of making the large pithy cob, 
inthe centre of each ear of southern corn, cure 
without giving this mouldiness to the grain, that 
forms the only serious obstacle to this labour sa- 
ving plan, which also so handsomely increases 
the bulk of provender, as well as manure; and 
for myself, | would sooner put off commencing 
the operation of fodder-saving. for a week, than 
give up the method. 
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‘0 THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Essex, April 8ih, 1822. 
J. S. Sxinner, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—As the method of cultivating hilly 
land, by horizontal ploughing, is now coming in- 
to very general use ; and as its efficacy is often 
counteracted by the inaccurate mannerin which it 
isexecuted, and the awkward expedients adopted 
for levelling the furrows, I havetaken the liberty to 
offer for publication in your paper, the annexed 
drawing and description of avery cheap and sim- 
ple level. _time sit 
neighbouring farmer, who has tried it with per- 
fect success. 


A 

















AB and CD aretworules, or light strips of wood 
ef any convenient lengths, say two feet and fif- 
teen inches respectively ; crossed and let into 
each other at right angles, at O, the shorter one 

_ being horizontal. At A, there is a loop and ring 
to suspend the instrument; at B attached by 
another ring is alead weight of afew ounces: at 
e and f, are fixed the sights, Eand F, the one 
next the eye has a small round hole inthe centre, 
the farther one hasa large circular hole with 
cross threads; mm, is a silk or small wire 
stretched tight and wrapt once around the thumb 
nut n, by turning which, you can restore the lev- 
el, whenever the rule CD gets slightly out of the 
true horizonta] line—the sights may be placed on 
the side of the horizontal rule. To regulate the 


instrument when it is inaccurate, stand 15 or 2 
yards from a wall, look through the sights anc 
tet the spot which they strike be marked, then 
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bed was sown with grain and clover, in the same 
way asthe rest, but without any dressing whate- 
er. To come at a correct estimate as to the 
above application, I meant to have had the pro- 
duce of each bed weighed separate ; but owing to 
the depredations of small birds on the crops, I 
was prevented doing so. I am, however, quite 
‘satished, that no benefit whatever was derived 
from any of the applications; for, at no period 
of the growth of the crops, did any of them dis- 
cover superior luxuriance to the bed sown with- 
out any manure ; and I am equally satisfied, that 
salt compost, and ali the rest of the salts expe- 
rimented upon, are useless upon my land. I 
I have not altogether come to this conclusion from 
angles near the top of the staff ; the foot of the] he above experiments with the salt compost, as 
staff should be sharpened to stick in the ground,|I have used it in considerable quantities, by ha- 
andthe level when inuse may be suspended at'ving it spread upon my land at the rate of from 
the end of the arm by the ring at A, which will/six to twenty hundred an acre; if intended for 
give the instrument greater steadiness and re-|wheat, it was put on amonth before sowing the 
lieve the person using it from the fatigue of hold-jland ; if for turnips, six weeks before sowing. [ 
ing itup. Select some spot, on the side of the/have also had salt compost put to stable manure 
hill which you propose to regulate, a few paces/a month before putting it into turnip and potate 
from the foot of the hill, and commanding as ex-'drills, and from none of these methods of using 
tensive a view as possible of the ground; set up,the salt have I experienced either good or harm, 
the instrument, and while you look through the ,€Xcept in the instances of its being mixed with 
sights, turning the horizontal rule gently around,;the manure; the turnips manured with which 








reverse the sights and inlike manner mark the 
spot which they strike directly over or under the 
urst mark ; then divide the distance between the 
cwomarks, and regulate the instrument by turn- 
ng the thumb-nut n, until the sights strike the 
iddle mark. As it is difficult tosee through the 
small hole when the sights are reversed, it may 
be well to have them both of the same height, 
witha small notch on the top for the purpose of 
adjustment. A small pin at O, the top of which 
should be in a line with the centres of the sights, 
vill be of some use in managing the instrument. 
In using this level, it is well to have a light) 
staff, 54 or 6 feet high, with an arm a little marel 
than half as long as the rule CD, fixed at right 





|soas to sweep the whole length of the hill-side, 


I proposed it a short time since to 4!jet an assistant with anumber of stakes, mark off 
by your direction the line traced by the sights of 


the level: when the curvature of the hillis very ir- 
regular it will be proper to chop with a hoe the 
parts of the line betweenthe stakes. Then with 
a plough, open a furrow along the line thus tra- 


mid-way of the hill, and another near the top ; 
which will be a sufficient number of level lines, 
unless the ground is very uneven. You then pro- 
ceed to add furrows or rows on each side of the 
level lines, until the nearest parts of the furrows 
meet, and the parts of the ground remaining un- 
broken are to be finished with short rows. 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. M. GARNETT, Jr. 


———= 0 ae —— 
Extracts from the last file of the London Far- 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 





EXPERIMENTS ON SALINE MANURES 

Jan. 30, 1822. 
Sir,—In The Farmers’ Journal of the 7th of 
August, 1820, a letter was published on the sub- 
ject of nitre as atop dressing for wheat. We 
may infer from the reading of the letter, that 
the writcr of it was satisfied in his own mind, 
that the crop was greatly increased by the ap- 
plication of the nitre; but he does not produce 
to your readers any convincing evidence that this 
was actually the case.. Without expecting any 
practical good to result from the use of nitre asa 
manure, i determined to try its effect as such, 
and atthe same timetry other similar substances. 
Upon beds each a yard square, I last spring sow- 
eda row each of Talavera wheat, barley, and 
oats; some of the beds were spread over with ni- 


ced out: lay off a furrow in like manner about! 


made a very poor figure for a considerable time, 
and had not the season turned out unusually wet, 
and kept mild to so late a period, the crop, I 
think, would have been miserably bad; but, ow- 
ing to these favourable circumstances, it ultimate- 
ly became nearly as good as the rest of the field ; 
but the potatoes manured with the salt and manure 
were only about two thirds the quantity, and much 
smaller in size than those produced in other 
drills, where stable manure only was used. 

Before closing my letter, I will mention a cir- 
cumstance with respect to the application of ni- 
tre to wheat inthe spring. Wheat so dressed 
will, in a short time, become of a darker green 
than other parts of the field ; but this colour 
gradually disappears, and no increased growth 
arises from the nitre. I am not philosophér 
enough to account for this dark colour in wheat, 
upon which nitre has been spread; but I am not 
able to bring my mind to think it can possibly 
arise from increased vigour, but the contrary : my 
reason for thinking so is, from having observed 
that the blades of wheat growing from grain that 
has been steeped in lime water, ora solution of 
sulphate of copper, being in the early stages of 
jits growth of a darker green colour than from 
, wheat sown without any such preparation; and it 
is well known, that the vegetative powers of grain 
are weaker in proportion to the time it remains in 
such steeps as the above. I remain, Sir, your 
ivery obedient humble servant, 

R. G. 








ON FEEDING SHEEP WITH MANGEL 
WURTZEL. 

Kilmarsh, Feb. 18, 1822. 

Sir,—With a full conviction that the columns 

of your Journal will, for some time to come, be 

filled with matter infinitely better, and far more 

important and interesting, than it isin my power 





tre, in fine powder, in dilierent quantities ; the 
smallest quantity 84lbs. and the largest 336 lbs.: 
anacre. Other beds were spread over with ni- 


to offer, I certainly shall be as concise as pos- 
sible in my rejoinder to what has fallen from 
our correspondent /. in reply to my last letter. 


trate of potash, potash, and nitrate of lime, in Indeed, 1 should not have troubled you at all, 
similar proportions to the nitre. Upon other but for the circumstance, that he insinuates a 
beds I had salt (as sold at the Salt Works for doubt as to the propriety of my addressing 
manure) spread at the rate of from 5 cwt. to him, because forsooth I did not understand him. 
27 cwt. anacre. The salt was put on the beds Now really, I do think it very hard, that I should 
six weeks before they were sown; the other be thought singular in asking the explanation of 
salts were put on the beds when the grain was'@ system which, upon a cursory view, seems 
up indistinct rows. Soon as a growth of weeds highly valuable, but, which, upon investigation, 
uad taken place, I had the intervals between the I cannot reconcile. Perhaps I shall now incur 
grain hoed, and sowm with clover seed. QOne|the imputation of unfairness, if I ask P. what 
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js the utility of giving tothe public statements 
ef such a nature, that 19 out of 20 who read 
them, must pause, andexclaim, “’Tis strange! 
*tis wondrous strange !”’ As, however, he has 
thought it proper to repeat his original assertion, 
‘with only an alteration in the number of the 
sheep put aside for the experiment, which he 
now states to be five instead of eight, I shall 
merely observe, that though I do not doubt P.’s 
word for a moment, there ought to have been an 
accordance in thetwo reports; for, if I may be 
allowed to argue analogically, what respect do we 
find paid to that witness who varies his evidence 
with twice givingit? I feelthat I have not the 
most remote wish to hur! P.’s opinions into dis- 
repute unnecessarily, and for the sake of argu- 
ment; but give me systems which carry convic- 
tion upon their fronts ; not superficial ones, which 
are calculated to mislead, and to impress the 
minds of those landlords who read them (and, 
who think with acertain gallant General, that) 
increased production would remedy our present | 
distress,) with the idea thatthe absence of our) 
prejudices, and the presence of common sense,| 
combined with good management, is only want-| 
ed. Iknow that there are many of the gentle- 
men just alluded to, who would pronounce, upon 
the first glance of P.’s report, that we might af- 
ford to sell mutton at 3d. per lb., if we would on- 
ly adopt his mode of feeding; without consider- 
ing the utter impossibility of bringing it into any 
thing like general, or even limited practice, to 
be useful. I have now only to add my thanks 
to P. for the account of his mode of cultivating 
mangel wurtzel, and to subscribe myself, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 








GROWTH OF TIMBER TREES. 
In the first volume of the Bath papers (p. 77. 2d. 
ed.) there is an interesting letter on the age, bulk, 


and increase of timber trees, with the measure-| 


is, at 7 feet high, it was 34 feet and half an inch, 


If now standing, how much has it increased in 45 
years?] lt does not appear to be hollow, but by 
the trifling increase I conclude it not sound. 


“The Fairlop oak in Epping Forest, seeming 
sound in 1754, and the Earl of Thanet’s hollow 
oak in Whinfield Park, in Westmoreland, in 1765, 
were both 51 feet 9 inches. 

“ The handsomest oak I ever saw, was in the 
Earl of Powis’s noble park by Ludlow, in 1757, 
though it was but 16 feet 3inches ; but it ran quite 
straight and clear of arms, 1 believe near 60 feet 
high, and had a fine large head.” [There were 
two oaks of this description standing on Lord Ca- 
rysfort’s estate at Elton (Hunts), near 40 years 
ago ; but whether standing yet, we do not know. 


‘Three men touching hands could not compass 


them.} ‘The writer then adds the girth of some 
trees of other sorts, not needful here to set down 
and then proceeds :— 


** Perhaps an account of the annual increase of 
some trees will not be foreignto the purpose. It 
is difficult to discover the age of old trees, as very 
few planters kept regisvers of their plantations. 


“| have a memorandum of a former rector of 
Havingham, wherein it is written, that in 1610 
he filanted two chesnuts by his church frorch— 
The largest of these was, in 1778, 14 feet 84 in- 
ches in circumference, or an increase of 1764 in- 
ches in 168 years. Supposing the tree to have 
been 94 inches when planted, it increased an inch 
yearly. I have a deed between an ancestor of 
mine, as Lord of the Manor of Stratton, and his 
copyhold tenant, upon his inclosing some waste, 


WM. THORPE. |W!erein the abuttal is upon the road leading from 
oe * |Havingham to Norwich. 


The date is 1580 [at 
which time the oaks in question were probably 
slanted,] and the largest oak on that bank, at 4 
eet, was in 1778, 16fcet $4 inches, or 1954 inch- 
esin 198 years. Now, from the increase of the 
two last named trees, and the Bently oak, I con- 


ment of some that are remarkable in different: ©lude that the Tortworth chesnut in Lord Ducie’s 


parts of the kingdom. Probably, the instances are 
familiar to many of our readers, but they cannot fail 


of being matter of novelty to others ; and we give | 1100 years old ; perhaps it may be much older.—,more benetitted by it than oak. 


some of the most remarkable particulars in the 
hope of being able hereafter to throw additional 


light upon the most interesting part of the inqui-: 


ry, namely, the progressive increase of timber 
trees, and the probable age of those which are of 
very large growth. ‘To this end, if any of the 


trees are yet standing, and known in the neigh-} 


bourhood, of any of our correspondents, we shall 

be much obliged to those who will take accurate 

measures of them, and transmit the account to the 

Office of The Farmer’s Journal. 

Extracts from a Letter from R. Marsuam, Esg 
to Tuomas Brevor, Hsg. of Hethel, near Nor- 
wich, dated Straiton, Ociober 1, 1799. 


garden in Gloucestershire, which in 1759, at 6 
feet high, was 46 feet 6 inches, is not less than 


Composition for Fences and Weather Boarding, 
Sc. 

* Melt twelve ounces of rosin in an iren pot: 
add three gallons of train oil, and three or four 
rolls of brimstone ; and when the rosin and brim- 
stone are melted and become thin, add as much 
Spanish brown, red oker (or any other colour you 
want, first ground fine in some of the oil,) as will 
give the whole as deep a shade as you desire ; 
then lay it on with a brush, as hot and as thin as 
you can; some days after the first coat is dried, 
give it another. Jt will preserve planks for ages, 
and keep the weather from driving through brick 
work.” ; 

ae 0 ea 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





ON TIMBER-CUTTING. 
Kingston, Tennessee, March 1st, 1822. 
Mr. Epitor— 

Since the attention of your readers has been 
drawn by several notices in the Farmer to the 
/proper season of the year to cut timber for rails 
jor other purposes, I have examined timber that 
{has been cut down inthe month of May ten years 
jago, and the bark taken off it for tanning. I! 
jhave examined rails cut and put on fences at 
'the same time, and find all these, that any bark 
is, Or was on, are entirely rotten; and from ap- 
pearances the timber that was barked and more 
‘exposed to the weather for years, if now split 
would last more than ten years more. The sea- 
‘son is how approaching which will put it in the 
power of all wishing to make the experiment to 
do it ; and I hope it will not pass over without a 
number of them being made. As respects the 
cutting of timber, if it is hewed immediately, 1 
do not think it material; but if not immediately 
done, the months of May and June are, from all 
the examinations I can make, the best time, as 
then the bark can be easily taken off. The Na- 
.vy Board will, Lhope, make and record their expe- 
riments ; the very saving of the oak bark, will be 
worth at per year, were all the timber cut 
at this time. Iam told pine timber is, if any thing, 
I would sug- 
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Suppose it increased annually an inch and a half:gest the examination, if in the spring of the year, 
‘the first century, an inch the second, } the third,the heat of the atmosphere does not attract the 
4an inch the fourth, and 1-3 the fifth, and 30|;moisture from the body of the tree to the bark, 
inches each century for the next 500 years, as'and that the cold weather forces the moisture 
thus — \or sap, back into the body of the tree again ; and 
ithat in winter the most moisture is then really in 


The first century, 1} i 95 inches. |.; ; q ' 
Y, 1g inch . «9 MICNES. the tree, and farthest from the surface. 


2d ditto... - 1 inch . « » ee Yours, &e 

Sd ditto.... gimch ... 75 S AMUE ARTIN 
4th ditto. .. 4inch ... 50 Can Sn nee 
Sth Gite: ..... Sich .*. « 331-3 EE . 


——- 


500 years . . 32 feet (nearly) . . 3831-3 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


FOUNDER IN HORSES. 
Paris, Bourbon Co. K’y. 


AMERICAN FARMER, 














The second 500 years, at 30 inches 





** In compliance with your request, I here send cacm Cemtury 4. . . »-+ + 190 (DEAR Str— 
you the measure of some of the largest trees ta-|'The eleventh century, suppose 24 2-3 After a journey devoid of interest, owing to 
ken by myself, in several rambles about the king- ED ars o> a a & ea 24 2-3 the lateness of the season, I have arrived in 
dom. The largest oak I have seen, is that by Kentucky, and being desirous of communicating 
Coltsthorp, near Weatherby, in Yorkshire, of 12] 558 in. ja cure for ‘ Foundering,” recently known; I 
which the ingenious Dr. Hunter gives a plate in make one effort to conduce to the value of your 
his edition of Evelyn’s Silva. The Doctor calls Circumference in 1759 46 6 in.|present work, the American Farmer. 


this tree 48 feet in circumference, at 3 feet from 
the ground ; and I found it, in 1768, at 4 feet, 40 
feet 6 inches ; and at 5 feet, 36 feet 6 inches ; and 
6 feet, 32 feet Linch. To save repetition, 5 feet 


is the height I always measure at, as easier to see’ 
the level of the string, and also being clear of the 


swellings of the roots. 

“In 1759, the oak in Holk forest, near Bentley, 
was at 7 feet high, 34 feet in circumference. 
There 1s a large excrescence at 5 and 6 feet, that 
would render the measure unfair. In 1778, this tree 


had increased only half an inch in 19 years. [That | 


One of the writers in your “ Farmer” calls 








“ There is a tradition, that this tree was called 
the great chesnut in King John’s time ; and sup- 
posing it grew in the above proportion, it was 
500 years old when he came to the throne, and 
eleven yards in circumference.” 


‘foundering, * chillsand founder,” and compares it 
‘to inflammatory rheumatisms ;l apprehend he does 
not understand the disease in all] its stages ;—it 
evidently proceeds from suxfcvit. A horse rode un- 
itil heated and fatigued, and fed too plentifully 

The writer adds some other facts to make it;while warm and hungry,—and swallowing his 
probable that the growth of large timber trees is: food too greedily, that he may lic down and rest 
not more rapid than is shewn above; it would his wearied limbs ;—and the stable being wet or 
very much help to confirm his reasoning, if we damp, and the horse in a copious sweat, are rea- 
could now receive accurate measurements of the; sons the best that can be given, for the formation 
trees im question. of the disease. 


~ re ae bh 
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Instead of rising up refreshed, the poor ani~ 
mal is stiff and useless. If he had got leave to 
cool perfectly, and been fed sparingly, he would 
have escaped this sore complaint. 

The cure is a lump of alum the size of a wal- 
nut, reduced to powder and dissolved in warm 
water ; the horse must be drenched with this li- 
quid, which in a short time will throw him into 


profuse perspiration, and he will be abie to ] 


sue his journey the next day, and if not badly; 


foundered ina few hours. 

You will keep it out of sight that this commu- 
nication comes from a woman, as I wish to es- 
cape the 

“ World’s dread laugh, which scarce 
“The firm philosopher can scorn.” 
Vet it is a fact that I always prized fine horses, 
and endeavoured by every means in my power, to 
alleviate their pain. 

Pray do not put yourself to the expense of 
sending seed you have to purchase. I hope you 
received the last seed I sent you enclosed in a 
letter from Missouri, particularly the “ Priarie 
Sensitive plant” seed. 

P. S. The valuable remedy for the founder 
was communicated by Col. B. Chambers, who 
experienced its good effect on his own horses, and 
others, 





The avthoress of the above is amongst ovr most! 


valued and useful correspondents, worth a milli- 
on of indolent men, who neither write nor think 
any thing useful to society—and yet who call 
themselves the Lords of the creation—acting the 
while the part of sluggish drones—fruges con- 
sumere nati.—[£dit. dm. Lar. 


pur- 
i 


sand ; following this precept, we must take a 
higher stand, and rest the prosperity of our agri- 
culture upon firmer ground, than the ‘failure of 
harvests inEurope. Sound and enlightened poli- 
cy prompts, andthe embarrassed state of their 
finances, urges all the governments of Europe 
most imperiously to encourage agriculture within 
their own dominions by all the means in their 
power; the regulations and laws of England, 
france, Spain, and Portugal, bear witness to that ; 
Holland it is true remains open to us, but as she 
can be supplied on lower terms from the Baltic, 
the Elbe and the Rhine, we can never expect to 
find an extensive market in her ports. Under 
these circumstances, and they are but too true, we 
have buta slender chance for the disposal of our 
bread stuffs in Europe. 

The same causes will produce the same effects 
in South America. During the war our supplies 
were wanted, and found accordingly a market ; but 
peace being restored, for want of an enemy in the 
field, these markets are likely to fail us too, ex- 
cept in those particular districts, whose climates 
are unfavourable to the production of wheat; 
but even in respect to this we have the rivaiship 





are favourable to the growth of wheat, and as 
their population is great, and the soil fertile in 
the extreme, they may ina short time become 
very formidable rivals. Until they oppose! us in 
|these markets with all the energy of which they 
are capable, we shall have a sufficient surplus for 
the supply of all the markets which remain open 
tous, meanwhile we can clearly perceive that the! 
chances of a regular and steady trade in bread, 
stuffs are rather against us. 





employed. Restore them, by protecting duties 
on foreign manufactures, to their flourishing con- 
dition, and they will again be the good customers 
they were during the war; the price of land will 
at the same time rise in the same proportion. 

But on this subject, I beg leave, to refer you to 
two most luminous essays, which Mr. M. Carey 
of this city has written upon the subject. They 
are entitled: 

The New Olive Branch, and 

An Appeal to Common Sense and Common Jus- 

tice, or irrefragable facts opposed to plausible 

theories. 
They are he very best things I have ever read up- 
on this very interesting subject; they contain the 
soundest doctrines, because they do not deal in 
theories, but stubborn facts, which leave no doubt 
upon the mind. Every farmer, nay every citizen 
of the union, ought to have these two pamphlets 
in his book case, and read them over and over 
again. 

If you want an illustration of my doctrines, I 
say, look at England; she consumes within her- 
self every grain her soil produces and every head 
of cattle it feeds; she does it because she has, 





of those parts of South America to fear which{besides other unproductive classes, a numerous 


manufacturing population; she benefits byit, be- 
cause instead of exporting raw materials, she ex- 
porte manufactures; in other words, she exports 
not Only her raw materials but also her bread- 
stuffs in the shape of manufactured goods, by 
which operation their value has been three, five 
and ten times enhanced. This isthe great secret 
of her prosperity ;* now as the same causes al- 
ways produce the same effects, and as the United 
States are more favoured in point of climate and 




















TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Philadelphia, 18th April, 1822. 
Str, 

The letter of Mr. Isaac Briggs, which is in- 
serted in your very valuable paper of 12th inst, 
has given me much pleasure, and I wish sin- 
cerely thatthe hints this gentleman has thrown 
out, might be acted upon; at same time I am sovr- 


Put with this prospect before our eyes, it certainly fertility of soil, and possess therefore a greater 
behoves us to look about for a new market, and if! capability for the developement of manufacturing 
possible for a more extensive and more steady one|industry (by reason of their producing the most 
than any ofthose weare likely to lose. Itis strange,|important of the raw materials within themselves) 
but it is not less true, that we have it in our pow-/it would be wonderful indeed if the adoption of a 
er tocreate that market within our own country, 
but deprecate the means to doit. Now I wish 
sincerely that Mr. B. would be good enougli to 
calculate in what ratio the manufacturing popu- 
lation would increase in the United States, if 
|manufactories were sufficiently protected ? what 





* NOTE BY THE EDITOR, 





[Who will not however be drawn personally into discussione— 
he leaves that to correspondents,} 


The prosherity of England!!! In what does 
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ry to see that he does not allow the very benefi-|the consumption of the manufacturing population! 
cial influence of domestic manuf: ctories on Agri-|in bread stuffs, beer, whiskey, potatoes, cheese, | 
culture, the full weight to which they are nques-| meat, garden stuffs, milk, &c.—ali farm produce,— 
tionably entitled. He glances at cher, as well as| wou'd amount to? further to what amount cotton, 
at commerce, but the qualifying expression of; wool, flax, hemp, hides, &c. would be worked up 
* while ajust proportion is preserved,” makes me} by them, and as all these raw materials come 


&hink that his mind is not fully impressed with the 
sufierlatively beneficial influence they have on 
agriculture. If he hadt kena more comprehen- 
give and enlarged view of the subject, he would| 
at once have perceived that he has not done them 
full justice, and as he is avery nice calculator, I 
am sure the country at large would be much bene- 
fitted, if he would enter more fully upon this 
highly interesting subject. 

Tagree with Mr. B. that agriculture is our prin- 
eipal concern, and so it will and ought always to 
be ; but I believe at same time that our situation 
with respect to the export of our bread stuffs, is 
no longer the same, and this very material point 
he seems to have entirely overlooked. During 


from the farm yard, they onght by all means en- 
ter into the calculation. J am bold to assert, 
without attempting a nice calculation, that the 
annual sum total, would in less than ten years, be 
cen times greater than the aggregate sum of our 
present annual exports of domestic and foreign 
goods together, by reason that we should then be 
exporters instead of importers of manufactures. 
And if wecan create such a market within our-} 
selves, a market of which we shall be sure in war 
as well as in peace, where is the policy to defer, 
the measures, leading to its formation, fora single| 
moment ? > 

The farmers will no doubt remember that during) 





it consist? none can question the ingenuity of her 
menufaciurers, the genius of her artisans, the en- 
terfirise of her commercial men, the inbred and 
honorable loyalty of her freofile ; but where is her 
frrosperity ? Is it enjoyed hy the mass of the fieo- 
jile employed in any of the branches of trade, art, 
or industry 2. The Editor has this very day re- 
ceived a letter from one of the most substantial and 
intelligent Farmers in England, from which the 
following extract may be taken, as illustrative of 
her frrosperity. 

“I hope no circumstance will intervene to prre- 
vent Mr. sailing by the Hannibal, Captain 
Watkinson, which is positively fixed for the 18ti: 
inst. to leave this fiort for New York, and I hope 
from the information I have here, there is a chance 
of hisreaching Baltimore before your Agricultu- 
ral meeting. JI assure you nothing would have 
given me greater pleasure than to have accom‘ia- 
nied my brother-in-law, but I find so many things 



























the warin Europe, we had certainly a choice of 
markets for our bread stuffs, and the prices were 
proportionably high ; but the moment peace, tran- 
| guillity, order and security were restored, these 
| markets would unavoidably have failed us one af- 
ter another, if it had not been for the total failure 
of the harvest inthe whole of south western Eu- 
rope. To this adventitious circumstance alone, 
| it 1s owing that the ports of Europe were open for 


‘ 


the last short war with England, in which period|0f importance requiring my frresence at home, 
our manufactories flourished, they were enabled| ‘hat J must relinquish the journey for the present ; 
to sell their produce at high prices, although the! ut I shall most anxiously await his return to de- 
export, as far as relates to bread stuffs, was anni-|fermine as tomy future plans, for I assure you I 
hilated ; but they seem to have forgotten that the|see no frrosfect of tillage farming answering the 
flourishing condition of our manufacturing popu-|s/irited agriculturist in this country ; renis, tythee 
lation gave rise to that high market, nor do they|@"d faxes are 80 excessive, that it ie impossible a 
perceive that these selfsame people, who were|/”an can remunerate himself with the low prices, 
then such excellent customers, are now mostly and government afifears determined not to /iro- 
idle, or only half employed, and that many other] /ec? the Farmer. In short, the National debt will 





) us, but surely our agriculture ought not to depend 


i 





trades, depending on the manufacturing popula-|”0 doubt ruin this country, and the sooner the Fare 
mer withdraws 








§ upon such afflicting casualties. We are com-|tjon, are ina languishing state, and cannot indul¢e 
manded to build our houses upon rock, not upon|themselves as they certainly would do, if fully 





hie capital from bisiness, the 
more he will eave of it.” 
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system similar to hers, should not produce th: 
same beneticial effect in our country ! 

The great ana undeniable politico econom: 
truth, which Iam desirous to recommend to th 
most serious attention of gentlemen is, that th« 
impulse given to agriculture by domestic mant 
factories, is not only much more poweriul tha: 
commerce can, or ever will be able to give to it, 
but that it is at the same time more steady, more 
lasting and more beneficial tothe country at large. 
I do not n.ean to depreciate commerce, being iul- 
ly imyressed with its importance and beneficial 
inbucuce on the prosperity ot the country, but ] 
eonteuad that it does not rank above manutactories ; 
besiues, est modus in rebus, not every branch oi 
commerce is equally benehcial to the country, 
some branches of it may even be detrimental. 


‘e use of coffee and sugar, and who is now to pre- 
it them to use cotton and tobacco? is Englai.. 
prohibit our cotton? No! she is sadly in wat 
them to nourish her manutactories. Is she ¢ 
ohibit our tobacco? No! no! she would los« 

one of the best feathers out of her cap, as tobacco 
pays a tremendous excise duty, of which she can- 
ot afford to lose asingle shilling. As to our ex 

port trade, our merchants have but a very limited 
number of domestic articles to tempt fortune with 
and to exercise their skill and activity upon, but 
it we had extensive manufactories, a subdivision 
beneficial to all would take place, as it is the case 
in kngland; some would persevere in the old 
track, others, by giving their attention to the in- 
ternal trade, or the circulation of the above nam- 
ed articles, would retreat from the arena and leave 








Lev us iook a little closer at this matter! Is it, l!the first class in the sole,-quict and undisturbed| 
ask, benehcial to export raw materials and to re-|possession of it; others again would altogethei 
imi, ort them again in a manuiactured state? in) withdraw their capital from commercial pursuits’ 
that case we give the labour of 3, 4, 5, yea, of ten and invest it in manufactories, and by this second | 
meu, ior the labour oi one, according to the quali- secession of a part of our mercantile body, those 
t) and fish o1 the manulacture we import; the who stick to the old beaten ground would be still 
answer must thereiore be that, although beneti- more benefited. 

Clai in a Certain degree, it is by no means the, ‘Lhe false and pitiful policy, by which our manu- 
most benchciai method to increase our privaie)factories have been oppressed and partly ruined, 
Weaith and national power; moreover if you im-;comes now home ; if they had been duly encour- 
port manuiactures to a larger amount than that ol aged, the seven years which have elapsed since| 
the raw materials exported, the balance must be}the return of peace, would have improved and| 
paic in specie, and you deprive yourseli of your;matured them, and we should be enabled to cope 
gola and silver, as it happens at the present mo-|with the manufacturers of the old world in the! 
ment. Again let me ask, is it bevefical to export) lucrative trade they are going to enjoy with the 
manufactures and to import raw materials which|rich proviices of South America. How merrily 
our Own Country does not produce, such as cochi-|muyht our raw materials, larded with beef, pork, 
neal and other dyestuffs, &c. Inthis se youex-|bread, &c. tind their way to South America, in 
poitis the shape oi manutactures not oniy the|/ihe shape of North American manufactures, but 
raw materials of your own growth, but also the/as we have no such thing, nor any thing else to 
bread, meat, milk, cheese, beer, &c. by whici/ofier to the nations of the south in exchange for 
your manuiacturing population has been ted—|their produce, we are condemned to be lookers 
per contra, you import raw materiais which nou-/on, whilst others taste the sweets of this Ejdora- 
rish and intuse new life into your manuiactories, do to their hearts delight! This is very mortity- 
and the balance you get in gold and silver; the ing, but true! 

answer therefore to this questio.. must be: Certain-/ ‘Lhe cotton planters are apt to think that, ifthe 





ly uns is the best method to set about the busi-|importation of manutactures should be checked, 
ness. Now if this happened to be the character/a countervailing duty would be laid on cotton! 
of our general trade, the trade carried on with | wool in England. This is a groundless appre-| 
China might be beneficial, as it would give vent/heasicn, ‘The manuiactories of England are her| 
to our supplies ot silver, whilst the goods import-/ main prop, parucularly under the existing cir-| 
ed from China would furnish us the means Of}cumstances, which are silently, but most eftectu-; 
making exchanges with some of the Kuropeanand)aily pieparmy a complete revolutien in the ag- 
South American nations ; but, situated as we are,'riculture and landed property of the country, 
no man will pretend to say that the China trade, and as she has the rivalship of the prosperous’ 
although beneficial to the few that are engaged in and growing manufactories oi France to iear, she 
it, 1s beneficial to the country at large, seeing dare not burthen the raw material any more ; in 
that it inundates us with Chinese silks and Can- short, so long as there are manutactories to a 
ton crapes, which are but a sorry equivalent tor great extent in Engiand, she must have our cot-| 
that silver, of which we stand so much in need ton, and if she taxesic heavily, the French and Ger-| 
for the sake of a healthy circulating medium. mans will under sell her.* but England strains 

It may be objected that this plan is inimical to every nerve to produce the whole supply she 
commerce, and that its channel will be narrow- wants of this raw material, in her East ludian 
ed, it domestic manutactories are encouraged ;' possessions; if so, let the cotton planters divest 
but this objection is without foundation, although! theniselves of their grourdless apprehensions, let 
it cannot be denied that the importation of foreign: them look about for a new market! If the mar- 


manutactures would decrease; on the contrary, 
the greater internal circulation of the raw ma- 
terials, of indigo, cochineal, and other dye stufis, 
of the half manufactured articles, such as cotton, 
woolfen, flaxen, and hempen yarns, and lastly oi 
the manufactures themselves for home consump- 
tion and exportation, will employ our merchants 
more fully and more beneficially than the export 
and import trade, as it is now carned on. he 
import trade in manufactures wiil gradually de- 
ercase, but I see no reason why the export trade 
oi cotton and tobacco should decrease; there 1s 
an absolute want or demand torthese artcies in 
Europe, we shall therefore have the same sale, 
whether we manuiacture our own cotton, woollen, 
anu silk goods, or uot; bouaparte could ueitner 
dissuade nor frighten the people of Lurope out of 


ket they have found in France since the restora- 
tion of peace is beneficial to them, would not a, 
market at home be more beneficial as it is not li-| 
abie to be interrupted by war, and as it would 
and could some years hence consume their whole 
annual crop? ‘This state ot things deserves seri- 
ous consideration! It is now in the nick of ume 
to do something for our manuiactories, else the 
disappouitment might be more serious than in the 
case of South America. 

Une word more respecting agriculture, and | 
have done. it the mauutactories fiourish in the 


* The imiaense freights paid to neutrals du- 
rig the wur, tu Jotch cotton jrail A nicl island, 
ure another frog that she cannot do without our 











[costar 


country, we shall want prodigious quantities of 
madder, woad, indigo, and other dye stufis, as 
veil as rape and linseed oil; we shal! also want 
iw Silk ; all this may be raised in the country, 
nd another wide field opens to agricultural in- 
austry. 

Mr. Editor! if you think these few hasty re- 
marks worthy of a place in your paper, you will 
oblige me by an carly insertion. 

Iam Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
FRANCIS VALCK. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
——a 0 a 
FREDERICK COUNTY CATTLE 
AND FAIR. 

Ata meeting of the committee of arrangement, 
on behalf of the Frederick County Agricultu- 
raul Society, 

It was resolved, To distribute premiums, 
amounting to $102, at the Cattle show and Fair, to 
be held on Ziursday and Friday the 23d and 
«4th of May next, at the Monococy Bridge Ho- 
tel, two miles below Frederick-‘lown, on the 
Baltimore turnpike road, in the following man- 
ner, to wit: 


SHOW 


Forthe best Stallion $15 
ditto Brood Mare 10 
ditto Bull 18 months old 15 
ditto Bull less than do. 7 
ditto Cow 10 
ditto Heiter 5 
ditto Ram full bred merino 5 
ditto Common do. 5 
ditto Pair of ewes 5 
ditto Boar 5 
ditto Sow 5 
ditto Litter of pigs, not less 

than seven in number | 
and not less than 3 g 
months nor more than 
6 months old 
ditto Yoke of working oxen 10 


Ordered, Vhat all the stock to be offered for 
premiums, must be on the ground, and reported 
in writing to the secretary, at or before 9 o’clock, 
on the first day of Show. 

Ordered, Vhat all stock, offered for premium, 
must have been raised in or intended tor the im- 
provement of the stock in this county. 

The committee regret they cannot offer at 
this time premiums for implements of Agricul- 
ture ; they however confidently invite the exhi- 
bition, with a viewto the inspection of the pub- 
lic, and for sale. 

Ordered, That a sale of stock and Agricultu- 
ral implements will take place on Friday, the 
second day of the Cattle show and Fair, at 10 
o'clock, . 

WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, 
ee 6) Ga ——— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Mr. SKINNER, 

i hope your note on a short piece on millet, 
published in the Farmer, April 19th, will induce 
those who publish their experiments, to des- 
cribe the kind they cultivate. 

I presume Dr. Coleman’s is not the kind I have 
sown; he says it ought to be f/anted in rows, 
four feet apart, and the plants from 12 to 15 
inches in the drills, and that it requires as much 
work as corn; its preduce 21 bushels seed to 
the acre ; but he says nothing about hay or fod- 
der. Inthe Farmer of March 16, 1821, a wri- 
ter says, Dr. Coleman’s procuce of seed per 
acre, was not half equal tomuany crops he had 
seen, and that irom 24 to 4 tons of }rovender 
are produced on a tolerable good soil—but he 
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does not say where? Quere—isthis the hind Dr. 
Coleman cultivates? Jn the Farmer of January 
that 


12th 1821, it is stated by Mr. Reeder 

, d ,. 
one bushel of seed sownon four acres of round, 
produced about 75 bushels of seed, and 6 tons of 


hay: thisI presume is different from Dr. Cole- 
man’s, and perhaps is the kind I have sown. 

There is a trifling error ina short picce pub- 
lished in the Farmer of April 19th, in line 20th 
for ** soon thick enough,” read sown thick enough 
small experiment is a just criterion to 
value, I regret very much that Ihave not hac 
an ofifortunity of proving its value before I re 
your frublication. 


have a_ sufficiency of hay, even if clover fails, spelling, diction, &c. &c. so that the Printer is 


for it will be time enough tosow millet, after the 
fate of the clover crop is ascertained. 
A. 
AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 
NOTICES TO AND EXTRACT= FROM couReseoNDENTS, &e. 
QUERY BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


‘ tire 
. 9 a * ton 

and inthe 3d paragraph 1 meant to say, if my,” : 
> fix ity SPeat western road also. 


| 
y} 
i 
t 


ly” An account of a test by which the quali- 
ty of plaster of paris can be ascertained would be 
useful. 

7" Within 4 miles of this place* I am 
now offered a tract of land for about 450 dollars 
that ten years ago sold for $3500 ; 
it there is not sufficient good rail timber to fence 


jit with ; what is the result ? it is now lying an en- 


waste. Don’t this look strange in a country 


ibout 25 years settlement? and it is on the 


iG? By an arrangement with his Printer, the 


Hence 


responsible only for fol/owing the copy. 


correspondents will see the necessity of sending 


their communications ina fair hand and at least 
correctly sfelled. 
make cofiies, Which in some cases is absolutely 
inecessary, from the number of the writer’s er- 
jrors, even where the matter is good. It would be 


J In the essay on manures by Arthur Young, /Unreasonable to expect him to do it, and impossi- 
lately published in the Farmer, it is stated as be- {ble for him to accomplish it. 


ing necessary, when ploughing in long manure} 


and green crops, to add a “ skim coulter 
plough :?’ quere—have any of our readers seen 


JG» Spirits of turpentine (saysa N.C. correspon- 


to the 'dent) in small and repeated doses has becn em-}vantageous. 


ployed in cases of dyspepsia with advantage—he 


The Editor has not time to 


so destitute of ambition (to say nothing about 
jself interest) as not to feel a pride to excel in 
jthe quality of his live stock? Is it not as cheap~t 
ito keep a ood animalas a bad one—and then is 


jit not a source of great pleasure even to the eye, 





-*~stto have in our fields and stables animals of fine 
on eXaminine 


‘symmetry, of thrifty constitutions, possessing and 
jsupplying in the highest degree the qualities for 
iwhich they are kept—tine action in the horse—do- 
jcility, early maturity, and much beef of best quali- 
lty in the ox—cows of the fi//-fail breed, &c. &c, 
; All agree that itis desirable to have such animals, 
but many farmers are too miserably penurious, 


/'Editor compounds to send every article to the|too penny-wise pound-foolish, to pay any thing 
1 hope I can now always pressin a state prepared for pudlication, as to|like their value for breeding stock. 


a DE 
| jy-In the 2d Vol. of communications to the 
‘Board of Agricultare, Sir Charles Middleton, 
Bart. answers some queries relative to his Farm, 
at Jeston, in Kent. 

A satisfactory reply is here given to each ques- 
tion; and the conclusion of the whole is, that, 
though in raisingto high condition a farm which 
had been much neglected and out of heart, the 
occupier may at first be materially out of frocket, 
the result of a series of years will be highly ad- 
A considerable capital, however, is 
requisite to bear the drawbacks—The .<st n 








such a coulterin use, how is it made, and how and|-ecommends it in conjunction with RYE corrEr,'farm contains 250 acres, and Sir Charles states 


where is it attached to the plough ? a de scription | milk, 


exercise, (not locomotion, but positive 


‘ ; ia bien £6 savipedaia nen lepats ++ . ° 
with a drawing if necessary to understand it, labour, such as sawing wood or holding the plough) 


would be acceptable. 


SF Jacob Herrington, Esq. promises tocom-|votion to our interests deprives you of exercise 
jand an early bed. 
igo 


to him by the Editor of the Farmer, and of Chile |lected 


\G" A correspondent at Winchester, Con. under 


municate the result of trials to be made by him,in 
the N. W.corner of Pennsylvania, of rare seed sent 


wheat from Mr. Raguet, of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania. He gives the weight of one of his figs 
—615 pounds. 

_§G> Mr. Law, President of the Prince George’s 
Agricultural Society, is of opinion, that the ashes 
of burnt clay, will keep off the cut worm from 


that belief, refers for authority and confirmation 


to the New England custom of sprinkling ashes Nice lots of wool bring fram 75 to 83 cents the; 


a sore back, &c. &c. I fear, says he, your de- 
There are many items which 
to constitute health, and none should be neg- 


date of May 1, says respecting, 
MERINO SHEEP AND WOOL. 
We have known of but one lot of full blood 


|merinoes »eing sold this year, and these were a 
corn; and subsequently to the communication of very fine lot of 100, chiefly ewes, which brought 


$10. ‘They are scarce, more buyers than sellers. 


* 


on the young corn, as indicated by the lines of the |pound. 


Poet, 
** A little ashes sprinkled round the spire, 


We observed in your last paper, a request from 
Jonathan for information respecting actual ex- 


that, in the first year of its falling under his man- 
agement, the whole amount of the produce con- 
sisted of two loads of hops per six acres, forty 
one quarters of wheat, (328 bushels); twenty se- 
ven qurs. of barley, twelve of peas, and thirty 
‘loads of hay and clover; value in all, six hundred 
land ninety four pounds British; whereas, he 
adds: ** ] have had on the same farm, in its im- 
proved state, nineteen loads of hops, one hun- 
ldred and thirty quarters of wheat, thirty seven 
of barley, one hundred and thirty seven of beans, 
five thousand two hundred and forty bushels of 
{potatoes, and eighty three loads of hay: value in 
all, four thousand two hundred and twenty se- 
ven pounds British.” 


aT 


PRICE CURRENT—corRECTED WEEKLY. 
i Flour from the wagons, superfine $6 624—Wharf 


‘* Soon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm retire.” |periments made in this country with regard to'do, @6 374 to 6 50—Wheat white, $1 44 to 146 

He sent the Editor several grains of corn found ‘the orth Devon Cattle. We purchased a Devon —Red, do. $1 40 to 1 144—White Corn, 78 to 
in his field in which the worms had “ their fangs so bull calf of Mr. Pattison of Baltimore, in the fall go cts.—Yellow, do. 71 to 75—Rye, 70 to 75— 
closely fixed that the overseer in lifting the corn of 1820, we put him toan ordinary sized cow, the Qats, 40 to 45—Whiskey from the wagons 32 
drew up also the cut worm.” These grains have next spring, which produced a beautilul haliicts—Shad No. 1.trimmed, $7—Do.do. No. 2, $6— 
had their hearts cleanly scooped out, and look for blood calf of a mahogany red colour, which «at}No, 1, untrimmed, $5 75 to 6—No. 2, do. do. $s 
all the world as if they had been visited by'seven months old weighed 616 lbs. and on the —Herrings, No. 1,$2 25 p. bbl.—No. 2, do. $2— 
ground mice ; it only shows that the cut worm as;16th day of February last when he wa~ one year’ Whiskey, 33—Rice, $3 25 to 3 50—Apple Bran- 
well as the mouse has a sweet tooth in his head.— old, weighed 812 lbs. He had the ful! milk of the ‘dy, 36 cts —Peach, do. none—Tar, N. Carolina, 
Mr. Law,gyhose mind is ever active, has discov-!cow three months only, and no extra feed. The. g2 25—Rosin, $2 25—White pine boards, per M 
ered that his chickens are devoured this year by }above mentioned calf we sold to Mr. Henry Herd-'¢10 to 30—Pitch pine boards, $10 to 30—Bees- 
the hawk, in consequence of the removal of his!son of Hartford, at the cattle show last fall who, wax, 374 to 40 cts-——Beef, Baltimore mess, No 1, 
kitchen, and with it the martin, the dreaded ene- now owns him. | $8 to 8 50—No. 2 do. $6 to 6 50—Pork, mess do. 
my of the hawk. SAMUEL HULBERT & Co. /!$13to1350—prime do, $11 to 1150—Bacon, hams, 

i> Anessay signedJ. W., on Indian corn, is re- 10 to 124 cts.—Middlings, 7 to8 cts—Lard, 8 te 
ceived. The substance of it may be given in few 9 cts —Candles, New England, 16 to 19 cts.—Salt 
words ; he condemns high ridges and water fur- Liverpool coarse, 50 to 55 cents—Turks Isl- 





* Kingston, Tennessee. 








rows, recommended by Arator, because, when 
the roots have extended to the water furrows in 
search of food, they are there arrested in their 
progress, and cease to gather nourishment for the 
plant, at the very season when it is most wanting 
to perfect the ear, hence the ears are small, and 
the crop diminished ; he would recommend a level 
surface. 

i> The Essay of Mr. Mrwor has been so of- 
ten and so highly spoken of, that, at the sugges- 
tion of many friends it ery in pamphlet 





form with notes by the Editor of the “ .dmeri- 


farmer,” d is for sale at the Office of) : ; ; 
can Far »” and e of | prove their stock come prepared: and is there a 


the American Farmer, by Wm. F. Reppine, 
and by the Booksellers:—/rice 124 em. 





PEt PABWBIR, 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 17, 1822. 











J The Editor is authorised to assure the pub- 
lick that an opportunity will be presented at the 
cattle Show and Fair, on the last two days of this 
month, to purchase choice breeding stock of eve- 
ry kind.—Horses, neat cattle, Bakewell sheep, 
hogs, &c. Let farmers therefore who wish to im- 


farmer, who preteads to cultivate his own land, 


and 65 to70—St. Ubes, 53 to 55—Sugar, Havana, 
brown $9 to9 50—White do. $13 to 13 50—Cof- 
fee, (W. I.) green, $28 50—St. Domingo, $26— 
|Molasses, (W. 1.) 30 to 32 cts—Soal Leather 28 
to 32 cts.—Rough, $450 to 5 per side—Butter 25 to 
374—Eggs, 10 to 124 cts—Live Cattle, $5 to 6— 
Beef, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. 

MARYLAND TOBACCO, one parcel raised 
by Nathan Hammond, of Frederick, sold the 
last week for $18 and 25— inferior qualities same 
as last report—very dull, 

VIRGINIA TOBACCO—no sales. 
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ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Philadelphia Society for firo- 
moting Agriculture, at its annual meeting on 
the fifteenth of January, 1822. By Nicnoias 

BippLe, Esq. 

At a meeting of the “Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture,” held Ist m4. 15th, 1822: 

The annual address was delivered by Nicholas 
Biddle, Esquire : 

Whereupon, Resolved unanimously, That the 
thanks of the Society be presented to Nicholas 
Biddle, Esquire, ior his eloquent oration this day 
pronounced, and that he be requested to furnish a 
copy for publication. 

From the Minutes. 
ROBERTS VAUX, 
Secretary. 


—————— 





ADDRESS. 
Sr. President, and Gentlemen 
of the Agricultural Society. 


I congratulate you on the returnof this anniver- 


were among the most distinguished citizens ; and] 
the pursuits of agriculture have rarely becn em- 
bellished by so much eloquence, or sung with so 
much enthusiasm, as by the great writers oi 
antiquity. But this intellectual enjoyment. of 
the country may weil consist with an imperiect 
condition of husyandry. The natural feelings 
belong to all times, but science is necessarily pro- 
gressive; nor does it detract in any degree from 
the merits of the farmers of ancient days, that 
in an era of comparative infancy, in the physical 
sciences, they were not advanced beyond the 
knowledge of theirage. I incline to think then 
that our natural reverence for ancient nations, has 
exaggerated the value of their agriculture, and 
that a deliberate examination of their history and 
their writings, is calculated to lower the general 
estimate of the scientific management of their 
lands. 

Thus the most distinguished people of antiqui- 
ty, the Athenians, were extremely attached to 
the country life; yet their agriculture must have 
been imperfect. Attica is a small, ridgy, poor 
district of land, about one-third as large as the 
neighbouring county of Bucks, with a very light 
calcareous soil, so dry, that it would not yield 





sary of our Society. 1 rejoice with you that 


another year has been added to its long career of 


usefulness—and that, as the occupations of this 
day prove, we are preparedto resume our labours 
with undiminished zeal and increased resources. 


‘pasture to support the cavalry employed in its de- 
fence, and so unproductive, that it did not afford 
‘grain enough for the subsistence of the farmers 
themselves. Its supplies of grain were annually 
‘imported, and its chief produce appears to have 


It is now nearly forty years since a few sagaclous heen then, as it is now, the honey from its hills, 


and distinguished gentlemen, who had honorably 
served their country during the war, wisely judg- 
ing that its prosperity in peace eminently depend- 
ed on its agriculture, laid the foundation of this 
institution, the first, and for a long time, the on- 
ly Agricultural Society in America. From that 
period to the present day, its members have been 
unwearied in cherishing the best interests of the 
nation. An extensive correspondence with the 
enlightened farmers of Europe—the introduction 
of the latest writings—of the mest improved im- 
plements—of new varieties of plants—and the 
best breeds of animals, gave them advantages 
which they have imparted to their countrymen 
with aliberality worthy of all praise. 


From these efforts they have reaped an abund- 


antharvest. They may find it inthe distinction 
which their labours have acquired among the ag- 
riculturists of Europe—they may find it in the 
homage which every section of the union is offer- 
ing to the Society, by following its example—they 
may find it under a far more delightful form, in 
the satisfaction of having contributed to the ad- 
vancement of their country, which has presented 
a scene of agricultural prosperity, such as was 
never before given to the hopes of men. These 
are natural and gratifying reflections. It will, 
however, better accord with the unassuming and 
practical character of the Society, if instead of 
indulging in personal feelings, we endeavour to 
make even this meeting not wholly unprofitable, 
by an attempt, necessarily hasty and imperfect, 


to compare the situation of the best cultivated: 


parts of Europe with our own—to observe the 
means of improvement which the examination 
presents—and to suggest such topics as may re- 
commend the pursuit of agriculture in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In this inquiry our curiosity is naturally first at- 
tracted towards those distinguished nationsin the 
south of Enrope,. who after fillinc the world with 
their fame, have passed away, bequeathing to 
posterity some of the noblest works of genius, 
and the purest examples of human character— 
Undoubtedly in all that remains of them, we may 
trace the evidences of strong attachment to rural 
life, and an exquisite perception of its enjoy- 
ments. Undoubtedly the cultivators of the soil 


‘and the olive which delights in its thin dry soil. 
Their great rivals occupied a larger, and rather 
ja better country, but their habits and their in- 
‘stitutions estranged them totally from the cultiva- 
tion of it. The territory of Sparta was divided 
| into small lots, each yielding about 70 bushels of 
grain, with a proportion of wine and oil; and 
these were cultivated, not by the owners them- 
selves, who disdained the pacific labours of hus- 
bandry, but by a class of people, half slaves and 
half tenants, who gave a fixed proportion of the 
produce to the landlords. Such a state of things 
must be inauspicious to agriculture ; the frugality 
of the owner being satisfied by a very moderate 
production, and the depressed condition of the 
tenant, rarely giving him the means orthe wish 
of improving his farm. The rest of the Greek 
states seem to have supplied their own consump- 
tion ; but this is probably an evidence rather of 
their temperance, than their skill, and the obser 





five hundred. But the change of manner 
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mfatuation of power, above all the introduction 
of slavery, rendered it difficult to enforce these 
restraints, and the career of this inequality did 
not stop till, as is confessed by Piiny, the xten 
sive estates had destroyed Rome and the pro 
ces, and one half of Africa was owned by six 


Roman familiesthe chiefs of whom Nero destroy 
ed. Inthe progress of these changes, the best 
remembrances of the Roman power, as well as 
the highest advancement of its agriculture, are 
connected with the period immediately succeed- 
ing the formation of the republic, when the allot- 
ment of seven acres continued to be generally 
maintained, and it was deemed wrong in a sena- 
tor to possess more than fifty. it was during 
this period that the farm of Cincinnatus consisted 
of four acres, the other three having been lost by 
his becoming security for afriend. It was then 
that Curius, on his return from a successful cam- 
paign, refused from the people a grant of fitty 
acres, declaring, that he was a bad citizen who 
could not be contented with the old allowance of 
seven. We cannot doubt that this subdivision of 
the soil required good cultivation to satisfy the 
wants even of the most frugal. But in the days 
which are cited as the most distinguished in her 
history, when Rome spread over Italy and almost 
all the ancient world—the substitution of slaves 
for free labourers had given a new character to 
agriculture. In that period almost all Italy was 
cultivated by slaves—not like that unhappy class 
of persons in our time, whose misfortunes are al- 
leviated by tenderness, and whose increasing 
numbers are at once the evidence and the reward 
of humanity—but by male slaves brought from 
the provinces, whose waste, as they possessed no 
families, was constantly recruited from the re- 
mote parts of the empire. Their numbers must 
have rendered them formidable, for they seem to 
have worked, like modern galley slaves, in 
chains ;—they must have beentreated with great 
harshness, since, among other proofs of it, Cate 
recommends, as a matter of course, to every 
good economist to sell off his old wagons, and 
tools, and cattle, and his old and sickly slaves— 
andtheir labour could not have been very efficient 
as the allowance for a grain farm of 125 Ameri- 
can acres, a great partof which was of course in 
fallow, was eight men. 

Accordingly, there are two facts decisive as to 
the general productiveness of land. The first is, 


vation of one of their best farmers, Xenophon, that as thesalmost universal system of farming 


that agriculture is the easiest of all the arts, and 
readily acquired by a little attention to the execu- 
tion, reveals better than any collection of facts, 
the true state of Greek husbandry ; particularly 
as it is confirmed by the remains of all the geor- 
gical writers of Greece, which have reached us. 
We have amplerinformation with regard to the 
ancient state of Italy. The institutions and the 
manners of the early Romans were singularly fa- 
vourable to agriculture. The extreme subdivi- 
sion of the soil, cultivated by the proprietor 
himself, seems to present the strongest incentive 
of necessity and interest to good husbandry.— 
Thus the first allotment to each individual was 
twoacres.* How long this limitation continued, 
is unknown ; but, onthe establishment of the re- 
public, 245 years afterwards, the limit was fixed 
at seven acres.t ‘This, like all unnatural ar- 
rangemenuts which restrict human industry, gave 
way before the progress of wealth and inequality ; 
for, in about a century and a half, alaw prohibit 
ed the possession by any iadividual of more than 





* About one acre and a quarter American 
measure, 


t Four and one-third acres American measure. 








|was by alternate crops and fallows, nearly one 


half the soil must have been always unemployed. 
The second is, that the average produce of Italy, 
in the time of Columella, was only four times the 
seed—two circumstances which do not now con- 
cur in any well cultivated country. 

Nor do the agricultural writers inspire more 
favourable opinions. ‘The works of Cato, of Var- 
ro, of Columella, of Virgil, of Palladius, and of 
the writers whose fragments are contained in the 
collection ascribed to Constantine, present, it is 
true, the most curious details of ancient husband- 
ry. There is much excellent sense, much admi- 
rable practice, many processes which might fur- 
nish suggestions for modern improvement; ut 
farmers whoresort to them for instruction, will 
rise I think from the study, with an impression, 
that their agriculture was governed by practices 
rather than principles ; and that there is wanting 
that knewledge of the processes of vegetation, 
the composition of soils, and the rotationof crops 
which have given to modern farming its dignity 
and value. ven these useful practices too are 
often disfigured by a fantastical mixture of super- 
stition and empiricism. When, forinstance, we 
read in Cato a minute description of an incanta- 





tion, by which the dislocated benes of a farmer 
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may be charmed back into their places—when 
Columella directs us to save our vines from mic:, 
by trimming them at night during a full moon— 
when Sotion declares that an effectual mode of 
extirpating broom-rape from the fields, is todraw 
on five shells the picture of Hercules strangling 
a lion, and bury one inthe middle and one in each 
corner of the field—when Democritus will ensure 
usa thriving garden, if we bury an ass’s head in 
the middle of it—when some of the most sober 
writers gravely describe the remedy by which 
the broom rape may be driven from all fields, and 
caterpillars banished instantly from gardens, 
which was to make a barefooted, half-clad wo- 
man, with her hair dishevelled, walk three times 
round it—when these, and many similar direc- 
tions are given by the great masters of the sci- 
ence, they must be received as evidences of its 
extreme impertection. Indeed, no one who will 
compare the rude plough of the Romans with the 
admirable struments of France and England, or 
will coni.ast the writings of Columella and Sir 
John Sinclair, can fail to acknowledge how much 
science and the mechanic arts have contributed to 
agriculture. 

We may derive more instruction from their de- 
scendants. So naturally do our recollections 
dwell rather on the past than the present Italy— 
so much more are we attracted by its ruins than 
by its prosperity, that we have not sufficiently ad- 
mired its agriculture. Yet Italy is probably at 
this day the best cultivated country in Europe.— 
It supports from its soil a population greater in 
proportion to its extent than any other ; and such 
1s its admirable system of culture, so triumphant 
its industry, that, though suffering from the 
worst of all evils, oppressive and profligate gov- 
ernments—although a great extent of country, 
not less than 200 miles long, and from 25 to 60 
miles wide, isin a considerable degree lost to 


eultivation, by the malaria, which has depopula-! 


ted the fairest part of the old Roman empire ; 
still the absolute amount of its produce was never 
perhaps greater than atpresent. They have ac- 
complished this, by substituting for the long fal- 
lows of antiquity a judicious rotation of crops, and 
by terracing the feet and sides of the iountains, 
so as to render them emineatly productive. The 
minute division of the soil forms the peculiar fea- 
ture of its agriculture. When the influence of 
Christianity had abolished slavery, the manumit- 
ted slaves, who were then the only labourers, 
became tenants, and have so continued to the 
present day. Five-sixths of its population are 
small farmers, working the land on shares of one- 
half or one third. These cultivators of a few 
acres have rendered their country sofertile, that 
from one end of Italy tothe other—trom the irri- 
gated meadows of Lombardy to the volcanic re- 
ions of Naples, if we except some parts of the 
‘ope’s dominions—there is scarcely a single spot 
which does not produce the utmost which its sit- 
uation and natural fertility admits. The eye 
rests with delight upon the magnificent prospects 
ef Piedmont and the Milanese ; on that busy 
scene of industry, which sustains a population of 
one person to every two acres—where three- 
fourths of the gross produce is disposable, and 
where the fields are constantly covered with a 
| soe nosy sd varied and abundant harvests. The 
istrict near Vesuvius has a population of 5000 
souls to the square league, a proportion unknown 
to any other part of Europe: while in Sorrento, 
their rotation of eight crops in five years, andone 
of them a cotton crop, is pronounced by a compe- 
tent judge to be “the best managed and the most 
productive of any in the world.” 
Itis however rivalled, if it be not equalled, by 
many parts of Flanders ; where from a soil more 
than Italy, though in a climate less genial, 


Serene 


they extract from their land by industry and the 


crops, probably not inferior to those of any other 
country. The details of Italian and Flemish hus- 
bandry—the Italian rotation of crops, and the 
Flemish management of cattle and manures—are 
worthy of attentive study by@ll in this country, 
who would improve in scientific farming. They 
would often suggest modes of culture, better 
adapted to our climate than the practices of Eng- 
land, which we are too prone to follow without 
making allowance for the essential difftrence be- 
tween the seasons of the two countries. 

The general cultivation of Great Britain is cal- 
culated to inspire a mingled feeling of admiration 
and surprise: of admiration at what she has ac- 
complished, and surprise at what she has neglect- 
ed. She has many advantages: her exuberant 
capital, her commerce, her manufactures, furnish- 
ing toagriculture so large a body of domestic 
}consumers, have enabled her to cover a large 
|portion of her soil with a picturesque and beauti- 
jtul cultivation, which no stranger can contem- 
plate without satisfaction. Yet a nearer inquiry 
excites astonishment, that this very success has 
not induced a more enlarged and better hus- 
bandry. 

There is an extraordinary difference in the cal- 
culations of British economical and statistical wri- 
ters on that subject ; but the safest estimates show, 
that a proportion of from one-third to nearly one- 
half of the surface of Great Britain is waste and 
almost unproductive. Of these waste lands, it is 
again estimated, that one-fourth or one-fifth 
might be enclosed and cultivated, and the rest 
employed for sheep or for planting timber. The 
consequence is, that she does not raise grain 
enough for her own consumption; the average 
importations of wheat and wheat flour, during the 
last twenty years, having been about four millions 
of bushels a year, amounting to nearly thirteen 
jor fourteen days consumption. Whether it be 
}desirable to resort to the waste lands to supply 
| this deficiency, is a question of domestic policy 
which it is for her alone to decide. But even a 
stranger may be allowed to perceive, that, with- 
out abstracting capital from other pursuits to re- 
claim waste lands, the deficiency of England 
might be readily supplied by the simpler process 
of a better husbandry on lands now under cultiva- 
tion. “A very small portion,” says one of her 
best authors, Dickson, writing in 1804, “a very 
small portion of the cultivated parts of the island 
has, even at this advanced period, been brought 
under a judicious and well conducted system of 
husbandry. Immense tracts of land, of the more 
rich and fertile kinds, may be still met with in 
different parts of the kingdom, that are managed 
in very imperfect and disadvantageous methods of 
farming ;”’ and he adopts the calculation of Sir 
John Sinclair, that 30 millions of acres are either 
in a state of waste, orcultivated under a very de- 
fective system of husbandry. -Even still later, in 
1812 and 1816, we learn from the valuable wri- 
tings of Dr. Rigby, that some of the very coun- 
ties which Dickson considers as the most perfect, 
are still very deficient: that “in Essex the 
wretched system of fleet ploughing and whole 
year fallows is still pertinaciously adhered to”— 
that Sussex “ is behind almost all othcrs, at least 
half a century”—that in Cheshire the antiquated 
system of a century back still prevails—that 
Shropshire is subject to a very inefficient cultiva- 
tion ; and that in short “‘a great part of the 
kingdom isina lamentable state of agricultural 
unproductiveness.” Some of these defects are 
the result of ignorance and prejudice. With all 
the splendid success of Mr. Boke, Norfolk, in 
roductive, 
drill husbandry for sixteen years be- 
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fore any individual followed his example; and 





application of manures, a rapid succession of}even now his improvements are supposed by him- 


self to extend about one mile in a year. Other 
causes, however, are not wanting, and some that 
to us seem almost incredible. For instance, near- 
ly one-half the arable land of England is held in 
common ; its culture is therefore subject to re- 
strictions either of custom or law, and the por- 
tion of each commoner is often so arranged, that 
he cannot cross-plough his land for fear of tres- 
passing on his neighbour. These, it may be easi- 
ly imagined, do not produce more than half the 
value which might be drawn from them, by en- 
closure and exclusive possession. Again, the 
fault which is constantly deplored by her wri- 
ters, and one that seems peculiarly strange where 
the economy of human labour is so well under- 
stood, is the superfluous expense of cultivation 
by the multitude of horses. Itis at this day com- 
monin England, to see four, five, and six horses 
following each other in single file, before a 
plough, in fields of a few acres, and in soils 
where two horses might easily accomplish the 
work ; to see teams of four horses employed, 
where two would be quite sufficient ; and this 
notwithstanding the successful introduction of the 
Scotch mode of ploughing, asin this country.— 
The consequence is, that England and Scotland 
are estimated to contain 3,500,000 horses, consu- 
ming the value of 450 millions of dollars, and the 

roduce of sixteen millions of acres, being near- 
i one-half the productive lands of the kingdom. 
The condition of a large proportion of the ten- 
ants too, is, in many respects, unfavourable.— 
The soil of England is owned by about 40,000 per- 
sons, and a greater part of the leases are at will, 
or for a shortterm trom five to nine years, the 
better policy of long leases not having yet be- 
came general. Lastly come the tithes and taxes ; 
the tithes, which take from three fourths of the 
occupiers of land in England and Wales, one- 
tenth of the gross produce, even when the re- 
mainder may afford no remuneration for their la- 
bours—and the taxes which, combined with the 
tithes, on an average amount to more than one- 
half of the rent. 

However consoling these views may be to our 
own faults, itis more agreeable to dwell on the 
pleasing side of English farming, and to derive 
instruction rather from their success than their 
misfortunes. And truly there issomething admi- 
rable inthe generous and buoyant and elastic 
spirit with which the genius and industry of that 
country have upheld its agriculture, under a com- 
plication of burdens, such as never before pres- 
sedonthe soil of any country. By her peculiar 
condition—by the poor laws—the tithes—the tax- 
es of every description, England was reduced to 
a condition which demanded all the energies of 
the farmer, and tasked to the utmost every re- 
source of capital and invention. On a moderate 
computation, an acre of the best farming land, in 
order to repay with profit the labours of cultiva- 
tion, must yield about thirty or forty dollars: and 
accordingly it was made to produce that sum.— 
By liberal investments of capital, by judicious 
and economical husbandry, they have extorted 
from a soil not naturally distinguished for fertili- 
ty, and a climate inconstant and treacherous, an 
amount of produce which enabled the farmers of 
England and Scotland to pay a higher rent than is 
yielded by some of the finest soils of Italy. If 
indeed we were to select any district where skill 
and capital have been most successful against na- 
tural obstacles of climate, I incline to think we 
should name the Lothians of Scotland. 

That the example of these countries may not 
be lost to us, we should habitually compare them 
with ourown. It is now about a century and a 
half, since the people of the United States have 
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been principally occupied in reducing to cultiva- 
tion their extensive forests. Their agriculture 
bears, of course, the impression of their circum- 
stances. While land was cheap, and capital 
small and labour dear, it was more natural to re- 
claim new fields than to restore the old, and to 
diffuse over a wide surface of cheap land the 
greatest power of dear labour. The growth of 
cities—the creation of new classes of society— 
the increase of manufactures, have now concen- 
tered our population, and by the formation of a 
permanent home market, are calculated to give a 
new character to our farming. In venturing upon 
that subject, it is fit to speak with entire freedom. 
The object of our society is our improvement. In- 


stead, therefore, of dwelling upon the merits of 


our farming, which is in many particulars deser- 
ving of great commendation, I shall prefer the 
less agreeable office of indicating the means of its 
advancement, believing that the humbiest exer- 
cise of patriotism is, to praise our country with- 
out striving to improve it. 

The condition of the soil of Pennsylvania may 
be examined, first, in relation to its uncultivated 
land, and secondly, with regard to its husbandry. 

According to the opinion of a very distinguish- 
ed geologist, Mr. Maclure, Pennsylvania con- 
tains more good land than any Atlantic state 
in the union; thatis, slte possesses a greater ex- 
tent of that formation—the secondary—which 
from its position, the course of its rivers, and the 
mineral deposits which belong to it, is best cal- 
culated to sustain a numerous population. These 
advantages, it must not be dissembled, have not 
attracted their due share of attention. I incline 
to think that the best portion of Pennsylvania, 
that which is destined to act hereafter the most 
distinguished part in our agriculture, has never 
yet felt the plough. Itis indeed lamentable to 
see so much of this long-established state totally 
abandoned—to look at extensive tracts of rich 
country without a road or an inhabitant—to meet, 
almost in the heart of Pennsylvania, the Seneca 
Indians from New-York, hunting through a wil- 
derness of nearly a hundred miles in extent, with 
less interruption perhaps than they would have 
found two centuries ago. There are seventeen 
adjoining counties, north and west of the Sus- 
quehanna, containing an extent of more than 
18,000 square miles, with a population of about 
six souls for every square mile. There are five 
adjoining counties, containing nearly 6,000 square 
miles, without one inhabitant to the square mile. 
There are three adjoining counties, more than 
3,500 square miles in extent, with only one hu- 
man being for every two and a half square miles, 
I seem to be speaking of some desert on the Yel- 
low Stone, not of a fine region within four days 
ride of Philadelphia, which was possessed in full 
sovereignty by Pennsylvania more than sixty 
years ago—an antiquity in this country—a peri- 
od when the great empires of the west, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana, who will outnumber 
Pennsylvania in the next Congress, were not 
among the prophecies of men. There is no ex- 
ample among the old states of a wilderness like 
this. It has lost to the state half a million of in- 
habitants. It has condemned to barrenness a mag- 
nificent region, that should have been filled with 
wealth, with intelligence, and power. If we cast 
our eyes over the map of the union, we may dis- 
eern in Virginia, a district of country to which 
the nation has three times resorted for its chief 
magistrate. A large proportion of the corres- 
ponding part of Pennsylvania isone unbroken wil- 
derness, the habitual hunting ground of savages. 
In the cause of this calamity we may learn a 
great lesson, not merely of agricultural, but po- 
litical wisdom. Something certainly must be as- 
cribed to the unhappy controversy with Connec- 
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ticut, which, nearly half a century of confusion, 
of concession, and of compromise, has but re- 
cently closed. But the greater part of the evil 
may be traced to bad legislation. If, when the 
state sold its vacant lands, they had been previ- 
ry! surveyed and marked, as those of the Uni- 
ted States were, they would have been cheerful- 
ly bought and easily settled; but the unfortu- 
nate policy of selling the right to land, leaving 
the purchaser to find it, and the mistaken hope 
of peopling a country, by requiring paper condi- 
tions of settlement, instead of leaving it to fill 
with the natural course of enterprize—these have 
introduced a fatal spirit of speculation and of 
fraud, which thirty years have not yet complete- 
ly repaired. Entire families were ruined by the 
madness of these delusions. In the inextricable 
confusion of interfering claims, the same lands 
were again and again sold by fraud or ignorance, 
till the maps of some of our counties exhibit a 
mosaic of conflicting surveys, which no science 
except law can ever bring into harmony. Then 
came the reaction of disappointment. Menturn- 
ed with disgust from a scene of so much suffering, 
and dreading a laws#iit on the threshold of every 
man’s property, abandoned in despair the attempt 
to settle lands so surrounded with uncertainty 
and trouble. There are now in Philadelphia— 
there are perhaps now listening to me, many ow- 
ners of thousands, of 10, 20, and 50 thousands of 
‘acres of land, which they have never seen, and of 
which they would scarcely know the existence, 
but from the inevitable visit of the tax gather- 
er; lands which might be rendered magnificent 
possessions, surpassing now in extent, and here- 
after in value, the most splendid estates in Eu- 
rope. There are others who, deceived by ex- 
aggerated estimates—seduced by well painted 
drawings of streams that have never flowed, ex- 
cept in the eloquence of the deputy surveyor ; of 
groves of white oaks, and beeches and maples 
luxuriating only upon the parchments of the land 
office, go on year after year, paying taxes for 
lands, undiscovered and undiscoverable, or which, 
if they really exist, may be again paid for by 
one, by two, bythree, I have known as much as 
four other claimants, residing perhaps in an ad- 
joining street. In the midst of these ~onflicts, 
there grows upon the soil, either an honest set- 
tler always willing to purchase, orelse some in- 
truder, originally perhaps not ill disposed, till 
the absence of all control, and a gradual attach- 
ment to his new residence, begin to inspire hopes 
of wresting it from the owner. He then insinu- 
ates doubts of the title, defaces the marks of sur- 
veys and shunning the proprietor, till 21 years 
may ripen his possession into a title, lives on in 
anxious obscurity, festering, discontented and 
restless, imagining in every passing stranger, 
the approach of his most dreadedenemy. Such 
was once the too frequent picture of the condi- 
tion of the interior of Pennsylvania; and even 
now, although it has nearly passed, its effects are 
still visible inthe anxiety with which emigrants 
go round our state, as if there were some infec- 
tion here, and pass on to remoter and poorer 
fields, where their industry will at least be safe. 
There can be no hope for the agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, till this source of disquiet is com 
pletely removed; and fortunately for us, time, 
in revealing allthe errors of that system, has 
furnished the means of remedying them. Every 
owner may now ascertain whether there are 
other claimants to his land, and readily adjust 
their mutual pretensions, Every purchaser may 
now satisfy himself as to the title of the seller; 
so that although suffering from our own improvi- 
dence, we may be allowed to console ourselves 
for it, by reflecting that, while the states around 
lus have been peopled to their borders, Pennsyl- 





vania possesses an extent of well watered, heal- 
thy, rich, cheap land, covenient to both the at- 
lantic and western markets, which however hid- 
den from the world by her past mismanage- 
ment, now offers abundant temptations to indus- 
try, and will largely contribute to augment the 
population and resources of the state. To give 
to these advantages all their attraction, however, 
much more exertion is necessary than we have 
hitherto witnessed. There are few families in 
the city, who have not some connexion with the 
lands of the interior; there are many who have 
extensive estates there. Tothese I would re- 
commend most emphatically, to visit and exa- 
mine their possessions; to be seen, and felt, 
and known as the owners; to disencumber them- 
selves at once of the burden of paying taxes for 
what does not exist, or might be worthless if 
found ; to encourage every beneficial improve- 
ment, and by all the means of conciliation and 
liberality, which they are, I know, equally able 
and willing to extend, identify their own with 
the growing interests of the new settlements. 
There is still another step. How many well 
educated young men are there among us, lan- 
guishing in the long noviciate of some profession, 
or wasting in indolence the finest years of their 
existence, who, inthe new counties of the inte- 
rior, might lay broad and deep the foundations, 
ot a splendid prosperity for themselves and their 
families. They will bereceived with welcome 
by those whose fortunes they have come to share ; 
and their new interests and new connexions, will 
soon render their situation as agreeable and dis- 
tinguished as it will ultimately be profitable. 

There is more satisfaction in turning from the 
wild to the settled parts of Pennsylvania. The 
old counties between the Delaware and the 
mountains, with the exception of Philadelphia, 
contain a population of about fifty to the square 
mile. Their mixed pursuits, their division into 
consumers and raisers of produce, as well as 
their access to the markets of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, afford advantages not enjoyed perhaps 
by any section of the union. The soil, without 
being generally distinguished for fertility, is fit- 
ted for all agricultural purposes. The farms 
averaging probably frem fifty to one hundred 
acres of cleared land—thie taxes light—the farm- 
ing implements, in general good—and the best 
breeds of cattle within reach. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these elements of the most enviable 
state of agriculture, we must acknowledge that 
our farming is still very imperfect. If any evi- 
dence of this were wanting, it might be afford- 
ed by the actual produce and the rents of our 
lands. 

It was stated two years ago by onc of the vice- 
presidents of this society, that the average crop 
of wheat in Lancaster county, which is consider- 
ed the richest in the state, did not probaby ex- 
ceed fitteen bushels per acre. Now the average 
of all France is more than eighteen bushels— 
the average of all I:ngland twenty-four—and in 
some counties, as in Middlesex and the Lothians, 
forty. With regard to rents, it is not easy to 
speak with accuracy. If we except the alluvial 
meadows near this city, which rent for nine or ten 
dollars per acre, I should not estimate the ave 
rage rent of cleared land with improvements, 
within the district just mentioned, at more than 
twoor three dollars. In Italy, in England, and 
in Scotland, lands not particularly favoured by 
vicinity to markets, rent for from sixteen to 
twenty dollars, and in the neighbourhood of large 
cities, from thirty to forty dollars. 

The causes of this inferiority may be disco- 
vered in two characteristics of our farming—a 
disproportionate capital and an inefficient culti 
vation. The first is a striking deficiency. Ag 
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riculture, though a very common, is not, I thin Now, the defects of our husbandry have rela-jishment to the plant, the minute subdivision of 
a favourite pursuit in Pennsylvania. It attracts]lion tothis system, the soil, and the deposit left by the water, these 
few from the other classes, and its ranks are] ist. We have not studied sufficiently our soil,Jcombine to produce an amazing fertility. In 
rather thinned by desertion than recruited by|with a view to establish a judicious rotation of|Lombardy, for instance, the irrigated meadows 
volunteers. The enterprising shun it for its in-]crops, nor adapted our cultivation to our climate.|afford four abundant crops of grass. In the dry 
activity ; the gay, from its loneliness; the pru-] \s an example, I doubt whether we appreciate’ climate of Spain, they are still more productive. 
dent, from its unproductiveness ; so that although our long autumn, the finest of all our seasons, It could scarcely be believed, were it not vouch- 
a great proportion of the wealth of the state is}to which husbandry as yet trusts so little, but ed by the personal observation of Arthur Young 
fixed in land, an exceedingly small capital is} which would often enable us to draw a second; himself, that in the watered fields of Valencia, 
devoted to farming. We too often exhaust ourfand valuable crop of roots after grain. From there are actually cut, four, tive, six, and seven 
«means inclearing or purchasing a farm, leaving}the result of personal experiments made with|crops of lucerne, from two anda haif to three 
scarcely any resources for stocking and cultiva-|that view, which better farmers would, of course, | feet in height, and yielding ten tons of grass on 
ting it. Now an English farmer, with a certain|practise more successfully, I incline to think,| an acre at each cutting : so that on a moderate 
capital, rents a farm, as a manufacturer rents ajthat there are few of our good fields from which |average an acre yields no less than fifty tons of 
house, and devotes his capital to extract from it} we could not obtain considerable crops of roots,' grass, and when broken up, gives three crops in 
the greatest possible produce. Accordingly his|planted and gathered after harvest. Why indeed the course of aycar. It is not wonderful, then, 
proceedings seem almost incredible to the possess-|should we not, when they are constantly obtain- that in that country the greatest efforts have 
ors of large American farms. It has become ajed in Spain, in Italy, in Flanders, and even in the been made to water their fields; that reservoirs 
settled maxim of English husbandry, that be-jclimate of England and Scotland ? gre ihave been constructed, canals cut, wells dug, and 
fore occupying good arable land, a capital of from 2d. We have net yet succeeded in diffusing machines erected tor raising water from the ri- 
thirty to forty dollars per acre is necessary. Onjwidely the best breeds of cattle, from the ex- vers, and that whole rivers themselves, instead 
an estate of three hundred acres, therefore, a far-|cellent stock now easy of accesstous all. There of hastening to the ocean, have been made to 
mer begins by expending in preparations nine}is no subject on which it is more true, that pause and deposit their extraordinary fertility. 
thousand dollars; and his annual disbursements,}a liberal expense is the strigtest economy. Na- To us the example is peculiarly interesting, 
in labour, manure, and other articles, are about/tural peculiarities of form in animals, are either since our climate resembles that of Spain in its 
five thosuand dollars a year. His operations are|the cause or the indication of certain qualities. dryness—the defect which irrigation is most cal- 
all on a proportionate scale. To contract to pay|Judicious observers, by th’ union of similar culated torepair. Itis now almost an established 
arent of twenty or thirty thousand dollars ; to ex-janimals, have given greater development to law of this climate, that in midsummer there 
pend in a single year, on lime alone, eleven thou- these qualities, and established at length distinct shall arrive a critical scason, during which the in- 
sand dollars ; to pay twothousand dollarsa year for|breeds with very decisive superiorities over our tense heat of our long days is not relieved by 
rape cake to manure turnips; to make a compost|ordinary cattle. These should be sought by good rains, and our crops, just as they are verging to 
heap, costing four thousand dollars—such are|farmers, as their superior profits far exceed the maturity, are suddenly checked and injured, and 
the combinations of wealth and skill which pro-|additional price of them. But we are too often sometimes destroyed, by the burning influence 
duce good husbandry. These we cannot, and we!tempted by the false economy of buying cheap of the sun. But instead of struggling to overcome 


need not, imitate. But they may teach us th it}animals, and we are frequently. misled into the) this danger, our farmers, with a want of the 
we should measure our enterprises by our means ;| practice of pampering intoa sickly magnitude, cat-'characteristic spirit of the country, sit down by 
and that an ill managed farm can- no more be!tle which have no natural facility to fatten. This the side of the most magnificent rivers and un- 

rofitable than an empty factory. Men praiselis a mistaken pride, productive of no immediate failing streams, and lament the decay of their 
the bounty of nature. It is much safer to rely!good, and the more to be regretted, since the harvests, touching the river banks, without one 




















on her justice, which as rarely fails to reward/capital actually lost in feeding bad animals might effort to convey to these fields the water which 


our care as to avenge our neglect. Our farms! have imported good ones. is passing at their feet. In this finely watered 
then, though small, are generally too large for| 3d. We are deficient in the cultivation of roots,|country, we should surely be able to equal the 
our capitals; that is, we work badly too inuch| The cattle are left to feed almost exclusively on|improvements of Spain and Italy ; and he will be 
ground, instead of cultivating well a little. In|hay in winter, instead of being supplied with'a great | benefactor, who shall exhibit a cheap 
the estimates of finance, two and twodonot al-|roots, more nutritious and cheap in themselves, and cfficient mode of irrigation. If the first ex- 
ways make four—in the arithmetic of agricul-!and the culture of which is among the very best, pense be beyond the means of an individual, it 
ture, two are generally more than four. It is! preparations for the succeeding grain. The ex- may be accomplished by the union of interested 
wonderful, indeed, how profusely a smal] spot!tention, on a large scale, of the root culture, neighbours, and almost any expenditure would 
of ground will reward good husbandry. There} would alone, I am satisfied, give a new face to be justified by the success of a plan, which would 
are in Italy hundreds and thousands of people,|the agriculture of the state. In the use of these, at once render our fields twice, or five, or ten 
living on farms of from four to ten acres, and)as well as the general treatment of cattle, we/|times more productive. i 
paying tothe owner one-third, or one-half, of the, should endeavour to adopt what is justly deemed : rhe prevailing opinion however is, that even 
produce. The whole straw for the Leghorn bon-' one of the greatest discoveries in agricultare—I with an improv ed culture, the high price of la- 
nets, by the exportation of which ina single year, mean the old Flemish practice, now known in bour in this country renders farming an unpro- 
five hundred thousand dollars were gained, would England by the name of ‘ductive and hazardous investment of capital. 
grow on two acres. There are in Switzerland) 4th. Soiling. In administering food to thought-| This belief has contributed | much to retard our 
some hill sides, formed intoterraces, which have less persons, it would be deemed strangely im- husbandry. 1 myself think it entirely erroneous. 
sold for two thousand dollars an acre; and in provident tolet them eat and waste at pleasure.|My impression is, that a capital employed in ju- 
fortunate spots for gardening, as near London, ai We are more respectful or less judicious towards|dicious agriculture, would yield quite as safe and 
single acre will yield a clear profit of from eight cattle. They are allowed to enter, without res- abundant a return, as in most of the other pur- 
to nine hundred dollars a year. These examples traint, fields of luxuriant vegetation ; they lie}suits of a life among us, and probably superior to 
may perhaps explain, how without the great ca-|@own upon it; ‘they trample it under foot ; in the profits of farming in other countries. For 
itals of England, and without diminishing our) Wet eather their foot-prints commit injuries to instance, the ay erage profit on farming in Eng- 
arms, we may gradually render them richer|the ground, which years cannot repair, and|land, with which we are most habituated to com- 
and more productive by judicious culture. what is worse than all, the benefit which they/pare ourselves, is from ten to fifteen per cent. 
might confer on the land is almost totally lost.! Now, in this country, the profits ought to be great- 
The characteristic merit of modern farming|Instead of this wasteful system, the cattle areler. The question might perhaps be decided by 


seems tobe this: The old praetice was.to draw 
from land successive grain crops, and then leave 
jt to recruit strength enough for a repetition of 
them. The modern system secks to restore the 
soil, not by rest, but by variety—to make one 
erop be followed by another, feeding on differ- 
ent parts or at different depths of the soil from 
the preceding. It has, therefore, for fallows, 
substituted root crops. These support large 
quantities of cattle, which, besides the direct 
rofit from them, afford the means of return- 
ng sooner and more successfully to the grain 
crops. 


kept under comfortable shelter, and their food is 
brought to them. An acre of ground thus fur- 
nishes three times as much subsistence as when 
pastured, and the additional expense of cutting is 
abundantly repaid by the rich manures which 
are thus saved. 

There is one other branch of farming, which 
has scarcely made its appearance in this coun- 
try—lIt is 

5th. Irrigation. This is, probably, the most 
profitable of all modes of culture. Whenever 
the situation of land will permit of its being co- 
vered with a stream of water, the direct nour- 





the single fact, that while the greater part of 
our farmers live well and educate large honing 
from small farms, the same class of persons in 
England, the renters of farms of about fifty acres, 
are universally allowed to be in a miserable situ- 
ation; and on that accountthey were actually ex- 
empted from the income tax—a forbearance 
which describes, at once, the measure of that 
wretchedness which could appease or defy even 
the spirit of the Exchequer. But the inquiry is 
sufficiently interesting to tempt us into a compa- 
rison, between the arable ‘arms, within reach 
of the markets, of London and Philadelphia— 
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their respective expenses and profits; that is, 


the prices at which they may be obtained and {cents ; and done &s well too, for the difference as to 


cultivated, and then the prices of the produce of 
them. The first naturally resolves itself into the 
heads of rent and taxes, and labour and ma- 
nure. 

The rent of land within twenty-five miles of 


London, varying as it does from two to fifty dol-; 


lars, it is not easy to estimate with precision ; 
but we shall err on the side of moderation, if we 
place the average rent of good arable land at 
ten dollars. The taxes and tithes, as they are 
stated by Sir John Sinclair in 1821, would be fif- 
ty-three per cent. on this rent, say five dollars ; 
making the rent and taxes on a farm of 200 acres 
amount to three thousand dollars. Now, if we 
except our alluvial meadows, the average rent 
of land within the same distance from Philadel- 
phia, cannot, | think, be estimated beyond threc 
dollars. Of tithes there are of course none; and 
the taxes of all kinds, judging from those of Bucks 
county, do not Gxceed twenty-five cents per acre: 
making the rent and taxesof a farm of two hun- 
dred acres, six hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the memorial of the English Agricultural 
Committee of 1819, it is stated, that the tithes 
and taxes amount to one-third of the market 
price of agricultural productions. In this coun- 


try they form a proportion so inconsiderable, | 


that a single acre of good wheat will pay all the 


| 
jcompared. 


Fase 


English acre at two hundred and seventy-five 


the shattering out of grain between good cra- 
dling and reaping, is in fact very little, and 
leven that may be saved by cutting rather be- 
|fore the complete maturity of the grain—a sys- 
(tem to which the best English practice is now 
‘approaching. So too, an English labourer, with 
a driver and four or five or six horses, will 
not plough more in a day, than a Pennsyl- 
vanian alone with two; and no excess of wages 
to him, can balance the expense of a driver and 
two or three superfiuous horses. 

Again, reaping oats in Middlesex is stated to 

cost 8%. ($1.75) per acre. The same field in this 
country Would probably be cradled for one-sixth 
jof the expense. ‘These details might be pur- 
‘sued into other departments of farming labour, 
and they would show, that an acre of ground 
may be prepared tor seed, and the produce car- 
ried to market, at an expense, if not less, cer- 
tainly not much greater, in America than Eng 
iland.* ’ 
The means of enriching land, by ume and 
other manures, are cheaper near Philadelphia 
than near London; and that most important ar- 
ticle of husbandry, salt, is much cheaper here 
than in Englaud, where taxation has almost ban- 
ished it from their farm yards. 

The pricesof produce may be more readily 
Of the great production of England, 





a ireight of 3000 miles, a commission to 
two merchants, and a duty of fiteen per 
cent., they reach our own market with their pro- 
duce, and are always preterred to us. But then 
they raise twice or thrice as much wheat, and 
probably five times as much of other produce. 
They have forty bushels of wheat, and fitiy of 
barley, and sixty or seventy of oats, and twelve 
|handred bushels of turnips, and four hundred 
‘bushels of potatoes; all following each other with 
the least practicable intervals. They succeed 
better than we do, because, infact, they are bet- 
‘ter tarmersthan we are. But the reason ot the 
idifference is, simply, thag we will not bestow 
jon our lands the same well directed iabour, or 
jthe fiftieth part of the capital which tiey in- 
trust totheirs. Whenever these have been ap- 
plied, as in other countries, our soil has never 
retuséd returns as abundant. Of this the premi- 
um crops of our agricultural societies afford de- 
cisive evidence: and we have recently seen an 
ex} eriment, which I mention as illustrating at 
once the judicious employment of capital, the 
productiveness of small spots of ground, and the 
benefits of soiling. The Pennsylvania Hospital 
has in its neighbourhood about ten acres of 
ground, from which, during the last year, were 
soiled sixteen cows. Some of these, as their 
imilk failed, were replaced by others. but 
an account of this expense, and of all the other 
charges, was accurately kept, and credited with 





public demands on a farm of one hundred acres. |wheat, her farmers have the monopoly until the market price’ of the produce, consumed in 


With regard to labour, I know it is against all'the price rises to about $1.85. This, however, the hospital. 


our received opinious, but I incline to think 
that farm work in Pennsylvaniaisvery little dear- 
er, if it be not actually cheaper, than in England. 
The comparison is difficult, because at this dis- 
tance we have not yet seen all the effects which 
the embarrassments of the last two years have 
produced on the rate of wages—because their 
nominal wages are generally swelled by perqui- 
sites, and because inga country, where every 
sixth or seventh person is legally a pauper, the 
poor rates are in fact only a disguised increase 
of wages. But, rejecting these considerations, 
and taking the average wages of day labour to 
be what it was in 1810, fifty-five cents (2s. 6d.) 
—and it is not probably now less near London— 
even this does not, I believe, fall more than 
about twenty-five or thirty-five per cent. be- 
low the price of day labour in the same district 
near Philadelphia. But the nominal price of la- 
bour isa less fair mode of comparison, than the ac- 
tual expense of executing any given work inthetwo 
countries. Now, we have more long, clear, good 
working days, and our workmen—as I have spoken 
freely of our fauits, 1 may be allowed to state our 
capacities—our workmen are better fed, more 
active, more intelligent, and more dextrous in 
their labours. Not to speak of the axe, in all 


the uses of which they have no rivals, I believe ' 


that three Pennsylvania farmers, with their 
scythes fresh ground and their tough ash cradles, 
might stand before any wheat field in Europe, 
and challenge twice or thrice their number of 
reapers. This is no exaggeration. Sir John 
Sinclair, in his work published as late as 1821, 
says, that three good reapers will cut an acre 
of wheat in one day. Now an American cradler | 
will, in a field with the average crop of England, 
cut three, four, and even more acres in one day. 
He further calculates, that the cutting and bind- 
ing of this acre will cost fifteen shillings, from 
which, if we leduct 2s. 6d. as the wages of the 
binder, who” performs his part in half a day, 
there remains 12s, 6d. or $2.75 per acre. Now, 
allowing a moderate average of work fora cra 
dler,—three acres,—and a high average of wa- 
ges,—one dollar—the American acre will be 


ithe ordinary price. 


‘cents. 





cut at the price of thirty-three cents, and the 


being a scarcity price, is, of course, much above 
In July last, the average of 
‘all England was about one dollar and fifty-three 
At the same period with us—a season of 
great depression—the price varied from seventy - 
five to ninety cents, and at the present moment, 
without any foreign demand, it may be stated at 
about one dollar and ten cents. The flesh mar- 
kets are also considerably higher in L.ngland. 
But wheat forms only one-fourth of the crops ; 
and in the articles of turnips and potatoes—in 
the root crops generally, the price is probably 
higher here than in England. The great staple 
of wool iscertainly dearer in 
These elements will enable us to contrast 
our own, the condition of an English farmer, 
whose rent is three times as great, whose taxes 
are twenty times as great—manures more expen- 
sive—labour not much cheaper—and prices, on 
a whole rotation of crops, net much higher 

Yet they make their farms more productive ; 
they pay higher rents. Near London or Eadin- 
burgh they can afford to pay for wheat lands 


The clear profits amounted to 
‘more than two thousand doliars. 

| These calculations are, of course, not applica- 
ble to the remote farmers, whose markets are ha- 
|bitually less valuable, and who are now suffering 
‘under the extinction of the accustomed demands 
from abroad. ‘Their embarrassments should, 
however direct their industry tonew channels ; 
jand there are, fortunately, now presented to the 
‘farmers of Pennsylvania, two distinct branches 
of industry, which may enable them to retrieve 
their losses, and give a new impulse to the hus- 
bandry of the state. I mean to speak of the 
growth of wool, and the cultivation of flax and 


this country.|/ hemp. 


} 


with} 


The consumption of woollens in the United 
States cannot be less than twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, of which the greater part is 
manufactured in the country. Itis needless to be 
exact as to the amount, since my purpose will be 


jexplained by the facts, that the domestre supply 
,of wool is not equal to the domestic demand— 


that the manufactories of Pennsylvania receive 


‘much of their wool from abroad—and that wool 


twenty or thirty dollars rent per acre ; and— jg at this moment probably dearer in Pennsylva- 
what ought to shame us into better husbandry—ipin than in England, or perhaps in any of the 


in 








* These estimates may be supported by exam- 
files from other branches of industry. There can 
be no fairer measure of prices, fur instance, than 
the expense of removing, by manual labour, a 
given guantity of earth ; that is, of excavating 
a canal, though all the bene%ts of experience in 
that business are certainly on the side of England, 
Yet, yard for yard, a canal may probably be 
made as cheapfi in this country as in England, 
The latest ERritish work of that kind is the Cale- 
doniuan Canal, completed in 1820. There thi 
average firicesin common earth was six fence, 01 
11 1-9 cenis per cubical yard. Now the contracts 


recently made by the Comfiany for constructin, 
a canal by the side of the Schuylkill, are in som 
cases as low as seven cents fer cubical yard: i: 
other and pfreculiar cases as high us twenty-eigh 
cents ; but the average of the whole twenty-ii. 
miles, will not frrobably exceed 11 9-10 cenis fu. 


spite of all their burthens—in spite of} wo 1 growing countrics; and this, while we pos- 


sess Ue finest breeds of sheep, capable of an al- 
most indefiniteincrease. “Vhese unhappy animals 
have been the victims of the most extraordinary 
caprice. Whenthe war of the Peninsula threw 
into this country some of the very best bree:is of 
Spain, they were cagerly purchased at extrava- 
gant prices. But, in too many instances, the 
owners were deceived by calculations of their 
very small consumption of food ; and they omit- 
ted to adopt for them, what in the long winters 
of this climate is indispensable, the turnip cul- 
cure. Large flocks were, therefore, crowded in- 
to narrow helds ; where, as there were soon no 
ther means of subsistence, their hunger forced 
chem to eat the roots, and they were then de- 
iounced as utterly destructive to grass lands.— 
Cheir inadequate supply of winter food too «as 
oon exhausted, andthey were then reproached 
w their voracity. Even this might be borne, 
chile the war price of wool repaid the expenses 





cubical yard. 


of buying subsistence for them, but when peace 
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diminished their value, without lessening theirfall around us are roused into an honourable zeal 
appetite, the owners, disgusted with a stock|foragriculture—while Virginia possesses so ma- 
which they did not know how to manage, sacrifi-jny societies devoted toher cultivation—while the 
ced them as rashly as they had bought them, gave|most distinguished gentlemen from distant parts! 
‘ ; jof Maryland crowded a few months since to their! 


them away, and almost drove them away; irom| 
their farms. Thus entire flocksof the finest me-|tine exhibition at Baltimore—while almost every 


rino sheep were devoted to the knife, for no|county in New York has its agricultural society 
other reason but that, contrary to the wish and/and its cattle show, why is it that this Pennsylva- 
expectation of the owner, they would persist in eat-|nia, this land emphatically of farmers, suffers 
ing. The extent of these sacrifices is scarcely credi-| herself to be outstripped in this generous career ? 
ble. A very respectable butcher assured me,|Why is it that, although the legislature has as- 
that he bought, for one dollar a head, a flock of|signed afund for an agricultural society in every 
merinos, among which wasanimported ram, who|county, that with the honourable exception of; 
the owner declared, apd I have no doubt truly,; Bucks, Chester, Bradford and of Cumberland, | 
had cost one thousand dollars. That extrava-' Susquchanna, Franklin and Allegheny, whom I 
gance has now passed, and excellent merino enumerate in justice to their spirit, the farmers 
sheep may be procured, well calculated to cover|of Pennsylvania have never yet found leisure to 
the interior of Pennsylvania with a most produc-, associate for the advancement of their own best 
tive source of wealth. On the rich natural her-|interests? The establishment of these societies 
bage of the woods they would subsist, without;throughoutthe state, would be among the surest 
any expense, during a greater part of the year,}means ot promoting its improvement. They in- 
and a small field of turnips would carry them|spire mutual confidence—they kindle mutual 
through the winter. ‘The only serious obstacle in|competition—they draw into notice the skill of 
the less populous districts is the wolf, and he isjexperienced cultivators—they diffuse useful in- 
fast disappearing. formation—and, more than any other measure, 

The culture of flaxand hemp in Pennsy!vania/they tend to improve and exalt the character of 
has been hitherto limited by the imperfection of|the farmer. The exhibitions, too, are admira- 
our machinery for working it, and by the inferi-|ble auxiliaries. By placing in their most attrac- 
ority of our dew-retting to the European prac-|tive lights the labours of industry, they reward 
tice of water-retting. Accordingly our trade in the deserving, while they stimulate the indolent, 
flax consists chiefly in exporting the seed to the!and enlist in the great cause of public improve- 
Irish farmers, who, after raising and preparing ment all the pleasures of social enjoyment andthe 
it, return it to our factorics. It is selling the enthusiasm of emulation. What indeed can be 
fountain and buying back the stream. more exhilarating than the assemblage of a 


+ 
. 


The society has veen for some time engaged in 
endeavours to remedy this deficiency, and the 
result of the exhibitions this day inspire a confi- 
dent hope of their success. We have just ex- 
amined a machine scarcely less important than 
the cotton gin, by which all the expensive and 
troublesome labours of dew and water-retting are 
superseded ; which will prevent the deteriora-. 
tion both in the colour and strength of the fibre 
caused by those processes ; which will save the 
whole quantity—about one half—now lost in the 
ordinary method ; and by enabling us to gather’ 
the flax before ripening, save the land from) 


healthy, well clad, free, happy people, surround- 
ed by the fruits of their well directed industry— 
the animals which display their kindness—the 
implements which attest their ingenuity. Who 





is there even on this side of the Atlantic, who 


does not read with more pleasure the accounts of) 
the agricultural meetings at Holkham, than of 
the coronation at Westminster, or the assemblage}! 
Who did not feel| and his example may we 


of sovereigns at Troppau ? 
more satisfaction at the exhibitions of Massa- 
chusetts or Maryland, than in the gaudiest dis- 


‘\plavs of military power? 


If I have failed to prove that the pursuits of 
agriculture may be as lucrative as other employ- 


the most exhausting process of all plants, the} 
seeding. By the general adoption of this ma-/ments, it will be an easier task to vindicate their 
chine, the farmers may increase their cultivation pleasures and their importance. I need not dwell 
of flax and hemp—prepare it themselves—and/ on that retirement, one of the purest enjoyments 
provide a cheap supply for the whole consump-|of this life, and the best preparation for the fu- 





tion of the country. Nor isthisall. As the flax|ture—on those healthful occupations—on that 
manufactures cheapen, their consumption will of|calmness of mind—on that high spirit of manli-; 
course increase, tillthey may be made to regain|ness and independence, which naturally belong) 
that ascendancy in general use which they lost|tothat condition. These are attractions which! 
by the cheapness of cotton, and enable the far-/must have deep roots in the human heart, since 
mers of the middle states to engage ina generous'they have in all times fascinated at once the. 


above him nothing but God and the laws ; nohere- 
ditary authority usurping the distinctions of per- 
sonal genius ; no established church spreading 
its dark shadow between him and heaven. His 
frugal government neither desires nor dares to 
oppress the soil ; and the altars of Religion are 
supported only by the voluntary offerings of sin- 
cere piety. His pursuits, which no f¢ rversion 
can render injurious to any, are direct to the 
common benefit of all. In multiplying the boun- 
ties of Providence, in the improvement and em- 
bellishment of the soil—in the care of the inferi- 
or animals committed to his charge, he will find 
an ever varying and interesting employment, dig- 


|nified by the union of liberal studies, and enliy- 


ened by the generous exercise of a simple hospi- 
tality. His character assumes a loftier interest 
by its influence over the public liberty. It may 
not be foretold to what dangers this country is 
destined, when its swelling population, its ex- 
panding territory, its daily complicating interests, 
shall awake the latent passions of men, and re- 
veal the vulnerable points of our institutions.— 
But whenever these perils come, its most stead- 
fast security, its unfailing reliance will be on that 
column of landed proprietors—the men of the soil 
and of the country—standing aloof from the passions 
which agitate denser communities—well educated, 
brave, and independent—the friends of the goy- 
ernment, without soliciting its favours—the ad- 
vocates of the people, without descending to flat- 
ter their passions ; these men, rooted like their own 
forests, may yet interpose between the factions of 
the country, to heal, to defend, and tosave. 
There are many such men in this nation; and 
there was one, whom the old among us loved, 
and the youngest venerate—whom we may proud- 
ly place by the side of the master spirits of the 
best ages—the man whom his country’s danger 
always sought at his farm, and his country’s bles- 
sings always followed there—the model of Ameri- 
can farmers. His memggy isin all our hearts, 
inspire a fondness for 
those pursuits which WasHINGTON most loved, 
and teach us that there is no condition in which 
our lives may be more useful—in which we may 
more honour ourselves and serve the country. 


ee See 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SEDG’D WHEAT. 
Mr. SKINNER,— 

The first appearance of sedge, or stunt in 
wheat, is very alarming, and if the proper re- 
medy is not applied, it will increase considera- 
bly every crop. Butit is quite harmlessin my 


competition with the cotton growers of the south. imagination and won the judgment of men. But 1, neighbourhood where we know how to manage it. 


This expectation may not be visionary. 
great consumption of cotton is due to the machi-|culture is probably destined to attain its highest: 
nery. Now this machine will greatly diminish honours, and that the country life of America 
the cost ; and the manufactories of this country |ought to possess peculiar attractions. The pure 
ean work flax as easily as cotton. If, then, the/and splendid institutions of this people have em- 
same facilities be given to flax or hemp, their) bodied the brightest dreams of those high spirits, 
prosperity may be equal ; since they enter with|whoin othertimes and in other lands have lament- 
great advantage into our rotation of crops, and ed or struggled against oppression—they have 
theactual produceon an acre is understood to be realised the fine conceptions which speculative 
twice as great as that of cotton. ‘men have imagined—which wise men have plan- 
If, gentlemen, I have wearied you with these!ned, or brave men vainly perished in attempting 
details, you will ascribe it to the deep conviction to establish. Their influence in reclaiming the 
that nothing is more important tothis communi- lost dignity of human nature and inspiring the 
ty than to extend the taste for agriculture, from loftiest feelings of personal independence, may 
which the present depressed value of its producejbe traced in every class of our citizens; but as all 
and the hakits of the last twenty years combined to/ objects are most distinct by insulation, their effects 
estrangeus. We, in Pennsylvania, have reach-/are peculiarly obvious in thecountry. 
ed precisely that point where, with all the finest} The American farmer is the exclusive, abso- 
materials for good husbandry, one step only is ne-jlute, uncontrolled proprietor of the soil. His 
cessary to ensure distinguished success. Why/jtenure is not from the government ; the 
then can we not make this final effort? While|ment derives its power from him. There is 








The/may be allowed to say, that in this nation agri-| 


vern-. 


I have sown four kinds of smooth wheat, which 
succeeds on jand which would not produce the 
smallest quantity of red or yellow bearded wheat. 
I have noticed this disease for upwards of twen- 
ty years, and have made many experiments to 
obviate its effects. Having discovered a reme- 
dy, I have not been injured by it for many years, 
although a portion of my land is subject to it. 

The remedy is change of seed. The Bruns- 
wick, the Blue straw, and the Lawler wheat has 
never been injured by the stunt, in my fields. 

I have sown the wye white wheat, two or 
three times, which also escaped. The last time 
I sowed it, it produced an unusual crop of straw, 
but the season was unfavourable, andit was iajur- 
ed by the rust: about that time the blue straw 
wheat was introduced, and I preferred it to the 
other two kinds, for the last three crops I have 
sown the Lawler. 

I believe the depredator, is a worm, which 
preys upon the roots. I have taken up, and 
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washed, a number. of the plants, and have dis- 
covered among the roots, very small white 
worms, almost imperceptible to the naked eye. 
If it is a winged insect which does the injury it 
would migrate ; but let others more capable, in- 
vestigate the cause; I can with confidence of- 
fer aremedy, which has alway succeeded as far 
as my knowledge ext@hds. 

I could say much more on this subject, but the 
fact I state, I hope is sufficient to induce a trial 
of change of seed. 

I will ask those Who are now injured by the 
stunt, toexamine if they can find it in their fields 
of smooth wheat, or whether they have ever 
discovered it there? Its character is not as dis- 
tinctly marked now, as it was in March—The 
plant in March generally appears to be dying, 
but it partially revives in April and May; 
and I have known it sometimes to put out a few 
very short heads, say near an inch long, but not 
worth cutting. Ifthe stunt affected every kind 
ef wheat, it would be a greater calamity than the 
Hessian fly: it increases rapidly. In one of my 
fields when it first appeared it did not extend 
ever more than sixty feet diameter; in a few 
years it spread over several acres. 


A. 
———< 0 <——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“SEDGED WHEAT,” 

This disease ascribed tu the ravages of the CLO- 
VER INSECT: 80, also the failure of CLO- 
VER. 

Dear Sir, 

The prompt and obliging manner in which ma- 
ay of your subscribers have come forward ‘o an- 
swer inquiries propounded in your valuable paper, 
eften highly useful to the public, has imposed 
a reciprocal obligation on the rest to do likewise, 
whenever they may have it in their power. A 
due sense of this voluntary pact, which I hope 
may continue long to subsist, induces me to an- 
swer, as far as my experience goes, the inquiries 
made in one of your late papers by Mr. Graham 
of Easton, concerning ‘*Sedged Wheat,” a short 
description of which, he at the same time gave. 

A reference to communications made by Z. Hol- 
lingsworth, and C. Kirk, in the first volume of 
the transactions of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society, will shew that this disease was first dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Elkton in this state, du- 
ring the year 1808. Subsequently to the date oftheir 
communications, I have somewhere, and I think 
in the same work, seen this disease ascribed very 
circumstantially to the ravagesof a very diminu- 
tive worm on the roots, so small as generally to 
require the aid of a glass to see it. 

hat these accounts are substantially correct, 
my own observations repeatedly made, warrant 
me in believing. On examination I have found 
two different animalculz, whether distinct spe- 
cies or the same insect in its different stages of 

existence, I am not prepared to say, although I 

incline to adopt the latter opinion. 

From about the 25th of April tothe 20th of 
May a very small white worm, resembling the 
vinegar eel, but somewhat thicker, may be found 
about the root ; and atthe same time, an inani- 
mate insect attached to the root, resembling the 
cabbage louse, only smaller. The latterI have 
supposed was not really of the Aphis tribe, but 
merely the chrysalisof the destructive little larva. 
The roots are always diseased, often dead, and 
frequently covered with a loose sheath or case- 
ment, not found on healthy roots. About the 
latter period mentioned above,the earth in the 
places most affected, becomes perforated with 


Ad 


the insects. 

These spots, generally first appear on high 
light soils, containing most vegetable matter ; and 
from a very small beginning, spread out more and 
more every year, until they sometimes cover a 
considerable extent. This disease is the more se- 
rious as when it once infests a field, we know not 
how long it may continue. In this characteristic 
of locality the insect may be said to resemble in 
its habitude the ant. Exhaustion of soil and 
want of draining frequently occasions a stinted 
dwarfish growth of wheat which is sometimes 
mistakenly called “ Sedged Wheat,” but which 
does not even resemble it, after the month of 
June comes in. 

The farmers here all agree that the red chaff’d, 
bearded wheat is most liable to this diease ; and 
a substitution of the blue straw or of the white 
smooth wheat, fs considered generally a com- 
plete remedy against it. Some maintain that the 
latter kinds of wheat will not be affected at all, 
but thisI am confident is a mistake. The reason 
why it affects the red more seriously than the 
other two kinds, may be accounted for perhaps) 
satisfactorily, by the fact that the two kinds of 
smooth wheat, branch and root much more, and 
continue to branch at least a fortnight after the red 
wheat ceases, and as long as this continues, the} 
wheat continues to throw out new roots al- 
so. The red, therefore, may cease to make ef- 
forts to recover, before the insect escapes asa 
fly, andthe white may continue to grow and re- 
cover afterwards. 

Oyster shells from the old Indian banks laid 
on at the rate of 80 cart loads to the acre, drive 
them off and destroy them at once, and I believc! 
forever; and 200 bushels of shell lime to the 
acre will drive them off gradually, and I be- 
lieve, at last effectually. This property I have' 
discovered lime to possess against insects gene-| 
rally, and perhaps it may be added to the other 
modus ofierundi so ably disclosed by Mr. Ruf- 


myriads of holes, apparently for the escape of 





— _ — 
mical agriculturists, and so readily and cordial- 
ly swallowed by others. 

That the repeated cultivation of the same 
plant on the same spot, tends to locate its par- 
ticular insect enemy thereabouts, is a fact, 
which I think the experience of every farmer 
and gardener will bear me out in asserting. 

Without having penetrated far into the pro- 
found knowledge of Spallanzani and Leeuwen- 
hoek, possibly I may have imbibed too much 
of the enthusiasm of the late Dr. Crawford of 
Baltimore, with regard tothe pernicious existence 
of animalcule and insects in the vegetable, at 
least, if not in the animal kingdom. But upon 
this subject,—to which I refer many of our fai- 
lures on refieating crops, unique and visionary 
as it may appear—I have prepared a paper, 
which some time hence perhaps I may submit 
to your discretion, After a charge, however, so 
serious against the clover crop, you are not to 
infer that I mean to relax in my efforts to raise 
it as extensively as I can. 

[ am now engaged in a course of experiments 
to ascertain, whether the culture of tobacco, or 
the application of its offal as manure, will des- 
troy or drive off the insects which I shall for 
the want of its proper entomological name, call 
the clover insect. Thus far I doubt its effi- 
cacy. 

If you think the foregoing, or any part of it, 
likely to illustrate in any degree the subject of 
Mr. Grahain’s inquiry, it is at your disposal. 
Your’s, &c. 
THO. EMORY, 
Poplar Grove, 
Muay 16th, 1822.5 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





DEEP TIL TH—IJmportance of—how best accom 
flished, 
Bremo, April 25th, 1822. 





fin of Virginia, whose opinions must be support- 
ed by every farmer conversant with the use of! 
lime as a manure. 

The disease, (if so it may be called) has been! 
known in this county, and sometimes severely, 
felt, since a few years subsequent to its appear-| 
ance at Elkton; but not indeed until a few years} 
after our best farmers had pretty largely intro-! 
duced the ficld culture of clover—believing it to} 
have been introduced -by the clover, I have! 
uniformly found that we have had most “ Sedged} 
wheat” in years next following those in which! 
the vegetable growth on the fields had been! 
most considerable: and I have no doubt that} 
our whole fields are every year, more or less, 
injured by this insect, and that the spots which 
sedge are those selected by the insect to con- 
gregate on ; again, in this respect,resembling the 
ant. 

I believe this insect is the same as that known 
by the name of the root louse in corn, so fre- 
quently found in that plant, growing afler clo- 
ver, when the land is early flushed, and which; 
occasions 30 stinted and diseased a growth, that 
it rarely recovers till late in the summer, 
and not then, if the season is dry. 

I believe also that “ clover eickness,” asit is term- 
ed, is nothing more than a surcharge in the soil of 
these insects, which clover multiplies if it does 
not introduce ; and if so, here lies the cause of 
the faili-re on a refietition of the clover crop, 
now so universally complained of, both in this 
country and England—instead of “‘ exhaustion” of 
the particular ingredient in the soil essential 
for its farticular food, a cause of failure on a 








Sir, 
For some time past, I have been impressed 
with the idea lately expressed inthe American 


(Farmer, by Mr. Briggs, as to deep tilth—and 


which seems to have been cotemporaneously act- 


jed upon, by Mr. Delaplane, in the construction 


of his substratum plough. 

It cannot but be flattering to find in myself a 
coincidence of opinion, with two gentlemen so 
distinguished in their respective departments of 
science, and rural economy. 

You will therefore excuse my troubling you 
with my own,practice, and some hints, which 
have been suggested in the course of it, to keep 
alive a subject, that appears to me interesting to 
agriculturists. 

My own practice has been to run a single 
horse coulter in the bottom of each furrow, im- 
mediately following the plough. I find the aver- 
age depth which a strong horse willcarry the coul- 
ter to be seven inches—and although one cut 
of the coulter in every space of 11 or 12 inches 
(this being about the usual width of the furrow 
slice of a two horse plough) may not leave the 
subsoil stirred sufficiently; yet it appeared to 
me, that the greater economy of the operation 
with a single horse, would more than compen- 
sate for the want of an additional cut of the coul- 
ter within the narrow space of each furrow— 
which could not be effected without the power 
of an additional horse—thereby increasing the 
most expensive part of the apparatus engaged 
in the process, to wit: the horses, in the pro- 
portion of 100 instead of 50 percent. This may 
seem alr unnecessary calculation to farmers who 
cultivate small fields, and have al’~ge propor- 





refietition, now so fashionably urged by che- 


tion of teams—but where it is necessary to make 
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up, by the extent cultivated, what is wanting in milk which the cows yield ; this quality must ren- 
the fertility of the soid, it becomes a serious mat-|der the descendants of Columella, very valuable 
ter to adopt any course making double teams)e 
necessary.—I am inclined to think two coulters, | 11s. 
horses, 





six inches apart, drawn by a pair of e 
might pay under some particular circumstances 5 = el 
but, as a general practice, in the present state of] © 17" Since our last publication we have been 


her it}favoured with the receipt from Cuarirs H. 
would be found to quit cost. Iam satis-| Hani, Esq. of New York, of a small quantity 
fied, in such a substratum of cohesive cla) l'of Zea Seed, brought to this country in the ship 
have to deal with, Mr. Delaplane’s three coulters Savannnah, lately from China. Whether it may 
could not be drawn by a pair of horses at the|succeed in the Southern climate of our coun- 
desirable depth. itry we know not, but the enterprize of some ol 
In order to effect an operation seven inches)its inhabitants may at least be gratified in making 
deep, in the bottom of a furrow where the earth the trial. 
is necessarily so bound and confined on all sides, 7 Mr. Seesoum, lately from Pernambuco, 
to those who are inclined to try the two coul-jhas politely furnished us with a few pods of 
ters, I would recommend that they should| Brazilian Beans—the pods are of a dark brown 
not be ploughed abreast ‘of each other ;\colour; they measure 9 inches in length—the 
but one at least six inches in advance of the!seeds are of a very beautiful scarlet colour, and 
other, and the foremost coulter should be on the}are reported to be a delicious vegetable. 
side next to the work, for the manifest reason,| JG” We have also received trom our valued 
that it would be less resisted at six inches from'correspondent and friend, James M. GARNETT, 
the previous work, than at twelve. This will be| Esq. of Loretto, Essex county, Virginia, a box 
easily understood by practical farmers, though'containing several varieties of orth Carolina 
I may not make myself intelligible to all your Peas; we shall embrace an opportunity at 
readers. our Cattle Show next week, to distribute a por- 
I am not yet able to give you any result of my|tion of them among the members of the Mary- 
attempt at substratum tillage, having commenced land Agricultural Society. : ? 
it with my ploughing last autumn. 7 From Joun M’QuEEN, Esq. of Georgia, 
I am, Sir, we also acknowledge with pleasure, the receipt 
Your’s respectfully, of a large quantity of Bene, or Sessamum 
JOHN H. COCKE. |seed—the cultivation of which is well worthy 
the attention of the farmers of the Southern 
States. By a few persons experiments have al- 
ready been made with great success. The Bene or 
Sessamum, produces very good salad oil, not distin- 
euishable from the finest olive oil of France and 
Italy, and has advantages over these, from the 
fact of its being less liable to grow rancid. Some 
accounts of this plant may be obtained from the 
volumes of the American Farmer. Persons de- 
sirous of making experiments with it, can be sup 
plied gratuitously on ee to the Editor, to 
whom it has been sent for that purpose. 
Daa 
PRICE CURRENT—corrREcTED WEEKLY. 
Howard-street flour from the wagons, $6 624— 
to $6 75—Wharf do. sales have been made at 
$6 50, cash—Wheat white, 143 to 144 cts.— 
BERGAMI AND COLUMELLA. Red, do. 140 to 142 cts.—Corn, yellow, 70 cts.— 
We lately sold these fine animdls to Commo-| White, do. 74—Rye, 65 to 67 cts —Oats, 40 to 45 
dore David Porter, to be taken to the district of|—Whiskey from the wagons 32 cts.—Shad No. 
Columbia; where we hope they may be as/1, trimmed, §7—Do. do. No. 2, $6—No. 1, un- 
profitably employed as from their merits they trimmed, $5 75 to 6—No. 2, do. do. $5—Her- 
deserve to be, and as one might expect theyirings, No. 1, $2 25—No. 2, do. $2 per bar- 
would, judging from the agricultural enterprize|rel—Rice, $3 25 to 350 per cwt.—Apple Bran- 
of the district and neighbourhood. jdy, 36 cts—Peach, do. none—Tar, N. Carolina, 
BERGAMI, is of the Teeswater Breed, ce-' $2 25—Rosin, $2 25—White pine boards, per M 
lebrated for their disposition to great size and $10 to 30—Pitch pine boards, $10 to 30—Bees- 
fatness at an early age, and likewise for the|wax, 374 to 40 cts—Beef, Baltimore mess, No 1, 
richness and quantity of their milk: two points,/$8 to 8 50—No. 2 do. $6 to 6 50—Pork, mess do. 
on which rests the value of cattle—He is a|$13to1350—prime do, $11 to 1150—Bacon, hams, 
beautiful specimen of the breed, and his great!10 to 124 cts —Middlings, 7 to8 cts—Lard, 8 to 
size at the age of two years, when he weighed/9 cts —Candles, New England, 16 to 19 cts.—Salt, 
1400 lbs. is a conclusive proof as to early matu-jLiverpool coarse, 50 to 55 cents—Turks Isl- 
ss and 65 to70—st. Ubes, 53 to 55—Sugar, Havana, 
“hose who would combine the best milk and)/brown $9 to9 50—White do. $13 to 13 50—Cof- 
beef properties in their herds of cattle, and whoifee, (W. I.) green, 28 cts.—St. Domingo, 26 cts.— 
cain conveniently make use of Bergami ought not, Molasses, (W. 1.) 30 to 32 cts——Soal Leather 28 
to allow the opportunity offered to them by the! to 32 cts.—Rough, $450 to5 per side—Butter 25 to 
Commodore to pass unimproved. 1374 cts —Eggs, 10 to 12 cts—Live Cattle, $5 to 
COLUMELLA, isa full bred Holderness Bull 6—Beef, prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts. 
from an imported dam, and sired by the impor-| MARYLAND TOBACCO. No material 
ted bull Holderness ; both dam and sire took pre-|}change in the price of this article since our last. 
miums at Brighton, against the best native and|First quaility Tobacco, continues to maintain a 
foreign competitors. Animals of this breed alsojhigh price—one hogshead raised by Mr. Single- 
attain great size, and are most esteemed nearjton Burgee of Frederick county, sold this week 
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Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Rich- 
mond Ct. house, Va., May 13, 1822. 

“Thave recently rode through Fauquier, Prince 
William, Stafford, and King George counties, Va. 
the wheat never perhaps promised less to the 
husbandman than now. The only good crops I saw 
were at Kinlock, the residence of Thomas Tur- 
ner, Esq., and Travellers’ Rest, the beautiful 
farm of John Gray, Esq.” 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MAY 24, 1822. 








;every where, but especially near to the metropo-]_ 


~ FOR SALB, 


Three hundred and thirty-two acres of LAND, 
in Baltimore county, about eight miles from the 
tity of Baltimore, near the Turnpike road lead- 
ng to Havre-de-Grace, and between that road 
and the turnpike road from Baltimore to the 
Bridge over the Susquehanna, near Kock-Run. 
The White Marsh Run, astream of water which 
never fails, passes through this land in its whole 
length, and affords sites for grist-mills, saw-mills, 
or other works requiring water-power; and the 
springs on it are admirably adapted to be useful 
for distilleries, tanneries, etc. and a portion of it 
is also adapted, by its form and aspect, for a vine- 
yard. Plaster of Paris is used to advantage on 
the lands inits neighbourhood. This land is rich 
in. its soil, and nearly all covered with heavy 
timber : only about forty acres being cleared— 
nearly one half this tract is rich meadow land.— 
It is adjoining the lands of General Ridgely, ot 
Hampton, and the dwelling mansion of John 
Ridgely, Esq. is close to the southern line of this 
land ; a part lies high and commands extensive 
views. Aliberal credit, if required, fora large 
portion of the purchase money may be had. Ap- 
ply inChurch street, Baltimore, to 


ROBERT WALSH. 








e\gricultural Warehouse, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE WHEAT FAN, 


Entrance from Light and Ellicott-sts. near Prati 
street Wharf. 


TURNIP SLICER. 





UY nau 





Turnip Slicers, or Root Cutters, 16 to $20. 

WHEAT FANS from 23 to $25. 

Patent STRAW CUTTERS, late improve- 
ments, 5 to $18. 

Half Patent, Dutch and common do 

The subscriber has for sale, on the most rea- 
sonable terms, ‘ 

Screens, Riddles, and Wire Sieves, assorted. 

Safes, Wove Wire for windows and other 
purposcs—ALSO, . 

Smiths’ Bellows, different sizes. 

Window Springs put in, and wire wove to or- 
der on the shortest notice. 

‘The best workmen are employed, he therefore 
expects his work will recommend itself. 

J. GRAFFLIN. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JoHN 
S. SKINNER, Editor, by JosepH Ropinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 


Book and Job printing is executed with neuis.s8 
and desfpaich-—Orders from a distance for Bind- 
ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 





London, because of the excessive quantity ofjfor $32! Common Tobacco very dull. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ALBEMARLE. 
Monday, May 6th, 1822. 

The following new Members were elected. 
Doct. Thomas Wharton, and William Ashby, 
Esq. of Culpepper. 

Reuben Lewis, Jesse Lewis, Overton Ander- 
son, Geo. M. Woods, Daniel M. Railey, and 
the Rev. F. W. Hatch, of Albemarle. 

A communication from P. Minor was read, 
detailing an experiment of a new mode of rais- 
ing corn. For this experiment the Society vo- 
ted Mr. M. a premium of $30 in a piece of 
silver plate. 

Acommunication from Th.J. Randolph, Esq. was 
read upon fallows, and manure, exhibiting some 
new and interesting ideas respecting both. 

Ordered, That both these essays be published 
inthe Central Gazette, and American Farmer. 





To the Agricultural Society of Albemarle. 
April 1st, 1822. 

The following account of an experiment in the 
eulture of Indian Corn, with the certified result 
ef its production is submitted to the Society, 
with a claim for the premium offered by their 
resolution of the Ist Nov. 1819: For the great- 
est production and best quality of Indian Corn, 
made upon not less than two acres of high 
land. 

This experiment was made upon an uneven 
piece of ground, (of gravelly loam) laying be-| 
tween two hills, and comprehending a side of} 
each. A part of it was several years ago occu- 
pied by a stable, and the necessary lot around 
it where horses and milch cows were confined 
during the winter. In the autumn of 1819 the 
stable was removed, and the lot and the adja- 
cent land, to the amount of 3 acres and more, 
was broken up, and in the year 1820 cultiva- 
ted in tobacco without any manure being ap- 
plied, except one bushel of plaster paris, sown 
broad cast just before the hills were made. 
The crop of tobacco was very great. The ground, 
after the tobacco was cut, remained untouched 
during the winter. On the 2d and 3d days of 
March, 1821, it was broken up with two ploughs, 
that is, one which cut very wide, was first run, 
and another more narrow followed in the same 
furrow, breaking the land about 10 inches deep. 

15th of April, laid off the ground ia rows se- 
ven feet apart with a large plough; the plough 
running twice to widen and deepen the furrow. 
These furrows were then filled even full with 
coarse half rotten straw and chaff from the barn 
yard. It required 40 loads of about 50 bushels 
each to go over two acres in this way. But 
from the circumstance of my extending the 
experiment over a greater space than two acres, 
and the distance of the barn yard, and one cart 
enly being employed, the manuring was not 
completed in less than ten days, all which time 
the manure remained exposed in the furrows. 

26th of April—The manuring being completed, 
alist was formed upon each row of manure by 
running a large plough on each side of it, and the 
corn immediately sown thickly in the furrows 
left by forming these lists—making in fact a 
double row of corn with the manure between. 
The corn was covered withthe hoe. Near two 
bushels were used, which was perhaps five 
times more than necessary, but it was done to 
ensure the crop and avoid the trouble and risk 


John Rogers of this county, and call it the red Cobb. 
{t is remarkable for shelling out more than any 
other kind I have seen—and was introduced, I 
understand, into this county several years ago 
by Mr..Craven Peyton of Buck-Island. On the 
29th of April an excessively hard rain fell which 
washed up a great deal of the Corn. This was 
replanted the 5th of May, and the damages of 


the lists were washed over, and the manure 
toa considerable extent entirely removed. 

8th and 19th of May. Worked the cultiva- 
tors between the rows running three times, and 
thinned and wed the corn, leaving it to stand 
from 12 to 20 inches, according to the looks of 
the corn and strength of the land. ‘The lists 
remained untouched, except to destroy any grass 
or weeds on them withthe hoe. Upor accurate 
measurement afterwards through the lot in vari- 
ous directions, I found the distance of the stalks 
averaged 17 inches apart, which gives about 
9000 stalks peracre. Onthe 26th planted the 
whole lot thickly in pumpkins under the impres- 
sion that they would benefit the crop by preserv- 
ing moisture. 

June 15th. Ploughed with shovel ploughs and 
wed and suckered the corn ;—the lists still re- 
maining untouched, except to scrape off the grass 
and weeds, of which very little ever appeared. 

August llth. Cut the tops from every other 
row to admit sun and air. This was an experi- 
ment from which I could see no benefit or injury, 





except that it admitted the pumpkins to start, 
which from this time grew rapidly, but very 
few of them ripened before frost. 

Between the 25th of August and 3d of Sept., 
the blade fodder was pulled, and the other half 
of the tops were cut, the quantity of both was 
exceedingly great, but I did not ascertain the 
exact amount, and on the 15th of Oct. under 
the inspection of James Rippeto and Albert G. 
Quarles, I measured the crop from two acres, 
which had been previously laid_off by Col. Wm. 
Woods. ‘The produce was ninety four bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, asthe accompanying cer- 
tificates of those gentlemen will shew. 

I deem it proper to state, that this mode of 
cultivating corn is not original with me. I recol- 
lect an account some years ago in a newspa- 
per, that some person to the northward, (per- 
haps in the state of Delaware) had by an exact- 
ly similar process made 20 barrels of corn per 
acre upon poor land. 


In the early part of May last planted the flat 
piece of ground above my shop in corn, in drills 
of six feet apart, with the stalks thinned to 18 
inches distance; except ten rows through the 
middle, which were prepared and planted as 
follows : 

Deep furrows were run, with a two horse 
plough at 7 feet apart for the ten rows, and the 
plough made to return in each to make them 


the rain, in some respects, repaired—Many of 


The name and particular; 


filled even full, after being somewhat trodden 
with the richest stable dung, four were filled 
with half rotten chaff upon which eattle had 
been wintered, and two were filled with dry 
unrotted wheat straw. A list was then formed 
upon each furrow by running large plough 
once on each side of it; and double rows of corn 
planted in the furrows left by forming these 
lists. ‘he corn was thinned to the 
tance as the adjoinimg single rows, viz: 18 inch 
es, and was all cultivated alike except that the 
lists containing the manure w untouched, 
unless to pull out any weeds, that sprung up 
The rows were all of the same length, and the 
quality of the land the 
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thered one single row, and one double row of each 
kind of manure—the measurement, weight, &e 
of each is shewn inthe following tabular state- 
ment. 
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| Three facts may be noticed as remarkable in 
this experiment. Ist. The extreme shortness of 
ithe crop. 2d. That the production some- 
'what in an inverse ratio to the number of stalks 
jand 3d. That the row manured with dry wheat 
straw produced the most.—’lo those who remem- 
iber the excessive drought of the year 1819. 
which was unprecedented in this part of Virgi- 
inia, there will be no difficulty in accounting for 
ithe shortness of the crop.—And perhaps the 


jsame cause will so farto explainthe 2d circum 
' , 
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residence of the person I cannot remember, but }*'@"Ce, as a crowded crop is gener: ly observed 
the process and cultivation was exactly what [/t® suuer the most In dry seasons.—The increa 
followed. The reading this account induced me|@¢ production from the dry wheat straw, I sh: 
in the year 1819 to make some experiments)" here attempt toaccount for, but rather su 
upon the plan mentioned, with a view to test the/S¢st and recommend to the enterprizing mem 
relative advantage of this, and the common/€TS of our society, the propricty of making 
mode of planting in single drills of six feet by |further experiments in this moceof culture, with 
two. I did it with great care and attention, and | view, more fully to estabh n the fact. Ifa 
now take the liberty to present the socicty with|@ouble crop can be rai vt application in 
the result, as extracted from my diary of that){2is way ol ary straw, (which my experiment 
year. jacmonstrated) would it not be both an economy of 
}iabour and a mecans of mproving our 
EXTRACT. [lands to pu ue this meth d t b more or les 
OCTOBER 15, 1819. lof land SS cane oie Mu ns! bie - t ie aaa 
« { ana avout cil he cv LV (10! ni V ( ? 
Memorandum of the result of a@ new mode of be n¢ hanes ‘ noe Ps he same cro As “ id st 
Planting Corn. ticle thereby turned to profitable act uint, which 


farms, ii} @ reat mea- 
sure wasted. We might indeed select level 
spots convenient and near to our straw yards, and 
make them permanent corn lots, to the great re- 


at present, on many is 


lief of our hill sides, which takine into account 

the washing occasioned | summer tillage, is 
S| 7 + + i + 

more exhausted by cern, than by all the othe: 


crops of,a rotation put together. 
P. MINOR, 





wider and decper; four of these furrows were 








of replanting: I procured the corn from’ Mr. 
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FROM A NEW YORK PAPER. 
WOOL. 

The Long Island Star contains a communica- 
tion on the subject of growing and cleaning wool, 
from which we take the following extracts :-— 

I will now address a few words to the experi- 
mental farmer, and to farmers in general, by way 
of admonishing as well as instructing them a lit- 
tle in the management of their sheep and wool, 
as the shepherd’s calling isnow united with the 
pursuits of the naturalist, and knowledge, com- 
bined with industry, is doing much to improve 
the sheep of thiscountry, in order to confirm the 
stability and extend the circulation of their manu- 
factures, and so happily seconded by the’ judg- 
ment, eloquence, fortune, influence, &c. of dis- 
tinguished agriculturists throughout this extend- 
ed country. 

As the genial season is near at hand when 
flocks are disburthened of their coat, and pay 
their annual tribute, due for the protection and 
sustenance they have received, I would have 
them collected together in a grassy enclosure, 
near the owner’s dwelling, where they should be 
disburthened of those loads of excrements they 
are too commonly allowed to carry behind them, 
and which in England is called dagging. When- 
ever this is attended to, it is a proof of the farmer’s 
improving taste—of his honesty, and his humani- 
ty. I bought a farmer’s wool on Long Island, 
about three years back ; in fact, the very first 
lot I bought after my arrival here; the flock I 
believe consisted of two or three hundred, out of 
which I sent back to him 16 lbs. of real dung, that 
wasleft on the breech of the fleece, which cost 
me 65 cents per lb. Don’t you think, Mr. Edi- 
tor, thatthe farmer ought, in justice and honor, 
to have returned me so much money orits weight 
in wool? The farmer who sends filthy wool to 
market, ought tobe reported. Here is no law, I 
find, asin England, against false winding—laws 
were only made for the villains of society. ‘The 
farmers of this country, I believe to be moral and 
conscientious, in general, and disdain to be made 
honest by constraint. I wish every farmer to 
wash his sheep in a fine clear running stream of 
fresh water, till they are quite clear of yoik ; 
then put them in some orchard or enclosure, 
where there is no dirt or filth of any kind, for 
them to lie down in ; then let them remain till 
they are quite dry ; then let the shepherd dis- 

lay his skill in shearing them, on a clean barn 
oo or on a spread sail cloth onthe grass, where 
the fleece cannot imbibe any dirt or rubbish. Let 
there be a table provided, on which to wind the 
fleece carefully up, as you would a clean table- 
cloth, and then it will unfold as easy and as clean 
under the sorter’s hands, as in justice, it ought 
todo. I very often find fleeces with long bands 
to them, twisted as hard as bell-ropes, from the 

breech of the fleece, containing and concealing all 
the coarser parts of the fleece. ‘This, too, is an 
artful trick of the wool-winder, and occasions a 
great deal of trouble tothe sorter. I could wish 
to have every fleece tied up neatly with a piece 
of twine, quite dry, and free from every noxious 
particle. When ] find sand, or any thing that is 
not wool, ortracethe evidences of its being shorn 
and wound up in a moist state, circumstances 
which every novice in sorting can distiaguish ; 
when I see wool piled upon a damp barn floor, far 
from the influence of the air and sun, as though 
jealous of their evaporating power: I say, Mr. 
Editor, when I see these things, I cannot help at- 
tributing them to causes, not altogether accidental, 
I very often detect the shepherds’ carelessness, 
where wateris scarce. Instead of keeping out of 
the fleece, sand, clay, dirt, sticks, straws, grass, 
Duns, &c. with which it isencumbered, he supplies 





it with a still larger proportion of them by plung- 
iug the sheep into stagnant water and muddy 
pools, or by driving them several times through 
a small rivulet, rendered turbid by their passage, 
afterwards driving them dripping wet along dusty 
roads, and lodging them, in that state, on dry 
fallows and sandy soils, all which is visible in the 
colour and grittiness of the staple. Indeed, sir, 1 
seldom examine a parcel of wool without finding 
some of these defects in it. But I can make due 
allowance: the most careful farmer cannot al- 
ways prevent those contaminations ; and besides, 
the country is young in these matters. When it 
has attained its due maturity, we shall find it 
more perfect. There is something so artless, so 
innocent, so simple, in all the associations of our 
ideas respecting sheep and wool, and we find them 
so often mentioned in the Scriptures, that one 
would think every pious farmer must look on 
them as things almost sacred. 

I now appeal, Mr. Editor, to those farmers 
who have not been exactly influenced by these 
ideas, and feel some compunction for the injuries; 
1 have herein sustained. They may make me} 
some reparation and appease their own conscien-| 
ces a little, and serve their country materially by| 
a due attention to that important article, WooL,| 
an article very closely connected with the inter-| 
ests of every class of society ; and also, by wash-/ 
ing and managing it well, so as to compete, at. 
least, with the foreign wools, now pouring in so, 
fast upon us, for it is of the utmost importance to) 
the American wool-grower, that he be not out-| 
done by foreigners. Many of our manufacturers, 
already give a preference to the wool of Spain 
particularly, purely on account of its cleanness, | 
and yielding solittle waste, when compared with | 
American wool. 

Did you ever read the story in Ovid, Mr. Edi- 
tor, of one Jason, who took a long and danger- 
ous voyage to Colchis, in search of the golden 
fleece, so celebrated in the songs of Orpheus ? I 
was extensively engaged in the wool trade near- 
ly fourteen years, in England, but could never 
nd it ; and now although I crossed the Atlantic 
in search of it, I despair of ever finding it here. 
if, instead of all those noxious ingredients I have 
hitherto met with in your fleeces, I could now 
and then find something valuable, a piece of 
homespun to make mea working jacket, a silver 
spoon or two, a half eagle ora doubloon; then] 
might say I had obtainedthe prize! Hereis the 
golden fleece I have so long sought for! 

But I might have foreseen and guarded against 
all this mishap, had ] taken Gideon’s method. He 
that has read the book of Judges will there see the 
means he used, to ascertain how far he had the di- 
vine favor with him, before he went up against 
the Midianites. Had I made the same experi- 
ment with a fleece of wool, before I ventured to 
encounter the Americans, I might also have redu- 
ced the thing to a certainty, one way or the other. 
However, Mr. Editor, as sheep-shearing season 
is so near at hand, I will cherish a hope, that | 
shall be fleeced ina very different way to what I 
have been. A silver cup or a silver spoon in 
every sack’s mouth, will be better than five or 
six pounds of dirt, sticks, straw, or stones. If I 
should experience some gratifications ot this sort, 
from the wool growers, this ensuing clip, I will, 
it 1 live, make suitable mention of the same next 
year, in behalf of my brethren of the staple, 
and self. ‘Till then I take my leave of you. 

New York, May 6. 
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GLASS MANUFACTURE. 
The art of manufacturing ornamental glass may 








ful arts, and affords one of the few instances in 
which the moderns excel the ancients in matters 
of tasteful design and execution. What has 
greatly contributed to this evident superiority is 
a scientific knowledge of the chymical properties 
of earths and metals, a species of knowledge with 
which the ancients, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Egyptians, were almost totally unac- 
quainted. ‘The art, however, even in an imper- 
fect state, was so highly esteemed by the anci- 
ents, that very shortly after its introduction 
among the Romans, it was adopted as the most 
splendid decoration of their imperial banquets, 
and almost banished the use of gold and silver 
ornaments. One exquisite specimen of the skill 
of the ancients in this department is too wel! 
known and appreciated to need any criticism—we 
refer to the Barberini vase in the British muse- 
um. This, like most of the remaining specimens 
of ancient glass blowing, is round, for the anci- 
ents seem never to have acquired the art of man- 
ufacturing vessels of oval and mutilateral forms 
The Chinese have Drought this art to a high de- 
gree of finish, but fromthe same cause as affect- 
ed the manufacture among the Romans, have 
been compelled to confine themselves toa very 
limited range. ; 

Among the moderns, the Venetiansled the way 
in the working of fine glass: from them the art 
was borrowed by the English, and has gone on 
constantly improving till our glass-works now 
excel, beyound all dispute, the glass works of 
any other country inthe world.—It seems scarce- 
ly possible to carry the art any further, but a 
book has lately been put into our hands, written 
by Mr. Pellatt, of St. Paul’s church-yard, which 
gives the hope of elevating the glass manufacture 
to the class of the fine arts. His book contains 
an account of a patent for the ornamental incrus- 
tation of glass, with several specimens of the 
present state of the invention. If we may judge 
by the plates, and also by some specimens which 
we have seen, the writer has completely made 
out a claim to rank among the most eminent of 
the improvers of our manufactures, and may 
oy | challenge a place among the professors of 
the fine arts, though he modestly disclaims any 
such pretension. Those who may not have an 
opportunity of secing his book, or the specimens 
in his store-rooms, may form seme notion of the 
invention from the following description, extract- 
edfrom his publication : 

“* England has always been famed for bringing 
to perfection, and directing to a useful applica 
tion, the crude inventions of other countries. A 
patent has recently been taken out for ornament- 
al incrustations, called crystallo Ceramie, which 
bids fair toform an era inthe art of glass ma- 
king. By the improved process, ornaments of 
any description, arms, cyphers, portraits, and 
landscapes, - of any variety of colour, may be in- 
troduced into glass, so as to become perfectly im- 
perishable. The substance of which they are 
composed is less fusible than glass, incapable of 
generating air, and at the same time susceptible 
of contraction or expansion, as, in the course of 
manufacture, glass becomes hot or cold. It may 
previously be formed into any device or figure by 
either moulding or modelling ; and may be paint- 
ed with metallic colours, which are fixed by 
exposure to metallic heat. The ornaments are 
introduced in the body of the glass while hot, by 
which means the air is effectually excluded, the 
composition being actually incorporated with 
the glass. In this way, every description of or- 


*}namental glass ware may be decorated with em- 


bossed white or coloured arms or crests. Spe- 
cimens of these incrustations have been exhibited, 
not only in decanters and wine glasses, but in 





be classed amongst the most beautiful of the use- 





lamps, girandoles, chimney ornaments, plates 
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and smelling bottles. Busts and statues, on a 
small scale, carvatides to support lamps or 
clocks, masks, after the antique, have been in- 
troduced with admirable effect. 

“The composition used in the patent incrus- 
tations is of a silvery appearance, which has a 
superb effect when introduced into richly cut 
glass. Miniatures, however, may be enamelled 
upon it, without the colours losing any of their 
brilliancy ; and thus, instead of being painted on 
the surface of the chrystal may be embodied 
in it. 

“A most important advantage to be derived 
from this elegant invention respects the preser- 
vation of inscriptions. Casts of medals and coins 
present no equal security for perpetuating them. 
The inscription, when once incrusted in a solid 
block of chrystal, like the fly in amber, will ef- 
fectually resist for ages the destructive action of 
the atmosphere. Had this art have been known 
to the ancients, it would have perpetuated to us 
many interesting memorials. In laying the foun- 
dation of a public edifice, an incrustation of this 
kind will be a record @re ferennius. 

“It is probable, however, that a collateral ad- 
vantage of no small importance will result from 
the invention, inasmuch as it will tend very con- 
siderably to enhance the value of the British 
glass wares, and to extend the application of glass 
to new purposes of domestic utility. The highly 
ornamental effect which may by this means be 
given to glass, will recommend these incrusta- 
tions in the place of metallic ornaments for door 
plates, or handles, bell pulls, looking glasses, and 
other sorts of furniture, besides plateaus, and the 
decorations of the table or sideboard. The ex- 
tension of any branch of domestic industry at the 
present time is a consideration of the greatest 
moment.” Aurora. 
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VACCINATION. 





Report to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Dehartment, from the British National Vaccine 
Establishment. 

NATIONAL VACCINE EsTABLISHMENT AT PER- 
cy STREET, JANUARY 31, 1822. 

Sir : Vaccination has now been submitted to the 
test of another year’s experience, and the result is 
an increase of our confidence inthe benefits of it. 
We are happy to say, that it appears to have been 
practised more extensively than it was, notwith- 
standing the influence of exaggerated rumours of 
the frequent occurrence of small pox subsequent- 
ly on the minds of some persons, and the obsti- 
nate prejudices of others, who still continue to 
adopt inoculation for that disease. The unavoida- 
ble consequence of the latter practice is to supply 
a constant source of infection, and to put the mer- 
itsof vaccination perpetually to the severest trial. 

Of small pox, in the modified and peculiar form 
which it assumes, when it attacks a patient, who 
has been previously vaccinated, many cases in- 
deed have been reported to us, in the course of 
last year, and some have fallen within the sphere 
of our own observation; but the disorder has al- 
ways run a safe course, being uniformly exempi 
from the secondary fever, in which the patient 
dies most commonly, when he dies of small pox. 

For the truth of this assertion, we appeal tothe 
testimony of the whole medical world. And for 
a proof that the number of such cases bears no 
proportion tothe thousands who have profitted, to 
the fullest extent of security, by its protecting in- 
fluence, we appeal confidently to all who frequent 
the theatres and crowded assemblies, to admit 
that they do not discover in the rising generation 
any longer that disfigurement of the human face, 





To account for occasional failures, of which we 
readily admit the existence, something is to be 
attributed to those animosities which prevail 
throughout nature, and which the physician ob- 
serves, not in some peculiar constitutions only, 
but inthe same constitution at different periods 
of life, rendering the human frame at one time 
susceptible of disorder from a mere change of the 
wind, and capable, at another, of resisting the most 
malignant and subtle contagion. But amongst the 
most frequent, sources of failure which have oc- 
curred, and will for some time continue to occur, 
is to be numbered that careless facility with which 
unskilful benevolence undertook to perform vacci- 
nation in the early years of the discovery : for ex- 
perience has taught us, that a strict inquiry into 
condition of the patient to be vaccinated, great 
attention to the state of the matter to be inserted, 
and a vigilant observation of the progress of the 
vesicles, on the part of the operator, are all es- 
sentially necessary to its complete success. 

That less enlightened parents should hesitate to 
accept a substitute for inoculation, which is not 
perfect in all its pretensions, and absolutely and 
altogether effectual to exempt the objects of their 
solicitude from every future possible inconveni- 
ence, does not surprize us ; but we cannot forbear 
to express our unqualified reprobation of the 
conduct of those Medical practitioners, who, 
knowing well that vaccination scarcely occasions 
the slightest indispositions, that it spreads no 
contagion, that in a very large proportion of ca- 
ses it affords an entire security against small pox, 
and in almost every instance is a protection 
against danger fyom that disease, are yet hardy 
enough to persevere in recommending the inser- 
tion of a poison, of which they cannot pretend to 
anticipate either the measure or the issue (for no 
discernment is able to distinguish those constitu- 
tions which will admit inoculated small pox with 
safety ;) and there are some families so danger- 
ously affected by all the eruptive diseases that 
they fall into imminent hazard in taking any of 
them. This remark has a peculiar application to 
small pox. 

A family lost its two first born children of the 
small pox, inoculated by two of the most skilful 
surgeons of the time; nor is it improbable that 
the parents might have had to lament the loss of 
more children under the same formidable disease, 
if the promulgation of the protecting influence of 
vaccination had not happily interposed to rescue 
them from the consequences of a repetition of 
the fatal experiment. Of their remaining chil- 
dren, one took the small pox after vaccination, 
and went through it in that mild and mitigated 
form, which stamps a value upon this resource, 
as real in the eye of reason and sound philosophy, 
as when it prevents the malady altogether. 

We have contended, sir, for this its merit 
with all the powers of our understanding, and 
with all that tair and just pretension to convince 
others to which we are entitled, by being firmly 
and sincerely convinced ourselves. Nor shall w« 
relax in our efforts to promote its adoption, but 
continue to exert the inffuence which the benevo- 
lent designs of Parliament, in establishing this 
Board, have given us, for extending the benefits 
of this salutary practice. 

That the blessing is not yet absolutely perfect, 
we are ready to admit; but when we compire it 
with inoculation for the small pox, the only alter- 
native, we have no hesitation in stating, that the 
comparison affords an irresistible proof of its 
superior claims to regard; for we learn from am- 
ple experience, that the number of cases of small 
pox, in the safe form which it is found to assume 
after vaccination, is by no means equal te the 
number of deaths by inoculation; an evidence 





which was obvious every where some years since. 


quite irrefragable, and, as it appears to us deci- 





sive as to the incalculable advantages of the prac 
tice of the first over that of the latter method, 

The number of persons who have died of the 
small pox this year within the bills of mortalit; 
is only 508; not more than two-thirds of th 
number who fell a sacrifice to that disease the 
year before ; and as in our last report we had the 
satisfaction of stating that more persons had been 
vaccinated during the preceding than in any for 
mer twelve months, we flatter ourselves tha 
this diminution of the number of deaths tron 
small pox may fairly be attributed to the wide: 
diffusion of vaccination. 

Henry Harrorp, President. 


ALG FRAMPTON, Pundiien t-te 
Royal College 


Tuo. Hume, 
CHARLES BADHAM . Aut 
" “* | of Physicians. 


Rospert Lioyp, J 
Master of the Royat 
College of Surgeons 
Governors of the 
Royal College oi 
J Surgeons. 


EvVERARD Homr, ; 


WiLviam Brizarp 
Henry Cuine 


By order of the Board, 
James Hervey, M. D. Registrar 
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FROM A LONDON PAPER. 
FOREIGN CORN. 

These documents shew the error of the great fic 
litico-economical oracle of the world, ADAM 
SMITH, on the subject of foreign imported 
grain. He is equally wrong in twenty other 
great points. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THF 

AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 

One of the most important. of the subjects on 
which evidence was taken, is the rate at which fo 
reign corn can be imported into this country. 

Dr. Smith had observed, “that the smail 
quantity of foreign corn imported even in times 
of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy our farmers 
that they can have nothing to fear from the freest 
importation.” This conclusion, however, it was 
maintained had been completely falsified by ex- 
perience, and the most extravagant assertions 
respecting the price at which corn could be rais 
ed in foreign countries were hazarded both inand 
out of Parliament. 

John Christain Curwen, Esq. M. P. stated in 
evidence before the committee -— 

“‘ | should apprehend that the price of grain in 
Poland, from whence the greatest supply comes, 
is not more than 16s. when sold to the speculator 
at Dantzic ; the price at Odessa much less, and 
that the speculator, in the first instance, gains 
probably not much less than a bundred per cent. 
by it, and that the cause of bringing it to this 
country in the quantities that have been so ruin- 
ous toit, have been the enormous profits expect- 
ed by the importer.” 

John Ellman, Esq. stated, as on the authority 

of different importers of grain, and particularly 

a gentleman living at Lewes, a very large meal- 

man and merchant, who showed him several let- 

ters both from Dantzic and Hamburgh, that— 

“White wheats and red wheats to weigh 61 

and 62 pounds a bushel after paying the freight, 

could be delivered at Newhaven harbour, near 

Lewes, at from 32to 34 shillings a quarter ; the 

freight would be about four shillings a quarter ; 

that they could buy it at 28s. to 30s. 

“ Did he state that as the usual average price, 

or merely the price at the present moment ?-—He 

stated that it was frequently lower ; that he could 
frequently purchase it at a less price, and I suppo- 
sed, vice versa, sometimes it would be higher. 

Mr. William Stickney.—‘ I have an ac 

the prices of foreign corn abroad; at Antwerp 





ult of 





wheat may be obtained from 34s. 674. to 3/s. 6d 
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Archangel, wheat 
6d. for oats ; at 
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Qats, lls, 3d.to 12s. 3d. ; at 
from 21s. to 22s. ; from 9s, to9s, ¢ 
Koningsberg, from 34s. 44s. for wheat; oats! 
from 12s, to13s.; at Memel, wheat Sls. 5d. to} 
2s. 6d.; oats, from 12s. to 1 4d.; at Riga, | 
wheat 22s. 6d.to oats, lis to lis. 
it Liebau, from 5 . for and oats 
4d. 

‘Then there is the freight to be added to| 
that ?—Yes: but that would be very trifling from |{ 
these near places.” 

G. Webb Hall, Esq.—‘* The first thing 
venture to ask isa permanent duty, whatever may | 
be the price of 40s. per quarter upon wheat; and} 
we do it on this principle, that wheat may aid im-| 
ported uponan average of years from 30s. to 35s. 
into the port of London.” 

Mr. ‘looke, who for many years has been ex-} 
tensively engaged in commerce with Russia, de- 
livered 1n accounts of the prices of wheat at the 
various ports of Russia, from 1814 to 1820, and of 
the cost delivered inthe port of London. 

The following, according Mr. ‘T: 
the average prices of wheat in t various Rus- 
sian ports :-— 

From Petersburgh, in 1814. £2 
£1, 17s. od.—1816, £2, 58.—1817 9 £2, ld: 

2, lls. 6d.—1819, £1, 14s, 8d.—1820, 
4d. 

From Archangel, 1814, £2, 
eee £2, ls.—1817, £2. 18s. 4d.—1818 

. id.—18 £1, 10s. 7d.—1820, £1, 

ae Rien in 1814, £2, 13s. 11d.—1815, £2,}! 
7s. 10d.—1816, 15s. 7d.—1817, £2, 7d. 
—1818, £2, 19s.—1819, £1, 19s. 4d.—1820, £1, 
15s. 5d. 


The following 
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wheat; 


30s. ; 8a. ; 
( 3. to 


we} 


to rE 


oKe, are 


he 


£4 
s 


Is.—1815 
8s. OL 
45. 


13s. 


{9 
29 


are the average prices at which 
it was delivered in the port of London :— 

From Petersburgh, in 1814,. £3, Sd.—1815, 

9, 14s. 5d.—1816, £2, 14s. 7d.—1817, £3, 8s.! 
—1818, £5, 6d.—1819, £2, 11d.—1820, | 
£1, 19s, 8d. 

From Archangel, in 1814, £5 
£2, 15s. 6d.—1816, £2, Ls. 5d.--18 
7d.—1818, £2, 19s. 2d.—1819, £2, 
1820, £1, 14s. 

From Riga, 
4s, 4d.—1816, 
1818, £3, 9s. 
4s. 6d 

Exclusive of granary rent, and fire insurance, 
and exclusive of interest of money and of the 
merchants’ commission when on cons:gnment, and 
also exciusive of the liability to damage 
getting out of condition durin; g the voy age. 

At Ode ssa, Wheat would stand rather mor 
30s. on board, and the charges to this about 
per quarter, exc lusive of risk of damages, which 
are little lessthan 5s. a quarter, and a variety of 
charges. ‘Taking all charges into consideration, 
wheat could not be imported at present into Lon-| 
don from Odessa at less than upwards of 50s. a! 
quarter. 

With respect 
English wheat, Mr. 

* The best guide is the 
the market; and while the be 
wheat is quoted at from @1s, to 64 
are from Archangel 36s. and 37 
$6s. and 39s. : extra, 44s. and ‘er 
39s. to 43s.; Courland, 44s. These are 
ces quoted for what is free.”’ 


——— () <= 


FROM THE BOSTON DAILY 

COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT, 
SOME PAST SEASONS. 

We have for several years published such a 

comparison, and the farmers and general readers 

having expressed a certain degree of pleasure 
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of flowering, 
|as tothe tenderer plants, the Indian corn, squash, 


itime 


‘ +°4_. 
Is readl Ly 
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that 


‘may have produced the earliest flowers on the 


; Petersburg h, jof blossoms in all kinds of fruit is very good, near- 
1} 
y 





lly may ake made at 20 some use, se, if cultiv ators, in- 
stead of consulting the almanac, will attend to 
the indications of nature. Certain plants will 
‘not flower till the earth has arrived to a given 
degree of temperature. 

They vary from five totwenty days in the time 
in different seasons. If, therefore, 


pumpkin and melon, we should resolve to plant 
Ithem, not at a determinate period of the year, 
but when we should find by the flowering of cer- 
tain plants, that the soil is so warm as not to en- 
danger their rotting inthe earth, we think some 
| good would be attained. 

We shall take a tew plants as a specimen, 
jand compare the present season with some of the 
earliest Curing the last nine years. 

The Cherry opened its blossoms in 1815, May 
10th—1815, May 10th—1816, May 6th—1818, 
May 17—1820, May 2d—1822, May Ist. 

Asparagus was fit for the table for the first 
in 1813, May 4th—1815, May 6th—1816, May 
th—1618, May 15th—1820, May 1st—1822. 

It should be remarked, that the Aspa- 





Ist. 

was cut from the same bed in each year— 
iplanted 59 years since, and never changed, 
one which has been constantly growin 
etter—an important fact in horticulture. 

Plums were first in flower in the year 1815, 
14th—1817, May 7th—1819, May 13th— 
, May 1ith—1822, May 4th. 
ee ars began to blow for the first time in 1813, 
20th—1815, May 12th—1817, May 7th— 
19, May 17th—1820, May 9th—1822, May Sth. 
Apt) ales first showed their open flowers, in 1813, 
May 23d—1816, May 18th—1817, May 12th— 
1819, May 19th—1820, May 11th—1822, May 
9th. 

It will be seen by this table, that the present 
season is the earliest, on the whole, which we 
have had for nine years. 

There is, however, a manifest difference be- 
tween the relative times of flowering of the 
liferent plants, in the several years; and this 
accounted for by the circumstance, 
a single cold turn of weather will check 
the progress of all plants, andthe season which 
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\pricot, the earliest of our fruits, may be not ear- 
lier than usual in producing flowers on the Apple. 

To give one practical rule, which we believe 
may be of some use, we should say, that when 
the Apple tree flowers, we may safely (be it 
sooner or later) venture to put our corn, squash- 
es and melons into the earth. 

The season was the earliest as to the open- 
ing of the ground known on my place for 10 
ye I planted potatoes and peas on the 7th}; 
of March, fifteen days earlier than I was ever 
able to do it before—but as I have often before 
remarked, all these differences disappear as the 
season advances, and on the whole I doubt whe- 
|ther the present season is in advance more than 
four or five days than that of common years. It 
jhowever, is a great relief to the labour of the 
farmer.—His season of labour has been extend- 
ed this year at least three weeks in this vicini- 
ity, and thisis of great valuetohim. ‘The show 


ars. 


double to that of the last year. The pre- 
sent cold weather is highly beneficial to the fruit. 
We had a pretty severe frost on the 6th inst. 
which in low grounds injured early potatocs, but 
the damage on the whole was not great. If we 
can escape another for one week more, we may 
presume on a fruitful year. The prospect of 
grass is at this mement above that of ordinary 


years. 
A ROXBURY FARMER. 
N. B.—I am sensible these remarks will ap- 








from the statement, we continue it. It certain- 


pear dull to mamy readers; but after all they’; 


—— 2 
are more innocent, and of more consequenc 
than political squabbles, or the new invented 
distinctions of “ middling interest, and ‘ federal 
interest,” when in fact, we have ‘but owe inter- 
est, the prosperity and happiness of our com- 
mon country. 

EP ( ae - 
NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING PO- 
TATOES 
The following me thod of preserving this impor- 

— article of food is extracted from the Me- 

reirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society :— 

For some years, I have bestowed considerable 

attention on the mode of preserving that most 
useful and valuable vegetable, the potato, 
have tried many various ways of keeping it, but 
have found none so good as the following, which | 
have employed these two last years with the best 
success. 

That part of my potatoes, which I mean 
keep longest, that is, for spring and summer use, 
before the succeeding crop be ready, I put inte 
small pits, holding about two bolls each, heaped 
up and covered in the usual mode, with straw and 
earth. In April or May, according to the heat of 
the season, these potatoes are turned over into 
other pits, after carefully rubbing off, or picking 
out the shoots or buds, and lay ing aside every one 
that has any blemish or tendency to spoil. “The 
evening before, a new pit isdug, or an old ons 
cleaned out, insome dry spot ; and, if possible, un- 
der the shade of some tree, wall, or stack of hay, 
&e. This is filled nearly full of w +t which by 
next morning is all drunk in, and the earth wel! 
cooled all round in the pit. The potatoes care 
fully picked of all their shoots, are put into the pit 
thus prepared; and every qu: untity, of a firlot on 
half a boll, is watered as it is put in till the pota- 
toes are level with the surface of the ground ; they 
are then covered with live turf the green side 
next the potatoes, and a hearty watering given ; 
when the whole is covered to the depth of two feet, 
with earth, watered and well beaten together with 
the spade. This process is repeated every time 
the potatoes are turned over, which is about once 
in three weeks, less or more according to the wea- 
ther. When itis very hot, and the pits or heaps 
not inthe shade, itis proper sometimes to cover 
the pit or heap with a mat, supported on a few 
sticks, so as to allow a freecurrent of air between 
the mat and the heap. 

In this way, I have been enabled to preserve 
potatoes quite plump, and entire intaste, tothe 
end of September, or till the succeeding crop be 
sufficiently ripe, to be used without loss; and loss 
must always be sustained in the quantity, when 
potatoes are largely used before they be nearly 
ripe. Nay, in this way, potatoes may be recover- 
ed in plumpness and taste, when they have suffer- 
ed by injudicious exposure to air and heat, or by 
necessary carriage. In July last, I had occasion 
to send some potatoes for the use of my family, at 
sea bathing quarters, a distance of sixteen or sev- 
enteen miles, They were taken out of the pit, 
and put into a sack ; 


T 
i 


te 


but it was three or four days 
before they were sent off; and, when they came 
to be used, they were found to have lost much of 
their fine taste, and somewhat of their mealiness 
{ immediately made a smail pit in the back ground 
belonging to the house I possessed ; into which, 
when well watered, the potatoes were put, water- 
ed and covered, as already described. In five 
days the pit was opened, and the potatoes had re- 
covered both their dryness and taste. 
aD 
AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 

The Farmers Society of Barnwell District will 
award the following Premiums, each to consist of’ 
Twenty Dollars, or a Silver Mug of that value, at 
the option of successful candidates, at their stated 
meeting in January 1823. 
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1st, For the greatest quantity of Gram, the pro- 
duce of one acre of High Land. : 

Qd, For the greatest quantity of Grain, the 
produce of one acre, of either Swamp or Pine 
Land. 

3d, For the greatest quantity of Rice, the 
produce of one acre of either High or Low 
Land. 

4th, For the greatest quantity of Root or Slif 
Potatoes, the produce of one acre, of either High 
or Low Land ; the acre to be square, and not more 
than 210 feet square ; the crops must be planted 
and harvested, within the period of 12 months. 

5th, For the best Ca/f, one year old, raised by 
the competitor, and exhibited at the said meeting 
in January; this premium to be continued an- 
nually, until the animals reach the age of five 
years. ’ 

6th, Also a premium of Ten Dollars, ora Silver 
Mug of that value, for the best Hog, raised by the 
eompetitor, not more than one year old ; this pre- 
mium to be awarded annually until the animals 
reach the age of three years. Should the animals 
exhibited not be deemed above mediocrity, the 
Society will not award a premium. Relative to 
the Crops, adetailed account of the mode of cul- 
ture, and preparation of the land, is requested. 
It is expected all candidates will produce such tes- 
timony as to prevent any doubts relative to the 
correctness of their statements, in regard to the 
age of their Animals, and the Produce of their 
Fields. 

JOHN S. BELLINGER, President. 
JENNINGS O’BANNON, Sec’ry. 
Barnwell Court House, Jan. 28th, 1822. 
— 0 aaa 
FROM THE KENHAWA SPECTATOR. 
SALT. 

It is extremely gratifying to the public, that 
the manafacturers have sold the whole of the! 
salt, they are limited to make this year, to 
Messrs. Wm. und Robert M. Steele. Persons 
having any trade of business on the Kenhawa ri- 
ver, must feel it to be their interest, that this 


‘Profit in keeping the swine 


gate of the several kindsof grain, which I[ care- 


tion and with his assistance. 
The account is as follows ? 


On hand April Ist, 1824, 8 £40 
hogs weighed 10001b. a $4. ; 5 
Nine pigs a 50cts. each. 4 50 
1 shote (last spring pig) pur-)) 
chased in October, and 1 \ 13 
shote urchased in De- { i anil el 
couiey ieliadiog ee ae per oO 


Grain consumed by these 17 
swine from the 1st April, 
1821, to 31st March, 1822 
inclusive, and the 2 others, 
Jrom the time of purchase 
to 3d April last. 

79 bushels corn and 


cobs at SO cts. $25 70 
21 bushels corn at 584, 1225 
90 bushels rye at 75 67 50 
11 bushels oats at 334 3 67 
56 bushels barley at 624 35 





$142 12 
Wash from the house, valuedat 15 





——# 157 12 
Time in taking care of the) 
hogs and in going to mill \ 0 
with the grain, with the { ? 
use of horseand wagon J 
Carting mud taken from 
ditches, into hog yards, 14 
and value of straw used as 
litter 
: $248 62 


CREDIT. 





arrangement has taken place—The sale has! 
been made to those gentiemen, at a moderate 
price, and upon very accommodating terms 5; 
which will, without question, enable them to} 
supply the markets in the western country, at a, 
very low rate, and to come in competition with; 
any salt in the United States. They have ta-| 
ken the precaution in their contract, to stipu-| 
late, that the salt shall be of the first quality.— 
The manufacturers of this article, are sensible} 
of the importance of attending to this particular ; 
and of the injury Kenhawa has hitherto sustain-| 
ed in its reputation, by neglecting to have their 
salt made perfectly pure. They are determin- 
ed this year, that their salt shall be cqual in 
quality, to any, either imported, or manufac- 
tured in the United States. 
———e ( a — 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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Worcester, May 12, 1822. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 

Sir—Having noticed in your paper afew weeks 
since an account of the profit in keeping swine, | 
requested Mr. Rufus Porter, of this town, to fur- 
nish me with the result of an experiment made 
by him the last year, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual expense in keeping swine, and 
how far they would be profitable to those who 
should keep a greater number than sufficient to 
consume merely the waste of the house. He was 
so obliging as to exhibit to me his book on which 


January™5 killed 4 hogs 
Feb. 27 killed 3 shotes wt. 461lbs.a6 27 66 
March 20 killed 2 shotes wt. 500lbs.a6 18 
Pork 2637lbs. 150 344 
On hand March 31st 1822, 6 hogs esti- 
mated weight 1200lbs.4 of them vat 
ing sows forward with pig, which | 
could not be weighed, the whole of 
them would readily have sold for, 
and were appraised at 
70 loads of marure which to have per) 
chased and placed on the farm would . 
Pp 105 
i 
J 


=a 
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have cost not less than $1 50 per 
load. 


$327 344 








I have not been able to learn that there is any 
thing peculiarin Mr. Porter’s manner of feeding 
swine. ‘The grain was all of it ground into meal, 
the swill was made by putting 24 bushels meal 
to 100 gallons of water and permitted to stand un- 


the swill in the autumn until the weather became 
so cold as to freeze it, he is now about preparing 





the grain is charged at tle several times at which 
it was carried to mill for grinding; and at the} 
highest market prices in this place. Asthesever-! 


al items would make the statement somewhat te-| 


an apartment which will be sufficiently warm to 


enable him to make use of fermented swill du-! 


ring the winter months. THe thinks that the 


saving im grain in using fermented, in preter-! 


iully abstracted from his book under lis inspec- 
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wt. 890lbs. a 5} 51 174 


a 


; 
obliged to remove 








—— ———— 
dious, I have presumed that it would be equallyjence t> vufermented swill, is not less than 30 
satisfactory to youto be furnished withth* aggre-| percent. and is much preferred by swine. Al- 


though he has made no experiment to ascer- 
tain the relative value of the different kinds of 
giain as food for hogs, he is of opinion that rye 
isthe most proitable. 

The foo cutioned in this statermne 
that was < 
were given Co 


t, was all 
imed by the hogs; no vegetables 
them, and being cenfined in yards 
they had noopportunity to obtain other food for 
themselves. Had vegetables been used, I am 
satished that the expense would have been di- 
minished, and the quantity of manure much en- 
creased, consequently the profit in keeping them 
would have been greater. Much manure of a 
good quality may be made by the assistance of 
swine in furnishing them from time to time with 
weeds and other vegetables of no value; the giv- 
ing them to hogs to consume and to be made into 
manure, would occasion but little trouble and the 
expense would be very small. This might be 
done at a leisure moment, and the advantage 
to theiand in clearing it from weeds, would be a 
full compensation for all trouble and expense.— 
That the value of the manure made by a hog sup- 
plied with suitable materials and properly kept 
at work, is greater than that of the grain ne- 
cessary to fatten him, Ihave no doubt. I believe 
that the profit on this kind of stock, might under 
other circumstances have been greater than in 
this instance. The hogs, with which this ac- 
count commences, were inferior of their kind, cer- 
tainly below mediocrity ; the aggregate of the 8 
when fatted being only 1876lbs. which is less than 
6 good hogs should have weighed. Notwith- 
standing this, I think that Mr. Porter has 


| realized a greater profit than he has credited.— 


The grain he has charged ata high market price, 


jand net at his own door, but inthe centre of the 
78 724}town: and to have effected a sale at the price: 
;quoted, he must have conveyed it to market, at 
|as much trouble and expense as to convey it to 
|mill for grinding for his hogs ; therefore that part 
‘of the charge might have been omitted, but as he 


: 1821. ;was desjrous of ascertaining what would have 
\Nov. 20 killed 3 hogs wt. 842lbs.a 54 $46 31 |beenthe expense provided he purchased all the 
25 killed Lhog wt. 144lbs.a 5 7 20 |grain they consumed, perhaps this expense i: 

1822. ;properly set down. The wash from the house is 


estimated at a high price; he keepsa dairy of 6 
cows, but the hogs have no benefit from it, e: 
cepting the butter milk and whey, and his famil; 
isnot large. The mud carted into the hog-yards 
was from the opening of ditches, which he was 
from the land, and could as 
easily be placed in his hog yards as elsewhere.— 
The valuation of the hogs on hand at the e xpira- 
tion of the year is certainly not extravarant, and 
they might reaily be sold atthe price at which they 
were appraised. The valuation of the manure is 
reasonable. The hogs I saw several times du 
ring the year, they were kept in good condition, 
Itisto be observed, that it was not the intention 
of Mr. Porter in keeping this aceount to lay it be- 
fore the public ; it was done for his own informa 
tion, he therefore could have no inducement to 
attempt to deceive himself, and I have not been 
able to discover cither by my own observation, or 
by enquiries of his more immediate neighbors 
that any ceception has been used. . 
he is of 
knowingly 


Above all, 
ctable a character to be willine 
, to offer delusive representations. — 


too resp 
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til fully fermented, being frequently stirred—!On the facts contained in this statement every 
When fatting his hogs, the quantity of meal was! 
encreased to 4 and 5 bushels; he continued to sour| would be unnecessary. 


farmer can make his own comments ; from me wan 
lam Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN W, LINCOLN, 
_N. B. Ishould have mentioned that the meal 
given to the hogs by Mr. Porter, was not scal led, 
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he not then having a convenient place for doing it, 
but it is wise to scald the meal before making 
it into swill, in all cases where it is practicable, 
as more profitable ; it causes it to fermeut sooner, 
and is believed to yield more nourishment. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
THE ECONOMICAL HYDROSTATIC 


LIFT. 

4 Desideratum of superior importance in Inland 
Navigation ; being a very convenient and ex- 
expeditious operation, so arranged, ufion a 
new filan, that an uninterrufited succession of 
ascending and descending boats, or other 
craft, with their cargoes on board may, with 
the utmost facility and safety, be floated over 
any common summit-level, or incidental impe- 
diment in the Route, to which only a small 
portion of water, can be constantly brought ; 
very little more than will be required merely 
to restore the unavoidable waste, daily result- 
ing from evaporation and adsorfition ; in con- 
sequence of the same sufifily being retained, in 
such a manner, that it will always be ready, 
and may be used over and over again, as often 
as occasion shall require. 

The plan here proposed is considered as being 
susceptible of a very general and advantageous 
application, comprehending all the practicable 
varieties of purposes and situations incident to 
Inland Navigation of every description, where- 
ver the object shall be, to introduce, improve, or 
extend any water communication, by means of 
interposing one or more Lifts, between two or 
more levels or sections of the contemplated Route. 
It may, for example, be carried into effectual 
operation, in the manner represented in the 
following, 

Description and Specification: 








In a rectangular well, A, of sufficient length, 
breadth and depth, let anair chest, B, of the re- 
quired magnitude be so immersed in water as to 
be near the bottom when it is lowest and under 


the surface when in its highest situation. By 
suitable posts or pillars, DD, of iron or wood leta 
moveable section of canal, or water Route, C, be 
securely supported in a perpendicular situation 
over the above mentioned air-chest, at whatever 
height shall be necessary, to correspond with the 
height of the intended Lift. This moveable sec- 
tion is to be constructed of wood; open at both 
ends; but as near each end as will be conveni- 
ent in practice, a gate is to be closely fitted, to 
be made in such torm or manner, and of such 
material or materials, as upon trial shall be 
found to be the most effectual in preventing 
leakage, and in promoting their being opened and 
shut with the greatest facility — 

Let, both the lower. extremity of the upper 
level, E, supported by pillars as at, F, and the 
—— extremity of the lower level, G, at the 
piace of the proposed Lift, be made to ter- 
minate in a trunk of wood; let each extre- 
mity be furnished, also, with a gate similar to! 





the gates in the ends of the moveable section; !freelyj through it; otherwise, in the event 
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and let the respective ends of the section and 
trunks, be constructed of the same size, and so 
fitted and adjusted that whenever they shall be 
brought into contact, and forced together by 
means of clamps, or otherwise, little or no wa- 
ter will be olieved to escape. In determining 
the ground plan, these trunks are to be located 
in the most eligible situation, and at the requir- 
ed distance, from each other, for the moveable 
section to be alternately connected, with either, 
as occasion shall require. 

Any inconvenience that might otherwise occur 
in consequence of the air-chest and moveable sec- 


jtion deviating from their perpendicular situation 


may be obviated by means of four suitable iron, 
or other projections, being made fast to the 
corners of the former, and four others to the 
corners of the latter, at right angles respective- 
ly with their sides, having notches provided in 
their outward ends, that shall be adapted to slide 
upon four iron or other guides, attached, in the 
required position, to upright posts of wood, ex- 
tending from the bottom of the well, to the top 
of the Lift. Any premature ascent, or descent 
of the air-chest, and moveable section, after they 
shall have attained their highest or lowest posi- 
tion, may also be prevented by the application 
of such clicks, springs, or other appropriate 
fastenings, as may be deemed the most conveni- 
ent for that purpose. And in the event of the 
air-chest being so constructed, as to be liable to 
admit a smail portion of leakage, a_ suita- 
ble cavity may be provided in the bottom, into 


.}which the water shall, from time to time, be col- 


lected to sucha depth; that by means of a pump, 
it can readily be so far exhausted, that the resi- 
due shall not be productive of any material dis- 
advantage. 

The magnitude of the air-chest must be 
adapted to the heaviest tonnage that may 
reasonably be expected to be the subject of 
its operation. Should it be concluded, for exam- 
ple, that it would not be necessary to provide 
for a greater weight than 30 tons, an experiment- 
al calculation might be thus assumed: It is un- 
derstood, that the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
is about 624 pounds; but to make a competent 
allowance for leakage, in case it should occur, 


=/let only 56 pounds, that is half a hundred, be es- 


timated as the weight of that proportion of a cu- 
bic foot that may, in this instance, with certain- 
ty be applied. Agreeably to these premises the 
number of cubic feet in the capacity of the air- 
chest would require to be equal to the number 
of half hundreds in 30 tons; that is 1200: ad- 
mit, then, that 50 feet long, 8 wide, and 3 deep, 
were assumed for the dimensions in question; 8 
times 50 are 400; and 3 times 400 are 1200 cu- 
bic feet, which exactly corresponds with the 
number of half hundreds in the tonnage proposed. 
Hadthe weight of 40 tons been assumed, instead 
of 30, the depth of 4 instead of 3 feet, would 
have been the result, admitting the 50 feet long, 
and 8 wide to have remained the same. 

To the size of the air-chest, both the size of 
the well and the size of the moveable section will 
require to be adapted. It is evident that the 
length and breadth necessary for the latter, 
must be sufficient for it to receive the Boats or 
whatever else was intended to pass through it. 
Its depth must be so adjusted, that it may con- 
tain a quantity of water sufficient toform an equi- 
librium with the air-chest; or even to prepon- 
derate, and cause both to descend to their low- 
est situation. In determining the size of the 
well it will be necessary that its inside dimen- 
sions, shall so far exceed the outside dimensions 
of the air-chest, that the space between them, 





shall be sufficient to admit the water to flow 


of the intermediate space, in this respect, being 
too limited, the ascent and descent of the Boats 
and their cargoes, must, necessarily be retarded 
in proportion, and may, possibly, be rendered 
so slow, as to occasion great detention. The 
proper allowance, however, will require to be 
determined by actual experiment, at least upon 
a small scale. Until this shall be done, perhaps 
the distance of eighteen inches or two feet al! 
round, would be deserving of a trial. 

Under a due consideration of the foregoing 
premises, it must be conclusively evident that 
the natural tendency of the air-chest, will be, 
to continue to float, either partly above, or, at 
least at the surface of the water, as long as the 
quantity of the fluid which it displaces shall be 
specifically heavier than the weight of its own 
pressure, into the water, added to the weight 
of its incumbent appendages. But let a prepon- 
derating portion of weight only be added to 
the said incumbent weight, so that the displaced 
quantity of the fluid shall be specifically light- 
er than the pressure of the said weight into the 
water, and it willthen follow with equal certain- 
ty that the air-chest will necessarily descend, 
together with the moveable section, to their 
lowest situation. And because the said de- 
scent was produced, merely, by a prepondera- 
ting weight being added for the very purpose otf 
producing that effect; it can only be necessary 
to take away the preponderating weight so ad- 
ded, to cause the air-chest, immediately, to re- 
ascend with the moveable Section, by which 
means, they will both regain ther former situ- 
ation. 


Thus it appears that the air-chest and movea- 
ble section may be made to descend and ascend, 
the former in the well and the latter between 
the upper and lower trunks, at pleasure, mere- 
ly, by a small preponderating addition to, or de- 
duction from the weight incumbent upon the 
air-chest; after the original weight shall have 
been previously adjusted to the capacity of the 
said chest. Hence the following may be adopt- 
ed as, 


The manner of Operation :— 


Admit the moveable section to have been ele- 
vated to its upper situation, and the safety fas- 
tenings to have been applied; also the quantity 
of water to have been adjusted to the capacity of 
the air chest andthe moveable section, to have been 
connected with the upper trunk. Then, in the 
event of there being a descending Boat in the 
upper level—let the two gates leading into the 
moveable section be opened and the Boat pro- 
pelled forward into the said section. As the 
Boat advances, whether it be empty or loaded, or 
the cargo heavy or light, an equal weight of 
water, pound for pound, will be displaced and 
caused to flow backward, out of the moveable sec- 
tion, through the open gates into the upper ca- 
nal or level of the route, then shut the said 
gates, and after the fastenings of the move- 
able section shall be made loose, let the boat- 
men step onboard. They will then be the pre- 
ponderating weight, which, in the event of its 
being sufficient, will immediately cause the air- 
chest to descend, inthe well, to its lowest situ- 
ation, by which means the moveable section will 
be brought to co-incide with the lower Trunk, 
where it is tobe secured with the safety fasten- 
ings, and connected with the said lower Trunk. 
Thenif the gates leading out of one end ofthe 
movable section, be opened, and the Boat propelled 
forward ; as it advances into the lower level, an 
equal weight of water will be displaced there, 
and made to flow back into the moveable sece 
tion; provided it shall be prevented from run- 
ning ahead by introducing a gate a little forward 
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from the Boat, in the lower level; so that now the 
original weight of water, probably, with the loss 
of a little leakage, will be restored into the move- 
able section; and the descending Boat will also 
be placed in the required situation, ready to 
pursue its appointed route. 

In the mean time, should an ascending Boat be 
present,—-immediately after the descending Boat 
has been propelled out of the moveable section, 
let the ascending Boat be propelled into it ; by 
which means an equal weight of water will be 
displaced, out of the said section, and caused 
to flow downward, through the open gates into the 
lower level. When the gates shall now be shut, 
let care be taken to cause the ascending boatmen 
to be on board, so that, their weight of water 
may also be expelled downward and shut out, to- 
gether with that of the Boat and itscargo. The 
moveable section is then to be detached from the 
lower trunk, and after the boatmen shall have 
stepped off, upon the bank, by the time they shall 
have reached the top ofthe Lift, by means of a 
ladder or otherwise, the air-chest and its appen- 
dages, including the Boat and its cargo if any,’ 
will have attained, or, atleast, be steadily pur-. 
suing their ascent, to their upper situation. It: 
will then only remain to secure the safety fas-| 
tenings, to connect the moveable section, with 
the upper trunk, to open the gates, and propel 
the Boat forward in pursuit of its destination. 

In case of there being one or more ascend- 
ing or descending boats, and no boat pursuing the 
opposite direction, as no water would be displa- 
ced, the weight of the boat that was wanting, 
would, at every operation be supplied by the wa-| 
ter, that was not removed out, remaining in the 
moveable section. Should any difficulty occur in 
such cases on account of there being no boatmen 
to step off or on, as a preponderating weight, the) 





The situation of the proposed rectangular well is 
such that it will be entirely convenient for it to be 
substantially embanked around to any ex- 
tent that may be desirable. Hence its posi- 
tion will be extremely favourable for secu- 
ring it, inthe most effectual manner against the 
injuries of intense frost. Hence too, instead of a 
great abundance of stone work of the most 
difficult and costly description, even of hewn 
stone, as is required in locks of the usual con- 
struction, clamped and bound together in the most 
substantial manner, and at a very heavy expense, 
amounting, according to situations and circum- 
stances, from eight toten or twelve thousand dol- 
lars for every foot lift, it is presumed, that good 
quarry stone, faithfully put together in a strong 


millions of inhabitants, through successive ages. 
WM. KENWORTHY, 
Washington, 24th May, 1822. 
a 


“THE DESERTED VILLAGE.” 








The following account of the origin of Gold- 
smith’s beautiful poem is from the London Maga- 
zine for February, 1822. 

“The poem of the Deserted Village took its 
origin from the circumstances of General Ro- 
bert Napper having purchased an extensive 
tract of the country surrounding Lissoy, or u- 
burn; in consequence of which many families, 
here called cottiers, were removed to make 
room for the intended improvements of what 





and durable manner, would inthe walls of a well, 
be amply sufficient to answer every necessary pur- 
pose. It has, in fact, been estimated that at 
least one third, or probably one half of the mo- 
ney that is usually expended, in the construction 
of stone locks might with convenience be saved.— 
Another circumstance highly favourable to the 
adoption of the improvement under consideration 
is, its vast superiority in point of expedition, when 
compared with that of commonlocks. Wherever 
there should be such a declivity upon the route as 
to require a number of these locks in succession, 
no boat could ascend while others should conti- 
nue to descend ; neither could any descend until 
others had ceased to ascend; whereas according 


was now to become the wide domain, warm 
with the idea of changing the face of his new 
acquisition; and were forced “with fainting 
steps,” to go in search of “ torrid tracts,” and “ dis- 
tant climes.” 

This fact alone might be sufficient to estab- 
lish the seat of the poem; but there cannot! 
remain a doubt in any unprejudiced mind, when 
the following are added, viz:—That the charac- 
ter of the village preacher, the above-named 
Henry, (the brother of the poet) is copied from 
nature. Heis described exactly as he lived; 
and his “* modest mansion” as it existed. Burn, 
or the name of the village-master, and the site 
of his school-house, and Catherine Girachty, a 





to the said improvement their alternate ascent 
and descent would be perfectly convenient, and! 
preferable inevery respect. Thus, there would: 
bea double portion of business accomplished in, 
the same time, and with equal facility, admitting) 
the supply of water forthe locks was so abund- 
ant as never to occasion theleast detention. 

Again, the savings that may rationally be anti-, 
cipated in relation to the purchase of water-pow-) 


lonely widow ; 


The wretched matron, forced, in age for bread, 
lo strip the brook, with mantling cresses spread ; 


and to this day the brook and ditches, near 
the spot where her cabin stood, abound with 
cresses ; still remain in the memory of the in- 
habitants, and Catherine’s children still live in 
the neighbourhood. The pool, the busy mill, 


deficiency may be easily supplied by letting a suf-| . ; , - 
y ee ; . |er, and mill-property, would in many instances be|the house where “ nut-brown draughts inspired,” 


ficient quantity of water into, or out of the move- 


limmense. 


The quantity of water required to fill} 


are still visited as the poetic scene ; and the “ Aew- 


able section, for that purpose ; or whenever there . . ane : 
4 het * i\large locks, more especially for an extensive trade \thorn bush” growing in an open space in front of 
{fangs ’ ) ’ 


should be a redundancy of water in the air-chest, | 


e - ° | 
according to the usual method of locking uf and! 


the house, which I knew to have three trunks, 


it would be preferable, to pump out the required| : = gpenire, Ti 
P Bt eo . \locking down, is so enormous, that nearly the|!s now reduced to one; the other two having 


portion from thence, instead of letting other wa- 
ter escape. Or should it be desirable, on any 
other account, to vary the operation, a crane and 
weight ; a block and pulley; two or more racks 
and pinions, or some other mechanical apparatus 
may be adapted. 

Where the declivity shall prove so great as to 
require two or more lifts to be constructed near 
to each other, particular care should be taken to 
arrange their several positions to the best advan- 
tage ; and, more especially, in such 2 manner, 
that between every two lifts there may be an in- 
termediate section of canal, sufficiently long, wide 
and deep to receive, atleast, one ascending and one 
descending boat, at the same time, and to let 
them pass each other with facility, otherwise, a 
series of interruptions and delays that ought to be 
avoided would be certain to follow. 

Having given a distinct explanation of the manner 
of ascending one lift, it is evident thatto “ float a 
boat over any summit-level, with its cargo on 
board,” as before stated, it will only be necessa- 
ry to repeat the same operation, time after time, 
as often as shall be required toreach the top of the 
last and highest elevation, and after having pas- 
sed across, to its otherextremity, to descend lift 
after lift, according to the manner of descent be- 
fore described, to the lowest and last level at the 
bottom of the high ground over which a water 
conveyance, may, in this manner, with facility, 
be accomplished. 

Beside the immense saving of water that ap- 
pears to be perfectly practicable in pursuance of, 





this plan, the advantages, te canal companies, in| the original undertakers, must, from its very na-) where it 
other respects are of the utmost importance.) ture, be increasingly beneficial to millions after,¥! 


whole of a common mill stream would be neces- 
sary, or however, to such an extent, that upon 
some routes many valuable establishments would 
be literally ruined, and many more very materi- 
ally injured. Under these circumstances the dif- 
ferent mill owners, toa man, would be certain to 
be upon the alert, in swelling their respective! 
charges for damagesto the utmost amount possi- 
ble ; whereas, in consequen-e of the very redu- 
ced quantity of water to which the real necessity 
of the case may now be limited not exceeding a 
supply of a very few square inches, at most, it 
would rarely if ever be felt by the millers, and 
would at the same time, be abundantly sufficient 
forthe purpose. From the incalculable advanta- 
ges that allsuch property hoklers would be cer- 
tain to derive in consequence of their having a 





water conveyance, immediately from their mills! 
tomarket, the value of their property would be! 
very much enhanced. Every individual amongst} 
them would be deeply interested in promoting the! 
route of the proposed canal being located as near 
to themas possible. They would be deeply inter- 
ested not only in furnishing, the few square inch-| 
es of water that would be required, entirely 
clear of expense, but might invite an acceptance 


been cut, from time totime, by persons carry- 
Ing pleces ot it away to be made into toys, &c. 
in honour of the bard, and of the celebrity of his 
poem. All these contribute tothe same proof ; 
and the ‘ decent church,” which I attended for 
upwares of eighteen years, and which “ ¢ofs the 
neighbouring hill,” is exactly described as secon 
from Lissoy, the residence of the preacher. 

I should have observed, that Elizabeth De- 
lap, who was a parishioner of mine, and died at 
the age of about ninety, often told me she was 
the first who put a book into Goldsmith’s hand : 
by which she meant, that she taught him his let- 
ters; she was allied to him, and taught a little 
school.” 


—_<—> 0 —ar——— 


The following advertisement respecting Lin- 
seed imported into Scotland, is taken from 
the ‘Caledonian Mercury” of Feb. 16, 1822 
printed at Edinburgh. It behoves the export- 
ers ot the article from the United States, to at- 
tend to the hints contained in it, 

LINSEED. 
NOTICE TO DEALERS AND BUYERS, 

THE COMMISSIONERS and TRUSTEES 


of the land and materials that would be want-|for MANUFACTURES, &c. in SCOTLAND 
ing, and become liberal subscribers for the hereby intimate, that if any person shall either 
stock that would be necessary for carrying)§1PORT, or sell, or expose to sale, any Linseed 
promptly into effect an object of the most general that is bad, or damnified, or not thoroughly clean- 
and extensive utility. An object, that in addi-!ed; or shall mix different parcels of Linseed to- 
tion to thecertain and rich harvest, both of pro-|¥et/er ; or if he shall sell it under a false deno- 
fit and honor, whichit is capable of securing to! imation, either as to its age, or the country 
t grew; all such seed, or the price there- 
is lable by law to be forfeited, and the pros 
t 
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prietor or Vender is also liable in a heavy pe-jyear 1823 ; so far as to allow the goods tobe pur-| 
chased of our own Manufacturers, and to allow| 


nalty. 


ec — 
— 


MATRIMONY. 
A father wished to dissuade his daughter from 


The only Linseed which, by a law of the State,|intermediate time sufficient for the manufacture any thoughts on matrimony. ‘She who marries 


is permitted to be exported from Rica, as socw-! 
ing seed, is that produced in the immediate 


ceding harvest, which fiust be exported ix Cusks,| 
branded with the year of its growth. It is re-| 
commended to the Flax Growers, therefore, to| 


Buy no Seed, unless they are quite satisfied that, overgrown and already pampered Capitalists, but | 
to the industrious Artizans wholive by the labour of} 


it is mew, sound, and unmixed, as such only can} 
be depended on for producing a good crop, 

Every Seller of Linseed or Hempsced in Scot- 
land, is by Law obliged, under a penalty of not 
less than 50 Shillings per hogshead, to delive r| 
along with it, to the Buyer, a Certificate, sx4-| 
scribed by him, mentioning th¢ Quantity, the 
Price, the Port from whence the Seed was im-| 
ported, the name of the Country where it grew, 
and the Year or 1ts Growrn.—And the Buy- 
ers ought invariably to exact and keep those 
Certificates; because if they should afterwards! 


of them. It is predicted that we never shail 


fre-|again have a Soldier (and hardly a Sailor) cloth-/does better. 
\‘I am content to do well ; let those do better whe 
ican.’-—Walholiana. 


ed in the Manufactures of any other Country 
thanthis. Sobecit. This is a sort of encourage- 
ment which will be of some service, not to 


their hands.—Ae/fos. 
SEED () Ce 
EXCAVATOR. 


Harris’s excavating machine was tried at Ba-| Ips_ are 

roots of France; our Cauliflowers come from 
‘Cyprus ; 
jtrom Cos ; Shallots, or Eschallots from Asculon ; 
ithe Cherry and Filbert, are from Pontus; the 
‘Citron from Media ; the Chestnut from Castana, 


A child four 
10 hun- 


New York, on the Ist inst. 
aise with ease from § to 
Moush Boy. 

— Sgt —- 

It is much to be feared that the Crop of Wheat 
ill} > 7 lioht this harvecé We lear hat i 
wii be very light this harvest. e learn that in 

1 


tavia, 


} ! 
years old could 


, 
dred weight.—/ 


does well’ said he, ‘but she who does not marry 


, 


‘ My father,’ she meekly replied, 
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| ORIGIN OF SOME OF OUR VEGETA- 


BLES AND FRUITS. 
Turnips and carrots are thought indigenous 


our Artichokes from Sicily ; Lettuce 


in Asia Minor; the Peach and Walnut, from Per- 
sia; the Plum from Syria ; the Pomegranate from 


find that they have been imposed upon in the} Washington, Frederick and Montgomery coun-!Cyprus; the Quince from Sidon; the Olive and 


description of the Seed, t ey may thus the mere 


easily prove the fraud, and obtain legal redress. 


It is to be observed, that those who have rea-|Shore, the fields that have been opened by the’ here ; 
frost, are now wasting under the effects of fly and, 


son to believe they have got mixed Seed, or o/d| 


tics, allfamed forthe growth of wheat, there will 


scarcely be any crop at all, and on the Eastern 


Fig from Greece, as are the best Apples and 
Pears, though also found wild in France, and even 
the Apricot is from Armenia. 

Thus it is that by the genius and industry of 


Seed instead of New, are entitled to have the|sedging. The average crop in Maryland cannot|man, races of plants, like those of animals, are 
servants of the dealers, as well as other per-jbe more than half acrop from present appearan- transplanted from their indigenous soils, to dis- 


sons, examined upon oath as to those facts. 

It is understood that an extraordinary practice} 
prevails with respect to American Linseed ; (and |] 
may sometimes be applied perhaps to other seed.) | 
It isthis: The barrels are branded, not with the 
year of the growth of the Seed, but with the year 
ef its sale. Buyers therefore cannot, from the 
branding, know any thing of the age of the Seed, | 


ces, and the fear isthat it wil! be much less even 
| 


thanthat.—aston Gazette. 


oO 


JOUN SCOTT, 


Cuemist, late of Edinburgh, by his W111, | 


made in the Year 1816, bequeathed the sum of 
four thousand dollars in the funded three per 


but must look to the written certificates of menjcent. Stock of the United States, to the Corpo- 


of character, as the proper evidence of that im-| 
portant fact. 

In case of Linseed being damaged inthe con-} 
veyance by sea, the importer may have it pro-| 
tected from seizure, provided that, immediately 
en landing it, he produces an affidavit by the| 
master of the vessel, as to its having been dama-| 
ged in the conveyance, and tender security to! 


ration of the city of Philadelphia, to the intent 
“that the interest and dividends to become re- 
ceivable thereon, should be laid out in Premi- 
ums tobe distributed among ingenious men and 
women, who make useful inventions, but no such 
premium to exceed Twenty Dollars: and that 
therewith shall be given a Copper Medal with 


this inscription—‘* To THE Most DESERVING.”, 


| 
' . " ‘2 . 
jsome nourishment of life, and add to his com- 


d — S. 


' 


tant regions of our globe, where they flourish 
and bring forth fruit to supply the most whole- 
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PRICE CURRENT—corrReECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour from the wagons, $6 624—Wharf do. 
$6 50—Wheat white, 143 to 144 cts—Red, do. 
140 to 142 cts.—Corn, the market not so well 
supplied this week as usual—the price expected 
to improve—sales have been made, white, 75 cts. 


the undersigned that it shall be crushed into oil! The Select and Common Councils of the city of |\—Yellow, 70 to 72—Rye, 65 to 70 cts.—Oats, 40 
er exported, | Philadelphia, have intrusted “ the Philadelphia |to 45—Bvran per bushel, 15 to 17 cts.—Shorts, do. 

The Surveyors are instructed to seize all bad,/Society for promoting Agriculture,” with the}20 te 22 cts—Plaster of Paris per ton, 43 50— 
or damnified, or mixed Linseed, for whatever! distribution of the atoresaid premiums and me-/|Soal Leather per Ib, 25 to 27 cts.—Skirting, do. 
purpose imported, and to sue for the forfeiture;dals, and a Committee of that Society have been |30 to 23 cts.—I Ipper whole side, $3 to 4 25—Can- 
and penalties, in terms ofthe Acts 13th George | appointed to attend thereto. The subscribers/dles mould per lb. 15 to 17 cts.—Dipped, do. 13 te 
I. and 24th George II. And, atter a seizure, no| named as that committee, give notice that they|14 cts.—Spermaceti, 35 cts—Beef fresh per lb. 
application or offer of security will be at all re-) will receive applications for the first premiums /8 to 124 cts.—Pork, 6to9cts.—Veal, perlb. 6to10 


garded by the Trustees, but the Surveyor williand medals to be awarded by them, on or be-/cts—Mutton.per Ib. 6 to8 cts.—Lard per Ib. 12 


then sue for the forfeiture of the Seed. 
By OrpER OF THE TRUSTEFS, 
WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT, 
Secretary. 
The Law requires that all Linseed or Hemp- 


+ 


seed, whether of foreign or home growth, must 


be sold by the Linlithgow barley measure streak-| which may be directed “to the Committee of 


ed; and such measure must be first marked and 
stamped by the Dean of Guild of some Roya 
Burgh, with the usual mark of such burgh; and 
also with these words, “ Linlithgow Barley 
measure.” 
———=—s oo 

GOOD NEWS FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

There is one provision in the Military Ap; 

riation-bill, introduced at the suggestion, in 
erst instance of Mr. Austis, which we under 
will be of much importance to a meritorious cla 
of People ; we mean the Manufacturers of Wo 


ens, who have little more capital than their! 


looms, They cannot contract for large supplics : 
nor can they suddenly comply with large orders. 
An appropriation has thereiere been introduced 
into the Bill, of seventy-five thousina dollars, for 
the purchase of Woolens for the Army, for the 


| 
c)riment, and to preserve in the Cabinet of the So- 
| ciety, 

| 

} 


The second award will take place on the first 
day of January, 1823. Applications to be made 
fone month before that day. 
| Certificates of the originality and utility of the 
jinventions, must accompany the applications, 


ie the first day of June next. 


pr Pee haga ; 
ithe Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 


ture, on Scott’s legacy,” and forwarded free of 
le <pense, through the post Office. 

Descriptions of the inventions, must be given 
jin clear language, and correctly written, accom- 
| par ied by drawings in perspective and detail, 
here necessary to illustrate them. Where the 
jinvention is a composition of matter, specimens 
‘of the ingredients and of the composition of mat- 

r sufficient in quantity for the purpose of expe- 


will be expected. 
RICHARD PETERS,. 
JAMES MEASE., 
ROBERTS VAUX, 
STEPHEN DUNCAN, 


REUBEN HAINES. 





| NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 
| Philadelphia, May 16th. 


cts.—Butter per lb. 31 to 374. cts—Chesse per lb. 
12 cts.—Eggs, per dozen, 12} cts.—Hickory wood 
$4 50 to $5—Oak, do. $3 to 350—Pine, do $2 25 
to $3.—Tar, North Carolina, $2 25—Rosin, $2 
25—White pine boards per M. $10 to $50—Bees’ 
wax, per Ib. 374 to 40 cts.—Salt, Liverpool coarse 
pet bushel 50 to 55 cts.—Turks Island, 65 to 70— 
St. Ubes, per bushel, 53 to 55. 

MARYLAND Tosacco. Fine bright quality con- 
tinues in demand, and sells at high prices, rang- 
ing as before quoted, from $18 to $32—Common 
Tobacco very dull. Through the politeness of 
Mr. Maka.u, Inspector, we have received se- 
veral samples of avery excellent quality, which 
we shall exhibit this day atthe Maryland Cattle 
Show for the examination of Planters. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joan 
S. SKINNER, Editor, by Josrpa Ropinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every descrifition of 
Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 
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AGRICULTURE. The boiler is fixed in brick work, calculated to 
onan ae afford the greatest degree of heat, with the 

SECOND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION smallest waste of fuel. Without pretending to 
OF THE MARYLAND SOCIETY. give directions as to the particular construction 

The public will have great reason to be welljof such a furnace, I would merely remark, what 
satisfied with the second exhibition of fine wni- the Physiologists have told us,hamely, that heat 
mals, good implements, and skilful ploughing being produced by the combined operation of the 
which took place under the arrangements of this fuel and of the air feeding the fire, that portion 
Society, on the two last days of May; and of/only of the air, which passes in contact with the 
which we will present the official account as soon burning fuel, contributes to the production of the 
asitcan be furnished. heat, and that, therefore, if the hre place should 
In the meantime, under aresolution offered by}be larger than the heap of burning fuel, a cer- 
Mr. Virgil Maxcy and unanimously adopted by| tain portion of air will insinuate itself without 
the Society, we publish an address that was de-/ going through the fire, and of course not being 
livered to the Members by their President, Mr. decomposed, will contribute nothing to the heat. 
Robert Smith, who has on this occasion display- To the water in the boiler is given all the heat 
edgreat research and treated some important) necessary to generate the required steam. Vhe| 
subjects with his usual ability. — page. ge into ep 5 —— wes 
Ke attached to the upper part of the boiler, and is 

, ADDRESS, introduced between the bottom of each box and 
GENTLEMEN, : , ‘ a false bottom consisting of several sheets of cop- 
The addresses, which, from time to time, I per perforated with holes. Into this chamber 
have had the honor of submitting to the consid- four inches high, formed by the two bottoms, the 
eration of the Society, have been made in the steam is conveyed, and passing through the holes 
humble expectation that other members, better of the false bottom, diffuses itself throughout 
qualified to communicate useful instruction, the whole contents of the box, and thus effectual- 
would have considered the example not unwor- ly cooks the great mass of feed therein contain- 
thy of imitation. An unreserved communication ¢€¢, When sufficiently boiled the steam by 
of our respective practices, and a free inter- means of a common stop cock is turned into the 
change of ideas thereon, could not fail to lead to other box. At one end of each box, and near 
the most beneficial results. Although by those the bottom, isa spigot and faucet, by means of 
principles of deference, which regulate the oidi- which are drawn the condensed ‘steam and 
nary intercourse of gentlemen, we are not per- the liquid matter, which had oozed out of, 
mitted to talk of ourselves or of our deeds, yet and had been extracted from, the cooked materi- 











ble noise. When, therefore, the water becomes so 


warm as not to condense the steam, this noise 
ceases, and then the quantity of fucl may be di- 
minished. 

Water being a non-conductor of heat, heat 
cannot be made todescend init. The tube there- 
fore conducting the steam from the boiler, should 
open into the low cst part of the bo Sy o that the 
steam may enter the liquid at the bottom. It 
then causes the water to boil inthe wooden bo 


as fire does when applied to the bottom oi ai 
iron pot. The particles of water at the bottom, 
next tothe end of the pipe, are first heated anc of 
course rarified, and thus becoming specifically the 
lightest, they ascend to the top. ‘Their place is 
then taken by other colder particles, and these in 
their turn are heated and consequently rise, and 
so in succession until the whole be heated.— 
Shouldthe steam be applied to the water at the 
top, the waterat the bottom could not thereby be 
heated, because the lot rarified water being spes 
cifically the lightest, could not descend. 

Mr. Curwen, an accomplished agriculturist 
of Great Britain, has for many years been in the 
practice of steaming the food of his numerous 
stock. And has been laudably employed in en- 
deavouring to make his countrymen sensible of 
the advantages of the steaming apparatus. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledged good sense, and 
the great respectability of his character, he has 
not yet been as successful as might have been 
expected. Besides, the disposition which tar- 
mers in general have to look at every proposed 
improvement asa visionary innovation; they in 


in the affairs of agriculture such a license is, with 
the greatest propriety, allowed. 


my Dairy Farm, Orange, two miles from the city 
of Baltimore. The narrative of facts will be in- 
terspersed with explanations ; such, indeed, as 
to most gentlemen will appear but common- 
place observations ; but as they possibly may 
have a tendency to afford useful hints to some of 
our practical farmers, it isdeemed proper to in- 
troduce them. ° 

Experience, which teaches the most useful 
lessons, has taught us, that, in all the various 
walks of agriculture, farm-yard manure is indis- 
pensably necessary ; that adue supply of this essen- 
tial ingredient is not attainable but by means of a 
sufficient number of live stock, and that such a 
stock cannot be kept on a farm unless its pro- 
ducts be adequate to their sustenance. The 
great desideratum, then, with a view to manure, 
and of course to the improvement of our estates, 
is to adopt sucha course of practice, as may be 
the most likely to enable the farmer to maintain 
the greatest number of stock upon a given quan- 
tity of hay, straw, corn-fodder, and other proven- 
der. 

Economy inthe feeding of stock is an object of 
the highest importance, interesting alike to the 
publick and to the individual. ‘The great waste 
of hay, straw, corn fodder, chaff and other offal, 
apparent on every estate under the prevailing 
practice of our country, has suggested tome the 
expediency of having at my dairy farm, a steam- 
ing apparatus. ‘This1I have recently established 
upon a plan so simple and so cheap, that any per- 
son in any part of our country may have a similar 
one, greater or smaller, according to the extent 
of his farm and to the proposed number of his 
stock. It consists of an iron boiler and two wood- 
on boxes. ‘The boiler contains 100 gallons. One of 
the boxes is § feet, the other five feet long, both 
3 feet wide and 3 feet deep. The boiler is globular 
and was made by screwing together the brims ot 
two salt-pans. There is also attached to it a 
hogshead for any extra-cooking. 


It is under this) 
indulgence, I shall, on the present occasion,' 
take the liberty of bringing into view some few ar-, 
rangements which have recently been made at, 


als. This decoction is of a deep chocolate co-|this instance considered the mechanism of the 
lour and highly flavoured. It may be given to|apparatus of Mr. Curwen too complex, and the 
the calves, or it may be returned to and mixed|cost of it too high. Asto its construction I have 
with the steamed food. It, however, may not be; no knowledge ; but as to its cost we have learn- 
amiss to remark, that when a liquid feed is pre-|ed from a late publication that it was about 160 
pared the false bottom is not used. guineas. 
In the corner of the steam house next tothe} Mr. Wm. Bear, of the city of Baltimore, the con- 
ump, there isa hogshead of water in whichis in-|Structor of my apparatus, has stated to me that 
serted a leaden tube, the other end of which is/he can build such as mine at a cost from 60 to 
immersed in the water of the boiler and nearly|200 dollars. A Boiler of the lowest price, con- 
to the bottom of it. The admission of the re-jtaining 50 gallons, would be sufficient to cook 
quisite supply of water from this reservoir into|food for the stock of most farms in our country. 
the boileris regulated by a stop cock. And the!The capacity of my boiler is 100 gallons. It has 
cold water, being specifically heavier than the|enabled my people for sometime to cook every 
warm, will necessarily take its place at the bot-|day, for more than 100 head of stock, nourish- 
tom, whilst the hot water will remain at the top. ing food, consisting of cut hay, or straw, or 
By means of a stop cock it can at any time be|corn tops and blades, or corn husks mixed with 
ascertained whenthere is nota sufficiency of wa-|meal produced from the corn and cob ground 
ter inthe boiler. This simple plan is preferred together, or with other meal and a due pro- 
to the self supplying valve, which is apt to get} portion of water. When this food is intended 
out of order. At the top of the boiler there is|for cows in milk, as much water is used as will 
a safety valve for the escape of all redundant!s¢r've to give it the liquid consistence of what is 
steam, the electrick force of which would other-jcalled a wash ; but when it is prepared for dry 
wise endanger the whole establishment. cattle or for horses, so much water only is ap- 
Water, when boiling, has attained the highest/plied as is used inthe common feed of chopped 
degree of heat of which it is susceptible. Be-|rye and cut straw. 
yond this point it cannot be heated. All the ad-| Clover hay, corn tops, blades and husks when 
ditional heat, from any increase of fuel, combines|steamed, have been found greatly to contribute 
with the water and passes off with it in the form|in the wintcr scason to the improvement of the 
of steam. quality of the milk in so much as, in a great 
Although the limitationto the heat of water/degree, to impart to the butter the yellow colour 
h. beenascertained, the limitation to the heat|and. delicate flavour, it would have received 
of steam has not yet been discovered. The mi-j|from the same articles in their green state. It 
nimum, however, of the expansive force of this/is, however, proper to premise that to produce 
electrick fluidis at the boiling point of water, and'these pleasing effects, the clover hay and the 
thisis, ] believe, the maximum of the force re-;corn fodder must be well cured. When cut 
quired in the operation of cooking potatoes, tur-|straw has been used, these advantages, although 
nips, ruta baya, mangle wurtzel, or any feed for| very perceptible, have not, from thedryness of the 
dry cattle. But when a liquid feed is to be boiled| straw, been so strongly communicated to the but- 
for cows in milk, there must be additional fuel to/ter. If the steamed food should not be intend- 
counteract the effects of the great mass of cold|¢d for cows in milk, or for cattle for the 
water, and to be continued until the water ceases}2utchers, or for working oxen, or horses, but for 
to condense the stcamin the pipe. The steam,}steck going at large, there is no necessity to 











coming into contact with the cold water, being| mix with it any meal whatever. And from the 








suddenly condensed, a vacuum is necessarilyj/¢xperience I have had, I have no hesitation in 
Intothis vacuum! prenouncing that not only straw and corn fod- 
wast- 


formed inthe end of the pipe. ‘ > 
the water and steam both rush with a considera- der, but the very corn stalks, instead of 
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ing their sweets in the desert air,” may, 
cured and preserved, be converted into nourish- 
ng food for the maintenance of stock throughout 
he whole winter season. 

Imperfect as is ourknowledge with respect to 
the science of nutrition, yet the fact is well 
known, that cooking renders food more agreea- 
ble, more wholesome, and more nourishing. 
Water is nota simple element, but a compound 


capable of being decomposed; and it appears 


from a serics of experiments made by Count 
Rumford, that water mixed with a given quan- 
tity of vegetable food and made into ‘soup, will 
satisfy the hunger, and will support the health 
and the strength of a man, when with the same 
allowance of vegetable food by itself, and with 
the same quantity of water in a crude state, 
such person would absolutely starve. And Mr. 
Curwen, in a late publication, has stated that, 
in the feeding of stock, six stone of steamed 
turnips will go as far as nine stone of turnips 
not steamed. Vegetable matter being partially 
decomposed by the process of boiling, the digestive 
organs have less to do in converting it into nu- 
triment. And it is a fact that the cows at Orange 
eat every meal most voraciously, although they 
are fed five times per day, and at every time 
each cow has half a bushel of steamed food. 

The richness of the milk, the flavour, and 
yellow colour of the butter afford the most con- 
vincing evidence of the excellency of cooked 
food. And this is confirmed by experiments made 
from time totime, in suspending and resuming 
the steamed preparations. Besides, under this 
system every particle of the hay, of the straw, 
and of the coarsest offalis consumed. There is 
no waste. Every thing is eaten with avidity. 
It would hence appear that the steaming appa- 
ratus, converting, as it does, all vegetable mat- 
ter whatever, coarse as weli as fine, into the 
greatest quantity of nutriment, affords the uni- 
ted benefits of nutrition, and of economy. And 
in this country, where so little green food is 
raised for the maintenance of cattle in winter, 
the steaming of straw and corn fodder combines 
incalculable advantages. Besides it should ever 
be kept in mind that, in the feeding of animals, the 
provender ought to have bulk as well as nutriment. 
A certain distention of the stomach is requisite. 

By the steaming apparatus every species of 
coarse vegetable offal may be converted into 
nourishing food, and all the ordinary provender 
may be made more nourishing. ‘These facili- 
ties will; of course, enable the farmer to main- 
tain an additional number of live stock. And this 
increase of stock will necessarily contribute to 
the increase of manure, the Primum Mobile 
in husbandry. But it is not enough to possess 
cattle that will furnish in abundance this all- 
important ingredient. It is moreover, necessary 
to bestow the utmost attention to its preserva- 
tion and to its application. With respect to sta- 
vle-dung, I shall, forthe present, content my- 
self by barely suggesting that my experience 
strongly inclines me to the opinion that, howe- 
ver long, it ought to be ploughed into the ground 
without any previous stirring, and as soon as 


if well, made of strong planks, fourteen inches wide 


‘and twelve inches deep, and so fixed as to re- 
iceive all their dung and urine. These several 
idrains have a sufficient declivity to carry all 
‘fluid matter to their southern terminations, 
where they intersect similar drains which con- 
vey all this liquid manure into a cistern fifty 
feet long, six feet wide, and six feet deep. 
This cistern is so placed and constructed as to 
receive not only the urine of the stables but al- 
so all the liquid matter of the farm yard. In it 
there is a pump by means of which its contents 
‘are pumped into a large hogshead fixed on a 
| pair of wheels drawn by oxen. ‘Tothe end of 
ithis hogshead is attached a box pierced with 
holes into which this liquid manure flows 
through a spigot and faucet, and is then sprink- 
led over the ground as the oxen move forward. 

Before these drains had been made, the sta- 
bles, notwithstanding the greatest exertions of 
two pains-taking men, were so wet and dirty, 
that the cattle could not be kept free from filth. 
But since they have been made, the stables have 
been dry and clean, so as to be comfortable to 
the cows, and agreeable {to the milkers. But 
this is not all. One man has now solittle difficulty 
in cleaning the stables that he has time enough 
for the currying of all the cows in the most 
careful manner. At the time of laying these 
drains, I was somewhat apprehensive, that they 
would prove to be too deep; but experience has 
shewn, that they have the recommendations of 
convenience as well as of cleanliness. Were 
they but five or six inches deep the cattle would 
often stand with their hind feet in them, and in 





such case the advantages of the drains would be 
but partially obtained. 

In the middle of the farm-yard is a large trough 
supplied with water, for the stock, from a hy- 
drant. 
ground from the milk house. A line of these 
pipes I am about laying soasto havea hydrant 
at the upper end of every drain, to furnish water 
for the washing of the stables. 
employed in this operation, carrying with it 
the dirt of the stables, will flow down the drains 
into the cistern to the no inconsiderable increase 
of its invaluable contents. 


the dung with which it had been mixed, and 
among which it had flowed. The beneficial ef- 
fects of this species of manure are practically 
known to all farmers. And Sir Humphrey Da- 
vey and other chymists have assured us, that 
urine contains ina state of solution the essential 
elements of vegetables. The highly celebrated 
author of the Code of Agriculture has, moreover, 
stated that Mr. Harvey of Glasgow by using 
cow urine has cut grass six times in a season, 
and that the average of each cutting was fifteen 
inches in length. 

In conclusion, I would take the liberty of ad- 
ding that such gentlemen, as may be disposed to 
make a trial of the advantages of the steaming 
apparatus, or of drains in their cow stables, are 





practicable after it shall have been taken from 
the farm yard. Be this, however, as it may ; my| 
antention at present is not to discuss this subject, 
ut to exhibit to the society a statement of a 
few arrangements recentl, made for the preser- 
vation and application of the /iguid manure 
yielded by the stables and Barn yard at Orange.) 

The vard is situated to the south of the Barn ;| 
on its east and west sides are built cow-stables,| 


which extend almost the whole leneth of the 
vard. In these stables, well ventilated, are se- 
veral ranges of cattle standing in separate stalls 
and each : red by a chain and halter. At the 
Mails of cacy range of c there 's a drai 


respectfully invited to visit my farm, Orange, so 
as to have an opportunity of viewing and ex- 
amining in person all the details of the arrange- 
ments there made. From their own view, 
and from a careful examination of my manager 
and people, they cannot fail to obtain the most 
satisfactory information as to their practical effects. 


mm 
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ON FALLOWS AND MANURES. 


face. 
All the water/jong and hot, the nights warm, vegetation ten- 
der and succulent, the decomposition was rapid, 
and the quantity of this fertilizing gas very great 
On the contrary, in September and October, the 
n fuad . ‘ .. |days being much shorter, the nights longer and 
Che urine in the cistern contains not only its|¢oo}, vegetation hard and woody, and all cir- 
own constituent fertilizing properties, but it is]}cymstances unfavourable for a rapid decompo- 
also highly impregnated with certain portions of!sition, the air was disengaged in smaller quan- 
tities, and gradually wasted without producing 
a perceptible effect. 
have been induced to adopt the following opinions. 


—— — — —=— -——______4-] 
crop, and the improvement of the land, fro 
fallows made in July and August, over those made 
in September and October.—I will state the facts 
asI observed them; hoping that it may elicit 
something of more importance from others. 

In fallowing for wheat in July 1812, upon a 
farm then under lease, I was desired by the ten- 
ant to leave a piece of land near his barn to 
stack his straw on. In ploughing the land a se- 
cond time, he allowed me to fallow the spot not 
ploughed before. It broke in fine tilth, and was 
apparently as well prepared as that twice 
ploughed. From its vicinity to the barn it was 
perhaps more fertile than the adjoining lands, 
The crop was much better on the early fallow 
than on the late, and the growth of weeds after 
harvest much more luxuriant. 

On repeated observations since, on clover, as 
well as on common grass fallows, I have observed 
that land ploughed in July and the early part of 
August, changed many shades darker after 
ploughing, than land adjoining fallowed in Sep- 
tember and October, which if it ever changed 
at all, the change was imperceptible. I have 
observed the crop to be greater, to ripen earli- 
er, less liable to accidents from rust, &c.—The 
growth of weeds after it to be more luxuriant, 
and the land having the appearance of an increas- 
ed fertility, succeeding early fallows in compa- 
rison with late, the preparation in ail things being 
the same. What could have changed the colour 
of the clay turned by the early fallows, previous 
to being mixed with the soil by a second plough- 


matter turned by the plough. The observations 
were made where it had been covered many inch; 
es. The sun alone could have produced no such 
effect. I supposed the change to be produced 
from the quantity of gas generated in the decom- 


This water is conveyed in pipes under /position of vegetable matter turned under, which 


rising through the clay, had impregnated the 
whole mass of it, and had fertilized it to the sur- 
That in July and August the days being 


From these observations I 


Ist. That the fertilizing properties of ma 


nure exist more in the gas that is generated in 
its decomposition, than in the body, or quantum 
of the manure itself. 


2d. That half rotted manures are more ac- 


tive in their effects than those completely rotted. 


And 3d. That manure rises by means of this 


air generated from it, and does not sink as has 
been supposed. 


Respectfully yours, 
TH: J. RANDOLPH. 


To Peter Minor, Esq. 


Sec’y Agricultural Society, of Albemarle, 


FROM THE “‘CHAMPION’—LONDON. 


RENT OF LAND. 


Rent oF Lanp is the difference or the value of 


the difference of the produce fer acre of the 
worst land in cultivation, and of the better qua 
lity; when the same amount of capital has been 
expends 
has 


d, and the same quantity of labour 





first commencing asa farmer, I have 
reat incgease of the wheat 
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But in order to shorten the present essay, as 
well as for the more easy explanation of the na- 
ture of rent, the subject has been divided into 
two parts, designated by the titles—1. REAL 
Rent. 2. ARTIFICIAL RENT. 

If there were no restrictive laws, lands of a 
certain quality only would be cultivated, and the 
difference in the value of their produce per acre, 
as mentioned in the first paragraph, would be 
what is here called REAL RENT. 

But in England, laws forbidding the importa- 
tion of corn have raised its price, and torced 
worse and worse land into cultivation, and have 
also greatly increased the difference in the value 
of the produce between the worst land thus 
forced into culture, and landsof better quality ; 
and asthe whole difference is taken as rent, the 
farmer has to pay a higher ren on all but the 
worst sort of land than he would pay but for the 
restrictive laws: this higher rent, as being 
caused by the law, is called ARTIFICIAL RENT. 

REAL RENT. 

1. Is the fair equivalent tothe landlord for the 
use of the land. 

9. It would not be raised, and it would not be 
towered, atthe option of the parties concerned. 

3. Its amount is regulated by circumstances 
beyond their control. ‘These circumstances are 
denominated frincifles. 

4. It makes nopart of the price of corn. 

ARTIFICIAL RENT. 

1. Is a tax upon the consumer, levied upon 
the food he eats. Its amount is equal tothe dif- 
ference to which restrictive laws raise the price 
of corn, andthe price at whichit would be sold, 
were the trade in corn wholly free. 

2. Corn is therefore, as effectually taxed by 
means of restrictive laws, as it would be were 
a stamp affixed to every loat of bread, as it is 
to aquack medicine.* 

3. Laws which forbid the importation of corn, 
under a certain price, into a country where the 
population is increasing, tend continually to in- 
crease the amount of rent paid fer acre, and 
beget the necessity for other laws, raising the 
price still higher, and, ultimately, the total ex- 
clusion of foreign corn. 

4, These laws do not, in the long run, benefit 
the farmer, on the contrary, they tend towards 
his ruin. 

The reasonings in this essay, although equal- 
ly applicable to other kinds of farm produce, 
will be restricted to that of corn only, this be- 
ing all that is requisite for elucidation. 

For the purpose, too, oi greater convenience 
in explaining the nature of whatis here called 
REAL RENT, we will suppose a community to be 
placed upon an extensive portion of land of differ- 
ent degrees of fertility, but hitherto uncultiva- 
ted. That this community consists of persons, 
who, by means of their capital and industry, are 
capable of supplying themselves with food, and 
most of the comforts and even elegancics of ci- 
vilized life. Some are handicrafts, and some 
are farmers. Now, if this community were, as 
they must necessarily do to establish a govern- 
ment—and if they were to vest the whole of the 
land in the government, to be sold for the pur- 
pose of producing a rev¢ nue to the state, it would 
be in precisely the same situation as some of the 
newly settled states in the North American 
Republic are actually in. Those of t! mimnu- 
nity who are mechanics and traders wculd build 
towns, where, whatever was necessary for sup- 





* In the case Of a tax, the money goes to the 
Exchequer. In the case of the corn laws it goes 
at once into the pockets of the landowners. The 
whole communiiy dcing injured for their edvan- 


‘awe solely 


plying the wants of the community,’ either for 
use among its members, or for exportation, 
would be manufactured; while those who were 
farmers would erect farm buildings, and pro- 
ceed to cultivate the land. In this state of so- 
ciety (and it will be seen to hold good in every 
other state of society) there could be BUT ONE 
RATE OF PROFIT, On ail ordinary employments 
of capital and labour, for if any one branch of 
industry were found to be more profitable than 
another, some of those who followed the less pro- 
fitable branch would, in coure of time, leave it, 
and embark their capital in the more profita- 
ble branch. This hasalways been, and must con- 
tinue to be, the course pursued ; the most pro- 
fitable concerns inducing people to embark in 
them, the less profitable always inducing people 
to quitthem. But any one branch of industry can 
only be more profitable than other branches, 
while the produce of that particular branch is 
insufficient to supply the demand, and conse- 
quently to raise the price of the articleeproduced 
above its proper level. So, on the contrary, one 
branch of industry can only be less profitable 
than others, while the produce of that particu- 
lar branch is more than sufficient to supply the 
demand, and consequently, to depress the price 
of the article produced below its proper level. 
In the first case, the price will rise in conse- 
quence of the scarcity ; in the last case, it will 
fall in consequence of the glut. But as capital 
leaves that branch which produces the level 
profit, it goes to that which produces the most 
profit, the quantity of the articles produced will 
be lessened in the one branch and increased in 
the other branch ; and so will the price of those 
articles be reduced in the one branch, and in- 
creased inthe other, and so will the profit be in- 
creased in the one and reduced in the other; and 
thus the profit of every branch of industry will be 
equalized.t It follows then, that there can be 
but one rate of PROFIT on all the ordinary em- 


mained uncultivated, there would always be peo- 
ple willing to bring it into culture for the ordina- 
ry rate of profit, as fast as the increase of the 
population required it. Wo rent could therefore 
be praid. 

This may be called the First Sracr. 

The Second Srace may be said to commence 
when all the land of first rate quality had been 
brought into cultivation, but when, from the con 
tinued increase of the people, the whole of its 
produce was not sufficient fully to satisfy the de- 
mand: recourse must then be had to land of a 
worse or second guality. 

Let us ‘inguire how this is brought about 
When, in consequenoe of an increase of people, 
all the corn produced from iand of the first rate 
quality has been consumed, without fully satisfy 
ing the demand, scarcity will ensue andthe price 
of corn, following the general law, will rise 
But as the expense of capital and labour on the 
best land will still remain as it was, the profits of 
the farmer will increase as the price rises, and 
will be raised temporarily above the rate of profit 
on the ordinary employment of capital; and as 
all the land of first rate quality has been brought 
into cnlture, no means exist by which the price 
can be lowered; and the increased profit will be 
long tothe farmer, as long as he continues to be 
the owner, as well as the cultivator of land.t 

It has been stated, that, in the first stage, non 
but land of the first rate quality would be culti- 
vated, and the cause is obvious. If from anacre 
of land of the first rate quality twenty-five 
bushels could be produced, and if from an acre 
producing twenty-five bushels, nothing beyond 
the common rate of profit could be obtained, it 
follows, that if the same amount of capital, and 
the same quantity of labour would only produce 
twenty-five bushels trom land of the second rate 
quality, there would be a loss in cultivating 1 of 
five bushels per acre—a diminution from the com- 
mon rate of profit, and hence ameffectual bar t 
the cultivation of land of the second quality. And 


fry 





ployments of capital and labour. 
Tothis rate of profit the cultivator of land! 
must conform. His rate of profit will be the! 
same as that of the manufacturer, one law! 
necessarily governing the whole and equalizing! 
the profit of all. 
In the case of the supposed community, it is! 
clear that none but lands of the first rate quality} 
would be cultivated; the widest choice possible 
would exist, and the farmer would of course 
choose the best land, and from the cultivation of! 
this land he would obtain the common rate - 
profit, and no more, and for this rate of profit he! 
would be willing to continue to cultivate the soil,) 
since it would be impossible for him to turn his} 
capital to better account by employing it in trade,} 
manufacture, or commerce. 
So long as corn enough for the consumption of 
the community, could be raised from land of the 
first quality, the farmer must continue to culti- 
vate the land himself. He would not let it, since 
no one would pay rent for it. Let it, however, 
be sufifosed, that some one could be found to 
take it at an annual rent, the consequence would 
be, that asthe produce of the land yielded only 
the usual profit of trade, whatever he paid he 
must pay out of the profit, and consequently his 
profit would be reduced below the ordinary rat: 
of profit by the whole amount he paid in rent, 
and he would thus voluntarily and unnecessarily 
have consented to make his capital the least pr 
ductive of any in the community. The suppo- 
sition is therefore absurd. So long as land of th 
first rate quality, and in eligible situations, re- 
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It is not feretended that it would be m 
matically exact—but that (Agre will be a continu- 





al afinro x emation 


trare quality 


this bar would continue not only while any land « 
the first quality remained uncultivated, but until 
the increased demand had raised the price of all 
the corn produced on the best land, as high a+ to 
afford the common rate of profit, on land o: ‘he 
second rate quality, from which twenty bushel 

only were produced by the same amount of capi 

tal, and the same quantity of labour, as produced 
twenty-five bushels from land of the first rat 

quality. 

When, however, the price 
as to enable the possessor of land ot 
quality to obtain the common rate of 
cultivating his land, he would begin 


it. This would not, however, reduce 
corn, since no 


has been raised 


the second 
profit fron 
to cuctivate 
I the p ot 
more land of the second quality 
could be kept permanently in cultivation 
was just sufficient to supply the increased de 
mand. It would be possible, however, in thi 
stage, as it had previously been in the preced 
stage, to produce more corn than could b 
unless it could be 
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with the common rate of profit, wou! 
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rate of profit to the grower below 
rate of profit, no more would be grown than w 
ibsolutely necessary to supy the demand. 

When, by the incre population, the 
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FROM A NEW YORK PAPER. 


Oo 


The calculation on Or/eansisthe same except 


I send for insertion, the following tables of|/the allowance for loss in weight, which is 6 per 


English words derived from other languages, 
which was formed some years agoupon careful 
examination of Johnson’s folio Dictionary. 








SCIENS. 
Table of English words derived from other lan- 
guages. 
Latin - - - 6732! Irish - s+ - 6 
French - - - 4812) Runic - on 4 
Saxon - - - - 1565} Flemish - 4 
Greek - - - 1148] Erse . 7 4 
Dutch - - 691) Syriac - - - §$ 
Italian - - 211] Scottish - - 3] 
German - - 106 | Irish and Erse - = 2} 
Welch - - 59} Turkish - - 1} 
Danish - - 75\Irish and Scotch - 1] 
Spanish - - 56! Portuguese - 1| 
Tslandic - - 50} Persian - - i} 
Swedish - - 34| Frisic - - 1) 
Gothic - - 31} Persic - - 1 
Hebrew - - 16 | Uncertain - 1} 
Teutonic - - 15 ——— 
Arabic - - 13 Total, - 15,784 


The incongruity which I find in this enumera- 
tion of dirivative words, is the misapprehension of 
the author of the dictionary or the compiler of 
this little table—thus he makes 

The Saxon, German, and Teutonic, to be all dif- 
ferent languages ; 

The Flemish and Dutch ; 

The Swedish, Gothic, and Teutonic ; 

The Irish, Erse, Scottish, Irish and Scotch ; 

The Persic and Persian. 

Some of these as they are here classed are 
really the same language. The Persic and Per- 
sian are no otherwise different than the usual 
provincialisms of every country; there is some 
difference between the modern German language 
of learned men, and the vernacular tongue ; and 
that spoken in Saxony is considered more pure 
than in Swabia, or Bavaria; but it is still the same 
language: the same is true of the Irish and Erse, 
which is in every respect the same language, the 
enly difference existing in the use of different 
synonyms in phraseology, instead of the same ex- 
act expressions on ordinary occasions ; a circum- 
stance common to the provincial dialects in every 
living language, and much distinguished in the 
Italian, which is considered to be spoken in great- 
er or less purity in different parts of the same 
country. NOCENS. 

———ae 0 
TABLE OF CALCULATIONS, 
Shewing the rate at which Cottons may be pur- 
chased in America, in order to be landed in Liv- 
erpool at a certain price; the principle on 
which they are made being founded upon actu- 
al results. It has been ascertained from experi- 
ence intrade, that the charges on purchasing 
and shipping Cottons in America, generally 
amount to 124 per cent on Sea Islands and 
Upniands, and 154 per cent on Orleans. 
Charleston Courier. 
EXAMPLES. 
Sea Islands and Uplands cost 124 cents. 
Add, loss in wt. 3 per cent. 
Petty charges, 

insurance and 

interest, 
Commissions, 








43 
5 
124-equal to 1 9-16:hs. 
Making, 14 1.16th cents. 
7 9-16th fence. 
1 


Equal to 
Freight, 





Duty, 6per ct. 0 8-16ths. 


Total, 





9 1-16th pence cost in Liverpool. 





cent. 


SEA ISLANDS AND UPLANDS. 


Liverpoo 


America. Liverpool.) America. 
é | 





Cents. Pence. | Cents. Pence 
8 - - - = 6 216)244- - - - 16 12 
8h- - - - 6 14 /244- - - - 16 3.4 
Sh- - - - 6 7.16;24f- - - - 16 7.8 
8i- - - - 610.1625 - - - - 17 

9 - = = = 613.1625$- - - - 17 18 
OF- - - - 615.16254- - - - 17 14 
9h- - - - 7 BWMWi- - - - I7 58 
O3- - - = 7 14/26 - - - - 17 34 
10 - - - - 7 7.16264 - - - - 17 7.8 
WWt- - - - 7 916/264 - - - - 18 
1WWs- - - - 7 13.16263 - - - - 18 18 
10g - - - - 715.1627 - - - - 18 114 
ll - - +--+ 8 1.16273- - - - 18 1.2| 
11k - - - = 8 14/278 - - = - 18 58 
114 - - - - 8 616/273 - - - - 18 7.8] 
lig- - - - 8 12/28 - - - - 19 
12 - - - - 811.1628} - - - - 19 1.8! 
123- - - = 8 14,16/28$- - - - 19 1.4! 
124- - - = 9 LAIGWE- - - - 19- 3.8} 
1- - - - 9 316299 - - - - 19 5.8} 
3 - - = = 9 6.16293 - - - - 19 7.8] 
34- - - - G 12 ]295- - - - 20 
I3h- - - - 9 11.16)293 - - - - 20 18 
I3z- - - - 9 13.1630 - - - - 20 1.4 
4+ - « = 3 1.16}504 »o «© « 20 3.8 
l4h- - - - 10 3.16/305- - - - 20 58 
14h - - = - 10 5.16303 - - - - 20 3.4 
4j- - - - 10 12 ]31 - - - - 20 7.8 
5 - - - - 10 9.16(314 -- -- 2 

I54- - - - 10 S4(|514- - - - Q1 14 
5$- - - - 1015.1631f - - - - 21 3.8 
I5j- - - - 11 2.1632 - - - = 21 12 
16 - - - - Jl 5.1632 - - - - 21 58 
16}- - - - fl 7.16|325 - +--+ 21 3.4 
16h- - = - 11 10.1632 - - - - 22 18 
167 - - - - 11 34/83 - - - - 22 14 
17 - - = = 11 15.1633$ - - - - 22 38 
The © © © 19 9.468383 - - - - 22 12 
7}- - - - 12 5.16333 - - - - 22 34 
7WZ- - - - 127.1634 - - - - 22 78 
18 - - = - 12 9.16342 + - - - 23 
18p- - - - 12 34/844 - - - - 23 18 
I8$- - = - 12 14.16343- - - - 23 1.4 
8g- - - - 13 385 - - - = 23 12 
9 - - - - 18 14 (353 - - - - 23 58 
19} - - - - 13 6.16/353- - - - 23 34 
Wh- - - - 13 9.16553 - - - - 293 78 
I9f- - - - 13 11.1636 - - - - 2% 

a0 + = & oo 98 14.16/36} 62-86 iG 3.8 
ME.s. < «+ jS64- - - - 2% 1.2 
204- - - - 14. 14 |3863- - - - 24 58 
20g - - - - 14 38 |87 - - - - 2 3.4 
23 - - - - 12 [873 - - - - 25 

913 - - - = 44 $8 [S74 - - - - 2 18 
214- - - - 14 34/97$- - - - 25 14 
2Ij- - - - 14 78(388 - - - - 2% 38 
22 - - - - 15 1.8 |383- - - $ 133 
224 - - - = 15 14 |384- - - 25 34 
223 - - = - 15 12 (883 - - - - 25 78 
223- - - - 15 88|389 - - - - 2% 
<< «(2° 463A DO = = = 9 18 
994- - « = 18 7.8 )89§- - ~ = 6 BA 
234- - - - 16 18 |893- - - - 6 58 
23g - - - - 146 1440 - - - - 206 34 
2% ---+-- 16 38 

—>_ 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
BUTTER. 


This being the day, on which it had been de- 
termined by the Agricultural Society, that pre- 
miums should be adjudged to those persons, who 
should bring the best butter in quantities net less 








than 16 lbs. from one dairy, either to sthe 
Fulton or Washington market—the candidates, 
asmight have been expected, were very numer- 
ous, at an early hour. Many of them were en- 
titied to great commendation for the excellence 
of the quality of this very important necessary of 
life, as well as for the neat manner in which 
their respective specimens had been made up.— 
Where so many justly deserved credit, it was dif- 
ficult to decide to whom the premiums should be 
given. After due consideration, however, the in- 
spectors adjudged them to the following persons : 
FULTON MARKET, 


Mrs. Commodore Morris, Morrisenea, Ist 
Premium, a silver pitcher, $15 

Mrs. Edward Leveridge, Newton, L. 1. 2d 
Premium, a silver milk pitcher, 16 

Mrs. Ray, Westchester, 5d premium a sil- 
ver cup, 6 

WASHINGTON MARKET. 

Mr. Cornelius Terhune, Hackensack, Ist 
Premium, a silver pitcher, 13 

Mr. Josiah Austin, Seconicus, 2d Premium, 
a silver milk pitcher, 10 

Mr. Thomas Brown, West-Chester, 3d Pre- 
= 


mium, a silver cup, 
(= etme () came 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SKIM COULTER PLOUGH. 
Oxford, Philudelphia Co. Penn. 2 
May 24, 1822.5 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir—In your paper of the 17th you request in- 
formation respecting the skim coulter used, in 
England. ‘The skim isa blade of iron attached to 
the common coulter, and standing at right angles 
with the broad side, a little below the surface of 
the ground when the plough is at work ; or just so 
much as to pare off about 14 inches of the top of 
the ground before the share moves it. Its length 
should be about nine or ten inches or the breadth 
of the furrow slice. It is narrow and is almost 
brought to a point at the farthest end, but is made 
wider as it joins the coulter, and should be turned 
up into -a curved wing, in order to turn over or 
shove into the furrow, every thing that it cuts up, 
which is covered over by the earth raised by the 
share. It is most in use in the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, Essex, Herts, and all those surrounding 
the metropolis. Its advantage is that it cuts up 
before the share, all grass, clover roots, weeds 
and rubbish, and turns them into the bottoms of 
the furrow, where they are more completely 
buried than if the furrow had been turned over at 
one slice. The grass is never seen afterwards to 
grow betwixt the seams of the furrows ; and hav- 
ing the grass roots cut and separated from the 
earth before the furrow is turned, the harrowing 
is much easier, andthe grain gets better covered. 
The skim coulter requires steady ploughmen and 
a slow motion of the plough, and does best with 
oxen. It answers best with wheel ploughs, which 
may be regulated to plough a certaindepth, with- 
out depending so much on the skill of the holder ; 
and this may be the reason why it has not travel- 
led out of the southern counties, where the old 
fashioned wheel plough, drawn by four or five 
horses, universally prevails, into the northern and 
eastern where the light swing plough with twe 
horses is inuse. I have seen the skim tried upon 
swing ploughs and given up; for these depending 
more upon the carefulness of the holder, a little 
variation in the depth of ploughing will throw the 
skim out of work; and I am doubtful whether an 
American ploughman would make them answer at 
all, driving their horses as they usually do at the 
rate of 34 or 4 miles an hour, and turning over a 
furrow of 12 inches. It appears to me that it 
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would answer well in this country for ploughing 
old seed land for corn in the spring, when there 
is often a good deal of rubbish on the surface ; 
and also for putting down any kind of stubble in 
the fall. It answers well for ploughing in long 
manure, as it shoves it into the bottom of the fur- 
row before the earth raised by the share falls 
upon it, by which it is covered more completely 
than when ploughed under in the ordinary way. 
The skim coulter would not answer with shallow 
ploughing, nor with a broad furrow slice, such as is 
generally the work of American ploughmen. In 
Kent, where it is done in the completest manner 
by the old turn wrest plough, which has a shifting 
mouldboard, and turns the furrows all one way, 
the furrow is seldom more than 8 inches wide, 
and from 6 toS deep, by which the grass and 
weeds are buried too deep to vegetate again and 
grow as they often do through a thin furrow. 


ENGLISH PROSPERITY. 


lobserve in your note ona passage of your cor- 
respondent Mr. Va/ck’s letter, No. 8, page 62. 
you express some surprise at his talking of En- 
‘lish prosperity, and ask in what it consists? 
‘This may well be a perplexing question to per- 
sons on this side of thewater, for it has been 
puzzling enough to people at home, amongst 
whom it remains still problematical whether 
the nation be in an advancing, stationary, or 





declining state. But though Mr. V. has disco- 
vered the secret of this prosperity, yet as to 
what it consists of—as to what are its effects! 
—whether it is a general national prosperity, or 
only enjoyed by some particular favoured class or 
classes of people, we are altogether left to con- 
jecture. ‘he secret, or the secret cause of the’ 
prosperity of England according to Mr. V. lies in| 
her being able to export “‘ not only her raw mate- 
vials, but also all her bread stuffs in the shapre 0) 
manufactured goods” by means of her “ nume-| 
rous manufacturing fiofulation,” which enables 
her to consume “ ad/ the grain her soil produces, 
and every head of cattle it feeds.” You ask “ if 
this prosperity is enjoyed by the mass of the peo- 
ple employed in any of the branches of trade, art, 
or industry?” No; certainly not by the mass. 
For with those who are unacquainted with the 
condition of the working manufacturers of Eng- 
land, it is difficult to conceive that there can be 
a people in any country under heaven, whose, 
labours are so incessant, and conducted with such | 
dexterity and skill, who are so sparingly com-} 
pensated as they are ;—or who suffer so many pri- 
vations, and exhibit such a spectacle of squalid 
wretchedness. The prosperity then, does not con-| 
ist in the comfort and happiness enjoyed by the 
mass of working artizans and manufacturing peo- 
ple. Wemay enquire next whether the farmers 
and agriculturists enjoy any of this prosperity, in 
conseqnenoe of the manufacturers eating up all 
their grain and beef? The thousands of petitions 
filled with the numerous complaints of this class of 
people, with which the tables of both houses of 
the legislature have been loaded for several years 
back, and which have been annually increasing, 
will answer this question. ‘Then the class of land- 
holders? They indeed have enjoyed their share 
of prosperity, but the fate of the tenants and culti- 
vators of their property will be theirs next; and 
even now it is fast overtaking them. For unoc- 
eupied farms produce no rent, and cultivate 
them, themselves they cannot; for with their 
tands many of them already heavily mortgaged, 
they have neither money to stock them, nor 
skill to raise more produce than will repay the 
expenses of their cultivation. There remains but 
another class or two; the master manufac turer, 








the great capitalists, the fundholders, and the 
merchants. Excepting perhaps the latter, all 





these are the people upon whom this prosperity 
has poured with a full moon tide,—the prosperity 
derived from her numerous manufacturing popu- 
lation, by means of which the country is enabled 
to ‘export its bread stuffs in the shape of manu- 
factured goods.” Bread stuffs indeed this species 
of export must be exclusively, or potatoe stuffs, 
for the poor wretches have been for a long time 
upon short allowance, and have been under the 
necessity of filling their stomachs with subsistence 
of the very cheapest kind. A very small portion 
of the cattle Mr. V. talks of can have gone, in 
the way he mentions, out of the kingdom in any 
of the staple fabricks. These have found their 
way into more privileged stomachs, and _ into 
whatever substances they may have been distil- 
led and amalgamated, or in which ever way they 
may have been exported, it has not been in the 
shape of woollens, muslins, hosiery or iron. 
Having found out the class of persons enjoying 
the prosperity derived from the numerous manu- 
facturing population, we will next see in what it 
consists. It consists of an enormous mass of 
wealth in the possession, comparatively, of but 
few individuals, saved from the vast profits made 
out of the labour of this numerous population ; 
who by the aid of the great improvements, which 
mechanical skill and invention have made for the 
saving of labour, have been enabied to perform 
for their employers, three, four, and in some 
cases, tentimes the work which they could do 
before these improvements were made; and 
from circumstances inevitably attendant upon the 
system, have been reduced to perform this addi- 
tional work for a lower rate of compensation, or 
what is not sufficient to command the same quan- 
tity of subsistence, as when their labour was less 
beneficial to their employers. ‘Thus all the ad- 
vantages which has resulted from multiplying the 
productive powers of labour, by the employment 
of new and superior machinery, have been retain- 
ed exclusively by the master manufacturers and 
capitalists, and not the least has been permitted 
to fall tothe share of the operative workmen, but 
who on the contrary are ina worse condition than 
they were before these improvements began. And 
this isnot confined tothe manufacturing laborers 
only, but is applicable to every branch of industry 
in England. For the whole, or by far the greater 


jpart of that surplus of produce which has been 


raised by the increased skill and industry of her 
working people, has always been applied cither 
to increase the numbers or augment the luxurious 
enjoyments of those, who, from their situation in 
society, are enabled to exercise a complete con- 
trol over the labours of all the rest. 

Thus the wealth of England which looks so 


dazzling at a distance, and which many others} 


besides Mr. V. denominate prosperity, is an ex- 
cess of affluence, arising from an inequitable dis- 
tribution of the produce of the land and labour of 
the country. And notwithstanding it has enabled 
the state in its ‘external relations to assume a 
powerful and imposing aspect, it is nevertheless 
an enormous evil, which grievously afflicts the 
country, and which in the end must produce an in- 
ternal decay. It isan evil which has arose princi- 
pally out of the manufacturing system, the direct 
tendency of which is to pauperize and enslave all 
the lower population, and to make hundreds poor, 
wretched, and dependant, for one to live in case 
and affluence. But what has accelerated the pro- 
gress of this evil, and done more than any thing 
else to increase and bring it to its height, is the 
paper and monicd system of England; a system, 
the progress of which however ruinous its final 
tendency, it is perhaps impossible now to 
By the frequent and sudden changes which it ha 
occasioned in the value of the nominal curren 
thousands of industrious and reputable peo |: 





lwhich they always produce, 





moderate fortuncs have been thrown into poverty ; 
whilst those who were already wealthy, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of further enriching 
themselves by taking advantage of the general dis- 
tress. The effects thus produced joined with those 
which are the consequences of the manufacturing 
system, has so increased the inequality in the 
fortunes and conditions of the people, as to have 
changed almost entirely their social economy, 
and destroyed that regular gradation of ranks, by 
which one class of people was so closely connect- 
ed with another, and which was peculiar to, and 
always admired in, the structure of the British 
society. ‘The paper system has spread venality 
and selfishness over the whole land, and there is 
scarcely aught even the most sacred of things 
but what is the subject of barter and traffic. 
Even government itself is under the influence of 
an aristocracy of wealth, and its agent in corrup- 
tion that rules every where. J 


In golden chains, the willing world she draws, 
And her’s the Gospel is, and her’s the laws. 
Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 
And sees pale virtue punished in her stead. 
Lo! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 

Old England’s genius rough with many a scar 
Dragg’din the dust: his arms hang idly round, 
His flag inverted trails along the ground. 

Our youth all liveried o’er with foreign gold, 
Before her dance ; behind her crawl the old. 
See thronging millions to her pagod run, 

And offer parent, country, wife, or son. 

Hear her black trumpet o’er the land proclaim, 
That not to be corrupted, is the shame. 


Americans, who are anxious for the perma- 
nence of their free institutions ; who prefer a sober 
simplicity of manners amongst their people, to 
great external shew and outward appearance of 
national wealth, should be cautious how they as- 
sist in giving a forced encouragement to large 
manufacturing establishments, or even toa very 
extended commerce, ‘but more especially to the 
paper monied, and funding system of Europe. 
And whilst they are struck with the delusive ap= 
pearance of prosperity—of evanescent prosperity, 
let them reverse 
the picture, and contemplate the misery and 
wretchedness on the other side. 

I am sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOS. SMITH. 
<= 0 


The Editor of the American Farmer, will con- 
fer afavour upon a subscriber of one of the low 
eer —e Ww 

counties, by obtaining information on the subject of 


transplanting the different species of evergreens, 
viz. cedars, hollys, &c. he wishes to know pre- 
cisely what seasons of the year, are best for 


‘| transplanting them. 


~ 


February, 26, 1822. 





Phe gentleman who superintends the planting 
of the public square about the Capital at Wash- 
ington (WwW ith whom we have not the benefit of “an 
acquaintance) is qualified to give this information; 
we judge so from the invariable which 
appears to have attended his tasteful operations 
onthe grounds above mentioned. 


Wedip 
4otil, 


<a> () <tas 


success 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
New Burn, M. Ca. March 157%. ] 
MUD SCOOP—SWEETPOTA 
DIR, 
Good fences, enclosing a rich soil, bearing 
y crops of grain and grass, tor raisin sustain- 


» and fattening, an improved herd of domestic 


nea- 
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animals—with appropriate and substantial build-| Extract of a letter ta the E 


ings, and implements of husbandry, constitute 
the pride, the glory, and the emoluments of 
farming. 

As an auxiliary to a rich soil, the basis of all 
profitable farming, is herewith sent you, a des- 
cription of a machine to collect mud from mill} 

onds, crecks, &c. with which to fertilize land.) 

tis a cheap and a simple machine, and can be} 
made by almost any body. 


i 


Two pieces of | 


—————— 


AMERICAN 


FARMER, 


‘ditor of the ‘* Ame- 
rican Larmer,” dated Albany, { N. Y.) 31st 

May, 1822. 

* BurRDEN, the plough maker, has invented a 
flax dresser, which he thinks will be superior to 
Dey’s or Bundy’s. He intends to have one com- 
pleted next week, for which the irons are now 
casting. Itis expected to do the work superior 
to the others, and with more expedition, while 
the expense of a machine will not be over $100. 


|As soon as I have seen it in operation, which I 


| 
i 


square timber 25 or 30 feet long are laid upon the 
water at a parallel distance from each other of 
8 or 10 feet. At cach end of which a platiorm 
of plank is nailed on. At midway of this float, 
is erected a braced gallows, from the centre of 
the top piece of which, hangs a chain, or rope, 
holding in suspension a lever, or beam, at one 
end of which is attached a large iron shovel, and 
at the other end a cross piece to hold with 
the hands, to enable the labourer to work it. 
The machine is staked to its situation—the la- 
bourer stands on one of the platforms—takes 
hold of the cross piece at the end of the beam, 
with both his hands—raises that end—and sinks 
the end having the shovel to it, into the mud be- 
low; then bears down the end which he has a 
hold on, which raises the end with the shovel 
and the mud is deposited on the other platform. 
Thus he will proceed until a load is collected, 
when the machine is pushed ashore and unlead- 
ed with ashovel. The quantity of mud that may 
be obtained in this way—by a single labourer—in 
a day, will vary with circumstances. I have ob- 
tained, where the mud was about 3 feet under 
water, 25 and 30 single horse cart loads. 

By manuring, I obtained the last season eleven 
barrels and four bushels corn from the same land, 
that without the manure produced but two bar- 
rels. The profit of farming consists in obtaining 
a large quantity of produce from asmall quantity of 
of land. 1] also obtained 350 bushels of sweet potato 
slips from anacre ofnewly cleared unmanured land; 
and am now selling them for seed at 40 cents a 
bushel. The labour to make them consisted in 
forming the ridges, and in cutting and planting 
the vines of the potato. They are valuable food 
for fattening hogs, making as good pork as corn. 
The sweet potato, cut into thin slices, dried, 

arched, and ground, makes good coffee. When 

aked, it is an esculent, and is atreat for an epi- 
cure. Inthis climate, after they have been hous- 
ed for two months they become a soft, sweet, rich 
substance, and make excellent puddings. In rich 
land they will grow to the size of aman’s thigh. 
There are 6 or 8 varieties—all good. 1 think 
them far preferable as substantial food, to the 
famous Irish potato. ‘They may be boiled, baked, 
roasted, steamed, and fried; and are a good sub- 
stitute for bread, with flesh, fisb, or fowl. Boil- 
ed, and then mixed with flour or meal they make 
excellent bread, if a plenty of good fresh butter 
is laid on, while hot. Jn fine, the lovers of good 
eating will find them a very desirable item in 
their catalogue of food. 

Please to give in your paper some account of 
the best constructed kiln to burn rock into lime. 

Respectfully, &c. 
3. S. Skinner, Esq. 
GEO, WILSON, 


am invited todo in afew days, I will advise you 
of particulars. If I am not deceived egregious- 
ly, it is one of the greatest improvements of the 
day. BurpDEN is a practical mechanic, well 
versed in the construction of machinery, and a 
man of genius. He has recently constructed 
cast-iron water wheels of large diameter, and 
ten feet buckets, which are highly extolled by 
those who. use them: he has also made great im- 
provements in the machinery of horse ferry 
boats.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 


the American Farmer some of the seed of a to- 
bacco once sowed in Maryland, (but which I fear is 
now extinct,) called long-leaved, thick jointed, 
bull-face. A SUBSCRIBER. 


I wish you to procure me through the medium of 


same persons, sold for $25. Through the po- 
liteness of inspector MAcHALL, we have been fir 
nished with samples from each of the hhds. 
which we shall take pleasure in exhibiting to any 
person who may wish to see them. 
Fine spangled tobacco, $16 to 18—fine red do. 
$12 to 16—good do. $8 to 10—Inferior, $5 to 7— 
Common tobacco crop, $3 to 450—no demand. 
Seconds, $1 to 6. 
Vircinia Tosacco—10hhds. Richmond, sole 
at $6 50 and $8 50. 








A FARM 


The subscriber offers for sale the Farm. 
whereon he resides, called MORVEN, situate 
on Elkridge, sixteen miles from Baltimore. It 
contains about 636 acres, the most of which is 
prime plaster land—a considerable part in good 
cultivation, and nearly the whole in good heart. 
The soil is well suited to tobacco, corn, wheat, 
and other grain, as also grazing, to which indeed 
it is uncommonly well adapted. It has about 25 
acres of first rate meadow land, lying on a stream 
called Elkhorn running through it, and which is 
now chicfly down in timothy. ‘The farm also 
binds a considerable distance on a branch of the 
Patuxent, and is borderedto that extent by rich 
meadow land, which although subject to overflow, 
could easily be rendered valuable grazing 
ground. ‘the character of this farm is well 


FOR SALE. 

















Aes WAI MOEN. 
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ERRATA. 

Owing to an oversight when reading the proof 
sheet of the American Farmer of last week, the 
word ‘“ thousand” 
column of the 79th page escaped notice ; it ought 
to read thus: “from eight toten or twelve Aun- 
dred dollars tor every foot lift.” 

— 0 4a 
PRICE CURRENT—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour from the wagons, $6 75 to $6 87— 
Wharf do. cash sales $6 50—Wheat white, 145 
to 147 cts —Red, do. 140 cts—Corn, Yellow, 73 
to 74—White, 80 cts.—Rye, 65 to 70 cts.—Oats 
40 to 45 cts—Bran per bushel, 15 to 17 cts— 
Shorts, do. 20 to 22 tts—Plaster of Paris per 
ton, $3 50—Shad, No. 1, $7—No. 2, $5 75 to $6 
—No. 1,do trimmed $8—Herrings, No.1, $35— 
No. 2, do. $2 50—Whiskey 33 to 54 cents— 
Soal Leather per Ib. 25 to 27 cts.—Skirting, do. 
30 to 23 cts. —Upper whole side, $3 to 4 25—Can- 
dles mould per lb. 15 to 17 cts.—Dipped, do. 13 to 
14 cts—Spermaceti, 55 cts—Beet fresh per lb. 
8 to 124 cts—Pork, 6to9cts.—Veal, per lb. 6 to 10 
cts—Mutton per Ib. 6 to8 cts—Lard per Ib. 12 
cts.—Butter per lb. 31 to 374 cts—Cheese per 1b. 
12 cts.—Eggs, per dozen, 124 cts —Hickory wood 
$4 50 to $5—Oak, do. $3 to 350—Pine, do $2 25 
to $3.—Tar, North Carolina, $2 25—Rosin, $2 
25—W hite pine beards per M. $10 to $30—Bees’ 
wax, per lb.374 to 40 cts.—Salt, Liverpool coarse 
per bushel 50 to 55 cts —Turks Island, 65 to 70— 
St. Ubes, per bushel, 53 to 55. 

MAkYLAND TOBACGO.—2hhds. of a very supe- 
rior fine bright yellow, raised in Frederick coun- 
ty by GitpERTand Epxratim Davis, father and 
son, sold for $35, beingthe highest price paid for 
any tobacco the present season. We hope the 
state of forcign markets may as fully compensate 
our enterprizing merchants as their competition 
has in the present case, rewarded the industry of 


, 


in the 14th line of the second} 


|known in its neighbourhood, and the proprietor 
thinks he may confidently say it ranks among the 
‘best on the Ridge, at least as regards the natural 
{qualities of its soil, and susceptibility of improve- 
'ment—he also feels warranted in stating, that its 
actual condition (the effect of a course of sever- 
al years improvement,) will be found such as 
, would render immediate and handsome returns to 
\a farmer of capital. 

THE DWELLING HousE is large and comforta- 
ble, and in good condition, having within a few 
years received extensive repairs, and an addition 
at considerable expense—most of the outhouses 
are also in good condition, and these include a 
dairy, with a fine spring of water, good quarters 
for the labourers, corn and meat houses, ice 
jhouse, &c. On the premises is a spacious gar- 
den with a variety of the best fruit, and two ap- 
ple cvchards, one of them just coming into bear- 
ling. In point of prospect this inland situation is 
jthought to be inferior but to very few; and,in res- 
|pect to Aealthiness, it is with confidence pronounced 
jequalto any ina district of country, proverbial in 
jthat particular. The water is excellent, and springs 
labound in every field. 

The farm would be sold with or without the 
growing crops, and possession given when want- 
ed; a liberal credit would be allowed upon a large 
portion of the purchase money. The title is in- 
‘disputable. 

Application tobe made to the subscriber on 
the premises. 





JOHN G. PROUD. 
Elk Ridge, near the Church, 31st May. 
For further information relative to this Farm, 
the proprietor has permission to refer to Nicholas 
G. Ridgeley, Esq. Baltimore. 





Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
5. SINNER, Editor, by Josepu Rosinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every descrifition of 
Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 
and desfatch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 
ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 





our planters. One hogshead also raised by the 
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AGRICULTURE. 











MONTGOMERY COUNTY AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 
Rockville, May 15th, 1822. 
J. S. SkinNER, Esq. 

Sir: The following resolution was adopted by 
the Agricultural Society of Montgomery county, 
Maryland, at its last semi-annual meeting on the 
9th March, 1822. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That the thanks, of 
“this Society, be presented to Archibald Lee, 
“ Esq. for his address, delivered at this meeting, 
“and that he be requested to furnish a copy tor 
“publication, in ‘the American Farmer,’ and 
* the‘ Rockville True American,’ ”’ 

Agreeably to the view of the Society in this 
resolution expressed, I herewith enclose a copy of 
the address, which if it meets your approbation as 
fully as it doesthat of the members of this insti- 
tution generally, will be secure of aplace in your 
paper. I cannot here, sir, deny myself the plea- 
sure of communicating the following resolution of 
the society passed in August 1821, expressive of 
the sense of the society, of the merit of the work 
you are now engaged in, aud which was ordered 
to be published. 

“ Resolved unanimously, That it is the opin- 
“jon of this Society that ‘the American Far- 
“mer,’ Edited by J.5.Skinner, Esq. is eminently 
* calculated to promote improvementsin Agricul- 
“ture, and rural economy, and that it merits the 
“patronage of every friend to such improve- 
“ ments.” 

Some delay has occurred inthe transmission of 
the copy of the address before mentioned. 

Iam, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Yours, &c. &c. 
Z. MAGRUDER, 
Recording Secretary of the M. Ag. So. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society of 

Montgomery County, by Mr. ArcuipaLp 

LEE, onthe 8th March, 1822. 

It affords me much satisfaction, that I have an 
opportunity of congratulating you, my fellow citi- 
zens, upon the formation of a Society for the im- 
provement of Agriculture and Rural Economy in 
this county. Aninstitution, to whose utility al- 
most all the sister states bear the amplest testi- 
mony ; and from which our county cannot fail to 
derive substantial benefits, if it be patronised 
with the usual liberality that characterises our}! 
fellow citizens. 

After the able address of our friend, F. S. Key, 
Esq. my feeble efforts will avail you little, save 
to revive the deep interest that eloquent advo- 
cate excited in all his hearers. I have to regret, 
that this duty did not devolve on one more 
competent to its performance. Honored by your 
request that I should address you, it has become 
my duty. Permit me to solicit your kind indul- 
gence, to such remarksas I have hadtime topre- 
pare for the occasion. 

The subjectsof Agriculture and Rural Econo- 
my, embrace such a variety, of the dearest in- 
terests of Society, by their immediate and rela- 
tive influences ; so much has been said, and so 
much has been written thereon, that I confess | 
approach it with humility and diffidence ; con- 
vinced as I am, that what has been acquired, 
bears an almost infinitely small proportion, to the 
information still in store for the husbandman. 

That is the noblest object for our rivalry, which 
enriches and enlarges, by the improvement of its 
means ! 

The objects of this association, are to effect 








improvements, in the Agriculture and Rural 
Economy of our county—to add to the intelli- 
gence of our community, to diffuse correct in- 
tormation, to ameliorate the manuers of its inhabi- 


The means we hope to use are, exertions, ex- 
amples, stimulants, and the good will of society 
—by cherishing good feelings, by mutual sacrifi- 
ces, by perseverance and forbearance, much may 
be obtained in so good a cause. We have endea- 
vored to induce our fair friends to cheer us with 
their countenance, by embracing those subjects 
for premiums, more peculiarly within their pro- 
vince ; aware as we are, that all our enterprises 
obtain increased value, when warmed by their 
approving smiles. 

Agriculture has been emphatically termed 
“the most important, and usctul of the arts ;” 
and indeed, it would appear to have held this 
rank, from the earliest periods of civilization — 
The poet, the sage, the philosopher, have in all 
ages made it the theme of their warmest eulo- 
gies. When we look through the long vista of 
past ages, that have witnessed the rise, the fall, 
and the resuscitation of republics and of em- 
pires, we find mankind retaining their esteem, 
for this pursuit. The Egyptians, the Hebrews, 
the Chinese, all bear testimony in its favor; 
amongst all it ranked the first. How beautifully 
interesting is the sublime and touching narrative 
of the steward of Pharoah, rendered in holy writ. 
The Augustan age furnished no theme, so abun- 


Rural Economy. Wit, eloquence, declamation, 
found there, the richest scenery, and an un- 
bounded field; its charms, its utility, its influ- 
ence upon society, were sung by the Grecian and 
the Latin Bards, in their richest and swectest 
strains. How strikingly interesting, were those 
ceremonies performed by the heathens, to pro- 


invoke her smiles and her protection of their 
husbandry. 


iron age ; when science slumbered, or kept its 
vigils in monastic retirement ; when Barbarism 
supplanted all the other arts, Agriculture survi- 
ved to cheer man with its smiles. When the ad- 
venturous Spaniard sat foot upon the soil of that 
paradise of the new world, it was already beauti- 
fied and enriched by Agriculture. The bright 
luminary, which dispensed its genial rays upon| 
the Peruvian husbandman, was alike adored with} 
Manco Capac and his gentle associate, whom! 
their tradition taught them to believe, had de-! 
scended from the Heavens to instruct them as a! 
favorite people, in this first and best of arts.—| 





striking evidences of our common descent appear, 
in the feasts they celebrate in honor of this art.! 
The Cherokees, by far the most enlightened! 
tribe of ourred brethren, commemorate at sta- 
ted periods, by dances and religious ceremonies, | 
the return of theirharvests. All history informs! 
us, that man commences civilization only when! 
he becomes a cultivator of the soil. Hunting,! 
herding, fishing, tendtoharden and to barbarize 
him. Inthese pursuits, he is unaccompanied by! 
that companion, given by nature to soothe him 
under affliction, to soften his character, and to! 
fit him for domestic happiness; by cherishing the 
best affections of the heart. Nor are the pledges of | 
those affections ever around him to stimulate the} 


crs. 





tants, and to chasten their moral character.— 
’ 


dant for her fairest poets and orators, as that of] 


Thr ‘ ark sort -ter » > = . ° 
Chrough that dark period, so aptly termed thelenage of ignorance, idleness and vice. 


/ . " Te a we te — re er - 
Among the Aborigines of this country, the mostjof man, our minds are 


exercise of his intellectual and physical pow-!cxcusable, than want of information 


tility tothe soil, and repay the 


husoand tan ior 


all his toils. ‘Vhe war-worn soid lie veteran 
statesman, the ingenious artist, und the skilfuy 
mariner ; seek this inexhaustible feld of ration 
al enjoyiient, where or ps ip and ex Cl 
sweeten fatigue, and repay them by abundance, 
content andrepose. “Lis the only pursuit of this 


uninter 
brotherhood.—- 


ikKindg an 


j 
and 


life, which has afforded to n 
rupted bond of 
Strife, envy, ambition ; thos« 
neering passious ; sooner or la 
others. ”Tis the province of large 
gross the genius, and too frequently 
a community; of them it has |! : 


been apt 
“they absorb alithe 


imiendsnlp 


rand dori- 


Varvin 
all 
to en- 
the honors of 


ly said, 


ter sever us in 


cities 


honors of producing and pos- 
sessing greatness, yet they shed little lustre on 
their less eminent inhabitants.” “The pursuits of 
a busy town, leave but little time, for the culti- 
vation of the finer and inestimable feelings, that 
demand the boundless space of nature to deve- 
lope in. Allthere, ishurry and noise. Who is 
it, that has lived amid the engaging scenes of ru- 
ral life, insensible to their influence and their 
charms ? The paramount association of man is 
full of ruralimages ; his attachment is toa par- 
ticular spot, to carly pursuits, to the sports of 
his boyhood, which revive favorite ideas long 
passed, and conjure up the most tascinating and 
icndearing recollections, till he exclaims with the 
}poct— 





‘“* Hail ye blest haunts of my childhood,” 
“The lawns and the bowers that I loved!” 
He who teaches his brother to add one spear 
of grass to fecd the animal, or one grain of wheat 
to nourish the human race—who instils moral 
iprecepts and brotherly love ; will live in the 
hearts of mankind as their benefactor, during 
his pilgrimage here ; he will be enshrined inthe 


' 


affections of those he leaves behind, and open a 
ae . ; ipath toa future life, lighted up by virtues that 
pitiate Ceres, as the goddess of harvests.—! . = nics, . tha 
Hymns and libations, processions with her image, | 
through their fields of grain ; all endeavoured to! 

8 8 


never fade. 
Cincinnatus! Washington! What imperishable 
laurels crown these heroes! Such ever-greens 


descend in all their vernal beauty to unborn mil- 


lions. ‘To such conquerors, no necks bend, save 
Independ- 
ence, content, patriotism, are their bequests ; and 
mankind are their heirs. 

Many pursuits are ardently followed for the in- 
tellectual pleasures they afford. In agriculture, 
we find a combination of truth and knowledge, 
with the greatest practical advantages. “ Dis- 
coveries in this science, extend from our time 
and country, to future ages; securing to distant 
generations, the means of subsistence, enjoyment 
and multiplication.” By engaging in the exami- 
nation of inorganic matter, ‘and tracin ¥ its process 
through its various stages, till it reaches-its high- 
est destination, its subserviency to the purposes 
cnlarged: Nor are we li- 
mited by the study of the inanimate part of the 
creation. In this pursuit a portion of our af- 
fections is divided amongst our domestic animals : 
whose growth and increase, partici 
children, in our tenderest cures and anxieties. Is 
it not a striking evidence of man’s supe 
tination, that the rest of the creation, animate, as 
well as inanimate, grow under his fostering han 
and exclusively for his purposes 2—W hat Baran 
prove more grateful, than a knowledge of those 
causes to which we are indebted, for the origin, 
progress, and maturity, of the means of suste- 
nance, andto which all around own asimilar debt. 
Ignorance in the possessor of the soil, of the man- 
nerin which it ought to be cultivated: is far less 


pate with our 


rior des- 


| in any other 
of the pursuits of this life: ’ Tis aningratitude to a 


For centuries past, the ablest scholars have}pountiful Providence, who hath given us this 
~vote se Je om ' PCE AES AN a -1:P : en, 
devoted their labors to explore the arcana of na-|abundant means of lif 


life and increase, at the same 


ture, in search of those treasures, that give fer- time that itis a neglect of our temporal interests. 
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Need we call your attention to the instances|sociate of those profound writers on policy, and 
so familiar to all ofus, where impoverished soils,| of those pioneers, to all the glory of this wonder- 
have, by careful husbandry, remunerated the) fuland admirable constitution ; takes pride in pre- 
proprietor, in comfort and independence ?—Con-| siding over the destinies of a similar institution 
trast the renovated farms within your knowledge,|in his own county, to that, Mr. President, en- 
with the barren wastes, that unfortunately spread | trusted to your care—and whose paternal regards 
over so much of our country. *Tis not alone byjwill be as effectually evinced, in the perfor- 
increased wealth, that the industrious, and the en-) mance of the simple duties attendant upon that 
terprising farmer is repaid. His stock of infor-joflice, as the splendid achievements of his 
ination is enlarged ; and whatis all important to! high and imposing chief magistracy. These sim- 
the enjoyment of that wealth—health is insured.'ple, these interesting pursuits, approximate us 
Some of the fatal cffects of disease and death,!to the source of all intelligence—for who is it 
are, in all climates, attributable to slovenly hus-|that can reap the blessings of a well regulated 
bandry, and neglected grounds. Swamps un-/farm, and neat household; of an amiable part- 
drained, become the depositories of stagnant ner in life ; of dutiful and affectionate children and 
water, made fetid by putrid vegetable matter, |servants; nay, of the very domestic animals that 
whence the whole country around is filled with|stock his farm; of his luxuriant harvests, of 
miasma. The pure fountains so essential toour|that peace of mind, that quiet, that beautiful 
comfort and health, are choked up by wasted!order and propriety that pervade all around him, 
soils. The very access to our habitations, is|and present the most enchanting landscape ; 
grown up with rank weeds; which in going/without feeling his nature exalted, his intelli- 
through the regular decomposition of matter,!gence enlarged, his heart expanded with grati- 
surcharge the atmosphere with a variety of dis-/tude to an all wise, and an all good Providence ? 
cases, that baffle the skill of the ablest physici-|Keduce the subject to one of mere interest, and 
ans. Your labour is rendered unavailing, your'attend with me to the experience of an able, 


+ 
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all intimately connected. ’Tis true we can live 
by the first, but the others are essential to the 
present order of society. Nature has blessed us 
with a fine country and an abundant soil—all well 
regulated farms will afford a large surplus, which 
must be disposed of, or the labour of the cultiva- 
tor isin that degree wasted. A great portion of 
the capital of individuals, unoccupied by land, 
will be engaged in one or the other of those pur- 
suits. What crude articles we can manufacture 
at home, and are not more useful to us, in the 
necessary barter we carry en with foreign na- 
tions ; itis evidently our policy to have prepared for 
our uses athome. Commerce would certainly be 
useless, and the means of carrying on the go- 
vernment would fail, not only in exigencies but 
during a profound peace (save when wrung from 
the industry of our people,) did we not exchange 
our surpluscommodities with other powers, either 
for their productions or their manutactures. We 
have still unoccupied alarge portion of the Atlan- 
tic states, and an inexhaustible territory to the 
West. ‘To force the population from tillage in- 
to manufactories, would be most unwise, both as 
regards the health of those occupied, and the in- 





health is destroyed, your capital is impaired, by;and acute statesman. Whatever view our pre- 
slovenly husbandry. Your fields are filled with |judices may dispose us to entertain towards that 
briars and thistles; poverty, discontent, misery learned and intelligent magistrate; all agree in 
and mortification, are the sure attendants on ig-; meting out to him, the merit of deep political 
norance and negligence; whilst abundance,!information, and a thorough knowledge of man. 
health, cheerfulness and content, are united In a late address to the legislature of New York, 
to a propriety, aneatness, and an appearance /Goy. Clinton speaks thus of these societies :— 

of comfort, that gladden the eye, and compen-|  « ‘Phe Jabours of agriculture, have, for the last 





| 
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sate the heart of the judicious husbandman for season, been crowned with abundance, and the 

all his toils. : bas , institutions which have been founded for the en- 
" » ites ~i3mnat? > a + ‘ “uc +. 2()< » e - ° ° 

_ The disinclination to ent« r into — taral 7 couragement of this important pursuit, continue 

cieties, would appear to exist in this quarter OT/to produce the most beneficial effects. A great} 


the Union, to a degree unknown elsewhere. 


amelioration, within a few years, is observable} 


terests of the land; as much so would it be, te 
drive our population from the land to the cities, 
and upon the ocean. Manufactures will assured- 
ly succeed, in a due proportion to the means 
engaged in them, and the fair demand of the 
country, for the articles manufactured. Any un- 
due attempt to give cither of these three great 
and important interests a preponderance, must be 
productive of injurious consequences to society. No 
exclusive privileges should be given; none should 
be asked ; above all, there should be no jealousy 
manifested; they will soon appear as tri-parties 
tothe great fundamental principles of our union, 
A due degree of vigi- 


This supineness, this miserable apathy, and 
indulgence of undue prejudices, on subjects so 
jntimately connected with our best interests, is 
vo say the least, a fatal proof of the entire igno- 


in the department of rural economy. The rapid 
improvements of live stock, the judicious appli- 
cation of manures, the increased production of the 
various kinds of grain, the invention and adop- 





rance of the objects, as well as the advantages 
of these institutions. When we turn our atten-| 
tion toour sister states, we find the most distin-| 
guished citizens not only taking part in, but most! 
prominent in superintending, in patronising, in en-| 
couragin by talents, weight of character, and con- 
tributions, socicties gotten up for the improve-| 
ment of agriculture and rural economy. These| 
wise, these patriotic, these eminently useful ci-! 
tizens—these enlightened statesmen, whose pub- 
lic stations, and services, have not only insured 
the gratitude of their own country, but have) 
raised her toa commanding rank amongst the} 
nations of the earth; cherish agriculture through 
every medium, well Aware, as they are from a} 
deep insight into society, and thorough acquaint-| 
ance with the springs of action, of human nature, 
that the moral intelligence of man, is to be im- 
proved more directly through the early princi- 
ples of religion, of subordination, of enterprise 
guided by practical pursuits ; of the various, yet 
inseparable relations, tied up in the husbandry 
of the soil, and itstwin sister, Rural Economy, 
than through all the other resources that learn- 
ing and ingenuity have devised. Is there in our 
eircle, an individual capable of rejecting the 
means cherished by the immortal Washington, 
to benefit his country? His attachments to this 
pursuit are well known, Most justly did he 
esteem it first in importance, first demanding 
his example. How could the soil he fought so 
nobly to defend, prove useful; how could this 
splendid empire, and all her vast resources, her 
laws, her peace, be secured, but by this pur- 
suit? And will it not be admitted by all, that 
the enterprise and intelligence of her citizens, 
when limited to their own farms and personal ex- 
ertions, tend to protract the growth and improve- 
went of a country. Mr. Madison, the early as- 





tion of excellent implements of husbandry, and! 
a growing attention to the promotion of horticul- 
ture, have unquestionably originated in a great 
degree, irom stitutions which concentrate the 
iruits of experience, which apply the discoveries 
of science, and inventions of art, and which ex- 
cite into activity, all the generous principles of 
emulation, and all the latent powers of improve- 
ment.” 

This passage is in itself a volume for you to 
reflect upon. We must not say that our soils 
are too poor, too much exhausted, that we have 
not the means possessed elsewhere. The coun- 
ty of Norfolk, in England, was forty years since 
far more reduced and more desolate than our 
county is at this day ; yet to the enterprise of one 
man, and inthe life time too of that most emi- 
nently useful and valuable individual, does 
England owe the vast importance of that county, 
now the granery of her Island. Would you know 
the means he used; Agricultural meetings, per- 
sonal exertions, encouragement of rural econo- 
my in all its branches, premiums to induce em- 
ulation, but above all, as he has frequently de- 
clared, the rapid amelioration of the tenants in 
their habits, manners, customs ; their intelligence 
and high respectability. 

Agricultural Societies collect information with 
greater facility, and they distribute as much ina 
day, as individuals could in months. They do 
what is equally important to society ; they sepa- 
rate the good from the bad, and thus prevent 
those experiments so injurious to practical men, 
by presenting in one view the experiments of all 
sections in implements of husbandry, in house- 
hold manufactories, and in farming in all its re- 


‘and of our internal policy. 
\lance should characterise each of them; but for- 
|bearance and good will must be the companions 
iof that vigilance. Itis a consolation to us, that 


;our manufactories are so planned, as to prevent 


much of that disease and premature decripi- 
tude, which is too prevalent in the great manu- 
facturing districts of Europe. That unwhole 
some air which attends the concentration of their 
people, is here much corrected by judicious pre- 
cautions; and in a condensed population, such 
as some of the Eastern states afford, it may 
become problematical, whether more strength is 
not retained, by this mode of disposing of any 
excess they may have, than by allowing it to 
emigrate to a distant quarter in search of agricultu- 
ral occupation : but in our state no such question 
can arise ; we unfortunately have much unoccu- 
pied land, and are deplorably deficient in rural eco- 
nomy. 


This country, my friends, holds a high rank in 
the improvements and inventions that experience 
approves. ‘To Mr. Thomas Moore, the union is 
indebted for an excellent treatise on farming, in 
which the superior merits of deep ploughing are 
set forth in language simple and impressive. Da- 
vis, Warfield, Brown, and several others have in- 
vented, and furnished ploughs equal to any used at 
this day. Stone-fences have been built upon as 
cheap and probably as durable a plan as any ex- 
tant. One individual has erected more than four 
miles of this valuable enclosure with his own ser- 
vants. Hedging has received a trial in the vari- 
ous sections of the county, and thrives sufficiently 
to justify its general use ; we abound in excellent 
materials for high-ways; our streams are capable 
with proper management, of supplying us with 
water for machineries, and for irrigation. Our 
meadow grounds are ample forall the purposes of 
our farms, and may afford us a considerable sur- 





lations. 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures are 


plus for market. Our tobaccoes are unrivalled in 
quality ; our grain districtssupply excellent bread, 
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and our fountains the purest and most salubrious 
water. Our local situation is certainly command- 
ing, being upon the direct line between the seat of 
government and the western world. In fine, we 
possess within ourselves all the means, if judi- 
ciously exerted and applied, to convert this coun- 
ty into a fertile, a picturesque, and a most desira- 
bleabode. Allow me before we part, to turn your 
attention to the subject of premiums, and to offer 


for your consideration, the ideas that have occur- | ject should be the general tystem of farming and]annihilating space : 


red to me as important in their distribution. Up- 
on the judicious selection of the objects that are 
to receive encouragement, will in a great degree, 
depend the success and the utility of this institu- 
tion to the community. 


be the most inyportant implement of husbandry: 
it therefore claims your first attention. The har- 
row ranks next. 


general improvement can result to the communi-|the surest method of promocis iis st: 


ty. 
As it is necessary to improve our stock animals 

we must give to that object a portion of patronage 

butit should be minor to the improvement of ai 


ugth and 
ts happiness, and has accordingly enlisted the 
zeal of the most enlightened patriots of every age. 
;{{t is rousing into active life the dormant, ener- 
fgies of the soil; giving spirit to the enterprise of 


entire stock ; and the same idea ’tis believed ap-[the citizens ; turning to a more profitable account 


plies with equal force to crops. 


vegetables may justifya limited cultivation for 


Some kinds ot]the labors of husbandry ; creating new fibres in 


the body of the republic ; infusing into it a more 


reasons that are apparent; yet the primary ob-| wholesome circulation, and in its effects “ almost 


of the farm : that tarmer whocan shew the best 


kept, and most highly improved stock of horses, 


cows, sheep and hogs ; a well cultivated farm in 


"thus by bringing neighbour 
states into Closer proximity ; equalizing thei 
mutual advantages, and restoring the balance 
which the partial dispensations of providence 


all the crops that he raises ; great neatness, care]/May have rendered necessary to the wants and 


and economy in his management of his soils; and 
The plough must be admitted on all hands, to] the largest quantity of manures to invigorate, and 
will turn his labour to ally interesting ; a spare population becomes vested 
greater profit inthe general account than his} yw : 
In tenacious soils, the hoe was] neighbor is likely to do, whose cares are absorbed 


renovate his lands; 


wont to be preferred by those who cultivated to-/ in producing the fattest animal, or the best acre 
baccoes and indian corn; and in sandy soils it is/of produce. 


still highly esteemed; but for all the essential pur- 
poses of a farm, exper lence proves that there are} ji 


Gardening andthe dairy are important objects 
n the rural economy of a country. These being 


three necessary implements in ‘tillage, viz : the} more in the province of females, are too frequent- 


plough, the shovel plough or cultivator, and the}] 
harrow. 


y neglected. They are nevertheless essential 


These are all substitutes for the spade}comforts, and often become sources of profit — 


and the rake, and still many degrees inferior. On} Good fruits, vegetables, poultry, cheese, butter 
the preparation of the soil, the value of its pro-}and milk, are by no means secondary considera- 


duct mainly depends. Consequently those imple-|t 
ments best adapted tothat object, merit our pri-jc 
mary consideration. 


ions in a well regulated family : cheeses in many 
sountries, a substitute for meats. It was for- 


As the spade and the rake|merly made in this county, and we may hope it 


@nable us to prepare our gardens to the greatest | will again be the product of our dairies. Cider is 
advantage, so the implements used upon our/an article of profit, and a beverage in which we 


farms, that approach nearest to them, must of con-|; 
sequence prove most important to the farmer. |c 
That even the garden implements are far from (< 


being perfect, we must all acknowledge; how/tant in rural economy. 


many degrees less perfect, our farming imple-}, 


may vie withthe north. With equal attention 
nur trees would be as long lived as those of any 
country. Household manufactures, are impor- 
We have a population 
mavoidably idle, during our inclement winters. 


ments are ; will be apparent to every one, who/There are many of the most useful articles of 
contrasts the relative quantities produced byjclothing that may be prepared to advantage in 


these several cultivators, the disparity in the pro-|our houses. 
After the grain,/accompany this pursuit ; our females will be 


fits being inconceivably great. 


Habits of neatness and industry will 


used in giving us the staff of life; the plough, /agreeably and usefully occupied in teaching their 
the harrow and the hoe, arc thenthe fairest objects servants, and in performing themselves the light- 


for premiums: nexttothe implements with which /er duties of the wheel and the loom. 


There 


we prepare our soils, we rank the means required, |still remain amongst our thrifty, notable, and 





to put them in motion. 


In some couatries, horses/ spruce dames, instancesof househould manufac-| 


are altogether used—in some, mules are preferred, |tures, that will in beauty, neatness and excellence 

in others oxen, are the favourite force applied to] of fabric, rival those obtained from abroad.— |p Siclieh ttn tienen Scenciean.’ taeeniie tation 

r ‘ Pt pet . ‘ » fe . streams betwee terally irrigate 

a Cape lean mans do we secuve the doubic advantage of Sa-' every field cad afford in imn eas ire ible sup] 1y 

: pret “ » tan ? : 4p é measureable supply 

in many districts depend upon the cow for this|yjng - capital. < nlareine our stock o 4 ) is itor" ri pt) 
ce } I g our capital, and enlarging our stock of in-!,, every demand for internal improvement. 


essential duty. With us, the horse, the ox, and], 
the mule are all made subservient to this great |}¢ 
—.. 

or premiums. 
mals useful to feed or clothe man—as the sheep, 


the hog, &c. \ 
most important—she gives milk, butter, cheese, j 


elligence ; whilst we afford useful occupation to 


, 


hat portion of our population, and retain them 


These then are the next fairest objects] for the purposes of labour, called for by our mix- 
Next in order come all those ani-|eq hysbandrv. 


I have already trespassed too long upon your 
/ 5 d 


The cow is after all perhaps the] attention ; the deep interest created by the sub-, 


ect, which encreased as I progressed, must form 


meat; she is converted into all the purposes of my apology. 


draft ; and in some countries her hide is used to 
clothe man. In due order follows household man- 
ufactures ; with which I would be disposed to 
unite the most useful and substantial of the do- 
mestic manufactures. It is certainly important 
that the mode of bringing these various objects 
into fair competition, should receive our attention. 
Without meaning to innovate upon usual, and | 
fear establisehd customs, I beg leave to add, that 


observation and experience point out the propricty| The committee to whom was referred so much of 


of extending the field, to farms, to stocks of cat- 
tle, and to the general practices and management 
of the farmer, in the various seasons of the year. 
The injurious consequences that flow from the ap- 


propriation of all your premiums, to individual |tion of the importance of the subject which has 


—a () a 


REPORT 


To the House of Delegates of Maryland, by the 
committee on Internal Improvement, to which 
vas referred so much of the Executive Commu- 
nication as relates to that subject. December 
Session, 1821. 


the Governor’s Message, as related to Internal 
Improvement, respectfully beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

Your committee cannot but feel a deep convic- 


animals, or to the partial cultivation of crops,/been submitted to their consideration, when they 


tend to obstruct the current of improvements. It}look over the vast field it presents to view, and 
is evident that our means, our attention and our/reflect upon the intimate connexion it has with 
the prosperity of the Commonwealth. To im-' ! 
Ambition and|prove the internal resources of a nation has al- and most permanent advantages trom the well 
ways been considered, by the wisest statesmen, timed appropriation ef her resources. 


intelligence being devoted to a single object, oc 
casion the neglect of the residue. 
pride may be fostered, but no general good, no 





the weakness of the less favored. 
To ayoung state these improvements are vital 


with all the faculties which render a more au 
merous one efficient and useful ; invention an 
skill supply the force of numbers, and the same 
advantages are afforded on a large scale, which 
result from the application of all kinds of labor 
saving machinery, to the details of industry ; 
thus facilitating the work of civilization and re 

finement, and giving to the tardy gait of years, 
the strides of ceuturies. 

To the state of Maryland this subject is pre- 
sented with the most imposing pretensions. Sit- 
uated in the very bosom of our great confedera- 
cy, she stands equally open to the commerce of 
the north and the south, and from her fortunate 
proximity to the most important points on the 
western waters, possessing a control over the pro- 
ducts of that region which no rivalry can arrest 
from her enjoyment; a control which at no dis 

tant day must render her the mistress of the 
great western trade; the guardian of the gates 
through which the treasures of a boundless coun- 
try shall find their vent, and which shall draw to 
her shores the riches of an incalculable com- 
merce. In addition to this, the bounteous hand of 
nature has spread through her confines one of the 
most magnificent bays in the world, upon whose 
expanse, float securely to their market, the 
richest portions of her produce. The Susque- 
hannah and the Potomac washing her remotest 
iborders, open tothe industry of her citizens, the 
prospect of exhaustless treasure, while innumera 
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| These advantages have not been overlooked or 
‘unappreciated by the citizens of our state, and 
{numerous efforts founded upon private as well as 
‘public patronage, to facilitate and improve the 
means of internal transportation, attest the interest 
it hasexcited ; and your committee rejoice to find 
that this subject begins still more to engross the at- 
teution of every intelligent portion of the communi- 
ty. In this, our state does but respond to the 
pervading sentiment of the nation. Since the 
late war, there is scarcely a part of the union 
which has not directed its attention and its means 
to this question, and the result has been, an im 

provement in the general aspect of the United 
States inthe course ot afew years, which con. 
sidering the population and the wealth of the 
country, and the extent of territory upon which 
these improvements have been spread, is per- 
haps unequalled in the history of free nations — 
The state of Maryland has, from the period of 
the revolution to the present time, evinced a most 
commendable disposition to lend her aid to every 
undertaking which protessed to encourage these 
objects, and although at times an injudicious cal- 
culation may have thwarted her success or dis- 
appoiiited her hopes, still she has derived many 
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At the present juncture much is requiredof her. 
The competition of formidable rivals, althou ch, 
as your committee believe, it cannot subve rt her 
strength, may, for a long time retard the full and 
profitable exercise of it; and it therefore be- 
comes a matter of the most urgent solicitude, 
that we should be ina situation tokeep pace with 
the zealous enterprise of our sister states, who 
are at this moment contending with us for the 
prize of future power and importance in the com- 


merce of the west. Though that struggle be 


maintained with ailthe perseverance. which self 


interest can supply, and the effective force which 
a nervous anda wealthy population can bestow, 
Maryland must neve: 

intelligent expenditure of her means, aided, as 
she is, by a more'than countervailing beneficence 
of prov idence, forever hold a successful mastery 
inthe strife. 


Your committee conceive that this subject is 


urged upon the attention of the state by other con- 
siderations. ‘The present gencration scem to be 
more imperiously called on for the adoption of a 
system of policy in regard to this question, than 
any other that has preceded them, and } 

more than their successors ever may be. ‘The 
tranquilized state of Kurope; the establishment 
of what appears to bea more settled order of 
things; the general competition in every branch 
of trade, appear more decisively at this time, than 
at any former period, to throw the several states 
of our union back upon their own resources, and, 
of necessity, todrive tacm to the contemplation of 
their trinsic energics. The period is rapidly 
approaching, at which it is conceived 
manufacturing interest will be fostered in ow 
country, and the attention of our ‘population ap- 


plied to furnish a substitute for a vast variety of 


the present commodities of trade, which, before 


the lapse of many years, must become the pro- 
duct of our own labour and the growth of our 


own soil. This consequence has been partially 
developed at the present day, by the entire 
change of our political relations with the states 
of Europe, and it is believed that so far as re- 
gards the condition of this continent, that pos- 
ture of things will be permanent. From this 
view, it is obvious, that the labor of our country 
must be differently applicd, and the current of 
our national means turned into new channels. 
Your committee beg leave further to say, that 
in their opinion it is impossibic to give a more 
profitable direction to the policy of the govern- 
ment, than by the application 
internal improvement. <A judicious effort in this 
way is always sure to produce a rich harvest of 
remuneration, and it is bclieved, that every ex- 
penditure required by it, is compictely reimburs- 
ed to the country, almost before its deficiency is 
felt. There is scarcely a turnpike road con- 


structed, or acanal made, which does not, in the 


course of avery few years, yield to the commu-| 


nity, however unprofitable it may be to individu- 
als, a full recompence for its creation ; and 
deed from the facilities which the state of Mary- 
land every where presents tothis specics of en- 
terprise, and the increasing trade that must ine- 
vitably be the consequcnec, your 
not hazard too much by declaring, that a well se- 
lected scheme forthe improvement of the means 
of internal transportation, must become one of 
the most profitable objects in which capital could 
be invested. 

Jn the discharge of the duty assigned to them 
by the house, your committee conceive it neces- 


sary that they should present a general view of 


the most prominent objects of improvement, at 
present within the contemplation of the state, 
and as the governor’s message more particularly 
designates the river Potomac, as a subject of at- 


perhaps 


a large, , 
ur always be considered one of the richest posses- 


of its strength to} 


in- | 


committee do 


tention, they would beg leave to make some re- 
marks in reference toit. 
| The commission which was authorised by the 
‘resolutions of last session, to unite in an exami- 
‘nation of the river with a similar commission 
‘from Virginia, have been delayed by the tardi- 
‘ness of the latter state, inthe commencement of 
‘this work. Althouch the Virginia commission- 
‘ers have been nained by the executive of that 
state, obstacles unknown to your committee, oc- 
curred to prevent the execution of the design en- 
trusted to them, until the latenessof the season 
‘rendered it impracticable to proceed to any sa- 
'tisfactory examination of the state of the river. 
It is presumed however that ail parties will be 
re ady to progress In the contemplated enterprise 
as soon as the approaching year may becomc 
most favourable to their purposes ; and as the ob- 
jects for which this commission was created, are of 
\ ery interesting importance to both states, your 
committee would recommend a continuance of 
the resolutions ; and in order toapprize the exe- 
cutive of Virginia ot the ieeling of the state up- 
on this subject, your committee would respect- 
tully suggest the adoption of the additional reso- 
lution accompanying this report, 
As to the improvement of the navigation of the 
> Potomac, your committee would say a few words. 
This noble river, from its pecuhar course, hold- 
ing its way exclusively through the confines ot 
the state ; watering anextensive and fertile re- 
gion ; receiving the tribute ot some of the finest 
‘|streams of our country, among the rest the She- 
Inandoah, whose protracted channel sweeps 
‘through the most luxuriant valley im Virginia, must 


isions of our state, and eminently entitied to the 
lattention of her citizens. Amid these advanta- 
ives, itis the unfortunate lot of this river to pre- 
sent obstacles which must, for a long time, re- 
tard the course of improvement, and exciude the 
benefits of acommerce longing to seek that chan- 
nel. It is remarkable for having the greatest 
jfall, perhaps, of any river in the United States, 
\where an ascending navigation is attempted, and 
the consequence is, not only an accumulation of, 
rocks and rapids, which can only be surmounted; 
»y the arduous toil and disciplined skill of the 
'boatmien, but a liability to extreme lowness of 
iwater which has been known in some extraordi- 
inary yearsto have prevailed through the whole 
iboating season, almost to the entire exclusion of 
{that mode of transportation. These causes have 
joperated to produce a neglect of the trade of that 
Iriver, so far as toreduce itto an amount certain- 
ly insignificant when compared with the illimita-! 
ible riches which might be collected on its banks.; 
|The state has already spent large sums of money! 
jin the fruitless endeavor to seize upon its treas- 
jures, and the reiterated attempts of a well or- 
ganized andrichly endowed company, givea stri- 
‘king demonstration of the futility of attempting 
to vanquish obstacles in their nature insuperable. 
ithe time doubtless will come, when the enter- 
prize of the state aided by an abundant treasury, 
‘and the keen edged activity of commercial wants, 
| will devise and execute some project which shall 
jyet put Maryland in the full and perfect enjoy- 
jment of this yet unconquered tributary. ‘That 
lday is certainly not at hand, and the slender sup- 
.|plies of the state, your committee conceive, would 
be lavished with a useless prodigality, upon any 
attempt to render the navigation of the ded of 
that river more practicable than it is; indeed| 
every thing seems to be done which can be done in| 
regard to that object. The channel has been! 
cleared, canals have been constructed around or 
through all the important rapids, and the most 
considerable talls are provided with durable and 
jsubstantial locks; the trade, nevertheless, still 
languishes under unsubdued impediments. The 
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only method of improvement therefore winch 
could be suggested, would be the construction 
of canals through all that part of the country in 
which the river presents the greatest body of ob- 
Sstacies ; an undertaking which could only be 
achieved with the wealth of an empire. 

Your committee are naturally jed from these 
speculations to a contemplation of the resour- 
ces of the state in another quarter. The river 
Susquehannah has been brought upon the public 
view with a renewed interest, and the means of 
improving it have been already submitted to this 
committee, upon which they have had the ‘ho- 
nour to make a distinct report. ‘They had the 
satisiaction to find their report promptly adopted, 
and the bill which accompamied it speedily pass- 
edinto a law. This river standS ina very dif- 
ferent predicament from that ot which we have 
Just spoken, It appears to be now satistactorily 
ascertained, that every work which 1s calculated 
to lmprove the bed of the river, and render it 
more practicable to the purposes of haviyation, 
must ultumately offer a rich remuneration te the 
State, In ai increased suppiy ot produce. ‘The 
Susquehannah, unlike the Potomac, has, until it 
approacucs within a short distance oi 
moderate tall, and rolls over 
rauiveiy smooth bed ; 


tne tide, a 
a wide and compa-~ 
is more regular in the r se 
and tali of its water, and in every respect is 
more propitious to Navigation. Within iorty or 
fhiity noles of the tidc, it j-asses through a rai ce 
of country wWhici tails with the 
Chesapeake, and presents innumerabie ridges of 
granite, which being broken in the 
river, offer almost the obstacles 
Which occur in its passage trom the borders 
oi the state of New \ork. some late efforts 
evince the entire practicability of surmounuug 
these diilicuities, and there no longer remains a 
doubt that a judicious efiort applied to the im- 
provement of this lower portion of the river, 
must be productive of incalculable benefit to 
the state. This once achieved, the products 
of an immense extent of country, reaching 
through the heart of Pennsylvania and penetra- 
ting into the interior of New York, are at once 
poured into the lap of Maryland. For an esti- 
mate of the value of this commerce, even un- 
der its present disparagements, )our committee 
beg leave to refer to the separate report already 
made by them upon this subject. This work 
therefore, in the opinion of your committee, de- 
serves the serious and immediate attention of the 
legisiature, and it is hoped that the measures 
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the bed of 


Olly scrious 


‘already projected by the spirited and meritorious 


enterprise of the citizens of Baltimore, will have 
the effect to demonstrate the importance of the 
design, tothe great and permanent interests of 
Maryland, and speedily to enlist a more decided 
patronage in its favour. 

‘The next object of concern in reference to the 
duties of your committee, is to be found in the 
execution of a design which was conceived as 
long ago as the year 1799, and as yet but partly 
accomplished, to effect a water communication 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 
A route was at that time marked out by commis- 
sioners appointed by .a company incorporated 
for this purpose (the commission consisting 
of genticmen of Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
this state,) which was supposed to bethe most 
eligible course presented by the character of the 
country of the peninsula, as well as by the con- 
venience afforded in the supply of water. This 
route extended from a selected point on the Elk- 
River to the Christianna, in Delaware, and the 
supply of water was to be obtained from a feed- 
er, reaching from the upper district of the for- 
mer. From the want of funds, as well as from 
other causes of less importance, this work did 
not progress further than the preparatory stages 
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of the design, by ‘the par tial cor ap iletion of nine 
or ten miles of the teeder, in which attempt 
the whole c capital originally paid i in, amounting to 
upwards of one hundred thousand dollars, was 
expended. 

n the session of 1812, an act passed this legis- 
lature, expressing a design to co-operate in ‘the 
original scheme, by a determination to subscribe 
for two hundred and fifty shares of the stock, 
whenever the gov ernment of the United States, 
and the states of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
should have subscribed in their individual capa- 
cities for amounts therein specified. Since the 
passage of that act, no movement has been made 
towards the ulterior accomplishinent of this 
work. As the interference of this state appears 
to be of doubtful policy, a bill has been subinit- 
ted, which yet remains upon the table of the 
house, recommending the repeal of that act be- 
fore the performance of the conditions by ei- 
ther of the parties, shall have placed this state 
under an obligation to redeem the picdge. 


couimittee do not hesitate to reconimend the po-| ¢ erned, 
which! ordinary 


licy of this procedure, if circumstances 
may be unknown to them, have not betore mp 
occurred to render their withdrawal a violation o 
faith. In this recommendation, your committe 
deem it necessary to say, that they 
being actuated by any sentiment hostile to the 


prosperity of the »rojected enterprise ; that, on| 
] 
work | iower navigation of that river ; 
of} ing the Potomac with the Patuxent ; 


the contrary, they believe it to be a 
from which a very respectable portion 
the state of Maryland may derive essential ad- 


vantages, in the choice it may present them of ¢ 
intercourse with two of the most extensive mar- 
kets on this continent ; and also trom the tac ili-| 
ties afforded to a trade with an extensive 
facturing district, through w! the ints 


which 
canal is destined to run; but your comm 


manu-| 
‘ded 
ttee 


conceive the propriety of the measure is urged! 


by a consideration in the first place, of the li-! 


mited means of the state, at present applicable ldertaking is 
to such a purpose, and more especi: uly, when,| perous lorwardness, certamly furnishes an addi-! 
a Consi-|} 


by the terms of their enactment, they 
called upon, almost without notic e, to periorm 
their stipulation: and in the second, from a refer- 
ence to the much superiour interest in this un- 
dertaking in the government of the United States, 
and the states of Delaware and Pennsyivania,which 


it is presumed, is sufficiently cogent to induce} 


them of themseivesto finish the work—this sub- 
ject always having been one of favourite interest 
at Washington, and to the city of Philadelphia, 
a matter of such engrossing importance, as to in- 
duce a belief that she alone could enter, single 
handed, upon the enterprise. These arguments 
no doubt would have been better urged against 
the policy of the act of 1812, at the time of its 
passage, and may now appear to fall with ill 
grace from the state of Maryland. Your com- 
mittee would, however, again repeat, that unless 
the withdrawal can be made without tresspassing 
upon the proper expectations of the other par- 
ties, much less trenching upon ther interests, 
they would reprobate the act and recommend an 
instant provision to be made for this anticipated 
demand, no matter what may be the embarras- 
ments of the treasury, since they should regard 
it their duty to inculcate the propriety of a most 


scrupulous adherence to every engagement, (if 


such this may be called,) howsoever indiscreetly it 
may have been made. In the present case, your 
committee do not perceive the existence of any 
such obligation, or that the state ever designed 
to bind itselfto do more than good policy, evidenced 
even by a future state of circumstances, should 
require. 

Such appear tobe the most prominent objects 
of improvement in internal transportation by 
means of watcr, in the present contemplation of 


es ~ 





lto ti ne occurred to view. 
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are far trom 
jthe Dusyuchannah, 
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may be! 
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the citizens of this state. Ev ery year may be ex- 
pected to develope new schemes, and to suggest the 
wakening of some dormant power. Our country 
teems with the facilities of this kind of enterprise ; 
and the wants of an augmented population, anda 
more extended culture of our soil, must, in a very 
few years give rise to projects, as yet unanticipated 
and unknown. ‘There are many, however, rati- 
onally within the view of the present time ; such 
as the scheme of a connexion between the Sus- 


quehannah and Potomac, by means of a junc-|c 


tion canal, and its intersection at some middic| 


point by another, leading to the city of Baltimore. lec ommerce of the country. 


‘Lhis project is recommended by the command it} 
would instantly afford to the state ot Maryland,| 
over the trade of the vast extent of country con-| 
nected with the Susquehannah and its tributaries 
on the one side, and the Potomac and the Ohio! 
on the other. The means of its accomplish- 


ment too, are considered as in no embarrassing 


degree difficult, while the revenue it would un- 
Your} doubtedly atford to the state, or to indi ger con- 
must be great beyond the reach of any 


y calculation, Other scheme S, ‘looking to 

the same object, the concentration of this extend- 
ud trade in the city of baitimore, have froin time 
Among these may be 
a canal extending from York-Haven on 
to that city, Which it is sup- 
posed will eventually furnish a substitute to 
a canal conncct- 
another uni- 
ayy the Monocacy, Patapsco, and many others af- 
ithe means of an union with the upper 
ihe late attempt of the state of Penn- 
wl wna to direct a large portion of the internal 
rade dependant upon soine of the above menti- 
i muprovements, to the city 

oy tormiung a connexion between the Susquehai-| 
nah and the Schuyikill, through the means of! 
the Dwatara and Lulpehoken crecks, 


vf pothrtiary 


the 


rail 


JULILTV. 


tional argument for urging at this time 
deration of these subjects upon the state, aid 
more especially, in regard to all such improve- 
ments as relate to the navigation of the Susque- 
hannah. That cause wiil, doubtiess, operate to 
give expedition to the lavours of our citizens, 
since delay must not only be attended with pre- 
sent privation, but possibly the exciusion oi all 
future hope of enjoying a rich and jucrative com- 
merce, now about to be lured into the channels 
of a jealous and powerful competitor. la mai; 
of these improvements, it wili likewise appear, 
that the interest of the adjacent states is so obvi- 
ously connected with ourown, that we may saic- 
ly confide in the expectation of their assistance 
inthe undertaking. ‘Thus every substantial work 
calculated to open the sources of the Potomac 
river, andto connect them with the western wa- 
ters, must be a subject of equal concern to the 
states of Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky, and 
would, unquestionably, insure their aid; whuie it 
is no less to be supposed, that the state of Peni- 


, 
’ 
} 
i 


sylvania, would heartily concur in our labours on! 


theSusquchannah. indeed, your committee have 
every reason to believe, that even now, a bill is| 
before the legislature of this latter state, which, 
itis presumed, will meet with their approba- 
tion, providing for an immediate co-operation 
with the state of Maryland in the plan of im- 
provement ior that river, suggested in the bill 
reported by this committee in an earlier part ot 
the session, and passed by both houses. 

The advantages of transportation by water, ove: 
the most improved methods of conveying pro- 
duce by land, will always render the former thy 
most important objects of attention, and although 
the superior facility, on the score of expense, o1 








of Philadelphia, ' 


which un-!} 
said to be now in a state of pros-| 


iconsider: ition of the question, 
lone view the immense import unce of the subject, 








a 


ing roads, tray have ate ndency to attrac t cap- 
‘tal to that species of investment, yet this advan- 
tage is more than preponderated by the great dis- 
proportion between the two in the expense, the la- 
bour and expedition of carriage, as wellas in the 
bulk transported. There are many articles of pro- 
duce, also, whose size and weight, compared with 
their value and the distance from market, pre- 
vent them becoming commodities of trade so long 
as they are shut out from the means of water 
carriage ; yet which, with this opportunity, may 
form no inconsiderable portion of the internal 
There are others al- 
so, which, althouch of a more convenient bulk, 

lare entirely precluded from a low market, owing 
ito the expense of transportation. In regard to 
“such artic les, the uncertainty of their becoming 
a matter of profit, induces a negligent culture, 
and prevents them from arriving at that perfec- 
tion which the activity of trade always communi- 
cates to an important staple. The difference of 
expense of transportation between roads and ca- 
nals, is generally estimated as 1 to 6, and from 
that to 1 to 10 infavour of the latter; to this, al- 
so, may be added, the convenience in regard to 
size and packing of the burthen borne. In Mr. 
Fulton’s report to the secretary of the treasury, 
in 1807, this subject is considered by him, and 
your committce would beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing short extract by way of illustration: “I 
will now suppose,” he w ‘**a canal to have 
been cut trom Philadelphia to Columbia, and its 
windings to make 100 miles, at 15,000 dollars a 
mile, or for the whole $1,500,000. On such a ca- 
nal, one man, one boy and one horse, would convey 
25 tons, 20 miles a day, on which the following 
would be the expenses: 


tilah 


rites, 





One man, - - - - &1 00 
One horse, - - - - - 100 
One boy, ~ - - - - 50 
Toils for repairing the canal - - 100 

‘Tolis for passing locks, inclined 
planes, tunnels and aqueducts, 1 00 
Interest on the wear of the bcat 50 
Total 835 00 


“This is equal to twenty cents a ton for twenty 
mi iles, and no more than one dollar a ten for one 

1undred miles, instead of ten dollars paid by the 
en Consequently, for each ton carried from 
Columbia to Philadelphia on the canal, the com- 
pany might take a toil of six dollars instead of 
one, W hich is now got by the road, and then the 
flour would arrive at Philadelphia for sever doi- 
lars a ton, instead of ten, which it now pays.” A 
little before the above extract, the same writer 
had given a calculation in regard to the road. 
“From Philadelphia,” he observed, * to the Sus- 
quehanna at Columbia, is 74 miles; that road, if 
Lam rightly informed, cost on an average 6,000 
dathons a mile, or $444,000 for the whole. On it, 
from Columbia to Philadelphia, a barrel of flour, 
say 2U0 weight, pays one dollar carriage ; a broad 
wheeled wagon curries thirty barrels, or three 
tons, and pays for turnpike, three dollars; thus 
ior cach ton carried, the turnpike company re- 

eives only one dollar.” ‘This calculation, found- 
a as it doubtless is, upon a careful and accurate 
demonstrates at 


and places the superiority of canals in the most 
prominent light. 

From this communication, your committee 
would turn to the subject of the roads, upon which 
it is necessary they should say but very little. 
From the hilly and broken character of a great 
part of this state, as well as the difficulty of pro- 

curing a sufficient supply of water at the sunmit 
tevels, it must ever be necessary to subs:itute 
turnpike roads in many of the important districts, 
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in the place of canals. ‘To this species of labour, 
the public spirit of our citizens has been long 
since applied, and there is no state in the union 
more amply provided with excellent roads. ‘The 
munificence of the general government, has, in 
the space of a few years past completed one ot 
the. most substantial, and best constructed turn- 
pikes, perhaps inthe world, leading trom Wheel- 
ing in the state of Virginia, toCumberland. This 


plan could be devised than the establishment of a 
Board of Public Works. As this however isa 
matter for which the state may not yet be prepar- 
ed, and which may require much more informa- 
tion in regard to the objects of internal improve- 
ment than your committee have it in their power 
to present, they would recommend for the pres- 
ent, the institution of a committee to be selected 
by the Executive from among the most intelligent 


emer ne 


ecutive of this state, as soon as it may suit your 
convenience, not delaying longer than the periog 
of commencement of the next general assembly, 
such information as you may have it in your pow- 
er to afford, in relation to the subjects of Internal 
Improvement within this state. More especially 
confining your attention to a description of the 
general face and character of the country—the 
elevations of the most remarkable hills and 








work is connected with the other roads forming a 
communication with the city of Baltimore, 


members of the community, with directions to}mountains—the nature of their minerals, the soil 
and | report either individually or collectively to them,!and vegetable productions—the courses of the 


has become the route of a very extensive trade.|the most judicious course of improvement in re-!rivers and creeks—the nature of the country 


The line of communication however is interrupt-| 


ference to the roads, canals and rivers of the 


: ) ; , through which they pass, and the produce in 
ed by a space of about ten miles between Boons-|state, or such parts of them as may come under! which it abounds. 


The means of connexion be- 


borough and the Conococheague, which yet re-!their notice. And further, that the executive be/tween important rivers ; the facilities afforded 


mains unpaved. 


It is indispensable this piece of, 


authorised, if they should deem it expedient, to 


to the construction of canals, roads or Railways ; 


road should be instantly completed. Your com-!cause surveys to be made and maps to be return-/the prices of labour; the respective average 


mittee however conceive it unnecessary to suy- 


ed, of such districts, roads or water courses, as; 


| 


charges per mile in making roads or canals ; 


gest any plan for this purpose, as they believe the/in their opinion may be necessary to the illustra-|the probable advantages to the internal trade 


tullest reliance may be placed in the efficacy oi 


tion of any proposed plan o: operations. 


And 


and commerce of each district by making such 


the measure already submitted and adopted by|that directions be given, that such reports be|improvements, and all such other information 


this legislature. 
zens ot the upper counties of Virginia, have pro-, 
jected a scheme to shorten the distance between 
the city of Baltimore and Cumberland, by making 
a road from Shepherdstown, on the Potomac, to 
the last mentioned point. Should this enterprise 
be carried into successful operation, the diverging 
point would most probably be at Boonsborough.| 
That circumstance however, your committee con-' 
ceive should have no effect in retarding the ope-; 
rations of the state in regard to the proposed| 
work, as in any event it is a matter deeply inter-| 
esting to a very extensive and populous part of the} 
country, who suffer at particular seasons of the) 
year, the most serious privations from the want of 
it. 

While upon the subject of this road, your com- 
mittee cannot withhold the expression of their 
desire to see some efficient arrangements madé 
for the purpose of rendering the whole of this 
important line of communication free of toll, or 
subject only to such burthens as may be necessa- 
ry to keep it in repair. The propriety of sucha 
measure 1s urged by a multitude of considerations 
which have been so frequently submitted to the 
legislature, as to make it unnecessary to repeat 
them, and such appears to be the general accord- 
ance of opinion upon this question, that it is be- 
lieved nothing but a deficiency of means has pre- 
vented the purchase being made long since. Your; 
committee merely throw out this topic for the 
considerution of the house, as connected with the | 
ebjects of their report, without pretending to, 
suggest any plan upon the subject. Connected, 
with this, also, is the subject of a bill now upon| 
the table for the purpose of authorising congre ss} 
to impose a small tol! upon so much of the Wheel- 
ing turnpike as extends within the limits of this 
state ; the object of this vill your committee be- 
lieve to be politic, and they would respectfully 
recommend its passage. 

Such appear to be the general topics within 
the range of the enquiry submitted to your com- 
mittee. They have endeavoured to convey a) 
faithful outline of the subject, without aiming at; 
an exhibition of the details, which a more com- 

lete elucidation might demand. It is with some 

ope of recommending ¢ven a more general ap- 
plication to these speculations, that they have 
progressed in their work, as they feel confident 
the subject cannot be too soon taken up or to 
much dwelt on by the citizens of Maryland, wi 
are compelled to ma ‘tan, resources of 
ingenuity and artificial improvemcnt, the influ 
ence and political consideration in (he confedera 
cy which @ smali population and a | mitedterrito- 
ry might deny them. In order theretore to keep 
alive the attention ar! the zeai of ta. state upon 
this question, your commitice conceive no bette: 


j 
| 





uy 





jing the term of their appointment. 


next gencral assembly. 


‘To this effect your committee have the honour | 


to present the resolutions accompanying this re- 
port. ; 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN P. KENNEDY Chair. of the Com. 
House of Delegates, Feb. 11, 1822. 
ACCOMPANYING THE 

REPORT. 
ReEso.utions, No. 1. 

Resolved, That the governor and council be 
authorised and empowered, to take such measures 
in regard to the appointment of the time and 
place of meeting, and the adjustment of other pre- 
liminaries attendant upon the execution of the du- 
ties assigned to the commissioners appointed in 
virtue of the act passed last session, for the ex- 
amination of the navigation of the Potomac, con- 
jointly with the commissioners appointed by the 
executive of Virginia, as they in their judgment 
shall deem most conducive to the prompt and 
wholesome execution of the said act. 

further Resolved, Vhat the governor and coun- 
cil be authorised to draw upon the treasurer of 
the western shore for any sum of money which 
may be necessary to defray any reasonable and 
necessary charges growing out of the said com- 
mission. 

And Further resolved, That the governor be 
requested to apprize the executive of Virginia, 
of the wish ofthis state, that the said commission 
should proceed to discharge the duties assigned 
them, as soon as the season and other circumstan- 
ces may render it most proper. 

Rerso.utions, No.2. 

Resolved, That the Governor and Council be 
directed to select as soon after the passage of 
these resolutions as it can convenientiy be done, 
nine of the most discreet and intelligent citizens 
of this state, as a committee for the purpose of 
reporting to the executive, either collectively or 
individually, as their convenience may allow, up- 
on the most efficient, useful and practicable plans 
of Internal improvement, in relation eitherto the 
whole of the state, or such parts thereof as they 
may think proper respectively to select. And 
that the executive be authorised to supply any 
vacancy in said committee which may occur dur- 


RESOLUTIONS 


Further resolved, Thatto each person select- 
ed as aforesaid, the governor and council be di- 
rected to transmit a copy of the reports on inter- 
nal improvement, by the committees of the Sen 
ate and House of Delegates respectively, and al- 
so a copy of the following imstructions. 


It is understood that the citi-) made, if possible, in time for the meeting of the upon these questions as you may consider usefu!.”’ 


Further resolved, ‘that the governour and 
council be authorized to procure such general 
surveys of the rivers, water courses or districts 
of country, as they shall in their judgments deem 
necessary to the illustration of the subjects of 
Internal Improvement, and that for the expen- 
ses of the same they be authorised to draw upon 


the treasurer of the western shore. 
—ae 0 <a ——_—_ 
FROM THE (LONDON) FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 


ON SOWING WHEAT AND BEANS AL- 
TERNATELY. 
Eastwood Farm, near Rotherham, 
Sept. 29, 1821. 
SIR, 

On reading The Farmers’ Journal of the 27th 
August, I noticed that a correspondent had called 
your attention to the practice of sowing wheat 
and beans, which you there said was getting into 
use in Yorkshire. By your last Journal, which I 
have received to-day, I perceive your corres- 
pondent is a Mr. Rhodes, who does not appear 
to give you allthe information you wish to have. 
You may get whatever you wish from any of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Sittingbourn, 
Kent, where it is the common practice. I have 
followed that system fourteen or fifteen years, 
and introduced it into Yorkshire four years ago ; 
therefore I feel it my duty to give you the follow- 
ing particulars. At the same time Ff also feel it 
my duty to caution those who are so burdened 
with parish rates, and other expenses, as to be 
losing their property rapidly, not to depend on 
this or any other system which they have not 
tried—but to give up such land while he can pay 
every one his due. Bet to those who are ina dif- 
ferent situation, and who occupy strong land, 
which they have regularly summer fallowed after 
several broadcast crops, I can recommend this 
plan, being confident that the land will produce 
more and better crops without being injured: 
and as landlords are interested in their tenants’ 
prosperity, if it can be proved that the land will 
produce more to the tenant, without being injur- 
ed by this or any other system, surely all those 
andior|ls who hae bound their tenants to sum- 
mer fallow, or any thing else which is injurious, 
will not only set them at liberty, but assist them 
in introducing a better mode. 

I once recommended this system (when it 
might have been of some use, had it been gene- 
rally practised,) which you will see if you turn 
to your Journal of February 24th, 1812. I was 
the writer of the letter signed J. S. 7. “On 
increasing the growth of Wheat.” My desire 
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ty, Uy pouting Out a way to grow sufficient our- 
selves, without having occasion jor foreign wheat, 
which was then selling as high as 130s. per quar- 
ter, as you will perceive by that paper. I feel 
sorry the words flough fiat were left out, after 
Kent, in that letter. It ought to read thus: 
“Jt is the practice in most counties to plough 
the land into ridges, for all kinds of corn, and to 
sow beans broadcast, and in the county of Kent 
to plough flat, and drill beans.” In other res- 
pects it gives atolerably plain account of the plans 
I have pursued up to the present time. 





In July 1817, I removed from the Isle of Shep-} 


py, to this place, and as soon as possible put in 
practice the plan I had before recommended. 1 
found the farm full of twitch (or couch,) colts- 
foot, docks, and other weeds although it had 
been regularly summer fallowed ; in about eigh- 
teen months I had effectually cleaned it without 
fallowing, except one field for turnips, but not 
without considerable expense, for which the price 
of corn since has not paid. The following is the 
way | cleaned and cropped it : immediately after 
harvest I set a sufficient number of light turn- 
wrest ploughs, (1 mean considerably lighter, and 
of more simple construction, than the common 
Kent plough, though called Kent ploughs here, 
and considered heavy) to work, but without 
wrests (or mould-boards) or coulters, with shares 
from 12 to 27 inches broad, according to the 
strength and state of the land as to weeds, always 
taking care that the shares worked under all the 
roots of twitch, by which means the land was 
completely broken and the roots raised so near 
the top as to be got out by scarifiers and har- 
rows; but my favourite implement for that pur- 
pose is what is called a shake drag in Notting- 
hamshire. It is a strong harrow with fixed han- 
dles, and teeth projecting forward, so as to work 
the land effectually, but not too heavy for a 
man to lift with ease. 

The broad-shareings and dressings were re- 
peated where necessary: the season being favour- 
able, part of the land was limed the last dress- 
ing, and the whole Jeft well water-furrowed 
(the land being strong and inclined to wet,) till 
the latter endof January or beginning of Febru- 
ary, when as much of the remainder was ma- 
nured as my stock would permit, which was 





rowing, &c. (which I am very particular about)[ FROM THE VERMONT REPUBLIGAN AND YEOMAN: 
in the way I described in the letter I have refer- 
red you to. ‘The horse-hoes pulverize a sufficient 
quantity of the soil forthe wheat to take root in, 
and the bottom being well ploughed up, leavesa 
surface covered with smail clods, which is useful 
to the wheat in the winter and spring, and which 
prevents the land running together, as is often 
the case after summer tallows*. I have often 
known it cfter beans, when it has not been plough- 
ed suiticiently deep. 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that land managed as above will be ina much bet- 
ter state to produce a full crop of wheat than if it 
had been summer fallowed. 

The land | found in summer fallow, clover lay 
and turnips, was sown with wheat, and cleaned, 
after the next harvest, in the way I have before 
described : ever since, my farm has been kept 
ciean without much difficulty. 

lialf my land grows wheat every year: the 
crops have not diminished, but increased in quan- 
tity and quality. About half of the other grows 
beans, one fourth clover, and the remainder po-| has now arrived, and as the quality and value 
tatoes and early tares, with which I use a consid-| of the cloth depends much upon the manner in 
erable quantity of clover for soiling my horses,| Which these are accomplished, permit me to 
feeding, and other cattle, to increase the quanti-; recommend to the farmers of Windsor County, 
ty and quality of my manure. I also grow tur-|the practice I have adopted and pursued for a 
nips after tares for the same purpose, and always|S¢Ties of years. Experience testifies to its su- 
cart out manure upon mould or scrapings of roads!PCT0r excellence. 1 take a hogshead, tub or 
and cover it up to prevent waste, till it is want-| Potash kettle, and place it immediately in the 
ed; it is then turned and used for potatoes, tares,|Vicinity of the stream, where I propose to wash 
or laid on for beans, as I have before described.!{™Y Sheep. I then heat water and make a 
I have found the turnwrest ploughs, used in the/Strong soap suds, as hot as the hand can con- 
way I cleaned my land, preferable to any other/Vemiently bear. Then let two men take the 
implement in fallowing for turnips, or when land is sheep, one at a time, and emerse them com- 
required to be got clean and fine in a short time : pletely, except the head, in this suds, and keep 
if used with a share not too broad (say 12 inches) them in a minute or two, until the wool be- 
particularly the first time, the land may be work-'Comes saturated with it. The sheep are then 
ed effectually, if not very stiff, with two horses, taken immediately into the stream, and the 
to a sufficient depth, the earth raised and broken! Wl at once assumes the beauty and white- 
without turning up a stiff bottom (whichis gener- NESS Of cotton. This process is not only sim- 
ally the case when ploughed in the common way, Pl¢, but expeditious. | en: turn my sheep in- 
and which the sun bakes so hard as to prevent its|t° a clean pasture, where they will have no 
being sufficiently pulverized afterwards ;) the) OPportunity of getting into the dirt, and thus 
moisture is preserved in the land, so as to pro-) their fleeces. If the Weather is fair, q 
mote the growth of the seeds of weeds, while usually permit an interval of about three days 
working, and the turnip seed when sown. The} between washing and shearing. Vhough the 
roots of couch are not cut, and are left on the top, Wel will dry in two, yet four days are neces- 
exposed to the sun, and got off with ease, which! S@’Y to restore to it the natural oil and moisture 
would not be the case if ploughed with a com-,{rom the shecp, which conduces so much to its 
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Sukkpy.—Since the manufacture of cloth has 
become an object of primary importance, any 
attempt to improve its quality, and of course, 
its value, cannot but receive the cordial assent, 
not only of every farmer, but of every one 
friendly to the real independence of his coun- 
try. Perhaps, in no point, have the true inter- 
ests of our country been more prejudiced, than 
in the inundating influx of foreign cloths. Per- 
haps the progress of national independence, in 
no individual instance, has been more retarded, 
than in the strong partiality for cloths of a for- 
eign fabric. In order to manufacture cloth in 
this country, that will successfully compete 
with foreign fabrics, nothing is more wanting 
than requisite attention to the preliminary steps 
in the process. 

As the season for washing and shearing sheep 








carted on when the land was frozen so astobear 
the carts: as soon afterwards as possible it was} 
ploughed with a turn-wrest plough (with wrests) | 
which when well done turn the manure quite under, ' 
to such a depth as not to be brought near the sur- 
face by drilling or horse-hoc ing the beans, or the 
strength exhausted by evaporation. My beans,) 
which are early, and productive, were drilled, 
20 inches between the rows (which I prefer to 
24, as recommend by Mr. Rhodes, for there is 
sufficient room for the horse to walk without in- 
juring them, the horse-hoe works nearer the 
rows, and the land is sooner shaded from the! 
sun ;) the beans were horse-hoed threc times, and} 
hand-hoed twice, and well earthed up with a) 
plate fixed to the horse-hoe the lasttime. The} 
beans were cut before the leaves were off| 
(which is earlier than is common in this neigh-; 
bourhood,) to increase the value of the straw 
for fodder for my horses, and laid down in 
quarter sheaves across the rows till properly 
withered, then tied and stacked (or shocked) in 
rows as wide apart as convenient, and the land 
between the rows broadshared immediately, har- 
rowed, and the bean roots, &c. burnt or ta- 
ken clean off; and as soon as the beans were 
carried or moved, the remainder of the land 
was cleanedin the same way. 

By the above means the land was cleared of 
twitch, and atthe proper season ploughe: dee} 





i breeder. 





enough to bring up all che manure, sowed 01 
drilled with wheat, and managed as to water fur- 





mon plough ; and the land may be worked to a advantage. F 
greater depth, and more effectually destroys| Shearing, the next step in the process, de- 
coltsfoot, thistles. and other weeds, than scari-|™#nds more attention than is ordinarily devo- 
’ . > ~"e 5 —_— : a 4 
iers, ted to it. The shearer should be extremely 
I fearI have extended this to too great a/C#utious that he does not cut the wool but once. 


length ; if so, cut it down as much as you think| He should in no instance mend his clip, but 
proper. suould kecp the shep in such a position, that the 
skin may be smooth, and thus enable him to 
cut the wool close and even. It may always be 
observed, that the extremities of the wool of 
yearling sheep that have never been shorn, are 
The intelligent writer of the above is the}Uch coarsc rthan towards the body. The best 
brother-in-law of Mr. Champion, the breeder of}/method to be adopted in such cast a that } know 
the fine stock lately imported by the Editor o1/, is, tor the shearer to clip the ends before the 
this paper, and sold to Col. Lloyd. Mr. W right| Sheep is shorn, 
is now in this country with a view to Agricuiwural| After the fleeces are off, I proceed to cull 
observation and settlement as a farmer, and stock!and sort the wool, with the utmost care and 
His tour will be limited, chiefly to the/attention ; as every thing cepends upon a pro- 
wesiern parts of Pennsylvania and New ‘ork;|per division of the wool, im the manufacture of 
from such of our subscribers and friends us he} the best cloth. My method in making these 
happens to meet with, the Editor requests in| divisions has usually been the following: 1 take 
his behalf, the favor of those attentions and hints!from my best sheep about onc fourth of the Heece, 
in the way of his business, as cannot fail to prove|viz: from the shoulders as far back as the ribs 
alike useful and gratefulto a stranger secking ajextend, and generally half way down the sides, 
piace of settiement in aforeign country. This 1 ca!l No. 1, and lay it in a clean place 
Editor Am. Farmer. jon the scatfold, where it cannot be injured by 
———_—_- ——___—_—— —— |the fowls or chaff. For No. 2, 1 take a sirip 
of wool tarther towards the neck, down the s ces 
and towards the hips, and place it with the Lest 
part of the wool trom my second best sh ep, 
and so continue until I have made about eight 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOs. WRIGHT. 








* Vis is a very just remark : soils that are afi 
19 hudcle or be rendered sfpuey with rains, ought 
not to ce pulverised too sine bcfore sowing. 

Edit. Larmere’ Journal. 
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divisions, having reference to the length and) quality and beauty to any Leghorns imported, and 
quality. This I consider about the proper|if they can be afforded as cheap, they will have 
number of sorts to be culled, in lots of sheepja preicrence, and thence be an essential beneht 
generally. Too much discrimination cannot be|to the country in retaining its species and promo- 
exercised in making these divisions, as a small ting itsindustry. We hope that this experiment 
quantity of coarse wool, mixed with fine sciec-)will succeed, and that others in different parts ot 
tions, will materially diminish the value oi the the country will engage in similar enterprises. 
cloth. <n () 

After my sheep are shorn, I bape about SIX! FROM THE BERKSHIRE STAR 

ounds of butter, six ounces of tobacco, one} oar ae Ghee ae 
Pint of tar, and two ounces of sulphur, or in| AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 
this ratio, and put them intoa kettle over a small} In Saxony, the Shepherds have no fixed wa- 
fire, stirring it frequently for about one hour. ges ; but are allowed a profit on the produce of 
I then take it off and let it cool until] can bear|flocks. From the adoption of this arrangement 
my hand in it. Then with acloth dipt in this'the sheep owners derive great advantage, as the 


inow in 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1822. 

i? As we are aware, from enquiries that 
have been made, that many will be disappoint- 
edin not secing the official account of the last 
Cattle Show in this No. of the Farmer—and as 
many people erroneously suppose it to be the 
duty of the Editor to prepare it, we are in a 
manner forced to explain, that that duty is 
committed by the Society to much abler hands. 
it would no doubt have been performed before 
the most satisfactory manner, if Mr. 


composition, I rub the sheep and lambs tho-:shepherds have no inducement to deceive them,! Howard had not been unavoidably called away 


roughly. This process will be found extreme-|but onthe contrary are interested in taking care 
ly salutary in preventing the sheep from tak- of the flock. 

ing cold, as the oil and tar will kcep the dews} How far this practice is feasible in our coun- 
and rains from penetrating so much to the skin.;try, it would be rash to assert; it is however 
It also hastens the growth of the wool, and the; worthy of investigation and perhaps of trial. r 
ensuing year it will be found to have increased! ‘The juice of carrots, added to cream in Win- 
the size and fineness of the fleeces. Without;ter, will givethe butter made therefrom, the fla- 


to New York, before the close of the exhibition ; 
and we doubt not he will avail himself of the 
first leisure moment to connect all the details, 
and we shall be happy to present as soon as we 
can obtain it, the report of the whole proceed- 
ings. 


BAKEWELL, OR DISHLEY, OR NEW LEI- 








this application, the sun will for a long time)vorand appearance of that made in Summer.— 
scorch the hides of the sheep, and by closing! [Feeding the cows with carrots is better.] 

the pores, thus destroy the genial influence of} A table spoonful of unslacked lime, given to 
the natural oil and moisture, so necessary to the! Horses, regularly with their water or food, for 3 
The tobacco is addedjor 4 days, night and morning, will completely ex- 
to destroy the ticks, which it effects in a few pel the Bots. ; 
minutes after the application is made—The ob-| Water in which Potatoes have been boiled, it 
ject of the sulphur is to prevent dogs and wild)issaid, will protect cabbages, turnips and vines, 


rapid growth of the wool. 


CESTER SHEEP. 
Those who have been hitherto disappointed, 
‘and others who may now desire to procure a few 
of this valuable race of sheep, may now be sup- 
plied, on making early application to the Editor 
of the “ American Farmer.” 





animals from molesting the flock, which effect it from the ravages of flies and bugs. 

will have for a long time. | Itisasafe maxim, that grain shou/d never be 
As cleansing the wool, 4cfore it is taken off, sown but when the ground is /aid down to grass, or 

is much less expensive, it is also much better.|ploughed from it. 

Hf cleansed after, it extracts the oil so necessa-| it is remarked by Sir John Sinclair, that neither 

ry to be retained, and the wool becomes more| Wheat or rye straw should be given to A/u/es, as 

harsh, and less capable of making good cloth. {it disagrees with them, and will render them un- 
If I should be deemed minute in my details,|fit for labour. 

my apology must be found in the importance of} ‘To insure a good supply of manure for the en- 

the subjects. suing year, profit of every favourable opportunity 

a to draw bog and swamp earth into the Barn Yard. 


AMERICAN GRASS BONNET — 
FACTORY. * Prevention is better than cure.” 
It affords us unfeigned pleasure to give our rea- * GAPES.” 
ders thé following intelligence from the Hartford] Take a piece of assafetida about the size of a 
‘Times; and we sincerely hope the ingenious and|hen’s egg; beat it tolerably flat; then wrap a 
industrious ladies who deserve so much praise for) piece of cotton cloth round it, and nail it to the 


MANU- 


> For sale a thorough bred bull two years old, 
of the celebrated Holderness or milk breed— 
‘from an imported sire and dam, both of which have 
itaken the highest prizes given at the Brighton 
\Cattle Shows. He is avery superior animal, and 
‘may be had for less than it would cost to transport 
,one from England to this country. The Editor 
ican with the utmost confidence recommend him 
to any friend desirous of improving his stock in 
their mi/king properties, without sacrificing size, 
shape, or quality of flesh. 
——P Ga — 

PRICE CURRENT—corrEcTED WEERLY. 

Flour from the wagons, $6 75—-Wharf 
' ditto sales have been made at $6 50 cts. cash 
|'—Best white Wheat fit for bakers flour $1 50 cts. 
—Common white 140 to 145 cts —Red 138 to 140 


their efforts hitherto, will meet with every fa- 
cility in their new enterprise, which a liberal pub- 
lic should bestow, and an ample reward in its com- 
plete success : 

We are gratified to perceive by an advertise- 
ment in our paper this week, that an establish- 
ment is about to be commenced in Wethersfield, 
for manufacturing Grass Bonnets and Hats, and is 
intended to be carried on to a considerable extent. 
Mrs. Sophia Wells, who is to have the principal] 
superintendance of the establishment is the lady 
whose ingenuity first wrought this kind of bon- 
nets, and who has been voted for one of her ef- 





bottom of the trough where they are daily wa-|cts—White corn 80 cts.—Yellow 76 to 78 cts. 
tered: this methodis to be adapted in the spring!_Rye 70 cts—Oats 40 to 45 cts—Bran per 
of the year, when the hens begin to bring forth} bushel, 15 to 17 cts.—Shorts, do. 20 to 22 cts.— 
their young broods, and it will be attended with} Plaster of Paris per ton, $3 50 cts—Shad, No. 1, 
invaluable success in preventing that destructive |trimmed $8—No. 2 do. $7—No. 1, untrimmed, 


disorder. * RUSTICUS,” 
=n 0 ae 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Spar- 
Ta, Geo. 28th May, 1822. 

“Our corn and cotton crops look pretty well— 
the latter is always planted in drills, in my set- 
tlement from three to five feet apart, according to 
the richness of the land, and lett from six to ten 


forts, a valuable Medal from the royal Society of\inches apart, one stalk in a place—the drill sys- 


Arts in London, and was offered a handsome pre- 
mium in money on condition that she should fur- 
nish the Society witha sample or description of 
the grass, and an account of the mode of preparing 
and manufacturing it, with which condition, we 
understand, she has not complied. She has also 
obtained a patent for the invention. The other 
young ladics who are to act as superintendants, 
save we believe received premiums for grass bon- 
nets from the Agricultural Society of this county. 
It must give satisfaction to every person to wit- 
ness this attempt toemulate an ingenious and ele- 
gant foreign manufacture, the importation of 
which has drawn vast sums of money from our 
country ; especially asit is founded upen female 
skill andindustry. There is no doubt that grass 
bonnets and hats can be manufactured equal in 


tem with the former is making its way with deep 
ploughing, and for this purpose we use generally 
Wood’s patent and the Deagan ploughs. This is 
the only plan, in my opinion, to restore our lands, 
that have so much suffered by the wretched sys- 
tem pursued here, Prejudice is wearing away, 
and improvement begins to appear. I enclose 
you afew seed brought here by some of our Af- 
ricans from the lower districts of South Carolina: 
—they are thought to be the Ochra seed—please 
inform me if I am right in my conjecture.” 

7° The seed sent by our correspundent are the 
Ochra, and is considered when ripe and roasted 
the best substitute for coffee, and when cut up 
and boiled in the green state with the pods, 
with a small quantity of meat, makesa very rich 
fine soup. 





$7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrings No. 1, $2 75 te 
42 874 cts—No. 2, do. $2 50 to $2 624—Whis- 
key 33 to. 34 cents—Soal Leather per Ib. 
25 to 27 cts.—Skirting, ditto 30 to 23 cents.— 
Upper whole side, $3 to $4 25 cents—Can- 
dies mould per lb. 15 to 17 cts.—Dipped, do. 13 to 
'14 cts.—Spermaceti, 35 cts.—Beef, Fresh, per lb. 
18 to 123 cts.—Pork, 6 to 9 cts.—Veal, per lb. 6 to 10 
cts.—Mutton per lb. 6 to8 cts.—Lard per Ib. 12 
cts.—Butter per lb. 31 to 374 cts—Cheese per lb. 
12 cts.—Eggs, per dozen, 124 cts.—Hickory wood 
$4 50 to $5—Oak, do. $3 to 350—Pine, do $2 25 
to $3.—Tar, North Carolina, $2 25—Rosin, $2 
25— White pine boards per M. $10 to $30—Bees’ 
wax, per 1b. 374 to 40 cts.—Salt, Liverpool coarse, 
pei bushel 50 to 55 cts.—Turks Island, 65 to 70— 
St. Ubes, per bushel, 55 to 55. 

MARYLAND Tosacco—raised by Charles M‘- 
Elfresh sold for the following prices:—2 hhds. 
yellow, S$25—2 do. spangle, $15—1 do. sec’d. 
$5—1 yellow, $32—1 do $26—By P. M‘Elfresh, 
1 old ground $14—4 at $8—1 second, $4.— 

VIRGINIA ToBAcco—a few hhds. sold for $6 
25 to $8 50—no sales of Kentucky. 
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Pompey and Vespasian bore in their triumph: marshes are no longer stagnaced, and Punine, 


HORTICULTURE. 











POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 
—Second dition. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is now universally allowed, that no coun- 
try ever attained to such eminence, either in 
commerce or the arts, as the british nation has 
at present. 

As the mind has become more enlightened, 
the taste of course has 'ecome more pure; 
whence it is no wonder that man in this island 
has now so much directed his attention to an 
employment which the Almighty deemed best 
adapted for his happiness in the creation of the 
world: ‘“*And the Lord took the man, and put 
him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and 
to keep it.” 

No people of old, in their greatest prosperity, 
ever ceased to cultivate and honour this useful 
pursuit, which, far from being considered a 
mean and vulgar study, commanded the atten- 
tion of kings themselves. Of Solomon it is writ- 
ten, that “* he made cedars to be as the syca- 
more trees that are in the vale for abundance,” 
and that. he wrote a history of all the plants, 
from the cedar of Libanus to the moss growing 
on the wall. 

The chinese have ever been celebrated for 
their attention to horticultural pursuits. A pea- 
aint, whose garden or iieids are cultivated with 
the most care, is rewarded by being made a 
mancarian ot his class. 

Among the Persians, horticulture was most 
strictly attended to, if we may trust the author- 
ity of Xenopnon, who states that Cyrus the 
Younger was accustomed to inform himself, 
whether the private gardens of his su)jects 
were well kept, and yielded a plenty of truit ; 
that he rewarded the superintendants or over- 
seers whose provinces were the best cultivated ; 
and punished those who did not labour, and 
improve their grounds. I will not here omi 
the just compliment 
narch, who was telling him that many of the 
trees they were looking at had been planted 
by himseli. The Lacedzinonian, observed * That 


of Lysander to this mo-; 


trees which they had procured from the con- 
quered nations, as monuments more durable and 
useful than those of brass or marble; and long 
before their time, after the sacking of Carthage, 
the Senate reserved from the libraries of that 
great city only twenty-cight volumes, ‘the wri- 
tings of Mago on Husbandry,) which they caus- 
ed to be translated into the Latin language, not- 
withstanding Cato had so lately written on the 
same subject. 

As soon as they had in some sort made them- 


clear the forests, and encourage agriculture, 
| which in this country was but little attended to, 
lexcept upon the coast ; and at that period the 
island possessed but few fruits, which for want 
of proper culture must have been very inferi- 
or in quality. 





| As the Komans made a practice of conveying 
jto their native country the natural producuons 
of the cofiquered nations, and cultivating them 
with such care as to make them flourish as 
jthough indigenous to the climate, it is probable 
ithat, after the fall of their empire, the Crusa- 
ders, who often made that part of the world a 
rendezvous, observed and acquired a relish for 
many of those rarities, and vrought back to their 
homes, not only new fruits, but those of their 
Native soil in an improved state. After this, the 
intercourse of the priests with Rome perhaps 
served to introduce other fruits, as the Catholic 
religion, enjoying frequent abstinence from ani- 


mal food, must have made the possession of 
fruits more desirable. 


But it was during the reigns of Henry the. 
Eighth, aad Elizabeth, thatthe most valuable 
fruits were introduced into this country, for at 
that time the desire of discovery pervading 
England, many fruits, plants, and vegetables, 
jhitherto unknown, were brought to this island’! 
‘from the new world. At that period so little 
,does horticulture seem to have advanced, that 
{Elizabeth was obliged to procure her salads, 
from Holland ; and, according to Fuller, green) 





‘try. ‘“* These,” says he, ‘* were dainties for la-' 
\dies—they came so far and cost so dear.” 

: About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, ‘usser, Gerard, Bacon, and others, | 


selves masters of Britain, the Romans began to; 


which formerly succeeded au untavourable sea- 
son, seems no longer to be dreaded, 

The Horticultural! was established in 
che year 1809, in order to give further encour- 
iwement to this art, and to extend the best 
possible system of it to every part of the king- 
dom. By means of this company, what is dis- 
covered in one place, may be sent post as it 
were to others, through the remotest corners of 
the dominions, without travelling as before, 
by ages. Besides this advantage, individuals 
have sent out men of science to every quarter 
jof the known world in search of plants, which 
|have since been so diversiicd and inuitiplied, 
as to make it almost dificult to discover more 
varicties. 
| The author has ascertained, by the assistance 
fof the Hortus Kewensis, that since the discove- 
iry of the new world, we have produced 2,345 
‘varieties of trees and plants from America, and 
upwards of 1,700 from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in addition to many thousands which have been 
brought from China, the Fast Indies, New Hol- 
land, various parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
until the list of plants now cultivated in this 
country exceeds 120,000 varicties. 

But flowers have princinally engaged the care 
and study of students in horticulture and botany, 
while fruits have been in comparison rather 
too much neglected, though of the two the latter 
are intrinsically the most valuable, for since the 
more frequent use of fruits and vegetables in 
this country, many dreadful diseases, as the 
leprosy, &c. are no longer prevalent, or have 
Jost their baneful effects. 

Induced by these reflections, the author en- 
deavoured to discover to whom we are indedted 
for such comforts and advantages: in dong 
which, he met with considerable difficulty, ‘or 
modern historians are silent on the suvject, 
though they often dwell long on others not real- 
ly so interesting; and the few works in our 
language on this head, are either too expen- 
sive or strictly botanical for general readers. 
However, encouraged by the observation of Sir 


Society 





t pease were seldom seen except trom that coun-| Joseph Banks, that * Every anecdote that tends 


to throw light on the introduction, or on ‘he 
probable origin of plants now collected for use, 
is interesting, even though it is not quite per- 
fect,” he continued his researches til! he was 


. . . trope 9 hp ‘ark TON » $e nos ell ‘ . 
the worid had reason to extol the happiness of Cy-,turned their atteution to natural history and flattered that the work, originally intended only 


rus, whose virtue wasas eminent as his fortune, 
and who in the midst of the greatest affluence, 


the cultivation of useful and ornamental plants. ! 
After them, Linnzus altering and enlargi.g the 


as a private instruction for his family, might, 
with care, become worthy the perus:l of the 


spicndour, and magnificence, had yet preserved,;foundation upon which former naturalists had public, and enable him to make furtier ingui- 


a taste so pure, and so conformable to right} 
reason.” 

Socrates makes this noble encomium upon! 
agriculture: “ It is,” says he, “ an employment} 
the most worthy of the application of man, the} 
most ancient, and the most suitable to his “na- 
ture ; itisthe common nurse of all persons, in 
every age and condition of life; it is the source 
of health, strength, plenty, riches, and of a 
thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; 
it is the mistress and school of sobriety, tem- 
perance, justice, religion, and in short of all vir- 
tues, both civil and military.” 

To prove in what estimation among the ancients 
they were held who encouraged or improved 
this art, it will be only necessary to attend to 
what is stated by Plutarch, who says that Ce- 
res and Bacchus were mortals that were deifi- 
ed for having given to men immortal blessings, 
by bestowing on them the knowledge of raising 
iruits. At Rome especially, during the Com- 
monwealth, the greatest generals, consuls, and 
dictators, with the same victorious hands that 
overthrew the enemies of their state in war, 
turned up the earth in time of peace. 


built, raised that system which will remain as, 
long as science, time, and natural productions 
shall last, 

Since this, there has been kept up a con- 
tinued search for every kind of tree, shrub, and 
herb, that could either please the eye, gratify 
the taste, or contribute to the advantage of me- 
dicine; the hottest and the coldest climates 
have been explored: and those plants that, for 
want of a warmer sun, would not flourish natu- 
rally in this country, have had an artificial 
clime and temperature furnished tothem. Our 
cottage walls are now covered with the roses 
of China; our gardens with the flowers of Per- 
sia; and even the woods ornamented with the 
spiral blossoms of the Asiatic chesnut: in short, 
the various plants of all the worid have been 
introduced to beautify our happy land; and with 











to say, which are natives, and which are not. 
The Agricultural Society has succeeded in 
improving our farms, the very meadows of which 
are ciothed anew: this produces the grass of the 
italian fields, and that the pasture of the Ne- 
therlands: the chalky hills wave with corn, our 


{ 
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the accounts of the ancients with 


Ito treat on each 
to have 
filled volumes with names alone, since he finds 
one individual possessing 400 kinds of strawber- 
ries, and others as great a variety of goosber- 
ries, while the kinds of apples, pears, plums, 
cc. have 
plied. 

such success, as render it difficult sometimes|- 
Which who would learn, as soon may ‘el! the 





ries and discoveries, which has emboldened 
him to send it forth to the world. 
It has been the compiier’s wish and endea- 


vour to render the work a History of Fruits, 
that may not only be read through, but referred 
to, with some amusement; in it to blend entertain- 
ment with useful information, as much as the 
subject would allow; to combine and compare 
those of the 
moderns which are more improved; and,in short, 
species of fruit generally; for 
descended into varieties, would have 


been still more numerously nalti- 


And kinds are less material to Ais theme: 


sands 


Driv’n by the western wind on Lydian lands, 


Jr number, when the blust’ring Kurus roars, 
Che billows beating om [onian sores. 


Oryden’s Virgil, 
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AMUSEMENTS OF ‘THE TURS. 
To the Editor—Sir, I have always been 


; 


i Fiorses, as the Kcc 


( 
hia ~mmnt+ hart 
epinion that nothing would so much contribute te | 
nw” c 
pj 


preserve for us a fine race 
mgup on a resfectadle | 
ef theturf. They have been lately revived un- 
der the most promising circumstances in New 
York presided over and regulated by gentic- 
men of the highest respectability in that state. 
There was some taik here lately about following 
their example, amongst gentlemen w ho are alone 
able and capable of taking the lead on such occa- 
sions, and I hepe it will not be abandoned. Some 
object, on the score of the gambling and dissipa- 
tion which ensues, but it is not fair to argue from 
the rational use to the abuse of things, else we 


might with equal justice decry every species of 


amusement and recreation whatever. On that prin- 
ciple we had better all turn hermits at once, and 
seeking gloomy caverns and clear springs, live on 
blackberries and cold water for fear of being 
contaminated by the vices of society or enervated 
by the luxuries of civilization! Itis only requi- 
site thatthe thing should be taken in hand by 
gentlemen who have leisure and taste, and be 
sanctioned by the name of some one long known,and 
every where re spected for the urbanity of his 
manners, his hospitality and high character asa 


fair and liberal sportsman,* and success would be 


the sure and speedy result; we should have thou- 
sands coming from every quarter to spend their su- 
perfluous money in our neighborhood, and how 
much better would that be than sucking 
paws and moping and growling about hard times, 
like surly bears. What put it into my head to 
send you this scrawl, was reading in the London 
Sporting Magazine of April last,-the following 
COMPARISON 


fuotine, the amusements] 


your | 


AMERICAN FARMER, 


-REASE, mstead of the decline, of horse-racing. 
Never were so many bred stallions kept in Eng- 
land, as at present: never was Newmarket bet- 
‘y attended, than at the late mectings.”’ 

let us see how correctly this last soothsayer has 
prophesied, by a Newmarket comparison of the 
wo dates 1779 and 1819, of which, his date 1796 
is not, indeed, quite a medium—a circumstance 
of no great importance, presuming, however, 
that, in essentials, the period between 1769, and 
1789, was one of the most flourishing ever known 
in England or Europe, including France, which 
can be named, either before or since ; and in no 
particular to a greater degree, than in the high 
character of the horses, whether for racing, or 
for every useful purpose of the stud, the field, or 
the road: for within that period flourished Squir- 
rel, Bay Malton, Eclipse, Goldfinder, Bellario, 
Pumpkin, Mambrino, Mark Antony, Gimcrack, 
Shark, Masquerade, the Rocket Gelding, Magog, 
Woodpecker, Potatoes, Imperator, King Fer- 
gus, Rockingham, Phenomenon, Sir Peter,—a 
list, whetheras racers or stallions, it would not 
be easy to match at any other period. 

Newmarket Craven Meeting, March 22, 1779; 
‘Stakes won by Woodpecker, 16 starting—four 
sweepstakes, in amount 860gs.; three matches, 
'150¢s.—In all 1010gs. 

Newmarket Craven Meeting, April 12 to 17, 
1819: Won by Cannon Ball, 20 starting —twenty- 
two sweepstakes, 13,990gs. ; two fifties, and 13 
matches, 3010gs.—The whole, 17,000g¢s. 

First Spring Meeting, April 5, 1779: Sixteen 
sweepstakes, 8675 guineas ; five plates, 350gs. ; 
30 matches, (two quarter, and one half-mile 
/match,) 7355gs.—lIn all, 16,380 guineas. Seven- 
jteen of these races were over the B. C., six over 
the R. C., and one over D. C. 

First Spring Meeting, April 26, 1819: Four- 


’ 
1 
‘ 





Of the xumBER of RACES, and AMOUNT Of SUMS |teen sweepstakes, 7215 guineas; four plates, 300 


extremes both of short an long races, seem to 
have been abandoned. We seldom or never, at 
present, hear of quarter or half-mile matches, 
and those of six or seven miles, had been out of 
vogue long before the earliest of the two periods 
specified. Even racers over the B. C. or R. C. 
at Newmarket, or indeed four-mile races any 
where, now seldom occur, comparatively with 
the custom, of 1779, and the earlier periods.— 
The late Sir C. Bunbury was materially instru- 
mental in the introduction of short races, for 
which he had, probably, various motives. This 
perhaps may be connected with the late custom 
of breeding large leggy horses up to the height 
of full seventeen hands ; aform, it may be aver- 
red, in general, more likely to produce speed 
than stoutness. But after all, there cannot be a 
more solid motive in any view than breeding 
useful horses, and such as_ will serve as stallions 
for other purposes beside that of the turf; and 
more especially on account of the uncertainty of 
the stud, the best racers, full often, proving of no 
use whatever in getting racing stock ; and further 
onthe consideration that fifteen hands one half, or 
sixteen handsat most, may include, and perhaps, 
{with greater certainty, every desired quality of 
ispeed, stoutness, or of ability tocarry weight, as 
jhas indeeed been exemplified in the list already 
given. Hence perhaps, the sod of the B. C, 
might, with real use, be more trodden than of 
late years it hasbeen. It must nevertheless be 
impartially stated, that during the latter period, 
the character of the British thorough bred horse 
has continued to rise upouthe continent and in 
our Asiatic Empire, andthe export is far greater 
than in former times, and the prices high in pro- 
portion. 

From the generally large size of racers, give 
and take plates have been long since almost ex- 
ploded, and crossing and jostling races have been 





WON di NEWMARKET : of the NUMBER Of RACE |guineas; nine matches 2000gs.—In all, 9515gs. equally long out of vogue: this last, not prema- 
COURSES, and of COVERING STALLIONS, adver-|Of these races, only two were over the B. C., and,turely, forcertain, since it was arelic of barba- 


tised between 1779 and 1819: REMARKS on the 

fate TROTTING MATCHES. 

To the Editor of the Shorting Magazine. 
Sir, 

Says the author of the “Philosopical and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Horses,” published in 1796, in 
the chapter “‘ On Running Horses,”—** The sage 
lucrubations of our closet jockeys, which occa- 
sionally make their appearance in the daily 
prints, are in the following strain :-—* When the 
turf has sunk into that contempt it merits, we 
shall again have that race of strong boney horses 
to which our forefathers were accustomed ; the 


old English hunter will again rear his crest.’—! 


Precisely so, in part, it would no doubt be ; and 
we should again jog on after the sober rate of half 
a dozen miles per hour, uponthat marble-breast- 
ed sort, which old Bracken dignified with the 
name of “ pioneer horses ;” and again might we 
make along day of travelling fifty miles in a stage 
goach. So much for the strong boney horses of 
eur grandsires. Respecting the old English hun- 
ter, so highly in favour of these reforming jockeys 
he was always a half-bred horse, and how would 
they contrive to make such an one, without the 
help of racing blood? With paragraphs of the 
above tendency, may be classed those congenial 
ones, which, at least during every unfortunate 
period of war and distress, announce the decline 
ef the turf, and forbode with exultation its ap- 
proaching ruin. It was nothing uncommon in 
regular and authentic prophesying times, for two 
prophets, equally well bred, to predict clean con- 
trary things ; and I will be bold to foretell the 1n- 








* Such an one may be found not far from 
G** Stree. 


three only of three miles each. 

Second Spring Meeting, April 26, 1779 ; To- 
tal of money won, 8048gs. 

Second Spring Meeting, May 10, 1819: Total 
‘of money won, 1620gs. 
| ‘Totalof money won in the three Spring Meet- 
ings, 1779: 25,438gs. 
| Ditto, ditto. 1819: 28,135gs. 
| July Meeting (the 6th,) 1779: money won, 
\2785gs. July Meeting (the 12th,) 1819, 1980gs. 
| First October Meeting (the 4th) 1799 : money 
|won, 83llgs. Second Mecting, October 18: won 
5545¢s:— otal in both, 13,856gs. 

First October Meeting, (the 4th,) 1819: mo- 
ney won, 370lgs. Second Meeting, October 18: 
\won, 5796gs.— Total in both meetings, 9497¢s. 

General total of money won at Newmarket, in 
1779—32,079gs. 

Ditto, ditto, in 1819—39,612g¢s. 


Race courses in England, 1779, eighty-five—in 
Scotland two—in Ireland, thirteen. 

Race courses in England, 1819, eighty-nine— 
in Scotland, eight—in Ireland, five, six meetings 
being annually held between March and Novem- 
ber on the Curragh of Kildare. In 1779, only 
four meetings on the Curragh. 

Number of covering stallions for the turf in 
1779, sixty-three native, one Barb, one Arabian, 
and Chillaby, an Oriental horse, country un- 
known. 

Number in 1820, ninety-four, among which 
there appear no foreign horses. 

The observations which naturally occur are as 
follows: in the first place, the prophet who fore- 
told the increase, vice the decline of horse ra- 

ing, comes in first and first, beating the whole 


\Yism even among our true and high bred 
sportsmen; but of the low bred kind or 
‘leather-plate jockies, within memory of the pre- 
sent writer, it was most abominably savage, the 
iriders cutting out their competitors’ eyes, or 
|Knocking out their teeth with their whip han- 
idles! jtis to be taken for granted that crossing 
jis abolished, since in a match the old appendage, 
no crossing, never appears. 

| Currency on the turf, as wellas at the Bank, is 
‘also shortly about tobe changed, and guineas to 
|be metamorphosed into pounds, as previously and 
advantageously plates had been ready melted in- 
to purses. As to the speed of the English race 
horse, that ascribed to Flying Childers, namely, 
a mile in one minute, is only traditionary, such a 
trial and performance never having been record- 
ed; and the only authentic account with the stop- 
watch, and the greatest performance on record, 
is of the match between Firetaii by Squirrel, and 
Pumpkin by Match’em, 8st. each, the R. Mile 
for 500gs. in the First Spring Meeting, 1773.— 
This mile was run in one minute, four seconds and 
half. Squirrel was got by Old Traveller, and 
was both the speediest and stoutest horse of his 
day, and gct remarkably speedy stock. He ap- 
peared the shortest legged racer that we have 
seen. Thecovering price was reduced during 
the latter part of the best period, and subsequent- 
y, the capital horses being allowed a greater 
number of mares. 

From ¢odlutation to succussation,the digression 
ismighty easy and natural, as when the horse is 
dead beat at a gallop, he naturally falls into a 
trot. That isto say, 


“ Whether /ol/utation, 
At they do term’t, or succussation.” 








field of his prophetic brethren in a canter, The 
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‘Trotting, during many years, declined in this 
country, the high prices of the war having indu- 
eed the Norfolk and Ely farmers to pay more at- 
tention to growing wheat, than breeding trot- 
ting horses. ‘The trotting rage has revived, 
as it appears from the circumstance of seve- 
ral horses of this description being imported 
from the United States of America. In that 
country, both trotters and ambjers have been 
long much in request, and with respect to the 
former, the Americans have been always bold 
enough, in discourse, to challenge all England.-—— 
It has been now, for the first time, brought to the 
test of English and stop watch trial, but not with 
any proof of that superiority so confidently as- 
sumed by the American jockies. In fact, in all 
the late matches, whether with respect to the 
American or present English race of trotters, 
there has been full as much cry as wool. Not an 
individual of them has been found able to trot a 
mile in three minutes,a very clear indication that, 
as they say at Newmarket, we have trained off, 





London, are weekly paid for by the news carriers, 
who receive subscribers, and are allowed by 
the editors a certain profit. The country sub- 
scribers all pay in advance, an’ the very day 
their subscription expires, thcir names are 
stricken off the books, unless care has been taken 
to forward the necessary advance for another year 
or half year, as the case may be. The editors 
of papers in the United States are paid in a very 
different manner, and the consequence is, that 
they neither can incur the same expense, nor 
hope to realise the same profits as the editors, or 
rather the proprietors, of the London papers. 
‘Few papers in London are owned by the person 
/who acts as editor. Many of them are divided 
into shares, and owned by a considerable num- 
ber of proprietors, who, in proportion to their 
Share, bear their proportion of the expenditures 
land receive their proportion of the profits. 

In the British empire, as wellas inthe United 
States, the main profit of a newspaper is derived 
ifrom its advertising customers. Zhe Times, 





in the trotting way ; and from long disuse, we| formerly a ministerial, but now an antiministerial 


have nothing now to compare with the trotters of 
former days. The mare Phenomena was a stout 
and lasting trotter, but speed was not her play ; 
the great things she did, were in consequence of 
light weight, always carrying a feather, and trot- 
ting over a bowling green. She never could car- 
ry weight, and was repeatedly beaten for speed, 
en the road. So much has been said on the sub- 
ject of capital trotters of former times, in the 


paper, is one of the most expensive newspaper 
establishments in the United Kingdom, or in the 
world. The regular Jiterary establishment of 
that paper is: an editor, at 10 guineas (46 dol- 
lars 70 cents) per week; an assistant editor at 
6 guineas ($28) per week; and eleven reporters 
at 5 guineas ($23 33 cts.) per week, each. The 
duty of those reporters is to report Parliamentary 
idebates, law proceedings, discussions at the In- 





Sporting Magazine, that a repetition at presentidia House, Common Council, Livery of London, 
would be superfluous: suffice it to say that, about!and at all other public meetings. Some of those 
two orthree years before Mr. Aldridge trotted gentlemen are occasionally sent to report impor- 
his match, an account of which was some time tant trials and proceedings of public meetings in 
since given in these pages, there were atleast half the most distant parts of the kingdom. ‘Thus 
a dozen known trotters in and near the metropolis, the regu/ar expense of the diterary department 
which actually trotted the mile, a considerable of this paper is 71 guineas ($331 33 cts.) a week, 
number of seconds under three minutes, notjor three thousand six hundred and ninety-two 
jockied by a feather and over a selected course,' guineas ($17,229 33 cts.) a year, independent of 


but carrying their owners over the common road. 
There were several in Norfolk also capable of 
this performance. ‘They would start and trot the 
Arst mile off hand, underthree minutes. I speak 
as an eye witness, and from a number of trials 
which I rode. What would the two best of these 
horses have done with a good rider of seven 
stone, over Sunbury? I really believe ¢wenty 
miles in one hour; with respect to nineteen, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. 

Theaccounts we have had in the public pa- 
pers, of the mode in which some of these trot- 
ters have been ridden, are of the rum, or rather 
queer kind. The nags perpetually breaking in- 
toa gallop, andof all things, one of them trot- 
ting the last half mile in, whipped and spurred ! 
Ithink Mr. Albridge must smile at this new fash- 
ioned way of managing and riding a trotter— 
However, if the game goes on, we may hope for 
some improvement both in trotting and jockey- 
ship. A BIT OF A JOCKEY. 

EE 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 

A friend has put into my possession, and au- 
thorised me freely to use, for publication, a ma- 
nuscrift volume, containing some very interest- 
ing facts, touching the establishment and mode 
of conducting nearly all the daily papers in Lon- 
don. The volume is written by a gentleman 
who, for nearly thirty years, was engaged in the 
literary department of some of the London Jour- 
nals. We had supposed we had some know- 
ledge of the subjects of which this volume treats, 
yet we are free to confess that some of the facts 
nave excited no inconsiderable admiration in our 
minds. 

None of the London editors give credit to sub- 
scribers. Those papers which are served in 


,travelling expenses, &c. &c. 

The other expenses we do not exactly know, 
but they may be inferred from the following 
facts. Each paper has a stamp, which costs 
ijthree pence halfpenny (6 cts.) The salary of 
i\the proof reader is three guineas ($14) a week. 
The compositors’ wages are twenty-four guineas 
($112) a week. The paper is printed by means 
of a steam engine press, which is constantly at- 
tended by a regular mechanician. When to 
these we add the cost of the fafier, ink, house 
rent, clerk hire, &c.; still we have not embraced 
all the expenses of this great establishment. 
There is a confidential agent constantly employ- 
ed about the Exchange to obtain commercial in- 
formation, and procure extracts of letters receiv- 
ed by the merchants from their foreign corres- 
pondents. These extracts are purchased some- 
times at very high prices. Domestic occurren- 
ces, such as the proceedings of the police offices, 
at coroners’ inquests, boxing matches, races, 
fashionable routs and assemblies, court intelli- 
gence, and a nameless detail of minor occurren- 
ces, which make up the miscellany of a London 
newspaper, are furnished by a detached body of 
irregulars, who furnish their contributions at a 
certain rate per quantum. They are not paid 
unless their contributions are accepted for pub- 
lication. These irregulars pick up from two to 
eight guineas a week, according to their indus- 
try, their talents, and their opportunities. Esti- 
mating the expense of this department of the 
Times at but nine guineas ($42) a week, it makes 
the weekly expenses of the establishment, exclu- 
sive of the whole printing department, 80 gui- 
neas ($373 33 cents) a week, or four thousand 
one hundred and sixty guineas ($19,413 33 cents) 
a year. 

At the time our informant wrote, the daily 
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sale of the Times averazed 8,000 papers. Ws. 
have before said the price of the stamp is thi 
pence halfpenny, therefore, the dai/y stamp tas 
on the times wasequal to 4518 53 cts., or allow 
ing 313 publishing days in the year, the stamp du 
ty paidinthattime by the proprictors ofthe Times 
was one hundred and sixty two thousand two 
hundred and ninety six dollars and thirty cents. 
The amount of stamp tax is altogether indepen- 
dent of the tax which is paid for advertisements, 
which¢must be very great, as no advertisement, 
however short, is inserted without paying five 
shillings (60 cents) duty to the government. 

To shew the extra expence incurred on impor- 
tant occasions, we shall state afew facts from the 
manuscript before us. During the war with 
France, gentlemen were sent from the Times 
office, to report the operations of the British ar- 
mies on the continent. At Walcheren, at the 
bombardment of Boulogne, and on other occa- 
sions, the Times almost invariably anticipated the 
Government despatches, sometimes by days and 
even sometimes by weeks. 

This was particularly the case at Walcheren 
for many successive weeks. When operations 
ceased there, and the British army was ordered 
to re-embark, the Times newspaper published 
the final account of the proceedings three weeks 
before it was in the Government Gazette, and then 
the Gazette scrupled not to copy two whole 
columns from the Times of three weeks before. 
An Irish gentleman named Hogan, who died 
about five years after at Sierra Leone, where he 
filled the office of chief justice, was the Times’ 
correspondent at Walcheren. He had a regular 
attendant, who waited for his daily despatch, and 
immediately sailed with it in a fast sailing cutter. 
So soon as it touched the English coast, the des- 
patch was handed over toa courier, conveyed by 
blood-horse expresses to London, and the news 
appeared inthe Times the day next but one after 
the event had happened. Walcheren is an 
Island of one of the Dutch provinces, of which 
Middleburg is the capital. We will resume this 
subject. 

eum 
From Silliman’s Journal of Sciences and Arts. 
CASES OF DELIRIUM.,. 


Facts illustrative of the Powers and opertions of 

the Human Mind ina Diseased State. 
Some years ago a farmer of fair character, who 
‘resided in an interior town in New-Engiand, sold 
his farm, with an intention of purchasing another 
‘in a different town. His mind was naturally of 
Shortly after the sale of his 





a melancholy cast. 
farm, he was induced to believe that he had sold 
‘it for less than its value. ‘This persuasion brought 
lon dissatisfaction and evidently a considerable 
|degree of melancholy. In this situation, one of 
‘his neighbours engaged him to inclose a lot of 
land, with a post and rail fence, which he was to 
commence making the next day. At the time 
appointed he went in the field, and began with 
a beetle and wedges to split the timber out of 
which the posts and rails were to be prepared. 
On finishing hisday’s work, he put his beetle and 
wedges into a hollow tree, and went home.— 
Two of his sons had been at work through the 
day in a distant part of the same field. On his 
return he directed them to get up early the next 
morning, to assist him in making the fence. In 
the course of the evening he became delirious, and 
continued in this situation several years; when 
his mental powers were suddenly restored. The 
first question which he asked after the return of 
his reason, was whether his sons had brought in 
the beetle and wedges. He appeared tobe whol- 
ly unconscious of the time that had elapsed from 
the commencement of his delirium. His sons, 
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apprehensive that any explanation might induce. suds only, annually exhibits a luxuriance almost 
a return of his disease, simply replied that they equal to any thing this fertile neighbourhood can 
had been unable to findthem. He germeng produce. 
‘ose fr is bed, went into the field where he! : — 
had = nase a number of years before, and| Remarks on the —— by the Rev. Thomas 
found the wedges, and the rings of the beetle, a ’ atconer. 
where he had left them, the bectle itself having] 1. The above important experiment may per- 
mouldered away. During his delirium his mind | haps, remind the reader of the principle ingre- 
had not been occupied with those subjects with/dients of the oil compost, suggested by Dr. Hun- 
which it was conversant in health. iter of York. In this simple fluid manure, we 
Mrs. Smith, an intelligent lady, belonging to/have an animal oil, and the same alkali, but 
a respectable family in New York, some years|neither of them, perhaps, in so pure a state as 
ago undertook a piece of fine needle work. Shejin the manure, with the addition of fresh 
devoted her time to it almost constantly, for aj horse dung. The fresh horse dung is added in 
number of days. Before she had accomplishedjorder to produce heat and fermentation ; and a 
it, she became suddenly delirious, In this state, /delay of six months is supposed to be necessary, 
without experiencing any abatement of her dis-|to make the compost fit for use. All, however, 
ease, she continued for about seven years, when|that seems to be gained by the horse dung, is 
her reason was suddenly restored. One of the ithe animal oil, which may be united by the al- 
first questions she asked after her reason return-/kali during the progress of fermentation, and 
ed, related to her needle-work. It is aremark-jthe straw, which in the fermentation of the 
able fact, that during the lone continuance of her}compost will bind the mass together, and when 
delirium, she said nothing, so far as was recol-;decomposed on the ground, will afford a small 
lected, about her needle-work, ner concernin: ipply of vegetable matter. Ii we make the 
al, such suujects as usually occupied her atten- uparison strictly accurate on the other side, 
tion when in health. : iwe may observe, that in the fluid manure there 


A lady in New-England, of a respectable fam-|must be an increased quantity of animal matter 
ily. was for a considerable period subject to par- jin the water, after it has been used for the pur- 


These paroxysms came/pose of washing linen. 





oxysis of delirium. 


on instantaneously, and after continuing an in-| 
“ite time, went off as suddenly, leaving her} 


Sind per fectly rational. It often happened that 
when she was engaged in rational and interest- 
ine conversation, se would stop short in the 
midst of it, and become in » moment entirely de- 
lirrous, and commence a conv ersation On some 
other subject, not having the remotest connex- 
ion with the preceding one, nor would she ad- 
vert to that during herdeclirium. When she be- 
came rational again, she would pursue the same 
conversation in which she had been engaged du- 
ring the lucid interval, beginning where she had 
left off. —To such a degree was this carried, that 
she would complete an unfinished story, or sen- 
tence, or word, When her next delirious pa- 
roxysin came on, she would continue the conver- 
sation which she had been pursuing in her pre- 
ceding paroxysm ; so that she appeared as a per- 
son might be supposed to be who had two souls, 
each occasionally dormant, and occasionally ac- 
tive, and utterly ignorant of what the other was 
doing. 
———ae 0 


FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS, 


SOAP SUDS A MANURE. 

A few years ago my attention was attract- 
ed by the soil of my garden, reduced to a state 
of poverty unfriendly to vegetation.—Interest in 
all its future produce, influenced my wishes for 
its restoration. An invigorating manure was ne- 
cessary; but such..a stimulus could not easily 
be procured.—W hile considering which of the 
succedanea within my reach, had the greatest 
probable appearance of succeeding, it occurred, 
that possibly. some trivial advantage might be 
derived from the oil and alkali suspended in the 
waters of a washing. Pits were immediately 
ordered to be made, and in them, the contents 
of a tub, which my servant usually committed 
to the common sewer, were carefully deposited ; 
as washing succeeded washing, other pits 
were dug and filled, so that the whole garden, 
a small portion excepted, has in this manner 
been watered and enriched; that small portion 
remains a visible demonstration of the utility of 
this manure. There vegetation is still languid ; 
while the rest of the garden, invigorated by the 





The experiment then shews what is the ad- 
vantage of the application of the oil and alkali 
miy, aS a manure, and perhaps the delay of 6 
months in preparing the compost would not be 
compensated by any ~— efficacy, that may 
be expected to arise from the combination of 
the horse dung. It also appears from the expe- 
riment, that the compost is a more useful dis- 
covery than Dr. Hunter himself could justly in- 
fer from his own limited experience of its ef- 
fects. 

2. This mixture of an oil and an alkali has 
been more generally known than adopted, asa 
remedy against the insects which infest wall 
fruit trees. It will destroy the insects which 
have already formed their nests and bred amongst 
their leaves. When used in the early part of 
the year, it seems to prevent the insects from 
settling upon them; but whether by rendering 
the surface of the leaf disagreeable to the bo- 
dies of the animals, and thus repelling them, or 
neutralizing the acid they deposit, and thus 
preventing the leaf from contracting into a ne- 
cessary form for their reception, I cannot pre- 
sume to determine.—One of the modes by which 
this mixture indirectly contributes to the fertili- 
ty of the ground, may be by its destruction of 
the insects, which prey upon the plants. It is 
also, 1 think, to be preferred tothe lime water, 
as the wood ashes and lime, which Mr. For- 
syth recommends to be used for the removal of 
insects. It is preferable to the lime water and 
the lime, because lime loses its causticity, and 
with that its efficacy, by exposure to air, and 
must consequently be frequently applied; and to 
the dredging the leaves with the fine dust of 
wood ashes and lime, because the same effect is 
produced by the mixture without the same la- 
bour, and is obtained without expense. 

Mr. Speechley, in his treatise on the vine, 
published 1796, has used this mixture with 
great success ; but he has applied it awkward- 
ly and wastefully. He directs it to be poured 
from a ladder out of a watering pot over both 
trees and wall, beginning at the top of the vale, 
and bringing it on in courses from top to bot- 
tom. Mr. Speechley is not the first person who 
has thought of this application of the mixture. 
It is a fact which has been long known and 
neglected. 


by means of a common garden pom) .1a short 
tune; and this operation should be repeated as 
often as a supply of a mixture can be procur- 
ed; or if the water of a washing cannot be had, 
a quantity of potash of commerce dissolved in 
water may be substituted. The washing of the 
trees and wall twice a week for three weeks in 
the spring will be sufficient to secure them from 
the injuries of these insects. On the whole then, 
this must be considered as a vluable manure, as 
it can be obtained easily, at small expense, and 
in large quantities; and when its nature is well 
understood, will probably be no less esteemed, 
by the farmer than horse dung.—To the garden- 
er as well as the farmer, itis useful mixed with 
mould as a fertilizing compost; or when fluid 
may be applied to his fruit walls as a wash fatal 
to the noxious brood of predatory insects. 
NicHOLson’s Jour. V. 20. 


Remarks of a Countryman. 

The discovery of Soap Suds as a manure, is 
worthy of the consideration of agriculturists ge- 
nerally. In addition tothe applications of oil, 
pointed out by Mr. Falconer, I have used it with 
some success in the preservation of cucumber 
vines from the bugs which are detrimental te 
them. I also think that water and muskmellon 
vines might be preserved from the bugs by a 
timely application of Suds. The advantages of 
it are not suticiently known. Future experiments 
I am disposed to believe will stamp a value on it 
far beyond what we at present conceive or anti- 
cipate. 

A COUNTRYMAN. 


—a ) a 


FROM THF RALEIGH REGISTER. 


In your last paper I saw acure for the Botts, or 
as they are commonly called the Grubs, in Horses. 
It may be very correct ; but having learnt from the 
late Mr Craven, of this city, a much more sim- 
ple, and perhaps as effectual acure, I offer it for 
publication. He stated, that on a visit to Eden- 
ton, he could not procure for his horse any other 
food than cut oats. The horse having been ac 
customed to be fed on corn and fodder, he feared 
that he would not be able to support himself on 
cut oats. A few days after he arrived, the hos- 
tler requested- him to go to the stable. When 
there, he found his horse had passed a large 
quantity of grub worms, and every day while he 
stayed, he continued to pass them in a reduced 
quantity, sothat he believed that his horse was pre- 
served by this excellent food. 

POOR RICHARD. 


N. B. Western wagoners, who are in the ha- 
bit of feeding their horses on cut rye straw and 
meal, say they seldom die of the botts. 

Thelate Austin Curtis, of Halifax, who was 
known as the first horse keeperin the state, as- 
serted that human urine was the most certain 
remedy to remove grubs—by drenching with 
urine, and after some time giving a strong purga- 
tive. 


FISH. 

The Philadelphians have adopted the mode of 
despatching vessels to the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, for the purpose of procuring fish, which 
are to have their entrails and gills exivacted, and 
then packedin ice, in which state they are de- 
prived of the blood, which answers all the pur- 
poses of crimping ; for it is owing to the coagu- 
lated blood remaining in the fish, with the other 





parts, which deprives them of that sweetness and 


A considerable extent of wall may be washed |firmness, which they otherwise would have. 
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, OFFICIAL PAPER, 

Accompanying the Report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to the House of Repiresen- 
tatives, April 30, 1822. 





A statement shewing the annual amount of the 
total estimated receipts into the Treasury, and 
of the total actual receipts from 1802 to 182], 
inclusive ; and shewing particularly the amount 
estimated, and the amount actually received 
from customs. 


If these twenty years be divided into four se- 
ries, of five years each, it will appear that the 


proportions: 

In the first series, viz: 
sive, 84 parts in 500, or 17 per cent; and, in the! 
customs, 79 parts in 500, or 16 per cent. 

In the 2d series, viz.: 1817 to 1818, inclusive.) 
71 parts in 500, or 14 per cent. ; and, in the cus- 
toms, 75 parts in 500, or 15 per cent. 
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* In consequence of the law repealing the “ in- 
ternal duties,” this source of revenue, which 
was estimated at $2,500,000, froduced only 
$955,270 2v. 

{ in consequence of the law for the relief of the 
furchasers »; “ publiclands,” che proceeds of th 
sales of pudi« lands, which were cstimated at 
$1,600,006, umounted only to $1,212,96646. 


In the 3d series, viz: 1812 to 1816, inclusive, 
106 parts in 500 or 21 per cent; and, in the cus- 
toms 119 parts in 500, or 24 per cent. 

In the 4th series, viz: 1817 to 1821, inclusive, 
51 parts to 500, or 1u per cent; and in the cus- 
toms, 55 partsin 500, or 11 per cent. 

The difference between the estimates and re- 
ceipts is less during the last five years than du- 
ring any series of five years embraced in this 
statement. 

From the year 1802 to 1813, inclusive, the es- 
timates were made by Mr. Gallatin. 

From the year 1814 to 1846, inclusive, the es- 
timates were made by Mr. Dallas. 

From the year 1817 to 1820 inclusive, the es- 
timates were made by Mr. Crawford. 


————=_ (—” = 


Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the office of the 
American Farmer. 

QUERIES ON BARKING FRUIT TREES, 
AND ON IMPROVING GRASS LAND. 

Bromyard, May 8, 1821. 


Sir, 

I beg to inquire, through the medium of your 
valuable Journal, whether any of your corres- 
pondents can communicate a detail of the experi- 
ment tried in Scotland on darking fruit trees.— 
Sir John Sinclair, in his excellent ‘* Code of Ag- 
riculture,” page 438, mentions that “* Mr. P. Ly-| 
on, of Comely Garden, near Edinburgh, has tri-| 
ed the experiment on above 800 fruit trees, both 
young andold, and with great success.” I should; 
be glad to learn whether any account of this ex- 
periment has been published, and where itis to 
be procured ? Or if no such publication has ta- 
ken place, perhaps some of your correspondents 
would be kind enough to state the mode in which 
the experiment was conducted ; on what kinds of 
fruit trees ; at what season of the year; and what! 
now (or lately) appears to have been the effect ? 

Your Journal of April 2d containsa letter sign- 
ed J. S. and dated Hereford, March 16th, ‘on 
the improvement of Grass Land ;” in which the 
writer states, that he has effected great improve 
ments in his grass lands, so much so as to double 
their produce. Do me the favour to mention, in 
your next Journal, whether you are at liberty to 
communicate the address of J, S.. Asan inhabi- 








tant and occupier of land ‘n the same county from 
whence his letter is dated, I should be glad to 
profit by his instruction; and if hedo not forbid 
the visit, should be happy to inspect his improve- 
ments. I remain, Sir, i 

Your obedient servant, | 


veins W.G.C. | 

JG> We know the address of J. S. who isa ve-: 
ry respectable gentleman, and we doubt not that 
the correspondence will produce an agreeable 
eclaircissment. The experiment on fruit trees 
we have tried, but we conceive that several pre- 
liminaries are necessary to be stated, or under- 
stood, betore any useful information can be <le- 
rived. First, if the soil be good (including depth 
of bottom,) and the trees be healthy (7. ¢.) tree 
from canker and inoss, or nearly so, we conceive 
thatto dark them, as meant, would be hazard- 
ous ; perhaps not merely useless, but mischicv-, 





actual receipts have either exceeded or tallen|worth the 
short of tie estimated receipts in the following}be a case o: the latter kind which Sir John Sin- 

lclair has reterred 
1802 to 1806, inclu-! 


‘condly, if trees be un- 
sature of the subsoil, it is 
experiments. It must 


ous in the eat. Bui, 
healthy, owns to ca 
risa tO muke 
o, and it was our own case in 
the experiments above alludedto: the trees were 
cankered and mossy, and bore mean fruit. The 
outer bark wasremoved, by carefully slicing it 
downwards, any time during the early part of 
winter, taking care not to go too deep, but to take 
off allthe outside tothe sap green. The effect 
was, that the ensuing season the fruit was larger and 
more periect, and earlier ripened. (The whole 
trunk and main branches were done.) In the or- 
chard, two ribstone pippin trees stood contigu- 
ous ; the first year only one was operated upon, 
and the superiority of the fruit was very striking. 
The second year the other was done, and the 
same effect followed ; but the first tree was the 
worse for the barking, got rapidly weaker in 
growth, and has been headed down. The second 
tree was lesscankered, and bore a fair crop two 
years afterwards ; how it will goon remains to 
be proved, ‘The operation was tried upon a gol- 
den pippin, which had been headed down two 
years before, and this it almost killed; it was al- 
so tried upon a very healthy cherry-tree, which 
was quite spoiled by it. ‘Chus far our experience 
has gone, and we shall be glad to hear from Mr, 
P. Lyon, of Comely Garden, as a further report 
of the effect to be expected. 
Editor Farmers’ Journal. 

QUERY ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 

MICE. 
Northamptonsiire, May 10, 1821. 
Sir, 

If any of your readers know of a safe and ef-~ 
fectual remedy to destroy Mice ina wheat hovel, 
and will be good enough to communicate the 
same, they will confer a tavouron me, and Ihave 
no doubt, many others of your friends. My hov- 
els stand upon proper frames, to prevent their 
getting up. In former times we were not trou- 
bled as we are now with these destructive little 
animals. 

Iremain, Sir, &c. 
A. N. F. 
ON ROADS AND WHEELS. 

_ iv We have received a letter containing some 
very sensible corrections applicable to the letter 
printed in our last, from the author; but having, 
for brevity’s sake, made some variations from 
the original, they became unnecessary. Our 
able correspondent proceeds at considerable 
length, and with great ingenuity, to argue against 
the cylindrical wheels, both as to their strength 
and pressure (the latter on curved roads must ne- 
cessarily be on the two inner edges when going 
inthe centre, and on one inner and one outer edge 
when going on the side.) But as he goes princi- 
pally on the supposition that the cylindrical 
wheels are tobe enforced, we conceive it is not 
necessary to state his reasoning at large. He 
concludes his very able letter with the following 
experiment :-— 

“Since my last, Ihave had acone and cylin- 
der wheel made as follows: a circular piece of 
board four inches diameter for the naves; six 


spokes (six inches long for each whee!) of wire 
(No, 14.) andiron hooping from the same picce, 


for therims. The cone lL laid down with its out- 
side upon atable, and placed upon the nave 11). 
weight, which did not settle itdown one tenth of 


aninch. I then laid the cylinder, support on 
itsrims, on atable, and placed half a pov on 
the nave, and could but just perceive th ere 
ence ; but when] put on one pound, it very cvi- 
dently settled more down than that which had 
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the 101b. ; the weight upon the cylinder was then SECOND CATTLE SHOW, 
in part supported by the hanging of the spokes| He/d bu the Board of Agriculture of Great 
from the rim, which must have a tendency to Britain. 
make them become ricketty: the spokesand rim) we must confess that we take particular plea- 
of the cone were acted upon just the reverse.—| o.+¢ jn giving the following account cf the second 
This experiment will, perhaps, speak best for! Cotte Show held by the English Board of Agri- 
itself, and I hope will be a means of preventing) c.jture—we say the second, for although the Board 
the poor farmers from being driven to an EXPEN-| itse]£ was long since founded by that great agri- 
sive and useless experiment.” cultural luminary, Sir John Sinclair; and incalcu- 
remain, your’s kc. lable benefits have flowed from its labours in col- 
A Common LrIcksTERSHIRE FARMER-|)octing and disseminating useful information, 
rea yet it was not until last year that it first got up 
PEDESTRIANISM. an Agricultural Exhibition, and the second was 
ainer, the Kentish pedestrian, started on!held on the 22d and 23d of April /as¢. ; 
conor nid on the Woodford road, to perform his| The reader will perceive that the prize of a 
undertaking of fifty milesin seven hours and a}piece ot plate valued at 30 pounds sterling, and 
half, for a considerable bet. He went off well, }another valued at 20 pounds, were both awarded 
and was backed at odds to win, but he was beat\to our worthy friend Charles Champion, Esq., 
at thirty-six miles ; he kept on the whole time, |for the 4es¢ bull and cow of the “ Improved Short 
when he was four miles from home, and lost the orn” breed, and we take leave to remind 
match. jhim that the bull Champion, and heifers! 
ey ae White Rose, and Shepherdess, exhibited by the 
Match to Walk Twelve Miles in Two Hours. |paitoy at the late Mecviest Cattle Shet< 
This was a match for 100 guineas, for Mr. West,| were of this same stock, and procured from Mr. 
the pedestrian, to walk the above distance in the Champion. Hence it may be fairly presumed that 
stated time. It was done over a two-mile piece|we have put the country in possession of the 
of turf, at Chillingfield, near Barnet, about the|yery best of that breed in England, and in its) 
time of Rainer’s match, and the distance was ac-/preatest perfection. It will be observed that 
complished in fifty-nine minutes forty-sev en s€-|the Editor of the London Farmer’s Journal,—a 
conds. The pedestrian is nearly forty years of’gentleman of great ability of indefatigable in- 
age, and his manner of walking is very true, dustry and of much practical observation, re- 
there not being more than eight seconds differ-|marks as to Mr. Champion’s bull “ we cannot 
ence in each of his miles. ‘Time was backed at!but say he was by far the most complete and 
five and six to four. ‘handsome animal of his kind we have ever seen ;” 
TanpEM Drivinc—A match was driven on'and we know that Mr. Holdich has been in the 
Wednesday on the Lewisham road, for one hun-'habit of attending the great agricultural exhibi- 
dred guineas, by Mr. Gwilt, a dealer, who un-'tion at Holkham, and doubtless at many other 
dertook to trot two horses in tandem thirteen places. 
miles in one hour, and to wait three minutes if We have inserted a few of the toasts of the 
either horse broke into x gallop. ‘The horses did most general character given on the occasion, 
the first three miles in some seconds over twelve! omitting those of a personal or local cast with 
minutes, when the leader broke trom the trot, and |the speeches of members, interesting, no doubt 
half the distance was performed in thirty minutes!where they were delivered, but deriving that 
andthirty seconds. ‘Thedriver was going onatthe!jnterest chiefly from political considerations of 
rate of amile in four minutes and fhtteen seconds, Jocal origin and existence. 
when the wheel-horse broke into a gallop in the} 
eleventh mile, and the match was given up as 
lost. 


_ 





Editor Am. Farmer. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE’S CATTLE 
SHOW. 

Weare sorry tosee from a paper laidon the ta-|_ This interesting exhibition took place in Ald- 
ble of the House of Commons, the progressive |ridge’s Yard, Little St. Martin’s-lane, West- 
decline of the value of manufactured woolen! minster, on Monday, and Tuesday last. The 

oods and woolen yarn. For one year, to the 5th| Show was highly creditable and satisfactory, and 
anuary 1819, |many first-rate Breeders contributed their stock 
The total declared value was - £9,047,960 19 11'on the occasion. It is a very pleasing and in- 
To the 5th Jan. 1820 6,899,694 6 Sistructive sight, when gentlemen from various 
To 5th Jan. 1821 6,279,164 12 11 parts of the kingdom have the opportunity of see- 

It appears by the papers presented tothe House ing some of the best animals in all the celebra- 
of Commons respecting the Penitentiary at Mil-'ted breeds, and the public is much indebted to 
bank (ordered to be printed March 15,) thatthe exhibitors. For our own part, we had never, 
there are now 551 prisoners in that prison, the before these shows were instituted, seen any 
net expense of whose maintenance has been'specimens of the best Short-horned and Here- 
£14,: 80. 3s. 6d. for last year, which is £26. 17s.| ford Bulls, nor any breeding Cows of the im- 
per head. This is about half a guinea a week for »roved Short-horn breed: the sight was altoge- 
the board-wages of these worthy servants of the ther extremely gratifying. 

blic. But the lodging of these gentry is paid; We should be happy to enumerate all the 
or ata much more extravagant rate. ‘The sum |objects, with some observations on such as struck 
of £400,000, has been already expended on the/us more particularly ; but this, standing on our 
building of this prison ; which sum divided by individual judgment, might be imprudent ; be- 
551, gives about £722, a piece asthe sum paid for | sides which, many of the pens were without 
the erection of the residence of each of these|labels, and we should theretore, perforce, omit 
persons. A man who builds a house generally |some animals which ought, in all reason, to be 
gets 10 per cent. for his money, which wouldjcommended, The expression of just praise may 
make the house-rent merely, tor each of the very well be supposed to be embodied in the 
prisoners, £72. 2s. a year; so that altogether |decision of the Judges, whose award gave the 
they cost more per head than the junior clerks injhighest satisfaction to the company. ‘The Judges 
public offices, and about four times as much as|were—Mr. Elliman, sen. of Glynd, near Lewes; 
well-paid labourers with families in most counties} Mr. Joseph Russell, late of Warwickshire; and 
in England. Mr. Paul Bright, of Handley, Derbyshire. 


i — eee) 

Among the company in the Yard, we observed 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk ; Lord Althorp ; 
the Earl of Egremont; Sir Charles Morgan, 
Bart.; C. C. Western, Esq. M. P., J. C. Curwen, 
Esq. M. P., C. M. Cheere, Esq. M. P., Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. M. P., John Fane, Esq. M. P., 

> T. Tower, Esq., W. Childe, Esq., J. R. 
Smythies, Esq., Wm. Green, Esq., John Ellman, 
sen. Esq., W. B. Thomas, Esq., Charles Cham- 
pion, Esq) Wm. Lambe, Esq., J. W. Allen, 
Esq. &c. &c. The company, though not very 
numerous, was highly respectable. 

The number of animals exhibited were eleven 
bulls, seven cows, two heifers, six steers, twen- 
ty rams, thirty-five ewes, and six lambs; three 
tegs, eight boars, and twelve sows. 

Mr. Gibbs, the seedsman to the Board, shew- 
ed some choice specimens of red and yellow 
Mangel Wurtzel. 

THE DINNER. 

At five o’clock on Monday, about 40 gentle- 
men sat down toan excellent dinner at the Free- 
mansons’ Tavern; the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Macclesfield (President) in the Chair. After the 
cloth was drawn, the noble Chairman gave, 
“The King,”—“ The Royal Family,”—* Suc- 
cess to Agriculture.” According to the arrange- 
ment of the business, the Secretary, Mr. Geo, 
Webb Hall, then rose, and read the adjudication 
of the premiums, as follows :— 

Mr. Charles Champion, of Blyth, Notts, a 
piece of plate value £30, for the best bull of the 
Durham (or short-horned) breed, named Aide- 
de-Camp, aged 22 months. 

The Rev. George Jenyns, of Bottisham Hall, 
Cambridgeshire, a piece of plate value £30, for 
the best bull of the Hereford breed, five years 
old. Mr. John Putland, of Willingdon, Sussex, 
a piece of plate value £30, for the best bull of the 
Sussex breed, two yearsold; no competition. 

Charles Callis Western, Esq. of Felix Hall, 
Essex, a piece of plate value £50, for the best 
bull of the Devon breed, five years old. 

Mr. Charles Champion, a piece of plate value 
£20, for the best breeding cow of the Durham 
(or short-horned) breed. 

Mr. John Putland, a piece of plate value £20, 
|for the best breeding cow of the Sussex breed. 

Mr. John Walker, of Westington, Hereford- 
shire, a piece of plate value £20, for the best 
breeding cow of the Herefordshire breed. 

Charles C. Western, Esq. a piece of plate va- 
lue £20, for the best breeding Heifer of the De- 
vonshire breed. 

Mr. Henry Boys, of Salmstone, Kent, a piece 
of plate value £15, for the best ram of the South- 
down (or short-wooled) breed. 

Charles C. Western, Esq. a piece of plate va- 
lue £15, for the best ram of the Merino (or fine- 
wooled) breed. 

Mr. Humphrey Tuckwell, of Signett, Oxford- 
shire, a piece of plate value £15, for the best 
ram of the Cotswold (or long-wooled) breed. 

Mr. Stephen Grantham, of Stoneham, Sussex, 
a piece of plate value £15, for the best pen of 
Southdown Ewes. 

For three pens of Merino ewe tegs, belonging 
respectively to the Marquis of Londonderry, 
John Fane, Esq., and C. C. Western, Esq., an 
honorary premium of £10 each. 

Charles C. Western, Esq. a piece of plate va- 
lue, £10, for exhibiting the best boar, of his pe- 
culiar breed. 

Mr. George Dodd, of Chenies, Bucks, a ditto, 
for ditto. 

Mr. John Putland, a ditto, for ditto. 

Mr. Stephen Grantham, a ditto, for ditte. 

Mr. Stephen Grantham, a piece of plate value 
£10, for exhibiting the best breeding sow, of kis 
peculiar breed. 
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Charles C. western, Esq. a ditto, for ditto. 
Mr. George Dodd, a ditio, for ditto. 

Mr. Wm. Cawston, of Broadwater, Herts, a 
ditto for ditto. 

Mr. George Dodd, a piece of plate value £30, 
for exhibiting the best steer, or young ox, of the 
short-horned breed. 

Mr. John Walker, apiece of plate value £20, 
for the best steer, of the Herefordshire breed. 

Mr. John Putland, a piece of plate value £15, 
for the best steer, of the Sussex breed, in work- 
ing condition. 

The reading of the awards being finished, the 
noble Chairman delivered the premiums to the 
respective candidates, with his accustomed ur- 
banity, making suitable observations, and giving 
appropriate praise to each class of animals. He 
then gave, “* The Judges,” 
for the trouble they had taken, and for their able 
and judicious decisions. Mr. Bright returned 
thanks, for himself and his colleagues. 

“ The successtul Exhibitors of stock,” with 
three times three —Mr. Putland returned thanks 
for the fortunate competitors: for himself he was 
perfectly satisfied with the decision of the Judg- 
es. (These observations excited some merri- 
ment, Mr. P. having obtained no less than four 
premiums.) 

“The unsuccessful candidates, with thanks 
to them for sending stock.” ‘Lhe noble Chair- 
man accompanied this toast with saying that the 
only way to Set a premium, was by continuing 
to send stock to such exhibitions; knowledge 
and judgment were obtained, and emulation ex- 
cited; and success generally was the reward. 

Mr. Cawston, jun. returned thanks. He said 
there could be no feeling of disappointment 
where every one was satisfied ; perseverance sel- 
dom failed of its object; and he should for one 
not despair; but he rose more particularly to 
propose the health of Sir John Sebright, whose 
absence he much regretted; to him he was in- 
dcbted for the origin of the stock he had shewn 
this day (Merinos,) and every one knew how 
pre-eminently successful at public exhibitions 
had that stock been in his (Mr. C.’s) father’s 
hands. He would take the liberty of adding 
that Sir John wasa most liberal and excellent 
landlord. ‘The toast was drank with three times 
three, and every mark of affection and respect. 

** Success to the Fleece and the Flail,” 
* Breeding in all its branches.” 

Many other toasts were drank, and the com- 
pany broke up about 11 o’clock. 

We have to add that the dinner being on Mon- 
day, the attendance of company at the Show on 
Tuesday was so small, that the doors were clo- 
sed at an early hour. 








Mr. Champion’s bull 22 months old, weighed 
by Mr. Pickford’s machine, gave 16 cwt. 2 qrs. 
and 3 lbs. Of this bull we cannot but say he 
was by far the most complete and handsome ani- 
mal of his kind we have ever seen. He is called 
Aid-de-Campi, and was got by Warrior; dam by 
Charles ; g. dam Miss Colling, by Prince; g. ¢. 
dam by Comet. Mr. C.’s prize cow, was Miss 
Colling, now 10 yeas old, and has bred eight 
ealves ; she was got by Prince, and her dam by 
Comet. She is a pale red cow, having a very 
wide, level and beautiful carcase, with a hand- 
some, good sized and well shaped bag. Mr. 
Putland’s Sussex breed was very much admired. 
Mr. Western’s Devons also had singular merit ; 
as had likewise the Herefordshire stock. 

We believe there was some frig stocx from C. 
T. Tower, Esq. but we could not ascertain them 
froma want of labels. 


and thanks to them| 














The following statement, showing the classes}no difficulty in working it from 6 to 10 inches 
and professions of the Membersof the 17th Con-[deep, with two horses, (Ido not now work the 
gress, from the several states, has been prepar-jhorses as I did prior to my first letter on the sub- 
ed with considerable care, by a member frompject, but werk them abreast of each other,) and I 
Ohio, andit is believed to be very nearly, if not}am fully satisfied that there are, at least, 10 
quite accurate. [American Refiublic. |horseson the farms which ] superintend, either 

Si eke Ae te te Se CONC Of Which would work my plough 7 inches 

a. & o> * 8 <= Cjdeep, and follow a barshare that would complete 

* s 3 = 3 : = oS < one acre per day ; the labor would perhaps be too 

4 s ~~ S 2 le SO ein } cone wee ne Haw. hat 1. » they 

4 2. 2. & oS e{much, for more than one day, but I know they 

wn ila = ss * {could do it tor that period at least, in my substra- 

a ” tum that I have to till. 
i. With Mr. Cocke, the want of a sufficient num- 

OS a ee er 0 01 7) ber of teams, may form an objection to a full til- 
New Hampshire, .. 3 111600 lage ot this kind, but lam gent — able to — 
| Massac setts ss aa 9 ( ( Mand any number oF teams, that may stand in 
lees 1 oa ia . ots oe ; 0 ; : a need of. On emergencies, 1 resort to a greater 
Connecticut, ..... 4 0 0 2 0 0 1. 7)/Sumber of oxenthan J generally use, always hav- 
Vermont, ....... 5 10 00 0 0 6)'88 young cattle suitable, on the farms, and I 
New York ......16 7 01 3 0 0 Q27j;have in one instance, made an excellent worker 
New Jersey,...... 11 4 0 0 0 0. 6/9 astrong cow that was almost uscless as a mil- 
Pennsylvania,..... 910 210 1 0 23; ker. _My object is to economize human labour, 
Delaware,....... 2 00 0 0 0 0. gjandif Icannot spare horses, a yoke of good oxen 
Maryland,.......- 4311000 9 will work my plough, and keep at the heels of 
Virginia,........10 9 3100 0 93/|the horses in the barshare betore them, which 
NorthCarolina, ... 4 7 10 001 13 will be less expensive than a single horse in a sin- 
South Carolina,.... 3 6 0 0 0 0 0 g/gsle coulter plough, as cach must have a driver or 
Georgia, ........ 5 2 1 0 0 0 0 6/ploughman, “iy 
[Kentucky ....... 8 200 0 0 0 10 Your’s &c. 2 
Teumemec,.......3201000 6 JOSEPH DELAPLANE, 
Ohio, . ae eer ey ee ee De a Ae ee 6 ——aae () rie —_ 
POPMOR ik isn ce OS OC. OO OO 4 
Indiana, ........ 10 0 00 0 0 | TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
6 pee eh 0 ok De, @ Geer 18 ee mh ong ee Ne ee , 
POM 6 cscs FE OO OO. 0 1}0ON TRANSPLANTING YOUNG CEDARS, 
PONG... «+, cus ay ES ODE OS Oe 3 Sir, 
Missouri, ......- 10 0 0 0 0 O 1} The most eligible season for removing and 
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Territories. 
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MME. kw a 
99 
The Members were born in the states and coun- 
tries tollowing : 

In Virginia, ..... 37 | Brought over,. .. 170 
Pennsylvania .. 27 | InGeorgia,..... 4 
Connecticut, . . . 27 Kentucky, ... 
Massachusetts, . 23 Rhode Island, . 2 
North Carolina, . 13 ; 
New Yerk, ... 12 
Maryland, .... 10 
New Jersey,... 8 
South Carolina, . 8 
New Hampshire, 5 


Delaware, .. 

‘Tennessee, ... 
Beane, 2.023’ YZ 
OG 4 ce DS 
Bermuda,... . 


Total, 





Ces £18°s 


Carried over, ... 170 
<a> 0 <a 
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SUBSTRATUM PLOUGHS. 

Notwithstanding I have a host of eminent Far 
mers against me, at the head of whom stands the 
respectable President of our Agricultural Socie- 
ty ; to whom I am indebted for the origin of my 
plough, who prefers two coulters to three, I do 
most strenuously contend that three coulters are 
necessary to constitute a complete substratum 


transplanting the red cedar, is any time between 
the months of September and June. 

To insure their succeeding, it is necessary af- 
ter the holes are ready for the reception ot the 
young trees to prepare a_ sufficiency of earth 
which must be well mixedor puddled with water, 
|about the consistency of thick paint. ‘The holes 
‘must be filled with this mixture before the trees 
are introduced, that it may settle and complete- 
ly cover the roots. ‘he earth that is removed in 
digging the holes, if rich, will answer, if other- 
wise, good loam ought to be procured. The 
trees will grow amazingly fast if good soil is 
used. ‘This useful tree tor hedges has always 
‘succeeded with me when planted in this manner, 
‘andl am sure “ A Subscriber” will meet with 
; success if he will be governed by my experience. 
| He must be careful that the roots do not become 





jdiry by exposure tothe sun or drying winds before 


planting, as they are very susceptible of injury, 
and ought to be well guarded if removed to any 
distance. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble serv’t, 
R. 


June 9, 1822. 








= 





Editor’s Correspondence 





Columbia, S. C. June 5th, 1822. 
MILLET. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—1 have duly received your letter of 





plough ; at the same time I am willing to admit! 


rather better, and they being made in the common, 
way, will require sharpening or repairing less: 
frequently. 1 ploughed 25 acres with mine, this 
spring, and believe I can plough 25 more, before 
it will want repairing. As tothe draft requisite to 





Editor of the Farmers’ Journal. 


work it, | can with confidence assert that | found, 


the 24th ult. including two seeds of the Tea Plant 


that two coulters having broad feet, may pulver-|for which | am much obliged to you, and I assure 
ize the earth sufficiently, yet three will do it) you that if they come up, they will be weil taken 


care of, 

I send you here enclosed a few seeds of a kind 
of Millet which I distinguish by the name of 
Egyptian Millet, although I may be mistaxen ag 
to its native country. Its value, however, I dou ot 
not; and from a table spoonful of the seed I 
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brought from France with me, I have been able 
to give away enough to plant many acres. It was 
my intention to send you some of it earlier than 
this, but having neglected to send by a ftavoura- 
ble opportunity, I thought of putting it off tll 
_ next winter, when I shuilsend youa quantity tor 
distribution among your agricultural friends.— 
The plant grows about fifteen feet high, bears 
from ten to forty stalks from each séed, the cars 
are from eighteen inches to three feet long; but 
what I think its most valuable quality, is that it 
will like GuineaGrass, bear 4, 5, or 6 cuttings in 
the summer, and that horses and cattle are very 
fond of it; | know of no better plant for soiling. 
It is doubtful whether the seed enclosed can bear 
seed this fall, the season being so far advanced ; 


‘‘T am very glad you have,” said Drew, 
“I’ve nothing but an Irish stew—” 
Quoth Tom (aside) “ No matter, 
*T wont do—my stomach’s up to that, 
*T will lie by, till the lucid fat 
Comes quivering on the platter.” 


“You see your dinner, Tom,” Drew cried, 
“No, but I don’t though,” Tom replied: 

““] smok’d below,’—“* What ??—** Venison— 
A haunch”—*“ Oh! true, it is not mine ; 
My aciehbour has some friends to dine — 

* Your neighbour! who?”—** George Benson.” 


1 tet him have my kitchen range, 





but Ibeg you will have it planted nevertheless, as 
I shall send you a plenty of it in time for next 
year. Being a very large plant, it ought to be 
planted about the same distance as Indian corn, 
and only one plant left in each hill; at least there 
is no advantage in leaving more as it fills the 
ground wellin good land. _1 presume that what is 
intended for fodder might be planted closer. 
I am very respectfully, 
Dear, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
N. HERBEMONT. 


———— 
THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


At Number One dwelt Captain Drew, 
George Benson dwelt at Number Two; 
(The street we'll not now mention) 
The latter stunn’d the King’s Bench bar, 
The former, being lamed in war, 
Sung small upon a pension. 


Tom Biewit knew them both—than he 
None deeper in the mystery 

Of culinary knowledge ; 
From Turtle soup to Stilton cheese, 
Apt student taking his degrees 

* Mrs. Rundell’s College. 


Benson to dine invited Tom: 
Proud of an invitation from 
A host who “ spread” so nicely, 
Tem answered, ere the ink wasdry, 
“Extremely happy—come on Fri- 
Day next, at six precisely.” 


Blewit, with expcetation fraught, 

Drove up at six, cach savoury thought 
Ideal turbot rich in: 

But, cre he reached the winning-post, 

He saw a Haunch of Venison roast 
Down inthe next door kitchen. 


Hey! Zounds! what’s this? a hauch at Drew’s 
1 must drop in; I can’t refuse ; 
To pass were dowaright treason: 
To cur Ned Benson’s not quite staunch ; 
But the provocative—a hauuch! 
Zounds! it’s the first this season! 


“Venison, thou’rt mine! I’!l talk no more—” 
Then, rapping thrice at Benson’s dvor, 
* John, I’m in such a hurry! 
Do tell your master that my aunt 
Is paralytic, quite asiant, 
Cshesk be off for Surrey.” 


Now Tom at next door makes a din— 
“Is Captain Drew at home ?”’—* Walk in’ — 
“Drew, how d’ye do?’’—* What! Blewit?” 
“* Yes, I—you’ve asked me many a day, 
To drop in, in a quiet way, 
Sonow I’m come to do it.” 


While his was newly polished; 
The Venison yeu observed below, 
‘Went home just half an hour ago}, 
| i guess it’snow demolished. 


‘* ‘Tom, why that look of doubtful dread ? 

‘Come, help yourself to salt and bread, 

| Jjon’t sit with hands and knees up; 

But dine for once off ivish stew, 

And read the ** Dog and Shadow” through, 
When next you open Atsop.’ 


QOS PA a. 














BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 2], 1822. 


> In this number we commence the publica- 
tion of an historical account of “ Fruits Known 
tn GREAT Britain, by HENRY PHILIPS,” under 


ithe persuasion that it will prove highly entertain- 
‘ing and useiul to a great portion of our readers 


It isaspecies of reading that may be put with ad- 
vantage into the hands of the children ot our sub- 
scribers, whether sonsor daughters; and there is no 
medium through whicha benevolent mind is amus- 
ed or instructed with so much gratification, as 
by the agency of our children. Intormation <de- 
rived in this way is accompanied by the delight- 
ful reflection, that in the very act of acquiring it 


mental improvement 

As the extracts will be continued through a 
great many of our succeeding numbers, it might 
be apprehended that they would become tedious 
were it not that the subject necessarily divides 
itself into chafiters, none of which will exceed 
one page. 

A work on the same plan has been published 
by the same author, on culinary vegetad/es, 
which we are endeavouring to procure, in the 
supposition that it may be usedin the same way 
that we propose to use the one whereof we have 
here given the introduction, 

—2? 
FINE FRUIT. 

i If it had been possible to exhibit a variety 
of cherries, received from our friend Mr. Willis, 
of Oxford—our readers would have seen in them, 
an ample justification of all we have said about 
his care and skill in the management of some of 
our most valued fruits—we regret that they 
were notat hand in time jor our agricultural ex- 
| hibition, Some were forwarded by Mr. W. to 
the President, asa rare specimen oi improved and 
perfect fruit, and were truly worthy of their des- 
tination. Many farmers have good fruit, but 
these cherries show how susceptible good is of 
being made detter, by constant and judicious at- 
tention. The time we give to such objects is 
never misspent, eventhough we may not invaria- 
bly succeed. The studies and labour they re- 
quire, are in themselves pleasing, and no farmer 
should be deterred by the occasional failures in 





“His Chimney smoked; the scene to change, 


we are fostering curiosity, the main spring of 


eaeneenetl 
— 


his experiments, let them rather adopt the mot- 
to, ofiere et fide. 
En 0 aE 
PRICE CURRENT—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour from the wagons, $6 75—Wharf do. sales 
cash, same as last report, $6 50--Best white Wheat 
$1 50—Common white $1 40 to $1 45—Red 138 
to 140 cts—White corn 77 to 78 cts—Yellow 
75 cts —Rye 70 cts.—Oats 40 to 45 cts.—Bran per 
bushel, 15 to 17 cts—Shorts, do. 20 to 22 cts.— 
Plaster of Paris per ton, $3 50 cts.—Shad, No. 1, 
trimmed $8—No. 2 do. $7—No. 1, untrimmed, 
S7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrings No. 1, $2 75 to 
$2 874 cts—No. 2, do. $2 50 to $2 624—Whis- 
key 33 to 34 cents—Soal Leather per Ib. 
25 to 27 cts.—Skirting, ditto 30 to 2 cents.— 
Upper whole side, $3 to $4 25 cents—Can- 
dles mould per lb. 15 to 17 cts —Dipped, do. 13 to 
14 cts.—Spermaceti, 35 cts —Beef, fred, per lb. 
8 to 124 cts.—Pork, 6 to 9 cts.—Veal, per'lb. 6 to 10 
cts.—Mutton per |b. 6 to8 cts.—Lard per Ib. 12 
cts.—Butter per lb. 51 to 374 cts—Cheese per lb. 
12 cts.—Eggs, per dozen, 124 cts.—Hickory wood 
| $4 50 to $5—Oak, do. $3 to 3 50—Pine, do $2 25 
‘to $3.—Tar, North Carolina, $2 25—Rosin, $2 
| 25—White pine boards per M. $10 to $30 Bees’ 
wax, per lb. 374 to 40 cts.—Salt, Liverpool coarse, 
pe: bushel 50 to 55 cts.—Turks Island, 65 to 70— 
St. Ubes, per bushel, 55 to 55. 

MaryYLAND TOBACCO—Fine yellow, $20to $35 
—Good do. $15 to $18—Fine red and spangled, 
$15 to 18—-Good red, $8 to $12—Confmon Tobac- 
co, no demand. 

VIRGINIA ToBACCO—A few hogsheads have 
been sold the last week for $7 to $8 50. 











STSao “ear SS 
| @ADUULEN FOR SALE. 

T will sellthe ; ».ce on which I reside called 
AUDLEY. 

This hne estate is situated in the healthy and 
very fertile county of Frederick in Virginia, 13 
miles from Winchester, 10 from the Shannondale 
Springs, 55 from Alexandria, about the same dis- 
tance irom Washington, and 75 from Baltimore. 
It contains 1600 acres of first rate limestone land, 
about 1150 cleared, the balance covered with very 
heavy timber. 

‘The improvements are a brick dwelling house 
containing eight rooms and a large saloon. A 
Barn 60 feet by 40, and all other buildings neces- 
sary for domestic comfort or convenience. 

_ ‘There is one mill within two miles of the farm, 
‘one within three, and two within tour, th: last twe 
upon the Shenandoah river, and one o; them 
worked by it. The river is navigable for boats 
during a considerable portion of the year. A line 
.of stages running three times a week trom Alex- 
andria to Winchester, passes within fifty yards 
of the farm, and about three-fourths of a mile 
from the house. Snicker’s Gap, at which point 
the turnpike road leading from Alexar dria crosses 
the Blue Ridge, is distant about four miles, Bat- 
tletown at which place there is a post office, and 
through which the stage passes on its route to 
, Winchester is distant about 2 miles. 

| ‘The proprietor confidently believes, (and inthis 
opinion he is supported by all who have seen 
Audley,) that fertility of soil, and advantages of 
situation, render it decidedly more valuable, and 
more desirable than any other farm of the same 
size in the State of Virginia. 

A more particular description is deemed unne- 
cessary as, any person disposed to purchase will 
of course spend a day ortwo with me in exam- 
ining the property. A small sum only will be re- 
quired in cash, and upon the balance the purcha- 
ser upon giving satisfactory security can be indul- 
ged with a credit of six orseven years. I will 
give immediate attention to any inquiry by post. 

WARNER WAS INGTON. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 

An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits. 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philipis. 
—Second L£dition. 

(Continued from page 97.) 
ACORN,.—GLANS. 

The Oak Tree—Quercus.—In Botany, of the Me- 

noecia Polyandria Class. 








inwardly or outwardly ; the bark is frequently used 


jin gargarisms, for the relaxation of the uvula, 


and for sore mouths and throats. An extract 
made trom the bark is said by some to be equal to 
the Peruvian bark.—Chaméers. 

The gall nuts of the oak, are of many kinds, 
but they have all some medicinal virtue. I learn 
from Pliny that they were used by the Romans to 
colour their hair black. 

John Ellis, Esq. discovered that acorns can be 


Tue acorn, which is the fruit or nut of the oak]preserved in a state fit for vegetation for a whole 


tree, was the food of the ancient Britons, and par- 
ticularly of the Druids, who, says the historian, 
lived in caves ard hollow trees; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water. The 
name of Lruid seems co be taken from the Greek 
word dpvs, an oak. They thought whatever grew 
on the cak was sent from heaven, and nothing was 
held so sacred by them as the mistletoe of an oak ; 
and they believed it to be the favourite tree of the 
Deity. 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the rest, 
And falling acorns furnished out a feast. —Ovid. 


Acorns were not the food of the Britonsonly. The 
inhabitants of Chios (in ancient times) held out a 
long siege, having no other food but acorns, 

Acorns are eaten to thisday in Spain, where 
they long remained a delicacy at the desserts. 
Cervantes often mentions them in his Don Quix- 
otte ; but the Spanish acorns are certainly of a 
sweeter nature than those of England. 

In times of scarcity and dearth of corn, they 
have been ground and bakeé into bread, both in 
this country and in France ; but the taste of it is 
rough and disagreeable, and indeed acorns are said 
to be hard of digestion, and to cause head-aches 
and flatulence. , 

The study of botany, and the encouragement 
given to agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 


year, by enveloping them in bees wax: other seeds 
may be conveyed from distant countries, by the 
same means. 

The ancients thought, that of all trees, the oak 
was made first ; and that among men, the Arca- 
dians were born first ; and that is the reason why 
they were compared to the oak. 

It seems that in ancieut times, the oak tree 
was not venerated by the Heathens only, as 
it appears there were oak trees in the temple of 
the true God, for the bible informs us that Joshua 
“wrote the commandments and the precepts of 
the Lord, in the book of the law, and that he took 
a very great stone which he put under an oak, 
which was in the sanctuary of the Lord.” 

In the valley of Mamre, which was in the beau- 
tiful country of the tribe of Judea, where Abra- 
ham was visited by the angels who announced to 
him the birth of Isaac, stood an oak, that became 
celebrated as the tree under which Abraham of- 
ten went to repose and refresh himself. Bayle 
says, that this oak was said to have existed under 
the emperor Constantius. 

It was an oak that caused the death of the son 
of David in the batthe of the wood of Ephraim: 
*““And Absalom rode upon a mule, and the mule 
went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak, and he was ta- 
ken up between the heaven and the earth: and 
the mule that was under him went away.” 

A peri- wig maker in the town of Lewes, in Sus- 





have so ge ony improved the state of this 
country, that what in early agesa king would have; 
feasted on, the beggar now refuses; and the acorn) 


is scarcely known as affording nourishment tothe, 


sex, made use of this story to recommend the sale 
of false hair. He had a sign painted on the front 
of his shop, representing the rebellious son of Da- 


human species, evenamong the wandering vagrants) Vid hanging in the oak by the hair of his head, 
who pitch their tattered tents, and cook their scan-, With this whimsical coupict below ; 


ty fare beneath the branches of the treesthat pro- 
duce them. 
Should there remain any persons so ignorantly 


O Absalom! unhappy sprig, 
Thou should’st have worn a periwig. 
It was an oak-tree also which cost Milo of Cro- 


Wet} > oc svelai ara} »¢ , 4 ‘ _— 
obstinate, as to exclaim against the study of bota-!tona, the most celebrated wrestler of Greece, and 


ny as useless and uninteresting, let their plentiful! 
desserts be furnished with a scanty supply of 


who was always the conqueror in the games, his 
lite. He possessed prodigious strength. It is re- 


acorns, and their wine be exchanged for the beve- jated that he held a pomegranate in his hand so 
rage of their forefathers ; and soon would they firmly, without hurting or smashing the fruit, that 
join in the praise of this science, and of all those yo person could open his fingers strait, so as to take 
who have given their time and talent to improve) jt from him. He would put his naked foot on a quoit, 
the health, and add to the luxuries of man, by this/ greased with oil, and whatever effort was made it 
interesting and beneficial study, which, next to) was impossible toshake it. Hisconfidence in his (al- 
astronomy, carries our thoughts to heaven, and/ most supernatural) strength was fatal to him, for 


101 » Pea ; } is exele ; . : . : 
causes us to join the Psalmist in his exclamation, |} aving once found in his way an old oak-tree, nearly 


“ Q Lord, how wonderful are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” 

Before the Conquest, the wealds of Sussex 
(which isthe largest valley in Europe) were one 
continued forest from Hampshire to Kent, princi- 
pally of oak trees, that were only valued for the 
number of swine which the acorns mceintained. 

Acorns are but little used at present, except to 
fatten hogs and deer ; they are sometimes given to 

oultry, and would be found an advantageous food 
|, fowls, were they dried and ground into meal. 

In medicine, a decoction of acorns is reputed 
good against dysenteries and colics. Pliny states, 
that acorns beaten to powder, and mixed with 
hog’s lard and salt, heal all hard swellings, and 
cancerous ulcers ; and when reduced into a lini- 
ment, and applied, stay the bloody flux. 

Every part of the oak is*styptic, binding and 


opened by wedges, which had been forced by the 
hatchet and hammer, he undertook to finish the fell- 
ing of it, bythe power of his armsalone; but inthe 
effort he undid the wedges, and his hands were 
caught by the two parts of the oak, which joining 
together again, he was unable to liberate himself, 
and was devoured by the wolves. 

The famous forest of Dodona, in Epirus, con- 
sisted of oaks that were consecrated to Jupiter; 
this was one of the most ancient oracles, of which 
we have any particular account. Herodotus gives 
two accounts of the rise of this oracle, one of 
which clears up the mystery of the fable, viz: 
that some Phenician merchants carried off a 
priestess of Thebes into Greece, where she took 
up her residence in the forest of Dodoma, and 
there, at the foot of an old oak, erected a small 
chapel in honour of Jupiter, whose priestess she 





tiseful in all kinds of fluxes and bleedings, either 





had been at Thebes; and this was the first tem- 








ple that waseverscen in Greece. Suidas informs 
us that the answer was given by an oak. Homer 
has also delivered the same account ; and as it 
was generally believed to proceed from the trunk, 
it is easy to conceive that the priestess had nothing 
more to do than to hide herself in the hollow of this 
oak, and from thence to give the pretended sense 
of the oracle, for the distance the suppliants were 
obliged te keep, was an effectual means to pre- 
vent the cheat from being discovered. During the 
war between the Thracians and Beotians, the lat- 
ter sent deputies, to consult this oracle of Dodona, 
when the priestess gave them this answer, of 
which she doubtless did not foresee the conse- 
quence, “ If you would meet with success, you 
must be guilty of some impious action.” The de- 
puties suspected that she prevaricated with them 
in order to serve their enemies, from whom she 
was descerrded, resolved to fulfil the decree of the 
oracle; and therefore seized the priestess and 
burnt her alive, alleging, that this act was justifia- 
ble in whatever light it was considered ; that if 
she intended to deceive them, it was fit she should 
be punished for the deceit ; or, if she was sincere, 
they had only literally fulfilled the sense of the 
oracle. 

On Mount Lyczus, in Arcadia, was a temple of 
Jupiter with a fountain: when rain was wanted, it 
was thought that it would be obtained of the god 
by throwing in the fountain a branch of the oak 
tree. 

Socrates swore by the oak, perhaps because this 
tree was consecrated to Jupiter. 

There was an oak near Priene, a city of Ionia, 
near which athousand Samians were killed by the 
Priennians. From thence came the custom that 
the women of Priene had to swear by the dark- 
ness of the oak, because they had lost, in this 
place, their fathers, their husbands and their sons. 

The veneration that the ancients had forthe oak, 
gave rise to the Greek and Latin proverb * Speak 
to the oak ;” which signified, speak in good securi- 
ty. They had also another proverb on the oak ; 
when they spoke of persons they did not know the 
birth of, it was said they were born of an oak, 
because the ancients often exposed children in the 
hollow of trees. 

Lucan compares Pompey to an old oak, hung 
with superb trophies. 

The oak is a tree of slow growth, requiring a 
century before it will arrive to its full perfection, 
Pliny, in his Natural History, states, that hard by 
the city o* illium, there were oaks near the tomb 
of Ilius, which were planted from acorns whem 
Troy was first called Ilium. He also says, “ the 
great forest Hercynia is full of large oaks, that 
have never been topped or lopped.” “ It is sup- 
posed,” adds this naturalist, “ that they have 
been there since the creation of the world, and 
(in regard to their immortality) surmounting all 
miracles whatever. The roots of these trees run 
and spread so far within the ground that they 
meet each other, in which encounter they make 
such resistance, that they swell and rise upwards 
to a great height, inthe form of arches.” In 
some instances, he says, they were so high and so 
arge that a whole troop of horsemen could ride 
upright through these natural portals, in order of 
battle. 

Linnzus mentions fourteen species of the oake 
tree; Miller extended them totwenty; and Aiton 
describes forty-five varieties of thistree. The 
most common of the English oak produces the 
acornsclose tothe branches, without any stalk : but 
the most esteemed for ship building is found grow- 
ing in the Wealds of Sussex and Kent ; and this 
tree often produces its acorns with foot stalks as 
long asthe cherry stalk. Young says, “ Oak is 


-- 


thé staple commodity of Sussex, which, from the 
remotest antiquity, has been celebrated for the 
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rowth Of Oak ; it is estimated that not less than 
om 170 or 180,000 acres are occupied by this 
timber, the quality of which is acknowledged by 
navy contractors preferring, and in all their agree- 
ments stipulating for, Sussex oak. ‘lhis author 
adds, that the soil is so naturally adapted to the 
growth of oak, that if a field were sown with 
furze only, and the cattle kept out, the ground 
would, in a few years, be covered with young oaks, 
without trouble or expense of planting. 

Although the late long war has, in some de- 
gree, thinned this country of Oak-trecs, stili we 
have many oaks left of extraordinary great age 
and bulk, and 








the sturdy oak, 
A prince’s refuge once, th’ eternal guard 
Of England’s throne by sweating peasants fell’d 
Stems the vast main, and bears tremendous war 
To distant nations, or with sov’reign sway 
Awes the divided world to peace and love. 
Phillips. 
The celebrated oak in Hainault Forest, Essex, 
known by the name of Fairlop, is thus mentioned 


by the late Rev. Mr. Gilpin: “ The tradition of 


the country,” says this ingenious writer, “ traces 
it half way up the christian era. It is still a noble 
tree, though it has suffered greatly from the de- 
predations of time. About 

round, where its rough fluted stem is thirty-six 
eat in circumference, it divides into eleven vast 
arms, which oversptead an area of three hundred 
feetin circuit ; beneath this shade an annual fair 
has long been held on the 2d of July: but no 
booth is suffered to be erected beyond the extent 
oi its boughs.” 

In Bloomfield wood, near Ludlow, in Shropshire, 
is an oak-tree belonging to Lord Powis, the trunk 
ef which, in 1765, measured sixty-eight feet in 
girth, thirty-two in length, and which, reckoning 
ninety feet for the larger branches, contained in 
the whole 1,455 feet of timber, round measure, 
er twenty-nine loads and five fect, at fifty feet to a 
load. 


In the vale of Gloucestershire, near the turn-| 


pike road between Cheltenham and Tewksbury, 
stands the Baddington oak, the stem of whose 
trunk is fifty-four feet : and some of its branches 
extend to eight yards from the body of the tree. 

The famous oak, Robur Brittannicum, in Lord 
Norrey’s Park, at Prescot, was computed to be 
able to shelter between three and four thousand 
wen. Dr. Plot, in his Oxfordshire, tells usof an oak 


near Clifton that spread 81 feet from bough-end to | 


bough-end, and shaded 560 square yards. 

In Worksop Park, the Duke of Norfolk had an 
vak which spread almost 3,000 square yards, and 
near 1,000 horse might stand under the shade. 

I have been favoured with the particular dimen- 
sions of the large oak that was felled on the Gelin’s 
estate, in the parish of Bassaley, and within foui 
miles of the town of Newport, in the county of 
Monmouth, in 1$10,as communicated by the Lar! 
of Stamford to Sir Joseph Banks. 


Body of the tree, ten feetlong - - 450 ft. 
‘Twelve limbs and collateral parts, con- 

tained - - - - + - = + ~ 1850 
Dead limbs - - - - - - = - 126 


2426 ft, or 

48 loads and 26 ft.—Quantity of Bark, 65 cwt. 

and 16 stacks of wood. 

Four men were three weeks and two days in 
felling and stripping the tree. There were 85 
pieces of square or hewn timber: the squarers 
were three weeks and four days in squaring it. 
One pair of sawyers had been five months in 
sawing the tree, and had not finished when this ac- 
eount was sent. (Mar. 6th, 1811.) 

- The tree was purchased by Mr. ‘Thomas Harri- 
son tor one hundred guineas. 


a yard from the) 





Part of an oak-tree, twenty-feet in circumter- 


1815, near the ferry at Twickenham, with great 
difficulty, by twenty-four horses: itis known to 
have laid in the river one hundred and fifty years. 

The timber of the oak-tree is so well known, 
and so justly esteemed, for a variety of purposes, 
that it would be superfluous to state the whole of 
them. 

In building ships of war, one great advantage 
is, that it seldom splinters, which caused foreign- 
ers to attribute our naval victories to the excellency 
of our timber ; but the late war [not the one with the 
wicked yankees,}] has given so many proots of 
our defeating our enemies with ships of theirown 
building, that they must now acknowledge that 
the bravery of a British sailor is as firm as the 
heart of an English oak. 

It was not until we had manufactured into fur- 
niture all the curious woods of the New world, 
that the transcendant splendour of the English 
oak was brought to any degree of periection by 
ithe late Mr. Bullock, of Tenterden-street, and 
other eminent cabinet makers. Mr. Penning, of 
| Holles-street, Cavendish-square, who I am in- 
|\formed has been the most successful in the choice 
lof this wood, has lately wrought up some old 
oak-trees of such matchless beauty, that one set 
of dining-tables brought him the unheard-of price 
of six-hundred pounds. ‘This far exceeds any 
thing of the kind we read of, even in the luxuri- 
ous days of the Komans, although Pliny says, 
* Our wives at home twit us, their husbands, for 
our expensive tables, w hen we seem to find fault 
with their costly pearls.” 

* There is at this day to be seen,” says this au- 
thor, * a board of citron wood, belonging former- 
ly to M. ‘Tullius Cicero, which cost him ten thou- 
sand sesterces; a strange circumstance, as he was 
not rich.” He also mentions a table that belonged 
to Gallus Asinius, which sold for eleven thousand 
sesterces, which is about equal to £70 of our mo- 
ney ; and he particularizes atable of citron-wood 
that came from Ptolemzus, king of Mauritania, 
| which Was made in two demirounds, or half cir- 


| . eS . in 33 - 
jcould not be discovered: the diameter of it was 








In our next we shall give, as connected with the 


ence, was drawn out of the Thames in September, | foregoing, an article from Thornton’s Family Her- 


bal, on the medical and other properties and uses 
of the oak. It would have veen inserted now, but 
that we feared the reader would disrelish so much 
in one paper on one subject. —L£dit. dmer. Far, 
——e 0 ae 
FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT. 

To every farm a plat of land should be appro- 
priated solely for a garden; and if you have 
but one, it should contain at the least a quarter 
of anacre, but double that quantity may be use- 
fully cultivated. It ought to be sufficiently large 
to raise many of the useful and various kinds of 
vegetables and fruits, which contribute to the 
sustenance, comfort, and pleasure, of life; if 
there be a surplus, and no market for the vege- 
tables, they may with advantage be given to cat- 
tle, horses, and swine. The garden should be 
contiguous or near the house, not only tor the 
purpose of having it under the eye of the owner, 
but to save time in its cultivation and the daily 
gathering of its products. 

‘To render a garden secure it should be enclo- 
sed with a good tence, and to make it productive 
it must be dug deep and well manured, and the 
weeds destroyed, particularly in the early sea- 
son of the year till the vegetables have taken 
deep root, and by their vigorous growth covered 
the ground. The labour and care necessary for 
this purpose will consume but a small portion of 
the season: much of the labour may be done 
when little else would be attended to, and the 
residue performed by children who otherwise 
would do nothing but contract habits of idleness, 
injurious to them in future life. A garden well 
managed, is an ornameut and a source of profit, 
but it neglected is a reproach and a loss to the 
owner. Improvements in horticuiture with us 
are of recent date; even in England, as Dr. 
Pristley observes, “‘the great convenience of a 
kitchen garden can hardly be said to be known 





before the reign of Elizabeth.” 
‘Though a garden affords neither bread or meat, 


cles, joined together so cleverly, that the joints! ¥¢t it yields such a rich variety of sauce as ren- 


ders less of either necessary, and at the same 


'four feet and a half, and three inches in thickness, |tme gives a higher relish to both. A free use of 


} 
fare 


. : i 
described waved like the sea, and spotted like} 
the 


peacock’s tail. But those of the highest vas] 
lue were of the colour of honey-wine, with shin-! 
ing and glittering veins, or lamprey-veined, run- 
ning across. J have ventured to make this digres- 
sion, having secn wichin these last few years oak 
lot such various grains, that out of them the 
whole of the above-mentioned, and many other 
curious representations, might have been selected 

‘The bark of the oak-tree is a most valuable ar- 
ticle for the purpose of tanning ; and it is by the: 
aid of this bark, that our English gardeners are 
able to supply us with pine-appics, and other fruits 
peculiar to the hottest climates. 

The oak principally used for wainscot, &c. is 
brought from Dantzic and Norway. 

The evergreen oak (i/ex) is a native of the 
south of E.urope, and is planted merely to orna- 
iment our gardens and plantations: this variety 
was introduced into England in 1581, and is found 
to grow in great perfection on the banks of the 
Thames, west of London. There is an oak of 
this description in the grounds belonging to the 
Bishop of London’s palace at Fulham, more than 
fifty feet high, and eight feet in circumference. I 
conclude it was planted by Bishop Compton, who 
introduced many new plants and forest trees from 
North America and other parts of the world. 


| 
} 








( To be continued. ) 


it is related that they set great store on woods of |the culinary vegetables, raised in a well improy- 
curious grains: some there are mentioned with/¢4 garden, contributes much to the economy, 
curling veins, which were called tigrinze (tiger|S4pport, and health ofa family. There are but 
ijtables); others fantherns (panther); and some} 


few countries who have made equal progress 
with usin the useful arts, in which the mass of 
the people live so much on d4nimal food as we 
do; and there are few countries where the ex- 
pense of living, except taxes, is greater than 
with us. I know we have the means of good li- 
ving in our power, and it js right that we should 
ireely enjoy them; but it is a subject of inqui- 
ry wahethcr we do not consume more animal and 
less vegetable food than our health, or our com- 
fort requires. It is certain that animal food 
contains much nutriment, and affords strength 


ito those who live upon it; but when taken in 


moderate quantities with a due proportion of ve- 
getables, it will be more useful, more healthy, 
and afford more ease and pleasure. 

Whoever reflects on the products which cul- 
tivated gardens afford, will be satisfied that the 
profits of the land, as well as the labour apphed 
to them, are amply repaid; and that our far- 
mers too muchneglect their cultivation. If we 
have no gardens, or what is almost as bad, if 
we do not cultivate and improve those we have, 
we must..live without a great portion of the 
richest vegetables and the most delicious fruit 
our climate yields. We do not sow or plant 
them in our fields, and if we did, neither the 
richness of our soil or the culture would produce 
them in pérfection. If our gardens have not 
been grossiy neglected, they will afford us, ear- 
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ly in the spring before the frost of winter is dis- 
solved, fresh parsnips of a rich saccharine nature. 
Later in the season, but «s soon as vegetation 
will permit, our beds of asparagus will yield a 
supply of one of the richest and most delicious 
pot herbs or greens, that our country affords— 
and with due care will continue that supply for 
a considerable time. Early in the summer, and 
through the autumn, we may have a sufficiency 
of beets, carrots, peas, and beans, and before 
mid-summer squashes and potatoes ; and autumn 
wiil ripen the onions for use. A portion of these 
vegetables, as well as others not enumerated, 
should be preserved in the cellar for the use of 
the family in the winter. ‘Though potatoes, 
strictly speaking, belong to the field, and should 
principally be raised there; yet I have assigned 
them a place in the garden; but I do this only 
for the use of the family before those in the field 
are ripe. In a garden the ground under fruit 
trees, if properly manured and carefully mana- 
ged, will yield potatoes; and so far from injur- 
ing will benefit the trees, by destroying the grass 
and weeds, and keeping the ground open and 
loose. Potatoes thus raised afford an additional 
profit from the same land, and what is of more 
importance, they save the time and labour of 
travelling to the field to gather them for daily 
use. 

The fruits which may be raised from vines 
are convenient for the family, and some of them 
ought to grow in every garden: such as cucum- 
bers, melons, and grapes. ‘Tie cucumber is one 
of the most useful, and inthe heat of summer, 
when dressed with vinegar, salt, and pepper, is 
the most cooling and the most wholesome sauce 
that our tables afford. I am sensible that some 
people have a prejudice against this fruit, ari- 
sing from an opinion that it is unhealthy. 
and a very free use of them has convinced me 
that they are salutary, and have a tendency to 
promote and preserve health. ‘ Cucumbers,” 
says the celebrated Dr. Willich, “are a whole- 
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are treated with neglect, their fruit will deve- 
nerate, and in a short time be no longer cogni- 
zable as the same.” 

The fruit which a good garden will afford isa 
luxury, of whichevery farmer may often partake, 
and that with small expense—it requires the la- 
bour and care of a few hours only in the week 
during the season of vegetation. Such fruit of 
itself will make a better and more wholesome 
supper than roasted beef or poultry; it will 
make a poor dinner rich. Much of our fruit, 
particularly the quince, is capable of being 
preserved for a long time in such a manner as 
to vie with the swect meats of foreign climates, 
which we sometimes purchase at the expense of 
more money than is necessary to raise the fruit 
in our own gardens, and to make those which are 
equally as good. The medicinal uses to which 
our fruit may be applied, and the comfort and 
reliefthey will administer to the sick, enhance 
their value. 

But there is another species of fruit, which 
has not been mentioned, that ought to be rais- 
ed in every garden. Currant bushes may be 
raised with ease, and preserved with little la- 
bour for along period. I have never been able 
to raise them from the seed, though I have seve- 
ral times attempted it ; but they may be multi- 
plied by dividing the roots, or what is much easi-| 
er by simply setting the slips into the ground.—| 
They ought to be set in rows, each bush from 
three to four feet from the other, so as toadmit 


drank very good currant wine to which no bran- 
dy or other spirits had been added. Currants 
have more juice and are more acid in some years 
than in otiers, and some sugar is sweeter than 
thers; the quantity of sugar should therefore be 
varied, but ought never to exceed the proportion 
{ have mentioned. 

In treating upon the subject of gardens, I have 
from the brevity | prescribed to myself, omitted 
a consideration of the medicinal herbs and roots 
which we may raise, andthe important uses te 
which they may be applied. I have said nothing 
upon the beauty and fragrance which beds of 
flowers display ; or what is more important, the 
pleasure and utility which a well stored garden 
affords to the lovers of botany. My sole abject 
was to suggest hints upon the use and importance 
of a kitchen garden. ‘To those already suggested 
I will only add, that 1 believe few errors are 
more common with farmers, in the management 
of their gardens, than shallow digging, sowing 
their seeds too thick, and neglecting the weeding 
of them in the early season of gardening, 

CINCINNATUS. 


FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL. 


in Essay on the advantage of manuring with 


green crofis. By 8 W. Pomeroy Ksy. frei 
Vice President of the Society for promoting 
agriculture in Massachusetts. 

That eminent chemist, Sir \lumphrey Davy, 





the sun, the air, and the hoe freely between 
them. And if the ground is kept open, well ma- 


who has shedso much light on the fractice as 


nured, and the grass and weeds destroyed, they well as onthe philosophy of Agriculture, observes, 


will yield abundantly. 


Their fruit is wholesome that “ /and when not employed in preparing food 


to eat—and agelly may be made from them that for animals, should be applied to the purposes of 
is not only pleasant and agreeable to the pa- the ap noe y of manure for plants; and that, 


late and stomach, but useful in inflammation of thisis a é 
But the most important use to)quence of the absorption of carbonaceous matter 


the throat. 


ected by means of green crops, in conse- 


which currants can in my opinion, be applied in the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. That, in 


is that of making wine. Currant wine allays; 
thirst and promotes digestion, and when careful-| 


a (naked ) summer fallow a period is always lost 
in which vegetables may be raised, either,as food 


. . . . . : . > « + © . pe 7 + yer > > _ ”» 
some, gently opening and cooling fruit which ily made and properly managed, is far superior to for animals or as nourishment for the next crop. 


may be of considerable service to the consump- 


that which is sold for good Malaga wine. It may’ 


The rewards offered by the board of Trustees 


tive.” Melons are the richest fruit our climate |/be made with small expense—the actual cost of Of the Massachusetts agricultural Society for 


yields; and grapes may be raised of a fine fla- 


vour. These vines may all be cultivated with little , 
labour and great success, and they require butjused in it. 
Our ill success proceeds: 
from not properly manuring our land, not keep-, 


small plats of land. 


it does not exceed fifty cents agallon, at a fair 
price for the labour, the sugar and the brandy 
It requires but a small piece of land 
to make sufficient wine for the use of a fa- 
mily ; my bushes usually produce fruit suf- 


ing it clean, and suffering our vines to stand}ficient for more than two gallons to the square 


too near each other. 


The holesin which cucum-} 


rod. If farmers weuld duly consider how, 


more than twenty years successively, for the best 
experiments on ploughing in green crops for ma 


nure, appear to be still unclaimed ; there is of 
course good reason to believe that the practice is 


very limited in the Commonwealth. To shew 


the advantages that result from such a system, 


clsewhere, the following is transcribed from a 


bers and melons are planted should be three!cheap and pure this wine is, and with what ease ‘letter that 1 addressed to Jobn 5. Skinner, Esq. 


feet apart, 


and large and deep, they should be|they could make it, I think few of them would|of Baltimore, the able and zealous F 


filled nearly full with manure from the hog-stye, neglect the culture of the currant, or exchange 


Vditor of 


ithe AMERICAN FARMER, and which appeared 


mixed with mould, and but few ‘seeds put in'the produce of their fields andtheir dairies for)" that paper last November. 


each. 


seed planted the first of June; but melons should | 


be planted earlicr. 


The best cucumbers that I raise is from jimported wines. 


Sound policy requires them if 
they consult their ease and happiness to live, as) 
far as may be, on their own productions. This! 


** Among the various plants applied as green 
dressings forthe restoration of worn out soils, 
the Wuarre Lupin stands pre-eminent in those 


A portion of the garden should he appropria-/is the direct road to security and practical inde- climates that will permit their growth between 


ted to the growth of fruit trees; such as pears, 'pendence. 
quinces, peaches, and plums of various kinds. } 


My method of making wine is to gather the! 


‘The pear and the plum tree is better suited currants as soon as they are ripe ; to put one 


to the cold, and suffers less from it than the quart of water to three pounds of currants and/W! 


peach. _ The former should be placed to the 


let it stand thirty six hours in a vessel in the cel- 


the periods of Aarvest and seed time.” That a 
triai may be made with them, I have forward- 
ed half a bushel of the seed, which I trust you 
ll cheerfully distribute for the benefit of our 
These were sent to me 


Southern brethren. 


north, and the latter to the south; the hardiest lar. I then extract the juice from the currants from Fayal ; and the following account, which I 


tree would then protect the tenderest against 
the inclemency of the season. Our climate is fa- 
yourable to the growth of fruit trees, and when 
well cultivated they will yield a plentiful crop 
of delicious fruit. It is important to select trees 
that will yield fruit of a good quality and fine 
flavour. But fruit trees, as well as orchards, 
must be pruned, the ground manured and kept 
open, and the catterpillars and other insects des- 
troyed. “It ought,” says a late writer, ‘at the 
same time, to be recollected, that as the im- 


proved and most delicious fruits have ame of 


careful cultivation, and are derived from origi- 
nals of very ordinary character, so if the trees 





by a press made forthe purpose, strain the li- 
quor clean and add to it two poundsof good brown 
sugar to every three pounds of currants. After 
stirring the liquor till the sugar is nearly all 
dissolved, I put it intoa clean cask, and when 
it is sufficiently fermented I add one gallon of 
brandy to every seven gallons of the wine, stir it 
well, and after a few hours exclude the external 
air from the liquor. In March it will be fit to 
bottle ; or you may preserve it in a sound state on 
the lees for a considerable time, or what is bet- 
ter, by putting it into another cask. This may 
not be the best mode of making wine, but it pro- 
duces such asis good and wholesome. I have 





have collected, of the effects of their culture, 
will, at least, serve to convince us, that “the 
Earth ever subservient to the wants of man,” 
when exhausted by his insatiable demands, re- 
quires from him bat alittle mechanical aid, to 
enable her still to ‘spread his walks with flow- 
ers and his table with plenty.’ Fhe island of 
Fayal though in the same parallel of latitude 
with Maryland, is subject to a temperature sel- 
dom above 80, or below 50 degrees of Farenheit. 
The soil is thin, and incumbent on scorieé and 
other un-decomposed volcanic substances; but 
naturally exceedingly fertile. For a long peri- 
od of time, every part accessible te the plough, 
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has been in tillage; and, with the exception of 
selected patches shifted for flax, under alter- 
nate crops of wheat and Indian corn, (the latter 
being the chief food of the labouring classes.) 
Such a system of severe cropping; the resources 
for manure very limited, and without the advan- 
tage of improved implements or modes of cul- 
ture, caused a visible deterioration of the soil ; 
the crops lessened from year to year; partial 
importations were resorted to; and the weld 
born of the island became seriously apprehen- 
sive of the most distressing consequences. 

“ Providentially, some 15 or 20 years since, 
the White Lupin was introduced from Italy, and 
though it came by accident, to a people strong- 
ly bigotted to old practices of husbandry, the 
cultivation soon became general. 

“‘ The wheat and corn are harvested in August, 
the land is soon after ploughed and Lupins sown 
on the surface, or but slightly covered, at the 
rate of two bushels per acre. In February they 
flower, and are then turned in with the wheat, 
corn or flax in their several rotations. By this 
Management a progressive improvement of the 
soil has become apparent: there are no longer 
apprehensions of famine ; a very redundant popu- 
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there are within our reach, thatcan be sucess- 
fully applied. 

Clover is unquestionably one of the greatest 
improvers; but a season is lost by its applica- 
tion. There is another objection—weeds and 
wild grasses that rise with it, the first season, 
ripen and shed their seeds ; the effects of which, 
are severely felt in the succeeding tillage rota- 
tions. 

Buck WueEat has been most used in this 
country for green dressings; and doubtless with 
good effects on summer fallows for winter crops ; 
but, besides not coming on early enough for 
sfiring crops, it often leaves the land foul with its 
own seeds; and is allowed, on all hands, to bea 
great exhauster. 

I am aware that an opinion generally pre- 
vails that, if plants are cut in the milk, as it 
is termed, or ploughed in before they ripen 
their seeds, that the soil is not exhausted! I 
presume this theory is founded on the supposi- 
tion, that while the stalk and foliage are green, 
the supplies are drawn from the atmosphere ; 
but so soon as they become shrivel/ed the seeds 
are perfected with food exclusively from the soil. 

This reasoning is plausible, and possibly ¢cor- 





lation subsists; and besides supplying 10,000 on 
the neighbouring island of Pico, where scarce| 
any thing but the vine is cultivated, a surplus is} 
often sent to other islands, and in some instances 
to Lisson! 

“Lupins are ranked by Gardeners among the 
hardy annuals, but I am not able to say what 
d« gree of frost they will bear. From a single 


experiment I am led to believe that, owing to 
the droughts to which our climate is subject, not 


rect as to certain classes of vegetables, but the 
position should in all cases be admitted to a very 
limitted extent. 

The hum of dees in a field of buck wheat, 
the vicinity, afford strong presumptive proof that 
the atmosphere does not alone produce such sweet 
results! 

There is another consideration that should go- 
vern us in the selection of plants for the object 
in view. 





much advantage will be derived by sowing them 
on summer fallows as a dressing for winter crops. 
Their application to spring crops, in those sec-| 
tions of our country where they can be grown! 


vegetables, but that several species require the 
same frincifides to furnish their food. 


ante atn —Das 
without manure it feeds millions in some coun- 
tries, from soils little better than blowing sands, 

Those soils inclining to loam, that produce a 
rank stubble, are said to be enriched by a suc- 
cession of ripened crops; and it isa fact within 
my own observation, that on the alluvial banks 
of the Connecticut, rich friable loams, which 
have been exhausted by repeated, unmanured, 
crops of Indian corn, have been in some mea- 
sure restored by two or three successive crops of 
rye. If it will do this with the dry stubdle, 
what may we not expect from it green, when 
buried rampant and succulent in the soil? 

in order to ensure a sufficient growth, in season 
to plough in with Indian corn and most of our 
root crops, rye should be sown the beginning or 
by the middle of August, and much thicker than 
when intended fora crop of grain. If it gets too 
forward vetore winter, it should be fed down 
with light stock or mown. Winter rye sown ear- 
ly in the spring grows rapidly, and will general- 
ly arrive at sufficient stature in season to be 
turned in as manure for ruta baga. Rye plough- 
ed in when in full flower and mi//let sown, which 
it will bring forward with great luxuriance, and 
that in its most succulent state, turned in for 
wheat, may be one of the best tallow preparations 
for it that can be devised; and is probably the 
cheapest and most convenient process to restore 
an exhausted soil. At the same time it should 


and the flavour of the Aoney from the hives in|be considered, that gy/fisum acts more power- 


fully on soils thus prepared. 
1 have been induced to submit the foregoing 
remarks, not only from an impression that such 





a system, as has been imperfectly suggested, will 


itend to increase our products immediately, and 
It cannot be doubted, but that the soil/ensure a progressive improvement of the soil, 
contains, not only maécria/s suited to particular|but from a firm conviction, that it is one of the 
jmost efficient resources that the farmers of New- 
Now!England can command, to enable them to meet 


in season for that purpose, will probably become|from an experiment, well defined, twenty years|the crisis that awaits them ; and for which, per- 


the first object of experiment.” 


| ago, with oats cut in the milk, and from constant | 


The culture of crops to plough in for manure,} observation of the effects of their culture on my 


is by no means a modern practice. The Ro-| 
mans, 1800 years ago, according to Pliny, culti-| 
vated and applied Lupins for manure in the! 
sane manner frecise/y as they now are in Italy,| 
and in Fayal.* But this plant is supposed to be 
unsuitable for our climate :—we should not des- 
pair, however, of finding a substitute, 


It has been asserted by Sir Humphrey Davy,| 


“ that itis a general principle of chemistry, that 
in all cases of decomposition, substances combine 
much more readily at the moment of their dis- 
engagement, than after they have been regular- 
ly formed. And in fermentation beneath the soil 
the fluid matter produced, is applied instantly, 
even while it is warm, to the organs of the 
plant, and consequently is more likely to be effi- 
cient than in manure that has gone through the 
He also remarks, that it may be doubt- 
ed whether there is as much useful manure at 
the end of a clean (green crop.) fallow, as at 
the time the vegetables clothing the surface 
were first ploughed in. That the action of the 
sun upon the surface of the soil, tends to disen- 

ge the gaseous and volatile fluid matters that 
it contains; and heat increases the rapidity of 
fermentation; and that in the summer fallow 
(with green crops ) nourishment is rapidly pro- 
duced, at atime when no vegetables are present 
capable of absorbing it.” 

Such expositions shew the importance of se- 
lecting plants that will arrive at sufficient sta- 
ture and succulence, in season for sfring crops ; 
and it may be well to enquire what vegetables 





* See Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Book 17, chap. 9. 


neighbour’s land since, I feel a thorough convic- 
tion that they exhaust the soil of those materi- 
alsor principles necessary for clover and other 
grass, toa degree very destructive to those all- 
important crops. 

And such have been my impressions that their 
deteriorating effects on the soil would be lasting, 
that a few years since, I restricted a tenant, in a 
lease which he now holds, from sowing oats, 
even to cut in the mi/k, under a penalty of an 
increased rent of ten dollars an acre,—I wish to 
be understood, that these observations are meant 
to apply solely to dry soils—such as are suita- 
ble tor Indian corn or wheat—and in our dry 
climate. 

MILLET is a plant, the cultivation of which is 
increasing, and as an important article for fed- 
der, or tor soiling, will probably within a short 
period be more fully appreciated, that seems 
well adapted, to sow on summer fallows for 
winter crops, or to turn in late inthe fall to 
enrich the land forthe ensuing spring tillage 
or other spring crops. Of the exhausting pro- 
perties of millet 1 am ignorant, but from the 
bulk of the stalk and foliage, it must make 
large draughts from the atmosphere, and copious 
returns to the soil. ‘The cheapness of the seed 
is much in favour of its extensive application. 

Of all the vegetables that may be best substi- 
tuted for the Lupin, Rye, in my opinion, is the 
most promising. This plant, too much neglected 
to produce food for brutes, but, what isto be 
lamented, too much cultivated to furnish poison 
for men ; possesses al] the ameliorating proper- 
ties for the soil, that we are accustomed to de- 
rive from any of those belonging to the /egumin- 
ous tribe. Rye, withstands severe drought ; and 
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haps, they are not fully prepared. 

By the noble efforts of the State of New York, 
those fertile regions in the west, near four hun- 
dred miles from navigation, will! soon be (ap- 
proximated for every uscful purfiose and pro- 
duce the same effect, as if they were within for- 
ty miles of the Hudson,)—And I apprehend that 
the question cannot be too soon propounded— 
How isthe Massachusetts farmer to meet in the 
market on equal terms, the mass of agricultural 
productions which will then inundate the shores 
of the Atlantic? 

Is it by Cana/s in an uneven confined territo- 
ry, on which the most profitable staple is gra- 
zing? We have no in/and seas mingled with 
mighty rivers, to feed levels through rich alluvi- 
al tracts of an hundred miles in extent! No in- 
exhaustable reservoirs of drine, within twelve 
feet of the surface, seven times stronger than 
the waters of the ocean; and from which the 
whole Atlantic seaboard may be supplied with 
the heavy article of Sat as cheaf and of a fur- 
er yuality than can be obtained from any part 
of the world! Neither do our mountains afford 
those valuable and ponderous minerals, the trans- 
portation of which on canals, contribute to the 
main support of those costly undertakings in Eu- 
rope !* 

* The canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson, 
363 miles, will probably be finished in 1823. For 
240 miles on its line, not a single yard of rock is 
necessary to be removed! The average cost of 
the whole canal is estimated at $13,800 fer 
mile. The expenditure for canals in Eng- 
land average $22,000 fer mile. The Middlesex 
canal is said to have cost $17,000. Mr. Gallatin 
sufifosed the medium cost of canals in America 
would umount to $31,000 fier mile. See North 
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om ERENT 
On tine other hand; would not greater bene- 


fits flow, was every dollar of cafital that can 
be spared from commerce and manufactures, ap- 





propriated to those vast improvements of which 
the soil of Massachusetts is susceptible? And 
should a mania for water works arise, it may 
have ample and profitable gratification, by cut- 
ting trenches on the ridges, and tunnels through 
the hills, thereby draining the numerous ponds, 
swamps and bogs, creating luxuriant meadows ; 
and by erecting Aydraulic machines on the innu- 
merable streams and, brooks, to irrigate the 
parched fields on their borders! It is by such 
enterprizes that the Massachusetts farmers may 
expect to prosper, aided by a regular system ot 
management, with the application of all the 
manures that can possibly be co)lected, on 
one third part of the soil that usually receives 
them, and by enriching the remainder by that 
joint process of nature and art, PLOUGHING IN 
OF GREEN CROPS. 
Brighion, 3d, June, 1822. 
—— O———————— 
RESIGNATION. 


Edwin, the celebrated comedian, went from a 


yehearsal with the most uncomfortable sensations. 
—The futile cause was, having a dramatic part 
assigned him, which he imagined not precisely to 
his ability. Going through and round the court, 
enashing his teeth and biting his nails in the bit- 
terest vexation, his perturbation was suspended 
by the following event :— 

“« Green and pretty bow pots, two a penny, 
come buy my bow pots, ye pretty maids; ah! 
God Almighty bless your honor, will you buy a 
bow pot for your window—madam—of the hazle- 
tree with the nuts placed in order, some lilies of 


the valley, wild rosemary, and a few violets.”—; 


Sung, or rather whistled the old woman, who of- 
fered him the most rural douguet, with a look 
fraught with so much wistfulness, that Edwin 
could not refrain asking her a few questions. 

How old are you, my poor woman ? 

Eighty-five, your honor, next Martinmas. 

Where do you live ? 

At Finchly, replied the woman. 

What is your name ? 

Ann Lewton, an’ please your honor. 

And did you walk from Finchly, to-day? in- 
terrogated Edwin. 

Yes, indeed, Sir, and I hope with God’s bless- 
ing, to sleep there this night. 

How much shall you make if you sell your 
bow pots? 

Seven pence half-penny, sir. 

And when you have disposed of them, you will 
return contented to your cottage ? 

Yes, indeed, I shall. 

Oh, Heavens! exclaimed Edwin, and shall we 
presume to murmur at the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, when this calamitous creature bending 
under the infirmities of age and the pressure of 
poverty, can be thankful to her Creator for ad- 
vantages that comparatively is misery in the ex- 
treme.—Do you enjoy a good state of health ? 

J never was sick but twice in my life your hon- 
or, once on the death of my poor Billy—and ano- 
ther time when my husband lay ill of an ague, for 
nine weeks almost without food. 

Did he survive the illness ? 

Ah! no, my sweet gentleman, said the hoof 
worn doe with her eyes full of tears ; it was in 
the winter of the hard frost, and he could not 
bear up against the blight; he died, and the 
stroke would certainly have broke my heart with 
grief, if it had not pleased God that it should be 
otherwise. 

And did no one contribute to your relief? said 
the repentant comedian. 


re 
gu 
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Oh yes, a good lady in our neighbourhood seu! 
us six pence and some rasberry wine ; but alas 
it was too late, but it was the will of heaven :: 
should be so, and it is our duty you know to bea: 
the afflictions of God with patience.—Will you 
houor buy a bow-pot ? 

No: keep your bow-pots for better customers ; 
but here’s a shilling for you. 

A shilling, your honor, cried the other, but 
lack-a day, I am so poor I have no change ; | 
want no change, said Edwin; you have given 
me a lesson of Philosophy, that has done me 
more real service than all the sophistry of 
Shaftsbury, the black ethics of Hume, or the le- 
vities of a Voltaire. The practice of Christianity 
must be the foundation of happiness—and who- 
soever disputes its pre-eminenee over every 
other system of morality, is not only an enemy 
to himself, but a foe to the general interest of 
human kind. 


vould amount to about sixty dollars the acre— 
he expense of seed, cultivation, and cleaning, 
according to the usual tedious mode, could not be 
more than thirty dollars ; here then would be a 
clear gain ot thirty dollars on an acre of land, in 
me year; and when the new machines get into 
use, ten dollars ot that expense will be saved on 
hve hundred and sixty pounds ; which would 
cave a profit about equal to the value of the 
acre of land. ‘This,it istrue, is an extraordina- 
ry yield, in the present neglected state of the ar- 
ticle, but if our farmers would turn their atten- 
tion to the subject, and make themselves ac- 
quainted with, and pursue the best mode of cul- 
tivating flax, we venture to say, that the yield 
would not be considered so large. 


—< 0) <—_—__ 





What alesson and what materials for reflection 
and profitable commentary does the foregoing 
anecdote afford! Let those who are really ren- 
dered miserable by the petty concerns of life, by 
the want of a rigid compliance with orders to 
domestics, probably indistinctly given, or not un- 


a trimming, or the inaccurate cut of a dress—or 
by the numerous, but really unimportant crosses 
we often meet with, reflect upon the philosophy 
and truly pious resignation of the old widow Lew- 
|ton, on the death of her “ poor Billy and her 





shusband,” and take shame at the misery they! 
y y 


|bring on themselves and those connected with 
them, by giving way to morbid feelings, or ner- 
‘vous instability. hat, when we are reclining 
‘on beds of down, or a golden sofa; rolling in a 
‘splendid equippage, or “ clothed in fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day” are we to be 
'rendered unhappy by the want of etiquette, in 
those from whom we expect deference, by de 
rangement of our plans, which we are not sure 
would have increased our happiness had they 
succeeded, or by diappointments, which it is 
quite probable prevented the occurrence of a 
serious real misfortune to us! When we look 
around, and see the world full of real, poig- 
nant distress; of sickness and poverty combined, 
and in those too, who likewse once enjoyed the 
good things of this life, can we reconcile it to 
ourselves to be made unhappy by trifling events, 
or by an anticipation of evils? The author of 
the first of moral Codes tells us, that “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof”, and shall 
we take distress on interest, and permit 
ourselves to be miserable by the prospect of its 
possible occurrence? The philoso hy of the 
ancient Pagan teachers was directed against 
such weakness, and shall we give way toit, and 
still lay claim to the name of christians? Our 
duty requires, even when real misfortune assail 
us, to be prepared, to sanctify the affliction, and 
be thankful that our lot is so much more happy, 
that so many more blessings and enjoyments 
are left to us, than numerous fellow creatures 
within our knowledge, whose merits are even 
/greater than our own, and whose sufferings, as 
far as we are enabled to judge, are less deserving 
than those of which we complain. 
J. M. 





— SU! 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO RAISE FLAX. 
The following is copied from the Goshen (Or- 

ange County) Patriot. 
Mr. Silas Newman, of the town of Goshen, 








Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the office of the 
American F&rmer. 

‘SIR JOHN SINCLAIR ON THE TURNIP 

FLY, OR BEETLE. 
George Street, Edinburgh, 12th May 1821. 
SIR, 
I am a great friend to discussion, and Iam glad 





| 


derstood by the too great length or shortness of to find that the letters I sent you have drawn forth 


the observations of some very respectable far- 
mers on some important subjects of husbandry, 
who might not otherwise have been induced to 
communicate their thoughts, or the results of 
their experience, to the public. 

To Mr. Paul’s merits as a farmer, and more es- 
pecially his attention to the nature of the turnip- 
fly, or beetle, andthe means of effecting its de- 
struction, I am no stranger, having occasionally 
met, and conversed with him on that subject at 
Holkham ; and I wish much that other intelligent 
farmers would adopt the plan that he has done, 
that of directing farticular attention to one use- 
| ful object, and publishing the result of their ex- 
perience respecting it. In this way much valua- 
ble information might be obtained, by which the 
agriculture of the country would be most essen- 
tially benefitted. 

In regard to the point to which I wish once 
more to call the attention of your readers, I think 
it right to state that the information I transmit- 
ted to you in my former letter, on the means of 
destroying the fly, “dy flame and smoke,” was 
founded ufion actual experiments, reported to me 
from a most respectable quarter, and represented 

to have fully answered in practice, even on alter- 
nate ridges. The plan is, therefore, entitled to 
a tair trial above all, in cases where the first crop 
has failed. In that event, Mr. Paul will admit that 
the fly has been decoyed into the field, and is, 
therefore, placed ina situation where its destruc- 
tion may be effected in the manner I have propo- 
sed. Under this system, therefore, if the first 
crop should not have succeeded, the second one 
may almost be confidently relied on at a very tri- 
fling expense ; and thusit is in the power of eve- 
ry active and intelligent farmer to insure a crop of 
turnips. 

In regard to Mr. Paul’s modes of destruction, 
the plan of a decoy seems to be ingenious; but 
afte: the insects have been brought there, I think 
it would be a shorter and simpler plan to destroy 
them by flame and smoke, than by any otier 
means that can be suggested ; and | hope that 
‘Mr. Paul himself, with his well known zeal for 
improvement, willtry the experiment, and as- 

{certain how far it will answer. 
Having much advocated the use of salt for ag- 


sowed last spring thirty-one quarts of Flaxseed,) ricultural purposes, I derived much pleasure from 
on anacre and a quarter of ground from which he} the perusal of aletter, signed W. 7. 
raised five hundred and sixty-four founds of |per oi the 7th May. I 
fiax, and fourteen bushels and four quarts of lregret, that your correspondents will not sub- 

- 


in your pa-~ 
must again express my 
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scribe their names and places of abode to their 
letters, as it gives the information they transmit 
much greater authority. Mr. W. 7.’s communi- 
cation is of very great importance, and if his 
lan were generally adopted, it would materially 
improve the art of feeding stock on green crops, 
and the profit to be derived from that practice.— 
It would be desirable, however, that he were 
more explicit as to the sorts of green crops he 
cultivates, and whether he tried salt with cattle- 
feeding upon clover, to prevent their being hover. 
Thope that any of your readers who may have 
other facts to state in favor of the use of salt, will 
send you anaccount of them for insertion in 7/e 
Farmers’ Journal. 
Iremain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 





loins: none of the lambs were subject to it till 
they were many weeks old, and, when first affect- 
ed, were very ricketty, and in a short time reel- 
ed so much in their hind quarters, as to be able 
to walk but a short distance without falling ; and 
the disease has generally so speedily increased, 
as to make them incapable of getting up, whenit 
was of course necessary for me to kill them. 

My flock is of: the Merino breed, but I con- 
ceive the sort of sheep can have nothing to do 
with the cause of disorder. 

If you, Mr. Editor, or any of your correspon- 
dents, will favour me with their sentiments as to 
|the cause, as well as with their advice what mea- 
sures to adopt respecting it, ! shall be most 
thankful, and lam Sir your obedient servant, 


JOHN LEECH. 





N. B. All along the coasts of the kingdom, 


J>~ The disorder is so prevalent in some coun- 


dried seaweed would be an excellent means of de-' tries as to preclide breeding with profit and suc- 

stroying vermin inthe ground, by means of flame cess: jn comparative instances that we have no- 
. , 

and smoke. It is to be observed, that land, when ticed, it appeared to be occasioned by the pover- 

smoked, for a long time retains a smell offensive ty of the ewes in winter, and is often fatal to three 


to insects. 


ON FEEDING OFF CLOVERS SAFELY 
WITH BREEDING STOCK. 
Yorkshire, May 10, 1821. 
Sir, 
Many yearsago I lost aconsiderable number of 
sheep inthe manner /. G. states, which induced 
me to sow with the clovers one and a half or two 


pecks of long grass* wpon an acre, which va-, 


riety, I believe, is very pleasant to the sheep, 
and not injurious tothe land as some suppose.— 
And when I remove the sheep (which is frequent- 
ly) it is in an evening, when they are pretty well 
satisfied with food, and least dew upon the grass, 
for I consider the clovers sufficiently succulent 
without dews. Since the above practice, I have 
experienced very little loss, not one this season ; 


fourths of the flock. It is called in the Fens 
lcockspring, fromthe vulgar name of a plant grow- 
jing early in spring by the sides of ditches, the 
jeating of which erroneously supposed to cause it. 
| This plant is the reed canary (fhalaris arun- 
‘dinacea ), and is very innocent and agreeable 
food to young stock in spring, when grass is scarce. 
The disease is a species of tase dorsaliz, or con- 
sumption of the spinal marrow, and evidently 
affects the head in its progress, producing a wild- 
ness of look, and a clearness (or bloodless appear- 
ance) ofthe eye. It is wholly incurable, and the 
lambs whica are seized ought to be killed at first: 
they will sometimes be in good condition, incii- 
ning to fat, and very good meat : we have siaugh- 
tered them at cight or nine weeks old, to weigh 
from 6to 8 lb. perquarter. The way topreventit 
isto keep the ewes in fair condition through the 


and I find my sheep to improve as much as any winter, . nd not to let them winter on low or cold 

upon land of the same quality. land, without a preparation in a corner for lodg- 

1 remain, Sir, ling, and some dry food, with a little salt, to wont 

Your obedient servant, them to their lair—<ditor Furmer’s Journal. 

JOHN HOWGATE. | 

P. S. I presume W. 7. has had his ewes too! 

high in condition, particularly the  shesrlings,! 

which has occasioned the loss he states. My rea- 

son for believing sois, that before I had much 

experience I sufferedin a similar way; however, 

for the last thirty years I have been very fortu- 

nate, which I impute to keeping them (the ewes) 

low, after taking from the ram, until within three 
weeks of lambing. 


ON UNDER DRAINING. 
Suffilk, May 12, 1821. 
Srr, 

I should wish to be informed, through the medi- 
um of your valuable Journal, the advantages de- 
rived from under draining rich old pasiures (subd- 
soil strong clay), as opinions amongst eminent 
wriculturists are much at variance as to wheth- 
er, or not, any benefit is derived from under- 
draining any descripiion of pasture land. Tam, 

* By long grass, we suppose our corresfondent' Sir. vour constant reader, Ke. 
to mean rye grass, either the common or the im-! ' A SUFFOLK FARMER. 
proved ; if any other grass, we should be elad to'| —_— 
know its name —Ldit, Farmers’ Journal, | je Query to the Queris? —Does the water, af- 

ard iter heavy rains rcst any where long on the sur- 
A DISEASE IN SHEEP. |face?—ditor Furmers’ Journal. -‘ 

Lee, May 16, 1821. | 
(ON THE MISAPPLICATION OF THE CO- 








QUERIES ON 


Srr, 
As the columns of your Paper are so usefully; LUMNSOF THE FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 
employed inthe general spread of agricultural! Bedfordshire, May 4, 1821 
| ° , wae 


improvement, | shall make no apology for troub-! Srr, 
ling you with the following description ot a com-| In common with many of your r -aders, TI am 
plaint to which several of my lambs of this year, sorry to see that avery interesting and useful por- 
have been subject. . Ition of The Farmers’ Journal, which has been 
Amongst your numerous and enlightened cor-'usually devoted to Notices or short Review: 
respondents, ] hope. some may be found capable! of Essays and cther pubheations bearing direct- 
of explaining the nature of this complaint ; and!Jy on practical agricultural subjects, of late al- 
should they know of any remedy by which the!most discontinued by you:the remarks with which 
disease may be cured, they will confer a particu-!you have hitherto introduced the readers of The 
> ; « an by Darcie © a le . ° - 
Jar obligation on me, and probally on many others; Farmers’ Journal to new interesting agricultural 
by having the kindness tocommunicate itthrough) publications hive been alike distinguished for 
the medium of your Journal. great ability, candour, clearness, and precision ; 
The complaint appears to be wholly in the]thereby acting as a safe guide to your numerous 


” 
, 








readers in selecting such publications as are of 
real practical value. 

Impressed with these ideas I send to your no- 
tice an Essay on the diseases of the eye of the 
Horse, by James Wardrop, Esq. Surgeon extra- 
ordinary to his Majesty. It is from the hands of 
such men of science, who stand at the head of 
their profession, that the practical man can look 
for first principles, as the leading guides of his 
practice, and by which he can never be misled. 
To those who are acquainted with the deplorable 
deficiency in the practice of country farriers, or 
/eeches, the score of humanity will be more thana 
sufficient reason for extending by every means 
the knowledge of the diseases of the eye of the 
horse ; and when the importance of that noble 
animal to agriculture is superadded, it becomes a 
duty of every friend to the art to render his as- 
sistance however small, to the furtherance of so 
desirable anend. As you have my name and ad- 
dress, I have only to say with how much respect 
[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, S—r. 

iy We can assure this esteemed correspon- 
dent that we are very much of his opimon, ex- 
cepting as to the praise he is pleased to bestow on 
us. Nothing would give us so much satisfaction 
as the rational pursuit of agricultural improve- 
ment, were those engaged in it enjoying that com- 
fort and security in their avocation, and that re- 
ward for their labour to which industry and skill 
are entitled, and which their importance to the 
public welfare renders indispensable : the contro- 
versy, however, is now at an end, although we are 
yet to learn the event. The treatise above men- 
tioned is a most excellent one, and we shall short- 
lv extract from it the practical treatment of in- 
flammation.— Editor Farmer’s Journal. 

<a> ) <a 


ON IMPROVING THE BREED OF HORN- 
ED CATTLE. 

“We want only such a standard of value as 
is proportioned to our political and financial state, 
torender all other contrivances unnecessary.”?— 
The farmers’ Journal, Alay 7. : 

Akehead, May 11, 1821. 


Sir, 

Your sensible reporter for Durham has re- 
marked, “that ruinously low prices deprive us of 
all hope from the fruitful appearance of our 
fields ; and we do not hesitate to say, that no- 
thing but ruin can be the inevitable fate of nine 
tenths of the cultivators, if some efficient remedy 
be not applied speedily to stay the overwhelming 
torrent of disaster.” ‘This is very true. I have 
long been of opinion, that if we are to have low- 
priced geld, low-priced labour, and low-priced 
corn, our knowledge in practical agriculture would 
prove useless, because the relations of industry 
would be broken up and destroyed, by the over- 
throw of our personally religious and civil insti- 
tutiens. Indeed, I hold thisasa regular and cer- 
tain effect arising out of low prices. 

But the arguments of my honest and industri- 
ous neighbour, farmer Jobson, has taught me to 
hope that I have looked too much onthe gloomy 
side of the shield. Well, then, as my voice has 
been every where closed on the Currency Ques- 
tion, and as that question does not involve my 
personal interests further than as a member of 
the whole community, I shall for a moment step 
out of the mazy paths of political economy, and 
turn my attention to what is ten thousand times 
more congenial tomy mind—practical agriculture. 
Bat the arguments offarmer Jobson may be worth 
recording. 

“I can see clearly enough,” says he, and he 
spoke feelingly, for he had the appearance of one 
interested, ** the present race of fecmiens must be 
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The following anecdote illustrates the dry hu- 
mour of the sailor, and his indifference to hard- 
ships of the severest kind:—A party belonging 
to the Griper being sent to surprise some rein 
deer, unfortunately lost themselves for several 
days, and were obliged to live upon raw grouse, 
which they shot. One of them named Peter 
Fisher, being asked on his first arrival on board 











ruined if the prices continue at thisrate. But 
were we all insolvent to-morrow, there is suth- 
cient capital in the country tocultivate the ground 
without ours. The Legislature know this, ana 
therefore care nothing about us. ‘hough there 
may be too much truth in what he urged, I at- 
tempted to appease him by stating, that every 
ene who had monied obligations must share one 
common fate; and, therefore, what invoived tie 
ruin of the farmer, must pull down the whole ta- 


ribly numerous will weigh but a feather in the 
scale of power. ‘This is uy notion of public at- 
iairs.” 

“ Well, bat Jobson,” said I, “in what way will 
all this right the national d.bt?” Having assumea 
a solemn air, he continued, ** depend upon it, the 
moment taxation cannot be carned higher, and J 
think it is at that height at present, should the 
peblic revenue then fall below the public expen-}what they have lived upon—* Lived upon,” said 
diture, that expenditure, along with the intcrest!/Fisher, dryly, “the Duke of Wellington never 
bric of society. Your landlord, for instance,/of the national debt, would be cut down to the/lived so well. We had grouse for breakfast, 
though he may have property worth £20,00v,/amount otf the public revenue. Remember the/grouse for dinner, and grouse for supper, to be 

yet, trom what I have learnt, his debts amount to old adage, Aaya loaf is beter than no bread ; and! sur®.”’ 
10 or £12,000. What ruins you must ruin him! you must see the iund-holder would remain satis- 
at the same time; and, depend upon it, this gene-) hed with whit was unavoidable.” : ASTRONOMY 
ral system of ruin cannot be persisted tn, because, | Phough the arguments urged by farmer Jobson . AOL NUNUNEY . 
to the distresses of the labouring classes, it will gave me no better opmion of the éAeory of low-pri- Dr. Olivers has calculated that, once only in a 
add those of almost every other rank in the ced gold, however it might be supported by the! period of 8,800 years, a comet will come as near 
) - walks of active lite. Farmer Jobson replied as origimal builionists, Messrs, Horner, Brougham, |to the earth as the moon is. Once only in four 
follows :— and Huskisson, or since confirmed by the support! millions of years, a comet will approach the earth 
“You contend, the ruin of those who have mo- ot my Lord Liverpool, Messrs, Vansittart, Kicar-} Within 7,700 geograpical miles; and if it be equal 
nied obligations will be added to the distresses of do, &c. than | had tormerly held, yet, I confess, In size to the earth, will raise the waterto the 
the labouring classes. I cannot admit that. So- he quieted my apprehensions in an extraordinary | height of 15,000 feet (a second deluge.) And on- 
ciety will right itself. The capital stock of Bri- degree. ] cannot, however, banish from my mind ly in 120 millions of years will such a body come 
tish agriculture, along with its well cultivated the frightiul picture of insol\ ency he had sketch- in contact with the earth !!! 
7 soil, will change hands. I will show you how.” ed in cicar and distinct lines, should this political ” 
With all my supposed knowledge of political rage for iow prices continue. oo 
. economy, 1 listened to him with profound atten- but as i have not yet mentioned what I sat down 
. tion. He continued: “ fhe moment my iand- to write about, “* Lie improvement of the Breed 
- | lord and myself are ruined, most probably the am- of Horned Cattle,” as my paper is done, it must 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


—e 





1 | ple fortune of young Benheld (a more clever and be deferred to some future opportunity. lremain, Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
. amiable a man lives not) will be laid out in the, Sir, your obedicat servant. JOHN ROOKE, . d ee P : 
° : > ry eal ie ls ? P. Ss. Tillaze ; 1 Hay aking far rs hi . Your last paper, No. 8, contains a letter signed 
- purchase and cultivation of my farm. Perhaps »S dillage anc ay-making farmers have},, Srimein Valet” whiel ee a 
c you may not be aware ([tarmer Jobson tulked of stated their losses on the last crop. 1 should teel bi now eRe. ER POCeets Wye Rew ae 
rangement, some old arguments for additional 


- these things with coolness laiready pay two thirds much nage 1g an) of your gions. ty ncaa A quaies tu tawour of mamdiueianin “Eh 
- ' of my rent to him as interest of a mortgage. Now, occupy grazing farms, if they would favour Peat, totaee atutes nothin whick h:; a 

: should both my landlord and myself become in-} witha statement of the disbursements and receipts| iateelaake il ay 4 ee : by M warhogy: oe be- 

_ solvent to-morrow, and it cannot be otherwise in/of actual grazing farms in 1818, 1819 and 1820, | (er, ae ~— yy “Soc a8 “hd : Speers Carey and 

the end, should things go on at this rate, are you, through the medium of your paper. /O.and as often answered, (of which your co- 


ee lumns alone afford sufficient evidence,) I pre- 
of opinion my farm would be worst managed! ee : . - oe I 
f opin my fa 5 sume that this letter was intended solely, as the 





» by Benfield, a man of talents, information, and tor-| Captain Parry’s account of the late voyage tol vehicle of the following pancgyric.* “But on 
tune, thanat present ? Besides as 1 have strength, the Arctic Kegions has just been published.—} |) chick * Tunmgidicmene > scien Mr. Vale 
is | industry, and some little knowledge, on my side, Among the numerous interesting facts contained in|, L Mi < “ae, “we ms i s) my tas VAT, alck, 
: : ee - caters — ee: ae Spa pagans wpee g leave to refer you to two most lumin- 
e, Imay expect him to engage me as ils head hus-'it, the toilowing, on the singular effects expericn-| ,, By Me ii Sie DE awe the ; 
— bandman.” Jobson rather faultered here, but my|ced from the intense coid, are not the least curi-|,, 7 eres - Re oe Ty a eres has wi a 
feeling rendered me mute, and he went on. lous — * ae ares - ; gd vie entitled the New 
“ Low-priced gold, low-priced labour, and low-' The effect of the intense cold was such on the}... ad. a ae es eg ae ae sense 
| priced corn, may ruin both myself and my land-' 29th Uctover, when the mercury in tie barometer! ,, ee . rn a ans — gee prom reed Bort 
e- lord ; but in what way will that affect the circui- stvod at 29./U inches, that “ it became rather a, lta ft . — vss ha ee bs - prise ns. 
of stances of the labouring classes ? i know you painiul experimcat to touch any metalic SUd=)¢ 2th wy "savwecnagr od lis as re b octrines, 
ir havelong pitied, I own justiy enough, the starv-)stauce in the open air with the naked hand ; the! ,, gy pen th Ha in ae jut stub- 
o- ed condition of the operative cottou weavers. tecliog produced by itexactly rescaling that oc -| ei" teh, WAR wave NO Gout upon the 
ne You have frequently said this state of starvation Casloucd by tiie opposite extrcine of intense heat, | wre 
ly » compelled them to execute ai: uiiusual quantity of aud taking olf tive skin fro.n the part affected.—| There are two peculiities for which the wri- 
ng work ; now take your own THEORY, avd as corn’ Phe eye pieces of the telescope, if suifered to ters of the Carey schoud are noted: Ist. They 
ve | gets low in price, theircondition will be bettered, touch tne face, occasioned an intense burning continually repeat over aud over and over again, 
w- less work willbe done, the supply of the market pain.” ‘the sume “* facts,” and arguments, and every time 
ed will be diminished, and the price of their wages) Whenthe thermometer stood at 265 degrecs,'assume the tone of telling something new : 2dly. 
ld will rise, when the low price of corn has had its;the smoke of the fires inthe vessels as it escaped | They pass without notice the most ample refu- 
ry natural effect upon the market of cotton goods.'from the funnels, scarcely rose at all above the'tation of these said “ facts,” and arguments, or 
el- To show you a little of this experimentally, the hawsings oi the ships. . merely give for answer a repetition of the old as 
ti- price of corn has come down, they get the same! On Christraas-day, the officers of the Hecla sertion. It is not my intention, Mr. Skinner, 
er- wages as before that occurrence, their actual cir-jhad a piece of roast beef for uinner, which hadjeither now or hereafter, to oppose such rea- 
cumstances are somewhat better, and you do not) been on board since the preceding May, and was soning as this ; but merely to refer Mr. Valck, 
rie hear a word among them of that radical spirit; preserved without salt, inerely by the antiseptic} as 
to which alarmed you so much lately. A little hap-| properties of a cold atmosphere. EMEP! tn) Geer” le LATOR Are ae 
my pier times have dispeiled it. Besides, look around} Lhe distance at which sounds were heard in} * This inference will not be considered unfair if 
1as where you will, in this neighbourhood, and you|the open air during the continuance of intense the first leaves of the ** New Olive Branch,” are 
es- do not find the husbandry labourers in worse cir-|cold, was a wuatier of great suprise. People;erumined. Ar. Carey has there advertised his 
m\ cumstances than are usual; in fact, the weekly|were often heard distinctly conversing, inacom-|/revicus writings, with such recommendations as 
of payments to the poorare lower now than at this/mon tone of voice, at the distance of a mile, and|/e could obtain. Among the rest, his ** addresses,”’ 
tep time last spring. even a greater distance. are accompanied with a long fulsome compliment 
and “In this way society will riglit itself. As the} An artilleryman named John Smith running in-|“* from the American Farmer,” which every rea- 
nes price of corn gets lower, the difliculties of the ope-jtothe air without his gloves, had his fingers in|der would of course attribute to its Editor. Be- 
ire. rative weavers will be alleviated, and their tormer|half an hour so benumbed, and animation so com-|lieving it impossible that the sentiments could pro- 
rth loyalty will return. The labouring classes make]pietely suspended, that on having his hands|ceed from Afr. Skinner, I took the trouble to look 
up the great mass of society, ‘They who hoid the/piunged invo a basin of cold water, the surface ot|unéil [found the piece. It wus extracted from the 
he acknowledged rights to the weaith of the country|the water was inmediately frozen by the intense|vssays of adn anonymous contr.vucr to the first 
one are the most powerful. Thenthey who are ruin-jcoldthus sudienly communicated to it. His fin-|vodume, for whose words Mr. S. is no more re- 
tbe ed by monied obligations, though they may be ter-!gers were Obiiged to be amputated. sponsiole than for mine, or for Mr. Vaick’s. 
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you know me, and that whoever may have a right are informed that they have now an opportunity 


to preceding numbers of the American Farmer, 
which at least strongly contradict what he says 
“ leaves no doubt upon the mind,” and which if 
he had read, I presume that both his candour and 
his chivalrous spirit would have induced him to 
notice, previousto putting forward his re-re-as- 
sertions. 
89, 156, 339 and 377 of vol. 2, and 364 of vol. 3, 
your correspondent may find the restrictive sys- 
tem ably opposed on general principles by the ag- 
riculturists for whose dencfit he urges its comple 
tion. At page 322, vol. 3, there is a statement of 
the dreadiul effects on agriculture, arising from 
the existing high duties, and at page 182, vol 3,| 
he may see tested the truth of some of the most) 
important “ facts,” of his “ very best” author in} 
favour of manufacturing monopoly. 

Mr. Carey writes a new book in support of pro- 
tecting duties by merely copying out of his old 
ones ; hence his rapidity in composition (so far as 
it respects bulk, and new titles,) almost equals 
that of the author of Waverly. But we are no 
more to expect a change of matter in anew pub- 
lication, than to change the quality of small beer, 
by pouring it out of a junk bottle into a decanter, 
‘Thus his * three letters, &c.” were foured out of 
his “* addresses,” again poured into his ‘new 
Olive Branch,” (all of which 1 have seen, and 
what is more, have read,) and I have no doubt the 
same stale draught isagain presented in his late 
appeal to common sense, which appeal it is much 
to be regretted he did not make at least ten years 
sooner. If this author and his followers would 
only vary their eternal fare ever so little, if they 
would oniy convert their cold broken meat into a 
hash or a broth, it would be more tolerable : but 
it is past endurance to be called to “ cut and come 
again,” to the same poor dish, until repetition 
doubles our first feelings of disgust. 

You lately intimated a wish to exclude all pie- 
oes on this or other subjects, relating to th« inter 
ests of Agriculture, unless signed by the real 
names of their writers. This custom is excel- 
lent when agricultural experiments and facts are 
stated, because their value rests entirely on the 
credibility of the author, and we ought to attach 
none to- a fictitious signature. But I protest 
against the rule being extended to arguments 
which necessarily rest upon their own strength, 
and not at all (or at least they ought not) on the 
name of their author. I wish to sce your paper 
fairly open to both sides, on every question affect- 
ing the welfare of agriculture, and it is admitted 
by all, that none affects it more thanthis. By ex- 
cluding anonymous pieces, you would forbid all 
farmers to join in the debate, while enough men 
of different habits would have no objection to pla- 
cing their names before the public, for the pur- 
pose of attacking our dearest interests. Nor will 
you do us more justice by allowing a fair field to 
societies. Agricultural societies are necessarily 
slow moving bodies, and serviceable as some of 
tiem have been, our cause would be desperate, 
wis it left entirely to be defended by such inert 
c:ampions. On the other hand, in towns, (par 
ti ularly Philadelphia,) Societies, Conventions 
end Institutions, for supporting the views of the 
manufacturers, may be easily made upon any oc- 
casion, taking new names every month, and each 
individual acting as many characters, as the 
members of a reduced compan) of strolling play- 
ers. Besides, your correspondents could easily 
deceivé you into violating your own rule, by 
merely signing John Smith, William Thompson, 
On any other unappropriated name, which you 
could not possibly know to be fictitious. For my- 
self, 1 am not willing to place my name before the 
public, except in stating facts in agricuiture, in 
which cases, it shall always as heretofore be sub 

feincd. Forother matters, it is sufficient that 





At pages, 348 and 389, of vol. 1; 57,|° 


toask itof you, is welcome to know it also. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY. 














BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1522. 


iG? The communication addressed to the Edi- 
tor of the Farmer through the Easton Gazette of 
the 22d, has been cut out and forwarded to New- 
York, to the gentleman alluded to; at the same 
time it is but fair to state that our impressions 
are, that he will settle either in the immediate vi- 
cinity of alarge sea port town, or in the Western 
parts of Pennsylvania or New York ; with every 
wish to serve the writer of the communication, 
he will admit that the matter is one, in interest, 
too limited, to appear as a communication in this 
Journal. To advertisements of that character, 
we give insertion for $1 per square, but never) 
refieat them; nor is that necessary, as nine persons, 
out of ten preserve their papers. 





J7- An Error—in Mr. Smith’s Address to 
the Agricuitural Society of Maryland, as pub- 
lished in our 11th No.of this Vol. instead of elec- 
trick force and electrick fluid, near the bottom of 
the middle column, it should have been printed 
elastick. 
GENUINE SFED, 

tj" The great inconvenience which he has 
seen resulting from the want of genuine seed of 
a few of the vegetables most generally in use 
for stock, anda desire to see greater attention 
given to the raising of roots and vegetables for 
winter feed, have induced the Editor to have 
some cultivated under his own eye, that he 
might feel confidence in recommending them— 
and accordingly he can now supply Ruta Baga 
seed, White Norfolk, and red top (very large) 
turnip seed—also a great variety of Shaker’s 
Seeds—hitherto advertised by Mr. Redding, and 
which may be depended on. The genuine mangel 
wurtzel seed, will be for sale also by Mr. Red- 
ding in due season. 


Fourth of July Parties 
Would manifest their patriotism by taking out 
a portion of American wine, manufactured by 
Major Adlum, of the District of Columbia. It 
may be had in varieties of Messrs, Marple 7nd 
Wi'liams, andthe Editorof the American Far- 
mer will be thankful for the candid opinion of con- 
noisseurs concerning its qualities. 


PRICES CURRENT .—corRRECTFED WEFRLY. 
Wharf flour 86,50 cash—Howard street do $6,75 
—Corn, white, 75 cts.—yellow do. 72—Red wheat 
—1 38 to 1 39—white do, $1 40 to 1 45—Rve 68 
to 70—Herrings, No. 1, $2 87 to 3—No. 2, ditto 
$2 50. 
Tospacco MaArRyYLAND.—Sales have been made 
the present week, at the following prices :—Fine 
vellow $25to 435—fine spangled, $18 to $35—fine 
red, $12 to $18—good, do. $6 to 12—Inferior, $4 to 
86—common, $2 50 to 3 50—seconds, $1 to 6. 
One Hogshead of fine spangled, raised on the 
farm of the late Dr. Colegate, sold for $18—one 
do. by H. Duvall, for $20—one by John Duvall, $25 
—53 hhds. raised by Mr. Henry Jones, of Benedict, 
sold for $13 and $19—seconds, at $4. , 
All other articles same as last report. 


NOUNG COMET. 








tain Stock from the fine imported Bull YOUNG 


Many persons having expressed a desire to ob-| _ 


of doing so by sending their Cows to him near the 
first toll gate on the Reisterstown turnpike road, 
two miles from Baltimore, at Five Dollars for 


each Cow, the money to be sent with the Cow. 


YOUNG COMET is two years old and was 
shipped from Liverpool, a calf of seven weeks, 
when a farmer there offered for him thirty gui- 
neas, saying “ so fine an animal ought not to be 
suffered toleave the country” YOUNG COM- 
E:T is of the celebrated improved short horned 
breed, but belongs tothe tribe of deep milkers, 
combining also early maturity and great disposi- 
tion to fatten. At 13 monthsold he weighed 843, 
and eleven months after 1624 pounds. His dam, 
which was imported with him and belonged to the 
present owner of YOUNG COMET, was avery 
extraordinary milker, and the admiration of all 
whosaw her. Pasture ‘f required will be furnish- 
ed without charge, and Cows froma distance will 
be taken care of and well milked. 

YOUNG COMET will be let for the season 
commencing the first of July, or by the month— 

i Enquire of the keeper of the first toll gate 
on the Reisterstown turnpike roak, 





——— ——————L<— = 


PATENT HAY AND GRAIN RAKE. 


; 

















Messrs. Pennock and Pierce, of Chester coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, have lately patented, and used 
during the last and present season, a horse 
rake for gathering hay or grain, into wind-row, 
or heaps, as desired. The plan of this machine 
isuncommonly simple, and one of them may be 
made by any rough carpenter, or person accus- 
tomed to the use of tools. The price of this rake 
complete, including the patent right, will not ex- 
ceed ten dollars, or for the patent right, two dol- 
lars only. 

We have seen this machine in operation ; it 
does the work quite as well, if not much better, 
than it is generally performed by the hand rake, 
and with one man anda horse it is believed that 
it will do the labour of ten or twelve men. Its ad- 
vantages over the common horse rake are very 
important,’ equal to a saving of one half 
of the time; becanse with this rake the 
horse proceeds continually on, the hay or grain 
being discharged at pleasure, and without any 
stoppage or impediment ; bv the means of which 
facility, also, it passes over any obstruction that 
may happen to be in afield. The simplicity, utili- 
ty, and cheapness of this instrument, renders it an 
object highly tohe desired by agriculturists, for its 
savingof labour in hay making time, when labor- 
ers are always so much wanted. 

> This machine, price $10, can be had of Jo- 
sEPH T.Forp, Baltimore, manufacturer of Ag- 
ricultural Implements generally ; Gipron Davis 
George Town, D.C. andJacos Littve,of Fred- 
erick Town, Md. Orders toeither of the above 
named persons will meet with prompt attention. 
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COMET, exhibited at the last Cattle Show, they 
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AGRICULTURE. 








“Maryland Cattle Show, No. 2. 
FIRST DAY. 














um exhibited, &c.—and the members of theag- propriation of one of the discretionary premi- 
ricultural society, strangers from other states and ums set apart for objects not coming within the 
the owners and attendants on the animals exhibit-ispecified limits of competition, to R. Patterson, 
ed, were only permitted to enter within the!lsq. for his imparted horse Exie.* The Com- 
square. Every one was however, invited to be-|mittee cannot pass without notice some beauti- 





come a member on payment of $2 per annum, and 


The exhibition held on the two last days of/if he felt toolittle interest in the success of the 


May, by the Maryland Agyicultural Society was 
attended by a great number of Farmers and Citi- 


zens who appeared to take an increased interest 
inthe concerns of agriculture ; this is as it ought 
tobe. The silent and unostentatious lite of the 
farmer deprives him in a great measure of those 
adventitious stimulants to action, which are found 
im the plaudits and cheers of our fellow men, in 
ether walks of life. 

The successful merchant upon change, the skil- 
ful seaman returning from his fortunate voyage, 
the eloquent advocate inthe crowded court room, 


the politician, and the soldier all receive an im-) 
mediate reward for their exertionsjin the notorie-. 


ty and applawse which follow them. Not so the 
husbendman. In the retirement of the country he 
pursues his round of toil, and the satisfaction he 
teels at the success of his plans is now and then 
increased by the approval of a friend or neigh- 
bor ; and when he lights upon some new discove- 
ry or improvement, how long does it remain 
eonfined to his own practice, or too often perish 
with him ? It is the business of agricultural asso- 
Giations to supply all these deficiences, and none of 
us can look back for afew years without acknowl- 
edging the benefits produced by them. On the 
barren hills and exhausted fields in some parts of 


Maryland, where alternate crops of Indian corn! 


and tobacco, without any intervening meliorating 
course, had exhausted every principle of fertility, 
the introduction of plaster, clover and other arti- 
ficial grasses has been followed by profitable and 
frequently luxuriant crops. 

Our instruments of agriculture are receiving 


daily some improvement, and every combination} 


Society to enter it on these terms, he was still 
at liberty to view the animals on the outside, as 
the members did from the inside of the square 
formed by the pens. The committee of arrange- 
ment in their address to the public, stated the 
absolute necessity of adopting some such regula- 
tion, and the order in which the business of the 
day went on fully proved its great advantage.— 
Recent experience will no doubt enable the so- 
ciety to rectify some of the inconveniences which 
were found to exist ; buton the whole, the order 
and regularity preserved, was highly gratifying. 
The forenoon of the first day was occupied in 
examining and discussing the points and qualities 
of the numerous fine animals, implements of hus- 
bandry, &c. and at one o’clock the stallions hitherto 
confined in their stables, were led out under the 
bridle, and paraded before the judges and the so- 
ciety, and made truly a magnificent display, ex- 
hibiting samples of the best blood of that noble 
animal ; at two, the society dined together in 
harmony and satisfaction, and while the judges 
retired in the afternoon to make up their reports, 
other members were agreeably occupied in in- 
terchanging sentiments, and congratulations on 
the prospects of the society, and the improving 
interests of the plough. 
| ‘The presence of distinguished strangers gave 
rouch satisfaction, and many gentlemen from all 
parts of the state, meeting their friends and ac- 
quaintances, made the day pass very pleasantly. 





SECOND DAY. 
On this day at an early hour a great concourse 


and invention of Mechanics have been put in re- assembled in a neighbouring field, appropriated 
quisition to save animal labour. Foreign coun-|by Mr. Skinner, for the first regular ploughing 
tries are searched tor the best seeds and plants, and; Match, conducted under the management of the 


the most improved breeds of domestic animals are 
imported. By analyses thedemands of our differ- 
ent soils are now particularly ascertained, barren 
clay is found by the agency of tre, (the most de- 
structive of the elements) to give nourishment 
and strength to an exhausted soil, and having 
been for centuries so long cultivating the surface, 
itis now proposed to go deeper and tillas it were 
a layer or stratum under ground.* 

On the present occasion it was highly sa- 
tisfactory to observe how fully the committee 
ef arrangement had availed themselves of the 
experience afforded by the former and first at- 
tempt. The chief defects developed on that occa- 
sion were now removed, and al] their previous 
arrangements for the show were seen to glide at 
once into full and fair operation. ‘The Judges to 
award the Premiums appeared on the ground at 
an early hour, and being furnished with a warrant 
ef authority and a designation of the objects to 
undergo their examination and award, every one 
entered apparently with the greatest cheerful- 
ness on the performance of the duties assigned 
him. To each committee a marshall was ap- 
pointed, by whom all the members were collect 
ed and made known to each other, and the whole 
business of the day was entered upon without 
interruption or delay. The proceedings were 
moreover very much facilitated by the way in 
which the enclosures were arranged. The pens 
formed a hollow square, each one being numbered 
and distinctly labelled with the name of the ani- 
mal, its owner, its pedigree, and for what premi- 





' society, and this provedas it deserved to be from its 


objects and the manner of conducting it, one of 
the most prominent and interesting features in 
the whole exhibition. The paramount importance 
of the implement to be tested, the novelty of the 
competition, the beauty and excellence of the 
operation, the steadiness and skill of the 
ploughmen, the close and critical investigation 
of the judges by the application of various accu- 
rate tests, all tended to inspire the by-standers 
with the most lively and agreeable impressions 
The result of that contest, as well as their decis- 
ions as to implements generally, will be seen in 
the report of the viewing committee. 

About one o’clock on this day the several com- 
mittees were summoned to attend the President 
with their reports, which were read by the chair- 
man of each respectively, and the premiums were 
severally delivered to the successtul competitors 
by the President of the Society with appropriate 
remarks of commendation to each and of encour- 
agement to others to follow their good example. 


REPORT ON HORSES—STALLIONS. 


The Committee appointed to examine and 
award premiums to stallions and brood mares, 
report, that they have carefully and with great 
satisfaction, viewed the fine animals of both these 
descriptions exhibited for premium, and are of 
opinion that Robert Wright, Esq. of Queen 
Anne’s county, is entitled to the premium of a 
silver pitcher, valued at 30, for his stallion 
SILVER HeELs, and that John Perdue, Es- 
wire, is entitled to the premium for the second 


(ful young stallions; especially one exhibited by 
Gen. Ridgley, of Hampton, and two by R. Ca- 
‘ton, Esq. all pure and fine specimens of the 
‘best English racing stock, and well qualified te 
[impart some of the most indispensible quali- 
ties forthe saddle, or the harness—such ani- 


jmals are the more valuable as, in the appre- 


hension of the Committee, they are of late 
years becoming more rare. ‘lhe reputation 
aid performances of Mr. Lawrence’s sorrel 
stallion, Tuckahoe, were too well known for 
him to pass in review without attention and ade 
miration; but having been bred in another 
state, as well as the fine horse Fagdown, pros 
perty of Mr. Boyce; and Mr Enson’s stallion, 
the Committee are precluded from considering 
them as competitors for premiums, and can one 
ly recommend them as animals of great merit, 
entitled to the notice and patronage of the 
public. 


—~ 


BROOD MARES. 


The Committee award to Mr. Jacob Hollings« 
worth the premium for the best brood mare; 
and to Mr. Robert T. Messer the premium for 
the second best—mares of distinguished mer't 
were also exhibited by Messrs. Owings, and 
Rogers; a very valuable animal of this class, 
the property of Mr. Lewis, did not come 
under the notice of the society until the second 
day of the show. The Committee recommend 
as worthy of a discretionary premium, a grey 
mare, Miss Fanny, not bred in the state, property 
of Samuel W. Smith, Esq.— 

ROBERT LYON, 
ROBERT N. MOALE, 
JOHN COX, 
WILLIAM POTTER, 
ALLEN THOMAS. ¢ 

* Mr. Patterson’s Exile is one of the Cleve- 
land bays, which are very much noticed in Eng- 
land. The qualities of this breed consisting as 
they do in the union of strength and fleetness, 
and the capacity to endure fatigue, and to carry 
high weights, are well adapted to our purposes— 
and the extreme difficulty we meet with im 
procuring a horse answering to the English 
hunter, is sufficient to prove that the mixture of 
the heavy Pennsylvania wagon breed with the 
blooded horse, cannot be depended on for that 
object: Mr. Patterson was enabled to procure this 
horse through means which are accessible to few— 
and we think the admirers of the English hun- 
ter and coach horse are under many obliga- 
tions to him. We hope the stock will be ge- 
nerally spread in the country, as we are confi- 
dent that for carriages of quick draught, it will 
eventually prove to be very superior; and itis much 
to be desired that the entire blood should be 
secured to our country by the importation of one 
or more mares of the same stock. 


IPI NMIAOD 


REPORT ON ASSES AND MULES. 


The Committee appointed to examine the 
Asses and Mules exhibited for premium, de 
award as follows: 

To. Mr. B. O. Tayloe the first premium for his 
Jack three years old, called the Duke of Wel- 
om) 

To Mr. George Howard of Waverly, the first 
premium for a three years old mule.t 

The second premium to Mr. George Howard 








* See the remorks on ihe Subsirasum plougn 
iy the Report of Implements, &c.. 





vest stallion—for his grey horse, Young Sportsman 


' They beg leave further to recommend the ap- 


of Waverly, fer a mule very littie inicrior te the 
former. 
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The Committee regret that no premium is at 
their disposal for the very fine Maltese Jack, 
Don Carlos, imported by S. Hambleton, Esq. 
of the U.S. Navy ; but they recommend him 
earnestly for a discretionary premium, and are 
of opinion that Mr, Hambleton with many other 
officers in that service, are entitled tothe thanks 
of the agricultural community for many public 
spirited and patriotic acts of this kind, where- 
by the interests of agric..iture must be essen- 
tially and permanently promoted, 

ROBERT PATTERSON, 
CHARLES 5. RIDGLEY, 
JOHN HUNTER, 

+ Mr. Tayloe’s Jack, the Duke of Wellington 
was foaled in Charles county, Md. in June, 1819, 
and is descended from Gen. Washington’s famous 
Royal Gift: besides his size and figure, he has 

roved himself by his offspring, the owner hav- 
ing several fine young Jacks by him nearly a 
year old. 

~ Mr. Howard’s mules belonged to a team of 
six, which were driven to the ground in the wa- 
gon, with a full load of plaster of paris. They were 
exhibited as they arrived, in their working 
gear; and it is doubtful if a team of five in num- 
ber has been exhibited in this country equal- 
ling them in size, symmetry, fine condition, 
and efficiency. 





ae 
» Committee. 
5 


REPORT ON NEAT CATTLE. 

The Committee appointed to examine the neat 
eattle exhibited at the second annual meeting) 
ef the Maryland Agricultural Society, and to 
award the premiums for that stock, 

RESPECTFULLY REPORT, 

That, according to their best judgment, they 
have decided as follows: 

For the best bull undertwo years of age, they 
award to Gen. Ridgely, of Hampton, the pre- 
mium of a piece of plate of the value of $15 
for his bull of seventeen months old, said to be 
a full blooded Alderney. They considered him 
avery well grown and fine animal, but from 
his form and points, they cannot but presume 
that there must have been some accidental cross in 
his breeding.* 

For the second best bull under two years old, 
they award to Mr. James Carroll, Jr. the pre- 
mium of a piece of plate of the value of $10, 
for his bull of 12 months old—a cross of the 
Alderney on the Bakewell and Dutch breeds. 

Understanding itto be within the discretior de- 
ligated to them, the Committee have awarded’ 
no premium for bulls over two years old; no} 








* The Alderney cattle exhibited at this 
show were descended from the importa- 
tion made by Mr. Creighton. That importation, 
it is true, was made up of the best of the kind to 
be jrrocured ; and it may reasonably be supposed 
that it would furnish the fairest specimens, which 
are therefore not so liable to the animadversions 
made in the English books on the size and form o7 
the Alderney in general.— I was assisted,” says 
Mr. Creighton “in the selection of them by Col. 
M’ Rea, of the Royal Invalids (in Guernsey ) and 
$y the governor, Col. Le Messurier (in Alderney ) 
— lhey are of the pure Alderney breed.”—Vide 
Amer. Farmer, Vol. 2nd No, 13. 


After all, the merit of these Cattle will be set- 
tled by time and exprerience. At the present exhi- 
bition, the Alderney held a good place, though 
their chief value consists in the richness of their 
milk. The firemium dull calf, President, men- 
sioned above, weighed 1204 lds. the day before 
the Show, ana was sold to a gentleman o 


anima! of that description having been offered, 
which in their opinion had any pretentions to 
uncommon size 9r points. 

For the best milch cow, they award the pre- 
mium of a piece of plate, of the value of 420, 
to Mr. Henry Thompson for his Dun Colour- 
ed Cow, six years old, descended from English 
and Dutch stock, remarkable for her size, form, 
and quantity of milk. 


For the second best milch cow they award! 
the premium of a piece of plateof the value of 


$10, to Gen. Ridgley, for his Black cow six years 
old, distingvished tor her size, shewing good 
points as a milker, of the Dutch breed, trom 
among four fine cows, and several good hei- 
fers exhibited by that gentleman. 

For oxen, the Committee determined not to 
adjudge a premium, there having been none 
presented to their particular notice. 

Therej were offered a number of very fine hei- 
fers which did much credit to their respective 
breeders. Governor Wright exhibited a very 
large one of two years of age; and Mr. Job 
Smith shewed a well grown heifer of many very 
good points—the Committee, however, could but 
in their opinion award, 

For the best heifer, a piece of plate of the 
value of $15 to Mr. James Howard, for his 
brindled-pied heifer two years old, of fine size, 
exhibiting strong points ; and apparently of the 
Bakewell stock. 

For the second best heifer they award to 
Mr. G. W. Thomas of Chestertown, a piece of 


\plate of the value of $10 for his white heifer 


fourteen months old, andof great weight. 
Mr.George Calvert exhi*ited a singular instance 
of early bearing ina every handsome heifer in 
good condition, no more than fourteen months 
old, with a calf by her side of the age of seven 
weeks, so that she produced her calf as nearly 
as may be at the age of twelve months.§ 

Mr. J. S. Skinner, shewed a very heavy and 
finely formed Alderney cow-calf of seven 
months old, of great promise for another year. 

Mr. Patterson’s well known Devon stock 
presented by Mr Coke of Norfolk, England, 
were on the ground, and much admired by the 
Committee, and all who saw them—as they 
cannot cease to be for their beautiful shapes and 
good qualities. 

The young short horned bull, belonging to 
Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers, forcibly struck the at- 
tention of the Committe. His size, his general 
form, and many of his points are good; and he 
will no doubt become a valuable animal for pro- 
pagating the milking race. 

The Committee in concluding their report, 
cannot omit to congratulate the society on the 
opportunity. afforded by the exertions of Mr. J. 
S. Skinner, of viewing the remarkably fine spe- 
cimens of this kind of stock recently imported 
by him, and now exhibited—a young bull and 
two heifers of the English improved short horn- 
ed breed. These animals (not yet two years 
old) in the opinion of the Committee can hard- 
ly be spoken of in terms too high, and are a 
real acquisition to the country. They were 
bred by Mr. Charles Champion of Blyth, near 
Bawtry in Nottinghamshire, England, and come 
direct from his hands to Mr. Skinner. They 
are of great size, fine forms, and combine the 





§ At the Cattle show at Brighton, Massachu- 
setis, there was a heifer of the Galloway breed 
exhibited, which brought her first calf at 17 months 
and eleven days old—and her second calf at two 
years and four months old—see fiage 245 of the 
Am. Farmer, Vol. 3d. 


§ Sold to Commodore Chauncey, who now has 





Hagerstown, Maryland. 


full Bloed of both sexes.—Zdit. 4m. Far. 








~ oF 
very estimable points of aptitude to fatten, and 
of deep milking; and last, though not the least, 
that remarkable quiet habit, and good temper 
so much valued by the best breeders, which 
not only makes it convenient and safe to feed 
and milk, but which contributes much to the 
disposition to fatten, and to which no doubt, 
may be attributed in a great’ measure the fine 
condition in which they now appear, although only 
little more than a week since they landed from 
'on shipboard.* 

As in the opinion of the committee, the society 
‘are alike indebted to Mr. Skinner, for opening a 
' correspondence on this interesting subject with 
;Mr. Champion, a justly celebrated breeder in 
‘England ; and to the latter gentleman for the en- 
tire justice he has done to the expectations of the 
importer, in the selection of the animals sent 
him— 

They beg leave torecommend this successful ef- 
fort to improve the stock of our country, to the 
special notice of the society, in such a mode as 
jthey may deem best calculated to encourage simi- 
\lar introductions, and to reward the present en- 
terprize. 

There were shown alsoby Mr. Skinner, a pair 
‘of animalsof singular character, and heretofore 
‘unknown in thiscountry, a bull and cow of the 
Tuscan breed, said to be fitted in an eminent 
degree for the yoke. They were selected in Tus- 
cany, and brought to this conntry last year by 
Commodore Bainbridge, and S. Hambleton, Esq. 
of the U.S. Navy. Actuated by the laudable de- 
sire of contributing to the introduction of useful 
animals, they ceded them to Mr. Skinner at the 
original cost, who in the same spirit has dispo- 
sed of them to Mr. John Middleton of South Caro- 
lina. The committee will not undertake to de- 
termine how farit may prove advantageous in 
this country to give up in neat cattle the proper- 
tiesusually most sought for, to obtain a breed prin- 
cipally fitted for working oxen, but for this quali- 
fication, these animals promise much, particular- 
‘ly as to the Southern States. It is fortunate that 
ithey have become the property of a gentleman in 
,that quarter in whose hands the society may be 
confident, the experiment will be fairly made. 

J. MASON, > 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 

I. CHAUNCEY. 

JOHN BARNEY, 
SAMUEL JACQUES, Jr. 

After the reading of this report and the delive- 
ry of the premiums awarded by it, the following 
resolution was offered by George Calvert, Esq. 
and unanimously adopted by the society. Resolv- 
ed that a committee of three members of this so- 
ciety be appointed by the President thereof, with 
authority to procure and present to J. S. Skinner, 
Esq. three pieces of plate, of the value, one 
of fifty dollars, and two of twenty-five dollars 
each, in token of the belief entertained by the 
society, of the great improvement in the stock of 
neat cattle which must result from the importa- 
tion by him of the bull Champion, and heifers 
White Rose and Shepherdess, bred by Charies 
Champion, Esq. of Blythe near Bawtry in Not- 
jtinghamshire, England; and Genl. Ridgely of 
‘Hampton, Henry Thompson, Esq. and Doctor 
Allen Thomas were requested to perform this 
service in behalf of the society. 


REPORT ON SWINE. 

The committee appointed to examine the swine 
exhibited for premium, report that Mr. Jacob 
Conncilman, Colonel William Potter, and Mr. 
Lloyd N. Rogers, exhibited for premium three 
boars. 








99771 ULO,D 











* Sold to Col. Lloyd. —Edit. Am. Far. 
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ihat the boar of Mr. Councilman was eleven 
months old, raised on clover. The committec 
award to him the first premium of a piece ot 
plate, valued at ten dollars. 

To Colonel, William Potter for his boar, fii- 
teen months old, grass fed, and sired by his boar 
that took the premium last year; the committee 
award the second premium of a piece of plate 
valued at Five Dollars. 

Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers offered a fine sow, ten 
months old, and sister to the boar he offered. To 
her we award as justly entitled to it, a piece of 
plate valued at ten dollars. 

We think that a cross by the boars of Mr. 
Councilman or Colonel Potter, would be an im- 
provement of both breeds, as it would combine 
their excellencies for size and early growth, and 
the character of the sows for being easily kept 
fat. 





ROBERT WRIGHT, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
GIDEON DAVIS, 

Dr. HENRY HOWARD, 


N. B. Mr. Lloyd N. Rogers’ hogs were of Cob- 
bett’s breed, “* give the Devil his due.” 


REPORT ON SHEEP. 


The Committee, appointed by the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, to inspect the sheep exhi- 
bited at their May meeting, have periormed 
the duty assigned them, and have awarded pre- 
miums as follows: 

For the best full-blooded Merino Ram, to Gen. 
John Mason, of Analoston Island, D. C., a pre- 
mium of a piece of plate, valued at $10 

For the best Ram of any other breed, to Sam- 


ee 


*JIg{ULULO,D 


uel Brown, Jr., Esq. of Elk Kidge, Anne Arun-, 


del county, a premium of $10. 


For the second best Ram of a different breed 
from the Merino, to Gen. Charles Ridgely, of 
Hampton, a premium of $5. 


The Committee beg leave to remark, that in 
awarding the above premiums, their decision has 
been governed, in rejation to the Merino sheep, 
by the quality of the wool:—and in relation -to 
the other breeds of sheep, chiefly by the size and 
shape of the carcass. 

The committee viewed with great pleasure 
fourteen ewes and two rams of thé Bakewell breed 
and also an ewe and lamb, of the same breed, 
exhibited by Mr. Barney of Port Penn, Delaware ; 
but which could not be offered for a premium, 
not being raised in the state. All these fine 
sheep merit unqualified praise. 

The Committee also inspected with much 
satisfaction, two broad tailed Tunisian sheep, 
presented by Commodore Jones, and Lieut. 


Booth, to J. S. Skinner, Esq. but to which, not! de//-weather, ‘on good grass lots, where they get\to the Editor of the American Farmer b 


we have subjoinedit below.| Itis gratifying to find 
that the pure Merino blood has been preserved at 
Analostan; and still more satisfactory to have 
so convincing a proof that the Merino does not 
necessarily degenerate in our climate. The 
youngest ram of the two, offered by Gen. Mason, 
was particularly of fine size and figure. As the 











| <nalostan Isiand, 
May 26th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

It is my intention if the weather continues 
to be cool, to send a coufile of Merino Rams to 
the afifroaching Cattle Show of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, and in compliance with one 
of its rules, I now give you an account of their 
fredigree, and of the manner in which they have 
been fed and reared. 

They were both bred at this filace, and are yet 
owned by me. 

In the year 1811, ITimported myself some Me- 
rinos, and pfiurchased from the importations of 
others, a few selected from each, as they were 
landed, and thus formed a small flock, made 
uft of the Paular, Infuntado, Guadeloupe, Via- 
dillo, and Montarco sheep, known to be among 
the best fine wooled flocks in Spain. 

Thw stock I have ever since kefit here under 
my own eye, and so frreserved a little colony of 
jure Shanish blood (as my insular situation con- 
‘veniently enabled me to do) uncontaminated by 
any other mixture:—sending out from it to my 
other farms, the stock rams, and drafting from 
it every year for crossing at these, any excesses 
‘of the number limited by the means of this small 
jurm—retaining always for the breeding stock 
the individuals, found to have the finest and clo- 
sest wool. As long as the imported sheep: lived, 
Lf wus in the habit of so marking their interme- 





\diate descendants as that the intermixtures of 
the Spanish fiocks I have mentioned, could be 
at once ascertained in each case—thus the older 
ram now to be sent, is known to be from a Gua 
deloupfre ewe, by a Paular ram: the younger is 
‘af @ deeper compound, not now to be traced. 
|< to the manner of rearing and feeding, my 
‘practice of late years has been to fred less filenti- 
fully than heretofore, not only because it is more 
economical, but because Iam satisfied from 


— —— —— 


rage for Merinos was at one time carried to 
excess, so the re-action was too violent. The 
recent sales of wool imported frem Europe, would 
indicate that it is time for us to resume that 
attention to our flocks which the progress of 
manufactures in the country demands. The 
cotton manufacture is light and cleanly—that of 
wool, heavy and greasy. The former has esta- 
blished itself fully, and is popular; the latter 
is demanded by the increasing worthlessness of 
the coarse woolens sent from England. 

We may here notice a piece of superfine blue 
cloth, which was exhibited by Mr. James Sykes. 
It was manufactured by that gentleman at the 
Franklin Mills, in Baltimore county, was of the 
finest wool, very well dressed, and of a beauti- 
tul blue colour. It had been dyed in the woad 
vat, and of course as he stated, the dye was 
permanent. It attracted the attention, and 
unqualified admir. :on of the society. 

On the whole, the shew of sheep was very 
good, and embraced the best sorts. The Me- 
rino for fleece, and the Bakewell or Dishley for 
carcass, had the preference as usual ; of the for- 
mer there were several fine specimens, besides 
those of General Mason. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, MACHINES, &c. &c. 

The committees to whoin has been referred the 
examination of ploughs, straw cutters, drill ma- 
chines, and *“‘ machines or models of machines,” 
for preparing flax from the unwretted state for 
the wheel, respectfully report, that, they found it 
necessary to establish certain principles to govern 
them in their decision as to the merits of the ar- 
ticles submitted to their examination. 

The tirst object of inquiry in all cases was effi- 
ciency ; and the next, simplicity of construction, 
cost and durability. 

The objects first requiring their attention was 
the machines for cutting straw, and to enable 
them to arrive at some certain conclusion as to 
the first inquiry, they required the candidates 
for premiums to submit their experiments to the 
test of a stop watch, and are of opinion that the 
one, the invention of which, is claimed by Mr. 
Jonathan Eastman, cuts the greatest quantity, of 
any exhibited, in the shortest space of time, and 





attentive observation, that although high feeding 
'yives heavier coats, it froduccs coarser wool.; 
if prefer now, for Merinos, short pastures in| 
believin 
hear 
tat, is the wuy toobtain fleeces of the softest des-| 
crifition, as well as of the finest fibre. 


! 


for the lambs, however, intended for stock rams, | 


‘I make somewhat a betier provision during the 
first fall and winter. Ihave them fut imme- 
diately after weaning,*in comtany with a tamed 





seems well adapted to the cutting of all kinds of 
food for stock. On farms of great extent and 
with careful hands this machine promises great - 


summer, and give them but little grain in winter ; advantage. 
& that to keefp them uniformly in good! 
t throughout the year, and at no time very} 


The machine of Mr. Sinclair ranks next in ef- 
ficiency, as the quantity cut by it was not far short 
of that cut by the other; and the latter, besides 
doing the work with great neatness, was more 
simple in its construction, being such as may be 
made in general by common mechanics. 

The next in order was a very simple machine 
made by Mr. Grafflin, froma model furnished 
Mr. 


being raised in the state, no premium could be!gsundance at all times, except when the ground| Minor of Virginia, who states it tobe an Italian 
is covered with snow, and during the hard wea-\invention introduced into this country by Mr. Jef- 


awarded. 


The Committee cannot close this report with- 
out expressing their warm approbation of the 
public spirit of those gentlemen, who have, on 
the present occasion enabled the society to see, 
and the country to reap, some benefit from sheep 
of several foreign breeds, for which, according to 
their rules, no premiums could be assigned. 

V. MAXCY, 

BENJAMIN F. MACKALL, } 
GEORGE CALVERT, 

J. BANISTER, ( 
J. YELLOTT, Jr. J 

The letter in which General Mason anneun- 
ces his intention of sending his sheep to the 
exhibition, contains so much valuable informa- 
tion to the purchaser and the breeder of sheep, that 


"Jagjusmo,?y 


ther, give them daily one or two feeds of grain. 
The two rams now to be sent—one four, and the 
other one year old have been thus treated— 
\out the older, which is one of my _ stock 
rams on @ neighbouring farm, ina flock of 
150 sheep, has had no more than the com- 
mon fare just described ; and, that neither has 
been farticularly prepared for the occasion, is cer- 
tain ; as I can asure you, with great truth, that it 
was only during the last week, that they were se- 
lected for sending. 
Very respectfully, 
Iam Sir, 
Your vb’t serv’t 


J. MASON. 











To J. S. SkInNER, Esq. 


ferson. This instrument seems to combine all 
the advantages of cheapness, efficiency and sim- 
plicity, doing a greater quantity of work in pro- 
portion tothe original cost, than either of the 
others without the same liability of being put out 
of order, with this additional advantage, that it 
may be constructed and kept in a state for ser- 
vice, by the most ordinary workman, and is well 
adapted to the cutting of all kinds of long food for 
stock. ‘The machine of Mr. /asiman, costs $60, 
that of Mr. Sinclair, $15, and that of the intro- 
duction of Mr. Jefferson, from 10 to $12. 

The coinmittee, however, are of opinion that 
although all and cach of the machines possess 
great merit, neither of them have full claims to 
originad invention, and therefore are not fairly 
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entitled to a regular firemium. But that of Mr. 
Eastman possesses most of novelty in its construc- 
tion, and is entitled tothe notice and encourage- 
ment of the society, as well for its ingenuity as 
for its utility, while the others deserve no less 
for their simplicity and cheafiness. The commit- 


inches deep; carrying a resistance of 500 pounds. 
Price of this plough $15—Mr. Hink’s plough in 
32 minutes went over a space of 330 feet long, 17f. 34 
inches wide, carrying a furrow of the same width 
and depth, and having a resistance of 528 pounds ; 


tee taking into consideration the great efforts of|price of ptough $14. 


Mr. £astman to bring his machine to perfection, 
and his successful attempts thus far, beg leave to 
award him the premium allowed tothe des? straw 
cutter. 

Thenext object of enquiry was drill machines ; 
but there being none on the ground coming pro- 
perly under this denomination, the committee 
were induced to examine two machines of a simi- 
lar character offered by Mr. Sincdair, for the pur- 
pose of sowing plaster, clover, and other seed : 
the merits of one of them was rendered manifest 


Mr. Davis’ went over a space of 330 feet long, 
19 feet 6 inches wide, carrying a furrow of the 
same depth and breadth, in the same time, and 
having a resistance of 500; price of this plough, 
$14. 

Those were the only ploughs fairly in competi- 
tion, and which came fully under the observation of 
the committee—other ploughs were turned in 
however, more for the satisfaction of the owners, 
than for inspection, and the performance in gene- 
ral was remarkably fine, and the work in all cases 





ches wide, running a furrow one foot wide and six 


by actual experiment, and by letters from gen- done with great neatness and expedition. It isdue 
tlemen of high respectability who have used it.'to Mr. Davis, to say, that his plough is plain and 
Of this machine, Mr. Sinc/air, claims the inven-'simple, and of course cheap, and from appearan- 
“tion and the committee confidently recommend ces, not liable to get out of order easily. 

it for a premium under the impression thatit may! ‘The committee had an opportunity of witness- 
be advantageously employed for the sowing of alljing the performance of an implement of husband. 
kinds of grain. Attention was next drawn to ary entirely new to most of them, and worthy of 
neat “ machine or model of a machine for pre-jthe attention and encouragement of the Society 

aring unwretted flax for the wheel,” offered by ‘and of agriculturistsin general. It is knownby the 
Mir. fraffiin :—This “* machine or model,” pro- name of the Substratum plough, andis used for 
mises many advantages in domestic economy, by loosening the subsoil after the common plough, 
an easy and expeditious mode of preparing the and holds out every inducement to believe that 


a 


To Robert Patterson, Esq. for his imported 
thorough-bred Cleaveland bay horse File, a 
piece of plate of the value of $20. 

To Samuel Hambleton, Esq. U.S. Navy, for his 
imported Maltese Jack Sancho, a piece of plate 
of the value of $15. 

To Mr. Brown for his substratum plough a 
piece of plate of the value of $5. 

To Mr. Graffin, for his Root Cutter a piece of 
plate of the value of $5. 

The committee beg leave to remark that in 
awarding the foregoing premiums they have con; 
sidered their power as restrained to those objects 
recommended by the several committees for dis- 
cretionary premiums. 

R. WRIGHT, 

D. PORTER, 

ROBT. LYON, 

CHAS. STERETT RIDGELY, 
V. MAXCY, 

JOHN HARE POWEL., J 

Several bottles of wine made of the native 
grape by Major Adlum were tasted, and met with 
the unqualified approbation of the society ; a 
more particular account of this gentleman’s praise- 
worthy attempt to introduce the cultivation of the 
grape, and the manufacture of wine may be giv- 
en hereatter. 

Several samples procured through Mr. Inspec- 
tor Mackall, were exhibited of fine bright tobac- 
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raw material, but asthe proprietor had no flax immense advantages may be expected from it, by |C°, raised in Frederick and Montgomery coun- 
on the ground, they could not satisfy themselves affording greater depth of tilth to hold moisture ties, which was sold readily in the Baltimore mar- 
by actual experiment. They think it, however,,and nourishment for the roots of plants. This im-'ket at 30 to 35 dollars per hundred pounds. 
worthy the encouragement of the society and:plement was offered by Mr. WiLL1am Brown,| The reports of thecommittees having been read 
fairly entitled tothe premium, there being none for a premium, and in the opinion of the commut-|and the premiums bestowed as therein awarded ; 
ether opposed to it. The committee were shown 'tee, it is fully entitled to one. jthe members sat down with good appetite to an 
some hemp and flax, said to have been prepared)! D. PORTER. acceptable dinner ; and were afterwards, agreea- 
by the machine, which had the most beautiful) W. POTTER. bly entertained by an address from their President, 
appearance. JOHN MARSH ‘ chiefly on the advantages of steaming food, tor 
he attention of the committee in the course TENCH TILGHMAN. | &_ | which they presented him with a vote of thanks, 
of their examination was invited towards a ma- ROGER BROOKE. | c with the request of a copy for publication. 
chine for slicing all kinds of roots for cattle, which} Mr. Watson of Hagerstown exhibited two} The officers of the society were then all re- 
unites in itself great strength, utility, cheapness,| Wheat Fans of a construction very much approv-! elected to serve the ensuing year; a vote of 
simplicity and rapidity of work ; according to ac-jed, in that part of the country, and which he: thanks was passed in compliment to the commit- 
tual experiment at the rate of 60 bushels of po-| sold readily on the ground. tee of arrangement, and on motion, it was resolv- 
tatoes an hour, with the labor of one man, may There were several ploughs of Messrs. Sin-/¢4, that the Society do now adjourn to hold a 
be prepared, cut in thin slices as food, and this) clair, Chenoweth and Ford present, which are, meeting next fall at Easton, agreeably to the con- 
too without any extraordinary labour or exertion,|well known to agriculturists. They obligingly |Stitution, and that a committee of arrangement 
as the machine may be worked expeditiously by turned intheir ploughs, and added to the interesting |for that occasion be accordingly appointed by the 
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asmall boy. It hasthe appearance of original in- 
vention, and the cormittee beg leave to recom- 
mend that one of the discretionary premiums be 
ge Mr. Graffin, who deserves great credit for 

is collection of a variety of root cutters, from 
which the farmer may supply himself to suit his 
wants and circumstances. 

Of the agricultural imp!ements, in general ex- 
hibited, the committee fee] it due to speak in the 
most favourable terms :—most of them bespeak 
great ingenuity in the inventors, and all by their 
neatness do great credit to the workmen in gener- 
al. The variety brought to the ground, ap- 
plicable to all farming purposes, served to show 
the great interests which have been excited by 
agricultural societies, in gefieral, and was highly 
creditable to the one of which we have the honor 
tobe members. Those of Messrs. Davis, Ford, 
Sinclair, Chenowe h, and Grafflin, were particu- 
larly worthy of notice. MWoo0d’s plough also took 
its place in the exhibition; it had gained such 
great celebrity, however, that it was not thought 
necessary by the proprietor totest, any further, 
its merits. 

After a careful examination of the ploughs in 
eperation, tested by the dynanometer, the Com- 
mittee have come to the determination that the 

remium should be awarded to Mr. WILLIAM 

rown of Brooksville, Montgomery county, Md. 
In 32 minutes of time, Mr Brown’s plough went 
over a space of ground 330 feet long, 21 feet 8 in- 


iscene—but were not competitors for a premi- 
jum, owing to an alteration of the ground which 
, was first designated by the committee of arrange- 
‘ment and for which those gentlemen had prepar- 
,ed themselves with three Aorse ploughs. Mr. Sin- 
clair has established a manufactory of imple- 
|ments of husbandry, near the water on the most 
itrequented wharf in Baltimore, which does him 
‘great credit, and will be of general use :—— 
ithe invitation held out to improvement by such 
exhibitions of agricultural tools, sold at fair prices, 
is very considerable. The ploughs of Chenow- 
eth, years ago, might be occasionally met with) 
in allthe counties lying on the Chesapeake—The 
plough prepares the way for othernice and more 
improved implements, and we hope the advances 
that are now making will be progressive until they 
reach the Drill husbandry—The soil of many of 
the counties on the Chesapeake is light and easi- 
ly pulverised—in others where it is more tena- 
cious, it is level—and in almost all, it is free 
from rocks and stones. Norfolk county, in Eng- 
land, with naturally alight and sandy soil, has been 
changed by the drill into one of the best grain 
countries; and 35 or 40 bushels of wheat to the 
acre is by no means unusual from that cultivation. 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
The committee to whom was referred the 
award of discretionary premiums respectfully re- 
port, that they have awardeph= 


President and Vice President of the society. 
JNO. E. HOWARD, Jr. Sec’y. 


The most recreating and agreeable concomitant 
of these exhibitions have been the sumptuous and 
appropriate citertainments of distinguished agricul 
turists which cnsued on the next day at Hampton. 
It is always, as it should be, the wish of the Society 
to offer every civility and attention to respectable 
strangers, who manitest their desire for the success 
of our exhibitions, by coming at a busy season, 
to visit them. But as must necessarily hap- 
pen: the most active members of the society are 
much occupied with its particular concerns on 
the ground; and consolation was found in the as- 
surance that distant and respectable visitors, 
would at Hampton, be made to forget and for- 
give any previous want of attention ; for here 
they may expect to enjoy all the pleasures 
that flow from the liberal accommodations of a 
noble mansion, fine air, an extensive and splen- 
did prospect of fertile country, and above all, 
a genuine and bounteous hospitality so happily 
dispensed, that all are inspired with one feeling 
towards their host, and agree that such men 
deserve, since they know how to enjoy, their 
wealth. 

On Saturday a very numerous company began 
to assemble at Hampton about 3 o’clock, con- 
sisting of Naval Heroes, whose names are iden- 
tical with their country’s honour, of civil oifi- 
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cers and statesmen, high in the publick service 
and confidence, and eminent citizens whose ta- 
lents and usefulness command the respect of so- 
ciety. At dinner, the conversation turned chiefly 
on agricultural topics, interspersed with the pro- 
posals of appropriate sentiments from different gen- 
tlemen, all of which were cordially received; 
amongst other toasts that were drank with univer- 
sal approbation, the following occur to us at pre- 
sent— 

By Gen. Ridgley—The President of the U. S. 

Success to the Maryland Agricultural Soci- 
ety. 

The memory of William Pinkney. 

The health of Sir John Sinclair—The en- 
lightened friend and benefactor of agriculture, 
&c. &c. 

After dinner the company walked over the 
grounds attracted by various interesting objects, 
and amongst others, the General’s neat cattle of 
different breeds which are known to be very 
fine. 

We should not have taken this brief and im- 
perfect notice of the Hampton party, without 
the permission of the proprietor, did we not 
view it more especially as an agricultural ex- 
cursion constituting an exhilirating and rational 
conclusion to the more formal proceedings of 
the society on the two preceding days. It will 
serve moreover to show, that the friends of the 
plough, as well as the more congregated members 
of other pursuits, can now be brought together for 
the discussion and improvement of their own 
affairs, that AGRICULTURE too, can have its 
rational festivities—its science, its literature, 
its rights, and its pleasures. 

Edit. 2am. Farmer. 


———D aa 


From Thornton’s Family Herba!. 
THE OAK. 

Usrs.—Oak saw-dust is the principal indige- 
nous vegetable used in dyeing fustian. All the 
varieties of drabs, and different shades of brown, 
are made with oak saw-dust, variously managed 
and compounded. Oak apples are likewise used 
in dyeing asa substitute for galls. An infusion of; 
the bark, with asmall quantity of copperas, is us- 
ed by the common people to dye woollen of a purp- 
lish blue, which is sufficiently durable. 

But the chief use of the bark of this tree is for 
the process of tanning. Before we detail the pro- 
cess, it may be proper to observe, that raw hides 
and skins being composed ot minute fibres inter- 
secting each other in every direction, the general 
operation of tanning consists chiefly in expanding 
the pores, and dissolvinga sort of greasy substance 
contained in them ; and then, by means of the as- 
tringency and gummy resinous properties of oak 
bark, to fill and reunite them, so as to give firm- 
ness and durability tothe wholetexture. But this 
theory has been controverted by some chemists, 
who suppose that the animal jelly contained inthe 
skin is not dissolved, but unites during the process 
with the astringent principle of the bark, and 
forms a combination insoluble in water. 

The process of tanning varies considerably, not 
only in different countries, but even in different 
parts of the same country. The following is the 
method most approved and practised in London 
and its vicinity, where the best leather is general- 
ly allowed to be manufactured. 

The leather tanned in England consists chiefly 
of three sorts, known by the name of butts or backs, 
hides, and skine. 

Butts are generally made from the stoutest and 
heaviest ox hides, and are managed as follows : 
After the horns are taken off, the hides are laid 
smooth in heaps for one or two daysin the summer, 
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on poles in a close room called a smoke-house in 
which is kept a smouldering fire of wet tan ; this 
occasions a small degree of putrefaction, by which 
means the hair is easily got off, by spreading the 
hide on a sortof wooden horse or beam, and scrap- 
ing it with a crooked knife. The hair being taken 
off, the hide is thrown into a pit or pool of water 
to cleanse it from the dirt, &c. which being done, 
the hide is again spread on the wooden beam, and 
the grease, loose flesh, extraneous filth, &c. care- 
fully scrubbed out or taken off ; the hides are then 
put into a pit ef strong liquor called ooze or wooze, 
prepared in pits called /etches or tafs kept for the 
purpose, by infusing ground bark in water; this 
is termed co/ouring : after which they are remov- 
ed into another pit called a scowering, which con- 
sists of water strongly impregnated with vitriclic 
acid, or with a vegetable acid prepared from rye 
or barley. This operation (which is called raising), 
by distending the pores of the hides, occasions 
them more readily to imbibe the ooze, the effect 
of which is to astringe and condense the fibres. 
and give firmness to the leather. ‘lhe hides are 
then taken out of the scowering, and spread smooth 
in a pit commonly filled with water, called a dind- 
er, with a quantity of ground bark strewed be- 
tween each. After lying a month or six weeks, 
they are taken up; and the decayed bark and li- 
quor being drawn out of the pit, it is filled again 
with strong ooze, when they are put in as before, 
with bark between each hide. They now lie two 
or three months, at the expiration of which the 
same operation is repeated ; they then remain four 





from ten to eighteen months in tanning, and are 
used for the soles of shoes. 

Skins is the general term for the skins of calves, 
seals, hogs, dogs, &c. ‘These, after being washed 
in water, are put into lime pits, as before mention- 
ed, where they are taken up and put down every 
third or fourth day, for a fortnight or three wecks, 
in order to dilate the pores and dissolve the gelati- 
nous parts of the skin. The hair is then scrap- 
ed off, and the flesh and excresences being res 
moved, they are put into a pit of water impreg- 
nated with pigeon dung (called a grainer or mas- 
tring), forming a strong alkaline ley, which ina 
week or ten days soaking outthe lime, grease, and 
saponaceous matters (during which period they 
are several times scraped over with a crooked 
knife to work out the dirt and filth), softens the 
skins, and prepares them for the reception of the 
ooze. They are then put into a pit of weak ooze, 
in the same manner as the hides, and being fre- 
quently handled, are by degrees removed into a 
stronger and still stronger liquor for a month or 
six weeks, when they are put into a very strong 
ooze, with fresh bark ground very fine, and at the 
end of two or three months, according to their 
substance, are sufficiently tanned ; when they are 
taken out, hung on poles, dried, and fit for sale. 

These skins are afterwards dressed and blacked 
by the currier, and are used for the upper leathers 
ot shoes, boots, &c. 

The lighter sort of hides, called dressing hides, 
as well as horse hides, are managed nearly in the 
same manner as skins, and are used for coach- 


or five months, when they again undergo the; Work, harness-work, &c. 


same process; and after being three months in 


It has been said that every part of the oak tree 


the last pit, are completely tanned, unless the hides|Containsa great portion of astringent gummy-re- 
are so remarkably stout as to want an additional |Sinous matter, and will therefore tan leather as 


pit or layer. The whole process requires from 
eleven to eighteen months, and sometimes two 
years, according to the substance of the hide and 
discretion of the tanner. When taken out of the 
pit to be dried, they are hung on poles ; and after 
being compressed by a steel pin, and beat out 
smooth by wooden hammers called dectles, the 
operation is complete ; and when thoroughly dry, 
they are fit for sale. Butts are chiefly used for the 
soles of stout shoes. 


Che leather which goes under the denomina- 
tion of hides is generally made from cow hides, 
or the lighter ox hides, which are thus managed: 
After the horns are taken off, and the hides wash- 
ed, they are put intoa pit of water saturated with 
lime, where they remain a few days, whenthey are 
taken out, and the hair scraped off on a wooden 
beam, as before described : they are then washed 
in a pit or pool of water, and the loose flesh, &c. 


being taken off, they are removed into a pit of 


weak ooze, where they are taken up and put down 
(which is technically termed handling) two or 
three times a day, for the first week; every se- 
cond or third day they are shifted into a pit of 
fresh ooze, somewhat stronger than the former ; 
till at the end of a month or six weeks they are 
put into a strong ooze, in which they are handled 
once or twice a week with fresh bark for two or 
three months. They are then removed into ano- 
ther pit called a dayer, in which they are laid 
smooth, with bark ground very fine strewed be- 
tween each hide. After remaining here two or 
three months, they are generally taken up, when 
the ooze is drawn out, and the hides put in again 
with fresh ooze and fresh bark ; where, after ly- 
ing two or three months more, they are complete- 
ly tanned, except a few very stout hides, which 
may require an extra layer: they are then taken 
out, hung on poles, and being hammered and 
im by a steel pin, are, when dry, fit for 
Sale. 


These hides are called crop hides: they are 





and five or six in the winter: they are then hung) 





effectually as the bark itself. This opinion, which 
was first published in 1674 by the Hon. Charles 
Howard (Phil. Trans. vol. ix.), has since been 
countenanced by the celebrated Buffon ; whoadds, 
that the bark of birch will answer the purpose of 
tanning even sole leather, which, it is well known, 
requires the strongest and most penetrating mate- 
rials. 

A long memoir, written by M. Gleditsch, re- 
commends the leaves, branches, fruit, and flowers ; 
of a vast number of plants as substitutes for oak 
bark. Heath dried and pulverised, gall nuts, and 
the bark of birch, are said by M. Gesner to be us- 
ed in different provinces of Germany. Abbé Nol- 
let informs us, that the leaves of myrrh, are used 
by the tannersin Naples. In Corsica they make use 
of the leaves of wild laurel driedin the sun and 
beaten into powder, and in the island of St. Kilda 
they tan with the tormentil root. In some partsof 
Italy leather is tanned with myrtle leaves. In 
Russia it is said that leather is tanned with the bark 
of willow ; and it may here be observed, that alate 
writer has recommended the extract of bark to be 
made in America, in order to lessen the expense 
of freight, &c. in conveying the bark itself to Eu- 
rope. 

In the year 1765, the Society of Arts, &c. grant- 
edapremium of £100 for the discovery of a meth- 
od of tanning with oak-saw-dust ; which method 
has been adopted in Germany: and the Rev. Mr. 
Swaine has lately revived the exploded substitute 
(mentioned by Gleditsch and others of oak leaves, 

Anthony Day, esq. of London, obtained a patent, 
dated 17th July 1790, for a new method of tanning, 
“with half the bark in half the usual time.” 
This plan chiefly consists in concentrating the 
bark into a strong extract, and in some mechanical 
improvements in the construction of the tan-yard, 
But neither the one nor the other has yet been 
adopted. 

An ingenious manufacturer in London has, by 
the application of warm air, conveyed by means 
of flues from stoves properly constructed, and by 
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other contrivances not generally known, conside- 
rably abridged the usual process of tanning. Some 
experiments have likewise been made with the 
bark of ash and of horse chesnut. 

A substitute for oak bark, the price of which 
has latcly been enormous, is the grand desidera- 
tum in the manufacture of leather. Most of these 
above enumerated have hitherto been found inet- 
fectual ; but a patent, bearing date 16th January, 
1794, has been granted to Mr. Ashton, of Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, for his discovery of a cheap and expe- 
ditious method of tanning leather. ‘his method | 
chiefly consists in applying a preparation of mine- | 
ral substances instead of oak bark. ‘Those which, 
on account of their cheapness, are most to be pre- 
ferred, are the dross of coalpits, called sulphur 
stones or pyrites, and the yellow ferruyinous earth 
or red ochre ; and,in general, all astringent, sul- 
phureous or vitriolated substances. ; 

If this discovery, which is yet in its infancy, 
should prove successful, it may cause a material 
alteration in the process of this manufacture ; and, 
by reducing the expense, may ultimately be of 
great advantage to the public. Many other ex- 
periments are now making in Englend for the im- 
provement of tanning ; and asthere are many per- 
sons of ingenuity and knowledge engaged in the 
leather manufacture, much may be expected from 
their industry and skill. 

The revenue arising from the duty on leather 
tanned in Great Britain (exclusive of oiled leath- 
er) is upwards of £200,000 per annum. 

MEDICAL VIRTUE. 


The astringent effects of the oak were suficient- 
ly known to the ancients, by whom differcat parts 
of the tree were used ; but it is the bark which is 
now directed for medicinal use by our pharmaco- 
peias. To this tree we may also refer the galle, 
or galls, which are produced from its leaves by 
means of a certain insect. 

Oak bark manifests to the taste a strong astrin- 
gency, accompanied with a moderate bitterness, 








‘I'wo sorts of galls are distinguished in the shops, | 
one said to be brought from Aleppo, the other 
from the southern parts of Europe. The former 
are generally of a blueish colour, or of a greyish, 
or black, verging to blueness, unequal and watery 
on the surface, hard to break, and of a close com- 
pact texture; the others are of a light brownish 
or whitish colour, smooth, round, easily broken, 
less compact, and of a much largersize. The two, 
sorts differ only in strength, two of the blue galis 
being supposed equivalent in this respect to three 
of the others. 
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as possible ; in this way the inside of the fleece wil. 
be turned out ; andthisis very important, for if 
it is folded so that the inside of the fleece comes 
together, the wool will become so matted and 
stuck together that the wool assorters cannot 
open the fleeces without teariug them to pieces. 
in no case oughtthe fleeces to be tied with hemp 
jor twine of any kind. 

The above is the manner in which Benjamin 
Wells, and Co. whoare large sheep growers and 
wool purchasers, direct wool for their factory to 
be put up.—fitts. Mercury. 








qualities which are extracted both by water and 
by rectified spirit. Its universal use and prefer-| 
ence in the tanning of leather is a prooi of its) 
great astringency, and like other astringents it has 
been recommended in agues, and for restraining} 
hxmorrhagies, alvine fluxes, and other immode-} 
rate evacuations. A decoction of it has likewise 
been advantageously employed as a gargle, and as 
a fomentation or lotion in procidentia recti et uteri. 
Dr. Cullen tellsus, that he has frequently employ- 
ed the decoction with success in slight tumefactions 
of the mucous membrane of the fauces, and in 
projapsus uvule, and cynanche  tonsillaris, to 
which some people are liable upon the lcast ex- 
posure to cold; and in many cases this decoction, 
early applied, has appeared useful in preventing 
these disorders. It must be remarked, however, 
that the doctor almost constantly added a portion 
of alum to these decoctions. 

Some have supposed that this bark is not less 
efficacious than that of the cinchona, especially 
in the form of extract ; but this opinion now ob- 
tains little credit, though there be no doubt that 
eak bark may have the power of curing intermit- 
tents. 

Galls, which in the warm climate of the East 
are found upon the leaves of this tree, are occa- 
sioned by a small insect with four wings, called 
Cynips querci folii, which deposits an egg in the 
substance of the leaf, by making a small perfora- 
tion through the under surface. The ball pre- 
sently begins to grow, and the egg in the centre 
of it changes to a worm ; this worm again chan- 
ges to a nymph, and the nymph to the flying in- 
sect abovementioned, which by eating its passage 
out, leaves around hole: and those which have no 
holes are found to have the dead insect remaining 





Galls appear to be the most powerful of the ve- _—aap <r 
getable astringents, striking a deep black when! EXTRACTS FROM EDIYOR’S CORRES- 
mixed with a solution of ferrum vitriolatum, and| PONDENCE. 
therefore preferred to every other substance tor! Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated St. Mi- 
the purpose of making ink. As a medicine, they, CHAELS, Md. 19th inst. 1822. 
are to be considered as applicavle to the! “ Harvest has commenced. ‘The crop will be 
same indications as the querci cortex, and by pos- light; one of my neighbors is now cutting a field 
sessing a greater degree of astringent and styptic of sixty bushels seeding, which will probably 
power, seem to have an advantage over oak bark,‘ yield fifteen for one. This is too rank to be cra- 
and to be better suited forexternal use. Reduced died. ‘The same field, six years ago, produced 
to fine powder, and made into an ointment, they about eighteen for one. 
have been found of great service im hemorrhoidal} ‘The land on which this wheat grew, having 
affections. Their efficacy in intermittent fevers been worn out by tenants, who worked it in two 
was tried by Mr. Poupart, by order oi the Acade- shifts for more than fifty years, sold thirty years 
my of Sciences, and from his report it appears that ago for fifty shillings per acre. The present pro- 
the galls succeeded in many cases ; and also that) prictor took possession of it in 1808, previous to 
they failed in many other cases, which were ai-!which time no effort whatever was made to im- 
terwards cured by the Peruvian bark. |prove it. This wonderful change was effected, 

Nor are we to wonder at this difference, secing ‘ot only on this field, but the whole farm, by ap- 
that Vanquelin has discovereda remarkabic chemi-|piication of bank shells and sea-ware; effected 
cal difference between the bark and nut galls, the |too, without capital and a very slender force. 
latter precipitating tartrite of antimony aad intu-{ Anotherof my ue:g!)bors has made amore recent 
sion of cinchona, which are not acted upon by the!and rapid improvement, than that above men- 
former. tioned of a farm lately bought, by similar means, 
which he has in abundance, with capital to enable 
R. 1. Take of oak bark, in pieces ounce 4, him to apply them. 
boiling water - a pint: Instances of this kind ought to be made known 
Let it remain for four hours, then strain ; addtothis;by means of inspecting committees, who should 

Aium in powder - - - adrachm: ride round and ascertain the facts on the spot. 

To be used as a lotion cold to limbs after the gout, ‘heir reports to the agricultural society might be 
and also to scrophulous glands. {productive of much good. 

R. 2. Take of galls, in powder drachms 2, About thirty years ago a tenant, near this place, 
hog’s lard - - - ounce 4, hauled a few loads of sea-ware on his land; but 
Make into an ointment, to be applied by means of his lan lord threatened to turn him off if he ever 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 








‘lint to the external piles, or even pressed some-;drew up another load, declaring that it would 


what up the fundament every night. This has ruin the land.” 
done wonders in the piles, taking at the same time 
the following: 

R. 5. Take of quassia, in raspings drachms 2, 





Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Heap of 
CuesterR, Md. 23d May 1822. 








boiling water - = pint a ; } ; 
Let it remain three hours, strain: “ Thave just finished breaking a crop of flax 
To the strained liquor - - ounces 7, made last year— an it be offsred for premium in 


Add, aromatic confection - drachm 1, |October? I shall furnish you with an article on 
Ginger, in powder - - - scruples 2, flax breaking shortly, and will describe a simple 
Take of this mixtvre two table-spoonsfull at }implement for the purpose, which any man who 
twelve and seven every day. can cut a mortice and tenon, can make in one 
= SF hour. Ithinkit amatter-of great importance to 
How To MAKE Ivk. those who have flax toclean. It is almost in- 
A good and durable black ink may be made by !credible, but it is a fact, that Ihave had 156lbs. 
the following directions :—To two pints of water flax broke in an hour and fifty seven minutes, by 
add three ounces of the dark-coloured roughskin-!a man of middle size, with a wooden implement 
ned Aleppo galls in gross powder, and of rasped weighing 8jlbs. As soon as I get those two hours 
logwood, green vitriol, and gum arabic, each an!work switched, you shall hear from me.” 
ounce. This mixture is to be put into a conveni- 
ent vessel, and well shaken four or five times a 
day, for ten or twelve days, at the end of which 
time it will be fit for use ; though it will improve 
by remaining longer on the ingredients. Vinegar 
instead of water makes a deeper-coloured ink ; 
but its action on pens soon spoils them. 








Herald Office, 
Norfolk 24th June, 1822. 
J. S. SkInnNER, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—At the request of Mr. Walker 
Herron, I send you a little box containing a sam- 
ple of “ mammoth” Goosedberries. I am not suf- 
ee ficiently conversant in matters of this kind, and 

. can only say that they are by far the largest I 
WOOL. have ever seen. Mr. H. wishes to know from 
The following is the best mode of putting up}youif they can be propagated from the seed.— 











the fleece :—spread it open with the inside down, 
fold in the skirts, begin at the tail and fold it up 
close and firm, until you come to the neck which 


He desires me to inform you that he will bear in 
mind to send your strawberry vines at the proper 
time. Mr. H. is one of our mostrespectable and 








jh them. 





twist into a rope and tie it round the fleece as ght 





opulent titizons, and certainly deserves well of 
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the community for the emulation he has excited 
among our horticulturists by his improvements in 
that useful science. 
Jn haste, 
THO. G. BROUGHTON, 
P. S. The box will be handed you by captain 
Ferguson. 
jy Notresy THE EDITOR. The gooseberries 
were the finest we ever saw, one of them meas- 
ured three inches in circumference ; gooseberries 
and currants, of both of which there are great 
varieties may be expeditiously propagated by cut- 
tings, suckers, and layers; but as every cutting 
and slip will most readily grow, that mode of 
propagating them is most commonly adopted.— 
They may also be propagated by seed to obtain 
new Varieties, particularly gooseberries. 








Biack CurraAntT.—A new species of black cur- 
rant hasbeen cultivated in Cambridgeshire, the 
fruit of which is solarge, that in some instances a 
single berry weighs 61 grains, and measures in 
circumference two inches and a half. 

London Magazine. 


Extract of aletter to the Editor dated PALMrRa, 
17th June, 1822. 

“ The cut worm has been unusually destructive 
among the corn on the low grounds of Roanoke, 
this spring ; also among the cotton. They have 
but very lately disappeared, and I presume are 
now changing their state and flying away. The 
rust is making terrible havoc in our wheat crops.” 





Extract of a letter tothe Editor dated States- 
BsurG, S. C. 3d June. 

“* The second crop of the Grano Mazola, which 
you had the politeness to send me, is now ripen- 
ing, and if you would like to see it, Ican bring 
you a sample of both wheat and straw, and will 
wear a hat of the latter to Baltimore with me, 
(which will be about 1st of August next,) if I can 
get it manufactured, no matter how coarsely.” 





Extract of a letter to the Editor dated Cuar- 
LOTTSVILLE, 10th June, 1822. 
“T thank you for the samples of tobacco you 
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We have correctly ascertained the power of|The share is welded to the bar and is confined at 
propelling ploughs by a new invention of Mr.|the bottom of the mould board near the point by 
stephen McCormick, of Fauquier county, called ja ketch whith passes through the share and per- 
the angular bance, the construction of which is;manently confines it. 
very simple, and with thisinvention the power of] This plough requires only one brace which acts 
propelling ploughs may be ascertained, with mi-!in the most powerful manner and is under the con- 
nute accuracy. jtrol of only one screw. ‘The bar is protected by 

Mhe experiments were made with these|a piece of cast iron with two edges, and is ri- 
ploughs, in various soils and completely to our sa-'veted or screwed to the same: when one edge 
tistaction, and we are decidedly of opinion that/is worn out, turn the other over and it furnishes 
the new improved patent plough made by Mr.ja new one,and when that edge becomesuseless a 
stephen McCormick, surpasses any implement of new piece can be obtained for twenty five cents. 
that kind, that has ever come under our notice,;My ploughs may be worked with or without 
as to the simplicity of its construction, the facili- lcoulters to suit the fancy of the purchaser.— 
ty with which it may be worked, andas toits du-|But the mould board is so constructed as gene- 
rability we think we should be jusfified in declar-/rally to do away the necessity of a coulter. J 
ing that it is inferior tono plough that we havejcarry on the manufacturing of these ploughs at 
ever seen in that respect ; below you havea state-|this place, where all orders will be cheerfully 
ment of the experiments made. received and executed at the shortest notice. 
Your’s respectfully, m justice to Mr. Davis’s plough, I would remark, 

5 shaiaanin that it was not in as good order as the other 

JNO. G. KIRBY, | . ploughs, in ispuaeneiniat the mould bdoard’s not 

SAML. C ATLE1 T 5 being so smooth, and in that situation it would of 

HENRY FITZHUGH. course require more power to draw it. 


STEPHEN M‘CORMICKL. 











TRIAL OF PLOUGHS. 





























sent me from your market. I have seen exactly 
such tobacco occasionally in my own crop, now: 


and then a leaf, but we throw it away, because it No, 4, G. 


will not pass our inspections; and our tobacco 
laws prohibit any to be shipped or carried out of 
the state by water, unless accompanied by the. 
inspector’s.manifest. We must get this thing al- 
tered, andsee if we cannot make as good Aury- 
land Yellow as you do, for $35 is a tempting 
price.” 


——a 0 a 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
































pectabie agricultural gentlemen, will I am indu-} 
ced to belive, prove satistactory to farmers ; but} 














! Ss MEO 
som oy i. re! S/S =o 
ase| a's Bois SHO F FROM THE 
Sea) S65 eg 22 285208 M THE STATESMAN. 
|Pagi aa if 4) 9 Fre / 2.58. FULLERS’ EARTH. 
ed boll The Woolen Manufactories of this country 
No 1. § — are suffering for fullers’ earth of good quality — 
. atbite Me Any person having a bed of it on his farm, may 
Pacdeictets calculate on its being of more value than a mine 
imgvoved of either iron or copper. ‘The presence of a large 
oo portion of silecious earth is the prevailing cha- 
tees . Me racter of this mineral. 
we - 1. G l4by5) 70 | 240 | 29.2 It is classed by Thompson as belonging to the 
Davia’s ° soap stone family, and it should be sought for in 
impeoved the neighbourhood of soap stone rocks, or in valleys 
patent contiguous to mountains in which silecious rocks 
mate by abound. When dry it should be very soft and 
tn, | slippery like hard soap; and when thrown into 
nlek 12by5| 60 | 270 | 22.3 75 water, it should tall into a fine mass resembling 
Pome a y or the appearance of curds. If this moist precipi- 
bred tate will wash grease out of woollens, and has 
made by A cag ps —_ bien cage enautiee the ] 
: ‘ 2 ers, it must approximate towards fuilers’ earth 
Stewart. te by 5} 60 | 300 | 20 110 jand would be ne worth atrial on a large scale, 
Davin’s | Any person having clay answering the above 
‘tate description, by leaving a sample at the office of 
soot” eg | \osieagll bf a need ted _ ror mpd <4 = 
ory A OP hee 12 od by « d judge, and a report left at the 
Stewart. _13by 5]_65_! $10 | 21 94 ‘office of its eustthy, . ' 
Auburn, Fauquier County Va. near [(——_—_—_—_—_—=—— 
Werrenton, 12th June, 1822. al is aor! la ABW Bi. 
The above statement made by the several res-| ———-————--——————-—----———-——-— — 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JULY, 5, 1822, 





Fauquier County, 10th June, 1822. |perhaps it might not be considered improper ior| 
. a) ls oS. ° ‘ S 7y Ss if > ‘ese week ¢ = 
THE PLOUGH. me to make afew explanatory remarks on tic ge-! The prices of the present ek are much the 
’ same as our last report, but few parcels of grain 


Mr. SKINNER, 


neral utility of my improved piough and che ad- 
Being desirous of promoting the interest of ag-| vantages it possesses over similar 


brought to market, and these not much sought 
for. White wheat, $1 57 to $1 45—Red do. 81 30 


mecat— 


riculture, we the undersigned, assembled on thejits excellence consists more pa: {¢ riy in the ee eames ; 5 Wig : ; 
seor i j Ee Ps : ito $1 37—Wihite coununon, 75 to 78—Yellow do. 
farm of Mr. George Fitzhugh, the 10th June with|simplicity of its structurs the experi-|7 Poe pve 68 to 70-—Oats, 40 to 45 
. . . . . . ¢ tQ 5 ame ff > OS t ( (imme JATS, ¢ O 49, 
an intention of viewing the operation of various!ments made by those geniiemen and manitestl) | é wld figs i des é 9 ad iced ba 
y . MaryLcanp Tosacco—The finer qualities 
t ’ 


loughs, and of ascertaining by actual experiment |to their satisfaction, it can bo Crawn 
,’ 


the power of propelling these ploughs, have] 


thought proper to send you this communication/sideration with iarmers. 


containing the result of our experiments. 


As the construction of farming implements and/the soil, or any vegetable matter, and can be 
changed without a.y inconvenience or delay of 





particularly that of the plough, is of great im-}¢ 
portance, to the agricultural class of the com-|t 


with much} . 
isame as last report, and scarce:—Common do. 


ess labour to the horse whic! inimportant con-| : : : 
: : I | more in demand, but no advance in price. 


to be clogged with ert. 9 
SWEDISH TURNIP. 


}7° A few pounds of genuine White Norfolk, 


This plough is not su ject 


ime to suit different soils or the strength of 


munity, and tends much to the advancement of;teams. ‘The mould board contracts or expands | Purfile Top, and Swedish Turnip seed, gathered 


} 


farming, we {acter ourselves that you will favour| by turning the cross-piece near the heel of the|the present season, can be had on application to 
us with an insertion of thisin your valuable pa-|plough which is made of iron, haviig a screw at{Mr. Redding, at the Oihce of the American 


per. each end, on the principle of the screw auger.— Farmer. 
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~ AGRICULTURE, &c. 
JOSEPH P. CASEN, 


(o. 2 Hanover-st, has just received an additionai 
supply of 
BOOKS, 


On Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, &c. 
Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 3d edition, plates 
Dickson’s Agriculture, 2 vols. 102 plates 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society, 4 vols. A. E. 
Farmer’s Assistant, A. E. 

Curtis on Grasses, FE. FE. 

American Farmer, by J. S. Skinner 

Clator cn horned Cattle, plates, EK. E. 

Farmer’s Magazine, 4 vols. plates E, FE. 

Kurwin on Manures, A. E. 

Curwin’s Agricultural Hints, plates, BE. F: 

Taplin’s Farriery, A. E. 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, plates 

Do. Botanic Garden, do 

Cox on Fruit Trees 

M’Mahon on Gardening 

Thatcher’s American Orchardist 

Practical Gardener, A. l. 

American do do 

Maw on Gardening 

Abercromby on do, Cobbett on do, plates 

Louden on Hot Houses 

Marshall on Gardening 

Nichols’ Villa Gardener’s Dictionary, calf and gilt 

Maddock’s Florist, calf and gilt, plates 

Speechly on the Vine and Pine, plates 

Thornton’s Herbal, do. colored 

Thatcher’s Dispensatory 

CASEY’S FLORA ; Forsyth on Fruit Trees 

Philip’s History of Cultivated Plants 

Gardener’s Hive and Calendar 

Smith’s Exotic Botany, 120 beautiful colored plates 

Curtis’ Lectures on Botany, 3 vols, 150 do do 

Milne’s Elements of Botany, colored plates 

Linneas System of Vegetables, 2 vols plates 

Burch’s North American Flora, 2 vols do 

Wildenow on the Physiology of Plants 

Hull on the Elements of Botany, 2 vols 

Waterhouse’s Lectures on do 

Keith on Physiological Botany, plates 

Thornton’s Grammar of Botany 

Sumner’s Systematic Botany 

E. J. Smith’s Introduction to do 

Lee’s do. do; Conversations on Botany, by a Lady 

Botanical Dictionary, translated from the French 

Do, Terminology ; Gray’s Natural Arrangement 
of British Plants 

Sweet’s Botanical Cultivator 

Milier’s Guide to Botany 

Tuper onthe Sensation of Plants 

Eaton’s Manual of Botany 

Botanical Harmony 

Mullenburgh’s Genera of Plants; Compendium 
Flora Philadelphica. 

Mulleneaurgh on Grasses 

Locke on the: outlines of Botany. 
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<Agricultural Implements. 
JOSEPH 7. FORD, near Pratt-street Bridge, 
Manufactures, and has for sale, 

A general assortment of Smith’s_ improv- 

ed patent ploughs, at from $7 to $20—Peacock’s 
atent ploughs, at from $8 to 16$—Burdens’ New 
Pork patent self sharpening plough, at from $10 
to $20—Cary ploughs, at from $6 to $10—and 
the Connecticut plough, at from $5 to $9.— 
All of which are assorted in point of size, from 
the smallest to the very iargest—and the prices 
according to size. A variety of superior Fluke 


ent kinds of harrows, such asthe English hinge, 
hamond, andthe W harrow. Togethcr with a 
full and complete assortment of wagons, drays, 
carts, wheel barrows, &c.—all®of which are 
made by experienced workmen, of the best ma- 
terials, and will be disposed of on as equally 
reasonable terms as they can be had in any es- 
tablishment of the kind in the city. 











a ¢ s “ e ° 
Sinclair’s Sowing Machine. 
Wethink that this machine, which being founded 

on the principles of Bennet’s Drill* has been coup- 
lea by Mr. Sinclair toa horse power, will be found 
particularly valuable on large estates, and to those 
persons whose other business may prevent their su- 
perintending the sowing oftheir crops ; forthe own 
er may ina few moments teach others to set this 
machine, so as to sow whatever quantity or kind he 
pleases, from the finest to the largest seeds or 
Plaster of Paris, and from two quarts to three bush- 
els, of either, per acre.—£dit. Am. Far. 








The subscriber 


of Paris by horse power, which driven by a man 
will sow much faster than conld be done by hand, 
and with such great regularity and economy in 
the distribution, that whilst at every step it com- 
pletely sows a breadth of tweive feet, it saves 
about one fourth of the seed or plaster usually be- 
stowed. Ihave manufactured and sold some of 
these machines, during the two last years, so that 
they have been satisfactorily tried in Massachu 

setts, New York, Virginia, and by several indivi- 
duals in Maryland, where the agricultural society 
convened near Baltimore, has recently examined 
one of the machines and awarded a premium in 
testimony of their approbation of its construction 
and design. And many intelligent and zealous agri- 
cniturists have, after trying this machine, written 
to me respectiug it, in terms of approbation similar 
to those which are accorded by the respectable 
writers of the following remarks : 


Extract from a letter received by me, from James 
M. Garnett, dated Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
April 1822. 

“ With your sowing machine, Iam more pleas- 
‘‘ed than with any new thing that I have ever 
“tried. I have used it with oats, orchard grass, 
“* clover seed and plaster of Paris, each separate 
“ly; and think myself authorised to state, that 
** no mode of sowing either, which I have ever seen 
“* or heard of, is comparable to it, both for dispatch 
“and regularity of distribution: It is manifest 
= a it would sow wheat, rye and barley equally 
* well.” 

Extract from a letter likewise received from Vir- 
gil Maxy, dated near Annapolis, Maryland 
Aov. 1821. 

“T have made a fair experiment with 
“‘your machine for sowing broadcast, and the 
“result enables meto say with great sincerity, 
“that I consider this machine a valuable addi- 
“tion to our agricultural implements. By means 
“of it, a man with one horse will sow wheat about 





Corn Cultivators—such as the contracting and 
expanding and Cemmon Caltivator, and differ- 








* See Amertcan Farmer, Vol. 2, page 384 


has contrived a machine for 
sowing all kinds of grain, grass seeds and plaster 


“ three times as fast as a mancan by hand. ‘he 
** saving of labour therefore, is very considerable, 
“but the uniformity and exactness with which 
“it distributes the grain, an important point not 
““completely attainable in sowing by hand, how- 
““ever careful the sower may be, constitutes its 
“ greatest recommendation. 

* An intelligent servant will learn in an hour 
“* how to use it. 

“T have made tria. of the machine in sowing 
“wheat only. It will however, unquestionably, 
“be equally useful in sowing rye, oats, and plas- 
“ ter of Paris.” 

The price of the machine, as represented in 
the above cut, is $55, or witaout the carriage $35. 
The subscriber has constantly on hand a complete 
assortment of the most useful agricultural imple- 
ments of his own manufacture, for sale at reason 


able prices. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 











Agricultural Warehouse, 
On Light and Ellicott Streets, near Pratt street 
whar*, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE WHEAT FAN. 





J. GRAFFLIN has for sale as above, 
Wheat Fans from $23 to 35 
*Premium Root cutters and Turnip slicers $16 te 


20 
* Do Machines for breaking unwretted Flax $18 to 
50 
+ Patent Straw cutters of the most simple kind, 
with from 2 to 4 knives 
Do Self-feeding Dutch and common do $5 to $18 
Do Corn Shellers, do for horse power 
to grind corn and cobs together if ¢ 13 to $60 
necessary. 
Also Rolling Screens for Mills, and Flax seed de 
Riddles, Safes, and Wire Sieves, assorted 
Wove wire for windows and other purposes to 
order, and Smith’s bellows, different sizes. 
jG Good workmen are employed, consequently 
the work will recommend itself. 
i" Reasonable discount will be made on large 
orders. 





* These machines were each awarded the frremi- 
ums at the late Cattle Show. 

t See the report of the committe on implements in 
this number. 


WANTED. 

A sober, honest, industrious young man, with 
or without a small family, to take charge of a 
farm in Washington county, Md. 

N. B. None need apply who cannot produce 
satisfactory recommendations as to capability 
and industry—apply by letter addressed, post 
paid, to J. R. D., Hagerstown, Washington 
county, Md. 











EAE: 


Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 
S. Skinner, Editor, by Joserx Rosinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every description of 
Book and Job frrinting is executed with neatness 
and desfiatch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 














ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 
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POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 

n Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philifis. 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 106.) 
APRICOT.—ARMENIACA: 

Or Precocia Mala-—ZAn Botany, of the Class Icos- 

andria Monogynia. 

The apricot has long been considered, and 
jn most botanical works stated, to be a native of; 
Epirus; and the name of frunens Armeniaca 
having beeu given to it in mistake, and which ] 
shall shew belonged to another fruit, it has been 
transmitted down from'one author to another, 
without particular inquiry. Theophrastus, one 
of the oldest authors, never mentions the apri- 
cot-tree as being cultivated in Greece, at the 
time when he lived: on the contrary, he alludes 
to it as an exotic, from an account transmitted 
to him: he also mentions the almond, as being 
the only tree in his country which produced the 
flowers before the leaves. ( Zheoph. Hist. Plant. 
Hd. vii. c. 12.) 

Columella is the oldest Roman author who 
has mentioned the tree that has been considered 
the apricot. He writes, that at the end of Jan- 
uary we may graft the cherry-tree, the Arme- 
nian plum, the nectarine, the almond, the peach- 
tree, and others which plush early. 

Pliny also mentions the Armenian plum ; and) 
says there is a plum, a kind of apricot, brought 
from a foreign nation, and which is called ./r- 
meniaca, and is desirable for its smell. This 
great naturalist has particularly mentioned the 
apricot, as distinct from the Armenian plum: 
he states that it was not known above thirty 
years before he wrote the account, which would 
make its introduction into Italy about the sixti- 
eth year of the Christian era. Pliny says, “at 
its first coming, each sold for a Roman denier :” 
he adds, * this fruit is harmless, and is in such 
request among invalids, that thirty sesterces 
are given for one of them, which is as great a 
price as is given for any fruit whatever.” “We 
have,” continues he, “two sorts, sufernatia, 
which we have from the high countries, and, 
namely, the Sabines; and jofiularia, which 
grow common every where.” Thus Pliny has 
urnished us with an account of the apricot, and 
omitted to mention from whence it was first 
procured. 

M. L. Legnier has made some remarks on 
this subject, which appeared in the French 
Encyclopédie, for November, 1815. Here he 
says, “‘] was struck with its mode of growth 
in Egypt, where it was anciently brought from 
latitudes still more southern. In Egypt its 
leaves have scarcely fallen off before the blos- 
soms appear again. The name of Jderikokka, 
first given to it even in Greece, approaches very 
near to its Arabian name of derkach, or beri- 
kach.” M. L. Legneir adds, “ that the inhabi- 
tants of the Deserts called Oasis, gather and 
dry large quantities of apricots, which they 
bring down to Egypt for sale; and they are there 
ealled michmich.” ‘The result of every inqui- 
ry I made,” sxys this author, “ was, that the 
apricot-tree grows there spontaneously, almost 
without cultivation; and as it is not known to 
grow in the natural state in any part of Arme- 
nia, we may very justly conclude that it is an 
Arabian fruit.” 

The apricot-tree was first brought to England 
from Italy, inthe year 1524, by Woolf, garden- 
er of Henry the Eighth, who it appears intro- 
duced several valuable fruits about the same pe- 
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riod. (Gough’s British Topography, vol. i. 
hage 133.) 

Ve have now considerable varieties of this 
agreeable fruit, many of which, by their names, 
inform us from whence they were procured, as 
the Algicr, the Roman, the Turkey, the Brede, 
and the Brussels apricot, besides the Muscadine, 
the Orange and several new varieties. It 1s one 
of our earliest wall-fruits, as well as one in the 
highest estimation. 

The young fruit which is gathered to thin the 
crop, makes an excellent tart; and, when ripe, 


‘it is second to nofruit for preserves or jam. 


The apvicot-tree produces its blossom buds 
not only on the last year’s wood, but also on the 
curzons, or spurs, from the two years’ old wood, 
great care should be used, in pruning, not to in- 
jure them; and itis advisable to remove ail 
foreright shoots in the growing time. 

The Brussels apricot is the best as a stanflard 
tree: they are all propagated, by grafting them 
on plum stocks. 

Madame de Genlis relates the following anec- 
dote, which cannot be translated so as to re- 
tain the wit, which depends on the agreement 
of the French name tor apricot-tree with the in- 
scription alluded to. 

Apres la mort de Louis XIze, au commence- 
ment de régence de Madame de Beaujeu, plu- 
sieurs personnes furent disgraci¢ées ; entre autres, 
Cotier, premier medecin du feu roi, qui s’ap- 
plaudissant d’étre échappé de cette cour ora- 
geuse, fit sculpter surla porte de sa maigon un 
abricotier avec cette inscription : 

A Vabri, Cotier, 


ALMOND.—AMYGDALUS, 


The Name of a Genus of Trees, of the Icosan- 
dria Monogynia Class. 


That the almond-tree is a native of Syria and) 


Arabia, we have the authority of the earliest 
writers. 

Jacob mentions almonds among the best fruits 
of the land of Canaan, when he says to his sons, 


“ Take of the best fruits in the land in your 


vessels, and carry down the man a present, a 
little balm, and a little honey, spices and myrrh, 
nuts and almonds.” By the miracle of Aaron’s 
rod, we learn that this tree was growing in the 
wilderness—“ the rod of Aaron for the house 
of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, 
and blossomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.” 
The Israelites did not use the same ornamental 
statuary that adorned the heathen temples, but 
copied the fruits and flowers of their country, 
where they admitted embellishment. The al- 
mond was selected to beautify the candlesticks 
for the tabernacle, which were made of pure 
gold, of beaten work: “Three bowls made af- 
ter the fashion of almonds in one branch, a knop 
and a flower: and three bowls made like almonds 
in another branch, a knop and a flower; so 
threughout the six branches going out of 
the candlestick. And in the six candlesticks 
were four bowls made like almonds, his knops, 
and his flowers.” 

Theophrastus, who wrote about 300 years be- 
fore Christ, mentions the almond as the only 
tree in Greece that produced the blossoms be- 
fore the leaves. Servius relates the traditiona- 
ry tale of Phytlis’s being changed by the gods 
into an almond-tree, which was called fhyl/a 
by the Greeks. Some days after this metamor- 
phosis, Demoplioon her lover revisited Thrace, 
of which Phyllis was queen : and when he heard 
of the fate of Phyllys, he rum and clasped the 
tree, which, though at that time stripped of its 
leayes, suddenly shot forth and blossomed, as if 
still sensible of his tenderness and love. 





jgreat national occrtions. 


The almond tree was not cultivated in Ital: 
in the time of Cato, who calls the fruit, zver 
Greece, or Greck nuts. 

The Jordan Almond-tree was first planted ia 
England, in the reign of Henry the Fighth, 
1548 ( Hortus Kewensis.) Word Bacon, whose 
Natural History was written some years after this 
time, mentions it among the trees that blossom 
earliest, and whose fruit ripens latest: and which 
he accounts for as being a tree that hath much 
oily moisture. He recommends almond butter as 
an excellent nourisher to those that are weak: ; 
as also the oil of almonds, newly drawn, with su- 
gar and a little spice, spread upon toasted bread, 
as a nourishing diet. 

The Jordan almonds are the most esteemed for 
the table, and are named after the river Jordaa, 
so celebrated in the Old Testament, and from 
whence they were first procured: these almonds, 
when taken in moderation, are wholesome, being 
cooling, healing, emolient, and nutritive: they 
aye much prescribed in emulsions, nd are found 
of good effect im all disorders from choleric and 
acrimonious humours. 

The oil of almonds is principally drawn from 
the Valentian and Barbary almonds, and is well 
known for its medicinal qualities. 

Sitter almonds were considered by the anci- 
ents asof use to take off drunkenness, Plutarch 
relates that Drusus’s physician, who was a great 
drinker, took at every cup five bitter almonds, 
to allay the heat and fumes of the wine. The 
bitter almonds are held aperient, detersive, and 
diuretic ; they are therefore recommensded in 
obstructions of the liver, spleen, &e. Pliny 
istates, that a decoction of the roots of the bitter 
‘almond-tree supples the skin, prevents wrinkleg, 
and gives afresh, cheerful colour to the coun- 
tenance; and that bitter almonds cause sleep, 
and create appetite. They were considered a 
cure for chilblains, as well asthe bite of a mad 
dog. 

Neumann states, that these almonds are pai- 
sonous to birds, and all animals that come into 
the world blind. ‘The Bohemians are said to 
bruise them, and to throw them where fowls 
frequent, which will stupify those that cat them: 
so that they are easily taken by the ham!. The 
bitter almonds are more generally used for en- 
linary purposes, and for flavouring cordials, &c. 
As an ornamental tree, the almond deserves 
to be more generally cultivated in our shrubber- 
ries, and particularly as a foreground to clumps 
of evergreens in parks and’ plantations, which 
have a sombre appearance towards the spring, 
that would be much relieved by the beautiful pink 
flowers of the almond-tree, that give a gaicty te 
the plantations in March and April, a season 
when no othertrees are in blossom. Ju favour- 
able seasons, the fruit often comes to good per- 
fection inthis country; but these almonds will 
not keep so well as those produced in warmer 
climates. 

( To be Continued. ) 
meme ———d | Ie cca 
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Agricultural Exibition. 

The First Philadelphia County Agricultural 
Exhibition was held oa the 4th. and 5th. of June, 
within a mile of of the Schuylkill Permanent 
Bridge. 

Although the novelty of the scene, and near- 
ness ofthe town, opposed great difficulties to the 
execution of the plan which had been adopted, 
the objects of the institution were, in most points, 
attained. So large a collection of respectable 
farmers has seldom been witnessed, ‘except ov 
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distinguished persons, from distant states, deci- 
didly evinced the interest which is felt in most 
parts of our country for this mode of advancing 
the cause of Agriculture—by the Exhibition of 
the results of successful labour, rather than mere- 
ly by the plausible disquisitions of fanciful the- 
orists. The means of contrast which are afford- 
ed—the emulation which is excited, tend in a 
high degree, to stimulate the industrious hus- 
bandman, whilst the assistance which is given 
through the vanity of those who attempt to lead, 
and, by their purses, are brought to aid, an ob- 
ject in which all are alike interested, cannot fail, 
under proper provisions, to produce great and 
permanent good. The committees who have 
distributed the Prizes for Stock, were constrained 
to decide with reference only to the objects be- 
fore them, without regard tothe persons by whom 
they were shown—thus, if in some instances a 
large number of premiums have fallen to the 
share of a few, to the exclusion of those whom 
they had wished to reward, they are defended by 
the rule, which, without variation, has ever been 
prescribed. They have considered it pro 
per to notice, at length, the breeds of most of the 
animals, which were shown, as we have long been 
possessed of some families of imported neat Cat- 
tle, which, with care, might be brought to almost 
approach the excellence of the originals from 
which they are derived. 





Tothe Hon, WiLtiam TiLGHMan, 

Chairman of the Stock Committee. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
award of Prizes for neat Cattle, have the honor 
to report.—That the limits by which they were 
necessarily controlled, have excluded from Pre- 
miums many ‘anmmals exhibiting the essential 
points, and some of the most valuable properties 
of their race—among them they take the liberty 
to record, in the order of their excellence, those 
which they consider most worthy of remark: 

Mr. Benjamin Serrill’s stock from Delaware 
County comprising four Kentucky Cows, their 
Calves, and five Steers, attracted much notice by 
their size, fine forms, and established properties 
for the Shambles—one of the cows and two of the 
Calves were marked by strong points of deep 
milkers. 

Mr. Charles Justis’ Kentucky Cow, with her 
twin Calves, from Chester, showed the decided 
points, square frame and good properties, inhe- 
rent in her family. 

Mr. John Justis’ Kentucky Cow and her Bull 
Calf, were scarcely less remarkable than the 
last, for the form and tendency to become fat, 
which the committee have been led to so high- 
ly approve. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle’s Heifer, and a Bull Calf, 
both by the imported thorough bred improved 
Durham short horn Bull Denton, could not pass 
unnoticed—their heads, horns, loins, and backs 
hore evident marks of the stock from which they 
are derived. The Bull, although not so fine in 
shape, as some of his family, has great claims 
through his Dam, the celebrated Southborough 
Cow, which produced within one year 4804 lbs. 
of butter ! 

The Pennsylvania Hospital Stock, of five 
Cows, and an heifer of two years, exhibited at 
ence the best specimens of our native milch 
cattle, and a mixed breed of Holstein blood, 
whose well known excellence leaves scarce 
room for comment—some of them evidently had 
the irregular shape of an Alderney Cross, whilst 
the large black Cow retained the good form, 
large frame, straight bone, and capacious udder, 
of Holstein origin, with many other characteris- 
tics of adeep milker. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s collection of twenty-five 


Cows and Yearlings, bred by himself from a 
Bull of Holstein blood, had the shape and gene- 
ral character of fine Dairy Cattle. The Com- 
mittee cannot avoid adverting to this decided 
proof that milch stock may be raised with profi: 
by askilful breeder, upon valuable lands, in the 
vicinity even of our largest towns. 

Mr. Charles Penrose’s Cow of Holstein blood, 
and a Bull calf by the Teeswater Bull George, 
were generally admired for their good shape.— 
The Calf had attained extraordinary size, and 
showed some of the finest points of his family. 

Mr. Clapier’s beautiful black short horn Cow 
of Holstein blood, and four Yearlings of native 
and mixed breeds, were marked by most of the 
best points of the useful and well formed Cow, 
imported by Mr. Sims from Germany and Mr. 
Waln from Flanders. 

Mr. Abel’s Heifer hasthe well known charac- 
ter of Holstein Milch Stock, mixed witha coarser 
family of native Cows, and by her good shape 
and size merits notice. 

Mr. Logan’s two Cows of Holstein, and Dutch 
breeds were distinguished among many of the 
same family, by thesmallness of their bone, and 
appearance as good milkers. 

Mr. Pascall’s Cow and Calf, derived from Hol- 
stein blood, and Mr. Bone’s stock of native Cat- 
tle, obtained the attention of the committee by 
her known properties as a milker. 

Mr. Lloyd’s black and white Cow, with evi- 
dent characteristics of Mr. Waln’s importation, 
was a good specimen of a cross of Holstein and 
native Cattle. 

Mr. Haines’ imported French Cow, exhibited, 
in an extraordinary degree, the beautiful symme- 
try of Brittany Cattle, contrasted with the irre- 
gular shape and light carcases of his pure Alder- 
ney stock. 

Mr. Gavin Hamilton’s imported Brittanny Cow, 
possc ssed many of the beautiful points of her familye 

Mr. Jacoby’s large Cow and Heifer, derived 
from a mixed breed of Holstein and native stock, 
excited from most of those whosaw them, much 
attention. 

Mr. H. Boreaff of Philadelphia, sent tothe ex- 
hibition an Heifer with singularly fine form, and 





The ist. Premium for Bulls, not more 
than 4, nor less than 2 years old, - $50 
To John Hare Powel for Rob Roy (of 

three years) from Brindle, by the import- 

ed thorongh bred “ improved Durham 

short horn” Bull Denton—Brindle was 

from Mr. Williams’s Native Cow, by Mr. 

Lee’s imported Bull. 

Ihe 1st. Premium for Bull Calves, not 
more than 12, nor lessthan 6 months 
old, - - - - 38 
To John Hare Powel for Tom Jones, 

from Cherry by George, both derived 

from Teeswater Stock, imported by Mr, 

Heaton. 

The 2d. Premium, . - 45 
To John Hare Powel for Oakes, from 

Mr, Quincy’s Oakes Cow, (which produc- 

ed 4844 Ibs. of butter in one year,) by the 

imported thorough bred improved Dur- 

ham short horn Bull Celebs. 

The 3d. Premium, - - 10 

To John Hare Powel, for Baron from 

the Queen by George. 

The ist. Premium for Cows, not more 
than 7, nor less than 3 years old, - 50 
To John Hare Powel for Flora, an im- 

ported thorough bred improved Dur- 

ham short horn Cow, of 4 years, descend- 

ed from Comet. 

The 2d. Premium, - - 20 
To John Hare Powel for Rose, an im- 

ported thorough bred improved Durham 

short horn Cow, of 6 years, descended 

from Comet. 

The 3d. Premium, - ~ 10 
To John Hare Powel, for Steam Boat 

—pedigree not known. 

The ist. Premium for Heifers not more 
than 3, nor iess than 1 year old, - 20 

To John Hare Powel, for Clarissa, from 

Stone’s Cow, by Denton. 

The premium for the best Heifer, not 
more than 3 years old, which shall have 
calved twice, reference being had to 
her offspring. - - - 40 
To John Hare Powel, for Prize, from 


unusual size, accompanied by many of the points| Bughorn, by Denton. 


of Cattle best adapted for grazing purposes.— 
The committee regret, that this fine animal was 
excluded from Premium by the regulations under 
which they were constrained to act. 

Mr. Hoope’s red Cow and Calf did not pass 
without remark. 

Mr. Knox’s very pretty Pole Cow and Heifer, 
were noticed as a variety of the Hornless Breed. 

Mr. Hunt of Delaware County, sent two Oxen 
and a fine_three year old Steer, which evinced, 
in a great degree, the good shape of the Kentuc- 
ky Stock of Cattle from which he is derived. 

Mr. John Diehl’s Ox from Delaware County, 
was a good specimen of the Cattle bred in the 
western parts of New York, which experience 
has proved to be well fitted for boththe yoke and 
shambles. 

Mr. Hickman of Chester County sent to the 
exhibition a yoke of oxen remarkable for their 
good shape, size and appearance of vigour, but 
asthey had not been broken ¢o the filough they 
could not become competitors for the Premium. 

Mr. Anderson’s Steer of 4 years had attained 





The list. Premium for Heifers, not more 
than 12, nor less than 6 months old, - 20 
To John Hare Powel, for Lucinda, by 

Denton, from Star, begotten by the same. 

The Premium for the best Heifer, of 
‘Teeswater or Durham blood, not more 
than 3, nor Jess than 1 year old, - 20 
To John Hare Powel, for Fairy, from 

Prize, by Denton. 

The Premium for the best Heifer of De- 
von blood, not more than 3, nor less 
than 1 year old, - - - 
To John Hare Powel, for Julia, of 18 

months, by Denton, from the imported 

Cow Devon. 

In addition to the above stock, John Har? 
Powel exhibited two imported heifers, six cows, 
(three of Teeswater blood) and two bull calves, 
by Denton, as well as the thorough bred improv- 
ed Durham short horn bull calf, Lothario, of 5 
months, begotten in England, by George, who 
was by Phenomenon—he was by Favourite, 
Favourite was by Old Favourite, which begat 


great height, but ashe had neither the breadth,'!Comet, from whom Rose, the dam of Lothario, 


roundness of carcase nor smallness of bone which is descended. 


experience has proved to invariably accompany 


the best breed of animals for the shambles, the’ 


Committee are obliged unwillingly to place him 
at the end of the list. 


In the opinion of the Committee, 
this bull calf decidedly excelled, in all his points, 
every animal of his age which they have ever 
seen, but being not 6 months old he was exclud- 


jed from premium. 
After the most patient examination of all the’ 


All the above premiums awarded to John 


animals subjected to their view, your committee|Hare Powel, have been relinquished by him for 


do award, 








the benefit of the Society. 
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The 2d. Premium for Bulls, not more tnan 
4, nor less than 2 years old, 

To Mr. Manuel Eyre, for Leopard, 
derived from Teeswater stock, imported 
by Mr. Heaton. 

In addition to this bull, Mr. Eyre presented a 
very large yearling bull, and a bull calf, both of 
great promise, four very fine cows, two of which 
were marked by clean heads, necks, and heavy 
hind quarters, also four heifers partaking of the 
strong Teeswater points of his other stock. 

The 4th. Premium for Bull Calves, not 
more than 12, nor less than 6 months 
old, 
To Mr. Rose, of Delaware county, for 

Major, from his white Cow, by Mr. Pow- 

el’s Bull George, derived from Teeswa- 

ter Stock, imported by Mr. Heatcn. 

Mr. Rose exhibited the Dam of Major with 
four of her offspring, all of which showed many 
of the milking points of the Cow. 

The 2d. Premium for Heifers, not more 
than 3 nor less than 1 year old, 
To Mr. Aaron Clement, for Lucy, by 

Mr. Powel’s Bull George, from a Cow of 

the same blood. 

The 3d. Premium for Heifers, not more 
than 12, nor less than 6 months old, 
To Mr. Aaron Clement, for Laura, from 

a Kentucky Cow, by Mr. Powel’s Bull 

George. 

The 4th. Premium, 
ToMr. Aaron Clement, for Kate, from 

Lucy, by Mr. Powel’s Bull George. 

Mr. Clement showed, in addition, three fine 
steers of Teeswater and Kentucky blood, two 
yearling bulls, one remarkable 5 years old Tees- 
water bull derived from Mr. Heaton’s stock, and 
six cows, very strongly marked with Teeswater | 
points; one of them particularly attracted the 
notice of the Committee as showing the blood of| 
Mr. Ketland’s importation of short horn Cattle 
of Collings’ breed. 

The 3d. Premium for Heifers, not more 

than 3nor less than 1 year old, 

To Mr. Thomas Serrill, for Red Beauty, 
by Mr. Justis’s Kentucky Buil, from a 
very fine Cow derived from Mr. Ketland’s 
importation. 

The 4th. Premium for Heifers, not more 
than 3 nor less than 1 year old, 

To Mr. Henry Serrill, for White Dai- 
sy, from a fine Holstein Cow, by a Bull of 
the same breed. 

Mr. Henry Serrill exhibited two steers of two 
years, one of them showed decided points of Mr. 
Patterson’simportation, the other, the good shape 
and beautiful points which generally mark the 
progeny of Mr. Ketland’s Cow. 

The 2d. Premium for Heifers, not more 
than 12 nor less than 6 months old, 
To Mr. Samuel Cox, for a white Heifer 

of 7 months, of Holstein blood. 

Mr. Cox sent to the exhibition a very fine 
Cow, and well a shaped large Bull, good specimens 
of Holstein Cattle. 

The Premium for the best Ox, not more 
than 8, nor less than 5 years old, 
To Mr. Smith of Delaware County, for 

Lofty of 5 years. 

Mr. Smith also exhibited two cows, a heifer, 
and a remarkable ox, which caused the Com- 
mittee to hesitate in awarding the prize to 
Lofty. The cows were evidently of the Ken- 
tucky breed, and «showed, particularly about 
their heads, horns, and hind quarters, much of 
the character of the short horn family, of which 
several animals had been carried to the country 
in which they were bred. 

The Premium for the best Steer, not 
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)characteristics and shape of the fine race’of ani- 


more than 5, nor less than 1 year old, $i0 
To Mr. Lowry, for his brindle and white Steer 
of 3 years, raised by himself. 
(Signed) THOMAS SMITH, 
GEORGE SHEAFF, 
CHARLES LLOYD. 
JOHN BARNEY, "ets . 
THOMAS SERRILL, ¢ Assistant Judges. 
To the Hon. WILLIAM TILGUMAN, 
Chairman of the Stock Committee. 
The Committee appointed to distribute the 
Premiums for Sheep, Horses and Swine, award, 
SHERP. 
The Ist. Premium for Ewes, not more than 


4, nor lessthan one year old, $10 
To Francis Hickman, of Chester County, 

for his Ewe of Irish and Dishley Blood. 

The 2d. Premium 5 


To John Barney of Delaware. 

The Ist. Premium for Ram Lambs, 

To John Barney, for his Ram of Dishley 
Blood. 

The Ist. Premium for Ewe Lambs, 

To Aaron Clement, for his Lamb, 3 months 
old, of Dishley Blood. 

The Premium for the best Ram of Dish- 
ley Blood, not more than 4, nor less than 
1 year old, 

To John Barney, 

The Premium for the best Ewe of Dishley 
Blood, not more than 4, nor less than 1 
year old, 

To Aaron Clement. 

The Premium for the best Merino Ram, 
not more than 4, nor less than 1 year 
old, 

To ThomasSerrill, of Delaware Coun- 
ty, for Alexander of 15 months. 

The Premium for the best Merino Ewe, 
not more than 4, nor less than 1 year 
old, 

To Thomas Serrill, for Roxana, of 15 
months. 

In addition to those which received Premiums, 
Mr. Clement exhibited forty Sheep, remarkable 
for their Dishley points and good shape, derived 
from Captain Been’s importation. 

Mr. Barney also exhibited eight Sheep, ta- 
ken from his extensive flock distinguished by the 


10 


10 





mals imported by Mr. Beens. The Committee 
cannot too highly extol the successful efforts of 
these spirited breeders, in distributing through- 
out our Country a family of animals so remarka- 
ble for early maturity, great size, tendency to 
become fat, as well as length of staple and 
weight of fleece. 

Mr. John Pascall’s Sheep of Dishley Blood, 
had great size, and strong points, which deserve 
much notice, 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle sent eight fine Sheep of 
Dishley Blood, marked by the forms, points and 
fleeces, which have long distinguished the flock 
from which they were Gerived. 

Mr. Powel exhibited twenty-one broad tail 
Sheep, of Tunisian Blood, which retain a large 
portion of the excellence of the Tunisian Sheep 
first brought into Pennsylvania through the libe- 
rality of Colonel Pickering. 

Mr. Busti’s imported German Sheep, possessed 
many good points, with fleeces of long staple. 

Mr. Grier presented two very fine broad tail 
Lambs, of remarkable size, with good propor- 
tions. 

Mr. John Clement, of Delaware County, ex- 
hibited a fine Ram of Tunisian Blood. 

Two Wethers were exhibited by the Direc- 
tors, which Mr. Charles Kuhn had taken from 
his flock of 300 pure Merinos, bred by himself, 








|to prove that good shape and great Size, may be 

‘found among a family of animals, which have 

been generally valued but for the fleece. “Phe 

flavour and fatness of the mutton, equalled, upon 
trial, the reputation which Mr. Kuhn’s flock has 
long maintained. 

The Committee were much disappointed in 
finding so few Merinoes at the Exhibition, but 
they are satisfied that a large collection trom the 
numerous flocks in the neighbourhood would 
thave been assembled, had not the heat of th« 
weather prevented their coming. 

HORSES. 

The premium for the best Stallion, fitted 
for the road or draught, not more than 
12, nor less than 3 years old, 

To Aaron Clement, for young Oscar. 
The Premium for the best brood Mare 

not more than 7, nor less than 4 years 

old, 

To John Hunt, for Sibilla, 

The Committee deem it proper to state, that 
of the cleven Stud Horses presented for Pre- 
mium, there wasnot one in their opinion distin- 
guished by the properties or shape fitted for the 
purposes of a farm, but as Mr. Clement’s Horse, 
Young Oscar, appeared to the majority of them 
to be better adapted for the *‘ road or draught” 
than the others which were shown, they were 
compelled to allow him to take the Premium. 

The Committee regret that they are not ena- 
bled to notice at length, all the Horses exhibited, 
as the regulation was not observed, which re- 
quired them to be brought to the ground before 
nine o’clock. 


$50 


50 


SWINE. 

The Premium for the best Pigs, not less than 5 
in number, and not more than 9, nor less than 
3 months old, 
To Isaac Roberts, of Montgomery coun- 


ty. 





MANUEL EYRE, 
BENJAMIN SERRILL, 
LEWIS CLAPIER. 
JOHN TOMLINSON, Assistant Judge. 
To the Hon. WILLIAM TILGHMAN, 

Chairman of the Stock Committee, 

The Committee appointed to superintend the 
performance of Oxen, in the plough, report— 
That George Sheaff’s oxen, with a ploughman 
and a driver, ploughed one eighth of an acre of 
stiff sward land, an average depth ef 7 inches, in 
24 minutes, that John Hare Powell’s oxen, with a 
ploughman but without adriver, ploughed the same 
quantity of the same land, an average depth of 
6 inches, in 25 minutes; that William Flower’s 
oxen, with a ploughman, as well as a driver, 
ploughed the same quantity of land an average 
depth of 6 inches in 274 minutes. : 

The Committee has had much difficulty in de- 
ciding betweenthe merits of Mr. Sheaff’s and Mr. 
Powell’s oxen, but in consideration of the latter 
having ploughed with a ploughman alone, they do 
award to John Hare Powell, the premium of $50. 

THOMAS SMITH, 
CHARLES LLOYD, 
ALLEN THOMAS, Jr. 
REUBEN HAINES, 
HENRY SERRILL. 
AARON CLEMENT, 


To the Hon. WiLtiaAmM TILGHMaN, 

Chairman of the Stock Committee. 

The Committee appointed to make trial of the 
Ploughs exhibited for premium, Report, that sev- 
en ploughs were offered, one by Mr. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, one by Maishal & Smith, of New Jer- 
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pe 
sey, one by Gideon Davis, of Georgetown, D. C- 
ene by William Suplee, of Darby, one by David 
Hickenson, one by Mr. Wright, of New Jersey, 
and one by Joseph White, of Downingtown, made 
wholly of iron. After having carefully examined 
the construction, and accurately tested the per- 
formance of them by means of the dynanometer, 
they are decidedly of opinion, that Mr, Steven’s 
Plough deserves the Medal, inasmuch as it re- 
quires less force to draw it, and is better adapted 
for the general purposes of our farms than any 
other plough they have seen. 

For a premium of five dollars they recommend 
Mr. Suplee’s plough, as it is well fitted for turn- 
ing sward land. 

Although the other ploughs have much merit, 
yet as it does not come within the scope of the du- 
ties of your Committee, they do not enter into a 
detail of their performances. 

The Committee were very much struck by the 
cheapness, strength and extraordinary perform- 
ance of Gideon Davis’s improved Shovel Plough, 
and although they had not an opportunity of test- 


——— 


ing it properly, they are led to believe that it will | 


be a valuable acquisition in the cultivation of 
drilled crops. 

Mr. Joseph Kersey, of Downingtown, exhibited 
an ingenious contrivance for cleaning ploughs, 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, is well 
calculated to effect the object for which it is in- 
tended. 

Mr. Williams’s Horse Hoe appears to be admi- 
rably adapted for tilling drilled crops. 

A Turnip Drill Harrow, two cultivators, and an 
Ox Cart somewhat improved, were sent to the 
ground by John Hare Powell. 

Chapman & Rawley’s Machine for breaking 
Flax without wretting was again subjected to the 
severe trial of practical men, the opinions of 
whom, perfectly coincided with those of a Com- 
mittee which had on a former occasion, awarded 
to it the premium of two hundred dollars.—Your 
Committee therefore do not hesitate to declare, 
that it is likely to become one of the most impor- 
tant machines which can be brought to aid the 
husbandry of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Baily’s Mowing Machine satisfied the Com- 
mittee, not merely by its performance during the 
slight trial which they were enabled to give it, 
yut by the general impression which it has made 
throughout one of the finest Counties of our State, 
that it is well fitted for mowing lands which are 
not uneven, therefore, they recommend it for a 
discretionary premium of Fifteen Dollars. 

Mr. Eastman’s Chaff Cutter could nut fail to 
ebtain their approbation, by its rapid and effec- 
tive movement, in cutting not only straw, but 
even sticks an inch in diameter, without injury to 
its knives; the facility with which it is made to 
cut straw of different lengths, adds much to its 
usefulness ; the Committee therefore, recommend 
it for a premium of ten dollars. 


Mr. Barnard’s Chaff Cutter deserves the notice 
of the Committee (although it is not an original 
invention,) for the facility with which it is made 
tooperate ; its simplicity and cheapness are great 
recommendations, and as it has had the test of 
expericnee, your committee are disposed to pre- 
fer it to most implements of the sort which they 
have seen. 

Mr. Moses Pennock of Chester County, pre- 
sented a new modification of a revolving Horse 
Rake, which the Committee have not had an op- 
portunity of testing by experiment, but as the ge- 
neral impression of those who saw it was much in 
its favour, they are led to believe, that it is an 
i, | rovement worthy of imitation. 

fee the varicus imported implements which 
were shown, your Committee were not enabled 
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to discover any thing likely to become useful in 
our modes of husbandry. 
THOMAS SMITH, 
CHARLES LLOYD. 
REUBEN HAINES. 
AARON CLEMENT. 
JOHN TOMLINSON. 
HENRY SERRILL. 
Published by order of the Directors, 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 
STEPHEN DUNCAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Fredericksburg, ( Va.) 
June 19th, 1822. 
SIR, 

I have for some time intended to inclose to 
you the within extract (from the European 
Magazine of 1890) for publication. Many of our 
best farmers in the state, have had a view of it, 
‘and are desirous that publicity should be given 
to it through the medium of your excellent 
Journal. If your impression should be, that 
any advantage will result to the farming por- 
tion of the community from it, you will be so 
obliging as to give it insertion. 

These experiments though made in a foreign 
country, and in a climate and soil very differ- 
ent from our own, are I think calculated to be- 
nefit us on this side of the Atlautic, regard 
being had to the great humidity of the one, 
and often extreme dryness and heat of the 
other atmosphere. It isI presume, pretty well 
known at this day among our farmers, that 
in applications of British Husbandry to our me- 
ridian, great allowance is to be made, as to the 
regularity of her seasons, and the extreme ir- 
regularity of ours. Her winters are longer and 
much more temperate than we generally have 
them, and our summers considerably warmer 
and dryer. The frosts are seldom either so 
early or late, and of that severity, as to injure 
the crops of that country ; while with us, scarce- 
ly an autumn, winter, or spring passes, but that 
great injury is done tothe wheat crop, in conse- 
quence of the early and late influence of severe 
cold weather; this too, with an irregularity 
(alternately of heat and cold) that must always 
render the crops extremely precarious. The 
present season throughout the middle, Northern 
and Eastern sections of the Union, is an awful 
admonition to us of this fact ; for, I have scarce- 
ly seen or heard of a good crop, either in this, 
or any of those states. The fly, severe winter, 
and chinch bug, have ranged in every direction 
with almost indiscriminate destruction—and 
what is very much to be lamented indeed, a 
false economy has crept in among the farmers 
generally, of an extreme moderate use of 
plaster, and clover seed. This circumstance, 
added to the general disposition they have of 
blending the grazing system to an excess, with 
the extensive culture of wheat, contribute to 
deteriorate the land, which renders the wheat 
less able to resist the various disasters to which 
it is so unfortunately liable. 

In my opinion from an extensive view of the 
agriculture of our country generally, and a con- 
stant and regular research into farming opera- 
tions and experiments of a very grea} many in- 
dustrious, practical men, there certainly is no 
one circumstance so badly understood among 
them, as that of expending money and labour 
in the improvement of soil, with regularity, 
udgment, and constancy. They have only pe- 
riodical visitations of improvement upon large 
and extensive scales, which they often indulge 








— eye 
subsides, which it is sure todoin twoor three 
years: they then revert to a rigid making, and 
close saving system. ‘Taking all they can possie 
bly get from the soil, leaving and giving nothing 
to it. By this means agriculture is either aban- 
doned by them, or they become so crippled in 
their fortunes by impoverished soil, and mis- 
erable crops, as to produce abdication, and con- 
sequent migration to some one of our new states 
ior territories. 
| A farmer to be prosperous in our country, must 
lay down a system of improvement commensu- 
rate with the means he has of giving force and 
vigour to it. His plans and his habits ought ne- 
ver to exceed a most rigid regard of prudence ; 
and in ordinary times at least, he should recol- 
lect that a failure of his crop in a small degree 
even, must be attended with great injury to 
him. For his family, overseer, negroes, farm 
and stocks, are to be supported ; and _ his physi- 
cians, and blacksmith’s bills, his taxes, levies, 
and a variety of contingent charges, are to be 
paid from it—and moreover, a charge though 
last mentioned, yet it is by no means small in 
amount and consideration of it, is the education 
of his children. A course of management then 
calculated to realise an object in the aggregate 
of so great importance, ought assuredly to engage 
the closest attention and study of every far- 
mer, especially those who have to depend sole- 
ly upon agriculture. I have often remarked, 
that with a resolution in the commencement to 
be independent, a farmer will be so; because, 
for a few years he indulges in neither luxury nor 
superfluity. He learns economy, and he gathers 
much useful knowledge. He is young, and may 
be industrious and prudent. His family is of 
course small. His wife naturally bends to his 
own views ; and from thirty years experience, I 
have really found very few instances, where a 
wife has been disposed to war against the 
peace and happiness of her family. It is only 
requisite then in my opinion, for them to know 
the extent of their resources; and the most or- 
dinary reflection will at once teach them to re- 
sist temptations to expense, which cannot be 
supported, and which, if indulged in, must so 
obviously prove ruinous. Thence it is, that I 
draw the deduction, that it isin every farmer’s 
power to live within his means. Industry, pru- 
dence, resolution, and equanimity, will insure 
it to him—and a few years perseverence will 
assuredly improve his fortune; while a habit 
thus correct, and important to him, will never 
after escape him. His mind is thence perfect- 
ly relieved; and his course through life becomes 
clear and determinate. 

With an apology for so great a digression 
from the subject of the proposed publication. 

I remain, Sir, respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 


CARTER BEVERLEY. 








Extract from the European Magazine for April 
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Observations made by Nathaniel Kent (his 
Britanic Majesty’s Manager, or principal farmer 
on his farms in the green park at Windsor, cal- 
led the Norfolk farm of 1000 acres, and the 
Flemish farm of 400 acres. The whole tract 
containing 4000 acmeg,) in a letter tothe secre- 
tary of the Society for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures and commerce. : 

“In nine yearsfrom the period of the farms be- 
ing thrown into operation (viz. from 1791 to the 
year 1800,) he observes, that notwithstanding 
the great improvement of the soil, the two farms 
of 1600 acres aggregately carried more stock to 
market than the whole 4000 acre tract. The 





in nrost lavishly amd injudicipysty; when this 


Norfolk farm borders on the extensive waste cal- 
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jed Bushot-heath ; hitherto considered too bar- 
ren for cultivation. He managed it under a five 
course shift, first wheat ; second turnips; third 
barley, with seeds (viz. grass seeds,) which con- 
tinue laid two years. The seeds however turned 
to very little out after the first year. The course 
was five shifts of 100 acreseach. The first, was 
wheat or rye ; second, the irregular shift ; third, 
turnips ; fourth barley or oats ; fifth, clover.— 
Strong or cohesive soil answers best under a four 
course shift, first year wheat ; second cabbage or 
clover ; third oats; fourth beans. The irregular 
shift is partly productive and partly preparative : 
40 acres of it were sown with vetches, to be fed 
off ; 40 acres with rye, the latter end of August, 
fer early seed the next spring for the ewes and 
lambs ; the remaining 20 acres are planted with 
potatoes, and the whole came round for turnips 
the next year. 

“ Sheep running in the park, improved the farm 
very much ; a great part of it when he commen- 
ced would produce nothing at all,recently it yielded 
a clear annual rent value (or with crops) of more 
than the original fee-simple value of the land, in 
a period of less or about 9 years. 

““Oxen are considered greatly profitable and in- 
finitely more valuable than horses for all the pur- 
poses of the farm. He consequently exploded 
the use of horses altogether. He worked not less 
than 180 head of oxen on the two farms, parks 
and gardens ; upon the two farms 200 were kept, 
including those coming on, and those going off— 
40 are brought in every year, rising three years, 
and are kept as succession oxenin the park, 120 
are under work, and 40 every year are fatted off, 
rising 7 years. 

“The working oxen are mostly divided into 
teams of 6, and one of the number isevery day 
rested ; so that no ox works more than 5 days out 
of the seven. This additional day of rest tothe 
animal is of great service indeed to him, for he 
is found to do better with ordinary keep and mod- 
erate labour, than he would do with high keep 
and harder labour. This is the great secret to 
learn respecting oxen ; for an ox will not admit 
of being kept in condition likea horse, artificially 
by proportionate food to proportionate labor. 

“These oxen arenever allowed any corn (thatis 
grain of any kind) as it would prevent their fat- 
ting sokindly afterwards. Their food in summer 
is only afew vetches, by way of atrial, and the 
run of warm meadows, or what are called lea- 
sows, being rough woody pastures. In winter, 
they have nothing but cut food, consisting of two 
thirds hay, and one third wheat straw, and the 
quantity they eat in 24 hours, is about two pounds 
of hay and twelve of straw, and onthe days of 
rest, they range as they like, in the straw yard; 
they are never to be confined to hot stables, but 
must have open sheds, under which they eat their 
cut provender, and must be left to their choice to 
goin and out ; under this management, 4 oxen will 
generally plough an acre a day, and do other 
work in proportion, their advantage then is no 
doubt very great over horses, andthe result to the 
public highly beneficial. 

** The oxen which are breught on in succession, 
run the first summer inthe park, and in the lea- 
sows, and temporary straw yards in the winter. 
These temporary straw yards, are made in dif- 
ferent places, so that the manure which they 
make, may be as near to the spot where it is 
wanted as possible. 

“The 40 oxen that go off, are summered in the 
best pasture, and finished with turnips the ensu- 
ing winter. The usual way hasbeen to draw the 
turnips, and to give them either stalled or in 
cribbs, placed in the yard, with plenty of straw 
to brouse and lie upon ;: but last winter an experi- 


and will be again repeated next winter. This 
was, penning the oxen by day upon the turnip 
land, in the manner that sheep are penned, with 
this only difference, that the turnips were thrown 
up into cribs, instead of being left to be trodden 
into the ground, and in the nightsthey were driv- 
eninto ayard, with a temporary shed well lit- 
tered with rushes, fern and leaves, and turnips 
and barley straw given to them in cribs. They 
thrived fast, and every one of them made at least 
eight loads of good muck in the night yard, be- 
sides the benefit done in treading and dunging on 
the land in the day time, which was very great, 
the soil being very light. The result of the ox 
system is, that charging the ox for his agistment 
the first year, for the value of the grass and tur- 
nips the last year, and putting what he has in 
three intermediate years as an equivalent for his 
labor, after every allowance for risk, each ox, 
will pay at least twenty percent profit. In what 
instance does a horse produce so much ? 

“‘Oxen cannot be used to such great advantage 

on stony land—they are all worked at Windsor in 
collars, as their step is found to be much more 
free, than when coupled together with yokes ; 
and they are found to do their work with much 
greater care in collars than in yokes, which 
ought every where to be exploded. 
“You must adapt the oxentothe soil, upon light 
land, (N. F.) the Devonshire sort are used ; upon 
strong heavy soil (F. F.) the Herefordshire ; and 
in the park, where the turnips is carting and har- 
rowing, und rolling, the Glemorganshire. They 
are all excellent in their different stations. 

“ Train oxen thus: first put round their necks 
abroad strap, and fasten one end of a cord to it, 
and the other end to alarge log of wood, and let 
the ox draw it about as he feeds about the pas- 
ture, for three orfour days, before he is put into 
harness, by which means he is very much 
brought forward in docility. 

“Twenty per cent may be always very safely 
calculated to be the average profit of an ox, stating 
them tobe bought in at £10, and allowing them 
to sell for £25, taking off £10, for the two years 
they are not worked ; but last year, beans being 
of very little value, they were kept longer than 
usual, by being stall fed with bean meal, which 
answered very well, as they were brought to an 
average of nearly £30 ; and one of them a Gle- 
morganshire ox, originally bought for £8, and 
from his compact round make, always called the 
little ox, thrived to such a surprising degree, 
that he became too fat to beable to travel to 
Smithfield, and was therefore sold to Mr. Charl- 
wood, a neighboring butcher for, £47. 

“ Two ewe flocks of 400 each are kept; the 
soil being light and dry, admits of winter folding 
(except when the weather is wet,) upon the 
young clover, Thi#isa practice much to be re- 
commended, as it is productive of a great crop of 
clover, and prepares the land the ensuing autumn 
for acrop of wheat, without any further assist- 
ance. It is excellent to fold sheep upon light 
land, indry weather,immediately upon the sow- 
ing of the wheat, which may be put forward or 
kept back, a fortnight or three weeks on that ac- 
count. Itis well to have a large fold, and to give 
the sheep aturn ortwo round itin a morning be- 
fore they are turned out, to tread and settle the 
land, which does a great deal of good over and 
above their dung. 

‘‘For comfort, have adry shelter yard, or spot 
selected, and sods of maiden earth, a foot deep 
are laid over the space of a very large fold. It 
is then bedded thinly with rushes, leaves of trees, 
fern, moss, short straw or stubbles ; and in hard 
or wet weather, the flock, instead of being pen- 
ned upon the cloyer in the open fields, is put in- 





hay is given to them in racks ; and every night 
they are so penned, the fold is fresh littered.— 
When this has been continued, at intervals, du- 
ring the winter, a layer of lime, chalk, rubble, 
or ashes, six inches thick, is spread over the 
whole surface, and when it has heated together 
about the month of April, the whole is turned up 
and mixed together, and makes the very best 
manure that can be used forturnips. For clover 
on light land, clay, or marle, ought always to be 
carted and pretty thickly scattered, then sow it 
with vetches, which are nearly as valuable as the 
clover, and wheat always grows remarkably kind 
after them. 

“The Norfolk plough is the best, and upon a 
light soil, it is certainly preferable to any other ; 
it ploughs a cleaner furrow, by completely mo- 
ving the whole body of earth, and inverts it much 
betterthan any other plough. It is the draft of 
an ox less, than almost any other plough. The 
Norfolk turnip harrow is also very useful for har- 
rowing what we called brush turnips, preparato- 
ry totheir being hoed. The drill roller also, it 
consists of cast iron rings, made at the Norwich 
foundery, and slipt on upon around piece of wood, 
as an axle-tree; deep sowing of grain is the best 
because it takes better root and one quarter of the 
quality at least is cured; take off;the tops of 
beans, just as the blossom is set, not only im- 
proves the quality, and causes them to ripen 
sooner—cabbage are also very profitable to feed 
stock and sheep. 

**One hundred and forty acres of land, sown in 
wheat and rye, upon the most moderate calcula- 
tion, produced 3,360 bushels of grain, and allow- 
ing six bushels toa human mouth, this give a 
yearly provision in bread for 560 people, besides fat 
tening of 140 oxen, the breed of 800 sheep, and the 
growth of at least 5000 bushels of oats and beans, 
which is all done by oxen, and all of which is 
thrown thereby into market. 

(Signed ) 


NATHANIEL KENT. 
Craig Court, England, 2 
30th October, 1789. § 
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ON THE BEST MODE OF HARVESTING 
INDIAN CORN. 

Eastern Neck, Kent County, Md. June 20, 1822. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Having derived much valuable agricultural infor- 
mation from your useful paper, I conceive it incum- 
bent on mein return, tocommunicate to my brother 
farmers, any improvements or discoveries, in my 
experience to facilitate the operations of farming. 

Much has been said in your paper, upon the 
subject of gathering and securing the crop of In- 
dian corn. Some writers recommend cutting 
down close to the ground, with the stock, blades, 
and ears together. Others object to this 
method, on account of the loss of the blades, 
which cannot be dispensed with on farms that 
do not raise hay, to supply the place of blades. 
Another objection is, that the blades below the 
ear will decline, before the corn is sufficiently ma- 
tured to cut down. 

The plan I have pursued for two years past in 
securing my corn, I am so well satisfied with, that 
I never expect to abandon it. It obviates the ob- 
jections to the system of cutting down, and is in 
my estimation, infinitely preferable to the usual 
method of gathering corn. My object in writing 
this letter, is to give you an account of the pro- 
cess of this plan, that you may, if you think it of 
sufficient importance, communicate itto the pub» 
lic. 

As soon as the corn will bear it, the blades be- 
low the ear are stripped off and secured in the 








ment was made which answered extremely well, 


ito this warm fold, where the usual quantity ot 


usual way. ‘The stock, with the ear and top, is 
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then cut close to the ground with common butch- sotl hey are generally used, though they do not 
ers’ knives, having square woodew handles, the answ r for strong tenacious soils. 

same as we would cut tops with in the usual way, —— ————— 

fixed at right angles in the lower end of a stick, EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

the thickness of a hoe handle, and about three Ouachita, Feb. Ath, 1822. 

feet long; or, to shew the instrument on paper| “I shall, with pleasure, continue the Meteri- 
thus: |-. The cutters with this instrument, oric Register, as it effectually has a tendency to 
cut the stock close to the ground with one hand,' make our climate well known; and we all owe 
holding it in the other, and when the holding hand |to our country to throw our mite into the gene- 
becomes full of stalks, they are thrown crossways)ral mass of knewledge. 

the furrow, like tops when cut as usual, each cut-} “I recollect what I once told you about Bar- 
ter taking two rows, and then throwing together|ri//a Sa/sola,* viz: that the culture of that plant 
across the furrow the middle one walksin. Hands| would be most valuable where salt marshes are 
follow the cutters, to stack their corn, which is! not wanted for the culture of other plants. The 
done by sitting it up with the bulk end of the|common process for rendering them fit for cul- 
stock a little further out than the top, two hun-|ture tedious aud expensive; but Barilla will 
dred and forty hills in a stack, or twelve hills by|grow well there, and, after two or three crops, 
twenty apart. I find thisto be about the right/will have sufficiently extracted the too great 
size for a stack in the ficld to stand without/quantity of salt contained in those marshes; for, 
tying, and to cure well. By the time a whole| it has the property of decomposing and ab- 
field is cut down and stacked, the first cutting’ sorbing it in its growth. 

will be cured enough to haul off and put in larger} ‘“ The soil most impregnated will thus be 
stacks, one cart load toa stack, made inthe same sweetened and rendered fit forthe cultivation of, 
way as in the field. I make my stack yard ad-|any thing else. I saw, in my last tour through 
joining my feeding yards ; and as the cornis husk-|the United States, a quantity of land of that) 
ed out, the stacks are put in ricks, to be fed to the| description which could thus easily be turned to 





put downthe throat withthe hand; the person 
who does it holding fast the tongue at the same 
time, rather out of the mouth, and upon with- 
drawing it the animal immediately swallows the 
lard. I generally mix about a tea-spoonful of 
salt with each ball of lard. The effect appears 
to be, the discharge of wind upwards, as eructa- 
tion immediately follows ; and it is not improba- 
ble but that the stomach might be deprived of 
this salutary action by the swollen state of its con- 
tents. If you think this worth insertion, as in- 
formation froma correspondent, it is at your ser- 
vice, and that of the public. 

lam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. M. BLIGH. 


ON WHEELS. 
Sie, Alconbury, May, 17, 1821. 
The remarks of the Leicestershire Farmer in 
your Journal of the 14th current, have induced 
me to trouble you on this subject, as I consider he 
has ascribed disadvantages to the cylindrical 


|wheels, which the conical wheels are equally lia- 


ble to. He says, that cylindrical wheels, when 
going on the centre of a curved road, press on the 





cattle during the winter. ‘These stacks will stand) the most useful culture, and which is now waste and | inner edges, and that, when the side of the road, the 


the whole winter, and the corn is as good as if in:useless to the owners even in the most favoura- pressure ison the inside of the one, and outside of 
the corn house. But it is unnecessary to let them 
stand, for you may husk them out before your 
neighbours aredone gathering in the usual way. 

The advantages I find in this plan are these : that 
Ican cut and stack my corn in the field, as soon 
as I can secure my top fodder after pulling blades ; 
that the handsthat would be employed in sitting up 
corn and hoeing, in seeding wheat among the stalks 
can draw the corn off the field before the seeding 
ploughs, and stack it where it is to stand, and be 


husked out; that I have double the corn proven-' 


der for my cattle obtainable in the old way of gath- 
ering corn, and can make more than double the 
quantity of manure; that my corn is gathered 
and secured by the time I have finished seeding 
wheat, that I have no occasion of carting over my 
wheat, perhaps through mire, to gather corn, nor 
is any of it left covered up in the ground in seeding 
wheat ; and finally that my corn is sounder, heavi- 
er, and reputed the best corn tha tis carried to the 
Baltimore market, since I have adoptedthis plan. 
I am Sir, your’s, &c. 

JAMES RINGGOLD. 
P. S. I omitted to state that I consider my 
wheat crops to be better, on account of the 
wheat being better put in, and no carting on it 

after the corn is removed. J. R. 


—-—— coe 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, from a respecta- 
ble farmer, dated near BEVERL?, YORKSHIRE, 
Enleand, 7th March, 1822. 

“ Mr. Tollet is a very good mar, and has a 
large fortune, and has paid particular attention to 
the Merino Sheep, which have not answered. My 
sheep are of the long woolled sort—the staple of 
those a year old, when first clipped, being about 
from fourteen to seventeen inches long, and the 
fleece weigh about twelve to fourteen pounds. 
The rams when eighteen months old, will weigh 
about twenty-two to twenty-four pounds a 
quarter. Oue of my farms is a very high situa- 
tion, on cold thin land, with a limestone bottom, 
end within these ten years past, we have improv- 
ed it beyond idea, by manuring it with crushed 
bones for our turnip crop. My farm is ten miles 
from market, which precludes the possibility of 
obtaining any thing but what we cal! hand ma nure 
and I have for these ten years past expended £400 
sterling, in the purchase of old bones, which have 
answered the purpose extremely well. I have im- 


situations.” 
ee 0) 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
TO EXPELL RATS AND MICE. 
Take one or more (of either) alive, and baste, 
or wet it or them well with a mixture of about 


ble 


equal quantities of train oil and tar, (the tar!do with the merits of either. 


alone would be rather too. stiff) 





the other. Now it isevident, that ifthe hoops of 
conical wheels press witha flat surface on a level 
road as the cylindrical whecls, they must press 
in the same way on all roads as the cylindrical 
wheels. As to his experiments of the two 
wheels laid down on their sides ; it is a position I 
never wish to see mine in and can have nothing to 
I have used the 


then let cylindrical wheels with straight axles, for the 


itor them go. The consequence will be, that! space of 10 years, with complete success, and I 


ry 


feeling so unpleasant, they will run through eve- 
hole and avenue haunted by their tribe; and 


ibaste and daub the whole family; and render 


{ 
} 


ithem souncomfortable that they will very soon/the horses than the conical wheels. 


beg leave to state, that I am convinced, when 
properly constructed, that they are stronger, 
wear the roadsless, and are of easier draught to 


The wheels 


leave the premises. ‘They will become so afiect-' | use are four feet six inches high, and six inches 


‘ed, that many will become entirely blind by, wide in the hoop ; six of the spokes are perpen- 
the tar getting on their eyes; and will run at dicular, or at right angles to the axle, the other 


‘random, may be trod on, or knocked 
with a stick. 
lied on as perfectly adapted to the purpose. 
Wishing well to husbandry, 
I am yours, &c. 
GIDEON DAVIS, Manufacturer. 


George Town, Dec. 6th, 1822. 
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ee ee late numbers of the London Far- 
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mers’ Journal, received at the office of the 
American Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR HOVEN OXEN. 
Sir, . Stone, Cornwall, May 14, 1821. 
It was my intention to have replied to a letter 
‘inserted inthe Farmer’s Journal some time since, 
‘signed by .4 Young Wiltshire Farmer, wherein he 
states that he had a beast fed on turnips, whiclr 
‘frequently became prodigiously blown out in the 
hide, and which, particularly about the flank, 
was as hard as aboard. I have often had cattle 
so disorded, by eating turnips or green clover, 
‘and have found hogs’-lard (either mixed with salt, 
or without,) an infallible remedy. I have a cou- 
ple of lumps, each about the size of a pullet’s egg, 








* This plant yields the Soda or Mineral Alkali, 
abundantly. Its uses in the manufacture of soap 
and glass, Sc. are well known—the writer of 
this note has made some attempts to introduce its 
culture in the United States, but hitherto with 
little success. Doubtless it would flourish here, 
and particularly in those climates which are ana- 
ogous to those of the ¢Mediterranean, Alicant for 
example, where it is an important object. 

J. M7. 





ported them from Hamburg, and on their sort of 


Washington City, 4pril 14, 1822. 
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De z over six alternate spokes are placed in the nave, their 
his experiment may be re- own breadth nearer the inside, and terminate in 


the centre of the fellies, as the others: conical 
wheels of the same dimensions, say the diameter 
of the inside is four feet eight inches, and out- 
side four feet four inches, the circumference of 
the outside must be one foot less than the inside ; 


;therefore it is quite evident, that for every revo- 


lution the wheel makes, the outside must drag 
one foot. For those that want theoretical infor- 
mation on this subject, I would recommend 
them to read Dr. Brewster’s remarks on wheel 
carriages, in his Appendix to Ferguson’s lectures 
on mechanics, published in 1806. As I flatter 
myself Ihave made some other improvements in 
the construction of wheels and carts, which 
would take up too much of your valuable Journal 
to describe in my circuitous way,I intend sending 
one to Mr. Coke’s useful meeting in July, where 
it will speab for itself, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

oa . C. 

jG The remarks quoted as being made by the 
Leicestershire Farmer, were added by the Editor. 
We admit that the case in this is similar both 
ways ; but why should the Bill assume that the 
cylindrical wheels rod/ on @ flat surface? The 
very respectable writer of this letter contends for 
the superiority of the cylindrical wheels, al- 
though he has stated a method of making them 
approximate tothe conical ones in regard to la- 
teral pressure. Weare glad to hear that he is 
going to Holkham, where all that isuseful and me- 
ritorious is meritorious/y encouraged, and where 
claims of this sort are advantageously discussed. 
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—_—_—_ 
We therefore say no more on the subject in this 
place. Our correspondent will observe that we 
have omitted his remarks on the duties necessary 
on foreign corn; which although very sensible 
and correct, come too late to be of any service. 

Edit. Farmer’s Journal, 
ON THE SUSTENANCE OF THE POOR. 
Essex, May 14, 1821. 
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Sir 

In answer to your correspondent on the subject 
of feeding the Poor, dated Berkshire, 9th April, , 
1821, signed J. H., I beg to make the following 
observations. This person expresses himself as 
follows: 
—* Should any of vour numerous readers see ob- 
jections which are not discernable by me, I shall 
esteem their observations a favour.” In order to 
point out the most prominent feature of his letter, 
I shall quote his own words. “ The paupers of 
England, either in or out of workhouses, live in 
a degree of luxury unknown to the lower orders 
of the greater part of the continent of Europe, 
or the hardy and robust natives of Scotland and 
treland. Good wheaten bread, with a propor- 
tion of animal food, is the diet of the generality 
of English paupers.” Would this person wish 
English paupers to be denied the luxuries of 
wheaten bread and animal food, who, through 
want of employment, may become objects of re- 
lief, or whose large families may render their 
earnings inadequate to their support? It has 
been stated, and I think rightly, that want of 
means of consumption is a most operative cause 
of the depressed prices of agricultural produce: 
if all the paupers in England were denied the use 





of wheaten bread and animal food, the consump-'tion of a numerous assemblage of spectators, A} Scarlet. 


ROADS AND WHEELS. 

In looking over the proposed new turnpike bill, 
printed this Session, we find the clause relating to 
roads and wheels, very properly omitted ; the 
weighing machines are proposed to be continued, 
which we also consider as very proper, if it be 
only to prevent cruelty to animals, which might 
be otherwise induced by gain. It is, however, 
doubtful whether any allowance in toll ought to be 
made for wheels more than six inches wide; be- 
cause the wheels themselves are part of the load, 
and the improved method of making turnpikes 
does suppose the utility of rollers that will nearly. 
cover two stones each eight inches across, or go 
between them without makgépg them lift up at ei- 
ther end. Wheels of six Inches might pay ac- 
cording to weight and _ horses, (six to eight hor- 
ses, and four to six tons), and narrow wheels (1 to 
2} inches,) not to be allowed to carry more than a 
given load—suppose four horses and three tons— 
exclusive of the carriages. One thing of peculi- 
ar importance the act provides,—namely, that the 
soles of the wheels, of whatever width, shall be 
even and flat: this, we believe, will soon put an 
end to very broad wheels; for unless by shoe- 
ing them with a central thick sole, or by making 
the rim barrel-shaped, they could have made 
them run almost as easy as narrow wheels, they 
could not have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of heavy lading, and exemptions from 
weighing. 


NEWLY INVENTED BOAT. 





se’nnight, on Chobham Heath, Surrey, between 
three gentleman of Oxfordshire and three of 
Hampshire, viz. Messrs. Bartleman, Harris, and 
Goatley, of the former county, and Messrs. Gros- 
venor, Kemp, and Harrison, of the latter, at 
eleven birds, 21 yards from the trap. Hampshire 
won by one bird only. The parties made another 
match forthe samestake, at 21 birds, to be shot 
for on Monday, (this day.) 


WHARFDALE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 
The annual Meeting of this society was held 
at Otley, and was most numerously and respecta- 
bly attended. ‘The show of Horned Cattle form- 
ed decidedly the best part of the exhibition ; that 
of Horses was very inferior, A number of agri- 
cultural implements were submitted for public 
inspection, particularly some produced by the 
Rev. J. A. Rhodes, of Horsfirth, which merited 
and appeared to gain, general approbation. 
After the business of the exhibition was con- 
cluded, the company adjourned to dinner. In the 
course of the afternoon, the decision of the Judg- 
es was announced, and the premiums were im- 
mediately paid. Several of the gentlemen mos’ 
disinterestedly returned them, for the bene@t of 
the institution. 
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FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN. 


THE USEFUL ARTS. 











North Berwick, May 18. 
About eight o’clock this morning, a novelty un- 
known in this place before, attracted the atten-| 


We this evening have the satisfaction’of pub- 
lishing another interesting communication from 
our correspondent Hopson, on the colouring of 
It will be found a valuable article, 


tion would certainly be again very much dimin-|boat manned by four men, proceeded trom this har-|both to the man of science and to the practi- 


ished. Probably two thirds of the labouring poor ; 
in England are at present more or less paupers. 
Can J. H. wish English labourers, becoming pau- 
pers, through large families or misfortune, to be 
fed as the poor are in Scotland, on oat and barley 
meal mixed, with aportion of sour milk ; or, as 
they are in Ireland, on potato and salt? This 
mode I think would not be polite ; and I beg to 
ask, if it would be humane? The transition 
from bad living to good is very easy and pleasant, 
but to decline from good living to a mere exist- 
ence, is heart-breaking and miscrable. In such 
a case, would there be any encouragement to 
grow wheat or rear stock? Why do we get so 
muchcorn and meal from Scotland and Ireland ? 


bour, to Canty Bay, a distance of two miles and, 
after refreshing the crew, proceeded round the 
Bass Rock, and returned about a quarter past 
nine, having performed their voyage in the space 
of an hour and a quarter, gross time, being up- 
wards of six miles, the whole performed without 
either sails, oars, or any steam apparatus. The 
invention is entirely that of a respectable mill- 
wright here, who expects a patent before he pub- 
lishes the means of impulsion. 





MATCH TO DO ONE HUNDRED MILES 
IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 

This match was undertaken on Thursday, by; 

Mr. Pendergrast, a yeoman, in Oxfordshire, for: 








For this reason because the majority of the in- 


a stake of 200 guineas. The pedestrian had! 


cal manufacturer. It affords us pleasure to 
state, that our correspondent is now preparing 
a practical treatise on the dying of Woollens, 
which will be published between this and the 
next autumn. There is no work of the kind in 
this country, and such a publication, at a time 
when woollen manufactories are springing up in 
all directions, is a great desideratum. The ta- 
lents and experience of Hofson justify the most 
sanguine anticipations of the ability and useful- 
ness of his contemplated treatise. 





Messrs. Editors—In two papers signed Hop- 
son, I critisised on several parts of the theory of 
dying, as advanced by Dr. Cooper, in his work 
onthat subject. I shall take the liberty of rec- 


habitants cannot afford touse them. In the like ‘trained for the match during the last month ; the tifying one otixer error, through the medium of 


case, if the majority of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land ‘were debarred from the use of wheaten 
bread and animal food, where would there be a 
sale forthem, and what would be the use of pro- 
ducing them ? 

Your correspondent goes on to say, “Oatmeal 
prepared in a variety ot modes, rice, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, always afford a much more 
economical mode of maintenance, than wheaten 
bread or meat.” Rice, it appears, isto be pre- 
ferred to our own wheat, though the growth of 
America andthe East Indies; surely this person 
must have taken a very erroneous view of the 
subject. Ibeg him to reflect on the result of his 
own thoughts, whether, if they could be compli- 
ed with, they would not domore harm than good. 
Two questions more I begtoask: How arecom- 
merce and trade to be maintained, if at least 
half of the inhabitants of England live upon 
oatmeal, rice, potatoes, and other vegetables ?— 
And how is the revenue to be raised without the 
usc of exciseable goods, under the present mode 
of taxation ? 

Your’s, &c. 


JOHN BULL. 


'ground over which he travelled wasa circle of five | 
‘miles from Woodbridge, Oxon, of turf and road ;' 
he started at four o’clock in the morning, and per- 
‘formed the first five miles in 48 minutes; he con- 
tinued to mend upon his pace until he did 25 
miles in ten minutesunder four hours; he halted 
an hour, ate a hearty breakfast of chops, and then 
proceeded on at between five and six miles an 
hour, until he had done forty miles, when he 
halted about two hours; and at two o’clock 
he had gone a mile over half the distance. — 
ile kept on steadily, and did the next twenty 
miles in four hours, when he again took refresh- 
ment and slept ; he had seven hours to do the re- 
maining 30 miles; he kept on at the rate of five 
miles an hour until he had completed 90 miles, 
when he fell lame ; he had something under three 
hours to do the next ten miles in, but he could 
only reach the 92d mile, when he was obliged to 
resign the herculeanlabour. It was even betting 
oa the event. 


—_—_——— 


PIGEON MATCH FOR ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS ASIDE. 








A sporting match was decided on Saturday 


your paper, which must have hada tendency to 
bewilder the mere practical artist. 

P. 24. “ Aquafortis, or strong nitric acids 
colourless. This will be wanted to make the 
scarlet composition. It ought to be freed from 
sulphuric acid by nitrate of barytes, and from 
muriatic acid by nitrate of silver.” 

This hypothesis is directly opposed to the 
practice of the most eminent dyers, nor will it 
hold good in theory. Muriatic acid must always 
be present to enable the nitric to hold the tin in 
solution ; andit is customary to mix one-eighth 
of muriatic acid with the nitric before any tin is 
added. Sulphuric acid is never considered as 
at all injurious, provided it be free from iron. 

There are but too first rate public scarlet dy- 
ers in the west of England; both of them use 
single aquafortis slightly tinged with orange co- 
loured fumes; one of those dyers adds fine salt 
to this composition for scarlet, and the other, the 
abovementioned portion of muriatic acid. 

I shall take this opportunity of disclosing a 
fact, relative to the scarlet composition, which J 
discovered in the year 1807, and which has never 
before been made known. I was then engaged 
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in making experiments in London, at the labora- 
tory of Mr. Wm. Bryan, sen’r,* for the purpose 
of ascertaining the precise effect, produced by 
the mordants on the materia tinctoria. My ex- 
periments were not confined tothe effect which 
a single mordant has on a given colouring mat- 
ter: it was extended to ternary and even quater- 
nary compounds. 

Whilst so employed, I put into a phial of aqua- 
regia as much pulverised tartar, as I had been! 
accustomed to use in the dying furnace, with the 
same portion of acid. The bottle was labelled 
and laid by on a shelf. About two months after- 
wards, I was engaged in experimenting on the; 
colouring matters producing yellow, when I used! 
some of the aforesaid liquor, with a decoction of| 
the morus tinctoria, (old fustic.) 
duced was astonishing, the colour being far more 
brilliant than any I have ever seen produced from) 
the same material, and it has proved after the; 
most severe trials, to be as permanent, as it was, 
beautiful. On examining the last of patterns in} 
April 1821, I found all the other yellows were 
faded, whilst that one had retained its original 
body and lustre. 

Doctor Bancroft had previously established the! 
fact, that scarlet was produced by a portion of} 
the cochineal being ; cllowed; and I inferred at. 
the time I made the experiment, that the tartaric 
acid of the super-tartrate of potash, was the on- 
ly material by which that effect was produced. 
1 soon after communicated this idea to Doctor B. 
and in his second volume published subsequent 
to my information, he has given it as his opinion, 
observing that tartaric acid was too dear to be 
used for that purpose. 

In the year 1810 I made some experiments on 
cochineal with the same mixture, and the colour, 
produced answered my most sanguine expecta- 
tion. This colour was very brilliant, and well 
grounded, and on trial I found it would stand, 
washing, and exposure to atmospheric changes, 
much better than any scarlet dyed after the 
common mode. 





The effect pro-jtiful colour. 


found in the bottom of the furnace, a considera- 
ble portion of which is evidently metallic. 

The following appears to be the true rationale 
of scarlet dying; at least, such are the inferen- 
ces I have drawn from the experiments before 
related, and from the effects of the old pro- 
cess. 

The cream of tartar is decomposed by the ni- 
tro-muriatic acid. The potash, of the tartrate 
of potash, combines with a portion of the aqua- 
regia of the nitro-muriate of tin ; the tin is libe- 
rated, and forms the before mentioned white) 
precipitate; and the tartaric acid being also li- 
berated, combines with the colouring matter, 
and, together, with the remainder of the nitro- 
muriatic acid, is the means of forming this beau- 


The cream of tartar which I put into the nitro- 
muriatic acid, as related in my experiment, is 
gradually decomposed, and the tartaric acid li- 
berated. 

The effect produced by these processes, are 
similar; but the latter is more direct, less com- 
plicated, and less expensive. 

HOPSON., 
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THE SEASON. 
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the Swedish or Ruta Baga; beingall of superior 
quality: he having raised from the same kinds of 
seed last year, a great crop of turnips; many of the 
largest of which weighed from 15 to 19 Ibs. each ; 
and this great weight was obtained in about twelve 
weeks ; and yet they were quite sound, and of 
superior quality. The above seed may be had 
by applying at the corner of Spring street and 
the Philadelphia road, or on Captain E. L. 
Finley’s farm. Printed directions will be given 
with the seed for the proper cultivation of turnips, 
he having had several years experience of their 
culture in one of the best managed districts of 
E.ngland. 





Directions for the frroper cultivation of Turnipg. 


Let your land be made perfectly clean by good 
ploughing and harrowing, and let it be well ma- 


inured, and on the first appearance of rain, about 


the last week in July or the first week in August, 
plough your land, and sow your seed on the fresh 
mould, at the rate of about two pounds to the 
acre. After yonr turnips are'up, and have leaves 
as big as half a dollar, if they appear too 
thick, let them be harrowed once over, and if 
they still appear too thick, harrow them again ; 
taking care to cross at right angles. When they 





We have distressing accounts that a severe 
drought has been experienced in Maine, New- 
Hampshire, and parts of this state: and that 
prayer meetings have been held to supplicate for 
rain from heaven on the parched earth. On 





Monday there were appearances in several quar- 
ters of settled rain; and it commencedin Salem. 
in the afternoon, and in this vicinity inthe even-, 
ing: but not in quantity sufficient to refresh the! 
thirsty earth. The appearances, however, yet: 
continue, and promis to bless the hopes of the 
husbandman. But “ all signs fail in a dry time.” 

The crop of hay in this state it is feared will 
not exceed half the quantity cut the last and: 
preceding years. Much of the clover and other} 
grasses were winter killed, and much of those! 


‘have got leaves the bigness of a dollar, let them 
ibe hoed if possible, twice over, leaving the plant 
at least twelve inches apart. 
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Short Llorn Stock. 

The following animals which received Premiums 
at the late Philadelphia county Agricultural 
Exhibition, are for sale. 

TOM JONES, a Bull Calf of 10 months from 
Cherry, by George, (the sire of Bergami,) both 
derived from Mr. Heaton’simportation of Tees- 
water stock. He took the first Premium for Bull 
Calves. 

PRIZE, an Heifer of 3 years, by the imported 
Bull Denton. She took two prizes at the Wor- 





I have long wished for an opportunity of en-| Which survived suffered for want of rain in the|cester County Cattle Show, as well asa Premium 


tering on a course of experiment, to ascertain > 


the best proportion of materials, in preparing, 
this nitro-murio-tartrate of potash, andthe ex-| 
act quantity to be used to produce the best co-| 
lour, with any given quantity of cochinea). 1) 
have no doubt the result would be highly valua- 
ble to the dyer of scarlet, as the expense of pro- 
ducing the colour would be much lessened, and 
the acids consumed much smaller in quantity. 
The proportion of aqua-regia, nearly satura- 
ted with tin, used in the old mode of dying scar- 
let, is three pounds to one of cochineal. The 
materials are added when the liquor is boiling ; 
the acids first, and the others in succession:— 
soon as the cream of tartar is precipitated into 
the liquor, a curdling appearance immediately 
takes place, which will soon precipitate, if per- 
mitted to rest. When the clothis washed after 
dying, the filth extracted is of a white colour; 
and when the spent liquor is thrown away, a 
large quantity of white precipitate is always 


*I have never been acquainted with a better 
practical chemist than Mr. Bryan, senior. It is 
to this gentleman Lam firincipaliy indebted for 
the little chemical knowledge I pfrossess. In the 
years 1807 and 8, we attended a course of pri- 
vate chemical lectures, from the celebrated Fre- 
derick Accum, together with Messrs. Thomas and 
William Bryants, now operative dyers in this ci 
ty. Mr. B. senior, has lately arrived from Li- 
verfool. Every thing that can be performed 
by acombination of frractical and theoretical ta- 
lent, may be expected from these gentlemen. 





spring. 
The vegetable tribe abundant.—-Boston Cent. 
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TENE FABUNEB. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JULY, 12, 1822. 


j>~ Our correspondent “ Readers,” will find 
thathis enquiry as to WHEELS shall be attended 
oO. 


———<— 0 ar 


jG~ The prices of the present week much the 
same as last report—the quantity of grain in mar- 
ket very small, and the demand uncommonly 
limited :—White wheat, $1 30 to $1 35—Red, do. 
$1 25 to $1 27—White corn, 70to72 cts.—Yel- 
low do. 70 cts.—Rye, 60 to 65 cts—Wharf flonr, 
$6 50, credit of 60 and 90 days—do. from the 
wagons, $6 62—Shad, No.1, $7 25 to $7 50— 
No. 2, $6—Herrings, No. 1, $3 to $3 25—No, 2, 
$2 75 to $3. 

MARYLAND TOBACCO-—Not a single 
hogshead sold the present week that we can hear 
of. 

VIRGINIA TOBACCO—10 hogsheads Rich- 
mond, sold for $7 25. 


TURNIP SEED. 
TO FARMERS. 
J. W. Cragg has on hand, and offers for sale 
on reasonable terms, a quantity of turnip seed, 


saved this season from roots of his own raising, 
and of the following kinds, viz: The English 








The grain and fruit prospects are good.| 


of Forty Dollars, at the Philadelphia County 
Exhibition. 


JULIA, an Heifer of 19 months by the im- 
ported Bull Denton, from an imported Devon 
Cow. She alsotook a premium of Twenty Dol- 
lars at the Philadelphia County Exhibition. 


STEAM BOAT, a Cow remarkable for her 
great size, heavy hind quarters, great length and 
short legs. She took the third premium at the 
Philadelphia County Exhibition. 

CHERRY, the dam of Tom Jones, with very 
small bone and heavy hind quarters.—Apfly to 
the Editor. 

Pedigree of the thorough-bred improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn Bull Denton, bred by Mr. John 
Wetherell of Kirkley, Leicestershire, one of the 
first breeders of Short Horn Cattle in England. 

He was got by Old Denton, dam by Baronet, 
grandam by Cripple, great grandam by Irish- 
man. Old Denton was by Comet, grandam by 
St.John, great grandam from Old Danby. 

Mr. Heaton’s cattle were produced by a broth- 
er of the celebrated, Barningham Ox. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joxn 
S. Skinner, Editor, by JosepH Rosinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore, where every description of 
Book and Job printing is executed, with neatness 
and desfiatch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 





Red Round, Norfolk White, Yellow Scutch, and 


ing, with proper directians, promptly attended 
to. 
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No. 17.—Vo1. 4. 
HORTICULTURE. 


POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 12t.) 
APPLE-TREE—MALUS. 

in Botany, a species of the Pyrus, belonging to 

the Genus of Icosandria Pentagynia. 

That the apple-tree is a native of the Eastern 
part of the world, we have the authority of the 
earliest writers, both in the Sacred History, as 
well as by the information given by the natural- 
istsof ancient Greece and Rome. The Prophet 
Joel, where he declareth the destruction of the 
fruits of the earth by a long drought, mentions 
the fruits which were held in estimation, and 
among them he names the apple-tree. 

“The Greeks call them medica,” says Pliny, 
“ after the country from whence they were first 
brought in old times.” Others were called efiro- 
tica, from Epirus, their native country ; and 
that these were the same species of fruit that we 
call apples at this time, there can be no doubt ; 
as they are described in Pliny’s Natural History 
as a fruit that hath a tender skin to be pared off ; 
and he mentions crabs and wildings as being smal- 
ler ; ‘and for their harsh sourness, they have,” 
says he, “‘ many a foul word and shrewd curse 
given them.” 

Apple-trees, from the earlier accounts, seem 
to have required the fostering care of man. Of 
all the fruit-trees in Italy, Pliny says the apple is 
the tenderest, and least able to bear heat or cold, 
particularly the early kind that produces the 
sweet Jennitings. For along time the apple-tree 
was of the highest value among fruit trees with 
the Romans: “there are many apple-trees,” 
says Pliny, “‘ inthe villages near Rome that let 
for the yearly sum of 2,000 sesterces,” which. is 
equal to £12 10s. of our money ; “and some of 
them,” says this author, “‘ yielded more profit to 
the owner than a small farm, and which brought 
about the invention of grafting. There are ap- 
ples that have ennobled the countries from 
whence they came ; and many apples have im- 
mortalized their first founders and inventors.— 
Our best apples,” continues he, “ will honour 
the first grafters for ever ; such as took their 
namesfrom Matius, Cestius, Manlius, and Clau- 
dius.” Pliny particularizes the quince apples, 
that came from a quince grafted upon an apple 
stock, which he says, smell like the quince, and 
were called Appiana, after Appius, who was of 
the Claudian House, and who was the first that 
maine this grafting. ‘Some apples,” says 

liny, ‘fare so red that they resemble blood, 
which is caused by their being at first grafted 
upon a mulberry stock ;” but of all the apples he 
has mentioned, he says that one which took its 
name from Petisius, who reared it in his time, 
was the most excellent for eating, both on ac- 
count of its sweetness and agreeable flavour. 

He mentions nine-and-twenty kinds of apples as 

being cultivated in Italy at about the commence- 

ment of the Christian era. The grafting of 
trees was carried to its greatest extent about this 
time. ‘I have seen,” says Pliny,nearto Thuliz, 
in the Tyburtines country, a tree grafted and la- 
den with all manner of fruits, one bough bearing 
nuts, another berries ; here hung grapes, there 
figs ; in one part you might see pears, in another 
pomegranates ; and, to conclude, no kind of ap- 
ple or other fruit but there it was to be found: 
but this tree did not live long.” Modern grafters 
will condemn this account as fabulous or exagge- 
rated ; but what reason can we have to doubt the 








~~ Ithe wonderful works of nature ? 
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by his perseverance in the research after truth in 


Sextus Papinius, it is said, brought two kinds 
of apples to Rome, inthe 21st year of the reign 
of Augustus Casar: the one called Jujubes, out 
of Syria; the other, Tuberes, he brought from 
Africa ; but their fruit, according to Pliny’s ac- 
count, rather resembled berries than apples. 

The wild Crab is the only apple indigenous to 
this country ; andit is on this stock that most of 
our valuable apples have been grafted and raised 
by the ingenuity of the gardeners, who have, by 
sowing the seeds and studying the soil, so improv- 
ed_and multiplied the variety of this most excel- 
lent fruit, that it has now become of great na- 
tional importance, affording an agreeable and 
wholesome dict, ina thousand shapes, to all class- 
ess of society. 

It was not until the 16th year of the reign of 
Henry the VIIIth, that Pippins were first intro- 
duced into England, by Leonard Maschal, who, 
in Fuller’s words, “‘ brought them from, over sea,” 
and planted them at Plumstead, in Sussex, a 
small village -on the north side of the South 
Downs, near the Devil’s Dyke. Mascha] brought 
the first carp to England, and thus, at one time, 
furnished our orchards and our ponds with the 
rarest variety of each kind. 

The Golden Pippin is a native of Sussex, aud 
is said to have been first reared at Parham Park, 
which is also situated on the north side of the 
South Downs. The Dutch acknowledge it to be 
an English apple in their catalouge of fruits, 
where it is called the “ Engelsche goud Pepping.” 
The French call it “ Pippin d’Or,” which is a 
translation of the English name. 

Cathcrine, Empress of Russia, was so fond of 
this apple, that she was regularly supplied with it 
from England ; and in order that she might have 
it in the greatest perfection, each apple was se- 
parately enveloped in silver paper before it was 
packed. 

The Ribston Pippin is a native of. Ribston 
Park, Yorkshire. Hargrave, in his History of 
Knaresborough, (p. 216,) says, “This place is 
remarkable for the produce of a delicious apple, 
called the Ribston Park Pippin. The original tree 
was raised from a Pippin brought from France, 
from which tree such numbers have been propa- 
gated, that they are now tobe met with in almost 
every orchard in this and many other counties.” 
The old tree is yet standing; and in the year 
1787 produced six bushels of fruit. Mr. Speech- 
ly says, he has seen the tree within these last few 
years, and that it was without decay, or any indi- 
cation of dissolution. 

Hargrave adds, “This fruit still retains it’s 
value, being preferred before every other apple 
this country produces.”” While my namesake of 
Herefordshire says,— .° 


Let every tree in every garden own 

The Redstreak as supreme ; whose pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate, and vermillion, shines 
Tempting, not fatal, as the birth of that 
Primeval interdicted plant, that won 

Fond Eve in hapless hour to taste, and die. 

This, of more bounteous influence, inspires 
Poetic raptures, and the lowly Muse 

Kindles to loftier strains ; even I perceive 

Her sacredvirtue. See! the numbers flow 
Easy, whilst, cheer’d with her nectareous juice, 
Her’s and my country’s praises I exalt. 

Hail, Herefordian plant, that dost disdain 

All other fields! Heav’n’s sweetest blessing, 
hail! 

Be thou the copious matter of my song, 

And thy choice, nectar! on which always waits 





authority of aman, whose life was spent to the 


Laughter and Sport, and care-beguiling Wit, 
And Friendship, chief delight pean life. 


benefit of mankind, and whose death was caused | What should we wish for more? Or why, in 


quest 
f foreign vintage, insincere, and mixt, 

Traverse th’ extremest world? Why tempt the 

rage 
Of the rough ocean, when our native glebe 
Imparts from bounteous womb annual recruits 
Of wine delectable, that far surmounts 
Gallic or Latin grapes, or those that see 
The setting sun near Calpe’s tow’ring height. 
Nor let the Rhodian nor the Lesbian vines 
Vaunt their rich must, nor let Tokay contend 
For sov’reignty ; Phanzus’ self must bow 
To th’ Ariconian vales. 
Gerard who wrote his History of Plants about 
seventy years after the introduction of Pippins, 
has given no account of this variety of the ap- 
ple. He describes but seven kinds: the Pome 
Water, the Baker-ditch apple—the king of ap- 
ples, the Quining, or Queen of apples, the 
Summer Pearmain, the Winter Pearmain, and 
the Paradise apple. In his descriptions of ap- 
ples, he says, “* The fruit of apples do differ 
in greatness, forme, colour, and taste; some 
covered with a red skin, others yellow or 
greene, varying infinitely according to the soyle 
and climate ; some very great, some little, and 
many of a middle sort; some are sweet of taste, 
or something sour ; most be of a middle taste, be- 
tweene sweet and sour ; the which todistinguish, 
I think it impossible, nowithstanding I heare of 
one that intendeth to write a peculiar volume of 
apples, and the use of them.”” This author con- 
tinues, “‘ The tame and grafted apple-trees are 
lanted and set in gardens and orchards made 
or that purpose; they delightto grow in good and 
fertile grounds. Kent doth abound with apples 
of most sorts; but I have seen in the pastures 
and hedge rows, about the grounds of a worship- 
ful gentleman dwelling two miles from Hereford, 
called M. Roger Bodnome, so many trees of all 
sortes, that the seruauts drink for the most part 
no other drinke, but that which is made of ap- 
ples. The quantitieis such, that by the report 
of the gentleman himselfe, the ;s.rson hath for 
tithe many hogsheads of cyder.” 
“* Like as there be divers manured apples, so 
is their sundry wilde apples, or Crabs, not hus- 
banded, that is not grafted. We have in our 
London gardens, (Gérard’s garden was in Hol- 
born) a dwarfe kind of sweet apple called the 
Paradise apple, which beareth apples very time- 
ly without grafting.” From this account we may 
conclude, that the Pippin apples were still rare, 
or that they had not been cultivated out of Sus- 
sex, aithough I find Gerard must have seen the 
fruit of the Pippin kind, for in his account of the 
Pomum Amoris, or Love Apple, he says itis the 
bigness of a goose egg or a large Pippin. The 
Pippin —— to have been scarce even in the 
time of Charles the First ; for in the valuation of 
the fruit-trees at the royal gardens of his queen 
at Wimbleton, thereis only one pippin-tree men- 
tioned. 
For some years past, it has been stated by se- 
veral ingenious writers that many of our best va- 
rieties of apples could no longer be cultivated 
with success ; that by length of time they have 
become degenerated and worn out. Mr. Knight, 
the president of the Horticultural Society seems 
to have been the first that gave birth to this idea. 
He says, in his ‘Pomona Herefordiensis, that 
those apples which have been long cultivated are 
on the decay. The Redstreak and the Golden 
Pippin, can no longer be propagated with advane 
tage. ‘The fruit, like the parent tree, is affected 
by the debilitated old age of the variety. Again 
he says, in his Treatise on the Culture of the Ap- 
le and Pear, page 6, “* the Moil, and its success- 
ful rivalthe Redstreak, with the Must and Gol- 








den Pippin, are in the last stage of decay, and 
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the Stire and Foxwhelp are hastening rapidly af- 
terthem.”’ “ It is much to be regretted,” says 
Speechly, “that this apparently visionary no- 
tion of the extinction of certain kinds of apples 
should have been promulgated by authors of res- 
pectability, since the mistake will, for a time at 
jeast, be productive of scveral ill consequences.” 

_ Having observed among the apples in Covent- 
Garden market, last year, a great quantity of the 
real Golden Pippin in a perfect state, I was indu- 
ced to make particular inquiries respecting this 
fruit ; and have received satisfactory accounts 
from all quarters, that these trees are fast recov- 
ering from a disease, or canker, which appears 
to have been brought on by a succession of un- 
propitious seasons ; but that the summer of 1818, 
_ the following year, have greatly improved 
them. 





disclose the ingenious method he has adopted to 
procure new varieties, it is but justice to depart- 
ed merit to notice with whom the invention was 
first deemed possible : and I have great pride 
and satisfaction in stating, that, after an unpreju- 
diced research, I find this wonderful discovery 
has been left for the perseverance of the English, 
who, although late in taking up botanical studies 
have now surpassed whatever was done by the an- 
cient world in this science. 

Lord Bacon, who has been called the Prophet 
of Arts, and who looked into nature with a most 
curious eye of inquiry, evidently suspected that 
it was impossible to cross the breed of plants, 
and so procure kinds, by art, as novel as those 
which nature has sometimes produced by acci- 
dent. 

““We see,” says the great Verulam, “ that in 





_ When [had decided to publish this History of} living creatures that have male and female, there 
F ruits, I waited on some gentleman who are well |is copulation of several kinds, and so compound- 
—— aie a = sea Adee ee pm ee ee eA rp ; as <¥ — that is generated be- 
cal Knowledge im the cultivation of applies. Mr. twixt the horse and the ass; and some other com- 
Hugh Ronalds, jun. of Brentford, informed me, pounds which we call monsters. 
that he had lately seen a tree of the Golden Pip-, “ The compounding or mixture of kinds in 
pin kind, which had been planted against a wall plantsis not found out ; which nevertheless, if it 
in a south aspect, which was in a thriving condi-!be possible, is more at command than that of liv- 
tion, and the fruit in a perfect state. Mr. Ro-'ing creatures; wherefore it were one of the 
nalds, sen. assured me it was the true Golden most notable experiments touching plants to find 
Pippin, and that there is no fear of losing this va-/it out, for so you muy have great variety of new 
riety. fruits, and flowers yet unknown. Grafting does 

r.Lee, of Hammersmith, who politely showed jt not: adds this avast man ; “ that enaat 
me a variety of 500 kinds of apple trees, was de-:the fruit, or doubleth the flowers, &c. ; but it 
cidedly of opinion that the apparent decay of hath not the power to make a new kind, for the 
some trees was owing to the unfavourable springs scion ever overruleth the stock.” 
we have had for several years. Bradley, whose works were published in 1718, 


——- 


—_—_—— 
blossoms are then closed again, as in Fig. 1. and 
suffered to remain till they open spontaneously.— 
From the blossoms of the tree, which it is propo- 
sed to make the male parent of the future variety, 
must be taken a portion of their pollen or farina, 
when ready to fall from the mature anthers, and 
deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms, 
which consequently will afford seed. By shaking 
the blossoms over a sheet of white paper, you 
will ascertain when the pollen is ready. It is ne- 
cessary in this experiment, to coverthe branches 
on which the prepared blossoms are, with a thin 
muslin or gauze, so as not totouch the flowers, or 
keep off the sun orair, but to prevent the bees 
or other insects from inoculating them with the 
pollen of other blossoms, which would make the 
experiment uncertain ; and in order to obtain the 
fruit and the seeds of a large size, it is best to 
leave but few blossoms on the tree, and, at all 
events, to clearthe branches on which the pre- 
vared flowers are, from all other blossoms.— 

hen the fruit is quite ripe, the pips or seeds 
should be sown at a proper season, and in suita- 
ble soil, and in about four or six years fruit may 
be expected. Mr. Knight has also made some 
curious experiments between the peach and the 
almond, which will be found in the account of the 
former fruit. Among the new apples which the 
world have to thank Mr. Knight for, is the 
Grange apple, which fruited first in 1802, and ob- 
tained the prize of the Herefordshire Agricultural 
Society : itis the offspring of the Orange Pippin and 
the Golden Pippin. He also obtained the annual 
premium of the same society, in 1807, for the Si- 
berian Harvey, an apple which fruited for the first 





Mr. Knight of the King’s Road, Chelsea, has 
also favoured me with his opinion, which perfect- 
ly agrees with that of Mr. Ronalds and Mr. Lee.| 
Mr. Knight added, that if this spring and sum-! 
mer should be as favourable as the two last 
seasons, he should be able to show me this and 
otherold varicties of the apple-tree in as perfect 
a state as they have ever been known. 

Mr. Knight, the ingenious president of the 





about acentury after those of Lord Bacon, is the! 


time in that year. This tree was raised from the 


first author who wrote on this subject as being ac- | seed of the Yellow Siberian Crab and the pollen 
complished ; but the exact method was not then!of the Golden Harvey. Mr. Knight also raised 
clearly understood, as he only describes it by;the Foxley apple, from the seed of the yellow 
bringing the branches of different trees together | Siberian Crab and the pollen of the Orange Pip- 
when in blossom ; but, on this hint, the garden- pin : this fruit also received the premium in 1808, 
ers in Holland and the Netherlands practised be- and it is said to rival the Golden Pippin in sweet- 
fore it was much attended to in this country, jness. 


where the discovery was made and published ; 


Horticultural Society, I conclude had watched put, to do them justice, they have the honor to 
these trees during the unfavourable wet seasons ' acknowledge that they owe the art to the English. 
we have had from the commencement of the! jt now appears to have reached its highest per- 
present century, and finding the disease increase, fection ; and I shall proceed to relate the manner 
he attributed it to the old age of varicties ; for,'in which Mr. Knight has so successfully produced 
as the great friend of Pomona, his object evident-| new varieties of apples and other fruits; and al- 


ly was to encourage the obtaining and cultivation! 
of new kinds, to replace those which he appre-| 
henied would be fost to the country. I have, 
made this digression, to prevent if possible our; 
best apples from being stigmatized as a decaying| 
fruit and unprofitable to the grafter, which would} 
be the cause of their becoming scarce, and, in 
time, totally lost. Ihave not presumed to set my 
judgment in opposition tothat of Mr. Knight, who 
is so justly celebrated for his attention to horti- 
cultural pursuits ; but it behoves all who may 
write of this most valuable fruit, to recommend 
the graftings to be of the best kinds, and to throw 
out no hint that may cause our nurserymen to ne- 
glectit’s propagation. Gerard, when he publish- 
edhis Account of the Apple in 1597, was a warm 
advocate for the cultivation of apples. ** Gentle- 
men that have land and living,” says he, “ put 
forward, in the name of God ; graffe, set, plant, 
and nourish up trees in euery corner of your 
grounds ; the labour is small, the cost is nothing, 
the commoditie is great, your svlues shall have 
plentie, the poor shall have somewhat in time of 
want to relieve their necessitie, and God shall 
reward your good mindes and diligence.” 
Heretordshire has now to boast.of a iriend to 
Pomona in Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. who 
has, for some years pu been benefiting his 
country, by creating, if I may be allowed the ex- 


though he has most clearly explained himself, 
yet 1 have thought it advisable to elucidate it 
more plainly by plates from drawings, which I 
have made from the blossoms for the express pur- 
pose, knowing how little even the botanical terms 
are understood by the farmers, and many garden- 
ers in the country. 

Mr. Knight, in his Pomona Herefordiensis, 
says, “It is necessary to contrive that the two 
trees from which you intend to raise the new kind, 
should blossom at the same time ; therefore if 
one is an earlier sort than the other, it must be 
retarded by shading, or brought into a cooler sit- 
uation, and the latest forwarded by a warm wall 
or a sunny situation, so as to procure the blossoms 
at the same period.” 

The apple blossom contains about twenty sta- 
mina or males, which are represented in Plate 1. 
No. 3, and generally five pointals or females, 
which form the centre of the cup or cavity of the 
blossom, as in Figure No.4. ‘The males stand in 
a circle, just within the bases of the petals, or 
flower leaves, andare formed of slender threads, 
each of which terminates in a small yellow ball 
or anther, asin Fig. 5. As soonas the blossoms 
are nearly full grown, as in Fig. 1. they must be 
carefully opened, and all the male stamina cut or 
extracted, so as not to injure the pointals or fe- 


The cultivation of this, our most valuable fruit, 
has been attended to with so much care of late 
years, that one of our great gardeners, (Mr. 
Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford,) exhibited at the Hor- 
ticultural Society, in August, 1818, sixteen varie- 
ties of apples, and in September he exhibited fif- 
ty-cight other sorts, all grown in his own garden, 
and considered the finest collection ever exhibit- 
ed. Inthe month of October of the same year, 
he exhibited fifty-three sorts, making in the 
whole a variety of 127 kinds of this our staple 
fruit, which, in point of real value, takes place 
of all others, and affords a variety for all seasons 
of the year, both for the dessert and for culinary 
purposes, as well as the drink of which Phillips 
in Miltonian verse has sung,— 


Some ciders have, by art or age, unlearn’d 

Their genuine relish, and of sundry vines 
Assum’d the flavour ; one sort counterfeits 

The sparkling nectar of Champagne ; with that, 
A German oft has swill’d his throat, and sworn, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine bestow’d 

The gen’rous rummer, whilst the owner, pleas’d, 
Laughs inly at his guest, thus entertain’d 

With foreign vintage from his cider cask. 


Thomson bas thus beautifully described ‘the ci- 
der season :— 


The fragant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of apples, which the lusty-handed year, 
innumerous, o’er the blushing orchard shakes ; 
A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen, 
Dwellsin tneir gelid pores ; and, active, points 
The piercing cider for the thirsty tongue. 








pression, a new variety of fraits; but before | 


; 


males, which will then appear asin Fig. 4, The 





Apple-wine is admired as a summer beverage, 
but it is by no means equal to the cider made 
from Golden Pippins, which, when given in good 
condition, and well timed, surpasses every other 
refreshing drink. The spirit extracted from ci- 
der is equal to brandy for preserving fruit, or 
mixing in made wines or liquors. 

A solution of iron in the juice of the Golden 
Rennet, evaporated to a thick consistency, proves 
an elegant chalybeate. 

Dr. Short informs us, that cider was first in- 
vented by a Norman, who much admired the 
delicate flavour of apples; and “long observa- 
tion,” says he, “ assures, us that such as chiefly 
drink cider, are more healthy and strong, and 
have better complexions, than those that are ac- 
customed to wine orale.” Both Lord Bacon and 
Dr. Baynard tell us of several persons near a hun- 
dred, and some above, who, having seldom used 
any other liquor, were very active and vigorous 
at that age. It is certainly more nourishing than 
wine, for not being so thoroughly fermented, its 
spirits are less subtile and impetuous. 

“There is made an ointment,” says Gerard, 
“ with tie pulp of apples and swine’s grease and 
rose-water, which is used to beautify the face, 
and to take away the roughness of the skin, 
which is called in shops pematum, of the apples 
whereof it is made.” 


As the Horticultural Society of this country 
has been established for the purpose of benefit- 
ting the world by their attention tothe improve- 
ment of our various fruits, and as I know it to be 
a part of their study to induce the planters of or- 
chardsto cultivate and propagate the best kinds 
of apples only, I trust that by their attention we 
shall soon have our markets supplied with a su- 
perior kind of apples to what is now generally of- 
fered for sale, as the same land that will produce 
an ill-flavoured apple will afford a good one ; and 
it is as easy to raise the best kinds of apple-trees 
as those of inferior value. 


The Siberian Crab Apple was not cultivated in 
this country until 1758, and the small fruited va- 
riety was first introduced in 1784, The flavour of 
this latter kind is highly esteemed in tarts and 
puddings, and the tree is often planted as an or- 
nament in our shrubberies. 

In pruning apple-trees, nothing more should be 
done than to cut out all those branches which 
eross each other, to prevent the rubbing of the 
bark ; but never to shorten any of their shoots, 
except those shoots or suckers which proceed 
from the stem, which should be entirely taken 
off, as also all, branches broken by the wind or 
accident, which should be cut off closeto the di- 
vision of the branch. November is the best time 
to prune apple trees, as it injures them to prune 
in trosty weather, or when the sap begins to rise. 
Pruning is to be avoided as much as possible, as it 
creates useless shoots, and prevents the fruiting ; 
but if trees are becoming too full of branches, 
which will be the case in — the better 
way is to rub off the buds and shoots which are 
irregularly produced, in the growing season. All 
sorts of apples produce their fruit upon cursions, 
or spurs, therefore it is necessary to be careful 
not to cut off or destroy them, as they continue to 
be fruitful for several seasons. 


The apples intended to be preserved forthe 
winter should remain on the trees until quite ripe, 
when they should be gathered in dry weather, 
and placed in a heap for five or six weeks, in or- 
der to sweat : they should then be carefully wi- 
ped dry, and those that are perfectly sound, pack- 
ed in large jars or boxes so as to be excluded from 
the air, which will keep them sound and plump, 
and retain their flavour. 
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used as a fuel, produce a most agreeable per- 
fume. 

The various diseases to which the apple-tree 
is subject, have occupied the attertion and the 
pen of some of our greatest naturalists, as well 
as many of our eminent practical gardeners.— 
Animals of different species are found to ergen- 
der a variety of kinds of animalculaz, particular- 
ly where cleanliness is not attended to. Trees, 


our endeavours, therefore, would be in vain to 
avoid the blight affecting the leaves and blossoms 
of large trees ; but as the trunk and branches of 
the apple-tree are often injured, and sometimes 
destroyea, by animalculz, an attention to the 
cleanliness of these trees cannot fail of being 
beneficial to their growth. It has therefore oc- 
curred to me, from observations and experiments 
I have made since compiling this work, that if 
the trunks of the apple-trees were rubbed with 
the leaves and young shoots of the elder, to 
which all kind of blight hath an antipathy, that 
those injurious although minute insects would 
not only be destroyed, but that it would prevent 
their fixing themselves on thesetrees. As thisis 
a matter of importance to the public, I shall 
feel obliged by the remarks of any gentleman 
who may be disposed to try the experiment.— 
The canker of apple-trees, I apprehend, is prin- 
cipally occasioned by the uncongenial quality of 
the soil. I lately travelled with a gentleman, 
who informed me, that having observed all his 
apple-trees becamecankered ata certain state of 
growth he was induced to examine the nature of 
the soil at the greatest depth the roots had pene- 
trated, and which he found consisted of gravel. 
Not being willing to give over the propagation of 
apple-trees, he caused a pavement of bricks to 
be made on the bed of gravel, which obliged the 
roots to take a horizontal direction, and thereby 
prevented their reaching the gravel, since which 
they have been free from canker. 

“(To be Continued. ) 
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HYDRAULIC LIFT. 


Having observed in the Chronicle of the 8th 
inst. an article taken from the Massachusetts 
Spy, in which it is stated, that I have received 
a patent for the hydraulic lift, the use of which is 
to raise and lower boats from one level of a cana! 
to another; it has become my duty, in reply, to 
state, that such is by no means the fact; that 
on the contrary, I never have received any 
such patent. That my specification was lodg- 
ed in the department of state, and affirmation 
then made of my believing myself to be the 
original inventor, I admit, because at that time, 
I had abundant reason to believe, that was 
the true and absolute fact; neither was I aware 
of any foundation for an opposite sentiment un 
til within a few days past when it was remark- 
ed to me bya particular friend of mine, that 
he had received some information of its being 
in operation upfion the Ellesmere canal in England, 
and that it was understood to answer an excel- 
lent fprurpfrose. 

Chapman’s observations on canal navigation, 
quoted in the above article, I have never seen ; 
but upon examining Vol. 6 of Rees’ Cyclope- 
dia, also quoted at the close of the said article, 
the loan of which I obtained from a particular 
acquaintance, I there, contrary to my expec- 
tations, and very much to my surprise, found 
an invention described, and said to be in ope- 
ration upon the canal above mentioned, so ve- 
ry similar in its essential principles, to the one 


° 





I have found the wood of old apple-trees, when 





according to their kinds, attract different blights :| 


tite, 





w convinced of my not 


inventor, that I am no 
{being the first original inventor; and ay th: 
most effectual remedy in my power, I am pre: 
‘pared to say, that I have already taken efficicn' 
‘Measures to have my specification immediate 
ly withdrawn from the patent office, by which 
‘means the public will be equally as secur 
against any injurious effects from it, as if it had 
‘never existed. 

| It is with me a subject of particular regret, 
that I was not sufficiently aware of the oppor- 


.tunity of referring to such information, prior to 
the date of my specification, which might then 


have been prevented; but with conscious ho- 
nesty and integrity, I can and do, hereby utter- 
ly deny and disclaim any, and every intention 
whatever, of ever having either directly or in- 
directly, conceived the design of taking advan- 
tage of any law, forthe purpose of appropria- 
ting to myself, the sole benefit of the invention 
in question, without being in fact, as I really 
believed I was, its true original inventor. Had 
my plan succeeded and gone into operation, in 
consequence of its being my discovery, I should 
have considered myself entitled to receive a 
moderate compensation for its use, otherwise 


not. 
WM. KENWORTHY. 
7” Those printers who have published my 
specification, of the Aydraulic lift, are respect- 
fully requested to insert the above. 


—> o_o 


“SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION.” 

The extensive Cotton Factory, recently burnt 
at Watertown, was first discovered to be on 
fire in the upper story, where for a long time, there 
nad been neither lights or fire; which leaves no 
doubt of a spontaneous combustion, from a quantity 
of dirt and cotton sweepings, that had beencol- 
lecting for several months. It being now well 
known, that many kinds of vegetable substances, 
especially cotton mixed with oil, grease, or fat, 
of almost any description, will produce fire, it 
itis of the highest importance to manufacturers 
to keep their factories clean of this waste cot- 
ton, and every other material tending to pro- 
duce combustion,—especially at a distance from 
their principal and most valuable buildings. 
There have been three recent instances of spon- 
taneous combustion from the wicks of damaged 
candles, from which the tallow had been press- 
ed; and it behoves those persons interested in 
manufacturing establishments, to guard against 
the like misfortunes to their own, 


——b 6 
GRASS BONNETS. 

The manufacture of hats similar to those 
brought from Leghorn, has arrived at such perfec- 
tion in this country, and the young ladies enga- 
ged in setting them up are so persevering, that 
we should not be surprised if we were soon in- 
dependent of foreign countries forthis expensive, 
and, in some respects, necessary article. We 
yesterday examined anew hat made by a young 
lady at Guilford, (Conn.) to be seen at the shop 
of Mr. Wintringham, No. 125, William-street, 
which, in our opinion surpasses any thing ef the 
kind exhibited in this city. We understood, a 
few yearsago, that there was an establishment in 
this city for manufacturing hats of this descrip- 
tion, but have not heard any thing respecting 
it of late. We hope it has not been abandoned, 
as itis evident, from the prices hitherto obtain- 
ed for every domestic hat offered for sale, that 
the public are disposed to encourage this branch 
of industry. The Agricultural societies should 
not lose sight of it in awarding their premiums. 
Com. Advertiser. 





of which I had considered myself the original 
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PLAN FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF AN ARABLE FARM, 
WHERE THE SOIL IS CONGENIAL TO TURNIPS AND BARLEY; 


Whereby the most extensive Stock of Sheep may be kept, and the largest Quantity of Corn grown, possible—at the same time that the Land 
is kept in the highest State of Heart and Cultivation. 


By JOHN HALL, Little Marshall, Ide, near Exeter. 











NINE YEARS SUCCESSION OF CROPS.—FOUR HUNDRED ACRES. 
“ a me 

50 Acres. 50 Acres. 

50 Acres. | 50 Acres. etiiaae- sind 50 Acres. 50 Acres. Géadeen cat’ fee 50 Acres. 50 Acres. 


; Winter Turnips, ny 5 Hay, ploughed : Early Turnips, 
Wheat. fed and folded. Barley. Barley. up and dunged. Grasses fed. fed and folded. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Grasses mown. Grasses fed. Early Turnips. Wheat. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Grasses, Barley. Grasses fed. | Early Turnips. Wheat. 


cut for Hay. ra 
~ FOURTH YEAR. 

Early Turnips. Grasses fed. Wheat. Barley. Winter Turnips | Grasses mown. | Barley. 
FIFTH YEAR. me 


Wheat. Barley. Winter ‘Turnips. Grasses mown. | Barley. | Early Turnips. | Grasses fed. 


SIXTH YEAR. 
Winter Turnips. sinh i ne mown. | Barley. | Early Turnips. | Grasses fed. | 
SEVENTH YEAR. 1 
Grasses, Early Turnips. | Grasses fed. | Wheat. Winter Turnip A | 


Barley. cut for Hay. 
EIGHTH YEAR. 


Grasses fed. Early Turnips. Wheat. Winter Turnips. | Barley. Barley. | Grasses mown. 


NINTH YEAR. , 
Barley. | Barley. | Grasses mown. Grasses fed. | Early Turnips. 














Vetches and 
Barley. Winter Turnips. 














Barley. 





Vetches and 
| Barley. Winter Turnips. 


























Wheat. 














Barley. 




















Vetches and 
Wheat. Winter Turnips. | 





7” By the foregoing rotation, each two compartments of 50 acres come to wheat every fourth year, (that is, one fourth of the farm is 
wheat,) but it avoids the usual recurrence of one ether fourth clover or grasses after barley, by dividing every field into two, and distri- 
buting the management so as to break the four-course shift. The author’s own remarks will be added next week, by which it appears, 
that his barley after wheat is always better than after vetches and winter turnips. The horizontal reading shews the state of the crops 
each year, and the perpendicular arrangement, shews them as they follow each other in succession—EpIr. 


In the open countries, where corn is grown, and large flocks of sheep kept, it may, perhaps, be better to pursue the following Plan, which 
will be attended with this convenience, that three years out of four the barley fields will lay together (of some consequence certainly, both 
at seed-time and harvest ;) and the feeding-land also rather more contiguous (a circumstance particularly desirable,) as sheep, for reasons 


quickly apparent to the farmer, should not have far to travel to their fold. 





FIVE YEARS SUCCESSION OF CROPS.—FOUR HUNDRED ACRES. 


FIRST YEAR. 
50 Acres. 50 Acres. 

30 Acres. | 50 Acres. Wint inCadins. 50 Acres. 50 Acres. Gren, ont 50 Acres. ae Acres. 

and Vetches, ploughed, and rly Turnips, 

Barley. Barley. dunged. Grasses fed. Fa iy folac t. 


Wheat. fed and folded. 
SECOND YEAR. 


° : G > 
Winter Turnips, Barley. - Barley. ab. for He x Grasses fed. 


and Vetches. we 
THIRD YEAR. wane . 
Gramen, | Grasses fed. Early Turnips. Wheat. “adn Turnips. Barley. 


Barley. cut for Hay. Bite as 
FOURTH YEAR: é 
Grasses fed. Early Turnips. | Wheat. Winter Turnip | 


FIFTH YEAR. 




















Early Turnips. Wheat. 
































Barley. Barley. Grasses for Hay. 











cut for Hay. 


Vetches and Barley. | Barley. | | Grasses Grasses fed. Early Turnips. 


Winter Turnips. 


_ 


Wheat. 
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The peculiar advantages of this system are, 
that while a large provision is made for sheep, 
half the farm is sown to corn; and, that, too, 
by a proper appropriation of the dung made on 
the farm, and use of the fold, without ex- 
hausting the land. As (generally speaking) the 
best sumples of barley are grown after wheat 
stubble, and the largest guantities after tur- 
nips, an arrangement is here made for sowing 
half-and-half, with a fit reference to the other 
succeeding crops. The dung being invariabiy 
applied after the exhaustion by the scythe, 
restores the pabulum of the land on which the 
grass was mown; and which is brought to a 
meliorated state by a crop of turnips, fed off 
early and folded, preparatory for wheat: the 
wheat always follows the meliorating crops of a 
one year’s lay, and turnips fed off and folded. 
The cleanness of the land is ensured by each 
crop of turnips being hoed at least twice, in ad- 
dition to general good husbandry ; and the stout 
heart of the farm is maintained by the dung 
and fold, manuring nearly or quite half the land, 
annually ; and, though last, not least, a variety 
of such extent in the succession of crops is ob- 
served (in the first plan as applicable to enclosed 
countries,) that no crop follows similarly to 
what it did before, until the ninth year. 

It may be just worthy of remark, that 10 to 


20 acres of the barley-land may be sown to 
oats, as provision for the horses of the farm; 


and 10 or 20 acres of vetches sown instead|* 


of turnips, to aid the summer feed of the flock, 
without alteration of this system. 

Mr. Hall having noticed many persons who 
were farming without a regular system, and, 
in consequence, not obtaining the full produce 
their farms were capable of, has been induced 
thereby, and the approbation of many agricul- 
tural friends, to publish this plan; and he 
begs to add, that having no view beyond the 
general good of landlord, tenant, and the coun- 
try, he hopes he shall escape unkind criticism, 
assuring those who feel inclined to cavil, he will, 
with pleasure, readily give up his own plan, 
and “unite with the rest of the agricultural world 
in the approval of any more productive system, 
whenever it may be brought forward. 





WARDROP, ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE OF THE HORSE. 


The author of this excellent little Essay 
gives a plate, in which the anatomy of the eye 
is ably displayed. The preliminary remarks 
are very judicious, and from this division of the 
subject we extract our present article; adding 
such remarks on the passages selected as are 
suggested by the reasoning. 

“A taste for pursuits of this kind among me- 
dical men might lead to still more important re- 
sults, as any addition to our knowledge of the 
diseases of animals must serve to illustrate the 
diseases of the human body; and the frequent 
opportunities of dissection and experiment in 
animals, and the facility in conducting such 
enquiries, would, if zealously pursued, mate- 
rially promote such an object. From these re- 
searches the agriculturist might also derive 
some useful hints, to guide in improving the 
breeds of domestic animals; a subject, which the 
pursuits of scientific men are likely materially to 
contribute.” 


The author here refers to Mr. Cline’s excel- 
lent paper on the Form of Animals, to which 
we may add the 7reatise on the Rot, by Dr. Har- 
rison, as instances in which the liberal attention 
of science has been usefully turned to these ru- 
ral subjects. The opportunities of dissection in 


diseased animals, might be especially improved 
by siaughtering some individuals which are il! 
of complaints, generally esteemed incurable, 2: 
at an early stage; in order to trace, if possible, 
the origin of the disease, aud to discover in 
which of the viscera, or organs, the deficiency 
commences; or, otherwise, whether it be whol- 
ly external. This may be c» ed in several 
of the diseases of Sheep tha: sudden deai., 
and in some diseases, ver) s..2: of Cattle and 
Swine. The gargel in Shcep ‘s coniounded with 
the respi, red-water, and bloodstriking ; a morti- 
fication of the bowels is not distinguished from 
gangrene by external hurt. Whether the dis- 
ease called the draxey or sickness, in Scotland, 
be the same as the vanquish, and in what these 
differ from the ¢hotter-ill, we have no know- 
ledge. Sheep die suddenly (sometimes numer- 
ously) at different sorts of keeping, and exhibit- 
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ease, yet that treatment must be pursued in 
a very different degree in animals whose condi- 
tionis not similar. ‘Thus, if the eye of a race- 
horse receives a blow, the quantity of blood ne- 
cessary to be taken away, in order to prevent or 
allay the subsequent inflammation, ought to be 
much greater than what would be advisable to 
take from a horse at grass, who had received a 
wound of equal severity.” 











—— 





‘It is a common observation, that when one 
eye is attacked with any disease, the other is 
very apt to become affected with the same com- 
plaint. This sympathy observed between the 
two eyes, has been noticed in all those organs of 
animals of which there are a pair, and as shall 
afterwards be observed: a knowledge of this fact 
leads to important practical conclusions. 

“ Another question worthy of attention in con- 





ing very different appearances after death, yet 
the disease is called the same name ; or by| 
different names in different places, and no one! 
knows any thing satisfactory about the matter.! 
All this (upon which we could very much en-| 
large) forms a field for scientific investigation, 
highly interesting to rural affairs, and might be; 
advantageous to medical knowledge. In the pre-| 
sent state of the cas:, we conceive it would! 
form a fit subject for .n honorary reward from: 
the Board of Agricuuure, for the best Essay on| 
the discriminating and freculiar symptoms of the 
various diseases in Sheep, causing sudden death. 
‘The dise4ses of all the organs of the lower 
animals are not only less numerous (says 
our author) but they are more uniform in their; 
progress and symptoms, than those of the hu- 
man body.” If this be so, as we think few will 
resume to deny, the reproach of our present 
ignorance is somuch the greater.—Our author 
continues thus :— 

“The Eye of the Horse is subject to much 
fewer diseases than that of man, whilst at the 
same time these diseases do not assume that al- 
most infinite variety of character, which is met 
with in the human eye, and which is in man, 
produced from the habits of society, and the va- 
rious modes of life to which he is exposed. 

““The uniformity in the appearances of diseas- 
es in the Eye of the Horse, makes the treat- 
ment of them the more simple, less of that nice 
discrimination being required in treating indivi- 
dual cases which is so essentially requisite in 
the practice of physic. 

‘“‘ Before considering the different diseases to 
which the Eyeofthe Horse is subject, it ought 
to be observed, that not only the progress of the 
diseases, but their treatment, must vary, accor- 
ding to the different circumstances under which 
the animal is placed; or as it is in common lan- 
guage called, the ‘ Condition ofthe horse.’ It 
may therefore be proper to observe, that there 
are four different states of condition, in either 
of which the horse is usually found. 

“The first is, when he is at grass, or living 
on green food, exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
weather. 

** The second, when his food is more nutritious, 
and in that state of condition he is usually kept 
in by the agriculturist. 

“The third, when he is living on dry food, 
and kept in a warmstable; as most horses are 
for the purposes of riding and harness. 

“The fourth, in the highest possible state of 
condition when the food is in the least bulk, the 
body warmly clothed, the horse confined in a 
hot stable, and exposed tothe most violent bodi- 
ly exertions, for the purposes of the field or turf 

“In these different states of condition, it is 
reasonable to suppose, that though the sa.ne kin 


sidering the diseases of the Eye of the Horse, 
is, to ascertain how far any of these affections 
are hereditary. There is no doubt, but that eve- 
ry race of animals inherits the bad, as well as 
the good qualities of the parents; and that in 
breeding, imperfection, and deformity may be as 
successfully propagated, as perfection and beau- 
ty. ‘This has been established beyond all contro- 
versy, anditis well known, that in mankind, fa- 
milies are not only subject to particular diseases, 
but in every race, one or more organs of the bo- 
body are less perfect in structure, and functions, 
and. more liable to disease. Numerous facts 
may be brought forward to establish the truth 
of this observation ; but is sufficient for the pre- 
sent purpose to remark, how often it happens, 
that in one family many of its branches are af- 
fected either with diseases of the lungs, or brain, 
or liver, or stomach. Some diseases of the hu- 
man eye are also known to be hereditary; it is, 
therefore to be expected, that the Eye of the 
Horse shall be defective, and more liable to dis- 
eases in particular races, or as it is usually de- 
nominated, in certain ‘Lines of Blood.’ Breed- 
ers of horses are familiar with this observation, 
and its coincidence with similar facts in other 
organs makes it worthy of attention. It is well 
known, that some particular lines of blood are 
subject to spavins; others to curbs; and others 
to diseases and imperfections in the form of the 
feet. In corroboration of this opinien, it may 
1ere be mentioned, that a mare of the Mercury 
Blood, belonging to the Royal Stud at Hampton 
Court, who had lost one eye, had last season a 
dead foal, which had a single eye; scarcely any 
vestige of the other being perceptible. Several 
of the produce of Treasurer, a son of this 
mare, have been foaled with defective eyes. 

“As has already been observed, the dis- 
eases of the Horse’s Eye are not numerous, and 
itis here proposed chiefly to consider those cau- 
ses of blindness which are most frequent, and on 
which medicai treatment has the most powerful 
influence.” 


FROM THE CODE OF AGRICULTURE. 

“Mr. Wigfull, senior, of Sheffield, recom- 
mends, that twenty-four bushels of the refuse of 
kiln-dried oats, (called siudes in Yorkshire,) or 
the same quantity of very dry sawdust, or 
any other substance that will absorb a large 
quantity of moisture, (as fine earth in a dryed 
state,) shall be steeped for some days in putrid 
urine, and then mixed with eight bushels of soot, 
or of wood-ashes, and spread on the young tur- 
nips, as soonas they appear above ground; which 
ae is convinced, will prove an effectual means 
f preserving them from the ravagas of the fly.” 





* This afifiears,to be the method alluded to in 














of treatment be always applicable to the-same! 
. a 


our last. l¢ is not stated for how much land 
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“An intelligent farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, (Mr. Johnstone, of Hill-house,) 
always thins or pricks out his turnips, «es soon 
as they appear above ground, as they are cer- 
tain of being in the rough leaf next morning, 
and consequently out of danger.f 

“A very great improvement in the cultivation 
of turnips, in dry soils, without any mixture of 
clay in them, is, by applying @ heavy roller to 
the turnip drills, instead of the light ones com- 
monly used. ‘The reasons are obvious. The 
soil being thus compressed, moisture is retained 
in it, and the gaseous effiuvia, arising from the 
decomposing putrescent mass below, which nour- 
ishes the plants when young, not being suffered 
to escape too rapidly, which is often the case, 
their growth is promoted, and quickened. The 
soil, also, being rendered perfectly smooth, the 
little vermin have no hiding places in which 
they can sheiter themselves. 

“Mr. Church, of Hitchill, an eminent farmer 
in Dumfriesshire, has ascertained, that it is 
the best mode of securing an early and regular 
vegetation, to sow the seeds of the turnips on 
moist dung, as soon as it is spread in the drills 
and afterwards to cover the dung by the plough, 
but not quite so deep as usual. ‘This practice 
is highly useful in dry soils and seasons, and 
should never be neglected (as the expense of the 
seed is so trifling,) where there is any risk of lo- 
sing the crop for want of moisture. In a dry 
season, when the globe and the Swedish tur-; 
nips did not vegetate till a month after sowing,| 
and the crops, after all turned out but mode-; 
rate, the turnips produced by this plan attain-| 
ed a great size, (from 15 to 28 lbs. tops included,)| 
and many of them could not get larger for want 
of room in the drills. 

“ But the following is the most effectual me- 
thod that has hitherto been discovered, to in- 
sure the destruction of the fly. 

* As soon as the ground is completely prepar- 
ed for sowing the seed, let a quantity of stubble, 
straw, furze, dried weeds, heath, wood shavings, 
or any other sort of cheap inflammable matter, 
be spread upon the surface, and burnt upon 
the ground, moving the flame forward, from time 
to time, and managing it, if possible, so that 
the smoke shall spread over the field. This is 
easily done in those dry seasons, when alone the 
fly is to be dreaded. As soon as that operation 
is completed, the seed should be instantly sown. 
—The flame and smoke either kill the insects, 
or compel them to take shelter, if any crevice 
can be found in the soil, where they remain un- 
til the young turnips are out of danger. The 
heat also, thus applied, and the ashes thus pro- 
duced, are of some use to the crop. Nor does 
it require a great quantity of combustibles to go 
ever the field, merely for the purpose of des- 
troying the vermin, by the heat, the flame, and 
the smoke. It is probable, (though the quan- 
tity has not yet been ascertained,) that from one 
to two tons of stubble or straw would} be suffici- 
ent. The security of a crop of turnips would 
surely be cheaply purchased by such a sacrifice ; 
and if stubble is used, the object can be ob- 
tained almost without expense. 


twenty-four bushels of sawdust, and eight bush- 
els of soot, are to suffice —Evir. 





t This direction we consider as unfortunate ; 

the croft could be saved this way, there would 
e no need of any further inquiry. We grant 
that stirring the surface, and repeated hocings, 
accelerate the growth, and disturb the depreda- 
tors; but it cannot be that turnifis pricked out 
the day they come upft, shali be in the rough leaf 
the next morning —£DIT. 


“The practice of burning straw and gorse o” 
the surface of the soil, as a means of manurin§ 
it for turnips, has long been practised in the 
Wolds of Lincolnshire. In Dorsetshire, however, 


destroying the fly, and with the greatest success. 
The articles employed are burnt in the manner 
above described; and an intelligent friend of 
mine, who farms in that county, has assured 
me, thatit has succeeded on alternate ridges ; and 
that the fly was destroyed where the burning 
was applied; but that where the burning had 
been purposely omitted, for the sake of experi- 
ment, the crop was ruined. 

“It is earnestly hoped that the dilligent farmer 
will avail himselt of these hints, and will derive 
‘from them that benefit to which his industry so 
ijustly entitles him. 

TO PREVENT THE FLY IN 
TURNIPS. 


HINTS 





“ To prevent the ravages of this insect, vari- 
ous modes have been recommended, which may 
be arranged under the following heads:—1. 
Destruction of the fly ;—2. Rendering the tur- 
;nip les$ attractive ;—3. Quickening its growth ; 
cand, 4. Improving its culture. 

“1. To destroy the fly, it has been recommend- 
ed, to roll the land at midnight, while the dew is on 
‘the ground, by means ot which these insects 
may be crushed against the moist earth.* Boards 
have been smeared with tar, and drawn across 
the land, for the fly to skip on them, and be 
caught; and a trap has been invented, by which 
considerable numbers have been taken ;—train- 
oil, and sulphur, have been used with the seed. 
Quick-lime has been often suggested ; and lime 
saturated with ammonia inthe preparation of 
gas, has been accurately tried ; but all in vain. 

“2. To render the turnip less attractive, 
quick-lime has been used, sown when the dew was 
strong on the plants. The ground has been 
brushed with the leaves of the elder tree. Tur- 
nips have been sown in the furrow, as well as 
on the ridge; and radish seed has been used in 
small quantities, the turnip-fly being particu- 
larly fond of the raddish plant. 

“3. The growth of the plant is quickened, 
by the application of a proper quantity of suita- 
ble ;manure, and placing it immediately under 
the plant. And, 

“4, The culture of the plant is improved, by 
sowing a great quantity of the seed, (about three 
pounds per acre;) also by carefully weeding the 
crop, and frequently stirring the soil.” 

The distinction between guickening the growth 
of the plants, and improving their culture, is 
not very obvious. Our Norfolk correspondent 
Ff. observes, that with a fine tilth, and the land 
not very recently manured, he has rarely suf- 
fered any serious injury. ‘This remark is satis- 
factory fortwo reasons ; first, that in the broad- 
cast way it suggests the benefit of early manur- 
ing, that the material may be thoroughly mixed 
and covered; and second, it explains and justi- 
fies the success of the ridge-system, because by 
it the manure is certainly covered, though re- 
cently afifilied. 

“It is well known, where attention, has been 
paid to the means of quickening the growth, 
and improving the culture of the plant, that 
the fly is not to be apprehended. The plan of 
cultivating turnips in ridges, as originally prac- 
tised by Mr. Dawson, of Frogden, in Roxburgh- 
shire, and now established with so much suc- 


} 





* Mr. Vagg’s flan of night-rolling, was to kill 
the slug, to which he erroneously attributed the 
the mischief. 





it has been employed for the express frurpfrose of 





a SD 
cess at Holkham, will certainly, in a great mea- 
sure, prevent the ravages of that destructive in- 
sect:—but it is quite a mistake to suppose, that 
the plan is only calculated for such a soil and 
climate as that of Holkham, for it had long 
been previously adopted, notonly in Roxburgh- 
shire, but in Berwickshire, the Lothians, North- 
umberland, and other districts in Scotland and 
England. Still, however, there are ungenial 
soils, as Mr. Rhodest very properly observes, 
where it would be desirable to cultivate turnips, 
and where very strong measures, for the des 
truction of the fly, would be of the greatest 
utility. It is, doubtless, a fair field, on which 
chemistry may exercise its powers; at the same 
time, if security can be obtained by simple 
means, it would be more desirable. 

“In looking over my notes on this subject, I 
find that other methods have been resorted to, 








{for proteeting the turnip crop, besides those enu- 


merated by Mr. Rhodes. 

“Some have recommended taking the seed 
of the same year, and of a former year, and mix- 
ing them together. Then to steep one half of 
the seed, thus mixed, in water, for twenty-four 
hours, and then to mix the whole together. By 
this previous management, the turnips will rise 
ut four different periods; and though the fly may 
destroy some of the plants, there will yet re- 


Main a sufficient quantity for a crop, more espe- 


cially if the quantity of seed used, is at the rate 
of abont three poundsf{ per acre.” 


CODE OF AGRICULTURE. 

In treating of the Diseases <f Wheat, Sir John 
Sinclair quotes an authority in p. 420, in which 
some experiments are stated to shew which sorts 
of wheat in common use, are most in danger of 
this distructive malady. The result is rendered 
obscure by the fault of the author referred to in 
the note, or by the customary haste of writing 
without points, on a subject in which the prin- 
ters are not able to discriminate. The experi- 
ment was made in Torney Fen, in the year 1819, 
for the purpose of noticing comparative frroduce, 
quality, disease, and value of varieties; and es- 
pecially to observe which sort would appear 
best adapted to the fen-lands; not the outside, 
but the middle of the field was chosen, and the 
soil was black mould, a little shallow, and mix- 
ed with poor clay. We copy the result verba- 
tim from the code, for the purpose of correct- 
ing the errors of the press. 

“1. Hungary white, or chitty wheat, short 
strawed red. These were nearly free from mil- 
dew, and were superior in the order in which 
they are placed. 

“2, Square-eared white, velvet white, or egg- 
shell, were pretty good, but diseased. 

** Old red lammas, (awned and smooth,) Sus- 
sex thicket hedge-row. These were much worse 
mildewed; they are all red wheats, 

“ Talavera-Cape wheat. These were almost 
good for nothing; not merely with the mildew, 
but partly owing to the May frost.” 

The meaning of the above is—1. That the 
Hungary white was the freest from mildew, and 
the best in quality; next to this was the Esser 
white (or chitty wheat;) third, was the short- 
strawed red. 

2. The sguare-eared white, andthe velvet white 
(or egg-shell wheat) were pretty good, but dis- 
eased 


3. The old red Lammas (both varieties.) The 
Sussex thicket and the hedge-row wheat (all of 
them red wheats) were much worse mildewed. 





t See Farmers’ Journal, 28th July, 1820. 
$ This word in the Code, is unfortunately 
printed bushels. 
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4. ine /ulavera ana Cafe wheats, were ve- 
ry bad; the latter had no wheat in it. 

The foregoing confusion is not at all to be at- 
tributed to the Right Honourable Author, whose 
sagacity and practical knowledge are much su- 
perior to such lapses or oversights; but for 
the sake of those who gather their notiotis of ag- 
riculture principally from reading, and also of 
those agriculturists who may be unacquainted 
with some of these sorts, and may wish to try 
them, we have thought it needful to insert these 
corrections, 

ON PREVENTING THE RAVAGES OF 

THE TURNIP FLY. 
North Creek, Burnham, Norfolk, 
June 9th, 1821. 
Sir, 

Many experiments have been tried to prevent 
the flies from destroying the young ‘Turnips, and 
I have tried several myself, but have found none 
so effectual as early horse-hoeing them. Mr. 
Coke stated at his meeting last year, that by his 
early horse-hocing he had saved his from their 
ravages. I immediately horse-hoed mine, that 
were then covered with flies, and ina few days, 
I believe, would have been all destroyed. I re- 





commended a friend of mine to hoe his, that were 
sown the same time as mine were ; he said he 
thought them too young, he would therefore wait 
a few days till they were a little larger ; he did 
so, and they were all destroyed, (forty acres :) the; 
ground was then ploughed, and sowed with white; 
Turnips ; while my Swedes were saved, I be-! 
lieve, wholly by that means. I now write to) 
state a similar experiment this year. I drilled’ 
my swedes on the 12th May last; on the 26th 


termined to steep my seed previous to sowing, 
having observed several seeds with holes similar 
to those in the hazel-nut and filb@t, made by the 
curculio nucum, I steeped six founds of seed, 
and found nearly or quite one jiint swim at the 
top ; this I carefully skimmed off, and on exami- 
nation found them, many as above described, but 
by far the major part containing a small grub, 
which I have very little doubt to be the grub of 
the Turnip Fly ; and which Linfer would have 
been hatched inthe ground, had the seeds con- 
taining them been sown. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your’s obediently, 
JOHN HALL. 

J?° The Editor of the Farmers’ Journal was 
some years ago very earnestly employed upon 
this thought, and made a number of experiments. 
Like atrue projector, he is yet willing to believe 
these may be something in it, though not a cer- 
tain remedy.—£ditor. 


REMEDY FOR THE TURNIP FLY. 
Bold, near Warrington, June 14, 1821. 
Sir, 
I observe in your intelligent paper many reme- 
dies for destroying the Turnip Fly ; and in addi- 


‘tion, I beg leave to present to your notice a reme- 


dy I have practised at different times when an- 
noyed by these destructive little insects. I have 
been a turnip grower for these last twenty-five 
oo. and until 1815 to a considerable extent.— 

y remedy for destroying the Turnip Fly, is to 

et a quantity of lime from the kilns, in lumps or 
shells, which I put into a shed, or under cover, 
and slack it with tobacco water ; when it is slack- 
ed into a powder, I cause it tobe sown carefully 





SS 





ges of these noxious reptiles, in any way practica- 
ble. Where many rooks resort, they will bore 
after and destroy some of them; but owing to 
their numbers, and the manner in which they en- 
trench themselves, the aid and assistance of those 
birds in this respect can be but of iittle avail.— 
Now then good Sir, if you, or any of your intelli- 
gent correspondents, can and will have the good- 
ness to point out an-effectual method to lessen 
their numbers in any considerable degree, before 
the sowing season comes on, it will be an eminent 
service to the growers and consumers of that al- 
most invaluable plant. It is highly vexatious to 
see a fine flourishing crop, after having escaped 
the mischievous consequences of the fly, exhibit 
the pernicious effects of the grub; but it is one 
of the miseriesof the farmer’s life to witness de- 
vastations of this kind. The flourishing aspect 
is soon changed ; an enemy has attacked them 
at the root, and the presage of inevitable de- 
struction is soon, alas too soon, realized. Iam a 
new correspondent, andas I have many facts and 
observations relative to agricultural affairs, some 
of anolder and others of a later date, in my pos- 
session, if they meet your approval, may be in- 
duced to address you in future, 
Your’s very respectfully, 
A FARMER. 





Unredeemed and Unfunded Debt of England 
and Ireland forthe last ten years :— 
1812 . .£684,743,399 | 1817 . .£848,282,477 


1813 .. 716,090,573] 1818 .. 843,514,767 
1814... 799,288,436] 1819 .. 844,962,321 
1815 .. $21,740,214] 1820... 843,388,804 
1816 .. 864,822,540] 1821 .. 845,100,931 


In 1786 the total debt was about £250,000,000 ; 
in 1796 it had risen to £328,000,000 ; andin 1806 


horse-hoed them, on the 29th horse-hoed them upon the young plants. If any farmer will try to near £608,000,000. 


again, and this day, the 9th of June, horse hoed this simple remedy, his turnip crop may be saved} 
from the destruction of the Fly. Immediately | 


them a third and last time: they grew rapidly af- 
ter the two first hoeings, and will be cross-hoed, 


after rain, or while the dew is on the turnips, is 





Tuesday se’nnight a young man was backed for 


1:20 guineas to go sixteen miles in two hours, on a 


on Monday next by hand,—fine plants. Aneigh- the best time for sowing the lime, when it ad-|two-mile piece marked out on the Bristol-road, 


bour of mine who had sowed histhe same time 
mine were, I advised to hoe them the same time! 


heres to the leaves of the young plants. 
If you consider these hasty remarks worthy of 


near Gloucester,, which he accomplished two 
mimutes. and a half within the given time. In 


Idid mine, with those hoes invented by Mr.'a corner of your valuable paper, it will oblige,'consequence of a fali of thick small rain the road 


Blaikie, as no other kind can be used without 
covering the Turnips with mould in their young 
state. He said he could catch the flies on Mr. 
Paul’s plan, and save his: he attempted to do 
so, by going over the ground many times day af- 
ter day, and although he caught a great number 
they beat him at last, and destroyed his Turnips. 
He has now ploughed the ground, and sown a 
second time. Ilent him my drill, and deposited 
the same quantity of seed 1 did ; the plants look- 
ed as well as mine, and I have no doubt that if, 





Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
JAMES FAIR. 


ON THE GRUB WORM. 
Isle of Wight, June 1, 1821. 
Sir, 
Amidst the various observations, queries, &c. 
relative tothe culture and failure of that very 
uncertain of crops, Turnips, it has struck me as 





became so greasy for the last hour that he ran in 
his stockings without shoes. 
- —> ) ae 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 
The following information concerns farmers 
as much as other persons; I therefore send it 


a little strange that none of your numerous cor-;to you. 


respondents have communicated any observations 


It is high time that stage and hack owners 


he had hoed them, instead of setting his trap tojon those most destructive animals, the Grub ’should know, that they are responsible for the 


catch the flies, his plants would have been ready 


Worms. 


It was my lot last year to have suffered’ conduct of those they employ to drive ther car- 


to have been cross-hoed as soonas mine. I have. greatly by their depredations, for in one particu-|riages.—Scarce a month passes, without the 
just now left my hoes at work, and set down to Jar field I sowed the seed time after time, but all'publication of an accident to a passenger, ow- 


write thisin haste, to catch the post for an early 
insertion in your Journal, as I hope this informa- 
tion may be useful tothe public. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
THOMAS HEROD, 
PREVENTION OF THE TURNIP FLY. 
Little Marshall, Ide, near Exeter, Devon, 
June 15, 1822. 
Sir, 

The time being soshort between this and the 
period of turnip sowing, J leave more minute in- 
vestigation to future opportunity, and hasten to in- 
form you, for the general information of your 
readers, of acircumstance that has just occurred 
tome. Bejng about to sow a small plot of two 
acres and a half of turnips early, that I might 


to no good purpose ; end if search were made! 


around a plant which had been bitten at the root, 
and appeared in a Cying state, it was no uncom- 
mon thing to discover from one to ten of these 
creatures, a little under the surface, and ready to 
play the same game over again, as often as the 
seedsman v ould afford them the oyportunity ; and 
this was the case more particularly to a pretty 
large breadth about the middle of the field, ex- 
tending in the direction of from east to west, 
whilst the north and south, although in some 
measure affected, were not in so great adegree as 
the former. These are enemies not so easily de- 
stroyed, or their pernicious effects so effectually 
guarded against as the fly. Many remedies are 
said to be capable of saving the crop from the lat- 
ter, but these under-ground depredators seem 
almost to set us at defiance, as I have never 





have a double chance ot escaping the Fly, 1 de- 


lieard of any sure preservative against the rava- 





ing tothe shameful neglect of the drivers, who 
are in the constant practice of racing, and of 
leaving their seats, while the stage is full, and 
going to a tavern to refresh themselves. 

Mr. Dana of Connecticut, and late a member 
of Congress, will be disablec for life, from frac- 
tures of his limbs, occasioned by the horses 
running away in a stage, and oversetting it, 
while the driver was thus employed. One or 
two examples beii g made, would teach others 
a useful lesson, The extract is from a late 
English paper. 

Caution To Drivers.—An action was lately 
brought in the Sheriff’s Court at Lancaster, 
against the pt obenedn of one of the coaches from 
Liverpool to Manchester, for carelessly driving 
the coach onthe 21st of May, by which it was 
overturned near the new bridge, Water Street, 


|in Manchester, and the plaintiff’s wife was dread- 
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fully hurt. She was violently bruised, her face 
was also much lacerated, and will be marked for 
life ; she was confined for six weeks in Manches- 
ter before she could be removed to her residence 
at Liverpool; and she is not yet recovered from 
the effects of her injuries. She was ina state 
of pregnancy at the time. As the defendants 
had permitted judgment to go by default, the 
only question for the Jury was the amount of 
damages to be given to the plaintiff: these they 
fixed at £300, and that sum was awarded to the 
plaintiff. 

A CASE IN point.—On the 22d of May, Mr. 
Charles Coon took his passage in the stage at 
Albany, to return to his family at Johnstown. 
As the stage entered Schenectady, it overtook 
the opposition stage, and the driver undertook 
to pass the other stage, when one of the hind 
wheels came off, and the stage was overset, full 
of passengers, all of whom were more or less 
injured. r. Coon had one finger torn to pieces, 
and his wrist severely bruised. The amputa- 
tion of the finger was found necessary: the 
most violent spasms succeeded in a few days, 
and continued till the termination of his life on 
the 7th June. Many more instances of serious 
accidents are recollected, and others must be fa- 
miliar to all of us. A few examples being made of 
stage owners, would lead to caution on their 


parts. 
——- () <——_—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
July 9, 1822. 
DEAR SrR, 

Your printer has made of my letter (page 118 
of this vol.) arrant nonsense :—instead of “ Bark, 
shells and sea marl,” I said, as plainly as possible, 
that the improvements were effected by bank- 
shells and sea-ware. The sea-ware is, by cor- 
ruption, generally calléd sea-ore, (see Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, where it is alsocalled sea-wreck, sea- 
tangle, and sea-weed.) Many improvements of 
the soil have been made in Talbot by sfe//-mari, 
(decayed cockle shells, &c.) but the shells I al- 
luded to, under the term “ bank-shells,” are oys- 
ter-shells, which are found on the margins of our 
creeks and Rivers, supposed to have been left by 
the Indians, and are now nezrly decomposed, and 
make an excellent manure. 

Instead of “ the facts on the sfot,” Iam made 
to say ** the ¢racts and the sfot,” there are other 
trifling errors, which I do not regard ; but those 
1 have pointed out are too provoking to one who 
wishes to preserve the reputation of common 
sense to pass over in silence, pray correct them. 


It has been thought best to publish the above, 
although the errors complained of were all cor- 
rected before many papers had left the press. 

kditor American Farmer. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL EXHI- 
BITION 

The committee on househould manufactures at 
the late agricultural exhibition near this city, of- 
fer the following report, and award and recom- 
mend the following premiums: 

1. To John Philson for 30 yards of brown linen 
diaper, with a damask figure, from flax raised in 
Philadelphia very ony water rotted, 10 dollars. 

2. Mrs. Rachael Fish, of Philadelphia, for 26 
yards of fine linen shirting, $10. [Besides the 
above, Mrs. Fish exhibited two very fine elegant 
mixed woollen and cotton counterpanes, the ma- 
terials spun and dycd in the family ; and has also 
manufactured during the past year 43 yards of 


carpeting, 100 yards of sheeting, 45 yards of pil- 
low caseing, 14 of bed ticking. ] 

3. To Dr. Rose, of Montrose, Susquehanna 
county, for 120"pounds of fine maple sagar, equal 
to any brown sugar imported, the only sample of- 
fered, 8dollars. [There being no maple sugar 
made in Philadelphia county, it was resolved, 
that the premium for it be open toall the state.] 

The following articles were also exhibited.— 
They were not included among those specified for 
premiums in the printed list, but the committee 
recommend the annexed rewai ds. 

1. To Archibald Campbell, for 25 yards of lin- 
en drilling of excellent quality, of three dozen 
yarn, 10 dollars. [A. Campbell has also made 600 
yards of the same quality drilling, some of which 
has sold for 35 cents per yard. ‘The flax was spun 
partly inthe public Alms House of Philadelphia, 
and partly by women hired by the “ Female Hos- 
pitable Society.”’] 

2. To William Latham for two counterpanes, 
of mixed woolen and cotton, 10 quarters wide, 
full size, without seam, § dollars. 

3.To Mrs. Sarah Sproul for a carpet of patty- 
pan figure, made of scraps of coloured cloth, 
chiefly blue and red, and which would probably 
have been lost if not thus used, 5 dollars. 

4. To Mrs. Hannah Johnson, for a very elegant 
white cotton counterpane, figure worked with the 
needle, 5 dollars. 

5. To Mrs. Parker for a substantial woollen 
carpet, Turkey pattern, and needle worked, 5 
dollars. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Warder, Jr. sent a number of 
handsome fine napkins and table cloths made in 
her family; these had been some years in use. 

Miss Sophia Elliott sent a handsome cotton 
counterpane. 

Miss Sophia D’Autrichy sent a bush contain- 
ing anumber of silk worms forming Cocoons, 
several pounds of which she last year raised.— 
The committee regret that this branch of do- 
mestic iudustry is not more attended to bythe 
families of our farmers, and recommend the ex- 
ample of Miss D’Autrichy to their imitation. 

Mr. M‘Cauly sent specimens of his manufac- 
tures. 

1 Cotton oil cloth. 

2 do. on baize. 

3 Linen oil cloths, all very smooth and plia- 
ble. The composition of the latter is improved: 
the article is in use for carriage curtains: it does 
not require greasing, and does not harden in the 
sun, and is hence particularly calculated for a 
southern climate. 

Messrs. Rankin and Fowle, sent two very fine 
specimens of their beaver hats, and Mr. Wool- 
worth several light and neat cotton hats. These 
articles did not properly come within the notice 
of the committee, but are mentioned from the 
satisfaction they gave the members. 

RICHARD PETERS, 
JAMES MEASE, 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 
REUBEN HAINES, 
STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
ROBERTS VAUX. 


at 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
Georgetown, June 27th, 1822. 


I observe in your last paper a writer who signs 
himself a bit of a jockey, tells of a race of one 
mile run by Firetail and Pumpkin, in one min- 
ute four and a half seconds: is not this a mis- 
take? the swiftest Quarter races I ever saw run 
here, was by the famoushorse, Shad; the other by 
the Loudoun Sorrel, was twenty six seconds, at 
the rate of one hundred and four seconds to a 
mile; and Ithink no horse in England can run 





a mile faster than one of our first rate quarter 
horses can a quarter of a mile—(at the rate I 
mean.) 

Twenty six seconds toa quarterof a mile is 50 
feet 10 inches toa second. 

One Minute four and a half secendsto a mile, 
is about 81 feet 9 inches. 

Impossible ' besides, 
4f't. 26i’s, 10°44 the 0 has been mistaken for a 
a °104 distinction between 1, for min- 
ute, and 44, when it was one hundred and four 
seconds and an half. I suspect it is an English- 
man who isa bit of a jockey. 
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JG DON CARLOS. The very fine 3 year 
old ass, Don Carlos exhibited at the last Mary- 
land Cattle Show, and much, and justly admired 
by all who saw him—isfor sale, For terms enquire 
of the Editor of the American Farmer. 

This valuable animal was purchased at Malta 
by Purser S. Hambleton, who took great pains to 
procure one of the finest to be had in that coun- 
try, and he truly merits the compliment bestowed 
on him by the committee, being uncommonly 
large and beautiful of his age. 

The owner being about to go again to sea, is 
willing to dispose of him on terms upon which 
such an animal can rarely be had. 

The following is the notice taken of Don Car- 
los — 

The Committee regret that no premium is at 
their disposal for the very fine Maltese Jack, Don 
Carlos, imported by S. Hambleton, Esq. of the 
U.S. Navy ; but they recommend him earnestly 
for a discretionary premium*, and are of opinion 
that Mr. Hambleton with many officers in that 
service, are entitled to the thanks of the agri- 
cultural community for many public spirited and 
patriotic acts of this kind, whereby the interests 
of agriculture must be essentially and permanent- 
ly promoted, 

ROBERT PATTERSON, 
CHARLES S. RIDGELY, 
JOHN HUNTER. 


Scommitee 


* This was bestowed by an unanimous vote of 
the society. 
———<—<— 0 ———_ 
i7 TURNIP SEED. Ruta Baga, Purple 
Top, and White Norfolk turnip seed, which 
the Editor of the Farmer can confidently re- 


commend—for sale by 
W. F. REDDING. 


—— 0 

Flour from the wagons, $7—Wharf do. $6 50 
to 6 75—White wheat, $117 to $120—Corn, 70 
cts. —Rye, 60 to65 cts —Herrings, No. 1, $3 to $3 
25—No. 2, do. $2 75 to $3—Shad, No. 1, $7 to 
$7 25—No. 2, do. $6 to $6 50. No variation in 
prices of other articles. 

MARYLAND TOBACCO.—The fine bright 
yellow, none in market, much in demand—Good 
red, $8 to 12—Common do. $5 to $7, and in de- 
mand—Inferior, $3 to $5—Dark brown, $2 to $5 
50—Seconds, $1 to $5. 
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We have now several varieties of the barberry- 
shrub cultivated in England, one of which was 
brought from Candia in 1759, and another from 
Siberia in 1790; but it possesses no advantage 
over our native kind of this fruit. 


HORTICULTURE. 


POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 

An Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry. Philips. 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 131.) 
BARBERRY—BERBERIS; 
OR, THE PIPPERIDGE-BUSH. 

In Botany, a Genus of the Class Hexandria 








BEECH.—FAGUS. 


A Genus of the Castanea, or Chesnut Tree, and 
of the Class Monecia Polyandria. 

Monogynia. | , ‘ The beech is one of the handsomest of our na- 

The common barberry-bush is a native of this tive forest-trees, which, in stateliness and gran- 
country ; and notwithstanding the high state of|qdeur of outline, vies with the oak. It seems to 
cultivation this kingdom is now arrived at, it is\have been greatly admired by the ancients.— 
still to be found growing wild in many parts of/Pjiny says, “* There was alittle hill called Carne, 
the northern counties. Gerard says, in his time jn the territory of Tusculum, not far from the 
(1597) most of the hedges near Colnbrook were! city of Rome, that was clad and beautified with 
nothing else but barberry-bushes. a grove and tufts of Beech-trees, which were as 
It is now very properly introduced into our gar-' even and round in the head as if they had been 
dens and shrubberies, being both ornamental and cyrjous!y trimmed with garden shears.” He 
useful ; but it requires caution in planting, not to adds, “this grove was, in old times, consecrated 
have it near the house or principal walks, on ac- to Diana, by the common consent of all the in- 
count of its offensive smell when in blossom.— habitants of Latium, who paid their devotions 
The flowers are small, but beautiful ; and On there.” This author mentions one of these 
their first appearance have a perfume similar to heech-trees, of such beauty, that Passienus Cris- 








the cowslip, which changes toa putrid and most 
disagreeable scent, particularly towardsthe even- 
ing and at the decay of the flowers. I havea bar- 
berry-tree in my garden near twenty feet in 
height, the branches of which extend over a cir- 
cumference of sixty-feet. It has been covered 
with blossoms this spring, and had a pleasing ef- 
fect in the shrubbery ; but was so offensive for 
about a fortnight, that no one would walk near it 
during that time. It seems particularly attrac- 
tive to singing birds wherever it is planted, espe- 


cially the bullfinch and the goldfinch, both of 


which often build in these bushes. 

A very singular circumstance has been stated 
respecting the barberry-shrub,—that corn sown 
near it, proves abortive, the ears being in general 
destitute of grain ; and that this influence is 
sometimes extended to a distance of three or 
four hundred yards across a field. This is a just 
cause for banishing it from the hedge-rows of 
our arable fields, for which, otherwise, it’s thorny 
branches would have made adesirable fence.— 
When this coral-like fruit isripe, it adds much to 
the beauty of the garden ; but it’s acidity is so 
great, that even the birds refuse to eat it. 

I conclude it is the fruit called appendices by 
the ancients. 
thorny bush called affrendix, having red berries 
hanging from the branches which were called af- 
frendices :” he adds, *‘ these berries, either raw by 
themselves, or dried, and boiled in wine, are good 
to stay the flux of the body.” 1 find, by Gerard’s 
account, that the leaves were formerly used in 
salad, and to season meat with: he also says, 
“The green leaves of the barberry-bush stamp- 
ed, and made into sauce, as that made of sorrel 
called green sauce, doth cool hot stomachs, and 
those that are vexed with hot burning agues, and 
procureth appetite.” 

Barberries are of an agreeable, cooling, astrin- 

ent taste, which creates appetite. A conserve 
is made from this fruit that is refreshing, and 
strengthens the stomach, and is good against 
diarrheas and dysenteries. ‘i he juice, or decoc- 
tion, abates the inflammation of the fauces and 
tonsils, and heals scorbutic gums.—Arookes. 

Pickled barberries make a handsome garnish 
for all white dishes, where acids can be introdu- 
ced: this fruit is alsoused for making syrup, lo- 
zenges, &c.° 

The bark of the tree isa good medicine against 
the jaundice, and all obstructions and foulness of 
the viscera. The inner bark of this tree, with 
the assistance of alum dyesa bright yellow : in 
Poland it is used for colouring of leather. 


Pliny says, “ Thereis a kind of 


pus, an excellent orator, who was twice consul, 
and afterwards married the Empress Agrippina, 
was so much attached to, that he not only repo- 
sed under it, but sprinkled it plentifully with 
wine, and would even embrace it. 

Manius Curius, after he had subdued his ene- 
mies, protested with an oath, that of all the 
booty and pillage taken from them, he had reserv- 
ed nothing for himself but a cruet, or little ewer, 
made of beech-wood, wherein he might sacrifice 
to the gods. 

The beech, it will be observed, from the class 

-it is ranged under, produces both male and female 
‘flowers on the sametree. The fruit succeeds the lat- 
ter blossoms, which havea one-leafed empalement, 
cut into four parts, but have no petals: the ger 
men is fixed to the empalement, which after- 
;wards becomes a roundish capsule, armed with 
soft pines opening in three cells, each containing 
a triangular nut, called the beech mast. This 
nut is palatable tothe taste, but when eaten in 
great quantities occasions head-aches and giddi- 
ness; nevertheless, when dried and ground into 
meal, it makes a wholesome bread. This fruit 
is celebrated for having enabled the inhabitants of 
Scio, one of the Iénian Islands, to sustain a me- 
morable siege, which they did by the beech 
masts and acorns that their island afforded. 


The finest beech-trecs in England are said to 
grow in Hampshire. The forest of St. Leonard, 
near Horsham, in Sussex, abounds with noble 
beech-trees. The cottagers of this forest inform 
you, that when St. Leonard wished to rest be- 
neath these trees, he was disturbed during the 
day by the biting of vipers, and that his repose 
was broken inthe night by the warbling of night- 
ingales, andon that account they were removed 
by his prayers, since which time tradition says of 
this forest,— 


The viper has ne’er been known to sting, 
Or the nightingale e’er heard to sing. 


The shade of the beech-tree is very injurious 
to most sorts of plants that grow near it, but is 
generally believed to be very salubrious to hu- 
man bodies. The leaves of the beech are collected 
in the autumn, to fill mattresses instead of flock 
or straw, as they remain sweet, and continue 
soft, for many years. Tochew beech-leaves is 
accounted good for the gums and teeth. The 
Romans used beech-leaves and honey to restore 
the growth of hair, which had fallen off in sick- 
ness. 

The timber of these trees, in point of actual 
use, follows next to the oak and the ash, and is 
little inferior to the elm for water pees. Be- 
tween the years 1790 and 1800, when John Al- 
dredge, Esq. of New Lodge St. Leonard’s Forest, 
was causing fish-ponds to be dug in that neigh- 
bourhood, the workmen found scantlings of beech 
timber, and trunks of these trees, squared out, 
which were supposed to have been buried inthe 
earth since the time of the Romans, as there is 
no record mentioning that part of the forest hav- 
ing beeneither cleared, or ponds made since.— 
Beech-timber is subject to worms when exposed 
to the air without paint. It is used by wheel- 
wrights and chairmakers, and also by turners for 
making domestic wooden ware, such as bowls, 
shovels, &c. Bedsteads and other furniture are 
often made with thistimber ; and no wood split 
so fine, or holds so well together, as beech, so 
that boxes, swordsheaths, and a variety of other 
'things, are made from it. When the art of split- 
ting this wood was first known in England, the 
parties who used it kept the method a profound 
secret for many years. 

BLACKBERRY.—RUBUS ; 
OR, BRAMBLE BERRY. 
A Species of Raspberry.—In Botany, a Genus of 
the Icosandria Polygnia Class. 





An oil, equal in flavour to the best olive oil, 
with the advantage of keeping longer without 
becoming rancid, may be obtained from the nuts 
by pressure. It is very common in Picardy and 
other parts of France, where the masts abound ; 
in Silesia, it is used by the country people in- 
stead of butter. The cakes which remain from 
\the pressure are given to fatten swine, oxen, or 
‘poultry. A bushel of masts are said to produce 
a gallon of clean oil, but the beech-tree seldom 
produces a full crop of masts oftener than once 
\in three years. 

A few years .ago, an attempt was made to in- 
troduce the making of beech-oil in this country, 
and a patent was granted to the projector; but 
the difficulty of bringing the country people into 
any new measure, however beneficial to them, is 
so great, that it often destroys the best concerted 
projects. In this instance it was found, that they 
would rather let the swine consume the masts, 
than suffer their children to collect them for sale 


| 


i 


salad oil in England. 

In the reign of George the First, I find a peti- 
tion was made for letters patent for making but- 
ter from beech-nuts. 





to the patentee, and thus failed the making of 


The bramble derives it’s Latin name, rudus, 
from the redness of the twigs and juice of the 
fruit. Pliny informs us, “* that the propagation of 
trees by layers, was taught the ancients by the 
bramble-bush.” 


Some bow their vines, which, buried in the plain, 
Their tops, in distant arches, rise again. 
Dryden’s Virgil. 


“The berries,” says Pliny, “are the food of 
man, and have a desiccative and astringent virtue, 
and serve as a most appropriate remedy for the 
gums and inflammation of the tonsils.” The 
flowers also, as well as the berries of the bram- 
ble, were considered by the ancicnts as remedies 
against the worst of serpents. They are diure- 
tic, and the juice pressed out of the tendrils, or 
young shoots, of brambles:stamped, and after- 
wards reduced into the consistency of honey by 
standing in the sun, is, says the above author, 
“a singular medicine taken inwardly, or applied 
outwardly, for allthe diseases of the mouth and 
eyes, as well as for the quinsy,” &c. The young 
shoots, eaten as asalad, will fasten teeth that are 
loose. The roots of the bramble, boiled in wine, 
were esteemed one of the best astringents by the 
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Koman physicians, who preferred the juice of 
blackberries to that of mulberries for the infirmi- 
ties of the mouth. Brookes says, “the fruit, 
when ripe, is cooling, and quenches thirst ; and 
the leaves pounded, and applied to ringworms, 
and ulcers of the legs, will heal them in a short 
time.” Boerhaave affirms, that the roots taken 
out of the earth in February or March, and boil- 
ed with honey, are an excellent remedy against 
the dropsy. 

The jam made from blackberries is now much 
uscd in sore throats caused by colds, and is given 
in slight fevers. he 

The juice of blackberry mixed with raisin wine, 
before it has fermented, will give it both the co- 
lour and flavour of claret. 

There is a kind of this fruit, called rudus cexsi- 
us, or Gew-berry, but which Gerard calls rudus 
saxatilis, or stone-berry ; the protuberances of 
which are much larger, and fewer in number, 
than those of the common blackberry. Itis ge- 
nerally found trailing on the banks of hedge-rows, 
or in hazel copses, seldom growing above a foot 
high. This is aberry of excellent flavour, and 
well deserving aplace in cultivated grounds, as it 
must be equa)ly beneficial to society that our na- 
tive fruits should be improved, as well as that 
new varieties should be imported from climates 
that can give but little hope of their thriving 
without the aid of artificial heat. 

( To be Continued. ) 
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RELPORT 


To the House of Delegates, by the Committee 
to whom was referred, the kxecutive Commu- 
nicatian relating to the appointment of Com- 
missioners to inspect the Potomac River, with 
Accompanying Documents ; to which is added, 


Mr. Millard’s Resolutions on Iniernal Im- 
frrovement. December Session, 1821. Pud- 
lished in the American Farmer, 6y order of 
the House of Delegates. 


The Committee to whom was referred the 
communication of the executive relating to the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to inspect and ex- 
amine the Potomac river, beg leave to report: 
That they have had the same under consider- 
ation. From the nature of their commission, 
they did not feel themselves confined to the sub-| 
ject of the report of said Commissioners to the; 
executive, but thought that they were at liber- 
ty toexamine and report upon all matters of 
interest, connected with the improvement of 
that abundant and important river, Potomac. 
Your committee felt themselves more impe- 
riously commanded to take such view of the sub- 
ject, by the fact, that two reports thereon, the 
one originating in the senate, the other in this 
house, have been laid upon your table since 
the subject was committed to their consideration, 
to the justice of either of which reports, your 
committee cannot assent, but are convinced, 
that the errors and miscalculation in said re- 
ports, have arisen from a want of attention 
on the part of the authors, to the advantages 
of this river, fondly hoping, that nothing there- 
in can be imputable to local or sectional feel- 
ings and prejudices. Nevertheless, your com- 
mittee greatly regret, that so far as this river 
has. been the subject of one, if not both of said 
seports, the authors seem to have been in pur- 
suit of difficulties and ro arena to its im- 
provement, rather than the means of making 
useful, a river so justly the pride of the state, 
and so anxiously looked to by the founder of our 
republic, not only as a source of wealth and im- 





portance to this state, but as a bond of union 
between the remotest points of this widely ex- 
tended empire. In evidence of the difficulties 
attending the improvement of the Potomac, the 
committee of the senate have incorporated in 
their report, an extract from a communication 
made by Mr. Latrobe to Mr. Gallatin in 1808, 
as follows: “* The trade of this canal, especially 
during the year 1807, has been so great, that 
there appears every prospect of its becoming 
a productive work, in those years in which 
there is a considerable and equal quantity of wa- 
ter in the river, dut on this circumstance it 
must always defend. The information respect- 
ing it which can be obtained from the company 
on the spot, renders it unnecessary for me to 
say more upon it.” Your committee humbly 
conceive, that no stronger language could have 
been used in commendation of the improvements 
of this river then effected, than that used by 
Mr. Latrobe in the above extract. The com- 
mittee of the senate, deeming it wise to print mn 
italics a partof said extract, which is not italici- 
sed in the original, your committee will pass 
from it with this single remark, that with great 
deterance to the opinions of the authors of the 
report, we apprehend the utility of every ca- 
nal, will depend upon its being supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of water, for the transpor- 
tation of the produce to which its geographical si- 
tuation entitles it. Your committee have iooked in 
vain, for the doubts of the practicability of impro- 
ving this river, contained in the above extract, 
discovered and referred to by the committee of; 
the senate, and insist that all to be inferred; 
therefrom, is favourable to any just plan of im- 
proving the river, that the legislature may in its 
wisdom adopt. If your committee were dispo-; 
sed to view this as a contest between those in-; 
terested in the improvement of the Potomac, ! 
and others equaliy interested in the improvement; 
of the Susquehannah, they would find no diffi- 
culty in extractin, from Mr. Latrobe’s commu- 
nication, the suggestion of numerous, real, and 
almost insuperable obstacles to the improve- 
ment of the Susquehannah; yet they hope, 
those obstacles have been magnified in Mr. La- 
trobe’s report, and recommend to the attention 
of the state this last mentioned river. 

‘The improvement of the Susquehannah is an 
object of great importance, and will doubtless 
contribute to the wealth of the state; but in the 
opinion of your committee, the greatest ad vanta- 
ges resulting from such improvement, must be 
gathered by a sister state ; yet-we trust, that no 
teeling of selfishsiess will induce this state to de- 
lay useful and profitable improvements, because a 
neighbouring state may participate in their advan- 
tages. 5 : 

The Potomac, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, presents at this moment, the point where 
ought to begin, the first operations of that spirit 
of improvement, now manifestly awaked in Mary- 
land. it runs through a tract. of country equal in 
soil and fertility to any in thé habitable globe, 
and far surpassing any other, over which the 
state has jurisdiction or control. It is visited 
by numerous tributary streams, all of which 
pass through rich valleys, which promise to pour 
their wealth into this state when the highway 
shall be established, through which nature in- 
tended it should pass. 

We beg leave to present to the view of the 
house, the various creeks and rivers which con- 
tribute to swell the waters of this river, in its 
course from the Allegany mountains to tide wa- 
ter. It receives on the Maryland shore Will’s, 
Evit’s Town, Fifteen mile, Sideling Hill, Tono- 
loway, Licking, Conococheague, Antietam and 
Cotoctin creeks, and the river Manocasy; on 
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the Virginia shore, the waters of the South 
Branch, the Great Cacapehon and Shenandoah 
rivers, and Patterson’s, Little Cacapehon, Sleepy, 
Bark, Opicon and Goose creeks flow into it. 
Most of these streams are now navigable in high 
water, and when the improvements contempla- 
ted in the Potomac shall be completed, an irre- 
sistible temptation to the improvement of the 
abovementioned creeks and rivers, will be of- 
fered to the states to which they belong— 
From Cumberland to tide water, is a distance 
of 188 miles; and in this distance the river is 
said to have a fall of 735 feet. The Potomac 
passing from the west towards the east, through 
the mountains and ridges running ‘from North 
to South, must necessarily become a rapid and 
rough stream, but its rapidity and the magni- 
tude of its fall, so far from defeating, would 
minister to the purposes of an independent canal, 
cut by its side, from Cumberland to tide water, 

That such a canal is not only practicable, 
but easily accomplished, your committee cannot 
conceive it necessary to report to an enlighten- 
ed assembly, understanding the situation and in- 
terests of the state. ‘The banks of the Potomac 
are in a great degree composed of alluvial 
land, and easily excavated. This circumstance 
of itself will greatly diminish the expenditure usu- 
ally contemplated for works of this character and 
magnitude, but without this, canals are now 
constructed at one half of the expense hereto- 
fore supposed necessary; and the opening of a 
canal must at this day be attended with unusual 
difficulty, if it cost more than a turnpike road. 
Your committee have consulted the best advi- 
sers, and availed themselves of the best means 
of information, by which they could most accu- 
rately ascertain the probable cost of the propo- 
sed work, and they are convinced that a canal 
may be made from Cumberland to tide water, 
with two puths for the working of the boats by 
horses, for the sum of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars, including all works necessary 
to the complete formation of the canai.—In the 
discharge of the duties assigned to your com- 
mittee, they wrote to John Mason, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Potomac company, requiring infor- 
mation upon certain subjects enumerated in said 
letter, and submitted to him the plan of im- 
provement of the river, proposed by your com- 
mittee. That document marked (A,) accompa- 
nying this report, will present to the House of 
Delegates a full view of said plan—The above 
communication was promptly replied to by the 
President of the company, in an able and eclabo- 
rate paper, suggesting some improvemants in the 
plan of your committee, and developing the con- 
dition of the company’s funds and works. That 
paper, with others referred to in it, your com- 
mittee beg leave to attach to this report, and 
have marked it (B.) 

These documents, shewing the situation and 
wishes of the company, so far as they could lic 
ascertained, have contributed to fasten the con- 
victions of the committee, that this great work, 
needs only to be undertaken and seriously pursu- 
ed by the general government, or the states of 
Maryland and Virginia, to give to this state and 
the nation, the full enjoyment of all the bles- 
sings the improvement of the Potomac is calcu- 
lated to secure. With this view of the subject, 
your committee submit the following resolutions: 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the improvement of the Potomac ri- 
ver, is an object of the first importance and in- 
terest tothe people of this state particularly, 
and to the nation generally. 

Resolved, That the state of Maryland will 
unite with the general government, in any just 
plan that may be proposed for the improvement, 
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of said river. And if for that purpose, it will;their respective territories. It is also proposed, 
- incorporate a ew, aig the state pledges itself 


to become a member thereof, and to secure the 
operation of such company within the territory 
ef this state. 

Resolved, That a copy of this report and re- 
solutions be sent to our Senators and Represen- 
tatives in congress. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

B. S. FORREST, Chairman. 
ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 
A 


Letter from the Committee, to John Mason, Esq. 
President of the Potomac Company. 


ANNAPOLIS, January 30, 1822. 


DEAR Sir, 

The committee appointed by the House of 
Delegates, on the subject of the improvement 
of the navigation of the Potomac river, are de- 
sirous of obtaining from you as President of the 
Potomac company, information on the following 
points. 

1. A statement of the amount of tolls re- 
ceived by the Potomac company, from Ist of 
August 1817, to the Ist of August 1821, 
together, with the number of boats and tonnage 
employed, and the produce and merchandise 
transported, with the estimated value of the same 
during that period, exhibiting the amount in 
each year; and from the Ist day of August, 1821, 
to the Ist of January, 1822. 

2. The number of the shares of the capital or 
dividing stock, and the amount. 

3. The number of the shares and amount held 
by the states of Maryland and Virginia, and by 
individuals respectively. 

4. The whole sum expended on the works 
from the commencement of the operations of 
the company, up to the Ist of January, 1822. 

5. What may be considered the annual aver- 
age amount of the tolls in the present state of 
the works? 

6. The amount of the debts due from the com- 
pany on the first day of January, 1822, shewing 
to whom due, principal and interest. 

7. Whether the stockholders in the Potomac 
Company would desire an incorporation into a 
new company, to be formed on a basis calculated 
to insure complete success to the improvement 
of the navigation of the Potomac river, and in 
which their rights should be preserved. 

8. Whether the creditors of the Potomac com- 
pany, in your opinion, would take stock in a 
new company, to the amount of their claims, as 
payment of the same. 

The committee would respectfully submit to 
your consideration, a rough outline of a plan 
which has been proposed to the committee, as 
one which would be effectual to obtain the con- 


that this company shall have a capital of two 
millions of dollars, in twenty thousand shares of 
$100 each, which shall be subscribed as follows, 
viz: 
The United States, Shares 
The State of Maryland, do 
The State of Virginia, de 
The stock-holders in the 

Potomac company, to 

the amount of their 

stock, deo 
Creditors of the Poto- 

mac Company, to 

the amount ot their 


claims, - do 
New subscribers the 
balance, do 





Shares, 20,000 $2,000,000 

The subscriptions to be paid as follows, viz: $5 
on each share at the time of subscribing—5 on 
each share one year thereafter, and $10 on each 
share annually thereafter. By this plan, the 
whole of the money will be paid in ten years. 
The United States to guarantee an interest of 
five per centum per annum on the payments as 
they are made, until the last payment is made, 
and then on the whole for the term of ten years. 
The tolls which may be from time to time re- 
ceived on the works already made, and on those 
which may be constructed during that period, 
to be applied tothe payment of the interest. 
It is proposed to fill, the blank in the subscrip- 
tion on the part of the United States, with ve 
hundred thousand dollars, and the blanks op- 
posite the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
each with two hunared and fifty thousand dol- 
dars, including their stock in the present Compa- 
ny, and including also the debts which may be due 
from said company to the said states. 

Your opinion on the proposed plan, together 
with any information exclusive of such as is 
asked for as you may deem of consequence to 
aid the deliberations of the committee, is ear- 
nestly solicited, at as early a day as your con- 
venience will possibly admit. 

With assurances of respect, the committee 
are sir, yours, &c. 

B.S. FORREST, Chairman. 
Jonn Mason, Esq. 


Office of the Potomac pies? 
George- Town, D.C. Feb. 5, 1822. 
Srr, 

I duly received the letter you addressed me 
on the 30th ult. requiring information in relation 
to the affairs of the Potomac company; with 
which request, so far as depends on me, I com- 
ply with great pleasure. 

Answers to the first six queries put by you, 
Mi be found in the enclosed papers as noted at 
oot. 





templated object. As delay has, and must fre- 
quently occur, in the passage of joint acts by 
the legislatures of the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, it is proposed that Congress shal! be 
the legislative head of the contemplated co:mpa- 
ny. ‘This appears peculiarly proper, as that do- 
M4 holds its sessions in the midst of the District 
of Columbia, which district is very vitally inter- 
ested in the improvement of the navigation of 
that river, and in which the officers of the com- 
pany must, of necessity, reside. All applica- 
tions for legislative enactments concerning the 
company, can there be easily made, and prompt- 
ly obtained. The states of Maryland and Vir- 
inia, can, by one act, confer the privilege on 
this company of carrying on their operations in 





To the 7th I reply that judging of the senti- 
ments of the stockholders collected of late 
years, as well in official, as individual intercourse 
with such as reside in this part of the country, I 
have no doubt but they would most cheerfully unite 
with and make part of a new company to be 
iounded “ on a basis calculated to ensure com- 
plete success to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Potomac river, and in which their 


ced in their business, could not, I presume, lay 
out of their money, or at least of the interest on 
it—-such toois pretty certainly the case with in 
dividuals. 

If an interest on subscriptions is guaranteed 
by Congress until the profits of the works re- 
place it by dividends from the tolls, at the rate 
proposed; then I think a subscription both of 
creditors and other individuals might be expect- 
ed; but perhaps it would simplify the plan, and 
make the procuring the money cheaper, if con- 
gress would issue a stock, for say, one million 
seven hundred thousand dollars, bearing inter- 
est at 4 per cent, at which the money might 
be had, if not here, in Europe, irredeemable in 
any part for twenty years, and then to be sunk 
by payments of dividends of six per cent. per 
annum, including interest, and taking the guar- 
antee of the states of Maryland and Virginia, to 
furnish annually to the public treasury, their 
quota, to say, for the stock that each might agree 
to take ; let the present stock holders subscribe 
say the states and individuals, in their respective 
capacities, at par, giving up the interest to the 
amount of the now capital stock, i. e. $311,555 55, 
their having paid the debts, there would be left 
something more than one million and an half to 
operate on, in the new project, thus: 











Old Capital $311,555 
New Capital 1,700,000 
United Capital $2,011,555 

Money raised from new capital 
as above - - 1,700,000 
Payment of debt, off, say 175,000 
Remaining to be expended $1,525,000 


Which it is believed would make an indepen- 
dent canal with the requisite locks and towing 
paths from Fort Cumberland to tidewater. | 
am induced to believe that the stockholders 
would agree to subscribe their stock at the original 
par value, say £100 sterling per share, and give 
up the 30 per cent advance paid on 23 of it, to 
wit: on the subscriptions of 1796 and 1798 sub- 
scribed and paid.as shewn in paper marked (B,) 
at £130 in lieu of £100 (the price of thé first 
shares subscribed;) and moreover, to sink the 
interest on the money which they have laid out 
of from 25 to35 years, and on account of which 
the sum of upwards of 200,000 dollars, as is 
shewn by the table (A) has actually been in hand 
and been re-expended inthe work. A greater 
sacrifice than this could not be asked of those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle; who 
have been contending with difficulties, and have 
advanced their money for about thirty years; and 
who have, as will be shewn by the first and last 
columns in paper (A) served the interests of the 
community by cheapening and facilitating the 
carriage of about a half a million’s worth of pro- 
duce per annum, for the last twenty years. 
Thus, sir, [have used the permission you have 
given me, so far as to suggest some alterations in 
your plan, the outlines of which, appear to me 
to be well calculated to answer the end proposed ; 
and I would take the liberty of adding, that if 
the course I have intimated is taken, the states 
coming in as present stock-holders, to subscribe 
in the first instance, would leave them to parti- 
cipate with the United Statesinthe new stock 





rights should be preserved.” 

To the 8th: The creditors of the company ge- 
nerally, I apprehend, could not be induced to 
take “stock in a new company to the amount 
of their claims, for payment of the same.” 
Most of the debt has been incurred, with the 


on a different footing ; and if the creditors of the 
company and individuals are not looked to, it 
will be to the three political bodies to take the 
whole of the new stock, in such terms as may 
be found right. : 
A plan not very dissimilar to your’s is alsonew 





banks in the district, which being much redu 
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maturing ina committee of Congress, so that I 
have great hopes that good will grow out of these 
various evidences of the interest taken in the na- 
vigation of the Potomac. 
With very great respect, 
I am sir, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
J. MASON. 


Rewyamin S. Forrest, Esq. 


Chairman of Committee of the House of De- 
legates of the Legislature of Maryland. 


{iG See Table (A) at the end of the docu- 
ments, which belongs here.] 


B 


The table marked (A) constitutes an answer 
to the lst query, and the 5th, by giving a view 
of all the tolls, tonage and produce, from the 
commencement to the Ist of August, 1821. 


Answer to the 2d Query. 


The capital or dividing stock 
is made up of 701 shares 
at £100 sterling $444 44——-$311,555 55 


Answer to the 3d Query. 


The State of Maryland holds 220 
The State of Virginia holds 120 
Of which 70 were presented 
to General Washington, 
Individuals hold, 361 


Shares. 701 

Note. The original number of shares sub- 
scribed were 730—29 of which were forfeited 
and merged in the remaining 701. 

The original subcription in 1784, was for 500 
shares at £100 sterling each; a second subscrip- 
tion was made in 1796 for 100 shares a £1530 ster- 
ling each, and a third subscription was made in 
1798, for 100, shares a £130 sterling each. 


Answer to the 4th Query. 


The whole sum expended on the works, in 
contingent expenses, and interest on the debt 
stated on Ist August, 1821, at $700,000 nearly, 
(see paper C.) was supplied by the capital stock, 
by moniesarising from tolls, loans, from interest re- 
ceived, and from forfeited shares. 


Answer to the 6th Query. 


The amount of the debts due from the compa- 
ny on Ist of August, 1821, the last period its ac- 
counts have been made up for principal and in- 
terest, was stated at $174,390. 


c. 
Liat of debts due by the Potomac company, to 1st 
August 1821. 


Tothe Banks of the 

District of Columbia 
State of Maryland 
Cumberland Loan 
Antietam Loan 
Shenandoah Loan 
Monocasy Loan 
Sundry Individuals 


$102,578 22 
38,250 
7,904 313 
16,372 86 
4,508 89 
3,775 84 
1,000 


$174,390 423 


J. MOORE, Jr. Treasurer. 
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Mr. MILLARD’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Houser or DELEGATES, Fed. 23, 1822. 


As the representatives of the people of Mary- 
land, we should hold ourselves guilty of a censur- 
able indifference to their direct interests, and to 
our duty as the constitutional organs of their will, 
as respects their zeal and good dispositions to- 
wards the whole federal family, were we to pre- 
sume silence at this interesting period, when the 
subject of internal improvements engages the at- 
tention of congress, and of some of the neighbor- 
ing states. As important branches of this sys- 
tem, we perceive with peculiar pleasure, that 
the project of opening the navigation of the Po- 
tomac, so as to connect it by a short portage with 
the great streams of the west, has been urged on 
the representative wisdom of the nation by the 


forced upon the attention of the same body by the 
respectable recommendation of the legislature of 
our adjoining state. In this great chain of inter- 
nal communication, so necessary to our federal 
prosperity, and which was an object of such high 
interest and ardent hope with the great founders 
of our republic, Maryland forms too distinguish- 
ed a link to be overlooked. The superior natur- 
al advantages which she possesses, eminently fits 
her to be the centre of union between North and 
South, and East and West, by the agency of in- 
ternal improvements. A canal of no great extent 
would connect the waters of the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, and thus afford a direct, cheap and 
safe transportation from north to south. The 
opening of the navigation of the Potomac would 

ring the western and atlantic states in close 
neighborhood. That these improvements should 
be made by the national and not by the state 





memorial of a respectable portion of our state, 
whilst that of uniting the waters of the Delaware 








and Chesapeak by a canal, will probably be en- 


governments, we can entertain no doubt when we 
ook at the scale of comparative benefits. The 














question of constitutional power we consider as 
put to rest by the judgment of the supreme judi- 
cature of the land;. for the reasoning employed 
to establish the decision in the case of the United 
States Bank, applies with great force to this point. 
To recur then to our first position, that it 1s the 
duty of the general government to effect these 
works, we have only to enquire what are the ad- 
vantages which they would produce to the states, 
individually, compared with the benefits to them 
in their collective or federal character. To the 
states in their separate or independent character, 
these improvements would produce one great 
result, an augmentation of capital, by enhancing 
the productiveness of labor. And this is the 
chief, if not the only important benefit that it 
would secure to them as distinct sovereignties ; 
but this gain would likewise prove the gain of the 
general government, and that too, in an increas- 
ed ratio. For as the capitals of the states would 
be improved by the improvement of the fortunes 
of its citizens—so the capital of the general gov- 
ernment, or in other words its resources would be 
augmented in proportion to the augmentation of 
state capitals. There are, however, other, and 
great considerations which enforce upon congress 
the duty of accomplishing these works, ‘To pro- 
mote the public welfare, it is the pees of a wise 
government to adopt every means of drawing close 
the bonds of our Union. We think this cannot 
better be done, than by creating objects in which 
all have a great interest; and by strengthening 
our mutual dependence upon each other by afford- 
ing facilities for exchange of products, and reci- 
procation of other benefits. We should thus lead 
the whole force of private interest, and conveni- 
ence, to the abstract political truth, that in Uni- 
on is prosperity. An extended inland com- 
mercial intercourse would further, (by removing 
the prejudices of local education) clothe our poli- 
tical connexion with all the attractions of domes- 
tic affections, and convert the cold union of poli- 
tical convenience into the warm hearted alliance 
of social sympathy and friendly sentiment. 

It would be found a necessary and valuable aux- 
iliary towards providing for the public defence— 
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advance, as an annual subscription for the cur- 
rent year, and yearly and every year shal! con- 


of our constituents upon this important subject, 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Ma- 
ryland, That our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, be requested to use their best exer- 
tions to procure from Congress the establishment 
of adequate permanent funds, for completing 
a national system of internal improvements. 

Be it further resolved, That our Senators and 
Representatives, as aforesaid, be requested to 
direct the attention of Congress, to the expedi- 
ency of immediately providing for the opening 
of the navigation of the Potomac river, from tide 
water to Cumberland in Allegany, and of con- 
necting by a canal, the waters of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake. 

Be it further resolved, That the governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of the aforesaid pre- 
amble and resolutions to each Senator and Re- 
presentative in Congress, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with his convenience. 

Mr. MILLARD. 
Read Feb. 23, 1822. 
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Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
32, Sackville-street, 24th May, 1821. 
President: 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MACCLESFIELD. 
Vice Presidents: 


The Rev. Geo. Jenyns, John Fane, Esq. M. P., 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P., Chas. Duncombe, 
Esq. M. P. 





The government having signified their inten- 
tion no longer to continue the usual grant for 
the support of this Board, it was proposed to 
provide, if possible, for the maintenance of the 
Board under its existing charter, on a reduced 
establishment, by donations, and by annual 





a duty allotted to the general government.—It 
would enable the government during a state of 


war, to make a more prompt application of its’ 


subscriptions of two guineas each, from every 
ordinary and honorary member of the institu- 
tion; and acircular letter, signed by the President, 


means for internal defence, by creating facilities) was sent to every such member-of the Board, 


for transportation, with comparatively little cost, | 


cannon and other munitions of war, from one 
point to another, asthe public exigencies might 
demand. Emergencies might, indeed, occur, 
during war, where the necessary aid could not 
otherwise be furnished. These are advantages 
especially resulting to the federal government, 
and grow naturally out of the execution of the 
trusts reposed in it by the federal constitution. — 
Hence we are led to conclude that as the great 
and prominent advantages of such a system are 
of ageneral and not local operation only, the 
rovision for its execution should be made, not 
by the local authorities, but by that government 
whose province it is; to superintend the general 
relations and concernof the Union. Without the 
aid of the general government, the great federal 
object, promising such beneficial results to the 
country, will be unaccomplished either from want 
of means on the part of such state governments 
as might attempt it, or from discrepancy of 
views where the concurrence of two or more 
states is necessary. When we view the direct 
bearings of such a system of Internal Improve- 
ments, as shall open a safe and cheap inland com- 
munication with all the great sections of our ex- 
tensive country upon so many and great objects of 
itical economy, we are at a loss to conceive any 
proposition which can combine in its favor more 





considerations of national dignity, political pru- 





requesting to be informed, whether or not he 
would subscribe that sum annually for the above 
purpose; and adding, that a donation of twenty 
guineas would be received as a_ subscription for 
life. Since which, so many donations and annual 
subscriptions from such members have been re- 
ceived, as to place the existence of the Board, 
on a reduced establishment, beyond all hazard. 

And it having been represented to the Board, 
that if subscriptions were admitted and receiv- 
ed from the public at large, for the support of 
this most important of all national institutions, 
viz: Zhe encouragement and improvement of 
our Agriculture, this Board, so far from seek- 
ing to exist on a reduced establishment, might, 
on the contrary, enlarge its sphere, and extend 
its influence to every corner of the United 
Kingdom : 

It is therefore unanimously resolved, That 
this Board will admit all such persons through- 
out the United Kingdom, to become honorary 
members of the Boarp oF AGRICULTURE, as 
shall produce to the Secretary a certificate of 
any two members of the Board, that such intend- 
ed subscriber is a fit person to be received as an 
honorary member of this Board, and who shall 
thereupon pay to the Treasurers, Messrs. Smith, 
Payne and Smiths, Bankers in London, or to the 
Secretary, the sum of twenty guineas, as a sub- 


tinue to pay such annual subscription for every 
current year; and who shall afterwards be con- 
sidered to be annual subscribers until notice of 
discontinuance shall be given to the Secretary, 
And it is ordered, that the Secretary do pub- 
lish these proposals, and terms of admission as 
honorary members of the Board of Agriculture, 
in the Courier, The Farmer’s Journal, and the 
County Chronicle; and that he do make the 
same known, by correspondence with such coun- 
try gentlemen as he may be acquainted with in 
every county in the kingdom; and state, that 
for such su’:scriptions the subscribers will be seve- 
rally entitled, not only toa copy of all the commu- 
nications of the Board, which may be hereafter 
published, but also to attend all such lectures as 
may be hereafter established and read at thisBoard; 
and above all, that this Board hopes, that by a 
large and extended subscription throughout the 
United Kingdom, to continue not only the an- 
nual Cattle Show in London, which they had 
just commenced, but also their annual premium 
to the occupier of the best cultivated farm, which 
they mean to offer to every county in the United 
Kingdom, in which at least twenty subscribers 
to this Board shall reside. 

That these important objects, together with 
securing and connecting a general centre of com- 
munication, and diffusion of knowledge upon all 
agricultural improvements, and breeds of cattle 
and sheep, cannot fail, in the opinion of this 
Board, to attract the attention, and receive the 
support of every man who traces the real pros- 
perity of every state to its true source, viz: The 
extension and improvement of its agriculture. 
Signed by order of the Board, 

GEO. WEBB HALL, |. 
Secretary. 





Sir Joun SIncLAIR on the Destruction of the 
Fly in Turnipfis, by Flame and Smoke. 
George street, Edinburgh, June 2, 1821. 
SIR, 

I have just received a letter from a friend, in 
which there is thefollowing paragraph :— 

“About two days before I received your let- 
ter, I had some conversation with Mr. Thomas 
Green, of East Tibberton, in the county of Sa- 
lop, one of Lord Stafford’s most improving and 
considerable tenants, and one of the best far- 
mers in the island; in the course of which he 
stated to me, that the Fly, last year, was as 
destructive to him as it was in so many other 
parts of England. Hetried every means of des- 
troying it, such as sowing the seed with sul- 
phur, and with salt; also rolling in the night 
time, &c. &c. but all without success. Having 
seen your Paper respecting the effects of 
burning stubble, he tried the experiment on a 
small scale, which was attended with so much 
success that he is determined to try it more ex- 
tensively this year, should the ravages of the 
Fly render it necessary.” 

i hope that this piece of information will in- 
duce many other farmers to try the experiment 
onan extensive scale, and that they will com- 
municate the result tothe public, whether fa- 
vourable or otherwise, through the medium of 
your Paper. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your verv obedient serv’t, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 


ON THE TURNIP FLY. 
Banks of the Tay, May 26, 1821. 


Sir, 
It is now about nine years since a communica- 





scriber for life, or the sum of two guineas in 


tion was read to the Caledonian Horticultura! 
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pursuits, however, are meritorious, although, 


Society, Edinburgh, on preventing the depreda- 
tions of the Turnip Fly. This communication 
was published in the first volume of the Socie- 
ty’s Memoirs, page 452. Quick lime is there 
recommended to be sown on the seminal leaves,and 
the experiment has been frequently tried since that 
period, and attended with complete success. It 
must be observed, however, that it is not the 
»roper time to sow the lime “in a dewy morn- 
ing ;” the leaves should be dusted over when} 
they are completely dry, otherwise the effect 
will appear as you have described in your judi- 
cious remarks on that subject, contained in your 
valuable Journal of Monday last. ‘To sav nothmg 
of the pernicious effect resulting from hot lime 
being applied to the wet surface of young leaves, 
already partially punctured by the fly; the crust 
that would be immediately formed would to- 





tally prevent any thing like perspiration from 
the upper part of the leaves, and though that 
crust might be quite impenetrable by insects, 
the minute punctures made in the leaves before 
the application of the lime would extend in pro- 
portion to their growth; hence the yellow, sick- 
ly, and ragged appearance of the foliage, when 
the crust isremoved. By the application of lime 
in dry weather, none of these effects are produ- 
ced, and the fly, as far as I have observed, has 
never been seen to touch a plant while the dust 
remained on the surface of its leaves. I may be 
permitted to state, that last season the fly at- 
tacked a field of turnips, and before they were 
observed, had almost finished their work. 
neighbour, whose turnips in an adjacent field 
were in the same state, had commenced plough- 
ing down fora second sowing; but, as the sea- 
son was far advanced, (4th July,) and as, by 
splitting out the drills, I must have lost the use 
of the dung contained in their centre, for that 
season, besides the loss by exposing it to the ac- 
tion of the weather, and time not permitting to 
give a cross furrow, I instantly set some women 
and boys to work, with gloves on their hands, 
to dust over every plant that had any part of 
its seminal leaves remaining. The weather con- 
tinued dry for about a week, sothat I did not 
need to repeat the operation, which I certainly 
would have done, had the dust been washed off 
by rains before the plants were out of danger. 
By the end of two weeks I had the satisfaction 
to see every plant that had been on the verge of 
destruction, show vigorous foliage, which ulti- 
mately produced a heavy crop, while my neigh- 
bour’s second sowing shared almost the fate of 
his first, and what few plants escaped the fly 
were so late as to produce nothing but foliage. 
A Winchester bushel of newly slacked lime 
dusted an acre, and the expense of sowing 
amounted only to ten pence; but it must be 
observed, that the plants were sown in drills, 
about two feet apart. In this country turnips 
are never sown éroadcast; where that is the 
case, more lime may be necessary. You will 
no doubt rank me amongst those who make 
“Jarge claims on public expectation,” and I am 
willing to subject myself to any censure that you, 
or the public, may be pleased to inflict, on con- 
dition that the method 1 recommend will be first 
fairly submitted to the test of experiment, when 
the sun is near the meredian, or when the 
* morning dew” has passed away.” I shall only 
add, that I have found soot quite ineffectual: 
it rather attracts than repels, the mischievous 
marauders. As youare already acquainted with 
my address, 1 shall here subscribe myself, 
Sir, your obedient serv’t. 
G. 

Jo- We donot rank our correspendent with 

the new inventors of improved schemes (whose 


their promises are often too sanguine,) because he 
isnot the author of this plan. The above state- 
ment deserves further confirmation by experi- 
ment, for it is certainly more within the com- 
pass of probability and effect that ridged turnips 
should thus be preserved, than those sown broad- 
cast. The functured leaves we alluded to, 
were the second pair (or rough leaves, ) for the 
flies eat the semial leaves by the edges: the lime 
used in our cxperiment was not fresh Slaked.— 
EpIr. 
DOCTORING SEEDS. 

We stated last week, that seeds had been man- 
ufactured for mixing, but it proves to be an er- 
rorin the Bill. The clause is worded so that it 
conveys this sense; and as it is not doubted but 
that whole pepper, &c. are made and manufac- 
tured to mix with the vegetable berries, so this 
might be the easier of belief. We have now 
the minutes of the evidence before us, and it 
turns out that the seeds for mixing are old and 
spoiled seeds, bleached and coloured as the in- 
tention requires, to mix with seeds of middling 
quality, to improve the colour, and to sell the 
{old and doctored seed, and make it sell the other. 
The evidence shews that the seeds to be bleach- 
edare shot ona floor,and damped; thenlaid ona 
|Kiln, on haircloth, and fumigated with sulphur-va- 
|pour; the red clover is put intoa sack, and chaffed 
'between two men, being first wetted with a 
liquid of deep purple colour. The evidences 
jon the part of the seed-doctors do all in their 
|power to prove that not much heat is applied, 
or wanted, and that the seeds may grow, not- 
withstanding the process. Our readers know 
that the purple bloom on red clover seed, and 
the clear pale yellow of the other, are the na- 
tural signs of rifieness and good quality; there- 
fore, if these are imitated in old and damaged, 
or inferior seed, the purchasers are imposed on, 
and the sellers of good seed are injured. The 
only chance a farmer has in sowing inferior seed, 
is to purchase a great deal for a little price, and 
sow itthe thicker; but here isa bad seed made 
to look like good, although (at best) not more 
than one fourth, or perhaps not one tenth, of it 
will grow. 

We have received a letter, which we consi- 
der as somewhat extraordinary, from Mr. Jo- 
shua Wigfull, sen. dated Sheffield, 13th inst., in 
which he states that urine, mixed up with ab-! 
sorbent matter, (such as sawdust,) and fwo other | 
ingredients, may be had gratis by application to 
him, to be sown at the rate of ten or twelve bush- 
els to the acre, to prevent the ravages of the 
turnip fly: if it answer the purpose, it is to be 
made public, &c. As this is not, at present, 
likely to be tried out of his own neighbourhood, 
we may wait the result before we say any thing 
more about it. 

The Helmsley Agricultural Meeting, will take 
place on Thursday, the Sthof July. ; 
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dying of woolen, because the materia tinctoria 
has never furnished any material that can be ad- 
mitted asa substitute. It isa plant, which com- 
bined with indigo, gives the best and most perma- 
nent blue dye hitherto discovered.” 

The woad plant requires a deep, rich, loamy 
soil, and its value when manufactured, is always 
in proportion to the quality of the land on which 
it has been raised : that which has been grown 
on weak poor land, is of no more value than so 
much bran and madder ; that which comes from 
jland of middling quality may be used occasional- 
ly to vamp with, but when used altogether by it- 
self the colours will be weak in body, nor will 
they stand the usual test of acids and exposure to 
the atmosphere. Woad that has been raised on 
good land, gathered in proper season, and skilful- 
ly attended during the manufacturing afterwards, 
will, in the hands of a good workman, make co- 
lours highly beautiful and very permanent ; but 
its property, as might be expected from the con- 
tingencies to which it is subject is very valuable, 
and from hence arises all the difficulties which the 
dyer has to encounter, and the consequent disap- 
pointment experienced by the manufacturers of 
this country in the skill of European woad dyers. 
To obtain a prime article of this kind, invaria- 
bly the same in strength and quality, must be 
therefore, a grand desideratum with our dyers and 
manufacturers. To effect this objects, I have late- 
ly imported a smatl quantity of woad, now for 
sale at Messrs. Divie Bethone & Co. which is the 
best that the west of England affords, and if en- 
couraged, I shall continue to supply the market 
ata reasonable price, until I can find some re- 
spectable landholder in the vicinity of New-York, 
who has ground of the quality wanting, and suffi- 
cient enterprise to undertake the raising and man- 
ufacturing of it in a regular and permanent way. 
The woad vat is compounded of woad, indigo, 
vegetable ferments, and of a caustic or sub-carbo- 
nated alkali: the woad acts both as a colouring 
and fermentative matter. There is a difficulty in 
attending the use of this material, arising from its 
liability to run into the putrefactive fermentation ; 
whenever this happens, the vat is inevitably lost, 
and it requires considerable practical skill to pre- 
vent it. he vegetable ferments are usually bran 
and madder, but the materials which may be used 
are very numerous, and every ignorant workman 
considers that he is in possession of an important 
secret, when he has substituted some other 
ferment instead of those. I have known weld, 
malt, malt-dust, beer-grounds, yeast, distiller’s 
swill, and many others applied, and as all of them 
are vegetable ferments, they must produce a like 
effect when used with judgment. The indigo is 
ground to a paste, and put into the vat together 
with the woad, bran and madder ; when the whole 
has fermented, until the indigo is reduced to its 
minimum of oxidation, which may be known by 
the liquor being of a green colour bearing a rich 

urple bede, and having copper scales on its sur- 
Bate, as much of lime is gradually added as will 
hold the indigo in solution. It will be necessary 





From the Statesman. 
THE WOAD PLANT AND WOAD 
VAT. 
“ The isatis tinctoria, or woad plant, has been, 
used for nearly two thousand years, in dyeing of! 


ON 


blue, and was the only material from which the! 
Europeans obtained that colour, before the disco- 
very of South America, from whence indigo was) 
first obtained. 

“The French, during the late war, being de- 
prived of their usual supply of indigo from the: 
eastern and western continents, caused the isatis| 
to be cultivated for the purpose of obtaining in- 
digo from it, and succeeded inthe attempt. This 
plant is still used as the basis of the blue vat, for| 





| go. 


to replenish, as soon as a given portion of the al- 
kaline earth becomes saturated with carbonic acid 
gas, by adding an additional quantity of lime, and 
when necessary, of vegetable ferments and indi- 
A good workman may keep one of these vats 
in daily operation for six, nine, or even twelve 
months without any injury to the colour. It is 
this continually, together with the small quantity 
of ferment used, and the great beauty and dura- 
bility of the colour, which gives to the woad vat 
so decided a superiority over every other. 

The progress lately made in chemical science, 
has enabled several writers to give a partial the- 
ory of the operations of the blue vat. Dr. Bane 
croft informs us, that the indigo is de-oxidated 








during the fermentation, and brought back to a 
green state,” and that, “ the alkali is used asa 
solvent for the indigo :” but I would beg leave to 
suggest, that the alkali produces another, and in 
my opinion, a very important effect, in combining 
with the carbonic acid gas. 
It is well known to every scientific workman, 
that the effect produced by the lime, is always in 
an exact ratio with its causticity, and that the 
portion which a vat requires does not depend so 
much on the quantity of indigo used, as it does on 
the proportion of the vegetable ferments, and it 
is always observable, that the alkali and ferments 
are uniformly successful in giving proportions, 
making due allowance for the causticity of the 
former. 
The rationale of this complicated operation, 
hasnever been, and probably never will be satisfac- 
torily explained. It is certain, however, that the 
indigo is partially de-oxided, as stated by most 
theoretical writers on the subject; but I do not 
consider it as equally certain, that the alkali acts 
merely as a solvent of the indigo. It appears 
that carbonic and oxygen gasses are copiously 
liberated during the fermentation, that these com- 
bine in a nascent state, and form carbonic acid 
gas, and tliat one of the material effects produced 
by the caustic alkali consists inits combining with 
this gas, for which it is well known to have a great 
affinity, and thereby arresting the progress of the 

fermentation. 
W. P. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

June 8th, 1822. 

Mr. SKINNER,—!I have read with much inter- 
est the remarks of your correspondents “ F.” and 
“Potowmack,” and several other pieces in your 
volumes, on cuiting down corn for the purpose of 
securing fodder. It is not a little strange that 
such opposite opinions, with regard to the pro- 
priety of this practice, should be held by different 
farmers, who I presume have every opportunity 
to form correct judgments; and this contra- 
dictory testimony leaves us who ure ignorant, and 
desirous of being instructed on this interesting 
subject, as much in the dark as before. If the 
difference in climate, and the varieties of corn 
cultivated, present no serious obstacle to the ex- 
tension of this practice, the advantage would be 
immense to that part of the country, in which 
corn is the principal food for man and beast, and 
is regularly made a preparatory crop for wheat. 
Could we succeed in making this change in the 
management of fodder, it would save at least a 
fortnight’s labour of all the force employed on 
our farms. I hope your correspondents will en- 
deavour to remove the doubts as to the propriety 
ofthis plan, by stating more fully the facts on 


which their different opinions are founded. Withjand unprofitable work as stripping and topping. 


the view of furnishing my mite towards this ob- 
ject, the following experiments, (from memoran- 
da noted at the time) are submitted. I know of 
but few others having been made in Virgi- 
nia below the mountains, which circumstance 
enly,can make mine of the least value. 

1817. September 20th. Cut down half an acre 
ef ourcommon soft (16 row) corn, and put up in 
very small shocks, none exceeding 250 hills. 
Within 48 hours all were blown down by a storm 
of wind and rain, which lasted some days. Six 
days after cutting, the shocks again put up.— 
When gathered, the grain perfectly sound, but 


the fodder unfit for food. The blades of the|the fodder, much sun or air is highly injurious. 
surrounding corn, stripped at the same time, were To effect one object, we want small shocks, and 
much injured, notwithstanding having taken more|for the other, large ones. It is then to be presum- 
troublethan they were worth,tosavethem from the}¢4,that in attempting both by one operation, neither 
effect of the weather. This field was new ground, 
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planted late, and produced about 20 bushels per 
acre. 

1818. August 3ist—Cut down twoacres of good 
corn, (just in the state to begin stripping the 
blades,)—part immediately into shocks of 300 to 
400 hills, and the remainder 24 hours after. No 
rain until the 17th of September. The fodder cured 
well, and the corn as sound as any part of my 
crop. 

1818. September 10th—Cut 4 acres in a much 
dryer state than the preceding, and shocked after 
10 hours exposure to the sun. Heavy rains, Sep- 
tember 17th and October 2d, much of the grain 
mouldy when gathered. 

1819. September 2d—Cut an acre of small flint 
corn, on rich low ground, and put into shocks af- 
ter laying 48 hours. When gathered, not one dam- 
aged earobserved. ‘The fodder as good as could 
have been looked for, as it was over ripe when 


ing. 

1820—Cut down 16 acres of flint corn as soon 
as the time for stripping arrived, put into large 
shocks (800 to 1000 stalks) after laying 48 hours. 
The grain proved as good as that left standing, all 
having much rot from the unusual wetness oi the 
season. ‘The fodder much worse than that strip- 


low ground. 
1820. September 20th—Cut 5 acres of the com- 
mon soft corn on a rich clay soil, having allowed 
it to stand as late as possible without injury to the 
fodder. After laying one cloudy day, put into 
shocks of 400 hills, containing about 5 bushels of 
corn each. Ofthe 10 succeeding days, not one 
was clear of rain, and the weather uncommonly 
cool. The fodder cured green and of good quali- 
ty ; but the corn was much injured, about one- 
fourth being rotten or mouldy. All my fodder 
gathered in the usual way had been stacked before 
the bad weather commenced, except from 15 
acres, which was in consequence lost. 

From my slight experience, it seems that the 
grain of the small northern corn is not endangered 
by this treatment, but for the most productive 
kind for a southern climate, and for the fodder in 
any case, the practice is attended with much risk, 
I suppose the labour of cutting down and shock- 
ing, with the subsequent trouble attending that 
mode, to be about equal to that of the common 
practice of stripping, topping and stacking ; and 
that the superiority of the former consists in leav- 
ing the field cleaned for sowing wheat. This ad- 
vantage was lost to me on 25 acres of flint corn, 
which I have made for the last few years, as the 
soil on which it grows (reclaimed tide marsh) is 
unfit for wheat ; and I therefore discontinued a 
practice which seemed so unpromising. I cannot, 
however, abandon the hope, that we mcy yet 
learn to save blades, tops.and stalks in their most 
nutritious state, without resorting to such tedious 


With this view I request information on the fol- 
lowing points. 

Has it been ascertained by any experiments 
more satisfactory than mine, whether the south- 
ern corn may be cut and shocked green, with safe- 
ty to both grain and fodder ? 

in what state and in what manner should the 
corn be ricked, as mentioned by ‘‘ Potowmack’? 
Is ricking necessary to the preservation of the 
fodder, or merely to prevent the numerous shocks 
remaining in the way until wheat sowing ? 

To preserve the grain after early cutting, it 
should have as much sun and air as possible: for 


object would often be perfectly attained. Zheory 





points out that the most perfect method woul! be 
to separate at first, the ears from the stalk, and to 
cure the grain and fodder inthe manner best suit- 
edtoeach. The frectica/ objections to this plan, 
may be greater than I can now foresee—-but, though 
the trouble might be considerable, there would 
be but little risk in attempting ics execution on a 
small scale. My experience satistics me that the 
stalk may be safely cut as soon as the shrinking of 
the grain shews that it is proper to strip the 
blades; and surely the ears might be safely gath- 
ered in the same state, if placed in any situation 
as open to air and free from damp, as if left in 
smali shocks, 

If a farmer can possibly make hay enough for 
his stock, he had better sacrifice every blade of 
fodder, than to pursue a practice which both “F” 
and ‘*Potowmack” seem to consider as necessarily 
;to attend stripping and topping, viz: ploughing in 





cut, and burnt still more by the sun before ae wheat amongst standing corn. Though my neigh- 


'bourhood is noted for bad husbandry, yet wekeep 
iClear of this practice, which is as costly as it is 
;Slovenly. As this, however, appears to be the 
usual course with farmers who are greatly superi- 
or to us in general management, it may possibly 
pe of some use to describe our practice. As soon 
'as the blades and tops are secured, and the time 


ped at the same time, aid on the same piece of|has arrived for sowing wheat, we cut off the corn 


at the surface of the earth, and where the roots 
jare large enough to impede the plough, dig them 
‘up and split them with two more strokes with the 
hoe. ‘The corn is immediately put into small 
shocks, if tefore frost, and afterwards as large as 
convenient. ‘The field then presents a clear sur- 
face to plough and harrow, except the spots occu- 
pied by the shocks, which are much in the way of 
ploughing, and must be left naked of wheat. 
‘These two serious inconveniences may be remov- 
ed by a very slight alteration in the work. As 
many corn rows as will make room enough for the 
shocks, (2 rows at 6 feet, or Sat 4 feet width) 
shouid first be cut down at convenient distances, 
(say 20 or 30 rows a part) throughout the ficld; a 
small boy lays the stalks outside of the cleared 
space, which is immediately sowed, ploughed and 
lharrowed. By this time other shock-rows are 
ready for the plough. ‘The corn from the inter- 
vals is then shocked on these rows, and the 
ploughs proceed regularly and complete the work, 
In this manner the shocks may be made of any 
size required by the season, and no matter how 
numerous, on the shock-rows, without being at all in 
the way of putting in wheat. Ifthe stalks are remov- 
ed to the farm yard before the 20th of Dec,, wheat 
which they covered will not be inferior to the re- 
mainder of the field. The sowing on the shock- 
rows, should not be so much ahead of the inter- 
vals, asto make much difference in the coming 
up of the grain. By neglecting this precaution, 
I have had the wheat on shock-rows, almost de- 
stroyed by the grass-hoppers which were shelter- 
ed in the grass on the unbroken intervals. Even 

among those who shock their corn betore sowing 
wheat, some are still afraid of cutting too early. 

From cuiting alone, there can be no danger after 

(or even at the time of) pulling fodder. The dife 

of the stalk is destroyed by stripping and topping, 

and of course might safely be cut down on the 

same day, whether late or early. To guard ef- 

fectually against injury to the corn, it is only ne- 

cessary to make the shocks smail, as long as the 

stalk and shuck continue green. . 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GREAT YIELD OF CORN—0On a large scaie. 
Fountain Rock, July 15th, 1822. 

Dear S1R,—In compliance with my promise, IT 

now give you the result of an experiment I made 
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ona field of thirty-one acres, a part of this farm, 
which was cultivated in corn the last year. 


The field had been alternately in corn, oats, 
wheat and clover, the four preceding years, the 
crops of corn and oats were nothing remarkable, 
but the crop of whcat was unusually great, owing) 
I suppose to the quantity of manure that was, 
carried out on the field after the oats was cut off.| 
In the fali of 1820,a large stock of hogs was turned! 
on the clover, the whole of which they rooted up} 
and entirely destroyed—this wasdone witha view 
to destroy the worm. f March} 


In the month of 
following, the field was highly manured with sta-| 
ble and barn-yard manures—the last of that month) 
and beginning of the next, it was broke up with) 
one of Murray’s two-horse ploughs, (Peacock’s 

atent) and harrowed with a large break harrow., 


t was then laid out in rows or drills, three and a} Would have be 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. : 
)>- TO DESTROY SHEEP-TICKS. 
Rahway, April 9, 1822. 
I have seen inthe Farmer and elsewhere, direc 


itions for destroying Sheep Ticks, by means of 


snuff, tobacco smoke, &c. which must be trouble- 
some, require to be repeated, and I think doubt- 
ful as to the effect. A very easy and most effec- 
tual remedy is detailed inthe ‘* Complete Gra- 
zier” and in ‘‘Parkinson on Live Stock.” It is noth- 
ing more than a weak solution of arsenic, in which 
the lambs are to be dipped a few days after shear- 
ing the sheep, as the ticks, having then no har- 
bour on the old sheep, will resort tothe lambs for 
shelter—this is the time to destroy them. The 


quantity of arsenic I used for about 150 lambs was 


extremely small, and I was satisfied that still 'ess 


en enough, as the ticks on the 


half feet apart, and the corn planted in the drills|!amb I examined about one hour after the opera- 


one foot apart. The planting commenced on th 
26th of April, and was completed on the 

of May. Before the corn came up, one 
field was sprinkled on the drills, either with un- 


slacked ashes, or the scrapings of the roads, 


through the farm, and what manure could be| the lamb is held over the tub. 
at the house and Sustain by these vermin, is very great, and the 
ladvantage to my flock by their destruction, was 


collected from the wood heaps 
servant’s quarters. 


e|tion were all dead. 
ist day curred to the sheep, due care of course being 
half the| taken to keep the head out of the water. Three 
persons are necessary, two to hold and dip the 


Not the smallest injury oc- 


lamb, and the third to squeeze the wool, while 
The injury sheep 


‘visible in the more healthy and thriving condition 
The corn came up remarkably strong, and re-' of the lambs after the operation. 


gular, and received not the least injury from the) 
worm, although its devastations were general) 
through the neighbourhood. When about four! 
or five inches high, it was ploughed with a bar-| 
share plough, throwing the land from the corn,! 
at which time it was hoed and thinned, leaving 
the stalks about one foot apart—about ten days 
after, it was again ploughed with the bar-share 
plough, throwing the land back tothe corn—a few; 
days after, it was twice ploughed with the dou- 
ble shovel plough—this was the entire cultivation 
it received. 

The corn was gathered at the usual time, and 
great pains was taken in the gathering and mea-' 
suring by my manager. ‘The whole being mea- 


of corn and tobacco promise well. 
crop more forward general'y, than I recollect of 
‘having before seen.” 


With great respect, I am thy friend, 
HUGH HARTSHORNE.’ 








Ea Vorial Correspondence. 





Extract of a letter dated near Uffier Marlboro, 
Prince George’s Co. Md. 14th July 1822. 

*« The weather is now seasonable, and our crops 

The corn 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated 
Ausricut, N, C. 12th July.—* Our crops of 


_ 


not to be foreseen, a long time elapsed before the 
work could be taken in hand. The desire to 
make it very full and satisfactory has increased 
the volume ofit, much beyond what was antici- 
pated ; and thus retarded its final completion, un- 
til we fear the patience of our friends is exhaust- 
ed. The consolation left us, is the hope that 
when in the course of another week it reaches 
their hands, compensation will be found’ for its 
delay, in the amplitude of its details, and the 
minuteness and accuracy of its references to 
every subject alluded to, or treated of, in any and 
in every page of the volume. 

We have experienced that it is not prudent to 
announce, on al] occasions, what we wish or in- 
tend to accomplish for the benefit or gratification 
of our subscribers ; nevertheless, we may venture 
to advertise our respected patrons that, after the 
present half year, the Index shall proceed—jpari 
ifassu—with the work itself—each number shall 
'be indexed as it is published, and thus each vol- 
\ume may goat once intothe hands of the binder. 











Prices of the following articles collected for 
the American Farmer thisday. _ 
| Tosacco.—Fine yellow and red mixed—2 hhds. 
from Mr. Thomas Hammond, Frederick coun- 
ty, $25 50 cts.—Fine red Patuxent, John Leach 
of Calvert county, $12—T wo from Benedict, $12 
'—Good red, $8 to $10—Common, $5 to $7— 
| Best seconds, $4 to $6—Worst do. $1 to $250 
;cts.— 

Grain.—White wheat, none in market, $1 25 
'—Red, $1 15 to $1 20—White corn, 65 to 70 
|cts.— Yellow do., 63 to 68 cts.—Oats, 25 to 27 cts. 
—Rye, 65 to 70 cts—Wharf flour, from $6 25 
to $6 374 cts. 


JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Inventor and Propfirietor of the PATENT CY- 
LINDER STRAW CUTTER, 
Respectfully informs Agriculturists and the 
'publick generally, that he continues making the 
‘above Machines, and has now on hand a few of 
each size, viz: common size with a permanent 








sured by him in a sealed barrel kept at my mill wheat are very light—Cotton and Tobacco at pre- bottom, capable of cutting 70 bushels per hour ; 


for that purpose. ‘The result was three hundred 
and ninety-six barrels of ears of good corn. The, 
field was surveyed this summer by a sworn sur-: 


sent very promising.” 


price $45—the same size, with a revolving bot- 
ltom, $50—and the large size, that will cut from 


Another letter dated Columbia Court-House, 909 to 100 bushels per hour, $60. As the above 


veyor of this county—and his report was thirty- Geo. 11th July, says:—The rust has injured our’prices may appear high, he requests persons 
one acres, including rock breaks, which he esti- wheat and entirely destroyed the fields in many, wishing to purchase to call and see the machines, 


mated to contain one acre, so that it may be fairly places. Northern flour is consumed now two 
stated from actual measurement both of the field hundred miles above the seaboard. 

and product, at three hundred and _ ninety-six; 
barrels from thirty acres of land, or thirteen bar-, 
rels, or sixty-six bushels and a fraction, to the! 
acre. Thecorn is of the yellow flint kind, with’ ‘ The farmer’s prospects in this section of our 
areacob, There was an evident difference in country have been cut short from the repeated 
the field; the half that was sprinkled on the and excessive fall of rain, attended generally 
drills before the corn came up, being decidedly with severe wind, which has done serious injury 
the best. The season was uncommonly propitious to our corn and cotton crops.” 


—the corn never suffering for rain, except for a —_——— 
WES WARNS. 


short period inthe month of August, just before 
| BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JULY, 26, 1822. 


it began to fill. 
I am with great respect, 
Your ob’dt. 
the third volume of the American Farmer will be 
. : k ve committed to the mail at the Baltimore Post- 
General Ringgold’s communication is valuable, Office, along with our next number—that is, on 
because the experiment was made on a large scale, Friday next—so that those, if any, who happen 
and with his ordinary prrocess of culture—not a'notto receive it in due course of mail after that 
SINGLE acre cult ated tr Premium. Itis our day, should lose no time in recovering it. A few 
own fault, or rather misfortune, that we have not'extranumbers have been stricken off to supply 
had the pleasure to see General Ringgold’s estate'those who have the receift of every number 
—one of the most extenstve and fertile, in a fro-| guaranteed by the payment of five dollars in ad- 
verbiaily fertile county—enriched morecver, by!| vance. 

a well kept and valuable stock of cattle, of the best} Circumstances which it is hardly necessary 
. . * . . . 2 
English blood, at the time of their importation. |now to explain, have delayed the appearance vi 


£ditar Am. Farmer, \this Index. Owing to some untoward obstacles, 


Extract of a letter, to the Editor, dated Sun- 
bury, Georgia, 10th July, 1822. 























—he can sately pronounce the workmanship to be 
of the best kind, and for ease, despatch and effica- 
jcy in operation and durability of construction, 
ithey are unequalled. 

The premium at the late fair and cattle show, 
‘held by the Maryland Agricultural Society, was 
‘awarded to this machine (where four others were 
jexhibited)—as also the Premium by the Phila- 
\delphia Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition, 
lin June last, which with the many certificates of 
‘gentlemen near this city, who have purchased and 
tully proved their value, supercedes the necessity 
lof any thing now being said, than, that the pro- 
‘prietor will warrant them to feed and cut every 
|description of long forage, either straight or 
{tangled, coarse or fine, and todo it with much 
greater facility and ease, than any other machine 
ever invented. They are perfectly adapted to 
cutting corn stalks and sugar cane, which must 
render them very valuable to planters of the 
Southern States. 

At the late fair, a number of gentlemen said 
they would take machines in the fall, and some 
have not yet given in their orders, they are re- 
quested to do sosoon, in order that the proprie- 
tor may be prepared in season with the kind 
they may want. 

A machine may be seen in operation at the pro- 
prietor’s shop, four doors above Eutaw, in Mar- 





_ ket street. 
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POMARIUM EBRITANNICUM, 
An Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 

—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 138.) 
CACAS—THEOBROMA; 
OR, CHOCOLATE TREE. 

In Botany, of the Polyadelphia Decandria 
Class: Natural Order, Columnifcre. 

The generic name is derived fromtwo Greek 
words, signifying the food of the gods. 

The cacas, or chocolate-tree, is a native of 
South America, and is said to have been origi- 
nally conveyed to Hispaniola from some of the 
provinces of New Spain, where besides afford- 
ing the natives a principal part «f their nourish- 
ment, it also serves the purpose of money, 150 
of the nuts, (which are about the size of Wind- 
sor beans,) being considered of the same value as 
a rial by the Spaniards. 

It is not only an article of great internal con- 
sumption, but for exportation it is one of the 
most valuable fruits. Guthrie considers the ca- 
cas from which chocolate is made, as the next , 
considerable article in the natural history and 
commerce of Mexico, togold and silver. A gar- 
den of cacas is said to produce the owner twenty 
thousand crowns a year. 

Chocolate was not known in England until the 
eleventh year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
although twenty-three years had elapsed since 
Columbus had discovered the country of which it 
is anative. 

Chocolate isesteemed the most restorative of 
all aliments, insomuch that one ounce of it is 
said to nourish as much as a pound of beef. 

An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can rely, 
informed me, that during the retreat of Napole- 
on’s army from the North, he fortunately hada , 
small quantity of little chocolate cakes in his 
pocket, which preserved the life of himself and 
a friend for several days, when they could pro- 
cure no other food whatever, and many of their , 
brother officers had perished for want. 

In all countries where chocolate is known, it is 
esteemed, and found to be a suitable diet for all 
ages, more particularly for infants, old persons, 
those of consumptive habits, and such as are re- 
covering from sickness. 

It is related in Hawkesworth’s Voyages, that 
Commodore Byron, in his passage through the 
South Seas, found plenty of cacas in the island 
called King George’s Island, and that many of 
his men, who were so afflicted with scorbutic 
disorders that their limbs were become black as 
ink, and who could not move without assistance, 
and suffering excruciating pain, were in a few 
days completely cured by eating these nuts, and 
able to resume their accustomed duties. 

I have often been surprised that the making of 
the small chocolate cakes for eating, should not 
have been attempted by some persons in London, 
when they are in such demand at Paris, where a 
celebrated manufacturer of these chocolate tri- 
fles assured me that he had then, in 1816, re- 
ceived an order from a late high personage in 
England that would exceed £500. 

The oil of the cacas-nut is the hottest of any 
known, and is used to recover cold, weak, and 
paralytic limbs. The Mexicans are said to eat 
the nuts raw, to assuage pains in the bowels. 

We cannot but regret that the cultivation of 
this valuable plant should have been discontinued 
in our West India islands, nor can we be surpri- 
sed when we find that the duty, including the 
customs and excise, amounted to upwards of 
four hundred and eighty percent. onits marketa- 
ble value, when manufactured. 


. 
< 
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it is carefully cultivated in all the French andjfruit, instead of having the seed enclosed, inas 


Spanish settlements in the warmer parts of 
America. 
cy should have so widely differed from that of 


For what reason our ministerial poli- 


the nut growing at the end. 
he cashew-tree, isa native of the Brazils, 
and other parts of America, where it grows to 


the neighbouring courts, 1 am unable to guess ;|the height of twenty feet or more, in favourable 


but I trust that the alteration which has lately 
taken piace in the duty on chocolate, will prove 


Lunan gives the following account of 
The fruit is full of 


situations. 
itin his Hortus Jamaicensis. 


a benefit to our revenue, an advantage to our}an acrid juice, which is frequently used in the 


colonies, and a credit tothe ministers who adopt-|making of punch. 
ed this measure. 


It is certain that the cultivation of the cacas 


plantation was both extensive aud successful in 
the British sugar islands, for many years after 
they had become suiject to our government.— 
Biome, who published a short account of Jamai- 
cain 1672, speaks of cacas as being at that time 
one of the chief articles of export: ‘“ There 
are,” says he, “ inthisisland, at this time, about 
sixty cacas walks, and many more now planting.” 
At present, I believe, there is not a single cacas 
plaitation from one end of Jamaica to the other. 
A few scattered trees, here and there, are all 
that remain of those flourishing and beautifulljuice, expressed and fermented, makes a fine 
groves which were once the pride and boast of 
the country. 
digo manufacture,” says Edwards, “ under the 


“They have withered with the in- 


1eavy hand of ministerial exaction.” 
The produce of one tree in Jamaica was gener- 


ally estimated at about twenty pounds of nuts.— 
The produce per acre was rated at one thousand 
pounds per annum, allowing for bad years. 


The chocolate-tree grows to about six feet 


high before the head spreads out, and it seldom 
exceeds from sixteen to twenty feet inthe whole 
height, the boughs and branches beautifully ex- 
tending themselves on everv side, resembling 
the heart cherry-tree, the leaves being much of 
the same shape. 


: The tree bears leaves, flowers, 
und fruit, all the year through ; but the usual 


seasons for gathering the fruit are June and De- 
cember. 


The flowers spring from the trunk and 
arge branches: they are small, but beautiful, 


and sometimes pale red, but most commonly of 
a safiron colour : the pods are oval and pointed, 
and contain from ten to thirty nuts each, almost 


ike almonds, adhering to one another by soft 


filaments, and enclosed in a white pulpy sub- 
stance, soft and sweet, which some persons suck 
when they take them out of the shells. 


The 
»0ds change from green to a yellowish colour 


when they reach to their maturity, which is 
known by the rattling of the nuts, when the pods 
are shaken. } 
the pods in heaps to sweat for three or four days, 
before they are opened ; they are then exposed ™uSt be 
upon mats or skins, to the sun, every day for 
about a month. 


When gathered, it is usual to lay 


The cacas-tree is permitted to bear a moder- 


ate crop of fruit the fourth vear after the seed! 
has been sown: but if the plant is weak, a great- 
er quantity of the blossoms are gathered, in or- 
der that it may recover strength. 
tains it’s full perfection in eight years: after 
that it will continue to produce fruit for thirty 
years or more, if planted in a good soil; but it is 
obnoxious to blights, and shrinks from the first 
appearance of drought. 
ters had many superstitious notions concerning 
this tree, and among others, the appearance of a 
comet was always considered as fatal to the cacas 
piantation.—Lunan. 


The tree at- 


in early times the plan 


The chocolate-tree was grown in our stoves as 


early as the year 1739. 


CASHEW-NUT.—ANACARDIUM. 


In Botany, a Class of the Polygami« Monzcia 


Class. Natural Order, Holoracee. 
The generic name is derived from two ¢ 


To the apex of the fruit, 
grows a nut, of the size and shape of a hare’s 
kidney, but much larger at the end which isnext 
the fruit than at the otherend. ‘The shell is ve- 
ry hard, and the kernel, which is esteemed the 
finest nut inthe world, is covered with athin film. 
Between this and the shell is lodged a thick, 
blackish, inflammable liquor, of such a caustic 
nature in the fresh nut, that if the lips chance to 
touch it, blisters will immediately follow. The 
fruit is saidto be good in disorders of the stom- 
ach ; for the juice of it cuts the thick tough hu- 
mours, which obstruct the free circulation of the 
blood, and thus removes the complaint. This 


rough wine, useful where the viscera or solid 
system has been relaxed. Barham, who has 
written on this fruit, says, ‘the stone of this ap- 
ple appears before the fruit itself, growing at 
the end in the shape of a kidney, as big as a wal- 
nut. Some of the fruit are all red, some entirely 
yellow, and some mixed with both red and yel- 
low, and others perfectly white, of a very pleas- 
ant taste in general ; but there is a great variety, 
as some more sharp, some in taste resembling 
cherries, others very rough like unripe apples.— 
The taste of most of them is sweet ard pleasant, 
but generally goes off with ai astringency or stip- 
ticity upon the tongue, which proceeds from it’s 
tough fibres, that run longwise through the fruit. 
When cut with aknife, it turns as black as ink. 
The generality of the fruit isas big and much of 
the shape of the French Pippins, and makes an 
excellent cider or wine.” Barham adds, that he 
has distilled a spirit from the nut far exceeding 
arrack, rum or brandy, of which an admirable 
punch is made. 

The flowers are very small, grow in tufts of a 
carnation colour, and are very odoriferous. The 
leaves much resemble those of the common wal- 
;nut-tree in shape and smell, and a decoction of 
jthem is equally effectual in cleansing and healing 
loid wounds. 

The oil cures the herpes, takes away freckles 
and liver spots, but draws blisters, and therefore 
cautiously made use of; it also takes 
laway corns, but it is necessary to have a very 
lgood defensive round the corn to prevent infla- 
lmingthe part. The inside kerne! is very pleas- 
ant to eat when young, and, before the fruit is 
too ripe, exceeding any walnut ; and when older 
and drier, roasted, is very pleasant, exceeding 
Pistachio nuts or almonds; and ground ap with 
cocoa, makes an excellent chocolate. 

It has been observed, that 
slaves who have had the liberty to go into a ca- 
shew-walk, and eat what cashews they please, 
as well as the roasted nuts, have been recovered, 
These treesare of quick growth: Barham says 
he has planted the nuts, and the young trees have 
produced truit intwo years after. ‘They will con 
tinue bearing fruit for more than a hundrc 
vears. Many arenow flourishing in Jamaica tha 
were planted when the Spaniards had it in pos- 





poor dropsical 


wer) 


session. 
i have lately received from Jamaica a cashew 
appic, bearing two distinct nuts, which was con- 
7 -dso rare acircumstance that it was pre- 
cd in spirits. It’s appearance is unnatural, 
mbling a lemon pippin apple, with two lamb 





words, signifying without a heart; because the) kidneys stuck on the end. 
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The wood of the cashew 
and lasting timber. ’ ; 

These trees annually transude in large quanti- 
ties, viz. often to ten or twelve pounds’ weight of 
fine, semi-transparent gum, similar to gum-ara- 
bic, and not at all inferior to it in virtue and 
quality, except that it contains a light astringen- 
cy, which perhaps renders it the more valuable 
in many respects ; for this reason it Is often used 
as a succedaneum in the Jamaica shops. 

The thick oil of the nut or shell tinges linen of 
arusty ironcolour, which can be hardly got out ; 
and if any wood be smeared with it, it preserves 
it from decay. From the body of this tree 1s 
procured, by tapping, or incision, a milky juice, 
which stains linen of adeep black, and cannot be 
discharged. Dr. Grew mentions the juice being 
used for staining of cottons; but it Is doubtful 
which of the species he means, though Sir Hans 
Sloane supposes it to be of the acajou or cashew, 
here mentioned, sy 

Long seems of opinion that this juice has the 
same property as the Japan lac. 


is excellent, strong, 





The oi] between the rinds of the nut, if heldto 
the candle, emits bright, salient particles. This 
oil is used as acosmetic to remove freckles and, 
sun burning, but the pain suffered, makes it’s use| 


not very frequent.— Grainger. 


The pith, or medullary part of the anacardi-| 
um, is extremely pungent and acrimonious 3; 
whence the uncients made great use of it in cold, 





forded by the State, to effect that desirable ob- 
ject, but when they find that the State of Ma- 
ryland has already advanced one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for that purpose, without 
deriving the slightest benefit from it, they can- 
not but think that it is time to pause before 
advancing further sums of money, except so far 
as tocomplete the surveys already taken or un- 
dertaken, to procure correct estimates of the 
expenses of effecting the proposed object, and 
the extent to which the improvement of the na- 
vigation of that river is intended to be car- 
ried. 

And here your committee would remark, that 
some doubts of the value of this improvement 
has been suggested to their minds, by a perusal 
of the following extract from the report of the 
late Mr. Latrobe, dated March 16th, 1808, to 
Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States: “‘ The trade of this canal, 
especially during the year 1807, has been so 
great, that there appears every prospect of its 
becoming a productive work, in those years in 
which there is a considerable and equal quantity 
of water in the river, but on this circumstance 
it must always defend.—The information repect- 
ing it which can be obtained from the company 
on the spot, renders it unnecessary for me to say 
more upon it.” 

Mr. Latrobe’s opinion upon a subject of this 
nature, being in the estimation of your Commit- 


: ‘tee entitled to t at - 
diseases of the head, particularly to strengthen |*€¢ ©? led he greatest respect, they con 


] 


the memory ; but the abuse of it sometimes ma-| 
king them stupid, delirious, or even mad, the) 
moderns rarely venture onit’s use, at least not 
without great correctiveness—Chaméers. _ : 
The cashew nut-tree can only be rasied in| 
stoves inthis country, where it hasbeen cultiva-) 
ted since the year 1699. 
( To be continued. ) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE SUSQUEHAN- 
NAH——REPORT 





Of the Committee of the Senate of Maryland, on 
Internal Improvement, to whom was referred 
go much of the Executive Communication 
as relates to that subject. December Session, 
1821. Transmitted for publication in the Ame- 
rican Farmer, by order of the Legislature of 
Maryland. 


The Committee to whom was referred so much 
of the Governor’s Message, as relates to Inter- 
nal Improvement, beg leave to report: 


That whatever difference of opinion may 
heretofore have existed, as to the expediency of 
Internal Improvements, the time ees now 
to have arrived, when every citizen of the State 
of Maryland, is solicitous that all proper means 
should be adopted to bring into life and activi- 
ty every Internal Improvement of which the 
state is susceptible. hat fully aware of this 
feeling, your Committee would respectfully sug- 
gest some distinct objects of Internal Improve- 
ment, which they cannot but regard as of the 
very first importance and welfare of the state— 
that is: The improvement of the Navigation of 
the Rivers Potomac and Susquehannah, the cross 
cut Canal, (as it is usually called) to unite 
the Bays of Chesapeake and Delaware, and the 
making of a turnpike road from Boonsborough 
to Hager’s-town, with a view to join the great 
national road, lately completed by the United 
States, from Cumberland to Wheeling in the 
state of Virginia. 

With respect to the improvement of naviga- 
tion of the river Potomac, ol committee are 





of opinion that any re e aid should be af- 


ceive that before any further advances should 


be made for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Potomac, the doubts suggested by this ex- 


|tract from his report, should be fully and accu- 
\rately examined into, in order to enable the 


General Assembly to form a more correct opini- 


on upon the subject, than the information which 


they now possess will enable them todo. It ap- 
pears from a report of the Potomac company, 
that the total amount of tolls received by them 
from the Ist day of August, 1799, to the Ist of 
August 1817, was $162,379 95 cents, or $9021 
per annum, all of which amount, except the 
sum of $3,890 55 cents, was applied to the fur- 


ther improvement of the river. The value of 


property brought down the river during the 
same period of time is estimated at $7,002,370 
62 cents, equal to $389,000 annually. 

As it regards the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river Susquehannah, your Committee, 
viewing it asa subject of great and boundless 
importance to the state of Maryland, have gi- 
ven to it their fullest and most attentive consi- 
deration. ‘The attention of the citizens of Ma- 
ryland has recently been directed towards it, 
and all, convinced of the vast utility and benefit 
to be derived from it, seem anxiously solicitous 
that some Legislative aid should be extended 
towards it. Under these circumstances, your 
Committee cannot but recommend it as a subject 
worthy of the deepest reflection, and fraught 
with considerations of vital importance to the 
state of Maryland. 

That particular district of country to which 
the benefits of the turnpike roads in Maryland 
are most immediately extended, lying betweea 
the Susquehannah on the one side, and the Po- 
tomac on the other, and extending north west 
ward from Baltimore, to the north mountain, 
comprehending the Conococheague valley, has 
been accurately measured on a map of the coun- 
ry» and found to contain 5,000 square miles. 
Those portions of the country bordering upon 
the various tributary streams of the Potomac, 
westward of the south mountain in Maryland, 
andthe blue ridge in Virginia, have been also 
measured and found to contain 10,000 square 
miles. But when your Committee directed their 
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attention to that portion of the country through 
which the Susquehannah flows, they embrace 
within their view a field of greater and more 
enlarged dimensions, By an accurate measurement 
of those expanded regions situated upon the 
Susquehannah, and its numerous wide spreading 
branches, they have been found to contain about 
20,000 square miles, exclusive of 10,000 square 
miles more of adjacent country lying upon other 
waters in the states of Pennsylvania and New 
York, for the produce of which country, should 
the navigation of the Susquehannah be impro- 
ved tothe extent contemplated, Baltimore must 
inevitably become the most convenient Market. 

From these estimates, it is abundantly evi- 
dent, that the trade of the Susquehannah, (flow- 
ing asit does through a country of vast extent, 
andinferior in point of fertility to no portion of 
the United States,) is a trade involving in its 
nature a very extensive.permanent and growing 
interest. 

Were the navigation of the Potomac improved 
to the utmost possible extent, its trade must be 
considered but of minor importance when com- 
pared with that of the Susquehannah ; the Poto- 
mac flowing as it does through a country of 
comparatively smal] extent, and by no means 
celebrated for its richness and fertility. In ad- 
dition tothis it may be remarked, that to how- 
ever great an extent the productions of the soil 
may find their way into the Potomac, however 
extensive the demand for foreign commodities at 
George Town and Washington, the state of Ma- 
ryland can derive but little benefit from it. The 
advantages secured flow into a different channel ; 
they go to fill other coffers—not those of the state 
of Maryland. But improve the navigation of the 
Susquehannah to the extent proposed, and you 
bring to the City of Baltimore a trade of incal- 
culable extent and value, the benefits of which 
must be imparted to every section of the state, 
and which cannot fail richly to remunerate us 
for whatever aid may be extended to it. 

The obstructions to the free navigation of the 
River Susquehannah, exist near tide water, that 
is to say, below Columbia.— Above that town the 
difficulties are removed by Pennsylvania, and a 
boat navigation at present exists to near the 
New York line—The distance from Columbia 
to Port Deposit is thirty five miles, twenty miles 
of which may be considered as tolerably good 
navigation, either in ascending or descending. 

From Turkey Hill, to Neale’s Falls, near 
Muddy Creek, a distance of fifteen miles, the 
navigation is bad, and it is here that the prin- 
cipal obstructions exist, the removal of which 
are so anxiously desired. 

Your committee have taken considerable pains. 
to ascertain the value of the produce which has 
come down the Susquehannah for several years 
past ; they have however only been able to pro- 
cure an estimate of what has come down from 
last spring to December past ; and they find it te 
be valued at $1,121,250. The number of rafts 
and boats, that came down the river to Port De- 
posit, during the same time, was 925 rafts of lum- 
ber, averaging 25,000 feet each, and 535 Arks 
loaded with flour, whiskey, pork, &c. 

The Susquehannah canal, commencing atthe 
Maryland and Pennsylvania line, and ending at 
the head of tide water, is now completed and in 
good order for the passage of rafts. It appears 
to have a full supply of water at those seasons 
of the year when the river is not high, and in- 
sures a safe passage for all produce that ma 
come down the river to the mouth of the canal. 

It 1s certainly of great importance to the state 
of Maryland, that this canal should be kept in 
perfect condition, and that the proprietors be 








protected in all their just rights. 
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The committee have dnly to state in conclu- 


sion upon this subject, that when the water of 


the Susquehannah is high, boats and rafts fre- 
quently pass to the head of tide water, without 
entering the canal. 


The committee now come to the third object;length and three and ahalf feet in depth, and 
of Internal Improvement, to which they are) which is itself a boat canal, united by a lock of 


desirous of directing the attention of the Legis- 
lature, that is, the Canali to unite the bays of 
Chesapeake and Delaware. 

In the year 1799, the Legislature of Maryland 
passed alaw, which in the year 1801, was fol- 
lowed by similar laws on the part of the Legis- 
latures of the states of Delaware and Pennsylva- 
nia, incorporating a company witha capital stock 
of $400,000 for the purpose of opening acanal 
between the bays of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware. In pursuance of these laws, subscriptions 
were received for nearly the whole amount of the 
two thousand shares, at 200 dollarseach. Sur- 
veys were made—engineers and workmen em- 
ployed—a route selected for the canal through 
the Isthmus which separates the two bays, and 
some material progress made in the execution of 
the work. But unfortunately, after having gone 
thus far in the execution of this important object, 
and after having expended upwards of 100,000 
dollars, in the purchase of water rights, and in 
the construction of a feeder and reservoir, the 
work was suspended in the year 1803, in conse- 
quence of the non payment of the subscriptions— 
and it appearing daily more evident, that the 
whole amount of the capital stock, even if sub- 
scribed for and collected, was a sum totally ina- 
dequate to the completion of so extensive a work. 
At this period also, the energy and spirit of the 
compauy began to subside, unaided as it was by 
further support and encouragement, or by that 
individual enterprise and activity which had ena- 
bled them up to that period to continue their 
operations. 

By connecting the waters of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware, the contemplated canal wiil throw 
open an internal navigation of great extent, from 
the north west part of the state of New York to 
the southern extremities of the state of Virgi- 
na. 

The particular advantages which the state of 
Maryland would derive from this improvement, 
need scarcely be detailed by the committee. 
They will suggest themselves to the understand- 
ing of every reflecting man. In a national point 
of view, all will concur in the opinion of its im- 
portance, and looking to an event which your 
committee is by no means anxious should soon 
occur, but, which in the opinion of the committee 
may reasonably be expected to take place at some 
distant period, it may be regarded as an object of 
peculiar interest, as productive of the means of 
national defence, affording as it no doubt will a 
facility of transportation of troops, ordinance 
and military stores, from one part of the coun- 
try to the other, the want of which was mate- 
rially felt during our late war with Great Bri- 
tain. 

Beneficial as it certainly will be to the state 
of Maryland, the committee have thought pro- 
per to direct the attention of the legislature to- 
wards it, but viewing it as an object of national 
concern, and not alone productive of local ad- 
vantage, the committee would remark that it 
is a subject to which the attention of the nati- 
onal legislature should be drawn. 

The canal begins at Welch Point on the Elk 
river, an arm of the Chesapeake, and is to ter- 
minate at a distance of twenty two miles, on 
Christianna river, a branch of the Delaware. 
At low water the depth of water in Christianna 
river isnine feet, and in Elk river twelve feet, with- 
in one hundred feet from the shore. The tide 


jvises four feet in both rivers. No expensive 
laqueducts or bridges are to be made, and the 

rincipal obstacles have been already overcome. 
The supply of water drawn from EIk river by 
a feeder which is now completed six miles in 


ten feet high, to the main canal, is calculated 
to fill daily one hundred and forty locks, a quan- 
tity sufficient, on an average, for the daily 
passage of twenty four vessels. The canal is 
twenty six feet wide at the bottom, and fifty 
feet at the water’s edge. It is intended for ves- 
sels of from forty to seventy tons, drawing se- 
ven and a half feet—The banks being intended 
for towing paths, are twenty feet wide, one of 
which may be converted into a turnpike road, 
being raised three feet above the level of the 
water, and will, by increasing the height of the 
lock gates one foot, admit a depth of nine feet 
water in the canal. The expense of digging one 
mile through rocky ground was $15,000, and that 
of digging the same distance through a level} 
country free from obstructions, $2300, which 
gives an average of $7,650 per mile. The! 
whole length of the canal is about twenty-two’ 
miles, and the whole cost is computed to be about | 
$850,000. These estimates were made at a time 
when labor was comparatively high; it is pre- 
sumed they would be much less at the present 
time. 

This information of facts the committee have 
thought proper to furnish, in order to enable 
the legislature to form a correct opinion upon the 
subject. 

The fourth and last object to which the com- 
mittee have directed their attention, and which 
they have thought it proper to direct the con- 
sideration of the legislature, is the making of a 
turnpike road from Boonusborough to Hager’s- 
town to join the great national road, leading 
from the latter place to Wheeling, in the state 
of Virginia. pon this subject, the committee 
would remark, that this important object is now 
likely to be accomplished, in conformity with 
the law passed at the present session, aud which 
your committee trusts will be carried into full 
and complete effect. 

By order, 
THOMAS W. LOOCKERMAN, 
Com. Clk. 
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A NEW INDUCEMENT OFFERED FOR 
THE FORMATION OF AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETIES. 


The following is extracted from the last annual 
refiort of the RALEIGH PEACE Socirty. 

Let none be surprised, or express a doubt, 
when we say AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES are an 
important appendage toe our institution. The 
scriptures have predicted, what has already 
become true, that military men are laying aside 
their implements of war and of death, and are 
devoting themselvesto Agriculture and the arts of 
jreace. The world has long ago had an example 
of this wise choice, ina Cincinnatus. In modern 
times we have it in a Washington, whose exam- 
ple and repeated declarations go handin hand.— 
Allow us here to make use of his own words :— 
‘“‘ Your young military men who want to reap the 
harvest of laurels, don’t care how many seeds of 
war are sown; but, for the sake of humanity, it 
is devoutly to be wished that the manly em- 
ployments of /griculture and the humanizing 
benefits of commerce, should supercede the waste 
of War, and the rage of Conguest ; that the 














swords might be turned into ploughshares, and 
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spears into pruning hooks, and as the scripture 
expresses it, the nations learn war no more,” 
Weare informed by judge Peters, that it was in 
contemplation by this same illustrious ferson, 
and the object was measurably carried into ef- 
fect, in the year 1796, to bring under the consid- 
eration of Congress, “‘ his great flan of engraft- 
ing the subject of AGRICULTURE, into a national 
system of education, and placing the cultivators 
of the soil and theirinstruction and excitements 
to improvement in their art, under national pa- 
tronage. He was anxiously solicitous in this pa- 
triotic endeavour. It was not imputaible to him 
that it failed. Had he been fortunate enough to 
accomplish it no action of his, life would have de- 
served more celebrity, and public gratitude.” 

Such is the constitution of the human mind, 
that it must have some concentrating object for 
the exercise of its powers. If the transition 
from war to feace be too great for immediate and 
general adoption, let us endeavour to call forth 
the ardent and active minds of men to the con- 
templation of the smiling fruits of industry.— 
Let us cordially receive the sentiments of our 
political father, and philanthrophic statesman ; 
and endeavour to. inculcate a love of Agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 


——> a — 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





DEaR SIR, 

I fear you have forgotten me, as I have not 
lately been favoured with seeds. 

I have been secured from fire by making the 
inside of my chimnies circular, as thev are easi- 
ly swept or may be burnt; when my wooden 
house was building, I ascended the ladder and 
found my brick layers very negligent in formjng 
the chimnies, and in putting in mortar, the tsu- 
al from is an oblong square as thus ;— 


I made them put in broken bricks at each corner, 
and plasterthem in the inside as thus -— 


You will readily conceive that this will prevent 
the fire from going through the bricks which are 
frequently hollow between, for want of mortar.— 
Mr. Latrobe very much approved of this mode. 

Pray explain it in appropriate terms, and con- 
sult some builder to have his opinion. That ma- 
ny houses in the country are annually destroyed 
by fire, in consequence of defective chimnies is 
notorious: if these ruinous consequences can be 
prevented by practising this hint—haud inutile 
vixi. I think the mode will be adopted as the ex- 
pense is trifling, broken bricks only being used. 

Your’s most truly, 
T. LAW. 

I am burning sod, and am delighted by suc- 

cess. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
OYSTER SHELLS AS MANURE. 

I cannot distinctly answer the inguiry of a 
correspondent of the American Farmer, W. R. 
whether ground oyster shells have been used as 
amanure; butI can state, what will probably 
meet his views and wishes, that IJ have seen 
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staie, with great apparent advantage to the soil. 

In the spring of 1814, I made a tour along the 
banks and sounds of Carolina, from the line oi 
Virginia to the mouth of Cape Fear river, and 
several times witnessed fields that were white 
with oyster shells, particularly on the main land 
fronting Currituck sound, and was told that such 
fields were much more productive than contigu- 
ous ones of similar soil that were without sheils. 
The lands bordering on this sound have a rich 
soil of loam and sand; and the most remarka- 
ble growth that l remember was the chinquopia ; 
but it had also grape vines, dog-wood, pine, &c. 
The shells were placed there before the memo- 
ry of the present inhabitants, and by means un- 
Known to them. They were worn smooth and 
a good deal diminished in size. 1 was told that 
in the driest weather the earth immediately 
under the shells would be usually moist, and to this 
accumulation or retention of water, as well as to 
the admixture of the slowly decomposed shell with 
the earth, was the fertilizing effect ascribed, 
which had continued for perhaps a century: 
perhaps also something might be ascribed tothe 
reflection of light and heat from so many white 
and polished surfaces. I think I have seen two 
or three fields of fifty acres each and upwards, 
that had a shell for every 20 or 30 square inches 
of surface. What I thought very surprising, 
though the fertilizing effect of the shells was 
universally admitted, and though much of the 
land that was Cestitute of them was tired, almost 
to exhaustion, and the shores and banks of the 
sound contained an abundant supply of the means 
of -resuscitation, and though good productive 
land there at that time bore a high price, yet 
no one had ever-practised upon the wise hint) 
which natural causes or their indian predeces- 
sors had given them. If W. R. possesses the 
means of making the improvement in manuring 
which he desires information of—I hope he will 
not neglect them, nor omit making the public 
acquainted with the successs of his experi- 
ments. 

CALVIN JONES. 
Wake Forest, Nov. 25, 1821. 

P. S. On reflection, I think I have rated the 
quantity of shells which appeared upon the Cur- 
rituck fields too high; but when I saw them 
nearly eight years ago, my mind was so much 
occupied with subjects quite foreign to agricul- 
ture, that I fear the accuracy of my recollection 
of the little I observed will not justify a specific 
correction. I vouch for the general facts. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

J QUERIES BY A CORRESPONDENT. 

The Editor of the American Farmer will oblige 
a number of his subscribers, i: he will call upon 
his correspondents for information upon the fol- 
lowing points. 

What are the properties of the weed known as 
the St. John’s Wort ? 

What are its effects upon grass lands—upon 
stock of all kinds, and upon grasses ? 

Which are the most judicious methods to ex- 
tirpate it ? 
Montgomery County, ( Md.) 2 

July 12th,1822. § 
— on 
PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

The amount of the product of the well-culti- 
¢ated lands of the Eastern States, would asto- 
nish any but those who have been accustomed to 
the river bottoms on the western rivers, or to 
the alluvial lands. We can scarcely believe 





it, were not the facts too well vouched to be 
questioned. We lately met with an account of 
the premiums given at a Massachusetts meeting, 
some time last autumn, and a few of the results 
are stated below, for the gratification of the cu- 
rious in such matters. 

OF POTATOES. 

Five hundred and fifty-one and a half bush- 
els were raised on one acre of land, by Payson 
Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, in the county of 
Worcester, (from 24 bushels of seed.) 

OF TURNIPS. 

Seven hundred and fifty-one bushels, of the 
common Enslish sort, weighing fifty-four pounds 
to the bushel, were raised by Messrs. T. and 
H. Little, on one acre of ground. 

OF MANGEL WURTZEL. 

Six hundred and forty-four bushels were raised 
on one acre of ground, by John Prince, Esq. of 
Roxbury. 

OF CABBAGES. 

Forty-three tons nineteen hundred and ten 
pounds weight, were raised, by Kk. H. Derby, 
Esq. of Salem,on one acre, one quarter of an acre, 
and twenty-seven rods, being at the rate of thir- 
ty one tons to the acre, 

Mr. Derby received also the premium of thir- 
ty dollars, for having raised the greatest quanti- 
ty of vegetabies, (grain, peas, and beans except- 
ed,) for winter consumption, of the stock on his 
own farm. He raised the last season on his farm, 
749 bushels of mangel wurtzel, 530 bushels of 
carrots, 526 bushels Swedish turnips, 1288 bush- 
els of potatoes, 126 bushels of Russian raddish- 


es, 757 bushels of common English turnips, 43 | ] 
irichest and deepest soil in Britain, and, of con- 


tons and 19 hundred weight of cabbages, and fif- 
teen ox cart loads of pumpkins, 
OF RUTA BAGA. 

Mr. David Little raised six hundred and eigh- 
ty-eight bushels on one acre. 

OF WHITE BEANS. 

Thirty-two bushels and four quarts were 
raised on one acre by Wm. Mears, of Marble- 
head. 

Nat. Int. 
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Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 

QUERIES ON THE CULTURE OF LU- 

CERN. 
Perthshire, May 26, 1821. 
SIR, 

May I take the liberty to beg that you will in- 
sert the following Queries in your valuable Jour- 
nal, in hopes that you, or some of your corres- 
pondents, may, through its medium, convey such 
answers as may be useful to some of your north 
country readers. What time of the season should 
Lucern be sown? Should it be sown in drills, 
and at what distance ? How rauch seed will sow 
a Scots acre, and what is the general price per 
b.? Is itsown with any other crop? How long 
isit before it acquires maturity ? What may be 
the relative value of an ordinary crop for soiling 
compared with clover and ray grass, at 200 stone 
per acre? It being a native plant ( medicago sa- 
‘iva, 1 suppose) at what height* is it cultivated 
with advantage? Is it probable that it might 
succeed in Scotland? Your answer to these que- 
ries will infinitely oblige, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A SCOTS FARMER. 





* As to elevation or latitude ?—Editor Far- 
mers’ Journal, 


Comely Garden, near £dinburgh 
Sir, May 23, 1821. 
A paper of yours, taking notice of my prac- 
tice of peeling Fruit Trees, was yesterday sent 
me by Sir John Sinclair. As you wish to have 
some information from me on that subject, and 
as I do not wish to conceai any thing that may 
be useful, I shall endeavour to answer your que- 
ries as wellas I can in an epistolary correspond- 
ence. 
1st. I published, a few years ago, on this sub- 
ject, a small pamphlet, entitled “* A Treatise on 
the Physiology and Pathology of Trees.” I be- 
lieve it isnot now to be found any where but with 
myself. ! shall send a copy to Sir John Sinclair, 
to get transmitted to you. 2d. The practice is 
conducted by taking off all the bark but the in- 
ner; thatis, leaving it nextthe alburnum about 
the thickness of a shilling: I doit on all kinds 
of fruit trees in my pecssession, as pear, apple, 
cherry andplum. 3d. On the trunks, and large 
boughs of old trees, it may be done any time in 
winter, not beginning earlier than the middle of 
November ; young trees, and smaller branches, 
must not be done till the month of March the 
soonest. 4th. The effect both formerly and now, 
has exceeded my most sanguine expectations, in 
rendering the trees more productive, and improv- 
ing the quality of the fruit; for I never consider- 
ed it an experiment, but only following out a law 








of Nature. I know some people have not only 
injured, but actually killed their trees, by at- 


‘tempting to follow my practice ; but this I must 


ascribe to judicious or clumsy performance.— 
You are mistaken with regard to the case refer- 
red to by SirJohn Sinclair : mine is perhaps the 


sequence, Much given to canker. Mr. Knight, 
in lis Treatise on the culture of the apple, has 
made some very injudicious observations, but has 
not followed them out. He says, “in very rich 
soils, such as old fold yard, I have scarcely been 
able to preserve the native craé from canker.”— 
You will seldom find moss and canker on the 
same soil ; canker proceeds from a rich cultiva- 
ted soil, moss from a poor, barren, uncultivated 
soil. If there isazy other information, I shall al- 
ways be ready to give it cheerfully. Perhaps you 
may hear from me on another subject, when more 
at leisure. 
lam, with respect, 
Sir, your’s sincerely, 
P, LYON. 

> We shall be very glad of this gentleman’s 
future correspondence, and hope to receive his 
pamphlet as specified. We doubt not but so ac- 
curate an observer will attend to such remarks as 
the subject suggests to our recollection, for the 
purpose of leading our readers, by his superior 
knowledge, to precise conclusions, or of enabling 
them clearly to perceive the difficulties, and 
the objections. First, Canker and moss are often 
coexistent, and we believe a/ways, when the first 
has existed long. Trees planted where they 
make a vigorous growth at first, that is, ina deep 
and friable surface soil, or planted incautiously in 
fits which have been excavated, and filled with 
prepared compost (in both cases supposing the 
subsoil not to be of a kind calculated to sustain 
this vigorous growth,) canker early, and before 
they are mossy ; but moss will follow, and utter 
poverty, and death itself, in a period of ten ora 
dozen years ; during which the produce is some- 
times numerous, but always imperfect. Second, 
It is difficult to describe a subsoil in an intelligi- 
ble manner, which is peculiarly calculated for 
healthy fruit trees, nor will all trees succeed 
equally on any : pear trees thrive admirably ona 





rich magshy soil, mcumbent on gravel, with a 
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pretty solid stratuhn of wet clay between them :.not very frequently occur; this plant is improv- 
apple trees thrive best on a rich marshy soil, ed by transflanting ;* and as a seed bed can 
having a deep subsoil of brown, moist and mellow without mucn difficulty be preserved, either by 
sand, with a complete natural drainage. Third,|/sowing early, before the fly appears, or by sha- 
Where the subsoil is unsuited to fruit trees in/ding it from the sun (a method 1 have found very 

eneral, it should be trenched over two feet effectual, for the fly seldom either comes out or 
ana year before planting. Without doubt, in| remains on the plants in the absence of sun- 
a state of health, trees throw off some exuviz# shine,) a sufficient stock can always be kept for 











are heid in the highest estimation by Mr. Cusries 
Colling, who was the founder of the improved 
short-horns, 

I will not conclude this letter without distinctly 
assuring you, that my researches and inquiries 
into the origin of the improved short-horns, have 
led me to the belief that they are a mired breed 
altogether, and partake not only of the old Dutch 





from the bark, some sorts much more visibly|removal into the field inthis method : at least 
than others (as the birch, and some species of thisis my opinion ; and I ain anxious to have it 
willow ;) but if this be followedas a daw of Wa-'cither confirmed, or absolutely and undeniably 


iNVorman breeds. 


ture, the cutting should be very superficial_— 
Our experiments were undoubtedly imperfect, 
but in the same orchard where most of the trees 
were good for nothing with canker and moss, we 
have planted others on the ground previously 
trenched, and they are doing well.—Zditor Far- 
mer’s Journal. 

ON THE SAME SUBJECT, AND ON THE 

TURNIP FLY. 
Bromyard, May 29, 1821. 
Sir, 

Ihave to thank you for your early notice and 
insertion of my letter on the subject of “ Barking 
Fruit Trees.” Your opinion on the eventuad in- 
jury tothe trees by that operation, greatly coin- 
cides with my own observations. But as that 
has, from motives of prudence, been hitherto 
confined to a very narrow compass, as far as re- 
gards an operation apparently so hazardous, | 
look forward anxiously to some notice from Mr. 
Lyon, through the medium of your Journal, up- 
on the success and ultimate effect observed by him 
to have followed the process ; and I hope he will 
not disappoint this wish. . 

Your attention is now very laudably turned to 
the important subject of Turnip husbandry, and 
the means of preventing the ravages of the fly. 
The experience of an humble individual may not 
perhaps be unacceptable ; and should the hints 
here thrown out lead only to further experiment 
they will not be wholly useless. Observation, in 
many parts of the kingdom, has satisfied me, 
that if any thing yet known will afford protection 
and security to the young plant, it is the opera- 
tion of the ashes arising from burnt weeds, turf, 
stubble, wood, &c. Isay the operation ; for it is 
yet unknown by what means these ashes remove 
or keep off the fly, whether by the effluvia ari- 
sing from them, or by any other quality disa- 
greeable to the insect. That they have this ef- 
tect, | am strongly inclined to believe. I havein 
several instances seen turnips, sown upon land 
which had been pared and burned, strong and 
vigorous, while those sown within a yard, upon 
land not so prepared, were wholly destroyed.— 
This has happened to myself. In two trials (the 
only ones I have yet made, ona small scale, I 
had plots of ground sown with Swedish turnips, 
which were absolutely swarming with the fly, 
whose attacks threatened in a day or two to anni- 
hil.te the plants : over these I caused the ashes 
of burnt weeds and rubbish, wood, &c. to be 
sown or scattered. To my own observation it 
afifeared clear, that the insect forsook the plants, 
which grew rapidly, and to a great size. A simi- 
lartrial this year has, I think, saved a seed bed 
of Swedish turnips, which were strongly at- 
tacked. A friend of mine, long conversant with 
‘Turnip husbandry, assures me, that he would 
almost insure a crop of turnips by depositing in 
the drills, vegetable or wood ashes, and dropping 
the seeds immediately upon them. I am far 
from asserting that this mode, or that which I 
have adopted, are infallible : all that Iam anx- 
ious for is, to invite your correspondents to the 


shewn to be groundless, by the experiments of 

others. Iam not quack enough to consider it in- 

fallible. I hope your correspondents will favour 

me with the result of their experience on this! 

subject. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

W.S. C. 





* We think not ; but transplanting is certainly 
a firacticable mode of escaping the fly with 
Swedes.—LKEditor London Farmers’ Journal. 


ON THE PEDIGREE OF SIR LEOLINE. 
Stockton, May 31, 1821. 





Sir, 

Asa further reply to your correspondent, who 
hides himself under the signature of 4 Breeder, 
I send you the following letter, which I beg you 
will insert in your next Journal ; it is from a gen- 
tleman whose intimacy with the Messrs. Colling, 
and whose experience of their stock entitles him 
to possess the best informantion, and most accu- 
rate experimental knowledge of their compara- 
tive merits. He gives me leave to publish his 
letter, asthe best answer to our anonymous foe. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
JUNIN HUTCHINSON, 


TO MR. HUTCHINSON. 
Marton Lodge, near Stockton-on-Tees, 
May 31, 1821. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for sending me a copy of the anony- 
mous letter in Zhe #armer’s Journal of Monday 
last, signed by “*.4 Breeder.” It is evidently 
written by some person with a view to injure the 
stock descended from Lady, and particularly 
your bull Sir Leoline. I have an aversion to con- 
troversy ; but, in the present case, as this anony- 
mous writer has insinuated a falsehood, I think 
you ought to answer the letter. Lady, the dam 
of Major, instead of being out of a Galloway 
heifer, as this anonymous writer supposes, was 
out of Old Phenix, the dam of Favourite, the 
sire of Comet. Old Phoenix was also the dam 
of Venus, and of Young Phoenix, the dam of 
Comet, and may be called the most celebrated 
short-horned cow that has yet existed. Lady 
herself was sold at the Ketton sale in October 
1810, when fourteen years old, for two hundred 
guineas ; and by a reference to the printed cata 
logue of that sale, it may be seen in what esti- 
mation the produce of Lady was held by the pub- 
lic. Two cows, the produce of Lady were sold 
for 610 guineas, and Major, the son of Lady, was 
sold for 200 guineas. 

It istrue, that the grandson of Lord Boling- 
| broke had some Galloway blood in him ; and as 
‘Lady was got by this grandson of Lord Boling- 
broke, she thence derives some portion of Gallo- 
way blood, although remotely ; and [ have yet 
tolearn that this blood has been of any injury to 
| Lady, or her descendants; for I can truly de- 
‘clare, that after having had some experience, du- 
‘ring ten years, of different branches of the Ket- 





trial of so casy an experiment as either of them ;' , Z ll ee apr 
and I think they will not be disappointed. With ton stock, I give the preference to the stock de- 
regard to Swedish turnips, I think failure need: scended from Lady ; and1 know also thut they, 





short-horned breed, but also of the Ayloe and 
l have never thought them 
worse for the mixture, but improved by it. The 
only specimen of Stranger that I have left, is 
the heifer (out of Ruby,) the own sister of Sir 
Leoline, which I intend to keep as a specimen of 
the breed. 
Tam always, 
Dear Sir, most truly your’s. 
BART. RUDB. 
WARDROP, ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE OF THE HORSE. 

The anatomical structure of the eye we may 
pass over, since the timely application of reme- 
dies for occasional hurts, is nowise affected by it. 
In treating of the diseases, which common at- 
tention and little skill may relieve, and which 
require prompt relief to prevent worse conse- 
quences, Mr. Wardrop begins by considering 
Simple Inflammation. 

“Inflammation, as itis the most common so it 
is the most important disease, in the Eye of the 
Horse. It proceeds or accompanies almost all 
the diseases to which that organ is subject, and 
it is the constant effect of injurigs. ‘The treat- 
ment of inflammation in the horse’s eye must 
therefore be well understood. 

“Simple inflammation of the eye is marked 
by striking symptoms. ‘Though the inflamma- 
tion be not violent, the animal keeps the eye-lids 
closed ; the eye-lashes adhere together, from the 
secretion of mucus, which has become inspis- 
sated; the eye-lids are more or less swoilen, 
their veins are distended with blood; and there 
is an unnatural flow of tears, which is more or 
less copious. When the eye-lids are opened, 
their internal surface appears redder than natu- 
ral; the Aaws are inflamed and swollen; the 
white of the eye is covered with red vessels, and 
the corner, or horny coat, loses its clearness and 
lustre; a general muddiness, either affecting 
the whole of that tunic, or confined to one part, 
forming the cemmencement of a speck or film. 

“It is usually accompanied by more or less 
general fever, marked by !:eat in the mouth, and 
thirst, loss of appetite, frequency oi the pulse, 
unhealthy appearance of the coat, coldness of the 
earsand legs, with alternate heats and chills. 

* Inflammation of the eye frequently succeeds 
injuries. It arises from colds also, and fevers, 
sudden chills after violent exercise; and like 
inflammation of all other organs, it most com- 
Facsily attacks young horscs, and those in high 
condition, 

“ Treatment —Much depends on the first means 
which are adopted in the treatment of Inflam- 
mation; for if the disease does not receive a sud- 
den check, the saine decided measures cannot 
be adopted in all che future stages of the disease, 
the cure then becomes protracted, and the effects of 
the disease remain, which blemish, if they do 
not destroy the organ. 

“The chief means to be employed to relieve 
inflamination inthe horse’s eye, are bleeding, 
purging, blistering, and attention to food and air. 

* A copious evacuation of blood is the first 
thing to be done, and I would advise that the 
blood be taken from the neck, in preference to 
any vein in the immediate vicinity of the inflamed! 
organ. ‘Che connnon opinion is, that the nearer 
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the inflamed part from which the blood is taken, 
so much more effectual is the remedy. It will, 
however, be found, that although the inflamma- 
tion appear immediately to subside by local bleed- 
ing, yet whenever the system is at all disturbed, 
blood taken from a large vein, or general blood- 
letting, is much more powerful in relieving the 
constitutional derangement, whilst it has an 
equal power in allaying the local inflammation. 
It will also be found, that if blood be taken from 
vessels inthe immediate vicinity of the inflamed 
part, the irritation caused by the operation is 

enerally considerable, and though the redness 
is relieved at the time, it very soon returns by the 
supply from the collatcral vessels, which does not 
take place after general Slood-letting. The ori- 
fice made in the vein should be large, and as 
much depends on the immediate effects of the 
first bleeding in all cases of inflammation, from 
three to five quarts may be taken, according to 
the violence of the symptoms. A second bleed- 
ing may be had recourse to, in from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, should the symptoms increase, 
or remain undiminished. 

“ Atthe same time the horse should be given 
a purgative ball, or what is perhaps the safer 
and more efficacious practice, a common purga- 
tive ball may be divided into three doses, and one 
portion given every four or six hours. This 
merely acts gently on the intestines, whilst by 
making the animal sick, it diminishes the force 
of the circulation; and it is not attended by the 
debilitating effects which often follow strong pur- 
ging. Horses, indeed, whilst they can bear bleed- 
ing toa great extent, sink rapidly by purging. 

“Nothing is to be done to irritate the inflamed 
eye; butit isto be frequently fomented with a 
decoction of poppy-heads, or camomile flowers. 
A second, or even a third bleeding may be ne- 
cessary, to remove the inflammation; but these 
will be in a less quantity than the first, and are 
not to be had recourse to till a reasonable time 
has elapsed after the exhibition of the other reme- 
dies, so that their effects may be cbserved. Af- 
ter the acute symptoms have subsided, the eye 
generally continues more or less weak, and irri- 
table, and the white of the eye remains red, 
though the vessels are of a duller hue. In this 
state, blistering the cheek and temple may be 
of service, but the blister should be cautiously 
and carefully used, to prevent any blemish. The 
vinous tincture of opium is also an excellent appli- 
cation, and may be applied by taking a camel’s- 
hair pencil dipped in it, and then touching the 
ball of the eye once ortwice aday. Saturnine 
and vitriolic lotions are recommended, and they 
may sometimes be advantageously employed, 
singly, or combined with opium. In some cases 
too, of old inflammation, where such remedies 
have failed, a seton put in the cheek has been 
useful; and in cases of this kind, a course of al- 
terative medicines may also be given. 

“Tt is of great consequence, in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Eye of the Horse, to pay 
attention to the air of the stable; for as this is 
often impure, it is proper to keep him in a well- 
aired place, and his head placed so that he shall 
not be annoyed with light, or obliged to stoop for 


“ With respect to food, the horse should have 
no corn until the inflammatory symptoms subside, 
but live on green meat or mashes. 

“The practice of scarifying the eyes, is one 
which is seldom or ever necessary to resort to, 
and when not performed with great dexterity, 
the irritation created by the operation does more 
harm, than the blood taken away does good. The 
cruel practice of cutting out the haws, from con- 
sidering it as a diseased growth, is much to be 
codemned, as not only useless but hurtful.” 


We have extracted nearly the whole of this. 
article because it contains al] the essential direc-! 
tions for hurts, cold, &c. which cause the eye to 
close and swell; these being the certain indica-' 
tions of blood-letting, gentle purging and cool diet.: 





“OF THE PURIFORM INFLAMMATION 
OF THE EYE OF THE HORSE. 

“ This inflammation of the Eye of the Horse,! 
differs from that which has been described, in 
the part of the eye which is affected, as well as 
in some of the symptoms of the disease. In the 
puriform inflammation, the disease is confined to 
the membrane which lines the eye-lids and cov- 
ers the eye-ball, called the conjunctiva, or mu- 
cous membrane ; and its chief character is the 
profuse discharge of a puriform fluid. Besides 
the discharge of mucus, which is more or less 
mixed with tears, the eye-lids are very much 
swollen, and their edges glued together ; their in- 
ternal membrane is also swelled, formed into 
folds with matter deposited among them. The 
cornea appears depressed, from the swelling of 
the conjunctiva membrane on the white of the 
eye, sometimes forming large bladders, which 
the ignorant have considered as new growths, and 
conceived proper to remove. The puriform in- 
flammation of the eye is generally the effect of 
cold, resembling the common catarrh, and it of- 
ten spreads among all the horses of a stable ; 





their kind corrections, particularly the Rev. 
George Holiwell, of Irby, and the hiv. Samuel 
Turner, of Caistor. From the former of these 
gentlemen, and from Mr. Raynes, of Overton, 
Notts, and Mr. Cremer, Land Surveyor, of 


|Horncastle, I have obtained certificates as to the 


date and origin of the invention. 

The importance of this practice is now exten- 
sively known, and | should, therefore, only take 
up your valuable paper by dwelling upon the 
subject. Indeed I should scarcely have thought 
of- offering my claim to it, unless I had been 
urged by the entreaties of my friends to do so. 
In discharge of my obligations to them and to 
my family, I doin this manner claim tobe the 
inventor of a practice, which, under the impor- 
tant patronage of Mr. Coke, is likely to be so 
highly advantageous to British agriculture. 

By giving a place to this in your columns, you 
will oblige your’s, 

Most obediently, 
GEO. WHITWORTH. 


ON WHEELS, IN REPLY TO J. C. 


June 8, 1821. 
Sir, 

I was in expectation the experiment I made 
would have sufficiently spoken for itself, and 
evidently shewed the superiority of strength in 
the conic over the cylindric form. Your corres- 
pondent J. C. is of a contrary opinion, and as- 


for like the same disease in the human body, ifj|serts, that it “can have nothing to do with the 


the matter touches a sound eye, it produces the 
disease. 

“ The treatment of this species of inflamma- 
tion, isto be conducted onthe same general plan 
as in that already detailed. The depletive sys- 
tem of bleeding and purging is to be had recourse 
to, and pursued according to the violence and ob- 
stinacy of theattack. The eye or eyes, for it 
usually attacks both, should be fomented with 
the anodyne and emollient decoctions, the ani- 
mal kept in a well-aired stable, and fed moder- 
ately. When the more severe inflammatory 
symptoms are subdued, the extract of lead, un- 
diluted, may be applied once or twice a-day to 
the eye with a camel’s-hair pencil, in the same 
manner as directed with regard to the vinous 
tincture of opium ; or asmall portion of the red 
precipitate ointment, may be put between the 
eye-lids with a camel’s-hair pencil, or probe, 
every second day.” 


ON THE ORIGIN OF TRASPLANTING 
TURF. 


Acre House, near Caistor, Lin- 
colnshire, May 31, 1821. 
Sir, 

Through the medium of your Journal, I beg 
to state my claim as the original inventor and 
practiser of the system of transplanting turf, 
which owing to my silence hitherto, has been 
attributed to another person. It is true that this 
person has made some considerable altera- 
tions in the mode of execution, as my invention 
for taking up the sods was a circular punch, 
about three inches diameter, with a common stilt 
handle, which | called a graminator. It may 
be recollected by some persons, that this im- 
plement was exhibited and recommended by me 
at Holkham, in 1811, and I humbly conceive, the 
pian which has been established by Mr. Blom- 
field, at Warham, was struck out by what I then 
suggested. I had used the implement, and had 
transplanted turf some years before; and in 1808 
I wrote a small treatise on the subject, and the 
various modes of improving meadow and pasture 
land. To this some clerical friends contributed 





merits of either.” I beg leave to ask, through 
the medium of your paper, if the spokes of the 
cylinder spring, and give way most, with less 
than one tenth of the weight upon them when the 
wheel is placed horizontally, they are not certain 
to spring and give way most, when equally load- 
ed, and varying from an erect position? As they 
will not sustain one tenth of the weight whea 
down, how should they de ad/e to resist the same 
blows by the hurters, against the boxes, when 
at work? The strength of a wheel depends 
chiefly upon the binding; if this fails, it is im- 
mediately unfit for use. Your correspondent 
seems to be in part aware of this (although un- 
willing to acknowledge it,) by his construction of 
a kind of hermaphrodite wheel, which would 
have been a great acquisition before conic ones 
were invented. One other question shall suffice. 
Is a bended scantling, cut nearly with the grain, 
or a bended bar ofiron, stronger to carry a weight 
with the back upwards, than the same substance 
if quite straight? and if any, how much is it 
stronger; that is, especially if the extremities 
are bound, or confined from springing endways? 
Thisis a question well worth considering, theo- 
retically and experimentally, and should be well 


either of straight weels or straight axletrees, 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient humble serv ‘t, 
A Common Leicestershire Farmer, 


j> Our correspondent must be aware that re- 
commendations of the kind alluded to in his post- 
script, are advertisements.—EpIrT. 





O.t UNDER-DRAINING. 
Holkham, June 6, 1821. 
Sir, 
Your Editorial remarks upon the communuica- 
tions of your correspondents being so ver ge- 
nerally well received, and so justly appreciated 
by your numerous readers, it will appear pre- 
sumptuous in me to hazard a comment upon one 
of your notes inserted in this week’s Journal. I 
am, nevertheless, induced to make the attempt, 








and I am quite sure you will accept my apology, 


understood by every one that advocates the cause ° 
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when I plead a sense of fublic duty as my mo- 
tive; for I verily believe if your note, attached 
to the Suffolk Farmer’s letter on Under-draining, 
is allowed to pass current, it would be the means 
of misleading many inexperienced men, not only to 
their individual injury, but to that of the commu- 
nity at large. Inthe note I allude to, you say. 
o “* Unquestionably /arge stones should be 
broken to small angular pieces, as for roads, be- 
fore they can be advantageously used for drain- 
age.” 
New, sir, I beg leave to differ from you in opi- 
nion on that point; for I say, that a// large stones, 


surface of the land adjoining. 





until the vermin got into it, and damaged it. 


small angular pieces (as for roads;) and having! positions of such men; but as J 


drain; there dig the earth away from the side of 
the drain; and if the water oozes out from be- 
tween the stones, before you get to the bottom 
of the drain (which it certainly will do,) it is a 
proof the water does not find a free passage at 
the bottom ; and that the stagnated water in the 
drain, is the cause of the damp observed on the 


In an exposition of this kind, I was once told 
by the occupier, (who was a little prejudiced in 
favour of his system) that he made no doubt the 
water always did run at the bottom of the drain, 
It 


intended for drainage should not be broken into!is quite in vain to attempt to argue against the 
address this let-'sazd veins, the surface water will soak through 


as the labourers must de maintained, it is not on- 
ly more creditable, but more economical, to em- 
ploy them inthis manner, than to turn them upon 
the roads, where they not only feel degraded, 
but frequently do more harm than good to the 
roads. 

It will be said, in objection to this method of 
draining, that the clay being rammed so 
tight on the top of the drain, will become im- 
pervious to wet, and prevent the surface water 
from filtering through it. But it should be re- 
membered, that I describe the soil @ clay inter- 
mixed with sand veins ; these become conduct- 


ors for the water; and even upon clay without 





made this assertion, it becomes a duty in me to ter toe gentleman possessed ofa candid and libe-| the cultivated soil, and find its way into the aper- 
support the same by practical definitions, so as;ral mind, I am not without hopes that my rea- ture of the drain from the sides thereof, so that, 


to prove your system wrong, and mine right ; and 
this I will now endeavour to do. 

It isa very material, indeed an indispensible 
requisite, in setting Under-drains to leave a ca- 
vity for the water to pass freely along the bottom 
of the drains ; that desirable object cannot be ob- 
tained when stones are broken into small pieces, 
and thrown in frromiscuously ; and a drain so 
filled, is any thing but what itis locally termed, 
a hollow drain. I allow that water wi)l percolate 
through a body of small stones, and that it may 
be seento run on at the lower end of a drain so 


soning (weak as it is) will not only have convin-' allowing the top to be impervious to wet (which 
ced him of his error in recommending the small in fact it should be, to render the drains durable,) 
stone system of draining, but I even flatter my- the drain will still be efficacious. 
self he will become a convert to the practice I} Volumes might be written upon this very im- 
have recommended. portant branch of rural economy, and on the pro- 
A very common excuse for omitting to under- fitable employment of the superabundant farm la- 
drain wet lands is, “that materials proper for, bourers; but I fear I have already intruded too 
forming hollow drains cannot be found upon the much upon your time and patience; and as I 
spot where wanted, or at a reasonable distance hope to have the pleasure of seeing you at Mr. 
from it.” Ihave reason to believe that this ex-'Coke’s Sheep-shearing, now near at hand, I will 
cuse frequently originates from the inattention of reserve what I have further to say on the subject 
the parties; for, in the course of a pretty ex-|to a future opportunity; and I therefore, for 





filled ; and hence cursory observ:r ave led to/tensive practice, and extended experience, I 
believe, that it runs from the bottom of the drain ;'can safely say, that I have seldom seen any land 
but that is an erroneous oninion, for the water in want of draining, but where materials of some 
does not run along the bottom of such drains; it,;sort fitting for forming hollow drains, may be 
rises and falls in its course according as it finds'found without much inconvenience: the fact is, 
vacancies between the stones, or is obstructed by! materials of that description are not unfrequently 
them. It generally stagnates a_ considerable overlooked; and I will therefore here enumerate 
depth in the drain, and not unfrequently rises in,some sorts of materials used for under-draining. 
level, until it passes over the stones, and finds! Drain tiles are only preferable to stones six 
vent- amongst the straw or brush-wood which inches 4road, in so far-as they require less care 
covers them. A drain, surcharged as here des-|in placing at the bottom of a drain ; for as that 
cribed, does more harm than good, for the wa-|description of work is generally done by job, the 
ter stagnated in it saturates the adjoining land,!contractors are not always so circumspect in pla- 
and engenders disease in the plants which grow|cing the stones as the nature of the job requires. 
upon it. Black thorn, broom, and ling, are durable mate- 

Small stones are efficacious in draining land,|rials in drains; several other sorts of brushwood 
when {properly applied: they should be put on;may also be used to advantage for that pur- 
the top of drain tiles, or upon large stones, sajpose. Though old turfs, whether used as wedge, 
placed at the bottom of the drain, as to leave ajor as shoulder, will last many yearsin strong clay. 
free course for the water at the lowest /evel.| Twisted straw bands, put into narrow drains on 
Ground springs are collected, and carried off by|clay land, have been found efficacious; but it 
that means; and surface water washes between|is quite practicable to form effective hollow 
the small stones on the top, and drops into the}drains, upon strong clay soil intermixed (as it 
cavity, or general conductor, formed by the|sometimes is) with sand veins, locally termed 
larger stones at the bottom of the drain. gauts or golts, without the aid of any other ma- 

Stones of whatever size should never bejterial than the subsoil dug out of the drains. As 
thrown fromiscuously into drains. The larger si-;this method of forming hollow drains is new to 
zed should be regularly placed dy hand at the|some districts, I will shortly explain it. The 
bottom of the drain, in the first instance; these/drain is cut narrow, in the usual way; a round 
should be backed or supported by others; a/so!pole, about three or four inches in diameter, or 
placed by hand. The smaller ones may then beia piece of board of the same breadth, and about 
thrown in indiscriminately, and the drain will be/six feet long, is provided; a piece of strong 
effective. rope, or a drag chain, is attached to one end of 

I have frequently been shown (by advocates ofjit; the pole, or board, isthen laid along the drain, 
the small stone system) drains discharging water,;and trod down horizontally ; the clay subsoil is 
freely, which had been filled with small stones|then put upon the board a Jittle ata time, trod, 
thrown in fromiscuously a great many years be-jand beat close by the use of a carpenter’s ram- 
fore; but those instances proved nothing in fa- mer (such as is used for fixing gate posts:) this 
vour of the system: they, it is true, proved that operation is duly continued until the drain is suf- 
the water run out atthe ends of the drains; but;ficiently filled, when the pole, or board, is drag- 
they did not prove that there was zo stagnant,|ged forward about five feet, leaving one end to 
or, as it is called, dead water in the drains ;|preserve the end of the part completed ; and 
neither did they prove, that the land through|the process continued as before described. This 
which the drains had been cut was effectually/svstem is a great improvement upon the mole 








the present, subscribe myself, 
Your humble servant, 
FRANCIS BLAIKIE, 





| i} Weare very happy that our hasty remark 
has drawn forth so useful an explanation.—Epir. 
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jG” IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN STOCK, 

It is very much to be desired, that a particu- 
lar account should be freserved, of every im- 
‘portation of valuable stock from abroad; and 
that those in whose hands they fall, should keep 


'a register or history of them, to show their pe- 


digree—noting such asdie, and their diseases— 
their increase—their age—the disposition made 
of the progeny from time to time, and the per- 
sons to whom sold. The time is approaching 
when the pedigree of improved neat cattle will 
be traced with as much care and accuracy as 
have hitherto been those of Blood Horses. 
This is already the case in England; and we 
hope the importers and owners of good stock in 
America will attend to it:—To do this it is indis- 
pensible that every animal should havea name, 
else how can the progeny be traced up to the 
progenitor? Premiums, especially, should ne- 
ver be awarded to Cattle, without attaching to 
the object some specific name—because the ta- 
king of the prize gives character to the beast, 
and stamps a value on its progeny ; to secure 
which, and to prevent obscurity and confusion 
hereafter every one should bear a distinctive 
name. In England, the bulls Hubback, Comet, 
Denton, Aid-de-camp, &c. and their families 
are as well known, and may be as definitely 
traced, as those of Flying Childers, Eclipse, 
Canon Ball, &c. 








cleared from its superfluous water: quite the re- 
verse ; for I have seen the land wet and poachy 
in spots within a foot of the course of these drains ; 
and that arising from the obstruction, and conse- 
uent stagnation of the water in the drains. 
e only way to convince a sceptic in these mat- 
ters, isto fix upon a wet spot contiguous to a 








plough; for itis not only more permanent, and 
more effective, but it substitutes manual labour 
for that of machinery and horse power, and that 
isnomean consideration at the present moment, 
more especially as the drainage of strong lands 





may be effected in this manner at a very trifling 
expense: no carriage of materials required; and 


¢ 





We should be much gratified, and believe 
that we should be rendering an essential service 
to the agricultural community, if all persons im- 
porting stock, or having a knowledge of such 
importations, would give us as minute an account 
thereof for record in the Farmer, as the cases 
will admit of. 

CATTLE.—As to these, we have published 
in this Journal all the particulars we have been 
able to obtain of recent importations. Those in 
Kentucky (except Mr. Clay’s which we hope 
soon to get.) The Alderney brought here by Mr. 
Creighton, of which the statement is exact. 
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‘The Coke cattle, or North Devon, improved by 
iim, and presented to Messrs. Patterson and 
Caton: and the improved Short Horns, impor- 
ted by the Editor, now the property of Col. 
Lloyd, and we ask it as a favour of our friends in 
New York, Massachusetts, and other states, to 
furnish us with a statement of such improved 
stock, us have been imported within their know- 
ledge—every intelligent reader will perceive the 
use and value of such memoranda, being record- 
ed in a tangible form, within the reach and re- 
ference of Farmers in every state and territory 
in the Union—aS are now the volumes of the 
American Farmer. 

BROADTAIL SHEEP—From the mountains 
of Tunis—with respect to the introduction of this 
race of sheep, the following account is given in 
page 8 of the preface to the Ist vol. of the me- 
memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Soci- 
ety —Epir. Am. Farmer. 

“We owe the introduction of the Barbary moun- 
tain sheep, with broad tails, to our gaJlant coun- 
tryman, William Eaton, who, when consul at 
Tunis, sent them in an armed vessel in the ser- 
vice of the United States, commanded by Henry 
Geddes, to Timothy Pickering then secretary of 
state, who presented a fine ram and ewe* to the 
president of our society, from whose disinterest- 
ed zeal, this valuable breed is now spreading 
through the state of Pennsylvania, and other 
states in its immediate vicinity. The wool of 
those sheep, owing to their health and vigour, 
does not fall off, like the fleeces of those meagre 
and degenerate runts, which ure too frequent 
here; it is moreover, in general, of a good sta- 
pie, and next the skin, peculiarly soft and furry. 

he weight of the sheep is above mediocrity, but 
their chief excellence arises from their hardi- 
hood, and disposition to fatten speedily; a quali- 
ty they possess in a remarkable degree, which 
causes them to be highly valued, both by the 
grazier and butcher. Hatters who are acquaint- 
ed with it, prefer it, for their manufacture, to 
any other wool. It spins free, and to any fine- 
ness. Glossy, fine and well dressed cloth, has 
been made of it. Those who have worn fleecy 
stockings, and gloves, of this wool, speak of it 
with great approbation. Perhaps a cross with 
the Merino, would benefit both.” 

* How many were received, and were any sent 
into other States ?—Epir. Am. Far. 

a Ge 
AvsBany, July 17. 
CIRCULAR. 

Sir,—The General Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture are preparing to publish a second 
volume of Memoirs. The materials furnished by 
the County Agricultural Societies are very scan- 
ty ; and asthe General Committee are desirous 
of promulgating, through this volume, the ex- 
perimental knowledge of our best farmers, they 
respectfully and earnestly solicit you to aid them 
by communicating to the Recording Secretary, 
any experiments, observations or facts, which 
have come within your practice, or fallen under 
your notice, and which you may deem calculated 
to extend the sphere of agricultural knowledge. 
A compliance with this request, by gentlemen to 
whom this Circular is addressed, will enable the 
board of Agriculture to fulfil a primary object of 
its institution, in laying before the farmers of the 
state, a mass of practical information, adapted to 
our climate, our productions and our habits. It 
is by promulgating the experiments and observa- 
tions of vars. pipet fn a few good farmers, and 
thus rendering a knowledge of their practice ac- 
cessible and familiar to the many, that. agricul- 
tural improvement has advanced so rapidly in 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain ; and it is | 
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by like means we can best facilitate its progress 
among ourselves. The satisfaction of contribu- 
ting to so useful and laudable an object, will ren- 
der unnecessary any arguments, on the part of 
the General Committee, to stimulate you to ac- 
tion. 

The General Committee request, that in any 
communications which youmay make in pursu- 
ance of this request, you will endeavour to be 
concise and perspicuous, and that on subjects re- 
lating to tillage, the condition and nature of the 
soil, price of labor and manure, method of culti- 
vation and preduct, and valuable breeds of ani- 
mals, may be particularly noted. Communica- 
tions may be made any time previous to the first 
day of November next, though it is desirable to 
receive them as much earlier as possible. 

A resolution has been adopted by the General 
Committee, to present a copy of the volume to 
every gentleman who furnishes useful contribu- 
tions; and the Recording Secretary will be in- 
structed to fulfil their wishes on this head. By 
order, 

STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 
President. 
J. Bue, Rec. Sec’ry. 
—— 36 
LONG WOOLLED AND BROAD TAILED 
SHEEP OF AFRICA. 

The Hon. Duprey L. Pickmay, of Salem, has 
presented tothe Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
c:ety a Ram of this breed, just imported. 

A Ram and Ewe, the first of the race introdu- 
ced into this country, were presented by Gen. 
Eaton tothe Hon. Timotuy PIcKERING, then 
resident in Pennsylvania, by the name of the 
Barbary Mountain Sheep. ‘The President of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society some years af- 
terwards, gave the following high character of 
the breed, in the memoirs of that Society :— 

“* | know not any breed of sheep superior and 
few equal teit. Its fleece is of the first quality ; 
and the valuable parts singularly good. No other 
African Sheep is to be compared to this species, 
either for fleece, fattening, or hardihood. It 
bears our severest winters without shelter.— 
Some of the best lamb and mutton sold in our 
market are of this breed ; which is now spread 
through many parts of this State and Jersey.”— 
(Memoirs vol. 1. page 163.) 

General notice is hereby given tothe Farmers 
of Massachusefts, that the Ram now at E. HER- 
sEY Drersy’s, and at the disposal of the Trustees 
of the Society, will be delivered to any gentle- 
man who is desirous to obtain across from this 
breed, free of cost, and upon the sole condition of 
good treatment of the animal, and to be kept 
within the state. Application to be made imme- 
diately to either of the subscribers. 

E. HERSEY DERBY, Salem, 
JOHN PRINCE, Roxbury. 
a  a——_—$_- 
THRESHING MACHINE. 

A Mr. Pope, of Hallowell, (Maine) adverti- 
ses a threshing machine, price $20, by which 
a man and a boy can thresh 50 bushels a day. 
His advertisement has been answered by a 
Mr. Seth Ballou, of Livermore, who produces 
a certificate to prove that he has invented a ma- 
chine for “ threshing, sifting, and winnowing, 
wheat, rye, oats, and all kinds of small grain ; 
also, grass, flax, and all other articles from 
which the seed may be obtained by threshing, 
at one operation,” by which three men toturn 
the crank, and two other persons, one to feed 
the machine at the hopper, and the other to 
take away the straw, have threshed and win- 
nowed more than five times the quantity ascribed 


FROM THE EASTON GAZETTE. 
The Committee of Arrangement of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society, who have lately re- 
ceived their appointment from the proper author- 
ity, held their first meeting on Tuesday last, in 
this Town. We understand they organized, and 
made very considerable progress in deciding on 
the objects most worthy to be proposed for pre- 
miums, and that they will very shortly lay them 
before the farmers, breeders, and manufacturers, 
eager and emulous to enter the lists. 
, ee () 2 
E.xiract of a letter to the Editor, dated ** Mr1t- 
LEDGEVILLE,( Geo. ) 16th July, 1822. 
“Crops of corn and cotton are very fine in this 
section of the Country ; our crops of wheat have 
failed.” 








PITS PARE, 














BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 2, 1822. 
The index is finished and will be made up as 
soon as the papers are sent. ‘The bulk was too 
great tosend by the same mail. 








J7? MISTAKE CORRECTED.—The fine prize 
Jack, Don Carlos, advertised for sale in a former 
paper is not a Maltese, but a Spanish Jack, bred 


for price enquire of W. F. Redding, office of the 
American Farmer, over the Post Office. 
——ae 9 
TURNIP SEED. 

A few pounds of imported Aberdeen turnip 
seed have just been received, and for sale by 
WILLIAM F. REDDING—and farmers will do 
well totry it; for this turnip, known to some as 
the yellow bullock, or Scotch yellow, is a very 
sweet flavoured, yellow fleshed root—keeps better 
than white ones, and quite as well as the Ruta 
Baga. 

——— ee 

PRICES CURRENT.—corREcTED WEEKLY. 

White wheat 120 a 125 cts.—Red, do 115 a 120 
cts.—White corn, 65 a 67 cts.—Yellow, 62 a 65— 
Rye, 50 a 55 cts—Oats, 22 a 25 cts—Wharf 
flour $6 25 a $6 37, cash—other articles same as 
last report. 

The Editor of the American Farmer is inform- 
ed that “ five hhds. of tobacco were sold by 
Thomas Hammond of Frederick county, on 26th 
July in the Baltimore market as follows: 2 hhds. 
at $25 50—2 at $25—and 1 at $6 75—weighing 
together 3685lb. grown on three anda half acres 
of ground ; average price per cwt. $22 61 and yield 
per acre $258,”——-We understand one hogshead 
made in Frederick sold last Saturday for $36 per 
hundred. 

Fine spangled tobacco, $18 to 25—Fine red, do. 
$10to 15—Good do. $6 to 8—Common,do 2 
50to $5—Seconds, $1 to $6. 








, Wants a *ituation. 

A middle aged man with a small family. The 
Editor of the American Farmer, from personal 
knowledge can recommend him as being an.hon- 
est, sober, industrious and intelligent man,,quali- 
fied to take charge of a farm and to keep a clear 
account of all its transactions. He is a good 
gardener and well acquainted with grafting and 
managing fruit trees. His wife is one of the most 
cleanly and judicious managers ofa dairy to be met 
with, and both of them very domestic and of ex- 
cellent moral character. For further particulars 
enquire of W. F. Redding, office of the Amer'- 








to Mr. Pope’s machine, 


can Farmer, overthe Post Office, or of the Editer. 


in Majorca, and was five years old last spring, - 
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ADDRESS 


Delivered by Cort. Tuomas Emory, to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Queen Ann County, Mary- 
land ; and now published by their desire. 














Gentlemen of the Society, 

While hesitating in the performance of your 
demand, I could not forget the great injunction, 
** never shrink from duty,” which should govern 
every man, in whatever situation he may be pla- 
ced, either by the allotment of Providence, or 
the suffrage of friends; but when I reflect on how 
little can be said upon the usual topick, that isnew, 
interesting or instructive, after what has already 
been advanced in the numerous addresses which 
have poured in from all quarters—from not only the 
first farmers, but the first statesmen and literary 
characters of the nation, I become sensible 
of the difficulty you have laid me under— 
Eminent men, with President Madison at 
their head, have led up the genius of our art, and 
placed her upon that lofty eminence, on which 
she ought long agoto have been seated. In their 
course thither, they have strewed the path with 
some of the finest flowers of eloquence ; the dis- 
tinguished virtue, happiness, and independence of 
the Farmer’s vocation, and the utility which 
flows from our societies, have received at their 
hands, a coloring so just, that I shall not presume 
to retouch these subjects. 

Be it then my painful task to range through the 
briery field of owr agricultural errors, for it is too 
true that every district has its faults and that we 
are exceedingly deficient in good agriculture, 
and its necessary essentials, industry and econo- 
my. I wish it were otherwise—but in this point of 
view, animmense volume of materials opens be- 
fore me: yet, whithersoever I turn, nothing but 
difficulty presents itself ; for on the one hand, I 
must avoid repeating what has been before suffi- 
ciently enforced ; and on the other, things ought 
to be said, which it seems impossible to com- 
press within tolerable limits. 

It is always easier toswim smoothly with the 
current, than to resist it; not being unambitious 
of singularity, opposition takes from the pleasure 
of a contrary course, although I am persuaded 
that it may be the true one. 

In the course of my remarks, I must on some 
occasions, venture to oppose theories, which are 
in this day popular ; but I do not flatter myself 
with the expectation that my temerity ,in doing so, 
will escape the criticism of those whose notions 
have been derived from others, or from books.— 
Nor do I hope that my opinions will be swallow- 
ed by any as dogmas. Nor do I mean to urge, 
with a view of giving them extraneous weight, 
that they are the result of twenty years of ex- 
perience and observation: I only ask, that 
they be received for so much as rezson and expe- 
rience may prove them to be worth, and no more. 

I shall, First, endeavor to point out some of the 
errors in our habits and practice, which prevent 
better farming: 

Secondly, presume to recommend that system, 
which appears best calculated for our present cir- 
cumstances and situation, and 

Lastly, offer some remarks on the particular 
section of couutry which we occupy. 

1. It is obvious, that one of the most prominent 
and universally acknowledge impediments to im- 
provement here, is the large and unwieldy size of 
ourfarms. This, together with the consequent 
poverty of the soil, are topicks upon which the 
changes are perpetually ringing. But happy in- 
deed should we be, if all our impediments were 
as easily removed as that! Few men have it in| 
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their power to enlarge their farms at pleasure or 
from caprice, and when we advert to the fact, 
that every man may by selling or leaving out of 
tillage, or planting in trees, reduce the size of his 
farm to as narrow limits as he pleases, this great 
objection vanishes in an instant. 

The system pursued here, when a large farm 
is in any manner acquired, is well known, It pre- 
scribes, and an almost universal consent enjoins, 
that the occupant must till one third in corn, and 
one third in wheat annually, at all hazards—force 
or no force—capital or without capital—manure 
orno manure ; and then in the event of failure, 
which happens almost of course, we hear “ large 
farms,” ‘poor land,” and “ rigorous seasons” 
denounced in full chorus. Here gentlemen, I con 
ceive lies the great source of all our bad manage- 
ment, and, as we have the means completely within 
our power, let us lay the axe to the root, and 
with a manly decision extirpate it at once. We 
should mark out, and confine the plough share 
strictly within those limits, which we are able to 
work thoroughly and well ; and with the same 
force raise, collect and apply the manure which 
the resources of the farm, and good management 
willafford. Let us proportion our fields exactly to 
ourlabour, capital and sources of manure ; and 
the longer they lie, after such tillage, under grass 
and judicious grazing, the better. It must be kept 
constantly in view that here, it is notour object to 
enquire as it isin Europe, howa limited quantity 
of land can be most advantageously cultivated by 
an unlimited command of labour; but how an 
unlimited quantity of exhausted land, is to be 
Dest employed, with limited labour, and limited re- 
sources, by athin population. And it will be 
recollected, that in acountry where there is so 
much choice, nothing contributes more to filling 
up the population ina particular district, than its 
being rendered desirable by the progress of im- 
provements. 

If the farm is really too large for one establish- 
ment ; or the quality of the soil such, that it is not 
worth the expense of improving; a part of it 
may be more profitably turned out of tillage, and 
planted in standards of yellow pine, at the dis- 
tance of 100 yards each way. ‘These must be de- 
fended from our live stock for three or four 
years ; and in fifteen ortwenty years the whole 
area will be set, in defiance of every thing but 
the axe and grubbing hoe, in this inexhaustible 
species of tree. If the outside fence be preserv- 
ed for the same period, the still more valuable 
locust and chesnut may be intermixed with the 
pine. 

I beg leave here, in the outset, to protest in de- 
cided terms against that opinion, which graduates 
the goodness of a farmer, by the amount of crop 
which he raises to the hand, or to the team. It 
is an opinion fraught with the most pernicious er- 
ror, that saps the very foundation of improvement: 
he, alone, whomakes the most crop from his acre, 
and improves that acre, is on the road to agricul- 
tural improvement,—the man first mentioned 
might be widely diverging from that end. 

2. It may be regarded asa singular error, that 
while large farms are almost universally objected 
to on account of their size, when permitted to 
fall into decay, or are to be devised, end always 
when offered for sale ; that there should be yet a 
considerable proneness in large land holders to 
consolidate several small farms into one. From 
whatever motive or feeling this disposition may 
arise, it is on the present occasion unnecessary to 
inquire, very critically ; as we may safely assert 
that it in part proceeds from a belief that large 
farms oucht to be the most productive, If I 
mistake not, the two celebrated farmers, Col. Tay- 
lor and Arthur Youn., have both some where ex- 
pressed the opinion, that about 120@acres form 


the best sized farm. In the hands of a few 
superior managers, such as these gentlemen 
themselves were ; men whohave capacity to plan, 
and industry and energy to execute on the large 
scale, this may be true ; but in the hands of the 
generality of men, such domains would, from 
their great size, be found perfectly unmanagea- 
ble. 

On this Shore of Maryland, the evils resulting 
from large farms, and large and expensive build- 
ings, need scarcely any illustration. In England, 
the recent rage for throwing several small farms 
into one, or into an extensive sheep-walk, has 
inflicted adegree of ruin on their small Tenan- 
try, the bone and sinew of that and of all other 
countries, which it will take their Board of Ag- 
riculture ages to repair. In that country, the 
creation of large farms however, and their cor 
responding princely mansions, doesnot only minis- 
ter to the comfort and luxury of him who raises 
them, but in succession, to one branch of his pos- 
terity also ; for the opinions of the people, genera 
ted by their form of government, approve 
and their laws of primogenture and entail pro» 
tect them. Hence, they have reasons for aug- 
menting estates and creating mansions which do 
not, and which cannot exist in this country — 
Here, we have long since consigned the very 
relics of those unjust and unnatural laws, to the 
“tomb of all the Capulets.” Yet our Aahits 
have not sufficiently changed, nor kept pace with 
the wisdom of our legislation. Costly and splen- 
did establishments are still sometimes projected 
by us, although we have not those auxiliary and 
legal props for their support, and often see them cut 
up and scattered to the winds at the demise of 
their projectors! or, falling into that rapid dilapida- 
tion, which is only outrun by the more rapid ru- 
in of an orphan family. 

The injury to the State caused by this waste of 
citizens, who might have been useful members of 
society but for the habits of expense, generated 
in such establishments and entailed upon them 
when the means of support could not be devised, 
is a matter which the farming interest may 
well deplore. For, every cause which tends to 
paralize productive industry in the individual, or 
to produce unequai division or involuntary alien- 
ation of farms, is destructive of system, and com. 
sequently operates as a serious impediment to 
general improvement. I therefore conclude that 
the projector of a farm, whether he be rich or 
otherwise, does wrong if he allows it to exceed 
about 300 acres of cleared land, untess it be un- 
der very peculiar circumstances. 

There is, as I have understood, a plan for the 
transmission of landed estate, ‘the boreugh En- 
glish,” which obtains in some parts of New Eng- 
land, tha: is well adapted to small estates, and m 
be considered a happy improvement upon the 
reasons which probably suggested the feudal me- 
thod ; for while it promises undivided perpetuity 
of the estate in one branch of the family, it min- 
isters effectually tothe benefit of the whole for 
along period. It is this, “ to devise the only farm— 
or the best farm, to the youngest son, during 
whose minority, the rents and profits accrue to 
the whole family of children, equally.” The wis- 
dom of this plan seems obvious and in no point is 
it more so, than asa preventive tothe expectancy 
of a feesimple right in a few hundred acres of un- 
improved land, wuich very often creates a de- 
frendance that unnerves a young man’s enter- 
prize, and paralizes his exertions, more frequently 
than it produces for him any substantial benefit, 

3. Another error may be found in the unpro- 
fitable objects towards which our emulation 
isdirected. The ey has wisely implanted this 
feeling in the bosom of man, inorder, that when 





jatrected to usefal and liberal objects, it may sub- 
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serve the social, as well as the individual inter-|of New England are early taught to observe the ad- 


est. 

If it be asked, why is the Pennsylvanian a bet- 
ter farmer than the Marylander? Is not every 
man, who is acquainted with both, ready at once 
to give the answer ? ; 

The Pennsylvanian depends upon his own farm| 
to furnish his wardrobe and his table—instead of} 
considering it a disgrace, he glories in wearing} 
hisown home made clothes and in guiding, himself, 
his own noble team. Nor does he consider it dis-| 
graceful, when necessity or inclination prompts) 
him, to be found at work by the side of his ser-! 
vant. He does not spend his crops before they, 
are made, but keeps himself out of the clutches, 
of merchants, and of course is not held by them, 
as our farmers are, under perpetual rack-rent.— 
If, therefore, we mean to compete with the Penn- 
sylvanian, we must first revolutionize our opinions 





vantages which accompany intelligence, morality, 
industry and economy ; and they are peeve ch 
impressed with the necessity of useful acquire- 
ments, tomake their way in the world—which 
is not to be done, by the respectability of paren- 
tage, nor the prospectof an heritage, but by the 
power of their own exertions. They are sent to 
school early in life, and are well educated. No 
idle period is allowed afterwards, between child- 
hood and manhood—to acquire incurably bad hab- 
its, either of indolence or vice. Neither the idle of- 
fice, nor the more idle compting house are ever 
resorted to there, as the slippery stepping stone, 
merely to fillup this period. 

If he is not fully prepared to enter upon the 
study or practice of the profession he is destined 
to pursue, a charge of scholars at thistime, unites 
the benefits of giving him habits of attention to 


and the fashions of the day ; we must cease tolbusiness, of advancing his own improvement, 


vie with each other, in fine raimnent and costly 
equipages. The best improvements, the best 
crops, the best live-stock, are the most rational 
objects, after mental improvement and the social] 


and of rendering him at once, a citizen, useful to 
the community. If he is intended for a learned 
profession, fashion makes it disgraceful for him 
to neglect his studies, and the same considera- 





virtues, towards which our emulation can be di-| 


tion, compels him to practice his profession after 


rected. Can we, gentlemen, avoid bringing our)having acquired it. Is he intended to gain his 


owninfatuation after costly carriages, as one item 
of unwarrantable expenditure, directly home to 
our own doors ? when we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that whilst there isinthe town of Cen- 
treville two extensive shops for carriage making, 
the proprietors of which are making fortunes by 
the sale of splendid and expensive vehicles, 
there was not one shop till the beginning of the 
past year that could inthe whole county, afford a 
tolerable cart or plough! ‘Fhese necessary im- 


plements, we have heretofore postponed getting! 


{bread by the plough, or to improve the residence 
lof his fathers ? he is clothed in substantial, do- 
mestic fabrics, and grasping the handles of that 
invaluable implement, he is early and sufficiently 
instructed how to use it. But we, who know that 
all other trades and professions require an af- 
hrrenticeshifA seem to believe that our most diffi- 
cult art requires none? How absurb and how 
ruinous is such a conclusion ! 

Do we listen to the suggestions of indolence 
and ignorance ? they tell us that the Sun is here 





till we could no longer go on without them, and|too hot for the white man to labor in the field, 


then our money was sent off to Baltimore, Elkton 
or Wilmington to bring them to us, months af- 
ter they were wanting! 

Even now look around you, and what farmer is 
there that has carts enough to collect and get 
out one fourth of his manure ? about one in fifty! 
How many that have not one or two expensive 
pleasure carriages? not one in five! It may be 
recollected that a Gig lasts no longer thana cart, 
and with the $300 which it costs, you might buy 
six first rate carts; enough, of these, for two 
common sized farms! 

_ Uponareference tothe United States late collec- 
tor’s books, 1t appears, there were at the last enu- 
meration about 500 pleasure carriages in this 
county, and the same number in Talbot ; and al- 
though every man is entitled to vote who has age 
and residence, there is not a greater number of 
voters than 1500 in either ofthese counties. This 
statement, gentlemen, then shewsthe very singular 


without melting down his constitution. Idle pre- 
text ! its refutation is given by the Watsons, the 
Crips, the Potts’, our neighbours, who to their 
credit were from their infancy brought up to la- 
labor inthe field. These families of men are as 
healthy, athletic and robust as any climate under 
the sun can boast of having produced. 

The generality of our labouring white men do 
not provide the necessaries essential for their 
families ; and as to comforts, they seldom dream 
of them :—a large portion of their earnings is 
spent for whiskey, which enervates and ¢cemor- 
alizes them. Every clsss of the community 
should discountenance and reprehend this growing 
evil. 

4. Another error, immediately in connexion with 
the preceding, consists in our dependance upon 
the Stores, for almost every thing we wear, and 
much of what we eat. The flimsey fabrics of 
Europe take precedence in our esteem, over our 





fact, that there is one expensive pleasure car- 
riage for every three grown males within these 
counties, and that all may ride, at the same time, 
to the poles in carriages !! a fact, which I will 
venture to assert, cannot find a parallel, in any 
agricultural section of our country, nor in any 
other part of the world. A farmer in Europe 


own more comfortable domestic ; and the more 
wholesome produce of our dairy gives place, to 
the effeminate and costly luxuries of the “ far- 
thest Indies.” Who, amongst our agricultural 
brethren is there that, has shunned these broad 
based rocks, that is not now an independent farmer? 
And, who that has moored by them, that has not 


whose capital would here entitle him to be con-/finally been stranded by the flow of debt? 


sidered rich, does not even dream of allowing 
himself the luxury of a vehicle of this descrip- 
tion. Our fine natural roads first, perhaps, be- 
trayed us into this indulgence ; which, while an 
evidence of ourimprudence, illustrates the hap- 
piness attainable under an admirable government, 
that leaves us comparatively exempt from taxa- 
tion, and at liberty to enjoy our resources in our 
own way. 

Let us pursue the parallel a little farther and 
inquire, why the Marylander is inferior, as a far- 
mer, to the New Englandinan, who availing him- 
self of all the motives and advantages of the Penn- 
sylvanian, also feels and enjoys others. The youths 


I agree with the friends of the tariff, “ that 
a change must take place in the policy of the 
country,” or rather of the citizens individually — 
But this change must be wrought by the volunta- 
ry determination of each family to rely upon its 
own internal resources, and not by imposing ad- 
ditional taxes, on one class of citizens to support 
another. 

This tariff question, about which so much feel- 
ing and so much interest has been manifested— 
in which it has been thought so difficult to draw 
the discriminating line between national inter- 
est and independence, and individual oppression 
and injustice, this great question has lost much 











of its interest since the secretary of the United 
States treasury has shewn by his late report, 
that the exports exceeded, for the last year, 
the imports, by two millions four hundred thou- 
sand doliars. 

The late wars in Europe have, by affording us 
enormous prices for produce, led us into habits of 
expense and large calculations on prospective 
income, which we must lower and graduate, at 
once, to the scale of peace and reason, 

Although the last war in Europe was cenducted 
ostensibly to preserve the balance of power, it 
has been concluded by leaving as great a prepon- 
derance on one hand perhaps as ever before ex- 
isted ; and, although the disposition to reform is 
evidently on the slow but steady march, yet we 
should not calculate that wars of reformation will 
again be undertaken, or be of long duration. Within 
the last thirty years, the people of Europe have 
gained much experience ; when they are ripe for 
them, changes will be effected as they have been in 
Spain and Portugal, without much bloodshed ; and 
when this state of maturity reaches Russia, then 
most probably we shall see “the light of liberty 
and reason enabling nations to settle their 
differences in a more civilized way than by 
appealstoarms.” When governments, general- 
ly, become reconstructed upon just principles, 
there must necessarily be a partial if not a final 
end to wars ; forthe interest and ambition of ru- 
lers—fruitful sources of hostilities, will be made 
to succumb tothe general interest ! 

‘War isa game which were the subject wise, 

‘** Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
* To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
** Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds, 

“* Are gratified with mischief ; and who spoil 

“ Because ee suffer it, their toy the world.” 

The opinioh, held by too many persons, that 
the storm of war is at times essentially necessary 
to purify the political atmosphere, however popu- 
lar it may be now, will then be applicable only to 
despotisms, and not topeople whose governments 
are founded on sound principles. 

Is it not better that we should calculate on a 
continuation of peace, and limit our expenses to 
meet the consequences; rather than that we 
should hazardously continue expenses beyond our 
income, in the vain hope that wars in Europe may 
ultimately afford us relief? Disappointment in 
the former calculation will be gain ; but in the 
latter ruin ! 

5. Another error may be found, in the disre- 
gard which our farmers manifest, towards the ad- 
vantages derivable from a division of labour. 
For the greater convenience of overlooking them, 
it is a general practice to keep all the hands em 
ployed together, at the same job; but this should 
seldom be permitted from the time we finish 
harvesting our corn, until the vigorous growth 
of summer crops demands the quick working of 
them. By this error, we have much of our 
work badly done, and we entail awkwardness on 
all our hands. By this too, unless the eye of 
the master is constantly upon them, responsi- 
bility is lost in the multitude, and we cannot de- 
tect him who slights or neglects his work. 

We should systematically make some rough 
carpenters, sawyers, some axe-men, ditchers, 
fence-makers, cartmen, diggers of manure, &c. 
To such persons as may not have tried it, or 
may doubt the advantages of this suggestion, 
I would for an illustration, refer them to what 
Dr. Adam Smith says in his first chapter on the 
wealth of nations, respecting the manufacture of 
the insignificant article, the pin. They willthere 
find that to make pins on the most economical 
terms, eighteen distinct workmen are required ! 
they will there find demonstrated, that “the eco- 











nomy of labour consists in the division of labour.” 
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Every intelligent farmer who has had any ex- 
yerience in the matter, will there see what the 
Yoctor (who was no farmer) did not acknow- 
ledge—that his calculations are applicable to 
farming, as well as to other kinds of business. 

In speaking of the economy of agriculture, 
Col. Taylor says “ that foresight is another im- 
portant item.” That “it consists in preparing 
work for all weather, and in doing all work in 
proper weather and at proper times.” This 
single paragraph of that distinguished farmer 
speaks a volume of instruction. 

6. That there is no rule or general under- 
standing concerning the proper depth of plough- 
ing our Eastern Shore land, cannot but be re- 
garded as another impediment to our improve- 
ment. It is to be regretted that we have had 
no writer tolay down general rules upon this 
point, which might anticipate that information, 
which we can now only acquire by an experi- 
ence of many years. Mr. Bordley, the only wri- 
ter we have had, is not satisfactory on this sub- 
ject. Judge Peters has somewhere said “ that 
he had understood that the land on this shore 


———— 








der to get her golden eggs; or which seeks to 
reap greater profits, and quicker returns than 
it is in the nature of Janded estate to yield. To 
keep up heavy returns, the improvement of the 
soil, must be commensurate with our efforts to 
raise the crops, and they must proceed fari fas- 
su, and without relaxation. 

From my limited range of reading, it appears 
that the old English writers were advocates for 
naked fallowing, merely as acleansing crop. In 
the same limited course, I have not met with any 
modern writer who is a decided advocate for 
fallowing, although Sinclair informs us, “ that 
a very spirited controversy is at present going 
on, in England, between fallowists and anti-fal- 
lowists.” Many of their best writers however, 
express emphatically their regret that they can- 
not find a suitable fallow crop to precede the 


ther fallowing system, by means ef four fields, 
in which clover is discarded, is now with many 
becoming popular, and it requires no power of 
divination to predict, that its like result must be 
more rapid, as its operation is more severe. 
We may be flattered with very superior wheat 
for a few years, but at last a sense of our error 
will forcibly overtake us, and yet always find 
us willing to refer our failure to hessian fly, 
to frost, or any thing but the true cause—exhaus- 
tion. I would therefore liken a man who fal- 
lows systematically without manuring, to one 
who draws all his money out of the Bank, at one 
or two checks, to spend it ; and he who manures 
his land, and then leavesit to rest under grass, 
unto him, who annually invests a part of his in- 
come to produce an interest, at more than com- 
pound rates. 





wheat, but recommend turnips for the pur- 
pose. ‘Thus it is tome a matter of wonder that, 
any American, who can avail himself of either} 
corn or tobacco for this purpose, could for a 
moment think, if experience had not furnished| 
any lessons, of permitting naked fallows for, 


When plaster of paris was first introduced in 
Pennsylvania, the German farmers shunned 
it, because they thought from its then supposed 
stimulating quality, “that it would make rich 
fathers and poor sons.” Since then, they have been 
zealous inthe cause of making their lands rich, 


would not bear deep ploughing.” This is un-;wheatto enter largely into his system, if at all.!by plastered clover lay for fallow, without any 
questionably the opinion of all practical men In England, climate forbids the culture of corn, ‘other application of manure. Those, who have 


with whom Iam acquainted. 
that though you may make one or two superior 
crops after such ploughing; yet without the 
land is at the same time manured, the mould 


It is believed,'and circumstances forbid tobacco. 





It will be: 
remembered too, that in that country, the cli-' 
mate is avery moist one; whilst ours is dry.' 
Its sun is much less vigorous and scorching than 


thusreled, have been disappointed ; and they are 
now referring their failure to the plaster, and 
suppose that it has been injurious, because it 
ceases to act and the clover ceases to flourish. 


in consequence becomes poorer, instead of deep-|ours, rendering smothering and shading crops,! But, I would point the attention of those gentle- 


er and better. It is also the decided opinion of 
a large majority of those farmers, that our 
light lands, not only do not derive benefit from 





. . . . | 

less essential in rotations, than they are in ours.' 
The exhaustion occasioned by a naked tallow,’ 

I have for many years considered greater, than! 


fall or winter ploughing—but that they receive| what is produced by the corn and wheat crop 
from the rains or other causes, positive injury./4o0th ; and in this opinion, I have been fully con-jreproduce continued crops equal to the first, is 


These may be regarded as peculiarities in our 
soil, if farmers in some other places are correct, 


| 


firmed by repeated observation, and by the re- 
marks of several very exjerienced men,in whom 


men to their great fallow system, and say, there 
is the greatest cause of all your disappoint- 
ments ! 

That the clover crop, every where, fails to 


now a known fact, but I think it is the effect 
of a cause, novel at least in the suggestion, and 


which it would occupy me too long to attempt!I have high confidence. In looking for the rea-|which I shall on some other occasion endeavour 
to explain: might it not be a subject worthy of|}son why it should be so, I must confess the to explain. That the plaster should refuse to 
the united agricultural interests of this peninsu- cause has seemed inadequate to effect. 


la, to cause an agricultural and geological sur- 


| 


' 


- : 
But if we cannot reason im favour, there 


do its good offices, and even produce injurious 
effects, when applied after the land has already 


vey to be made of it, and tohave its real fecu-'is no reasoning against matters of fact— received as much of that ingredient as it re- 


liaritics noted by one competent to the task? J Indeed allthe reasoning which T have been en- quires, is neither peculiar nor uncommon. 


All 


think it may be safely laid down asa rule that abled to frame on this point, is predicated upon the manures and ingredients of a good soil, with 
the depth of our ploughing should always be adenial of the opinion that the earth derives ma-/ which we are acquainted are capable of produ- 
regulated by the depth of the mould, and that nure from fine tillage, and direct ‘‘ exposure tothe cing the same effects. 

we should never turn up much of the substratum,' sun and atmosphere ; an opinion grown venerable; 
unless we intend at the same time to dress it since the davs of Tull, and which has beenhanded| modus oferandi of plaster, would be perfectly 
with manure, and even then, but gradually and down, by strong advocates, to those of Gen.!rational, could he shew, that the land on which 


sparingly. 


In the application of manure, it may also be have long had the presumption to doubt, for it that necessary ingredient. 


Beatson, in the present time. This opinion I 


The hypothesis, of Sir H. Davy as to the 


plaster will not act, has already too much of 
Indeed, when we see 


laid down as a rule, that it should not be laid on, appears to me opposed to experience, and also/the wonderful effects of so little of this sub- 
2 . 4 . ' 
until the land has been thoroughly broken ; and!to that more rational plan of melioration, which, 


then be harrowed or ploughed in lightly, that it 
may be near the surfuce all the season. 
The advocates for turning manure in dee/, 


fancy they silence all objection, when they ar-| 


gue, that manure being a lighter substance, can- 
not sink into the earth, or heavier body. But 
these gentlemen forget that manure has to un- 
dergo solution, before it can be fitted as food for 
plants. Even plaster of paris, one of the hard- 
est of our mineral manures, is said to be solu- 
ble in 500 times its weight of water, and it is 
believed to be through the medium of this uni- 
versal menstruum, that ponderous substances 


j 


rests its claims exclusively on the fertilizing: 
effects of shading and smothering crops, interpo- 
sed between exhausting crops in severe rota- 
tions. I say more rational, because neither, 
nor both, of these plans for fertilizing, will ever: 
make a poor farm rich. We have innumera- 
ble instances of lands made ‘poor by fine tillage, 
and exposure to the sun and atmosphere , but no 
instance, where they have been made rich with- 
out manure. Yet fine tillage is essential, to open 
facilities for the roots of plants to shoot; for the! 
soil to give off its manure, and for the sun to 
destroy existing animal and rival vegetable life. | 





stance, it does not require a very pliable credu- 
lity to stretch into the belief, that it might be ea- 
sily overdone. 

8. Another error very fatal to the improve- 
ment of our land, and profit of our live stock, 
is our almost total neglect to cultivate artifici- 
al grasses, and an equal neglect of those which 
are natural. 

Indeed, so far are we from promoting the vi- 
gorous efforts of the invaluable grasses of the 
Poa class; which nature, as if out of patience, 
seems in her bounty determined to force upon 
us, that we are in the habit of denouncing them 
as, next to the hessian fly, eur deadliest ene- 


are carried up into the organs of plants.'So, also, is the atmosphere essential, as well for;mies, and of exercising our best, but mis- 


Whether, therefore, in a state of solution, ma- 
nure will more readily sink, or evaporate, re- 
quires no argument to shew; and itis my opinion 
that it had better be left om the surface, than 
be turned de/ow the mould. 

7. Of the many errors which prevent good 
farming, naked fallowing, many years of ob- 
servation have induced me to rank among the 
foremost. This error, unlike most others, is not 
the effect of neglect or want of effort, but pro 
ceeds from an overstrained and misguided indus- 
try, which impatiently destroys the goose in or- 





a 


the vegetable as for animal life—but, for its 
different qualities. Need I recall your recol- 
lection to the fact, that many of our best far- 
mers, some years ago, adopted the five field sys- 
tem with clover, in which one field was annually 
fallow ploughed for wheat, thus putting two 
fifths in wheat; that for a few years they made 
prodigious crops of wheat; that at last, they 
scarcely raised enough surplus wheat to buy 
the deficiency of corn necessary for the con- 
sumption of the farm ;_ and that they have ai 


applied skill, to exterminate them forever. If 
our neglected flocks of cattle, and still more 
neglected sheep, could be endued with the pow- 
er of speech, how cloguently would they defend 
those friends, which give them power enough, 
almost unaided, to weather the winter’s storm 
and which come to their aid in the spring, just 
time enough, to keep life and carcase together ! 
—l allude to the grasses commonly called the 
olue-grass and the green-grass. They are 
ughly valuable to all farmers, except those who 





without exception abandoned this system! Ano- 
a 


are fond of naked fallowing. 
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soon eaten out by the blue grass. As it is ge-) 


nerally managed, this is very true, for this grass;tor, and I felt my confidence in it much increas- 
seems almost the only one in our climate, which ed, when I discovered that it agreed in its im- 
can bid defiance to every enemy, except the portant features with the very successful prac- 
plough and the hoe. When we look around and ‘tice of a gentleman who lived on the Western 


see our fields, after harvest, laid open, in com-' 
mon; the gates off their hinges, the bars of, 
our fences bee, the hogs and all other stock 
permitted to range at large to graze, to trample 
and to root ; shall we wonder then, that the tender 
clover amd other young artificial grasses, are 
involved in one common and total ruin? The 
fields which are intended to produce a crop of 
grass, or be continued in it, should be as caretully 
enclosed and guarded, during certain seasons 
of the year, as the fields which are intended 
to produce grain. It were just as preposterous 
to expect a field to produce a crof of grass 
without guarding it in its incipient growth, as 
it would be, to expecta crop of grain after a 
similar neglect. i 

More than one writer on agriculture has laid 
down the position, that grain farming and gra- 
zing, cannot be profitably united; and strange 
as it may seem, this assertion has actually grown 
into a maxim here, whilst the best farmers in 
Europe, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and this State, 
have for the last quarter of a century at least, 
been practically demonstrating to the world, 
that it is untrue. My experience is, that we 
had better give our grasses and hay to our live- 
stock, than to give it under alay to the wheat 
crop alone. hese green dressings of vegeta- 
ble matter are but transitory and superficial 
gildings, utterly deceptious is their promise of 
fermanent improvement; but when converted 
into animal manure it enters more f/.ved/y into 
the composition of soils. When therefore our 
herbage is given to live stock, instead of to the 
wheat, the immediate profit of the crop is per- 
haps as great, and that which the land retains, 
is over and above. One of the most learned 
and intelligent of modern European writers, 
Grisenthwaite, has lately ascertained that soils 
to produce good grained wheat, must contain 
a certain portion of animai matter: ‘o afford 
which, live-stock are necessary. 

Perhaps the author who combines more ef- 
fectually the general opinion of the English far- 
mers, isSinclair ; and to prove to you that it is his 
opinion, that grain farming and grazing, are 
most profitable when united, I beg to refer you 
to his Code of Ayriculture.* We are also in- 
formed by Radcliff, who has written an account 
of the agriculture of the Flemings, a people 
reputed the best farmers in Europe, that they 
have a maxim in Flanders—‘“‘No grass and 
hay, no cattle ; without cattle, no manure ; and 
without manure, no crop.”{ A rigid adherence 
to this maxim I take it, is the solic foundation 
en which is erected that superiority in good 
management, for which they are so justly fa- 
med, 

I come now to offer some remarks on the 
best system of farming. It has not fallen to my 
lot to meet with, or read of any man, who has 
settled down fixedly into a rational, digested sys- 
tem of farming before he has had ten er fifteen 
years of experience. This proves thedifficulty of 
our art, and will ensure for my errors in the 





* See Code of dgriculture, pages, 38, 268, 
296, 295, 294 

t See Radcliffevery inieresting account of Flan-| 
ders, frage, 69.. 
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We frequently hear it said, that the crop of one whi 
any kind of artificial grass does not pay the ex- ago, and shall now advocate before you, that 
ense of seed; which by the by, we should not:degree of indulgence, which men of experience 
Be under the eternal tax of importing from'are the most willing to accord. My system, 
other states; andthat it flourishes badly, or is'though essentially variant in one point, was 





ch I digested for myself some years 


suggested to me by that invaluable book Ara- 


shore, and was reputed in his life time the 
best farmer in Maryland ;* and further still, 
when I recollected how nearly it corresponds 
with the system of that judicious farmer and 
worthy man, our present Senator in Congress. 

Col. Taylor’s enclosing system is good, where 
materials cannot be procured to make division- 
fences; but when they can, having tried it, 1 
object to it onthese grounds :—It will not per- 
mit us to keep aprofitable live stock: It pro- 
motes the growth of noxious weeds, and multi- 
plies and protects destructive insects. The 
crop after it, does not grain so well, nor does 
it improve the soil in the degree that some sup- 

ose, 

It may be said with propriety that Manure is 
the basis of all good farming, and he who has 
a particular system or routine of crops, if he ma- 
nures one of them in each course, cannot be said 
to farm badly. Indeed, with a plenty of manure, 
perhaps he might farm advantageously with any 
system; yet he will farm better if he interpo- 
ses meliorating crops of grass between exhaust- 
ing crops, and sti// better, if he allow the land to 
rest under the meliorating crops. 

We are toid “the Chinese smile at the idea 
of land requiring rest, as if like an animal, it 
could be sensible of fatigue.” 1t cannot be won- 
derful that they entertain such a notion, when 
it is known that they always dress their land 
with manure of the strongest kind, and which no 
country will afford in sufficient quantity, but one 
so thickly settled as China. 

Young, and Davy both assent, thatthe light, 
thin soils of England require rest under grass, 
to renovate them ; and if so, in how much grea- 
ter degree must it be requisite here, where our 
sun is so scorching, our fields so large, our popu- 
lation so thin, our labour so scarce, and our re- 
sources for manure comparatively so scanty. 

The systeis which I have for six years been 
practising with increased confidence at every 
tillage, and which I would recommend, consists 
in adivision of four fields; and, if enclosures 
permit, into four lots, proportioned to the size of 
the field as one is to ten, and cultivated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Year in corn manured in the hill, or broad- 

cast. 

2. In wheat. 

3. In clover, cut or carefully grazed. 

4. In clover, kept up whilst the 3d is grazed, 
and then made common for all the stock during 
the last winter it is in grass. 

If a salt meadow, or other hack pasture can 
be added, to contain all the stock, fed occasi- 
onally on hay from the time they are turned off) 
the field intended for corn, until the clover is 
grazable to advantage, which is not till about 
the first week in June, it will be found a very 
valuable acquisition. 

The lots tilled in nearly the same rotation. 

1. Year in tobacco, and other small crops of 

pumkins, &c. manured, 

2. In. wheat. 

3. In clover to be cut. 


4. In clover cut, or grazed, and treated as the 
held. ; 


If we cannot divide our lots by fences, which 
are so desirable when we raise or fatten stock, 
the same small crops may, with almost equal 
advantage, be tilled within the corn field. 

Putting all the stock during the winter and 
spring, on the field intended for corn, adds to its 
fertility, and together with ploughing /aée and corn, 
i have found the best security against the c/lo- 
ver insect, the ant and the grudb-worm, It is al- 
so a means for providing the best ingredient, 
urine, which Grisenthwait considers essen- 
tial to the formation of the grain. 

There are many advantages resulting from the 
tillage of a variety of crops, and not the least 
are those, which multiply the chances for a good 
crop and a good price for some of them. With 
this view of the subject, I conclude that tobac- 
co should not have been entirely given up in this 
neighbourhood, and that it should be recurred te 
again ; not as a chief crop, but as an auxiliary, 
or small crop. The culture of it as a chief crop, 
must at length exhaust any district ; not because it 
is an exhausting crop; but because it neither af- 
fords food for man nor beast; and because the 
offal, though of prime quality as a manure, is 
very inconsiderable inquantity. Tilledina small 
way, it cannot seriously interfere with manur- 
ing or other work, and it serves to afford em- 
ployment for many rainy days; which would 
otherwise be lost. The eloquent objections, 
found in a chapter on the subject in his notes on 
Virginia, raised by the illustrious Jefferson, 
and who i believe almost wrote the crop down, 
are as to a partial tillage of this crop, com- 
pletely removed, I conceive, by the introduction 
of clover and plaster, and the knowledge now 

ossessed of the modes of carting and apply- 
ing manure, of which our planters at the time 
he wrote, were utterly ignorant. Tobacco ike 
every thing else has has fallen in price! but 
this fall is — in proportion to the rise of 
money value. It can never in periods, of pro- 
found peace be so heavily depressed as bread 
stuffs, and a single glance at the agriculture of 
the world will justify this assertion. In the 
bread stuff culture we have competitors (or 
home supply or for exportation, in a greater 
or less degree, in almost every hole and corner 
of the civilized world. Notso with tobacco. Its 
district is narrowed down to a “ very slender 
belt.” On the one side, climate forbids its tillage ; 
on the other it is sapplanted by sugar and cot- 
ton—articles of greater profit. 

South America may compete with us, but 
Europe and Asia, from a variety of causes must 
continue to decline the competition. 

Independent of the noble bay and rivers that 
flow within their limits, anu the facility with 
which their waters may be connected with 
those of the Western country, facts that may 
be regarded more as commercial than as agri- 
cultural tacilities, there are decided agricultural 
advantages, which I believe this state and Vir- 
ginia to possess, over any other section of our 
widely extended country. 

At no former period, however, has the value 
of our navigable waters been more obvioustham 
now, wheu the iow price of most things ren- 
ders it so important to get them to market at a. 
very trifling cost. With our facilities of getting 
to market, we only require industry and good 
system to enable these states to compete, 
successfully, with the most fertile regions of 
the Western country. 

But in Virginia, they can cultivate cotton te 











* The late Gov. Lee. See his letter in 
American Farmer, Ql. 1. frage, 123. 


advantage, and in both states we can grow in 
the greatest fierfection three important staples, 
wheat, corn, and tobacco; from which wemay: 
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make a choice ; or, we may embrace them all. 


Dr. Morse informs us in his geography, that in. 


this State “two articles are peculiar; the gen- 
uine white wheat, which grows on this shore, 
and degenerates in other places; and the dright 
kite-foot tobacco which is produced on the 
Western shore.”* This wheat, which grows in 
the greatest perfection within twenty miles be- 
low Wye river and the same distance above, 
is believed to be equal in quality to any pro- 
duced in the known world ; and the kite-foot to- 
bacco is exceeded by none perhaps in value, ex- 
cept the crop of Cuba—the Varinas. 

r. Darby, another distinguished American 
geographer and acute observer, in his account 
of Louisiana, says “ that a more northern lati- 
tude is better for Indian corn than that of the 
sugar and best cotton districts,” and instances 
35 degrees, as probably the best latitude.t ‘The 
average produce to the acre in that state he 
supposes to be about “ twenty bushels,” and the 
rain is inferior to northern corn. 

These comparisons are not instituted, by me, 
for the illiberal purpose of undervaluing other 
sections of our common country. They are 
made, solely, for the purpose of rescuing our own 
section from unmerited reproach; to shew that 
if others have advantages, so have we, and 
enough to make us contented with our own lot ; 
to strengthen our confidence under providence, 
in our own exertions for the attainment of ag- 
ricultural prosperity, and consequent domestic 
happiness. 

Let us descend for a moment to our own par- 
ticular section. Though we have not the fer- 
tility of the vallies of the other shore, those of 
Pennsylvania, and the western part of New 
York, nor of the Connecticut river; yet it is 
believed, that wasted as it has been for centu- 
ries, stili there is not a district in any of the 
atlantic states of equal extent, which can pro- 
duce so much crop, with the same labour and 
capital employed as does this peninsula. Look 
at our fields, and see the grateful returns, which 
the small pittance of one shovel full of manure 
to the corn hill is ready to yield! See the faci- 
lity with which our lands are tilled ;—no hills, 
no rocks, no ravines to intercept the continued 
furrow ; yet the surface is sufficiently undulating ; 
and, with a little assistance, the superabundant 
water passes readily away. View your unbound- 
ed resources of manure, in how many places 
we find marl, oyster shells, and sea-weed! View 
the facility with which the poor may draw ne- 
cessaries and the rich obtain luxuries from the 
water, by devoting a few hours in each week 
to that object or giving the equivalent, and say 
whether it is not preposterous in any man, be 
he rich, or be he poor, to go elsewhere in quest 
of “brighter skies, or fatter lands?” Nay, more, 
--say, whether it isnot owing tothe bounties of pro- 
vidence too profusely showered, that the peo- 
ple on the waters of the Chesapeake are so 
proverbial for their bad husbandry and negligent 
Management? It is atrite but true remark, that 
men “ will always make the greatest exertion, 
where the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
most requiresit.” And, besides affording us ma- 
ny articles.of wholesome and. delicious food, and 
many sources of manure, our waters are our 
public highways; and the winds of heaven are 
our carriers to market. The bounty of nature 
has relieved us from the expense of turnpike 
roads, and removed from us half the necessity 
for carts, for horses and for oxen. 

With regard to health, our climate is perhaps 
in. no respect inferior to that of our neigh- 





* Pol. 1., fage 466. 
t Page 144. 


_Fogs are supposed to be indicative of an unheal- 
‘thy climate, and the fact may be considered 


asnueene 


bours. Our shore has been remarkably exempt 
from autumnal fevers, for twelve or fifteen years 
preceding the two last; in which, however, we 
have by no means been solitary in our affliction. 





not a little curious, when I assert that we have 
not, on this part of the shore, one fog for every 
ten which they have in the highlands about 
Baltimore; and, that they are not so frequent 
here as they are, every where, to the North. 
The cause of this fact, is not difficult to assign. 
Our country is level, with but little or no stag- 
nant water or marsh, and the temperature of 
our /oca/ atmosphere is generally very nearly in 
equilibrium. ‘This, perhaps, is the reason why 
our most level lands are the healthiest, as they 
are acknowledged to be. So also, stagnant wa- 
ter in deefi ravines sooner becomes putrid than 
on planes, where the current of air has more 
scope to agitate, and keep it longer pure. Damp 
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and warm vallies wherever found, load the at- 


warmth of day, rarefies and disperses it. And, it 
is believed that our water courses being salt, and 


mosphere with moisture, which hovering around! 
the hills, is seen as fog, until the growing), 


in a level, improved country, are not so obnox-| 
ious to disease, as those of more rolling lands ;!Sented to us as merino, we conclude that the 


unless these are sufficiently so to make the cur-| 


rent rapid and precipitous. 

It is remarkable that our intermittent fevers, 
on this shore, are of less malignant character, 
and more generally exempt from inflammatory 
symptoms, than those are which generally pre- 
vail in hilly regions. Thus, they are simple 
and easily controlled by medical art, and when 
an isolated case of low febrile disease appears to 
bid defiance to our skill, all bountiful provi- 
dence seems to have placed asa dernier resort 
in the centre of our peninsula, at Barren creek, a 
Cialybeate spring, which for its tonic powers 
stands almost unrivalled. 

Our lands though low and level, are general- 
ly dry, and may all be made so with but little 
labour ; when therefore our Shore is effectually 
drained, cleared, and improved by good husband- 
ry, May we not reasonably and confidently look 
forward to the possession of one of the finest 
climates, as well as one of the finest agricultu- 
ral districts in the whole country? Let us then 
my friends and neighbours, one and all, set about 
this great work with cheerful hearts and busy 
hands, and persevere until we shall have ac- 
complished, a purpose so benevolent—an end, so 
profitable ! 
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The attention of our subscribers on the Mississip- 
fi, is respectfully invited to the following : 
AMERICAN WINE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Dear Sir :—Under the head of * Domestic 
Occurrences,” inthe London “ Matrimonial Maga- 
zine,” for April 1775, 1 observe the following) 
paragraph :— 

*“A small quantity of Claret and Burgundy, 
‘“* was lately imported from Colonel Ball’s settle- 
““ment, on the river Mississippi, which was 
** sent as a present to his Majesty, and is esteem- 
“ed as goad as the bestimported from France.” 

Now sir,.might there not be something more 
than mere curiosity gratified in making inquiry 
relative to ‘‘ Colonel Ball’s settlement ?” If that 
settlement has been broken up, may there not be 
some remains of his vinyard, or at least some 
traditionary. account of his establishment, and of 
the process of his culture, &c? Might it not be 
satisiactory and useful to learn even the descrip- 
tion of soil in which he planted his-vines, their 





quality, whether foreign or native, and also the 


| 


157 
aspect of his plantation? Such considerations 
cannot be in better hands than vour’s, and wish- 
ing you every success in the great path of use- 
fulness that you have marked out. Believe me, 

Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Hz. H. 





Baltimore 18th July, 1822. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
Extracts from letters. 
PHILADELPHIA, 29th May, 1822. 

FINE WOOL—the home demand for it is stea- 

dy, and far exceeds the supply. 

“Our flock of sheep has been very expensive 
tous, our merinoes were selected with great 
care, and with our woollen factory have absorbed 
a large capital. Upon the increase of fine wool- 
ed sheeft, the prosperity of such establishments 
depends. Our own, in Delaware, has suffered 
chiefly from the want of frime wool. Of inferi- 
or merino, we have constantly had an abundant 
supply 3 but we have not at any time, found a 

uificient quantity of rime merino. Indeed, our 

dependence for the finest pile, has been unavoida- 
bly placedin wool of foreign growth. From the 
general character of the American Wool pre 


fine imported sheep have in most instances been 
left to mingle with common flocks: for from the 
observations which I have made upon the wool of 
merinoes, carefully selected and kept during a 
period of more than ten years, I may safely re- 
mark that it does not sink inquality or decrease 
in quantity.” 

TRANSPLANTING CEDARS—ESSAYS ON 

GARDENING, &c. 
Huntsville, ( Alabama, ) July 12, 1822. 

Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir :—I observe in your last No. (11,) informa- 
tion is requested as to the proper season for re- 
moving cedars, hollys, &c. Having but little ex- 
perience on this subject I can only state the fact, 
that in February last I transplanted six cedars, 
about 18 inches high, all of which took root and 
are now in a thriving condition ; the season was 
very wet and favourable for transplanting gener- 
ally ; at the same time I removed from the 
mountains tomy yard, the tulip poplar, (Lirio- 


\dendrum tulipa) mulberry, and locust; which 


have all succeeded well. But, although I have 





been successful with my cedars,a planter a short 
distance from town, informs me that he made the 
experiment almost every month in the year, 
without suéceeding, until at the recommenda- 
tion of a friend he planted them iu 4iguet, in 
which case every tree took root, and he has a 
double row of perhaps 50 or 60 fect cf the most 
beautiful cedars I have ever seen.* I should be 
glad to see more attention paid in your work to 
practical essays on gardening; a subject which 
has perhaps been too much neglected in this 
country, the works published on that subject are 
generally too diffuse, we want minute and prasti- 
cal details of the different modes of cultivating 
our common garden vegetables, similar to those 
published by you from a gentleman in the state of 
New-York, some time since ; as well as, some ac- 
count of the best methods of destroying the nu- 
merous insects which infest our vegetables, par- 
ticularly cucumbers, melons and cabbages, the 





raising of all which is attended with much trou- 
ble in this section of country. 
lam sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL HAZARD. 
* It may be seen in No, 13, page 103, of this vol. 
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dars very successfully any time between Septem- 
ber andJune. Asthe leaves of evergreen shrubs 
and trees survive our winter, and live until mid- 
summer, whenthey give piace to new leaves,* It 
is probable that, they can be transplanted with 
greater prospects of success utter their new 
leaves are formed, than before. It is said in 
general terms, by Darwin, “ that trees may be 
more safely removed in midsummer, than at any 
other period.”—dit. 4m. /armer. 





MULES—Their merits will finally subdue our 
prejudices. 
JEFFERSON Countrr, Va. 30th July, 1822. 


“When you consulted me last spring about 
standing a Jack in this neighbourhood, I discoura- 
ged the idea, under the impression that the popu- 
lar prejudices against mules were inveterate and 
unconquerable. ‘This impression was produced 
by an attempt which I myself made some years 
ago to introduce the mule, which proved unsuc- 
cessful. I purchased a very fine Maltese Jack, 





ee pratt 


prising avidity in preference to fresh food, then face) grow vigorously, and subdue the rest ; 


to their drink, which was thrown in fresh, or new; 


to drink nor to cat grain, until the coal was all 
eaten. As the hogs are not yet killed, 1 cannot 
say what the internal appearance may be, but 
they discontir ued their rooting, were more quiet, 
and appeared to fatten faster. 
few days andthey commenced rooting ; I gave it 
again, and they discontinued rocting: I now con- 


more is given it will do no injury, an excess will 
operate only as a moderate purgative.” 





COTTON RECEIVED FROM ILLINOIS. 
Mount Carmel, ( Falls of Great Wabash, ) 
Edwards County, Illinois, April 16th, 1822. 





I take the liberty of presenting you with a spe- 
cimen of the product of our soil. It is I believe 


| about the second quality of our cotton, being the 


tinue to give them a moderate quantity daily, say presently 
the size of a hen’s egg two pieces to each, but if the beech and birch would last longer than the 


thrown in with the coals, and also in preference so that, although there isa mixed undergrowth, 


the large trees on poor subsoils, are ail of 


for, I should not say fresh, asI frequently put one sort; on deep and cool subsgils they are more 
salt in the water for fattening hogs, and it might mixed, but not with any of those which cover 
have been so at that time ; they neither stopped are mixed, but again entirely different. 


In or- 
der to simplify this matter, suppose that an acre 
of shallow dry land, having a loose stoney bot- 
tom, were cleaned and prepared, and sowed 
with the mast of Scotch, and spruce firs, oaks, 


I omitted it fora ashes, elms, beech, birch, &c., they might all 


Spring up (and with weeding) grow a year or 
\two; but the Scotch firs would grow away, and 
overtop and destroy all the rest ; 


others, and drop their mast, but would finally 
\only form an uncergrowth to the firs. If we 
'reverse this, and suppose the site to be deep 
land cool, suited to rich natural pasture, here 
‘the elms would soon be lords of the soil; al- 
ithough ash and poplar would struggle with them. 
On stiffish clay land, the oak would form the 
rincipal timber; and so on of other soils. 
‘hy therefore should we wonder that apple- 


bred many valuable mules, sold them to gentle-/first lock of it, that came to hand.* Not having' trees, which we plant every where, should be un- 
men at a distance, at good prices, and offered any acquainta ce with the merchants or manu- healthy ? 


premiums for mares to the Jack, but all in vain: factures of your city, I have forwarded this sam-! 


The second point which we would explain is 


nothing could then shake the stubbornness of vul-' ple to yoe and if it bethought advisable, will this:—It may be inferred from our remarks in 
gar prejudice, and the experiment failed, as to’gladly enter into a contract for a large supply.—, the former article, that apple trees should 
any other éffect except to furnish my farm with) Domestic goods,f might be advantageously ex- be supposed to thrive well, and escape disease 


a few mules that I still have, and which every|changed for this article. 


day’s experience more and more convinces me 
are infinitely superior to the des¢ horses for a// the 
yurposes of farm labor. A Jack was sent from 
Vashington City, to this neighborhood last Sea- 
son and contrary to all expectation he has had 
upwards of sixty mules at six and eight dollars 





I am Sir, 
Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS 5S. HINDE. 
To Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 





every where, frrovided they were reared in ofien 
'shaces, and suffered to swell properly from the 
first; by the foregoing observations this could 
not be. Itis remarkable that the power of ve- 
‘'getable life, in good soils, should be able to 
,overcome all the obstacles that are applied to 


‘the natural growth of stocks, and that they 





the season. This result has been very gratifying} * It is beautifully white and fine, but a little should swell away when finally relieved from 
to me, but atthe same time it has produced a'shorter than the Louisiana, it is worth 15 cts. the nursery, and planted on soils equally good, 
regret that I advised you against sending yours! per Ib. ; how much better then, as an agricultu- and make strong and healthy trees; but this is 
here. jral surplus, would this be than breadstuffs are,'not to be expected when they are planted on 
“Since our harvest has been gathered in, the) when these will scarcely refund the expenses of poor subsoils: on shallow dry gravels, compact 
wheat crop is found to be even more deficient'taking them tothe seaboard ! we have for some sandy bottoms, or any hard subsoils, they are 
than was apprehended. It is certainly under one time past been persuaded that flax, hemp, cot- liable tobe very dry in summer, 
half of anaverage crop, there isa general fail-,ton and wool, ought to be more extensively pro-} Apple-trees thrive well ona variety of sub- 
ure of clover sowed last spring :—our pastures duced in this country and especially in the Wes- soils, but the land must be such, generally, as is 
are destroyed, and our corn is severely suffering tern States.—Ldit. Am. Far. : ‘suited to good natural grass; the bottom not 
by the present drought. | } We understand that, our market is as well overcharged with wet in_ winter, and not too 
‘Is it practicable to procure a Tunis ram of supplied as any on the continent, with Domestic dense a clay, so as to crack much in summer. 
full blood, in your neighborhood ? I preferthem Goods.—£ditor. | Good gravelly loams, and limestone subsoils in 
decidedly to allother sheep, and if I can get one > ) <—a—— ‘general, are well suited tothem. The richest 
I will have him brought up by the first opportu- | and highest naturally drained marsh dand in Lin- 
nity that offers, when the weather becomes suf-_ Selections from late numbers of the London Far- colnshire, where the bottom is a brownish mel- 
ficiently temperate. mers’ Journal, received at the Office of the low, cool, and loamy sand, is exceedingly well 
Very respectfully, dear sir, American Farmer. ‘adapted to this tree.- On the contrary, in the 
Your friend and sérvant, adjoining fens, where the land is very good, but 
H. §. T. \PEELING AND BARKING FRUIT-TREES. lies on c/ay, the apple-trces canker; and on skir 
The inquiry introduced through the treatise of ty fen land, ae bag ~ sng is rapidly eae 
; Pe ipa Peery 'Mr. Lyon. is to us, extremely interesting: and i2 spring, and much indurated in summer, (al- 
ene eye ie tert “pi las we vxpect to hear from that optndan eed though the surface soil is deep) the disease is 
Cincinnati, (Ohio,) January 16th, 1822. ‘subject of our remarks, it is needful that we More prevalent and severe. Hence it does not 
“ One idea has entered my mind which may should explain them as clearly as, without tedi- 42PPear that Mr. Lyon’s explanation of the cause 
be worth mentioning, but not for the press ; you ousness, we are able. By apple-trees being Of canker is conclusive; we must take all the 
can perhaps improve upon it. The fattening of'removed out of a state of nature, we expressly facts into consideration, that present them- 
poultry on carbon, or carbon being one of the'mean (besides the artificial mode of rearing Selves. 
active means, together with aunt Dinah’s theory,'them to standards) that they are planted, for) By Mr. Lyon’s general reasoning he imputes 
suggested to me the propriety of giving it to'convenience and domestic use, on a// soils. On canker to over-luxuriancy of growth; or, in 
hogs, when penned and high fed for the purpose!some soils they do well; on others indifferently ; other words, to the young trees taking up too 











of being fattened. While standing by a pen, I 
observed the hogs to root very deep, with much 
labor. I watched them, to know if possible, the 
object of their great exertions, until I saw one 
come up with his mouth full of fresh earth, which 
he eat with an apparent avidity, while another 
would be engaged in the same hole the moment 
the first would be out; my presumption was 
that it was used as a corrector of some morbid 
fluid in the stomach, as they were plentifully 
supplied with corn and water. I gave them im- 


on some very badly, and on others they will much nourishment from the land (soil or subsoil) 


countries wich nature has clothed with forests, 
the trees are assorted, as if they had been plant- 


suit each respective sudsoil (forit is this which 





mediately some coal, which they eat with sur- 





gives staple, quality, and progress. to the sur- 


not grow (to trees) at all. Now there is notree. 
in nature that will suit all soils; and if we were 
disposed to force the oak, elm, or fir, to grow 
every where, we might be just as much stir- 
red up in quest of remedies for their want of 
health. We have elsewhere observed, that in 


ed by the hand of man; because those which 


in which they grow. He findstrees peculiarly lia- 
ble to this disease, clear of moss, vigorous when 
young, and breaking out intocanker, fromthe sup- 
ply of nutriment from the soil, overbalancing the 
power (or effect) of the atmosphere upon the 
branches; that is to say—to the trees drawing 
more from the soil than they can convert to 
wood or fruit. But this cannot be true, because 
when the supply of nourishment is the greatest 

ossible, frovided that the leaves, which open 
in spring, preserve all their healthy functions, 
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(that is, when the trees grow inthe best subsoil) 
the canker does not take place. 


“ We are told (says Mr. Lyon) that trees can- 
ker because their roots run into a cold till, or 
barren subsoil; and yet we are informed that 
in rich soils (as old fold-yards, &c,) they can 
scarcely preserve the native crab from canker,” 
p- 72. But he does not consider, that a very 
rich surface soil, artificially made, may lie upon 
a barren subsoil (hollow or indurated) which is 
quite unfit to sustain a healthy tree of some 
years standing. And this is precisely the situa- 
tion most liable to the disease; thatis where 
young trees grow vigorously, but when their 
roots plunge, and scek nourishment from the 
bottom, they suddenly canker and decay. At 
the first, the trees make abundance of top, but 
they cannot stand with large tops, unless the 
roots descend in proportion; in plunging they 
get into a soil by no means equal to the sur- 
face, and thus the balance is lost between the 
top and bottom. Their vigorous shoots are then 
arrested in their growth ; the leaves shrivel by 
the power of the atmosphere, and the trees 
canker, not because they have too much nour- 
ishment from below, but because they have too 


little. 


Thus a hollow and sterile subsoil, indurated 
by nature, and liable to part by fissures in sum- 
mer, must necessarily be saturated with the 
winter’s wet ; the surface soil may, notwithstand- 
ing, be mellow with gardening, and rich with ma- 
nure; and the trees in spring put out abundant 
leaves, and prepare for vigorous growth; but 
in a very short time there is a deficiency of 
moisture below; the subsoil will not hold it; 
the water suddenly sinks, and percolates away, 
andthe trees are left with their abundant foliage, 
insufficiently supplied with sap; and the ends of 
the twigs shrivel, and the leaves partially roll 
up, and sometimes die, and hang drooping as if 
they were burnt. So sudden an alteration of 
abundance and want are incompatible with re- 
gular health and progressive growth. We shall 
here add one practical fact, which goes direct- 
ly to support this reasoning,—namely, that to 
prevent the canker, in a great measure, on such 
soils, the only method is to trench up the soil 
and subsoil, twoor three feet deep, and let all 
be mellowed and mixed together a twelvemonth 
before planting. If, instead of this, we adopt 
the plan of feeling, the second year after plant- 
ing (as mentioned by Mr. Lyon,) and if peeling 
tend to supply the tree with more nourishment, 
we do not see how the disease should be pre- 
vented, which he ascribes to a plethora of sap. 
Peeling trees, whether young or old, cannot 
well cause /ess sap to rise in spring, and more 
in summer; but another thing it may do, that 
is assist the maturation of the sap as it rises, and 
so promote health in the tree. Thus, if it stay, 
or moderate the ascentof the sap in the spring, 
the tree may be better enabled to sustain the 
gp pam it makes for leaves and fruit: by 

r. Lyon’s own reasoning, it admits the effects 
of light and heat on the trunk and branches, 
which assists the concoction of the increment as 
before. The fact is certain, that of cankered 
trees of some year’s standing, it occasions much 
more and better fruit, but the modus operandi, 
may, without any great reproach to our under- 
standing, be left among the arcana of nature. 





From Sir Wm. Hope’s “ Complete Horseman, 
xc.” of White Feet, Stars, Blazes, and Fea- 
thers. 

“ Although these marks, in the opinion of the 
Duke of Newcastle, are nothing but so many ab- 
surdities; asalso what people say of white-footed 
horses, that there are four good marks belong- 
ing to them, and seven fad; yet since many 
people rely much upon them, I shall describe 
them as briefly as I can. 

“ The first good mark is when a horse hath 

only his far fore-foot white; the second, when 

he hath his near hind-foot white; third, the! 
two hind feet white is a good mark, especially 
if he has a star, or a blaze in the forehead. 

Four white feet shews good nature, but are 

commonly not very strong; and the fore fect 

will incline to be brittle. 


| 
| 


ful, remarks, on breeding in general; or at least 
something which might be applied to the ques- 
tion which has lately been agitated in the Jour- 
nal; and also to that which has been since pro- 
posed. (The subject is important, and is one 
of perpetual interest in agricultural pursuits.) 
But weexpericnced an almost total disappoint- 
ment; which serves to shew that little or no- 
thing had been then considered, or decided, in 
regard to domestic animals in general ; nay, even 
as regards the subject above, scarcely any thing 
important is to be found, but that the Duke of 
Newcastle never used the colts of his own breed- 
ing for stallions; but chose the most beautiful 
of his mares, and put them always to import- 
ed horses from the original race. The passage 
is quoted from the Duke’s book, which the above 
author says was very scarce and dear when he 





“The far hind foot white, is esteemed a bad 
mark; also the two fore-feet, but is not very; 
common. The two fore-feet, and one hind-foot, 
is somewhat better. Two white feet of a side} 
is a bad mark, so it is when a horse is cross, 
white footed ; although some persons esteem it! 
good to have the far fore-foot and near hind- 
foot white, especially if he have a star with it.’ 
—We find here but five bad marks, so, to make) 


feet behind and one before, is a bad mark, whe- 
ther the fore-foot be right or left. 

“‘Ermined white feet (says our author) are those 
which are freckled with little black spots round: 
the coronets; an excellent mark. The higher, 
the white ascends upon a horse’s legs, he is so 
much the worse: but after all, the judgment 
drawn from colours and marks is according to 
men’s fancies, there being good and bad of all 
colours, as well asof all marks. 

“A feather is nothing else but a turning of 
the hair (sometimes called a rose) resembling 
in some an ear of barley, anda kind of oilet hole in 
others. 
upper part of the neck near to the mane, it isa 


mark is better. So likewise if there be inthe 
forehead, two or three of these oilet holes, sepa- 


out the number, we may add, that two white- . . : 
’ , lyour colts for stallions, because they will much 


When it reacheth a good way along the! vgn ; 
8 ay along the! hole stock to any two chosen original animals; 

ope a j ‘ tc aeg 

good mark ; and if it be on each side the neck, the, ‘hat gdp 


was writing, above 100 years ago, and there- 
fore he only gave an abstract of it. 

“You may provide yourself of young breeding 
mares from your own race; which as they are 
good, and of a good breed, will bring you forth 
more beautiful foals than any other, in respect 
that they have been engendered by a good stalli- 
on, and that the same that covers them did also 
beget them; for there is no such thing as incest 
ameng horses. But you are not to make use of 


degenerate from the true barbs; and if you 
should so make use of them from one generation 
to another, they would at last become like to 
the natural race of the country wherein they 
are: therefore I would never advise you to 
choose a stallion from your own breed, but ra- 
ther that you would change him for a good barb 
or Spanish horse ; but still make choice of the 
most beautiful mares of your own race to breed 


|from.” 


The general directions above, do not include 
what is strictly meant by in-and-in, since this 
atter (as we understand it) would confine a 


as choice offers, you may select 
your males of course—but always within the 


{progeny of the first two. 





rate from each other, orso joined as to form @/OF THE SPECIFIC INFLAMMATION OF 


kind of feather. 
the ply of a horse’s thigh, and upon the back 
part of it, near to where the end of his dock 
reacheth, it is a very good mark. 

“It is said of horses which have white faces, | 
or blazes, that if the blaze be divided in the mid- 
dle, crossways, the horse will be of an odd dis- 


will rectify that blemish. 

“Every horse that is not white or gray, is 
esteemed the better for having a star in his fore- 
head. You may easily discover when it hath 
been made by art, because there will be no hair 
in the middle of it, and the white hairs will be 
much longer than the rest. 

“The Hollanders roast a large onion in hot 
ashes, and being almost thoroughly roasted, 
they divide it in two, and dip it in scalding 
hot walnut eil, after which they immediately ap- 
ply the flat side of it to the part of the forehead 
where they intend to make the star, ani keep 
it there for half an hour ; then anoint the scalded 
place with oil of roses: in a short time the 
scarf skin falls away, and there grows up in the 
new one some white hairs; but the star in the 
middle remains always without hair, as was be- 
fore observed.” 








Excepting that as we differ in this way fromthe 
reasoning of Mr. Lyon, we agree with him in 
many important particulars, which we shall re- 
fer to with pleasure in our future Numbers.— 
Editor Farmers’ Journal, 


“ A discourse of Breeding, and how to raise a 
good and beautiful race of Horses.” 


We entered upon this chapter with great 


Or if the like mark be upon; 


position ; but if his near hind foot be white, it, 


THE EYE, 
The disease now to be described, is perhaps 
the most common, and certainly is by far the 


;most dangerous disease of the Eye of the Horse. 


It has seldom been distinguished from the sim- 
ple and puriform inflammations of this organ, 
though its more serious consequences are well 
known. 

This inflammation is seated in the internaj 
parts of the eye-ball, affecting more particular- 
ly the choroid coat and the iris. 

There usually comes on very suddenly, per- 
haps ina single night, a great tenderness in one 
eye, commonly marked by the eye-lid being 
shut, a copious secretion of tears, the white of 
the eye appearing slightiy red, and the whole 
anterior chamber of the eye dim and coloured ; 
there being no distinct speck onthe cornea, as 
takes place in the common inflammation of the 
eye. The redness of the eye-ball is never very 
remarkable, even though the disease assumes 
its most aggravated form; but the dimness of 
the anterior chamber increases rapidly, and in 
twoor three days, or even a shorter period, a 
yellow spot appears at the bottom of that cavity, 
arising from the formation of pus. Sometimes 
the quantity of pusis very considerable, and | 
have seen it fill at least two-thirds of the ante- 
rior chamber. 

After lasting one, two, or three weeks, the 
inflammation and watering usually begin gradu- 





hopes of finding some curious, and perhaps use- 





ally to subside. The pus, though in a very large 
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quantity, is sometimes almost entirely absorbed, 
so that scarcely any vestige is to be seen; and 
in other instances, thin webs of opaque matter 
remain, which destroy the transparency and lus- 
tre of the eye, and which by their adhesion to 
the edges of the pupil, interfere with its mo- 
tiens, and destroy its form. 

It is astonishing how acute dealers in horses 
are, in discovering an eye which has had an 
attack of this kind. 

Sooner or later, whilst the horse appears in 
astate of perfect health, the eye is again at- 
tacked, the disease being accompanied by the 
same symptoms, making a similar progress, and 
having the same termination; whilst each new 
attack is accompanied with the deposition of 
more and more opaque matter. Those attacks 
succeed each other at very different, and some- 
times at very distant intervals, until the whole 
pupil is filled with an opaque white matter, and 
the sight of the eye completely destroyed. 

During this progress, the disease is often con- 
fined to one eye, at least one eye is usually much 


of that expedition. 
place,* then an officer in that brigade, on his re- 
turn, after the expedition, brought some ears of 
that corn.t That was the first of the species 
ever seen here, and has, siace that time been 
more and more diffused ; and I believe within a 
Jew years only, has been generally and extensive- 
ly cultivated for culinary purposes. The spe- 
cies has undergone some change since it was first 
introduced—then the core was a bright crimson, 
and after being boiled, and the corn taken off, if 
the core was laid in contact with any linen (the 
table cloth or a napkin,) it communicated an in- 
dclible stain, this inconvenience has disappeared 
—this species also, like what is distinguished by 
the appellation of southern, or flat corn, by re- 
peated planting here, assimilates to our local corn 
—for a number of years I was careful in select- 
ing the largest and fairest ears for seed, until it 
grew nearly as large and as fair as the common 
corn, and at the same time Jost much of its pecu- 
liar qualities, softness and sweetness ; and 1 con- 
cluded it would, in process of cultivation, be- 
come assimilated to the common corn of New 


A gentleman from this 





more severely affected than the other. In some 
cases the two eyes are simultaneously affected, 
and finally, by a succession of attacks, the 
horse becomes compietely blind. 

If an eye, which has in this manner suffered, 
be dissected, it will be found that the external 
changes have been accompanied with still more 
serious internal derangements. The crystalline 
lens has lost its natural transparency, forming in 
the human eye what is called a Cataract, or in 
the horse, ** Moon blindness.” 

It has already been noticed, that horses are 
very subject tothis disease. It attacks them of 
all ages, of all classes, and inal] states of condi- 
tion ; though, as far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, it is most common in those that are high 
bred, and in high condition. It is therefore 

robable, that dark, hot, and ill-ventilated sta- 
bles, must have great influence in the production 
of this disease. 

It js supposed to be most frequent in particular 
lines of blood ; and those who breed horses for 
the turf, are averse to breed from mares or stal- 
lions who have weak or blind eyes. 

This disease has usually been found incurable, 
and when a horse’s-eye has once been affected 
with it, the proprietor is generally anxious to 
sell the horse, aware of the disease returning 
sooner or later, and finally terminating in blind- 
ness. . 

Bleeding, moderate purging, a cooling diet, 
and a well-aired stable, afford a temporary re- 
lief, and moderate the severity of the symp- 
toms. Considerable benefit is derived, in some 
cases, from the application of the vinous tinc- 


ture of opium two or three times a day, in the}. 


manner formerly directed. A seton in the tem- 
e, or check, has also been advised by some ; 
t as far as 1 have been able to observe, these 
remedies never prevent the repetition of attacks, 
and the ultimate destruction of the organ. 


— 
FROM THE OLD COLONY MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—In your last paper, a correspondent in- 
quires, “ from whence came the sweet corn, and 
at what time it was introduced here ?” 

Of the natural history of the sweet corn, it is 

resumed, that with all the other species of In- 
ian corn, it is indigenous to America. Of this 
rticular species, nothing was known in this sec- 
tion of the country (if in New-England) before 
1779, in that year an expedition under the com- 
mand of General Sullivan, was sent against the Six 
n2ai‘ons of Indians, iphebiting on the borders of 
the Susquehannah. Peer’s brigade made a part 


England—although I accidentally discovered that 
the ears which were produced on the suckers 
(and it isvery much disposed to sucker) were 
smaller, much more docbovetied. ont in appear- 
ance perfectly similar to the corn which I first 
remembered to haveseen. I then selected some 
of the ears from the suckers, which were suffi- 
ciently ripe and severed for seed, and found, that 
on the next year’s planting, I had reproduced 
corn, at the least ten years retrograde ; and 
have since then, annually saved a portion of the 
seed in that mode, the fact will be obvious to any 
one whois in the practice of gathering the corn, 
that the ears which are produced on the suckers, 
though small, retain the milk longer, and are 
suitable for the table longer, than those that are 
produced on the leading stalks. 

Yours, &c. 

PLYMOTHEUS. 


—— . aa — 
FROM THE REPUBLICAN AND YEOMAN, 


THE FARMER. 

Hay.—The best period for cutting clover 
and herds-grass, is when they are in full bloom, 
This will be found to impri ve the quality of the 
hay more than is ordinarily supposed. Other 
grass, that grows short and dense atthe battom 
especially on cold and moist lands, and also on 
lands you do not intend to plough, should not be 
cut so early—Not only willthe crop of hay be 
materially lessened, but the land will receive no 
inconsiderable detriment from such early mow- 
Ing. 
, he practice of salting Cattle in the winter is 
extremely injurious and should be abandoned.— 
To prevent the necessity of this, by far the best 
method is to put the salt upon the hay when it is 
put into mow. If this is done, your cattle will 
require no salt in its crude state during the whole 
winter nor will they take it if offered to them, 
Another inducement to the practice of salting 
hay in the mow, is the unavoidable waste of salt 
and labor which accompanies the old method of 
using it in the winter in its crude state. It also 
prevents the danger of the hay’s suffering injury 
from heat and by improving its quality, will oc- 
casion much less waste in the expenditure of it 
during the winter. This practice of seasoning 





—" 


* Captain Richard Bagnal, then a Lieutenant. 
t There called Pappoon corn—prosably from 


Sar an STisiaimmmmmammm ed 
the hay, will be found also to conduce much to 


the health and thrift of the stock. For the use 
of salt inthe winter is accompanied sometimes 
with costiveness, and and at others it produces 
opposite effects, and invariably renders the cattle 
more susceptible of the cold. And it not unfre- 
quently results inthe loss of flesh, and disease.— 
Too profuse an use of salt upon hay would no 





doubt prove detrimental. About six quarts to 
the ton is the requisite quantity. Having for a 
series of years, pursued the practice of salting 
my hay in the mow, I consider it superior to any 
other method of using salt, by at least, two hun- 
dred per cent. 

As tea contains volatile parts that should be 
preserved, and in which its better qualities exist, 
the tea-pot should be handed to each person on a 
tray with cups and sugar; for when made out of 
the room, all its reviving spirit has evaporated 
before it reaches the guest. It is not the bitter- 
ness but the fragrance of tea that is cheering. 
When the infusion has once been completed, it 
is found that any further addition of the herb only 
affords a very small increase of strength, the wa- 
ter having cooled, much below the boiling point, 
and consequently acting very slightly ; therefore 
it is better to make fresh tea ina second vessel, 
than to add ‘it to the exhausted and cool leaves. 
—Phillins’s History of Cultivated Vegetables. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—corrECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour from the wagons, $6 124 cts. to 6 25— 
Wharf do., $6 cash—Wheat, white, $1 20 to 
$1 25—Red do., $115 to 1 20—White corn, 65 
to 66cts.—Yellow do,. 62 to65cts—Rye, 50to5$ 
—Oats, 23to 25 cts.—Shad, trimmed, No. 1. F8to9 
—Untrimmed, No. 1 do., $7 to 8—No. 2, do. $6, 
dull—Herrings, No. 1, $3 50—No. 2, $3—Beef, 
Northern mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, 
prime do. $9 to $9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cts— 
middlings, 6 to 8 cts—Cotton, West India, per 
Ib. according to quality, 15 to 25 cts—New Or- 
leans prime, 16 to 18 cts—Georgia, upland, do. 
14 to 16 cts—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cts. 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—English do., 40 cts —Flax per lb. 10 to 103 
cents—Hops, fresh, per lb. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per 1b. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
lb. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per lb. 24 to 25 
cts—Upper do., whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do. 
42 cts.—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts.—Ground do. 
50—Turks’ Island, 60—Wool, Merino, full blood, 
per lb. 35 to 40 cts.—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts— 
Common country do., 20 to 20 cts.—An advance 
in these prices from 12 to 18 cts., when assort- 
ed and cleaned—Pitch, per bbl. $2 25 to $250 
—Tar, per bbl., $1 60 to $1 70—Rosin do, $1 50 
to $2—Turpentine, Soft, $2 25 to $2 50—Spi- 
rits Turpentine, per gal. 80 cts.—Beef, fresh, 
er lb. 6to 10 cts—Pork per lb. 5 to 8 cts.— 
eal per Ib. 6 to 10 cts —Mutton, per !b. 6to 8 
cts—Lard do., 12 cts.—Butter do., 20 to 25 cts. 
—Eggs, per doz., 124 cts.—Potatoes, per bushel, 
75 to 874 cts. 
Virginia tobacco—sales have been made at $Y. 


Maryland tobacco—same as last report—little 
sold the: last week. 
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its tenderness andeweetness, made the food of chil- | 
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We have on other occasions expressed, and 
yet more sensibly felt, that the agricultural in- 
terest is already, and is likely to be still more 
indebted to the patriotic Sy oes and liberali- 
ty of the officers of our Navy. Though the 
field of enterprize, and of nautical research is 
comparatively restricted by a state of peace; 
nevertheless our officers are not idle, at home or 
abroad.—The letters that we have often and re- 
cently seen from beardless youths in that service, 
really do credit tothe corps—they give us un- 
affected descriptions of foreign towns, scenery, 
habits, productions, government, &c. which, if 
not profound, are yet sprightly and amusing, and 
clearly indicative of that eager curiosity which is 
the pioneer of knowledge and parent of atten- 
tive observation; which promises the soundest 
fruit, when they shall have attained the vi- 
gour of maturity. Hence we find in our officers 
of higher grade and more experience, the va- 
riety of solid attainments; the facility of com- 
munication, and the polish of manners which fall 
only to the enviable lot of those who are blessed 
with active minds, the opportunity of observation 
by travel, and the sacred ambition to employ these 
advantages for their own honour and their coun- 


try’s good. 


But the idea we would more parti-/of the Po, into two nearly equal parts. 


gallant commander of our Naval forces in the 
Mediterranean, and it was owing to his accom- 
plished predecessor in command that several 
pens at our late Cattle Show, were filled to the 
admiration of the Society. 

The course of reflection in which we ‘have 
here indulged, was occasioned by turning over 
our file of communications to the following no- 
tices and extracts respecting the agriculture 
of Italy—for which we are indebted to S. Ham- 
bleton, Esq., Purser of the Columbus, on her late 


The soil deposited by the waters, equally rich 
and deep, is almost every where on a perfect 
level. Banks of pebbles are only found on ap- 
proaching the mountains, the whole plain con- 
sisting of a black mould of great fertility. From 
the heights of the mountains which command al! 
Lombardy, there descends a prodigious abun- 
dance of currents, which art has not yet been 
able to master; their direction, however, is divi- 
ded in innumerable ways by the nultiplication 
of irrigating canals, so that there is hard- 


cruise in the Mediterranean, under command offly a farm or a meadow that is not within reach 


Commedore Bainbridge—Epir. Am. FARMER. 





EXTRACTS FROM GALAGNANIS’ 
GUIDE THROUGH ITALY. 


Soiland Agriculture of Piedmont and Lombar- 


dy, and of Italy in general. 


Italy may be classed into three regions, ac- 
systems of cultivation 
which distinguish them from each other: while 


cording to the three 


of acanal and asluice. This luxuriancy of irri- 
gation is displayed under a beautiful climate, 
and unites with the action of a southern sun in 
producing all the phenomena of the most vi- 
gorous vegetation. These great natural advan- 
tages have long since accumulated in happy 
Lombardy an immense population, and with all 
its consequences ; such as numerous towns and 
markets, with fine roads lealing to them from 








the difference of climate, of productions, and ofjevery part of the country; the country itself 


rural manners, will readily point them out to 
the observation, and the remarks of the travel- 


ler. 
The first of these regions begins towards the 


Alps of Susa, and Mount Cenis, and extends to 


the shores of the Adriatic. It comprehends all 
the plains of Lombardy, separated by the course 
The fe- 


cularily intimate is, that to us, there appears|/cundity of the soil in this rich plain is such, that 


to be something in the nature of their avoca- 
tion which leads them to agricultural pursuits ; 
whenever their feelings are no longer engross- 





its various productions, which succeed each other 


without interruption, emulate each other in the 


; 10 | »sS-/]Juxuriancy of their growth; and from this skil- 
ed by the all-absorbing anxieties, and thirst/ful mixture of crops, this region may be called 


subdivided into an infinite number of small pro- 
perties, in the centre of which is the Farm 
House; and finally their land is cultivated with 
great art, and insuch a way that neither space 
nor time is lost in its cultivation. The crops 
are bordered with plantations of fruit trees of 
every species, mixed with the mulberry, poplar, 
and oak ;—and that eventhe latter may not serve 
merely for shade, it is made to support the vine 
plants, whose branches shooting forth on every 
side, cover them over like a dome, and fall 
back in festoons. 

The taste for plantations is so great almost 


for professional distinction, which naturally be-! the country of cultivation by a rotation of|all over Lombardy, that the eye of the passen- 
long to a state of war. Proof on proof might crops. : 


be given in support of this suggestion; hence 


The second of these regions extends over all 


is it, that researches are now made in every the southern slopes of the Appennines, from 


foreign country, by the officers of the navy, for 


whatever may add variety and value to the/Calabria. 
stock of agricultural materials in their own: andin/'T'ree, or the Canaanean cultivation. 
further corroboration, let us add with pride, that/occupies slopes and hills. 


the frontiers of Province to the boundaries of 
This I call the region of the Olive 


It only 
This kind of oriental 


of all classes, having regard to their numbers,|culture rises on steps on the sides of the mountains, 


from which support could be expected to a 


iz a series of terraces ingeniously supported by 


journal almost altogether agricultural, the|walls of turf, and covers these wild spots with 
greatest frofortion of subscribers to the Farmer,| several species of fruit trees. 


singular as it may appear, consists of officers of 


The third region may be designated by the 


the Navy. —Again—lIt is tothem we owe it, li-lname of the country of bad air, or of Patriarch 


mited as their pay is known to be, that, within] culture. 
years past we have received through/from Pisa to Terricina, and comprehends all) which spread over the uniform plains of the 


a few 


It extends along the Mediterranean 


ger cannot pierce through it; he travelsthrough 
an horizon always veiled, and which he only 
discovers as he advances. ‘This succession of 
landscapes, which always prepares something 
unexpected for the imagination ; this freshness 
of verdure ; these numberless habitations, which 
unite a degree of elegance with comfort ; these 
fields, whose luxuriant shade has a wild ap- 
pearance, while their cultivation bespeaks the 
utmost perfection of rural economy—present al- 
together acontrast and harmony which no other 
country exhibits in the same degree—we do not 
see here that wide and monotonous vegetation 
of the plains of India, nor those vast fields 





our publick ships—the fine horses of Arabia, ofjthe plains that spread out betweén the sea and! North; neither do we find those romantic spots 
Barbary, and Peru—the large and spirited Ass-/the first chain of the Appennines. This region,!in which the Swiss valleys display their charms; 


es of Malta, the beautiful cattle of 


lebrated since the days of Virgil—the sheep of/the plague of a fatal atmosphere, has beheld its 
Spain and Barbary—the Llamas and splendid/antient prosperity disappear, with its villages, 


specimens of the 


eathered tribes from South/hamlets, and agriculture. 


These lands, covered 


merica—the prolific swine, and fine poultry of/with immense pastures, only serve to feed flocks, 
the East Indies, and the delicious melons of the| which, like those of the first inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean, with grain, grass, and vegeta-learth, form the only wealth of the shepherds to 
ble seeds from all quarters of the world. And we} whom they belong. 


have no doubt but the Constellation, just return- 


Besides these three grand divisions, Italy con- 


ed to her native shores, has brought her contri-|tains also in its high mountains, wild districts, 
butions from the fertile coasts of the Pacific.)where the inhabitant lives oaly on the produce 
It is true these offerings to agriculture are si-|of the woods; and on the banks of the Pothere 
lently and unostentatiously made ; but they arelare likewise vast meadows always green, and 
syrely not the less valuable, or worthy of record| watered by innumerable canals, solely devoted 


and remembrance on that account. It would giveus/to the rearing of numerous herds of cattle. 


But 


leasure, could we do more particular justice tothe|/we shall now proceed to describe the system of 
individual contributors, amongst whom may now|agriculture followed in Piedmont, which greatly 
be named, without intentional slight to such asmay|adds to the beauty of that country, surrounded 


be omitted, Bainbridge, Stewart, 


Chauncey,/by the Alps, and favoured by nature with its 


Downes, Jones, Morris, Henley, Ballard, Booth,| richest gifts. 


Hambleton and Lattimer. That all these have withe 


in a few years made valuable presentstotheir coun-/from the foot of the Alps tothe foot o 


The first agricultural region of vps | extends 
the Ap- 


try, in the way we have described, has fallen in/pennines, over that immense plain which begins 
most instances, casually, and in others more di-jat the passage of Suza, and only terminates on 


rectly, under the Editor’s notice—at our very el-ithe eastern limits of Italy. 


This vast region 


bow, more than twe dozen volumes by differ-|may be called the garden of Europe, and is, 
ent authors, on Italian agriculture, serve to re-| without dispute, the part that has been most fa- 








mind us of the well applied zeal of the present’ youred by nature. 


uscany, C€-/fortunately the least extensive, depopulated by'but we run over the face of acountry in which 


,these divers aspects seem to unite in a manner 
to recall them all to mind. 

The accumulation of towns is enormous in 
Piedmont; and this country, the limited extent 
of which is disputed by a great extent of moun- 
tains, supplies grain and cattle to Genoa, to Nice, 
and even to Toulon. There is perhaps no coun- 
try that can dispose of so great a portion of its 
annual productions, and none where the econo- 
my and administration of farms is better under- 
stood.—p. 46. 

LOMBARDY. 

The further we advance towards the East, in 
following the course of the Po, the deeper and 
more fertile is the bed of vegetable mould; but 
at the same time, the rivers, the beds of which, 
at the foot of the Alps, are deep with high banks, 
here flow on a level with the soil asthey approach 
the Adriatic ; and the country of course Is better 
watered and more humid. Thecultivation of corn * 
therefore diminishes, and the meadows extend 
over avast space. Th’s change becomes sensible 
inthe environs of Placentia. The subdivision ofthe 
farms and the system of their administration are 
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* All kinds of grain. 
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the same as in Piedmont, but the succession of 
crops and the agricultural produce are different. 
It is not so much corn as cattle which forms 
the wealth of this portion of Lombardy, and the 
face of the country becomes still more beautiful 


and more animated. All the right bank of the 
Po is planted with magnificent oaks, whose wide 
spreading range of branches gives a freshness 
and verdure that one would not expect to find in 
Italy. These oaks afford a harvest of acorns, 
which serve to fatten an immense number ot 
hogs. And it is astonishing that the shade of 
these oaks hardly does any damage to the crops 
that grow under them, a circumstance that can 
only be attributed to the triple effect of the fer- 
tility of the soil, irrigation, and climate. It is 
in the plains that border on the course of the 
Po that those Parmesan Cheeses are made, of 
which the consumption is prodigious in Italy, 
and all over Euroj:e. These meadows are the 
most fertile in the world; constantly watered, 
they produce three, and sometimes four crops 
of forage; but being divided into an infinite 
number of small properties which form a 
multitude of farms, there are but few that 
can keep up a cheese factory alone,as this 
requires the entire milk afforded by at 
least fifty cows. For this reason, these people 
have long since formed societies for making their 
cheese incommon. Twice a day the milk of 
fifty or sixty associated cows is brought to the 
common dairy, where a man keeps an account 
of each separate portion of milk—a running ac- 
count is thus kept up which is settled every six 
months by a proportionate quantity of cheeses. 

The breed of horned cattle also changes in the 
neighbourhood of Placentia: we no longer see 
those large oxen of Piedmont, with reddish hair, 
and small horns, but the fields are covered with 
fine cows of alight slate colour, with thin legs, 
a cylindrical body, lively eyes, and long horns 
regularly twisted. This breed is evidently the 
produce of a constant crossing between the Hun- 
garian breed, and that of the small Swiss Can- 
tons. 

This superb Hungarian breed subsists with- 
out mixture in the south of Italy, and affords 
the finest and best oxen in the world; but the 
cows are bad milkers, and the people of Lom- 


bardy long ago perceived that it was necessary justly style it the fruit of the Mithridatic war. 


to cross them to produce this effect, and todraw 
from their meadows all the produce of which 
they are susceptible. Thus, from a period, the 
date of which is unknown, 2000 cows annually, 

ss Mount St. Gothard and are spread over 
{-ombardy, where they bring a principle of re- 
generation of the species, which alone preserves 
in the Italian breeds those qualities which ren- 
der them precious. 

The management of the farms is, as in Pied- 
mont, a lease for half the profits;—but the 
succession of the crops is a little different. The 
meadows occupy a greater space, and the Indian 
corn cedes a great portion of the soil to the cul- 
tivation of hemp and winter beans. The succes- 
sion of crops is generally as follows :— 

ist year—Indian corn, and hemp manured. 

2. * Corn. 

3. Winter beans. 

4. Corn, manured. 

5. Clover, ploughed up afterthe Ist crop. 

6. Corn. 


cultivate tobacco with great success, and it then 
replaces during the first year the Indian corn 
and hemp. 





translation of the account of which will be found 


lands had cherries, even as far as Britain beyond 
the Ocean.” 
to England as early asthe 42d year before Christ, 
, although they are generally stated not to have 
In the environs of Parma they have begun to}, cen brought to this country until the early part 
of the reign of Nero, A. D. 55. 


dens, by the luxurious manner in which Lucullus 
lived inhis retirement from Rome andthe public 

* The American reader must not mistake|affairs. 
“‘corn’” for “ Indian corn”: wheat, rye, Bar-|the coastof Campania, to convey the sea-water 


while at the same time all the necessary prepa- 
ration can be given to the ground, and it can 
»e cleared and cleaned at equal intervals. 

Such is the agriculture of that portion of 
Lombardy which extends along the right bank 
of the Po, that is to say, a part of the first ag- 
ricultural region of Italy, which we pointed out 
ibove. The reader will perceive that the crops 
are almost all of the nutritive kind, and that 
excepting silk and hemp, none is destined for 
manutactures. The resu!t of this abundant pro- 


branch of which are manufacturers, because they 
have no matcrial within their reach.—p. 142. 
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POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 


—Second kdition. 
(Continued from page 146.) 
CHERRY.—CERASUS, 
In Botany, of the Icoscondria Monogynia Class. 
It was formerly considered by Botanists ag a 


the Prunus Species. 
This beautiful fruit was procured and brought 


by Lucullus, the Roman general, who found the 
cherry-tree growing in Cerasus,a city of Pontus, 
(now called Keresoun, a maritime town belonging 
to the Turks in Asia,) which his army destroyed, 


Cherry. Lucullus, who was as great an admirer 
of nature as he was of the arts, thought this 
tree of so much importance, that when he was 
granted a triumph, it was placed in the most con- 
spicuous situation among the royal treasures 
which he obtained from the sacking of the capi- 
tal of Armenia ; and J doubt much if there was 
a more valuable acquisition made to Rome by 
that war, which is stated by Plutarch to have 
cost the Armenians 155,000 men: we may very 


Botany seems to have been more studied in ear- 
ly times by distingushed persons than at present. 
In this instance we find the conquered and the 
conqueror both botanists. Mithridates, whom 
Ciceroconsidered the greatest monarch that ever 
sat on a throne, and who had vanquished twenty- 
four nations whose different languages he had 
learnt, and spoke with the same ease and fluen- 
cy as his own, found time to write a treatise on 
botany in the Greek language. His skill in physic 
is well known: there is even, at this day, a cele- 
brated antidote, called Mithridate, a particular 


in the history of the walnut. 

It was in the 68th year before the birth of 
Christ, that Lucullus planted the cherry-tree in 
Italy, which “was so well stocked,” says Pliny, 
“thatin less than twenty-six years after, other 


This would make their introduction 


Some idea may be formed of the Roman gar- 


He had passages dug under the hills, on 





leyeevery thing made into bread is“ corn.” 


to his house and pleasure grounds, where the figh- 


vision of aliment is an immense population, no/green, red, and black. 


known in Great Britain, by Henry Philifis. 








This judicious course of cultivation thereforejes flocked in such abundance, that what were 
affords, in six years, four crops of corn, one of{found at his death sold for more than twenty-five 
hemp, and one destined for cattle ; and this rapid 
succession is so skilfully intermixed, that the 
fertility of the soil is by no means exhausted, 


thousand pounds. Pliny mentions eight kinds of 
cherries as being cultivated in Italy when he 
wrote his Natural History, which was about the 
70th year, A.D. “ The reddest cherries,” con- 
tinues he, “are called afronia ; the blackest, 
actia ; the Cecilian are round. The Julian cher- 
ries have a pleasant taste, but are so tender that 
they must be eaten when gathered, as they will 
not endure carriage.” The Duracine cherries 
were esteemed the best, but in Picardy the Por- 
tugal cherries were most admired. The Mace- 
donian cherries grew on dwarf trees; and oue 
kind is mentioned by the above author, which 
never appeared ripe, having a hue between 
He mentions a cherry 
that was grafted, in his time, on a-bay-tree stock, 
which circumstance gave it the name of daurea : 
this cherry is described as having an agreeable 
bitterness. ‘“ The cherry-tree could never be 
made to grow in Egypt,” continues Pliny, ** with 
all the care and attention of man.” 

The county of Kent has long been celebrated 
for the quantity of cherries which it produces, and 
in all probability, they were first planted in this 
part of England, of which Czsar speaks more 
tavourably than of any other part which he visit- 
ed. Some authors assure us, that the whole race 
of cherries that had been brought to this country 


distinct Genus ; but Linnéus frronounces it of bythe Romans, were lost in the Saxon period 


and were only restored by Richard Harris, fruit- 
erer to Henry the VIIIth, who brought them 


into Europe by the overthrow of Mithridates, king|from Flanders, and planted them at Sittingbourn 
of Pontus, when he was driven from his dominions /jn Kent. 





This appears to be an error, as Gerrard 
|says, “the Flanders’ cherrie-tree differeth not 
'from our English cherrie-tree in stature or in 
‘forme,” &c. 

There is an account of a cherry-orchard of 


"oO Ww ; » 4 me a) | 7 . . . . 
and from whence it derived the present name of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 


1540, produced fruit that sold in these early days 
for £1000, which seems an enormous sum, as at 
that period good land is stated to have let at one 
shilling. per acre. Wecan only reconcile cur 
minds tothis great price, from the deficiency of 
other fruits in this country, and the splendour in 
which Henry the VIIIth and his ministers lived. 
Fruit orchards are still considered the most 
valuable estates in Kent ; and I learn from Boys’s 
Kent, that cherry-gardens, while in full bearing, 
pay betterthan orchards ; but the cherry-tree 
does not generally continue more than thirty 
years in perfection. Mr. Randall says he has 
known a single cherry-tree produce fruit that he 
has sold for above five pounds per year, for seven 
ears in succession. Gerard says, “the Luke 
arde’s cherrie is so called, because he was the 
first that brought the same out of Italy ; another 
we have called the Naples’ cherrie, because it 
was first brought into these parts from Naples : 
the fruit is verie great, sharpe pointed, somewhat 
like a man’s heartin shape, of pleasanttaste, and 
of a deepe blackish colour when it is ripe.”— 
This author mentions the Spanish and the Gas- 
coigne cherry, &c. and says, “there are many 
other sorts in our London gardens.” 


The cherry seems to have been a fruit highly 
esteemed by the court in the time of Charles the 
First, as I find, by the survey and valuation of 
the manor and mansion belonging to his queen, 
Henrietta Maria, at Wymbleton (now Wimble- 
don) in Surry, which was made in 1649, there 
were upwards of two hundred cherry-trees in 
those gardens. ( 4rchelogia, vol. x. fr. 399. 


Ihave observed, that the cherry-gardens in 
the vicinity of London, have what is termed an 
upper and under crop, which is done by planting 
strawberries or currants, &c. between the trees; 
jand the latter fruit, I have noticed, has been as 





fine, and as productive, as when planted by it- 
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self, and engrossing the whole garden. Phillips. 


says the apple tree is 

Uneasy, seated by funereal yew, | 

Or Saline, (whose malignant touch impairs 
All generous fruits,) or near the bitter dews 
Of cherries ; therefore weigh the habits well 
Of plants, how they associate best, nor let 

Ill neighbourhood corrupt their hopeful grafts. 


Lord Bacon has clearly elucidated what the an- 
cients considered the sympathy or antipathy of 
plants. ‘“* For it is thus,” says this great man, 
“ wheresoever one plant draweth such a particu- 
lar juice out of the earth as it qualifieth the earth, 
so that juice which remaineth is fit for the other 
plant : there the neighbourhcod doeth good, be- 
cause the nourishments are contrary, or several ; 
but where two plants draw much the same juice, 
there the neighbourhood hurteth ; for the one 
deceiveth the other.” 

The cherry, like many other kinds of fruits 
has had its sorts so multiplied, by various graf- 
tings and sowing the seeds, that we now enjoy a 
great varicty of this agreeable fruit, and for 
a considerable portion of the summer, as it is 
one of the first trees that yields its fruit in re- 
turn for the care of the gardener. From the ri- 
— of the Kentish andthe May Duke, to the 


full one third of the year that our desserts are 


ellow Spanish and the Morello, we may reckon! 


CHESNUT.—CASTANEA. 

\In Botany, it is ranged in the Class of Monecia 
Polyandria, and is of the Genus of Fagus, or 
Beech. The Fruit is more properly a Mast 
thana Nut. 

Thechesnut-tree was first brought to Europe 
from Sardis, (now Sart,) a town of Asia Minor, 
by the Greeks, who called the fruit the Sardini- 
an nut, until it was honored by the appellation of} 
Aics BaAaves, or Jupiter’s nut. Sardis was 
burnt by the Athenians 504 years before Christ, 
which caused the invasion of Attica by Darius. 
We may therefore venture to conclude that the 
chesnut was thus early known to the Gre- 
cians. Pliny mentions eight kinds of ches- 
nuts as being known to the Romans in his 
time, and says they were ground into meal, 
and made into bread, by the poor; “ but when 
roasted,” he adds, “they are pleasanter and _ bet- 
ter food.” He also mentions one kind, coctive 
(chesnuts tobe boiled.) Chesnuts were consid- 
,ered nutritive by the ancients, and good forthose 
.who retched up blood. 
| “ Chesnuts,” continues Pliny, “ were much 
improved when men began to graft them.” 

The Romans called them Castanea, after a city 

of thatname in Thessalia, from whence they first 

| procured them, and where they were grown in 
great abundance by the Grecians. 

Some authors affirm that the chesnut-tree isa 





furnished with this ornamental fruit ; and to native of this country. Dr. Ducarel maintains, 
those who have the advantage of housed trees,/in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, that itis an in- 
the cherry makes a much earlier appearance, as digenous, or native tree ot this island ; forthis 
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every chesnut they swallow, with proper faith 
and unction, they shall deliver a soul out of pur- 
gatory. 

As ornamental and profitable for parks, ches- 
nut-trees are exceeded by no others, which all 
must acknowledge who have seen the fine ave- 
nues in Greenwich Park. There is no better 
food for deer than chesnuts, and they fall from 
the trees whenother sustenance is scarce. 

The timber is of equal value with the best oak, 
and, for many purposes, far exceeding it. Neo 
wood is preferable for making casks to hold 
vine and other liquors, as it imparts no taste to 
the contents, and has the property of maintain- 
ing its bulk constantly, without shrinking or swel- 
ling, as most ether timber is apt todo, which of- 
ten causes casksto burst. It has also the quality 
of lasting longer than elm, or any other timber, 
when used for water pipes, or other purposes, 
under the ground. 

The chesnut-wood has recently been success- 
fully appliedto the purposes of dyeing and tan- 
ning, thus forming a substitute for logwood and 
oak bark. Leathertanned by it, is declared, by 
the gentleman who made the experiment, to be 
superior to that tanned with oak bark; and in 
dyeing, its affinity for wool is said, on the same 
authority, to be greater than that of either galls 
orsumach, and consequently the colour given is 
more permanent: it also makes admirable ink. 

The great chesnut-tree, near Mount Etna, is 
perhaps one of the most extraordinary trees in 
the Old World. It is called ‘The chesnut-tree 


it isafruit that bears forcing exceedingly well. 

Cherries have ever been found more tempting 
than wholesome. Pliny says, “this fruit will 
loesen and hurt the stomach ; but, when hung up 
and dried, has a contrary effect.” He relates, 
that some authors have affirmed that cherries, 
eaten fresh from thetree whenthe morning dew 
is on them, and the stones being also swallowed, 
will purge so effectually, as to cure those who 
have the gout in their feet. 

Dried cherries are much esteemed for winter 
puddings, and the wine made from this fruit 
much resembles the red Constantia, both in co- 
lour and flavour. ‘The small black cherries, with 
good brandy, produce one of the most wholesome 
as well asagreeable liquors. au de cerisesis an 
admired liquor of France. 

The wood of the cherry-tree, which is hard 
andtough, isnext to oak for strength, and comes 
the nearest to mahogony in appearance: it is in 
much request by the turners for making chairs, 
&e. 

The cherry-tree produces its fruit generally at 
the extremity of the branches; therefore, in 
pruning, they should never be shortened. 

Judiciously planted the cherry-tree is very or- 
namental in a shrubbery, its early white blos- 
soms contrasting with the sombre shades of ever- 
greens in the spring, and its graccful ruby balls 
giving a pleasing variety in the summer. 

‘There is a feast celebrated at Hamburg, called 
the “ Feast of Cherries ;” in which troops of 
children parade the streets with green boughs or- 
namented with cherries, to commemorate a vic- 
tory obtained in the following manner: in 1432 
the Hussites threatened the city of Hamburg 
with an immediate destruction, when one of the 
citizens nimed Wolf proposed that all the chil- 
dren in the city, from seven to fourteen years of 
age, should be clad in mourning, and sent.as sup- 
plicants tothe enemy. Procopius Nasus, chief 
of the Hussites, was so touched with this specta- 
cle, that he received the young supplicants, re- 
galed them with cherries and other fruits, and 
promised them to spare the city. The children 
returned crowned with leaves, holding cherries, 
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purpose he alleges, that many of our old build- 
‘ings in London, and other places, contain a great 
‘quantity of this timber. 

The remains of very old decayed chesnut-trees 
may be seenin the Forest of Dean, Enfield Chase, 
land in many parts of Kent. At Fortworth, in 
|Gloucestershire, is a chesnut-tree fifty-two feet 
round : itis proved to have stood there since the 
year 1150, and was then so remarkable,*that it 
was called “ Zhe great chesnut of Fortworth,”— 
it fixesthe boundary of amanor. Mr. Marsham 
\states that this tree is 1100 years old. 
| Cheshunt, or Chestrehunt, in Hertfordshire, 
,is supposed to have been so called from theches- 
nut-trees with which it formerly abounded. 
| Camden remarks, that Cowdery Park, near 
Midhurst in Sussex, abounded in fine chesnut- 
trees. It is therefore evident that chesnut tim- 
ber has been long known in this country ; but I 
am induced to believe that it was one of the 
fruits which was introduced by the Romans to 
this island. 

Chesnuts were certainly considered as a pyoper 
food for man by Lord Bacon, who in his “ Essay 
on Plantations,” says, “‘ In a country of planta- 
tion, first look about what kind of victual the 
country yields of itself to hand; as chesnuts, 
walnuts, pineapples, olives, dates, &c. &c.” 

Chesnuts stewed with cream make a much ad- 
mired dish, and many families prefer them to 
all other stuffings forturkeys ; they make an ex- 
cellent soup ; and I have no doubt but that ches- 
nuts might be advantageously used in cooking, so 
as to make many agreeable and wholesome dish- 
es. Ihave had them stewed and brought to ta- 
ble with salt fish, when they have been much ad- 
mired; but it is exceedingly difficult to introduce 
any article as food that has not been established 
by long custom ; and it isnot more strange than 
true, that the difficulty increases, if the object 
be economy. 

The importation of chesnuts is very considera- 
ble both from Spain and Portugal, yet I believe 
it is rare if ever there is a single meal made from 
them in thiscountry. The Catalonians have this 
strange religious practice. On the Istof Novem- 





of a Hundred Horses,” from the following tradi- 
tionary tale: Jeanof Arragon, when she visited 
Mount Etna, was attended by her principal no- 
bility, when a heavy shower obliged them to 
take refuge under thistrec, the immense branches 
of which sheltered the whole party. According 
to the account given of it by Mr. Howel, this 
chesnut-tree is 160 feet in circumference, and al- 
though quite hollow within, the verdure of the 
branches is not affected ; for this species of tree, 
like the willow and some others, depends upon its 
bark for subsistence. The cavity of this enor- 
mous tree is soextensive, that a house has been 
built in it, and the inhabitants have an oven 
therein, where they dry nuts, chesnuts, almonds, 
&c. of which they make conserves ; but as these 
thoughtless people often get fuel from the tree 
that shelters them, it is feared that this natural 
curiosity will be destroyed by those whom it pro- 
tects. 


HORSE-CHESNUT.—HIPPOCASTANEUM. 


Esculus ; in Botany, of the Class Heftandria 
Monogynia. 

This tree was first brought from the northern 
parts of Asia in 1588, and is now one of the 
greatest ornaments of our parks and plantations, 
particularly when in blossom. 

The grand avenue of horse-chesnut-trees in 
Bushey Park, near Hampton-Court Palace, is 
the finest in England, and many partics go from 
London to see it when in full blossom. 

There is a fine print of an old patriot of this 
neighbourhood, with the following inscription: 
“Timothy Bennet, of Hampton Wick, in Mid- 
dlesex, Shoemaker, aged 75, 1752.—This true 
Briton, unwilling to leave the world worse than 
hefound it, by a vigorous application of the laws 
of his country whenin the cause of liberty, ob- 
tained a free passagethrough Bushey Park, which 
had many years been withheld from the people.” 
The fruit of the horse-chesuut-tree is ground, 
and givento the horses in Turkey, particularly 
to such ashave coughs, or are broken-winded.— 
The turks also give it to milch cows, it being 
found to increase the quantity of milk, without 








ber, the eve of- All Souls, they run about from 





and crying “ Victory ‘ 


house to house to eat chesnuts, believing that for 





injuring the quality. In France and Switzerland 
horse-chesnuts are used for the pu:pose of 
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bleaching yarn, and are recommended as capa- 
ble of extensive use in whitening, not only flax 
and hemp, but also silk and wool. 

A patent was granted, in the year 1796, to 
Lord William Murray, for his discovery of a 
method of extracting starch from horse-chesnuts, 
and a paste or size has been made from them, 
which is preferred by bookbinders, shoemakers, 
and paper-hangers, to that made from wheaten 
flour. It is thought that the meal of ti.is fruit 
can be converted into many useful articles, such 
assoap, &c. ; and as it loses its bitter astringent 
taste after it hasbeen rasped into water, it is con- 
cluded that it would be a wholesome food mixed 
with flour or potatoes. The prickly husks are 
valuable for tanning of leather. 

Zannichelli affirms, that nc has made a great 
many trials, and has found the bark of the horse- 
chesnut-tree to have the same effect as the Peru- 
vian bark. 

This tree is of quick growth, and the timber 
has been thought of but little value, although it 
isin appearance so like the wainscot oak, that 
none but those who are accustomed to work on 
these woods, can discern the difference. 


COCOA-NUT.—COCOS. 
Natural Order, Palme ; in Botany, a Genus of 
the Monecia Hexandria Class. 

The cocoa-nut appears to have been known to 
the ancient Greeks, as I find the Macedonian 
soldiers, who accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his expedition into India, met with various In- 
dian fruits, although they were not able to give 
the names of them. This nut was evidently one 
of the fruitsthey discovered; and their account 
of it has been faithfully transmitted to us in the 
twelfth book of Pliny’s Natural History, chap. 6. 
“ The fruit,” he says, * is put forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderful pleasant juice, and 
in such abundance, that one of them is sufficient 
t: afford a competent refection for four men.”— 
The Macedonians described the leaves as being 
of great size, resembling birds’ wings. 

From this period, which was about 325 years 
before Christ, little or nothing more was known 
of the cocoa-nut by the Europeans, for the space 


= 


of 1823 years, when the discoveries of Columbus}. 


opening a wide field of speculation for the natu- 
ralists as well as the trader, this fruit became 
once more known to the Old World ; but it is on- 
ly of late years that the cocoa-nut has been 
brought to England as an article of commerce.— 
It is now used by the West-India captains instead 
of wedges of timber, to fill up the vacua be- 
tween the casks and other packages in their 
ships. The freightage of these large nuts is 
consequently considered as of no charge: they 
are therefore now become as common in the 
shops and in the streets of London, as the 
orenge. 

The cocoa-nut is the produce of a tree of the 
first importance tothe Indians, as it furnishes 
them with meat, drink, physic, clothing, lodging, 
furniture, and fuel. 

Chambers states, that many travellers aver, 
from the size aad useful product of thistree, that 
from a single cocoa-nut tree and its fruit, a ship 
might be built, equipped, and laden with mer- 
ehandise and provision. 

It is supposed to be a native of the Maldive, 
and some desert islands in the East Indies, and 
‘from thence to have been transported to all war- 
» mer parts of America. The largest cocoa-nut- 
trees grow onthe river Oronooko, which reach 
tothe height of sixty feet, and, bearing all their 
foliage at the top, produce a beautiful, waving, 
featherlike appearance. 

The Spaniards call it Palma de las Indias, and 
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| without exhaling any odour or smoke. 
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shell, which give it the appearance of a monkey’s 
nead. 

The kernel, or substance, which adheres to 
the interior of thesheil of the cocoa-nut, is very 
nourishing, and is used instead of almonds in 
milks, emulsions, &c. These emulsions, when 
added to coffee instead of cream, give it an ex- 
quisite taste ; excellent cakes and fritters are al- 
so made from the kernel, when rasped. 

The tender shoots of this tree, when Loiled, 
afford an excellent substitute fur cabbage. 

A large cocoa-nut will produce upwards of a 
pint of milk ; and when young, it is esteemed 
one of the greatest dainties of America. As the 
fruit gets older, the milk becomes more sharp 
and cooling, consequently more agreeable to those 
of feverish habits. It is also esteemed highly 
antiscorbutic. Custards, blanc-mange, rice pud- 
dings, &c. are made withthis milk. 

An agreeable sweet oil, fit for the table, is pro- 
cured, if the milk of the cocoa-nut be concentra- 
ted by ebullition over a moderate fire. The oil 
obtained from this nut by pressure is an excel- 
lent lamp oil, burning with aclear bright flame, 
The sub- 
stance from which this oil has been squeezed, is 
given to cattle, mixed with their forage, and 
greatly promotes the quantity of milk when giv- 
en to cows. 

A juice is obtained by tapping the trunk of this 
tree, or by cutting off the shoots which produce 
the nuts, and which is caught in jars attached to 
the trees. This liquor, after it has fermented, 
is distilled into a spirit called arrack, which is 
very superior to that drawn from rice: italso im- 
proves the flavour of rum when used in the distil- 
lation of that spirit. This juice, when exposed 
to the sun, produces vinegar. 

The cocoa-nut-oil, composed with the emulsion, 
isagentle purgative, without being nauseous or 
producing colic ; it is also recommended in 
coughs, and complaints of the lungs. 

The filings of the hard shell, applied to old 
wounds, will cleanse and heal them rapidly. 

In Maldivia, this nutis thought a powerful an- 

tidote against the venom of serpents and other 
poisons. 
The milk is of the greatest importance in dye- 
ing silks, cotton, or woollen stuffs, as it prevents 
black and other caustic colours from burning 
them, and givesa brilliancy tothe colour. The 
emulsion of the kernel is used in the art of paint- 
ing chintzes, andin scouring the cloth after the 
colaurs have beenapplied. The Hindoos procure 
their fine violet and rose colours by the assistance 
of this fruit. 

The tough fibres or substance which encloses 
the shell, being steeped in water and beaten like 
flax, is then manufactured into linen. 

The palms of this tree are made into mats for 
sleeping on; the leaves, which are of great 
length, are made into baskets, hammocks, mats, 
brooms, racks, &c. and are used for the thatch- 
ing of houses ; the trunk of the tree is employed 
for gutters, and split into laths forcovering build- 
ings, &c. 

The shell of the fruit, when polished, is form- 
ed into basins, drinking cups, and a variety of 
useful articles. 

The Emperors of Mogul highly esteemed the 
cocoa-nut for making goblets, which they have 
set with precious stones and edged with gold, be- 
lieving that poison would lose its baneful quali- 
ties in these vases. 

The cocoa-nuts have three holes closely stop- 
ped ; one of these being both wider, and more 
easily penetrated than the rest : from this, when 
the nut is planted, rises the germen, or young 
tree, first having ramified, and filled the whole 





the Portuguese coco, from the three holes in the 


cavity of the nut ; amd then shoots.out at the be- 


fore-mentioned hole in the top, and soon appears 
above ground in two narrow leaves: through these 
holes likewise is the water copiously distilled in- 
tothe nut from the roots : thus has nature won- 
derfully made an egress for the future tree. 

M. Le Goux de Flaix, an officer of engineers, 
and a member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
in his accounts of the cocoa-nut-tree, says it is a 
well-known fact, that the fibrous covering of the 
cocoa-nut is converted into good ropes, which 
are useful in navigation and for various purposes 
onshore. Cables for anchors made of this sub- 
stance are much better than those made of hemp. 
They are exceedingly elastic, stretch without 
straining the vessel, and scarcely ever break, ad- 
vantages which are not possessed by those of 
hemp. They are also lighter, and never rot in 
consequence of their being soaked with sea-wa- 
ter ; nor do they exhale damp or miasmata, which 
are exceedingly hurtful to the crews of ships who 
sleep on the tame deck where ropes are kept 
when ships are under sail. These ropes are also 
easier managed, and run better in the pulleys du- 
ring nautical maneuvres. 

Some time since a cocoa-tree was cut down on 
Mr. Hanson’s land, in Jamaica, which had been 
planted about a century, when, in grubbing up 
the root, the shell from which the tree had been 
raised was found quite sound and perfect. 

The cocoa-tree growing in Chili produces a 
fruit not larger than a walnut, but this is more 
esteemed than the large kind which is brought to 
England. 


COFFEE.—COFFEA. 

In Botany of the Class Pentandia Monogynia ; 
Natural Order, Stellate. It is named after 
Caffa, in Africa, where it grows abundantly. 
This berry, which affords such a wholesome 

and agreeable beverage, is said to have been 

drunk from time immemorial in Ethiopia, but of 
this we have no authority; and as the use of 
most plants has been accidentally discovered, it 
is probable that the properties of coffee might have 
been first perceived by a goatierd (as related by 

Chambers,) who observed. that his cuttle, after 

browsing on thistree, would wake and caper all 

night, and that a prior of a monastery, being in- 
formed of it, first tried it on his monks, to pre- 
vent their sleeping at matins. 

About the fifteenth century the use of coffee 
appears to have been introduced from Persia by 
Gemaleddin, Mufti of Aden, a city near the 
mouth of the Red Sea. He, finding it dissipate 
the fumes which oppress the head, give cheerful- 
ness, and prevent sleep, without injury, recom- 
mended it to his dervises, with whom he used to 
spend the nightin prayer. It was soon after this 
drunk at Aden, by all studious persons and those 
who travelled by night. It was progressively 
used at Mecca, Medina, &c. and Grand Cairo: 
hence it continuedit’s progress to Damascus and 
Aleppo. From the two latter places, it was in- 
troduced into Constantinople by persons of the 
name of Shems and Hekin, in the year 1554, 
each of whom opened a public coffee-house in 
that city. These coffee-houses becoming a _ ren- 
dezvous for newsmongers, who made too free 
with state affairs, were suppressed by Cuproli, 
the Grand Vizier. 

Rauwolfus, who was inthe Levant in 1573, was 
the first European author who made any mention 
of coffee. 

The Venetians seem to be the next who used 
coffee. Pietro Della Valle, a Venetian, writes 
from Constantinople in 1615, informing his friend, 
that upon his return he should bring him some 
coffee, which he believed was a thing- unknown 
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Lord Chancellor Bacon makes mention of it in 
1624: he says, “ the Turks have a drink they 
call coffee, made with boiling water from a ber- 
ry reduced into powder, which makes the water 
black as soot, and is of a pungent and aromatic 
smell, and is drunk warm.” 

M. La Roque, who published his journey into 
Arabia Felix, in 1715, contends that his father 
having been with M.de la Haye, the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, did, when he return- 
ed to Marseilles, in 1644, drink coffee every 
day ; but the same author acknowledges that 
it was M. Thevenot, who taught the French 
to drink coffee on his return from the East, 
in 1657. It was made fashionable and more 
known in Paris, in 1669, by Soliman Aga, 
ambassador from Sultan Mahomet the Fourth, 
who gave coffee at all his parties with great 
magnificence ; and it could not fail being pro- 
nounced an agreeable beverage by the Pari- 
sian ladies, after they had received it from his 
slaves with bended knee. If it were a matter of 

licy with the Turks to get coffee introduced 
into France, the ambassador’s splendid porce- 
lain, equipage, and gold fringed napkins, were 
the best recommendation that could have been 
given to a people who are so naturally fond of 
show. 

Two years after, it was sold in public at the 
Foire St. Germaine, by Pascal, an Armenian, 
who afterwards set up a coffee-house on the Quai 
de |’Ecole ; but not being encouraged in Paris 
he left that city and came to London: however, 
soon after this, some spacious rooms were open- 
ed in Paris, forthe sale of coffee, and they soon 
increased to upwards of three hundred. 

It is said to have been first brought to England 
by Mr. Nathaniel Conopius, a Cretan, who made 
it his common beverage, at Baliol College, at 
Oxford, in the year 1641, and that the first cof- 
fee-house in England was kept by one Jacob, a 
Jew, at the sign of the Angel in Oxford, in 1650. 
Coffee was first publicly known in London, in 
1652, when Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey mer- 
chant, brought home with him a Ragusan Greek 
servant, whose name was Pasqua Rosée, who un- 
derstood the roasting and making of coffee, and 
kept a house for the purpose, in George Yard, 
Lombard Street, or rather, according to Mr. 
Houghton, in a shed in the Churchyard of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill. The famous Dr. Harvey 
used it frequently. Mr. Ray affirms that, in 1688, 
London might rival Grand Cairo in the number 
of it’s coffee-houses, so rapidly had it come into 
use ; and it is thought thatthey were augmented 
and established more firmly by the ill-judged 
proclamation of Charles the Second, in 1675, to 
shut up coffee-houses as seminaries of sedition : 
this act was suspended in a few days. 

The first mention of coffee in our statute books, 
is, in 1660, (x11. Char. II. cap. 24.) by which, a 
duty of fourpence was laid upon every gallon of 
coffee bought or sold. 

The Arabs seem to have oeen very jealous of 
letting this tree be known, and in order to con- 
fine the commodity to themselves, they destroy- 
ed the vegetable quality of the seeds ; but Nicho- 
las Witsen, burgomaster of Amsterdam and 

vernor of the East-India Company, desired 

an Hoorn, governor of Batavia, to procure 
from Mocha, in Arabia Felix, some berries of 
the coffe-tree, which were obtained and sown at 
Batavia ; and about the year 1690, several plants 
having been raised from seeds, Van Hoorn sent 
one over to Governor Witsen, who presented it 
tothe garden at Amsterdam. It there bore fruit, 
which in a short time produced many young 
plants : from these the East Indies and most of the 
gardens in Europe have been furnished. In 1696 
it was cultivated at Fulham, by Bishop Compton, 
and in 1714, the magistrates of Amsterdam pre- 
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sented Louis the Fourteenth with a coffee-tree, 

whith was sent to the royal garden at Marli. In 

1718, the Dutch colony, at Surinam, began first 

to plant coffee ; and in 1722, M. de la Motte Ai- 

gron, governor of Cayenne, contrived by an ar- 
tifice to bring away a plant from Surinam, which, 
by the year 1725, had produced many thousands. 
The French authors affirm that it was planted in 
the Isle of Bourbon, in the year 1718, having 
been obtained from Mocha : this seems doubtful ; 
but itis ascertained that M. Clieux carried the 
first coffee-plant to Martinico, in 1720. M. Fu- 

sée Aublet states that one tree only survived in 
the Isle of Beurbon, which bore fruit in 1720.— 
From Martinico it spread to the neighbouring 
islands. Sir Nicholas Laws first introduced it 
into Jamaica, in the year 1728, and planted it at 

Townwell Estate, now called Temple Hall, in 
Liguanea: the first berries produced from this 
tree sold ata dit each, which is equal to 6d. In 
the year 1752 the export of coffee from Jamaica 

was rated at 60,000 lbs. ; and it has continued 
regularly to increase since that time, except 
when additional duties have been laid on, which 

have as regularly lessened the exports and the) 
revenue also ; an important proof, among others, 
how frequently heavy taxation defeats its own 
purpose. 

In 1808, the exports from Jamaica were 
29,528,273 lbs.; the next year they were lessen- 
ed about four millions it points; in 1812, the 
export was 18,481,986 lbs. 

Every gentleman who has stoves should raise 
this tree for the beauty of its appearance. It is 
an evergreen whose leaves continue three years ; 
and being of a fine dark green, make a beautiful 
contrast with the clusters of pure white blossoms, 
which perfume the air with an odour like jas- 
mine. Nothing can be conceived more delight- 
ful and grateful than the appearance and perfume 
of a field of coffee-trees when in full bloom : it 
has the resemblance of a shower of snow, which 
nearly obscures the dark green branches. The 
tree, like the walnut, produces smaller fruit, 
and better flavoured, as it becomes older. 

The Turkey coffee is the smallest berry, and 
is more esteemed for its favour than that which 
grows in the West Indies. I conclude that one 
great cause of the American coffee being inferi- 
or in point of flavour, is owing to the practice, 
in that part of the world, of gathering the ber- 
ries before they are quite ripe, whereas the Ara- 
bians shake their trees, and by this means obtain 
the berries in full perfection. Mr. Lunan ob- 
serves, that the West-Indian berries being con- 
siderably larger than those of the Turkey coffee, 
require much longer keeping ; but Mr. Miller, 
the celebrated gardener, 1s of opinion, that the 
coffee does not require long keeping and that it 
loses a partof its flavour. He states that two 
gentlemen, who resided some years in Arabia, 
assured him that the berries, when first ripe, 
were very superior to those which had been 
kept: he also states, that from plants brought 
from the West Indies, and raised in English hot- 
houses, coffee-berries have been produced, which 
at a proper age, were found to surpass the very 
best Mocha that could be produced in Great 
Britain. Jamaica coffee is often sold as Turkey 
coffee in London, and there have been many 
samples sent from thence, that have proved quite 
equal to any Arabian berries. As coffee readily 
imbibes the smell or flavour of any article it 
comes in contact with, it is often injured in the 
voyage home, by being stowed near sugar, rum, 
pimento, &c. &c. ; and the flavour which it thus 
contracts, cannot be separated again, even by 
roasting. 

The most eminent physicians of every country 








and is recommended to those of constitutional 
weak stomachs, as it accelerates the process of 
digestion, takes away languor and listlessness, 
and affords a pleasing sensation, 

Coffee is often found useful in quieting the tick- 
ling vexatiouscough. Sir John Floyer, who had 
been afflicted with the asthma for sixty years, 
was relieved by strong coffee. 

The great use of coffee in France is supposed 
to have abated the prevalency of the gravel ; for 
where coffee is used there as a constant beverage, 
the gravel andthe gout are scarcely known. 

Voltaire lived almost on coffee, and said nothing 
exhilarated his spirits so much as the smell of it ; 
for which reason, he had what he was about to 
use in the day roasted in his chamber, every 
morning, when he lived at Fernai. 

A friend writes me from Constantinople, that 
many of the Turks will subsist almost entirely 
on coffee, except during the rigid fast of the 
Ramadan, or Turkish Lent, which lasts forty 
days ; during which time they neither eat, drink, 
or smoke, while the sun is over the horizon; and 
the use of coffee isthen so strictly forbidden, that 
those who have eventhe smell of coffee on them, 
are deemed to have violated the injunctions of 
their prophet. 

Among the various qualities of coffee, that of 
it’s being an antidote to the abuse of opium must 
make it an invaluable article with the Turks. 

Those who use opiates at night would find the 
advantage of taking strong coffee in the morn- 
ing. 

An interesting analysis of coffee was made by 
M. Cadet, apothecary in ordinary to the house- 
hold of Napoleon, when emperor ; from which 
it appears, that the berries contain mucilage in 
abundance, much gallic acid, a resin, a concrete 
essential oil, some albumen, and a volatile aro- 
matic principle, with a portion of lime, potash, 
charcoal, iron, &c. Roasting develops the solu- 
ble principles. Mocha coffee is, of all kinds, 
the most aromatic andresinous, M. Cadet advi- 
ses that coffee be neither roasted nor infused till 
the day it be drunk, and that the roasting be 
moderate. 

Dr. Moseley, in his learned and ingenious 
Treatise, states, that “‘ the chemical analysis of 
coffee evinces that it possesses a great portion of 
mildly bitter, and lightly astringent gummous 
aad resinous extract, a considerable quantity of 
oil, a fixed salt, and a volatile salt. ‘These are 
it’s medicinal constituent principles. The in- 
tention of torrefaction is not only to make it de- 
liverthose principles, and make them soluble in 
water, but to give it aproperty it does not pos- 
ses in the natural state of the berry. By the ac- 
tion of fire, it’s leguminous taste, and the aque- 
ous part of it’s mucilage, are destroyed ; it’s sa- 
line properties are created, and disengaged, and 
it’s oil is rendered empyreumatical. From 
thence arises the pungent smell, and exhilarating 
flavour not found in it’s natural state. 

‘“« The roasting of the berry to a proper degree, 
requires great nicety. If it be u:derdone, it’s vir- 
tues will not be imparted, and in use it will load 
and oppress the stomach : if it be overdone, it 
will yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste ; it’s vir- 
tues will be destroyed, and in use it will heat the 
body, and act as an astringent. The closer it is 
confined, at the time of the roasting, and till 
used, the better will it’s volatile pungency, fla- 
vour, and virtues, be preserved. 

“‘ Theinfluence which coffee, getrtonsly pre- 
pared, imparts to the stamach, from it’s invigo- 
rating qualities, is strongly exemplified by. the 
immediate effect produced on taking it when the 
stomach is overloaded with food, or nauseated 
with surfeit, or debilitated by intemperance, op 





have recommended the use of coffee for various 
complaints. It greatly relieves the head-ache, 


languid from inanition. . 
“In Vertigo, lethargy, catarrh, and all disor- 
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ders of the head, from obstructions in the Cap.l- sessed of it, though the price were very conside- 


laries, long experience has proved it tobe a pow- rable. ‘Thus, forhis cow Favourite, and her calf 
erful medicine ; and in certain cases of apoplexy, Strawberry, he paid Mr. Maynard thirty gui- 
it has been found serviceable even when given in neas, at a time fully equal to sixty guineas at 
clysters, where it has not been convenient to present. He was, however, but little guided 
convey it’s effects to the stomach. Mons. Male- by long pedigrees and distinguished ancestors, 
branche restored a person from apoplexy by re-,though they may be well worth attending to 
peated clysters of coffee. ;at_present, in a breed selected with success. 
“ Du Four relates an extraordinary instance of} It is agreed on all hands, and what the price 
the effect of coffee in the gout : he says, Mons. paid for Mr. Maynard’s cow corroborates, that 
Deverau wasattacked with the gout at twenty-'the Tees-water short-horns were a valuable 
five years of age, and had it severely until he;breed of cattle prior to their improvement by 
was upwards of fifty, with chalk stones in the|Mr. Colling. Indeed, some will have it, though 
joints of his hands and feet : he was recommended ill-supported by subsequent facts, he made them 
the use of coffee, which he adopted, and had no no better than he found them. 


————————_— 
a race of most excellent short-horned cattle, un- 
mixed with the Kyloe;” which implies thc 
improved short-horns have a mixture of Kyloe 
in them. This is precisely the view I enter- 
tain ;—that the dam of Hubback owed her as- 
tonishing propensity to fatten to an admixture 
of Kyloe blood; that the acute and observing 
habits of Mr. Colling noticed the valuable qua- 
lities of her son, and assimilated them with the 
best short-horns he could procure. 


All the most valuable short-horns have been 
produced in this way. The Chilton, Suckburn, 





But how did he! ton bulls. 


and many other stocks, had acquired considera- 
‘ble eminence before their admixture with Ket- 
What has placed the Chilton stock 


return of the gout. 

“A small cup or two of coffee, 
after dinner, promotes digestion. 

“ With a draught of water previous 


immediately 


find them ? Will any one undertake to prove€'on a level with the Ketton and Barmpton short- 
they were any thing more than large useful an}- horns, but this circumstance? Mr. Mason com- 
mals, that possessed about as much “point”: menced upon a pure breed of Tees-water cattle, 





ly drunk, (excellence in all points) as the polled breed of which were crossed with Lord Bolingbroke, Fa- 


according tothe eastern custom, coffee is ser- Galloway have at present; which, when exam-/vourite, Comet, and other bulls of great emi- 


viceable to those who are of a costive habit.” 


The generality of English families make their 


coffee too weak, and use too much sugar, which 
often causes it toturn acid onthe stomach. Al- 


most every housekeeper has a peculiar method of 


making coffee ; but it never can be excellent, un- 
less it be made strong of the berry, any more 
than our English wines can be good, so long as 


we continue to form the principal of them on su-; 


gar and water. 

Count Rumford says, ‘* Coffee may be too bit- 
ter ; but it is impossible that it should ever be 
too fragrant. The very smell of it is reviving, 
and has often been found to be useful to sick per- 
sons, and to those who are afflicted with the 
head-ache. In short, every thing proves that 
the volatile, aromatic matter, whatever it may 
be, that gives flavour to coffee, is what is most 
valuable in it, and should be preserved with the 
greatest care, and that, in estimating the strength 
or richness of that beverage, its fragrance should 
be much more attended to, than either its bitter- 
ness or its astringency. ‘This aromatic substance 
which is supposed to be an oil, is extremely vo- 
latile, and escapes into the air with great facility, 
as is observed by it’s filling a room with it’s fra- 
grance, if sufferedto remain uncovered, and at 
the same time losing much of it’s flavour.” 

( Zo be continued.) 
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Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the Office of the 
imerican Farmer. 


ON IMPROVING THE BREED OF HORN- 
ED CATTLE. 

SIR, Akehead, June 2, 1821. 

The means by which Mr. Charles Colling 
improved the Ketton Short Horns, and the ad- 
mixture of the blood of that stock with others, 
afford a body of facts, illustrated by experience, 
which, perhaps, throw considerable light upon 
the art of breeding horned cattle in general. 
The methods by which he proceeded demand 
peculiar attention. Use, or profit, was his con- 
stant aim: but the procurement of it was di- 
rected to obtaining the greatest value of car- 
case alone in return for the food consumed. 
Had milk and carcase combined formed the basis 
of his selections, it may not be too much to say, 
he would never have obtained that early ma- 
turity, excellent quality of flesh, aptitude to 
fatten, and perfect symmetry, by which his 
bull Comet was so pre-eminently distinguished. 
In his selections, Mr. Colling wished to bring 


such animals together as, in his judgment, « 
were most likely to attain the great end of his: 


exertions. Whenever he found one suited to 
his purpose, he endeavoured to become pos- 


| 2 We are noleure that this te the word-——Eprr. 


ined in particulars, nearly dwindles into no 
** point” at all, though the breed may be justly 
esteemed for its general properties? 

If the short-horns possessed little or no “ point,” 
how did Mr. Colling obtain it? We may rea-, 
dily suppose by using his bull Hubback. Much: 


| 


so, how does it —— all.the valuable short-| 
horns are descendedtrom him? Then, what was 
Hubback? The breed of his sire has been satisfac- 
torily ascertained: but of his dam little more is 
{known than that she had that remarkable propensi-, 
ity to fatten for which the improved short-horns' 
are distinguished. It is worthy of remark, that! 
the descendants of this bull, partaking of the| 
excellent qualities of his dam, should have cha-} 
racters quite distinct from the general breed! 
to which he belonged; namely, a capacious. 
ichest and prominent bosom ; a thick mossy coat! 
and mellow skin ; a great deal of fine flesh spread! 
equally over the whole carcase, particularly] 
along the back and on the ribs; deep flanks, 
drawn in a line with the sides; a broad level; 
back; fine shoulders; a clean, broad, straight*} 
ithigh ; fine boned short legs; anda great apti-! 
tude to fatten. Will any one tell us where! 
short-horns are to be found at the present time,| 
possessing these peculiarities, and unmixed with 
the blood of Hubback? or will any one tell us 
of a breed of short-horns, even mixed with 
that blood, which have them in so pre-eminent 
adegree as his real relatives? Andis not what 
is called high blood uniformly estimated by 
their near kindred to his immediate descendants? 
Thus, in producing a pedigree, it is thought 
quite sufficient to shew how nearly they are re- 
latedto Foljambe, Lord Bolingbroke, Favourite, 
and Comet, bulls bred by Mr. Colling, and de- 
,scended ina direct line from Hubback. What 
places Mr. Colling in a high point of view, is 
the fact that he wasthe breeder of the whole 
line of these eminent bulls from Hubback, 
without being indebted to any other person for a 
sire. 
; Characters, which are not to be met with in 
ithe common breed of short-horns, form the lead- 
‘ing peculiarities of the Kyloe: besides, there is 
a striking resemblance between the eye of the 
improved short-horns and that breed. je may 
therefore reasonably conclude the dam of Hub- 
‘back had some of that blood in her veins, and 
‘which communicated to the improved short- 
horns those valuable properties for which the 
Highlander is noted. 

This opinion is not singular. 
json (see 


' 








Mr. Hutchin- 
he Farmers’ Journal, No. 670) observes, 
there formerly was in this county, between 


excellence, when examined in particulars, has} 
‘been attributed to this bull. If this were not’ 





the year 1760 and 1800 (and probably Jong after, ) 





nence. Perhaps, no one had the use of these fa- 
mous bulls to the same extent, except the Messrs. 
Colling themselves; and since the Ketton 
and Barmpton stocks have been sold off, it is 
by many considered the best stock in the hands 
of any single individual. 

It may be worth while to enquire what have 
been the peculiar advantages derived from the 
intermixture of the Kyloe and Tees-Water short- 
horns. The latter acquire a great size at an 
early age, and are tolerably well shaped; but 
naturally too thin of flesh, too strong boned, and 
deficient in those general requisites which de- 
note a truly valuable breed. When crossed 
with Hubback, supposed to have been a mix- 
ture of Kyloe and short-horn, the essentials 
wanted were acquired, though somewhat redu- 
ced in size: but as they had more flesh, less bone, 
and much neatness, they lost none of their 
werght when fatted, were considerably more va- 
luable by the stone, and consumed less food; for 
large raw-boned animals, such as the common 
breed of short-hornsis at the present day, con- 
sume more food in proportion to their value, 
than such as are light of offal, and have much 
rich roasting beef. Thus, when Mr. Hutchin- 
son crossed his Sockburn cow with Petrarch, 
one of the highest bred bulls of the day, he 
tells us he obtained what Major Rudd “ never 
had——a Herod.” Certainly, then he was indebt- 
ed to the new principles of breeding, resorted 
to in rearing the Ketton Stock, for Herod. But 
what breeder would go to Herod for a pedigree 
in preference to Petrarch, his sire ? 

Sofar Ihave endeavoured to follow the histo- 
ry of the improved short-horns. Being but a 
novice in these matters, my object is to promote 
ofien and liberal discussion, to elicit such truths 
as may prove useful and, extend the bounds of 
knowledge in the profitable rearing of horned 
cattle. In laying any information I am acquaint- 
ed with on this head before your readers, if in 
error, 1 shall be happy to stand corrected. At 
some future time, perhaps, I may continue this 
subject. 

Will your correspondent, 4 Breeder, have 
the goodness to inform us what tribe brought as 
high prices at the Ketton sale in 1810, as Lady 
and her progeny? Will he also tellus what 
tribe of cows are more nearly related to the 
blood of Hubback? And what tribe excel them 
in neatness, lightness of offal, in mellowness in 
handling, and fulness of coat? Are not these 
the chief points which have brought the Ketton 
stock into public notice, and rendered them tru- 
ly valuable in reducing the rough bones and long 
legs of the common breed of short-horns ? 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
JOHN ROOKE. 
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P.S. As none of your correspondents who have 
grazing farms have thought proper to state their 
losses within the three last years, are we totake it 
for granted that grazing tarms have not been loos- 
ing concerns, and that they can afford to pay 
the present rents? or are we to conclude the 
graziers dare not look over their losses?-—J. R. 








ON THE PRINCIPLES OF IMPROVING 
BREEDS OF STOCK. 
Sir, Worcestershire, June 14, 1821. 
The discussion of the question of Sir Leo- 
line’s pedigree having drawn from Mr. Rudd 
a statement that he believes the short-horns 
are nota pure breed of cattle, I am induced to 
request his opinion, or that of any experienced 
person, on the long disputed point, whether dis- 
tinct breeds of cattle may, under judicious man- 
agement, be crossed with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of improvement ? ; 
Of the produce of the cow Lady, respecting 
whose pedigree 4 Yorkshire Breeder, in his zeal 


with hot water first is advisable, and the liquid 
should be driven in before the fire. 

Leather or cordage dressed with this liquid ne- 
ver rots, hardens, grows mouldy, or perishes with 
blacking: it is likewise a complete destroyer of 
scabbiness in sheep and other animals. I gave 
the form, about seven years back, toa person 
who made a benefit of its sale in town, and af- 
terwards, contrary to a pledge given me, sold 
the same to two people who now rctaila very 
inferior composition. 

As to the expense, one application of this flu- 
id is superior to four or five of oil. 

Where the rendering leather water-proof is 
desirable, the ounce of naptha proposed to be 
added, should havea dram of Indian rubber dis- 
solved init; for it should be remembered that those 
things which give suppleness to leather, open its 
pores; whereas, to make it water-proof, the closing 
them up by astringent applications, or filling 
them up by waxy or gummy ones, is indispensa- 
ble. It is perhaps right to add, naptha is high- 
ly inflammable, and therefore should be kept 





for the public, expressed a desire to be inform- 
ed, it cannot be necessary to say much, the opi- 
nion of that public having stamped a value upon 
them, which neither the insinuations of rivalry 
nor the imputations of less creditable feelings 
will be able to depreciate ; and I am of opinion, 
that upon this instance of successful crossing, 
the advocates for that system may securely make 
their stand. 

But in addition to the conviction afforded in 
this individual case, others are not wanting, 
whose facts lead tothe same conclusion, and I 
shall mention one of them. Itis generally be- 
lieved, and will not I think be denied, that the 
most celebrated breeder of improved Hereford 
cattle, grafted his stock upon animals in no way 
partaking of Hereford blood ; and to his judici- 
ous selections on those occasions (veiled under 
the closest secrecy,) has been attributed the 
production of the best animals passing under the 
denomination of improved Hereford cattle. 
Such is the general opinion of the country ; and 
though some individuals will probably not admit 
the fact, I think they will find it difficult to shew 
to the contrary. 

I have trespassed so far on your valuable pa- 
per, in order to bring the subject fairly before 
your readers, as I am particularly anxious it 
should be ably discussed, in which hope, if I 
am successful, I think my moving the question 
will not have been without some degree of uti- 
lity. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Serv’t. 
H. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF HARNESS, 
Sir, June 1, 1821. 

Allow me to recommend the following method 
of preserving leather harness and traces, engine 
hose, boots and shoes, cording, sheep nets, cart 
covers, stack cloths, &c., in the most effectual 
manner, to the attention of your agricultural 
readers, as an invaluable acquisition. Take of 
neats’ foot oil one quart; bees wax, cut small, 
one ounce ; oil of tar halfa pound by weight; and 
after simmering the neats’ oil and wax a little in 
a pipkin, the oil of tar must beadded, when, after a 
gentle simmering again for a few minutes, stir- 
ring itthe whole time with a stick, the mixture 
will be finished; at the same time, if an ounce 
of naptha be comeatable, and the purpose for 
which it is to be used should render the ex- 
pense no object, the composition will, by the ad- 
dition thereof, receive considerable improve- 
ment. It is used precisely as oi] would be ap- 
plied; and where it may be required to soften 
eld and hardened leather, g washing or sponging 


from the fire and candle, and added “ after the 
mixture is taken - the fire.” 
Iam, Sir, Your very obed’t serv’t, 
W. M. DINSDALE. 


ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF IRON-BOUND 
FEET. 
Little Marshall, Ide, near Exeter, 
Sir, Devon, May 24, 1821. 

A letter in your Journal of Monday last, re- 
news inmy mind a subject I have often been on 
the point of addressing you upon; and one, as 
relates to horses of quick action, of as much 
importance as Wardrop’s Essay on the Diseases 
of the Eve: I mean the consideration of the 
Horse’s Foot, and the injury induced by the 
application of an inelastic ring asa protection to 
a part, formed, in all its outward parts, by Na- 
ture for full and free exercise of elasticity. 
Twenty years ago, or rather more, inthe indul- 
gence of a regard to my riding horse, so natu- 
rally the feeling of youth, I was led to observe 
in my Own, and, indeed, more or less in the 
horses of every one else, a degree of contrac- 
tion taking place in the foot: in some, the af- 
fection (for it was not at that period supposed a 
disease) was of slow progress, while in others it 
was rapid and destructive. Various were the 
methods tried to avoid the growing evil, but all 
proved abortive. At an early period, after my 
mind had become alive to the subject, i became 
acquainted with Bracy Clark, an eminent Lon- 
don Veterinary Surgeon, who was posecuting 
a similar inquiry, and through his professional 
information I was ultimately indebted to the 
knowledge of what was requisite to the heathy 
protection of the foot of that truly noble animal, 
the horse. This induced me, six years ago, 
to make use, with some trifling alteration, of a 
shoe, known formerly, in the sporting world by 
the name of “the huntsman’s shoe ;”’ it being 
customary for them to be carried by huntsmen 
for the accommodation of gentlemen whose horses 
might accidentally throw ashoe; and, having a ri- 
vet inthe toe, was, from its capability of expansion 
or contraction, easily accommodated to the foot 
of any horse. After I had used this shoe twelve 
months, I wrote Bracy Clark an account of the 
result, which had proved beneficial beyond my 
most sanguine expectations; still they were not 
altogether fit for general use, and therefore no 
public exhibition took place of them. I howe- 
ver, continued their use, and with great success, 
getting such alterations made as circumstances 
seemed to dictate the necessity of; always com- 
municating my experiments, as I procecded, to 





my worthy and respected friend B. C., who, I 


am happy to find, has now brought a shoe to 
perfection, which stands the test of public ex- 
erience. It isnow six years since I have used 
jointed shoes, and J therefore think I may be al- 
lowed, from the success I have experienced, to 
name it for the benefit of the public, and 
particularly for that part of the agricultural world 
who are engaged in breeding and breaking valu- 
able horses, many of whom are sent, at early 
ages, to London, with contracted feet from shoe- 
ing, not as the general mode of expression is, 
“bad shoeing,” but from shoeing which, as ge- 
nerally used, is altogether, in the BEST HANDS, 
BAD! 

I send you herewith (which I shall be glad, 
when your curiosity and that of your friends in 
your immediate vicinity is gratified, to have re- 
turned) two coffin bones; the one formerly be- 
longing to an animal that had been shod in the 
common mode, and the other to one that had 
never worn other than the jointed shoes, and 
leave to make your own comments. The natural 
age of the horse is from 25 to 30 years! How 
many never reach seven or nine, from bad feet, 
arising from the mode of shoeing in general prac- 
tice! 

The horse arrives at his full growth at seven, 
and full beauty and roundness of parts at nine, 
after which they are capable of their greatest 
exertion; yet, from the uncorrected evil in the 
old mode of shoeing, few persons like to buy a 
horse without a mark of CHILDHOOD in his 
mouth. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your’s very obediently, 
JOHN HALL. 


P. S. I last week had a young meager bull 
(a stock I am particularly choice in) attacked in 
the eye with a complete opacity of the aqueous 
humour, which yielded in about three days toa 
copious bleeding from the jugular vein. 


Jy The difference in appearance, both in 
shape and colour, and in density (or ossifica- 
tion,) between the two coffin bones sent, is very 
striking; that from the foot shod onthe improv- 
ed principle, is whiter, better formed, more 
porous, and specifically lighter than the other ; 
which latter 1s too perpendicular (or stunted at 
the toe,) somewhat twisted, narrow, and rough 
like a rasp, the difference in colour may be owing 
to the latter having been longer kept, or taken 
from a more aged animal; but if the other pe- 
culiarities be owing to the shoeing, as above 
stated, the subject is deserving the most serious 
consideration of every man who is interested in 
horses.—EDIT. 


>. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


A “ PLOUGH-CLEANER;” AND A 
“ HOLD-FAST.” 


Downtngtown, ( Pa.j 7th Month 14th, 1822. 


RESPECTED FRIEND, 

I have received thy acceptable letter, and real- 
ly wish that I could add tothe merits of thy work, 
by “frequent mental contributions,” as thee de- 
sires me todo. ButI feelgreat delicacy in ven- 
turing any remarks among the able productions of 
thy correspondents. And I know so little of the 
theory of Agriculture, that my observations must 
necessarily be confined to afew practical mat- 
ters, such as might occur to any one who has 
been raised as a plain farmer. 

I will, however, now give thee a description 
and drawing of an appendage to the plough ; 
which I have used, for several years, and found 





very convenient; it isa “plough cleaner.” I 
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very recently exhibited the contrivance, before jin different sections of the country—periodical 


Reports, in general terms, of the state and 
prospects of weather and crops; somewhat in 
the way of the Monthly Agricultural Reports 
made from different counties in England to the 
Board of Agriculture. You know that up to 
the time of my leaving Baltimore, the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood had been favoured with sea- 
sonable rains and hot suns, highly propitious to 
the growth of Indian corn ; and hence the general 
impression there that the crop of this grain would 
be very abundant, and the price /ow—whereas 
lon my passing even to Reisterstown, I per- 
The staff B, rests towards one end on the coup-| ceived a deplorable difference in the prospects 
ling round of the plough handles; at the other | of the Farmer in this particular; from that 
end it has a mortice, A ; to receive the upright | place quite to Chambersburg, the pastures 
E; they are connected by a pin, soas to work) were literally burned up: the corn not worth 
like a hinge. leathering—ane all nature seemed thirsting for 

The upright E, is placed three inches before |rain. In Gettysburgh, we were told that wells 
the coulter D, and joined to the beam, C, by alwere now dry which were never before exhaust- 
screw bolt, which may be passed through either|ed, and the water, like every thing else, in the 
of the three holes in the upright, so that its Stage Tavern of that City, and Chambersburgh, 
range can be adapted to the depth of plough-/was fit for any thing but to refresh and recruit 
ing. the ‘“ way worn traveller.” 

The front edge of F, is made a little circular,, One obvious effect to be expected from col- 
to prevent its acting as shears ; G, represents ajlecting and distributing agricultural _intelli- 
circular thin steel spring, screwed on the beam|gence in the form of reports from different 
and tied with a string to the staff, B. The whole jparts of the country, as proposed above, would be 
contrivance is placed on the land side of the|this—it would tend toprevent ruinous fluctuations 
plough. in the prices of agricultural commodities. The 

The ploughman, when he wishes to use it,|buyer and seller would meet each other on fair- 
grasps the staff with his left hand, and drawing iter, on safer ground ; advised of the probable 
backwards causes the lower part of E, to advance |average crop, and the extent of the demand, 
and rid the coulter of whatever had collected their dealings would be adjusted by a scale 
about it. The spring G, will then restore the approaching to the actual state of things— 


the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, and it was 
approved by their Committee on Implements. 








upright and staff to their former positions, ready 
to be used again. 


I will now likewise give thee a description of a 
very simple means, called a “ hold-fast,” by the 
use of which, sheep, calves and hogs, may be 
carried in wagons or carts, with perfect safety ; 
and, which may be very useful at sheep-shear- 
ings. 


b 





c 


The stick A, should be about three feet long 
with amortice near to each end, BB, to receive 
doubled straps, CC, the loops of which will fas- 
tenone fore and one hind leg against the stick, 
whilst the others are tied on the opposite side by 
the ends of the straps. 


When such animals havetheir legs all drawn 
together, as we usually tie them, the stomach 
and bowels arg so compressed and injured by 
their confined struggles, as often to occasion inju- 
ry and loss; but the. “ hold-fast,” allows their 
limbs to be extended, and keeps their fore legs 
distant from the hind—thus, they may be carted 
with perfect safety. 

Iam with much respect thy friend, 


JOSEPH KERSEY. 





—_— 


Editorial Correspondence. 








On the usefulness to Farmers of AGRIGULTURAL 
Mowtuair Revorts of the state of the wea- 
ther, and the prospects and produce of the differ- 
ent Cropfis. 


Bedford Springs, August 4th, 1822. 

A view of the pastures and growing crops on 
the road to this place from Baltimore, sugges- 
ted to me that you would do well to procure 
from particular correspondents to be relied on 





whereas, for want of this intelligence, both par- 
tics commonly act under false impressions ; 
thus the merchant is sometimes ruined by a 
short sighted speculation, and the farmer or 
planter more frequently injured by having from 
his retired situation, and more limited means 
of intelligence, a less extended view of the 
general products of different crops. Because 
his immediate vicinity has been blessed with copi- 
ous rains and invigorating suns, he presumes 
that providence has shed its blessings alike on 
every quarter, and sells his produce for half its 
value before the average product, and the actual 
scarcity have been developed. If then, I say, 
you could gather from gentlemen of known ve- 
racity, a brief and general statement, from time 
to time, of the existing prospects and final yield 
of the several staple commodities, cultivated 
within the wide range of pe circulation, 
farmers, or at least all of your subscribers, 
would be prepared to make their own, and a just 
estimate of the value of what they have for 
sale ; and they would be secured from such mor- 
tifications as those which were experienced, ‘his 
very year, by persons who sold their corn for 
22 and 25 cents, and in less than six months 
saw the buyers sell the same corn for more 
than 80 cents per bushel!!! 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 


P. S. It will give you an idea of the difference 
of climate, oak the progress of vegetation be- 
tween this place and Baltimore county—to state, 
that the oat crop here is not yet gathered in; 
and barley is still quite green, ina field near the 
springs. I have heard much said of the flavour 
of the mountain mutton, but no superiority over 


ours has been perceptible in the quality 
of that which I have seen. The high and 
precipitous acclivities, and rough face of 


the country, here in the mountains, would ap- 
pear to be the congenial abode for this animal of 
climbing propensities ; and were these extensive 
vrests converted into pasture land, this district 
— sustain immense flocks of Merinos : and wil- 











dernesses, now abandoned to wild beasts, be 
made tv yield prodigious contributions to our 
national wealth. The chief obstacle to be en- 
countered is the length and severity of winter ; 
but this might be shortened and mitigated, as it 
has been onthe Atlantic, by the intervention of 
the axe and the plough, ae is sufifrosed. You 
shall hear from me again, after this desultory 
manner, should any thing present itself worthy 
of notice and_ reflection. 





A correspondent residing in Sussex County, 
Virginia, intormsus under date of the Ist of August, 
1822, that the Crops were very promising, and 
that Fruit never was more abundant. 





NORTH CAROLINA PEAS. 

Raleigh, N. C., 15th July. 
“In travelling to Newbern, I have been asked 
at houses of accommodation on the road (taverns 
there are none) how many peas I would have gi- 
ven to my horses? If 1 answered, none at all, 
1 have sometimes been told that they fed with 
nothing else! They are reputed very nutritious, 
but have been known to kill horses not accus- 
tomed to their use.” 


TED FABER. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour from the wagons, $6 25 cts. to6 50— 
Wharf do., $6 25 cts. cash—Wheat, white, $1 25 
to $1 27—Red do., $1 20 to 1 26—White corn, 60 
to 62cts.—Yellow do,. 60 to63cts—Rye, 50to55 
—Oats, 23 to 25 cts.—Shad, trimmed, No. 1. $8 to 9 
—Untrimmed, No. 1 do., $7 to 8—No. 2, do. $6, 
dull—Herrings, No. 1, $3 50—No. 2, $3—Beef, 
Northern mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, 
prime do. $9 to $9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cts.— 
middlings, 6to 8 cts.—Cotton, West India, per 
lb. according to quality, 15 to 25 cts—New br 
leans prime, 16 to 18 cts.—Georgia, upland, do. 
14 to 16 cts.—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cts. 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—English do., 40 cts.—Flax per lb. 10 to 104 
cents—Hops, fresh, per lb. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per lb. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
Ib. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per lb. 24 to 25 
cts.—Upper do,, whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do. 
42 cts——Liverpool, blown, 40 cts——Ground do. 
50—Turks’ Island, 60—W ool, Merino, full blood, 
per lb. 35 to 40 cts —Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
Common country do., 20 to 20 cts.—An advance 
in these prices from 12 to 18 cts., when assort- 
ed and cleaned—Pitch, per bbl. $2 25 to $250 
—Tar, per bbl., $1 60 to $1 70—Rosin do, $1 50 
to $2—Turpentine, Soft, $2 25 to $2 50—Spi- 
rits Turpentine, per gal. 80 cts.—Beef, fresh, 
er lb. 6to 10 cts—Pork per lb. 5 to 8 cts.— 
eal per lb. 6 to 10 cts.—Mutton, per lb. 6to 8 
cts—Lard do., 12 cts.—Butter do., 20 to25 cts. 
—Eggs, per doz., 124 cts—Potatoes, per bushel, 
75 to 874 cts. 


Tosacco, Marytanp—4 hhds. Elk Ridge, 
good red, first $7 25—Seconds $4—other Mary- 
land Tebacco, no sales. 




















Virginia, dull—no sales. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
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POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An. Historical and Botanical accoun: of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 
—Second Edition. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


CRANBERRY.—V ACCINIUM MACROCAR- 
PUM. 


In Botany, a Genus of the Octandria Monogy- 
nia Class. 

This fruit, which isso much esteemed in tarts, 
or with cream, is a native of England, and is 
found growing inthe peaty bogs of Sussex, Cum- 
berland, Norfolk, Lancashire, and in other 
marshy lands. Gerard callsthe fruit fen-berries : 
“they grow,” says he, “in fennie places, in 
Cheshire and Staffordshire, where I have found 
them in great plentie.” Valerius Cordus called 
them oxycoccon; the Dutch term them fen 
grapes. J 

Dr. Withering states, that at Longton, in Cum- 
berland, there isaconsiderable traffic carried on 
in cranberries ; that on the market days, during 
the gathering season, the sale of these berries 
amounts to from twenty to thirty pounds sterling 
per day: many people in that neighbourhood 
make wine from cranberries; but never havirg 
tasted this liquor, I can give no account of it’s 
quality. The English cranberries, which are 
preserved in bottles with no other care than 
keeping them dry, are very superior to those 
large cranberries imported from the northern 
parts of America, which are now so common in 
the shops of London. These berries, being pack- 
ed in large casks, must undergo a fermentation du- 
ring the voyage, which consequently deprives 
them of apart of their natural flavour, Cran- 
berries are also imported from Russia and Ger- 
many ; and during this last year great quantities 
have been brought from New Holland, which are 
smaller, and darker coloured, than those vrought 
from America, and very superior in flavour.— 
Cranberries are found growing in many parts of 
Spain and Hungary. They are the produce o 
damp swampy lands only: but the idea that they 
will not bear transplanting, is erroneous, the 
late Sir Joseph Banks having planted some neara 
pond in his grounds at Spring Grove, which have 
produced fruit beyond calculation. This infor- 
mation may be worth the attention of those who 
have marshy or brook land, as a matter of pro- 
fit ; and to those who have ornamental water in 
their gardens or parks, it would be found an em- 
bellishment to the banks ; it being an elegant lit- 
tle fruit onthe ground, where it trails, and span- 
gles the grass with its red and variegated ber- 
ries. 

Sweden produces abundance of cranberries, 
but they are only used for cleansing plate in that 
country. 

A new species of cranberry is now cultivated 
in this kingdom. which has been called Snowber- 
ry, on account of the colour of the fruit : it was 
brought from Nova Scotia in the year 1760 by 
Mr. Jonathan Laycock, andis-stated to be found 
in the swamps of Cyprusalso. This berry has a 
perfumed taste, like eau de noyau, or bitter al- 
monds: it is reared by Mr. Joseph Knight, of 
Little Chelsea, and several other nurserymen 
near the metropolis. Another variety was 
brought from Madeira in 1777, which requires 
the shelter of the green house ; and the Jamaica 
cranberry, which was introduced the following 
year, will not thrive inthis country except in the 
stove. 

Cranberries are of an astringent quality, and 
esteemed good to restore the appetite : they were 
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formerly imagined efficacious in preventing pes- 
tilential diseases. ‘ 


CUCUMBER.—CUCUMIS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Monecia Syngenesia 
Class. 

The cucumber, which is one of the coldest 
fruits, is evidently a native of a warm climate ; 
and by all the researches I have been able to 
make, I conclude it belongs to the soil of some 
partsof Asiaand Africa. It was known to the 
Grecians, as their earliest writers on natural his- 
tory have mentioned it, and in particular recom- 
mend that the seeds should be steeped for two 
daysin milk and honey before they are set, to 
make the fruit sweeter and pleasanter. Pliny 
mentionsthe great quantities that grew in some 
parts of Africa, and particularly in Barbary.— 
All vegetables are so formed as to perpetuate 
themselves by seed in the climate where they 
originate ; for if this was not the case, every 
species of plant that isnot cultivated, would soon 
cease to exist ; andthe cucumber has neverbeen 
found to grow in the natural state in any part of 
Europe. 





the cause may be, for that the seed being mollifi- 
ed in milk, will be teo weak to draw the grosser 
juices of the earth, but only the finer :” he adds, 
“cucumbers will be less watery if the pit where 
you set them be filled up half way with chaff or 
small sticks, and then pour earth upon them ; for 
cucumbers, as it seemeth, do exceedingly affect 
moisture, and over-drink themselves, which this 
chaff or chips forbiddeth.” This great author 
also states, that “it hath been practised to cut off 
the stalks of cucumbers, immediately after bear- 
ing, close by the earth ; and then to cast a pretty 
quantity of earth upon the plant that remaineth, 
and they will bear the next year fruit, long be- 
fore the ordinary time. The cause may be, for 
thatthe sap goeth down the sooner, and is not 
spent in the stalk orleaf, which remaineth after 
the fruit; where note, that the dying in the win- 
ter of the roots of plants that are annual, seem- 
eth to be partly caused by the over-expence of the 
sap into stalk and leaves ; which being prevent- 
ed, they will superannuate, if they stand warm,” 
Miller informs us, that the cuttings of cucumbers, 
taken off about five or six inches long, from 
healthy plants in the summer crop, at the end of 





Columella is the oldest author who gives any 
direction for forwarding cucumbers by artificial 
means. ‘* Those who wish for them early,” says 
he, ** should plant the seeds in well dunged earth 
put into osier baskets, that they may be carried 
out of the house, and placed in warm situations 
when the weather permits ; and as soon as the 
season is advanced, the plants may be sunk in 
the earth with the baskets, or wheels may be put 
upon large vases, that they may be brought out 
with less labour ; notwithstanding they ought,” 
continues he “to be covered with sfecularia,” 
which seem to have been transparent stones, that 
the Romans were inthe habit of cutting thin, so 
as to admit light, and keep out the air, glass be- 
‘ing unknown at that period. 
| Itis related by Pliny, “ that Tiberius the em- 
peror was so fond of cucumbers, and took such 
pleasure and delight in them, that there was not a 
\day, throughout the year, passed over his head, 
‘but he had them served up at his table. 
ibeds and gardens wherein they grew, were made 





‘upon frames, so asto be removedevery way with 
whecls ; and in winter, during the cold and fros- 
ty days, they could be drawn back into certain 
high covered buildings, exposed to the sun, and 
there housed under roof.” These appear to be 
the earliest accounts of the forcing of plants 
which weread ofinancient times. It is probable 
also, that artificial heat was used ; as we find, 
by the remains of their villasin this country, how 
perfectly the Romans were acquainted with the 
method of warming theirrooms with flues. 

Pliny says, “ To makea delicate salad of cu- 
cumbers, boil them first, then peel them from the 
rind, and serve them up with oil, vinegar, and 
honey.” 

Mr. Aiton mentions the cucumber as being first 
cultivated here in the year 1573, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. This appears to be an error, 
as cucumbers were very common in this country 
in the reign of Edward the Third ; but being unat 
tended to during the wars of York and Lancaster, 
they soon after became entirely unknown, until 
the reignof Henry the Eighth, when they were 
again introduced to this kingdom. ( Gough’s 
British Topography, vol. I. fr. 134.) 

Gerard gives the earliest directions for making 
hot beds for cucumbers in this country, which 
was in 1597, when gardening was in it’s infant 
state. He directs, that they should be covereé 
with mats over hoops, as glasses were not then 
known. 

Lord Bacon who wrote about the same period, 
says, “‘cucumbers will prove more tender and 
dainty if their seeds be steeped (little) in milk: 





September or beginning of October, planted in 
pots of rich mould, plunged into the bark bed 


}and shaded until they have struck, will produce 
fruit before Christmas. 


It is also recorded in 
Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, that Thomas 
Fowler, gardener to Sir Nathaniel Gould, at 
Stoke Newington, presented King George the 
First with a brace of well-grown cucumbers, on 
New Year’s Day, 1721. The seeds from which 
they were raised were sown on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. 

His late revered Majesty had his table supplied 
with cucumbers, at all seasons of the year, by 
Mr. Aiton, under whose care the Royal Gardens 
of this kingdom have produced, in the highest 
perfection, nearly all the known fruits of the 
world. 

Cucumbers are much less used in their natural 
state than formerly, among wealthy families, but 





they are in great request for stews and made 


The!dishes, and when preserved they are esteemed 


‘one of the most agreeable sweetmeats. 
} 


As a 
pickle, girkins have been long admired; but 
whoever purchases them, should be careful to 
get them freefrom any substance that may have 
been used to colour them. 

Lunan, in his account of the sativus, or culti- 
vated cucumber, says, “although cucumbers are 
neither sweet nor acid, they are considerably 
acescent, and so produce flatulency, cholera, di- 
arrahea,” &c. Their coldness and flatulency may 
be likewise in part attributed to the firmness of 
their texture. 

They have becn discharged, with little change, 
from the stomach, after having been detained 
there for forty-eight hours. By this means, 
therefore, their acidity is greatly increased ; 
hence oil and pepper, the condiments commonly 
employed, are very useful to check their fermen- 
tation. Another condiment is sometimes used ; 
viz. it’s skin, which is bitter, and may therefore 
supply the place of aromatics ; but it should on- 
ly be used when young. 

Brookes states, that the cucumber is unfit for 
nourishment, and is generally offensive to the 
stomach, especially if not corrected with a good 
deal of pepperas wellasvinegar. The seeds, he 
states, are reckoned among the four greater cold 
seeds, therefore emulsions of them have been 
prescribed iu burning fevers, &c. 


Cowper has beautifully described the method 





To raise the prickly and green coated gourd, 
So grateful to the palate ; and when rare, 





So coveted ; else base and disesteem’d, 
Food for the vulgar merely. 
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The Rev. Griffith Hughes, in his Natural His- 
tory of Barbadoes, mentions the wild cucumber- 
vine asindigenous to that part of the world. It 
is called by Father Plumier, anguria fructu 
echinato eduli: he describesthe fruit as a small 
cucumber, whose surface is covered with many 
soft pointed prickles: it is sometimes eaten; but 
is esteemed to be of too cold a nature tobe whole- 
some. 

Lunan, in his Hortus Jamaicensis mentions the 
small wild cucumber as being a native of Jamaica, 
where it grows very plentifully, and is often used 
with other herbs in soups, and is a very agreeable 
ingredient: the rind is thickly beset with blunt 

rickles. Sloane mentions it as a pale green oval 
ruit as big as a walnut, and says it is eaten very 
greedily by sheep and cattle. 

The ancients used the wildcucumber asa sove- 
reign remedy in various complaints. ‘* The best 
kind,” says Piiny, “was found in Arabia, and 
the next about Cyrene and Arcadia.” 

It was fromthe juice of these cucumbers that 
they procured the medicine called e/aterium, 
which, Theophrastus states, could be kept good 
two hundred years; and for fifty years it would 
be so strong and full of virtue, that it would put 
out the light ofa candle orlamp. Pliny says, ** to 
try good elatcrium, it isset near toa lighted can- 
dle, which it causes to sparkle upwards and 
downwards.” 

Elaterium was used not only as a purgative, 
but against the sting of scorpions, and for the 
dropsy: with honey and oil, it was used for he 
quinsy and diseases of the windpipe : it was s 
to cure dimness and other imperfections of t.: 
eyes, the ring worm, tetter, &c. as well as the 
swelling kernels behind the ears. 

The juice of wild cucumber leaves dropped 
with vinegar into the ears, was thought a good 
remedy for deafuess. A decoction of the fruit be- 
ing sprinkled in any place, will drive away mice ; 
it wasalso said to cure the gout, &c; indeed, so 
many virtues were attributed to it by the ancients, 
that if we were inclined to give credit to them, it 
would cause our wonder to find they had any 
complaint uncured. 

The Romans had also many superstitious opin- 
ions respecting these wild cucumbers. Wives 
who wished for children wore them tied round 
their bodies ; and they were brought into houses 
by the midwife, but carried out, in the greatest 
haste, cfter child-birth. 

Columella has recorded a variety of wonderful 
stories respecting the garden-cucumber ; and 
some English authors, of great celebrity, have 
stated, that when a cucumber vine is growing, if 
you seta pot of water, about five or six inches 
distance from it, it will shoot so much in twenty- 
four hours as to touch it: but that it will shrink 
from oil, and turn fairly away from it. 


The gourd 

And thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverse, detesting contact. 





Phillips. 


CURRANT-TREE.—RIBES. 
Th Botany, a Genus of the Pentandria Monogy- 
nia Class. 


This agreeable and wholesome fruit is undoubt- 
edly a native of our country: it was formerly 
found growing in the wild state, in woods and 
hedges in Yorkshire, Durham, and Westmor- 
land, as well as on the banks of the Tay and 
other parts of Scotland. As a further proof of 
its being a northern fruit, we have no account of 
its having been at all known to the ancient 
tsreeks or Romans, who have been very accurate 
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in describing all the fruits known in their time.— 
It seems not to have grown se far south as France ; 
for the old Frenchname of groseilles d’outre mer 
evidently bespeaks it not to have been a native of 
that country, and even at the present time their 
language has no appropriate name for it distinct 
fromthe gooseberry. The Dutch also acknowl- 
edge it not to have been indigenous to Holland, 
where it was called desskins over zee. Whether 
the Dutch first procured this fruit from Britain, 
or from any other northern countries, we must 
acknowledge ourselves indebted to the gardeners 
of that country for so improving the size, if not 
the flavour of this fruit. 

The English name of currant seems to have 
been taken from the similitude of the fruit tothat 
of the small Zante grapes, which we call cur- 
rants, or Corinths, from Corinth, where this 
fruit formerly grew in great abundance, and 
which are so much used in this country for cakes, 
puddings, &c. 

The Italians seem to have no other name -for 
the currants than uvette, little grafies. At Ge- 
neva they arecalled raisins de Mars. The cur- 
rant does not appear in the list of fruits published 
by Thomas Tusser in 1557, which I have tran- 
scribed toshew what fruits were cultivated in the 
latter part of Queen Mary’s reign. 

Apples of all sorts, apricots, barberries ; bool- 
lesse, black and white ; cherries, red and black ; 
chesnuts ; cornet plums ; damisens, white and 
black ; filberts, red and white; gooseberries ; 
grapes, whiteand red; green or grass- plums ; 
aurtil berries; medlers, or meles; mulberries ; 
peaches, white and red; pecres of all sorts; 
peer plums, black and yellow ; quince-trees ; 
raspis ; reisons; small nuts: strawberries, red 
and white; service trees; wardens, white and 
red; walnuts ; wheat plums. 


Currants were not distinguished from gooseber- 
ries by any particular name at that period ; and 
even in Gerard’s time, they were considered asa 
species of the gooseberry. He says, in his ac- 
count of the latter fruit, ‘* We have also in our 
London gardens another sort altogether without 
prickes, whose fruit is verie small, lesser by 
much than the common kinde, but of a perfect 
redcolour, whercin it differeth from the rest of 
his kinde.” 


Lord Bacon, who wrote about fifty years after 
Tusser, has noticed them: he says, * The ear- 
liest fruits are strawberries, cherries, gooseber- 
ries, corrans, and after them early apples, early 
pears, apricots, rasps, and after them damisons, 
and most kinds of plums, peaches, &c. ; and the 
latest are apples, wardens, grapes, nuts, quinces, 
almonds, sloes, brierberries, hops, medlers, servi- 
ces, cornelians, &c.”’ 

Currants are a fruit of great importance in this 
country : they are so easily propagated, that eve- 
ry cottage gardener can rearthem ; and they are 
likewise so regular in bearing, that it is seldom 
they are injured bythe weather. At the dessert, 
they are greatly esteemed, being found cooling 
and grateful tothe stomach ; and they are as 
much admired for their transparent beauty, as 
for their medicinal quailities being moderately re- 
frigerant, antiseptic, attenuant, and aperient— 
They may be used with advantage to allay thirst 
in most febrile complaints, to lessen an increased 
secretion of bile, and to correct a putrid and 
scorbutic state of the fluids, especially in san- 
guine temperaments ; but in constitutions of a 
contrary kind, they are apt to occasion flatulency 
and indigestion. Brookes says, they strengthen 
the stomach, excite appetite, and are good 
against vomiting. 

Besides the red and the white currant, the sal- 





mon colour, or champaigne, is cultivated for va- 





riety. The currant is a fruit that will ripen 
early, when planted in a warm situation, and may 
be retarded so as to be gathered in good condi- 
tion in the month of November, when they are 
planted in a northern aspect : thus, with care, a 
skilful gardener will furnish a dessert of this 
fruit for six months, without the aid of artificial 
heat. 

Currants will keep for years in bottles, retain- 
ing all their qualities for tarts, &c. if they are 
gathered perfectly dry, and not too ripe. They 
only require to be kept from the air, and in a dry 
situation. I have found it an advantage to pack 
them in achest, with the corks downwards; and 
if the vacua be filled up with dry sand, it would 
insure their preservation. 

The red currant gives the finest favour for 
jelly. 

The wine made from the white currants, if 
rich of the fruit, so as to require little sugar, is, 
when kept to a proper age, of a similar flavour 
to the Grave and Rhenish wines; and I have 
known it preferred asa summer table wine.— 
Even in London this agreeable beverage may be 
made at less expence than moderate cider can be 
bought for. Diluted in water, this wineis an 
excellent drink in the hot season, particularly to 
those of feverish habits. It makes an excellent 
shrub ; and the juice is a pleasant acid in punch, 
which, about thirty years back, was a favourite 
beveragein the coffee-houses in Paris. 

The best English brandy I have tasted, was 
distilled from weak currant wine, by a gentle- 
man at Windsor; and I have no doubt but it 
could be made superior to the common _ brandies, 
imported from France, were it encouraged, and 
certain restrictions taken from the distiller. 

The black currants, which were formerly cal- 
led sguinancy berries, on account of their great 
use in quinsies, are natives of Sweden and the 
northern parts of Russia, as well as the northern 
counties of England, where they have been found 
intheir natural state, growing in alder swamps, 
and in wet hedges by the banks of rivers. In 
some parts of Siberia, the black currants are 
said to grow to the size of hazel-nuts. The in- 
habitants of that country make a drink of the 
leaves: in Russia a wine is made of the black 
currants ; andit is also made in some parts of 
England. 

The jelly made from these currants is recom- 
mended in most complaints of the throat : they 
are also esteemed cleansing, pellent, and diuretic : 
an infusion of the roots is useful in fevers of the 
eruptive kind. 

Theinner bark of all the species of the cur 
rant tree, boiled in water, is a popular remedy 
in jaundice ; and some medical men have recom- 
mended it in dropsical complaints. 

The currant-tree that was brought from the 
isle of Zante, by our Levant traders, and first 
planted in England in the year 1533, I conclude 
was the vine that produces the small grapes 
which we call currants, and of which the En- 
glish use more than all the rest of the world to- 
gether, This fruit grows in great abundance in 
several p >cesin the Archipelago. We havea 
factory at Zante, from whence we import them 
so closely pressed by treading, that they are of- 
ten ooliged to be dug out with an ironinstrument, 
the natives thinking we use them asa dye. 

Currant trees produce their fruit on small 
snags, that come out of the former year’s wood: 
in pruning, care should be taken not to injure 
that part ; but the shoots may be shortened or 
thinned as soon as the leaves are off. They re- 
quire least room, and have a neat appearance, in 
private gardens, when planted as espaliers ; and 
the fruit is thought to ripen better. 


{To be continued.) 
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TAXIDERMY, or the art of collecting, firefiar- 
ing and mounting Objects of Natural History, 
for the use of Museums and Travellers. 


Sir, Baltimore, July 13, 1822. 

I send to you, agreeably tomy promise, the 
little volume entitled Zazidermy, which I have 
just received from England, and which from 
the cursory examination I have given it, ap- 
pears to be a very useful vade mecum for those 
who have a taste for objects.of natural history, 
and are disposed to collect them in their voy- 
ages andtravels. Ishould imagine it would be 
creditable to the government to print a cheap 
editian of it, and furnish every ship of war, 
and every exploring party of the military with 
copies, as it would assist those who might have 
it in their power to enrich the museums of our 
Cities with the rarest objects in nature, by teach- 
ing them how to obtain and preserve specimens. 
In sending this book to you, however, I had 
chiefly in view that part of it which teaches the 
manner in which seeds, and other means of 
propagating vegetables, may be best preserved 
and conveyed, supposing you might wish to in- 
sert such information im your valuable Jour- 
ral. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 
ROBERT GILMOR. 


Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

The riches of the Museum relative to botany 
consist, 
Ist. 
garden. ; q 

Qdly. Of a collection of dried plants or herbals, 
and all the products of the vegetable king- 
dom, which it is possible to preserve and make 
known. 

The collection of a great number of foreign 
plants ought not to be considered as an object of 
Juxury or curiosity. It is useful to the progress 
of science. Travellers have neither the time or 
facility of describing and drawing remarkable 

lants in the places where they gather them. 

t is only when they are cultivated inour gardens, 

that they can study them in all the periods 
of their vegetation, draw them when they are 
in flower, and try to multiply them, if their 
culture promises any advantages. We must not 
forget, that several foreign plants, which are 
now spread in other parts, were first cultivated in 
the Jardin du Roi. Every one knows that the 
coffee, which now grows in the islands of Ame- 
rica, proceeded from a pliant raised in our green- 
houses ; and, still more lately, the bread-fruit 
tree has been sent from our green-houses to Cay- 
enne. We must add, that a multitude of ‘slips 
and seeds of ornamental plants have been cul- 
tivated in the Jardin du Koi, which are now be- 
ceme an object of trade, as well as several use- 
ful trees which now ornament our parks, and 
some of which have been introduced into our 
forests. In the Jardin du Roi we cultivate eve- 
ry plant necessary for study; and great atten- 
tion is also paid to those whicH are useful or 
pleasing. When they fructify, we gather the 
grains, and distribute them gratuitously to all 
those whom we believe capable of multiplying 
and propagating them. We also give slips of 
those trees which have not yet borne fruit. 

It would be extremely advantageous to bring 
living plants to the Museum; above all, those 
which are known to be useful in the countries 
where they grow: but the conveyance of living 

lants exacting much care and giving much 
trouble in vessels, we do not desire to receive any 
in this state, except those which cannot be pro- 


Of living vegetables cultivated in the 





pagated from grains, with the same qualities 
which a long culture has obtained from them ; 
this number will always be very small. 

The seeds should be gathered when very 
ripe, andthen put into paper bags, with a note, 
indicating: 

If the vegetable be a tree or an herb. 

In what country it was gathered. 

The nature of the soil where it grew. 

The elevation of this soil above the level of the 
sea. 

Its native name. 

If it be used as food, in medicine, or in the 
arts; and if its history, and the properties at- 
tributed to it, offer any remarkable. peculiar- 
ities. 

We are particularly desirous of having notes 
onthe vegetable poisons with which the natives 
infect their arrows, andthe manner of gather- 
ing and preparing them. 

To be certain of the maturity of seeds, we 
must gather them when they easily separate 
from the plant. In several instances, we may 
take the branch which bears them, that those 
which are not perfectly ripe may become so. 

The bags containing the grains, well dried, 
ought to be put into a case covered with pitch, 
that they may be protected from, damp, insects, 
and mice.* 

The oily grains lose their germinating facul- 
ty soonest. The seeds of tea, coffee, the glands 
of most of the oaks, are of this kind. These 
seeds should be*put into sandy earth; we strew 
a depth of two inches of it at the bottom of a 
box, and we range the grains in this earth at 
distances equal to their size; we cover them 
with about an inch of earth, in which we put a 
fresh layer of seeds, and proceed in this way 
until within a foot of the top of the box; we 
must take care that the box is quite full of sand, 
that nothing may derange the seeds; the box 
ought to be covered, but in such a manner that 
the air may penetrate. We make an opening at 
the top, which we cover with a trellis of brass 
wire, toadmit the air, without the mice or other 
animals being able to reach the earth. The 
grains germinate during their passage. When 
the case arrives at its destination, we find the 
embryos of the seeds are developed, and we 
immediately put them into a proper soil: it is 
in this way that MM. Michaux, father and son, 
brought to Europe so many species of oaks from 
North America. 

Although certain seeds with a hard shell, such 
as walnuts, plums, &c. do not come up until a 
long time after they have been sown, it 
would be proper, when the kernel is oily, to 
follow the method we have pointed out, that 
they may not turn rancidon the passage. This 
precaution is also useful for the family of laurels 
(lauring, ) and that of myrtles ( myrti, ) especi- 
ally when the vessel has to cross the equatorial 
seas. 

When we wish to send the seeds of a pulpy 
fruit, we must separate the grains from it ; when 
the commencement of its putrefaction announces 
their maturity. We dry them, and place them 
in paper bags. 

We now proceed to collections of dried vege- 
tables, and other productions. It is by the help 
of the former, that we are able to know, com- 
pare, and describe plants, to distinguish their 
species, and contribute to the progress of botany. 
By their means alone, we can invariably fix the 
nomenclature and classification of vegetables. 








* M. de Candolle recommended me to pack all 
seeds, collected in a moist country or scason, in 
charcoal. Honey is also acid to bea good frre- 
servative. 
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The travels of several naturalists have already 
rendered the collection in the Museum very con- 
siderable, and certainly the richest in Europe ; 
but it still wants many things; there are many 
gaps, which, in a few years, will be doubled, 
unless those who visit foreign countries will take 
some interest in filling them. 

This collection, which already occupies four 
rooms in the Museum of the King, is composed 
of herbals, fruits, dried or preserved in spirits, 
gums, and resin, specimens of wood, and some 
other productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
which may be useful in medicine, or the arts. 
The trouble of enriching it is not so great as that 
required for the augmentation of zoological cole 
lections. 

The plants which are destined for herbals 
ought, as often as possible, tobe gathered in flow- 
er, andin fruit. Whenthe plant is small, we 
take it entire, even with the root; when itis 
large, we cut branches fifteen inches long; we 
put the plants well extended between leaves of 
paper, under a board (using pressure to prevent 
them from curling up) which we do not re- 
move until they have become flat. It is gene- 
rally sufficient for their perfect desiccation, that 
the specimens should be separated by several 
sheets of brown paper. In humid countries and 
seasons, it is desirable to accelerate their dessic- 
cation by an artificial heat. For that purpose, 
we puta number of plants between two planks, 
separated from each other by two or three 
sheets of paper, and place this packet in a stove 
or oven, after the bread is taken out ; this quick 
method does not even alter the colours. When 
they are dry, we change the paper. There are 
lsome plants which are very watery, such as 
\bulbous pfrlants, orchide, &c. and which conti- 
nue to vegetate in the herbals several months 
after they have been placed there. When these 
plants are gathered in the state in which we 
wish to preserve them, we plunge them for a 
minute into boiling water, then put them be- 
tween two leaves of brown paper; they will 
afterwards dry quickly, as the action of the boil- 
ing water will have destroyed the life of the 
plant. 

On cach packet of plants of the same species, 
we put a note, indicating the name the plant 
bears in its own country, the height of the coun- 
try above the level of the sea; in short, the same 
notes which we have required for living vegeta- 
bles. These instructions are extremely impor- 
tant for the geography of plants, to the progress 
of which, Humboldt has so much contributed. 
It is also useful to notice the height of the piant, 
the colours of its flowers, and the odour they ex- 
hale, as these cannot always be learned from a 
herbal. 

Dried fruits should be sent in cases, with a 
ticket which indicates the branch of the plant 
to which they belong. We do the same by gums 
and resins. Pulpy fruits should be sent in spirits, 
each in a separate bottle. 

Herbals and fruits, when they are perfectly 
dry, should be packed in cases covered with) 
pitch, to defend them from mice and insects: 
and it will be prudent to add a little cotton, im 
bued with oil of petroleum, or oil of turpen 
tine. 

It is also desirable to send specimens of useful 
woods. These specimens ought to be about ten 
inches long, and, if possible, the width of the 
tree; we also wish for a longitudinal and trans 
versal cut of the tree: but itis most essential 
to put a number on the wood, corresponding to 
the branch of the tree in the herbal, for bota- 
nists are still ignorant to what trees several o} 
the woods belong which are articles of com, 
merce, 
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Amongst the objects sent to us, we shall, doubt- 
less, find many which we already possess ; stil! 
they may be useful. There are plants in our gar- 
dens which have degenerated, the seeds of which 
itis desirable torenew. There are some which, 
with difficulty, fructify in our green houses, and 
the seeds of which are not in sufficient quantities 
to give toall those who request them. Thus, the 
phormium tenax, or flax of New Zealand, the 
fibres of which are much stronger than those of 
hemp, might 5e plentifully cultivated in several 
of our provinces, where it succeeds perfectly, 
although its seeds ripen with difficulty. 

The plants preserved in herbais, which we al- 
ready possess, may be employed in making ex- 
changes with other countries, and thus establish 
one nomenclature. 

Gums, resins, dye-woods, vegetable produc- 
tions employed in medicine, can be analysed, and 
positive information given on objects which are 
now but imperfectly known. We must allow 
that, notwithstanding all our care, there are al- 
ways some objects amongst our collections which 
are destroyed by time, and which it is useful to 
renew. 

Collections of vegetables, from whatsoever 
country they come, always present something 
new; and there are some places so little known, 
that we desire to receive every thing which can 
be procured from them. 

e will now give a brief list of a few objects 
which would be particularly useful. 
The North of Europe. 
The Lithuanian pine. 
The Northern Coasts of Africa. 

The lawsonia (Fam. salicarix,) the leaves of 
which dye a yellowish red. 

The oak with sweet acorns, (Fam. amenta- 
cea.) 

The pyrethrum. 

The sideroxylum of Morocco. (Fam. sapotz.) 

Senegal. 

The gum-tree of Senegal. 

The detar (detarium.) 

The galega (Fam. leguminosz,) and the indi- 
goes which serve for dycing. 

The Cape of Good Hope. 

The lilacez remarkable for the be 
their flowers. 


The protez and gardenix (Fam. proteacez et 
rubiacez.) 


auty of 


The Isle of France. 
The true ebony wood. 
Madagascar. 
The vahé which yields the gum elastic. 
The Levant. 


The true hellebore of the ancients (heleborus 
orientalis, Fam. ranunculacez.) 

The astragalus (Fam. leguminosez,) which 
yields the gum adragant. 

The balm of Judea. 

The seeds of the weeping willow (Fam. aman- 
tacez,) and a small plant of the male tree. 


Persia. 


The assa feetida. 
The willow called bismith. 


India. 

The salsaparilla of commerce. 

The nelumbo (Fam. hydrocharidez.) 

The nepenthes. 

The terminalia (Fam. elzagnez.) 

The canarium. 

The mangostana (Fam. grettiferz.) 

The kaki (diospyros kaki. Fam, guaiacanz or 
ebenacez.) 


The rose laurel (nerium. Fam. apocynez,) 
which affords a beautiful dye. 

The apocynez which yield the gum elastic. 

The tree which produces incense, and which 
growsinthe environs of Calcutta. 


Carthagena. 


The balsam of tolu, (toluifera balsamifera. 
Fam. terebintacez.) 

Terra Firma and the Mouths of Oronooko. 

The vessels which go to Martinique and Cay- 
enne, having, as we have already said, frequent 
communications with Terra Firma and the 
mouths of the Oronooko, might easily procure 
us the plants we chiefly desire from these regi- 
ons, by asking for them under the names by 
which they are known in the country. 

From Cumana, branches in flower, and ripe 
fruits of the cuspa, which we call jesuits’ bark 
(cascarilla,) and which we must not confound with 
the cuspara of the missions of Caroni. The cus- 
para furnishes the quinquinna (jesuits’ bark) of 
‘Spanish Guyana, called in Europe, cortex an- 
|gusture. 
| The vessels visiting the ports of Guaira and 
Porto Cabello might bring some branches in 
‘flower, and some fruits of the cew-tree (arbol 
\de la vacea,) which resembles the chrysophyl- 
‘lum in the family of sapotex. This tree grows 
near Barbula, between Porto Cabello and Nue- 
va Falencia. It will be highly important to bring 
also several well-corked bottles of this vegetable 
milk, which gives nourishment to the inhabi- 
tants. 

Santo Thomas de Angostura, and the Mouths of) 
the Oronooko. 


The leaves, the flowers, the fruit, and the fari- 
na of the trunk of the moriche palm, celebrated 
amongst the Guaraunos Indians. <A branch with 
the flowers, as well as the fruits, of the cuspara 
or quinquinna of Caroni (cortex angusturz.) 
Branches in flower and fruits of the tree which af- 
fords the almonds of the Rio Negro, and which 
bears the name of almendron or juvia (berthole- 
tia excelsa.) The branches, the flowers, and 
the fruits of the chickichik palm, of which 
they make cordage in the missions of Oron- 
ooko. 








New Holland. 
, Cucalyptus and casuarina (Fam. myrti et coni- 
ere. 

Becides the collections of living vegetables, 
plants preserved in herbals, and products of the 
vegetable kingdom, the Museum possesses an as- 
sortment of tools, machines, utensils, and substan- 
ces, employedin gardening, in agriculture, and 
in rural economy. This assortment, already ve- 
ry rich in the implements of the different na- 
tions of Europe, still requires the tools, &c. of 
other parts of the world. They would be re- 
ceived with pleasure and gratitude. 


| 


! 


BOTANY. 
General Observations. 


The nearer we advance to the equator, the lar- 
ger we find the plants. The most commodious 
size for the paper of the herbarium is from fif- 
teen to eighteen inches long and eight or ten 
wide. We should be provided with several 
planks of the same size as our paper; these 
planks should be formed of two thinner ones, 
their surfaces being glued together; so that the 
grain of the wood of one may go length-ways, 
and the grain of the other breadth-ways, and 
without this precaution they are apt to break. 
We must have either a press, or a proportionate 
number of straps with buckles at one end, which 
will serve to press the packets of blotting- 





paper between the two planks. We shonid 
also have a tin box, and a large book of blot- 
ting-paper, with a loose back, shut with little 
straps, and capable of being carried into the form 
of a knapsack. This bock and box will serve, 
during a journey, fora temporary herbarium. 

When we are stationary, we take the plants 
from the book or box, and place them in shects 
of dry blotting-paper ; between each sheet con- 
taining a plant, we must be careful to place two 
or more dry and empty sheets, and then press 
the whole between the planks with the straps, 
and expose them in adry, warm, and airy place. 
We ought every day to change the damp paper 
for dry, until the desiccation is completed. e 
may shorten this operation a little, by only 
changing the intermediate sheets, and always 
leaving the plant in that in which it was first 
placed ; but in this case the number of interme- 
diate sheets must be more considerable. When 
we plunge saponaceous filants, lilacee orchidee, 
&c. into the hot water to destroy their vitality 
we must always except the flowers; and after 
this process, we must be very careful to change 
their papers. 

Very delicate aquatic or marine plants require 

peculiar care: we must float them in a basin of 
fresh water, and then pass a piece of very strong 
white paper under them, by which we raise them 
slowly and obliquely, that they may remain 
attached in their natural position. If the 
plants are extremely delicate, we must use talc 
or glass. 
When the fruits are of a dry nature, it is often 
more advantageous to leave them in their husks 
without sifting them ; but when the fruitis fleshy, 
we must separate them. 

When fruits are dry and coriaceous, they do 
not require any other preparation than being 
preserved in a dry place, not exposed to the 
sun: and those whose valves open with desicca- 
tion, must be tied round with a piece of strong 
thread. 

If the trunk of atree does not exceed a foot in 
diameter, we should cut a stump a foot long, re- 
taining the bark, with its thorns or spines, if it 
hasthem. Ifthe trunk exceedsa foot in diame- 
ter, we may choose a middle-sized branch for a 
specimen, if it does not differ from the trunk ; 
but if it does, we cut the trunk longitudinally, so 
that we may have one-halfor one quarter of its 
“2 ggpeca but always from the pith to the 

ark. 

When we meet with palms, ferns, or any other 
monocotyledonous tree, we should procure a 
stump of a foot long, whatever the diameter may 
be. If the palm be branchy, which is very sel- 
dom the case, we must cut the trunk six inches 
below the ramification and six inches above. 
Travellers are particularly requested not to neg- 
lect any opportunity of collecting palms, tree 
ferns, dragon-trees (draczna, ) pandanez, or trees 
similar to these. 

In cases where it is impossible to have a por- 
ticn of the trunk sufficient to convey an idea, of 
its size, as the baobab, or the ceiba, we must 
take an exact note of the dimensions. The 
specimens of wood, when fresh cut, should be 
put to dry in places which are neither too dry, 
nor too warm, to prevent them from splitting. 

Roots are enly worth the trouble of collecting, 
when they present any thing remarkable in their 
structure, andthen we take the same precautions 
as for woods. 


Fleshy fungi ought to be treated like fleshy 
fruits, that is to say, preserved in spirits. Those 
whose nature allow them to be dried without 
much alteration, and lichens, ought tobe treated 
like dried fruits ; thatis, either put into an her- 








barium, or dried apart. Ferns, mosses, alge, 























ought to be dried and put into an herbarium. If 
time be wanting, the mosses may all be mingled 
together, and arranged after their arrival. 

n the present state of science, travellers ought 
to pay great attention to the collecting small 
eryptogamia which spring on living vegetables. 
The greater part of the spots or excrescences 
which we see upon leaves, stems, or fruits, are 
worthy of being gathered and preserved. In this 
case, we ought to gather the leaf charged with 
the parasite, and a branch in flower of the 
same tree, to know its species. 

Travellers will render an important service to 
science, by carefully collecting the monstrosities 
or permanent accidents of vegetables ; such as the 
natural union of the organs of the same plant, 
which are generally separate ; the organs which 
are abortive or altered in their form, their number, 
or appearance. ‘These cases being out of the ge- 
neral rule, we cannot prescribe any precise me- 
thod for their preservation ; we can only observe, 
that at the side of each monstrous or diseased 
specimen, another ought to be added of the 
same species, in its usual state, to serve as a com- 

arison. 

By the side of our drawings, it is desirable to 
place a sketch of the general appearance of the 
whole individual; and if it be a tree, to add a 
scale of the size. 

In our descriptions, if accustomed to the tech- 
nical details of botany, we should be careful to 
note those particulars which are not easily seen 
in an herbarium, such as the exact insertion of 
the parts of the flower and the fruit, especially 
when the organs are very small; the precise 
construction of the grain, &c. 

In climbing plants, when any species are) 
found which resemble European, it is particular- 
ly necessary to notice which way they twist 
around their snpport; the traveller, supposing 
himself in the place of the support, his face, 
turned towards the south pole, to ascertain if 
pre ascend from right to left, or from left to 
right. 





An instrument for the convenience of travel- 
lers, the upper edge of which, a, is sharpened 
for cutting specimens of the wood from the 
trunks or larger branches of trees; 6, edged for 
severing the branches out of reach ; c, blunt for 
hooking them down, for the sake of the leaf, 
fruit, or flower. This, with a small spade for 
digging up plants, may be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and the same handle will serve for 
them both. 


—— 


Cattle Show and Fair, No. 3, 
FOR THE EXHIBITION AND SALE 
Of all kinds of Live Steck, Agricultural Imfile- 
ments,and Domestic Manufactures. 

To be held at Easton on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, on Thursday the 7th, and Friday the 
8th days of November next, to commence at ten 





o’clock, in the Morning of each day. 
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The committee appointed on behalf of the 
“Maryland Agricultural Society,” to make ar- 
rangements for a Cattle Show and Fair, for the 
Exhibitiou and sale of Live Stock, Agricultural 
Implements and Domestic Manufactures, have 
resolved that the said Show and Fair, be held at 
the place and times above mentioned, a1 th at 
the following premiums be offered and awarded 
to the owners of the best kinds, that isto say :— 

HORSES. 

For the best Stallion, 
the second best, 
the third best, 

For the best Mare, 


the second best, 
the third best, 
ASSES AND MULES. 
For the best Jack, 
the best Mule, 
the second best, 


CATTLE. 


For the best Bull over two years old, 
the best Bull under two years old, 
the second best bull under two years old 
the third best do. 

For the best milch Cow, 
the second best, 
the third best, 

For the best Hiefer under two years old, 
the second best do. 


$20 
15 
10 
15 
10 
5 


15 
10 
5 


- $20 
15 
10 


the best best yoke of Working Oxen, - 15 

the second best do. - - - - 10 

the best stall-fed Beef, - 10 

the best grass-fed Beef, - 10 
SWINE. 

For the best Boar, < $8 
the second best, - - 6 
the third best, - - 4 

For the best Sow, - ° « 8 
the second best, - - ~ 6 
the third best, - - - ° 4 

SHEEP. 

For the best Ram, - - $8 
the second best, - - - 6 

Forthe best Ewe, - - 8 
the second best, - - . 6 


For the two best Wethers, over two years old, 5 
the two second best do. 
For the two best Wethers, under two years, 
old, 

the two second best do do. 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


For the best Plough, 
For the best Harrow for the cultivation of 
Indian Corn, 
For the best machine, or model of a machine 
for preparing unwretted Flax, for 
the wheel, 
For the best machine or model of a machine 
for threshing out wheat, and other 
small grain ; the cost of which shall 
not exceed $100, 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


For the best piece of Kersey, not less than 10 
yards, 
the best piece of Flannel, not less than 
10 yards, 
the best piece of Cassinet not less than 
10 yards. 
the best piece of carpeting not less than 
20 yards, 
the best hearth Rug, 
the best Counterpane, - - 
the best piece of Sheeting, not less than 
12 yards, 


Go or 


BS 
- 5 


20 


25 


= ~ = 


$5 


Gr 


Gr 


For the best piece of Towelling, not less than 
10 yards, - 
the best pair of knit woollen stockings, 
the best pair of knit cotton stockings, 
the best pair of knit thread stockings, 
Each of asize for men or women. 
the best sample of Butter, not less than 
five pounds, a butter knife with a 
silver blade of the value of - 5 

A statement of the manner of preparing the 
cream and butter will be desirable. 

The above premiums will be awarded only for 
animals bred within the State of Maryland, or 
within the District of Columbia. But male ani- 
mals of the several kinds above specified may be 
entitled to premiums, though bred out of the 
State and District, provided the owner of such 
male animal shall secure his continuance in the 
State of Maryland, to be bred from, for one year 
from the granting of the premium. 

It isto be understood that whenever a premium 
for any specimen of Agricultural Implement, 
piece of Machinery, or article of Manufacture, 
may be claimed merely from the want of compe- 
tion, or where the thing presented for premium 
shall be considered as possessing no merit worthy 
of encouragement, the Judges shall have a right 
at their discretion to withhold such premium.— 
But this regulation shall not extend to Live 
Stock, as the best offered will gain the premium 
without any exception. 

In no case will a premium be given for Live 
Stock, unless the owner shall have notified Mr. 
Samuel T. Kennard, of Easton, of his intention 
to offer for the same, and shall have entered the 
particular animal with him ten days previous to 
the Exhibition, stating himself to be the owner 
of such animal, and the manner of feeding and 
rearing it, together with its pedigree, disposition 
and other qualities as far as practicable. 

Persons having fine animals, though not intend- 
ed to be offered for premiums, will gratify the 
Society by exhibiting them in their field. And 
for the purpose of preparing proper arrange- 
ments, and stalls, for the accommodation of all 
stock offered for premiums or for show, it is 
requested that all persons intending to offer 
stock for show only, as well as those offering them 
for premium, should give notice to Mr. Kennard, 
of such intention at least ten days prior to the 


oy) 


_ a ee 


3| Exhibition. 


All Premiums awarded by the Committee of 
the sum of ten dollars and upwards shall be dis- 
tributed in articles of Plate ; and Premiums be- 
low the sum of ten dollars shall be distributed in 
money or medals: and the Committee, to whom 
the charge of these regulations shall be entrusted, 
shall determine the nature and devices of the 
plate and medals so to be distributed. 

Sales of the Stock and articles exhibited, will 
take place on the second day either at public or 
at private auction. 
By order of the Committee, 
N. HAMMOND, Chairman. 
SAMUEL T. KENNARD, Secretary. 
Easton, August 13th, 1822. 

J Editors of papers in this State and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who are disposed to promote 
the interest of Agriculture, are respectfully re- 

uested to insert this notice in their respective 
ournals 


——< 0 —ar—— 


Selections from late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, received at the Office of the 
American Farmer. 


Kinlet Agricultural Meeting and Sale took 
place on Monday, the Ist of this month, of which 





the best piece of Table Linen, not less 
than 10 yards, 


ie) oo Go wm 





the following particulars have been transmitted 
to usi—None of the New Leicester Ewes or 














17+ 


Theaves sold for more than two guineas a-head ; 


but the North Devon Cattl 
sersat good prices ; a 
which they are held. 
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draft of Devon Cattle only, an 


of £1,080. His 


Lord Ongley, 


Wrottesley, Bart., 
Lechmere, Bart., 
and Mr. Edward Blount, Ww. W. 
Whitmore, a M. P., W. Roberts, Esq., M. 

£sq., W. Owen, Esq., Col. Gata- 
E.sq., Ed. Lloyd, Esq. 
8q., 


P., Sir Anthony 
Blount, Bart., 


P., W. Lloyd, 
cre, 





Morgan, 
let, Esq., Thomas Hill, E 


Grace the 


Lord James Fitzroy, Sir John 
Sir John Boughey, Bart., M. 


ter, Thomas Botfield, Esq., 


and Messrs. Walker, Crump, Crane, 
Potter, &c. were present at the sale. 
happy to hear in this communication, 
clay has been used on some poor tenacious lands 
Mr. Childe, with the most 
ch never let so high 


belonging to 


effects : land of this sort, whi 

er acre, by draining and dressing with 
h is said to have produced 46 bushels 
an acre of Wheat this season ; and in every in- 
stance of its being so used, the advantage has 


as 4s. 
clay ashes, 


been similar. 


ON THE IMPROVED BREED OF SHORT- 


Marton Lodge, near Stockton on 
Tees, June, 28th, 1821. 
In answer to your correspondent whose letter 
rmers’ Journal of the 
beg to assure 
art all the in- 
power on the subject to which 
with your other 
Mr. 


SIR, 


appeared in The Fa 
under the signature HH, 1 
o imp 


inst. 


him that I shall be happy t 


formation in my 


he refers, for J agree entircly 


ee 


HORNS. 


sensible and respectable c 


Rooke, 


same Journal, that ofen and 
elicits truth and promotes 
ossession of 


I am in 
blishes the 
her propensity to 
loe 


whose letter to you appe 


pu 


lood, and perhaps this | 
first time, communicate publi 
of Hubback had an admixture of Alderney or 
man blood; Hubback,t 


root of the improved Short- 


crosses, viz: the 


Kyloe, and the Norman 0 

The sire of Hubback w 
stock of Sir James Pennym 
St. Quintin. 
h Sir James Pennyman’s 
eatedly assured me, that 
at this breed was a cross 
Alderney 


breed from Sir 


mately acquainted wit 
steward, who has re 
Sir James told him t 
old Short-Horns and the 
d accidentally to read 
fourth edition, 
in which at 
“ York- 


between the 


Some time ago I happene 
the ew Farmers’ Calendar, 
avo. published in the year 1802, 
is the following passage :— 
for the Holderness or short-horn- 
d came originally from 
were until 
built; they 


page 393, 
shire is famous 
ed cows. 


have been 


fineness of bone and flesh, by 
with the Norman cattle ; for 
I understand the country is in 
sertions of the late 
are now very excellent a 
many of them are mad 


old.’ 


Such then being the 


mixed breed, 


This large bree 
Holstein and the low countries, and 
of late years too coarse and Dutch 
much improved in symmetry, and 
a judicious cross 
this improvement 
debted to the ex- 
Sir William St. Quintin. They 
nd beautiful stock, and 
e fat at three years 


Hubback was the 


Wm. 





e found ready purcha- 

roof of the estimation in 
Kwo-year oldin-calf Heif- 
ers sold at from £20to £46 cach, and Steers, © 


the same age, as high as £37 a pair. 


Mr. Childe’s 
rounted to upwards 
Duke of Norfolk, 


Sir Edward 


G. Tol- 
the Rev. W. Ot- 
J. Compton, Esq., 
Cartwright, 
We are 
that durnt 


beneficial 


jambee w 
Bolingbroke. 
and Old Phenix the dam of Favourite ; Favour- 


ite was the 


gument. 
et was sold 


ley sheep, 


gin. 
able of the 


gin. 


this breed 





orrespondent, 


blic utility. 


evidence which esta- 
act that the dam of Hubback owed 
fatten to an admixture of Ky- 
etter will, for the 
chly, that the sire 
Nor- 
herefore, who was the main 
united three 
Dutch or old short-horned, the 
r Alderney. 

as descended from the 
an, who obtained the 
I was inti- 


Horns, 


pedigree of Hubback, it 
follows that the improved Short-Horns are a 
the result of judicious crossing. 
sire of Fuljambee’sdam. Ful- 


25th 


ared in the 
liberat discussion 


as 


by favourite, 
et was full of Hubback’s 
of a mixed breed. This fact furnishes an expe- 
rimental proof of the expediency of judicious 
crossing much stronger than any 
It is unnecessary 


Having thus given your correspondent H. one 
practical illustration of the effects of crossing, | 
will add another equally strong and remarkable. 
The late Mr. Bakewell, 
the founder of the breed of sheep called the 
Dishley or New Leicesters. 
of his proceedings, 
time unknown to the public, and I do not remem- 
ber ever yet reading in any publication, any ac- 
acount of their origin. 
known tothe most eminent breeders of the Dish- 


Lincolnshire and the 
of shech. Mr. Robert 
the earliest disciples, anda 
of the late Mr. 
Bakewell once communicated to him their ori-; 
One of the most eminent and most respect-! 
present Leicestershire breeders has! tablishing an orange-grove, 
confirmed tome the ; 

Mr. Bakewell, I believe, has let a ram of 


Thus the 
two striking and memorable instances of cross- 


jing, and I nee d uot, therefore, 


the sire of Old Pheenix and of Lord 
Lord Bolingbroke was the sire 


sire of. Comet, and Comet’s dam was 
out of Old Phenix. Hence Com- 
blood, and was of course 


theoretical ar; 
to mention that Com- 
by public auction for 1000 guineas. 


itis well known, was 


From the secrecy 


their origin was for a long 


It is now, however, 
were a cross between the 
Peak of Derbyshire breeds 
Colling, who was one of 


that they 


large arm chair, 


on Friday night se’night, and the carpet and -va- 


rious articles of furniture taken away. Very for 
tunately one article, which its original owner had 
highly valued, was left behind, on account ot 
its cumbrous dimensions and weight. This wasa 
made by the direction of David 
Garrick, out of a celebrated “* mulberry tree,” 
planted by Shakspeare. 

The bleod horse which won the match on Chat- 


ham Lines on Monday week, by performing ten 


miles iu 27 minutes, was backed to go a mile in 
two minutes on the same piece of ground on 
Thursday se’night, which he lost by three se- 
conds. It is generally thought that the horse 
would have gone the Cistance within the time, 
had it not been for the unfavourable state of the 
weather.—Kentish Gazette. 


De SS 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
« GOVERNOR WORTHINGTON’S FLORI- 
DIAN ORANGERY.” 
St. Augustine, (East Florida ) 
June, 10th, 1822. 
One of the most profitable ways of investing 





most intimate friend 
told me that Mr. 


Bakewell, 
above account of their ori- 


for 1000 guineas the season. 
nI have given your correspondent //. 


add another word 


on that subject. 


I will not quarrel with 
ipondent Mr. Rooke, for 
he gives individually to Mr. Mason’s stock. 
nd him, that the humble writer 
of this letter had the honour to purchase Pe- 


trarch and 
the Ketton 
that I shall 


company. 


with the 


house. If 
dbeatitude, 


Wolsey, 


fordshire, 





will only remit 


produce to him, and in giving him a sincere 
hearty welcome if he wi 


from an old Newcastle Journal :— 
flower of her age, 
ter of thelate Mr. 


of a Aallowed Aeart, 
tants composed her char 
the esteem of her cotemporary 
who meanto model their manners 
of their meritorious monitor.” 

two instances In our recollection w 
near to the above: the one is, “ //enry Hallam 
and faberdesher, at Holborn- 


hatter, Aosier 
1 > the other “ Benjamin 


bridge, A/atton-garden ;’ 


“ Begot by 
“ How high 

The Hop. F.G. 
his garden, 


of the extraordinary weight of fifteen 
A summer-house, 


your worthy corres- 
the preference which 
] 


Countess, and Lily and Peerless, at 
sale, in 1810; and I beg to assure him 


have a great pleasure in showing their 


and 


Iam, Sir, 
Your humble serv’t, 
BART. RUDD. 


ALLITERATION. 


The admirers of alliteration will be pleased 
following character of a youug lady, 
“ Died, inthe 
daugh- 
Harrison, of Wheldon-bridge- 
boundless benevolence de the éasis of 
and harmless Aumility the Aarbinger 
these Christain concomi- 
acteristic, and conciliated 
acquaintances, 
; by the mould 
There are but 
hich approach 


Miss Mary Harrison, 


better than either :— 


butchers, but dy bishops red, 


at his seat of 


founds. 


ll honcur me with his 


his Honour holds ‘is haughty Aead.” 
Howard has this year grown, in 
Elford Hall, in Staf- 
‘a bunch of white grapes which were 


in the grounds of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, at Hampton, was broken open and robbed 


money near this city, and in most parts of this 
province, for a person who is both able and 
willing to wait for the interest of his money, and 
principally fora father of a family, is by es- 
because time and al- 
most time alone will suffice to make it extreme- 
ly valuable. Such an establishment requires on- 
ly the investment of a small capital, and the 
attendance of only two negroes, working under 
the direction of an intelligent white man, 
or man of colour. It will yield, in time, (con- 
sidering the smallness of the sum invested, and 
the few hands which are wanted) a greater re- 
ward than any agricultural produce raised or 
known here, cotton, and even the sugar-cane 
not excepted. 
1. The seed of the China or swect orange tree, 
planted here ona suitable spot, will show its 
two first leaves in 6,7, or 8 weeks, accor- 
ding to more or less rain received. 
2. That young tree will require an easy at- 
tendance during the three or four first years, 
to prevent its taking a bent, and forking or 
branching out too soon. Often also, the 
slender stem will want that a prop or guide 
be given to it, in order that it may grow 
straight and of a proper shape. 

3. When 6, 7, or 8 years old, it will yield 
from 25 to50 oranges. 

Wher 9, it will yield 100 and upwards, and 
thus go on increasing every year. 

When 15, it will yield from 5 to 600 oranges, 
and 

When 20, which is its prime, though not its 
full growth, 1000 oranges. 

When 30 years old, it will, if having always 
been thriving, yield from 1600 te 2000, and 
so goon increasing with age till it will 
yield as many as 6000 oranges, every 
fruitful year, as many trees do in this 
province. That tree lives generally here 

, 100 years, ora little more, and then decays 

gradually. 

4, Oranges sell here generally at 10 dollars a 














Rell, brown dread and éuiscuit dbaker, near Fat- thousand, in September and October, and 
tersea-bridge.”—There is another on Cardinal at $12 50 cts. in November and Decem- 


ber. 
5. Were the ownerto have his oranges boxed up 
roperly, (only 200 in a box, in which 
state they would keep 3 months) and ex- 
orted to Philadelphia, New York, or 
oston, he ceuld always count upon an 
average sale of from 15 to 20 dollars a 
thousand, all expences paid, and all de- 
| ductions made for the oranges which 
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might be.rotten. He could also gain al- 
ways trom 5 to 10 percent, on the em- 


— of his funds being sent backf 


ere. 

6. A square of 6 acres (261,360 feet, or 
510 feet square) will contain 400 orange- 
trees, planted in 4 clusters, A, of 100 each, 

at 20 feet distance from each other, and 

will afford in the centre a suitable place 

for a two story dwelling-house, B, 54 feet 

long, North and South, and 18 wide inside 

for three rooms above and two galleries in 


the length way of the house; space also}. 


for four walks, C, 80 feet wide, from the four 
gates F, to the house, anda walk D, of 34 
feet wide in four directions along the four 
fences, (leaving one foot for the fence) and 
consequently surrounding the four clusters 
above mentioned of 100 orange-trees each. 
@n each side of these walks,. grape-vines, 
young orange-trees from seed and for sale, 
and all kinds of vegetables may be plant- 


ed, and yet leavea convenient road in the} 


centre for the carts to move in. Vegeta- 
bles may also be planted in beds, 6 feet 
wide, taken out of the centre. of each 
North and South walk which is between 
the trees, and there are thirty six such 
walks. 

Each of the four clusters, of 100 trees each, 
ought to have a well, E, in its centre, the 
dwelling house, of course, must have one 
also. 

The lower part of the house, (after re- 
serving two rooms for cooking and for 
washing and ironing,) ought to be kept for 
receiving, drying, and packing up the 
crop:.also to lodge the overseer and the 
labourers: to shelter the carts, and achaise 
if used : to store the implements of horticul- 
ture, the lumber for the boxes for oranges, 
to receive the benches of the carpenters 
making them, the boxes made, &c. 

The stable for two horses and two cows may 
be built against the fences, and also some 
lodging rooms, for the people. 

The dwelling-house, and out houses, the sta- 
ble, &c. ought to be built only with the 
proceeds of the sale of the oranges. The 
ground and its fences-only ought to be 
bought and made at first, with a small 
house of 100 dollars for the overseer, and 
one hut or two for the labourers, until the 
orange-trees yieldacrop. 

7. Such a grove asthis, would, when the 400 trees 
become twenty years old, (and supposing 
them to be in a thriving state) yield at 
least 3000 dollars a year, and if the fruit 
was exported with due care from 4 
to 4,500 dollars, without reckoning the 
proceeds of the sale of the grapes, young 
orange-trees, and vegetables, which might 
be raised at the same time. 

8. An intelligent and industrious man, something 
of a gardener, with two or three negroes, 
will suffice to attend such a grove, and also 
the garden, except in the time of the crop 
of.the oranges, when a greater number of 
hands will be wanted during two or three 
days, from time to time to gather the fruit. 

9, A better plan than that of raising such a 
grove from the seed, would be (as small 
sweet-orange trees cannot be procured 
here) to plant 400 straight and healthy 
sour-orange trees of four or five years of 
age, (which are abundant here) and in- 
graft on them the buds of such China 
orange-trees as are known to yield very 
sweet oranges. 








years, but would cost more money. The the 400 orange-trees, much larger ; 
former plan, therefore, ought to be pur- the same in the four walks .converging 
sued if economy be the principal object, to the house; 
and the latter plan if the saving of time the same in the four walks along the fen- 
be the main point. ces; 

The form which I would recommend, as the} To have more room for stables, pens, store- 
_ eligible, for such a grove is given be- rooms, and lodging rooms along the fen- 
ow. ces. 

10, What I have stated, is derived from men of} To cultivate more grapes, more vegetables, 
practical experience, and is good in all its and to have more-orange-trees raised 
parts, I believe, however, a square of ten from seeds, and for sale every two or 
acres (or 660 feet square) would be far pre- three years, and finally to procure to his 
ferable in as much as it would enable the 400 standard orange-trees, and whatever 
owner else he would raise, more air, heat, and 

To place his 400 orange-trees at 26 feet dis- light, which, with moisture, are well 
tance from each other instead of 20. known to be the great promoters of a 
To. make his 36 beds for vegetables, between strong vegetation. 


square. preferable. 








Figure of the Grove of 6 Acres, or 510 te One of 10 Acres, or 660 feet square, is far 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. ly stripped it from the limbs tothe ground, laying 
bare the whole extent of the body. The utmost 
ON DEBARKING FRUIT TREES. care however, was taken to prevent the knife 
Nottoway, July 18th, 1822, | from wounding the delicate fibres of the wood.— 
DEAR Sir, Not a leaf withered, nor did the appearance of 


In your 13th Number, I notice some observa-/! the fruit, or any other circumstance indicate the 
tions on the subject of barking fruit trees. If the | least deterioration. 

following experiment can be ofinterest or amuse-; It was very soon apparent that a smooth and 
ment, you may dispose of it as you like. Al-| delicate skin was supplying the place of that 
though not conducted by myself, 1 have frequent- | Which had been removed, and which retains its 
ly seen the subject of it, and from the well| smoothness at this time. Acquiring confidence 
known character of the gentleman, I will pledge from his late experience, he ventured the subse- 
myself for its correctness and accuracy. In the quent June to repeat the operation on the re- 
summer of 1816, there were several apple trees ,™aining trees on that side of the yard with simi- 
growing in his yard, which had been transplanted ilar results. Thetrees are very flourishing, and 
about three years. Having heard from some | the fruit very good, as I had an opportunity of 
source that atree barked under particular cir-| W'tnessing to day. 

cumstances, would notonly not die, but would be} Though this experiment fairly proves that the 
improved by it, he was induced to test it on one | trees will not be in the least injured by this man- 
ot his, the fruit of which was not much admired. | agement ;. yet it by no means establishes the fact 





This would advance the crop four or five 


Accordingly on the 20th of June he very careful- j that they will be improved by it. In this case - 
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the trees stand in a yard well set with grass and 
weeds, which probably checked their luxuriance, 
whereas, if they had been in ground occasional- 
ly cultivated, with some others interspersed, on 
which the experiment had not been made, the 
effect would probably have been more apparent. 
May not the Botanist make curious deductions 
relative tothe circulation of the sap from these 
facts ? 
Your’s &c. 
W.J. DUPUY. 

—— 0 ea 

TUNISIAN SHEEP. 

We have great pleasure in recording the follow- 
ing authentic history of an importation of Tuni- 
sian Sheep, and we particularly desire that our 
correspondents would furnish us with accounts, 
as detailed, respecting every importation of 
Live Stock, which has come within their know- 
ledge ; and especially, when the facts so con- 
clusively demonstrate the tendency of agricultu- 
ral pursuits and subjects to inspire all who em- 
bark therein, with a liberality of feeling and 
design which, so far from admitting the idea of 
venal rivalry or sordid monopoly, bid every one 
generously welcome to the fair enjoyment of new 
sources of profit. Edit. Am. Far. 





Belmont, August 14, 1822. 
DEAR SiR, 

In your paper of the 2d instant, I see queries 
respecting the Tunis BROADTAILED SHEEP. 
“ How many were received ? and were any sent 
into other states 2?” 

I have given a full account of these sheep in 
the 2d volume of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Memoirs. My opiiiions continue unaltered ; and 
I had yg orwe the subject to have been ex- 
hausted. have no desire to revive it, further 
than to answer your queries as fully as 
historical facts require ; and that with no per- 
sonal objects. I do sot relate the circumstances 
to blazon my own exertions; but under a per- 
suasion that a useful moral may be drawn i 


them. I am the only person acquainted with | opinion, 


the whole subject, to which I do not mean to 


as|in our volume. 


Considering myself as a kind of trustee; and 
always desirous of spreading through our coun- 
try the benefits of such acquisitions; I refused 
offers of emolument; though no terms forbid- 
ding personal profit, were made. I gratuitous- 
ly dispersed the breed, not only in Pennsylvania, 
but into the neighbouring states; at no small 
trouble and expense to myself. Several victu- 
allers, finding the superiority of the mutton over 
that of all other sheep, buth in quality and price, 
made up a purse and offered any sum I chose to 
fix for the Ram. I refused the preffer; and af- 
ter his covering, during several seasons great 
numbers of ewes sent tomy farm; and there 
pastured and served without charge; he was 
conveyed to my late friend, Gen. Hand’s farm, 
near Lancaster; where he was killed by dogs ; 
after propagating the breed cxtensively. The 
ewe met the like fate, on my farm; having 
yeaned a healthy lamb, at sixteen years of age. 

Chancellor Livingston’s sale of two Merino 
sheep for $3000, gave impetus to the ardour 
which had begun to operate in favour of that 
breed. Had he given them away, the effect 
would have been far otherwise, on the minds of 
both farmers and speculators. Voila leshommes ! 
Fancy paints profits in proportion to price paid. 
Small gains are counted on gifts, or cheap pur- 
chases. 

Discovering the impolicy of continuing (howe- 
ver beneficial my distributions may, at first, 
have been,) gratuitousiy to bestow lambs; and 
of my other modes of dispersing the breed 
without charge; 1 encouraged my neighbour, 
7iomas_ Bones, in raising fine Broadtailed Sheep, 
from my stock, for sale on his own account. He 
did great justice to my confidence in him ; and 
sold considerable numbers; many whereof, at 
their request, I selected for the purchasers. 





The credit of, and demand for 
the sheep, were really enhanced by the prices 
lnaid for them; though those prices were mode- 
jrate, indeed: compared with those of Aferinos ; 


rom! Which overwhelmed the 7unisians, in public 


during the Merino-fever. 
Country people do not value an article given 


give more importance than your inquiries seem) away ; presuming that it is held by the donor 


to elicit. Col. Pickering, with his accustomed | 


candour, has published, in Pou/son’s paper oi 


in small estimation; and in this they are not 
singular. The usual short sighted practice 


the 4th or 5th of July last, what he thought pro- l among farmers, of selling to victuallers, or in 
per as to himself. The paragraph has not his}the market the best lambs and sheep; and 


signature ; but he informed me of his having 
written it; and I mention it, for reasons ope- 
rating with me. 

I understood, from Gen. Eaton, and so did 
Col. Pickering, that eight or ten sheep were 
shipped; but only a pairarrived. Being far pre- 
ferable to the coast sheep, they were procured 
by Gen. Eaton, (as he informed me,) off the 
Dey’s farm in the interior of the country, by the 
Dey’s permission, as a compliment to the United 
States. It was therefore proper that they 
should pass under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. They arrived in the Delaware, ina 

ublic ship; and of course, were placed by Col. 
Pickering in the neighbourhood of the port of 
arrival. It would have been out of character 
with him, (only one pair having arrived) to have 
sent them into any other state; nor would he 
have so done, in whatsoever way he might have 
receivedthem. I was informed that the rest of 
the shipment perished at sea. Capt. Geddes, to 
whose care they were committed, had a cha- 
racter too respectable to permit any supposition 
that he was either negligent or selfish ; yet Gen. 
Eaton expressed much dissatisfaction and cha- 

rin, 

The burthensome, though not regretted, de- 


keeping only those unsaleable ; deteriorated the 
breed most lamentably. My tenants, who had the 
charge of my flock, had their share in this cul- 
pable propensity. Several butchers posted breed- 
ers from my stock, in Jerseyand Delaware. ‘The 
progeny were slaughtered for the market. This 
also diminished the multiplication of the breed. 
Yet I was surpriscd by the information I fre- 
quently received, at the numbers produced 
trom an original pair, even under circumstances 
not always encouraging. 

I know of no other importation of Barbary 
sheep, contemporaneous with the subjects of 
this account. Long after the arrival of the pair 
mentioned ; I was informed that Capt. Baron 
had brought some déroadtailed coast sheep into 
Virgina. But from the accounts of them I had 
heard, they were inferior to the Mountain sheep 
of Zunis: and so areall other African sheep 
which have fallen under my notice. The sheep 
of the Eastern countries, Asia and Africa, are 
generally (with some exceptions,) broadtailed. 

Many years ago I saw, in England, in the 
King’s flock at Richmond, several of the Lati- 
cande. Some of them with cumbrous trailing 
tails, borne on little wheel carriages, dragged 
after them. None of them, in appearance, equal 


Many were sent to South Carolina, as I mention M 


<a, 

ed, and valuable work,—Scheuchzer’s Physica 
sacra,—‘here are plates, admirably executed, 
of victims for the Jewish altars. Among them, 
trailing Broadtails similar to those I saw at 
Richmond. So that there are many varieties of 
the Laticande ; and the success of breeders 
entirely depends on the selection of the valuable 
kinds. 

The name, (as you seem to requireit,) I gave 
to the Ram, was Caramelli, that of the Ewe, 
Selima. They will, perhaps, become memora- 
ble, as the first emigrants to our country, from 
this branch of the extensive family of the Lazi- 
candé. 

Not Knowing, exactly, the object of your que- 
ries; I may have enlarged unnecessarily. But 
you may gather what you deem satisfactory ; 
for any purpose you contemplate. Yours truly, 

RICHARD PETERS. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
ED | <o ee 
ERRATA. 

Our readers will piease :make the following 
corrections in the Address of Col. Thomas Emo- 
ry, page 153, first column, third 4 read, and “be- 
ing unambitious,”—same column bottom 4 read, 
acknowledged “impediments,’—page 155, 2d 
column third 4 read, “inadequate to” the “ ef- 
fect,”"—page 156, third column, fourth 4 read, 
creating ‘“* and applying manure.” 








University of Maryland. 
THE MEDICAL LECTURES will com- 
mence as usual on the last Monday of October 
next, and be delivered— 

Surgery, by John B. Davidge, M. D. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, Nathaniel 
Potter, M. D. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy, Elisha De Butts, 
Anatomy, Granville Sharp Pattison, M. D. 
Materia Medica, Samuel Baker, M. D. 
Midwifery, and diseases of women and chil- 
dren, R. W. Hall, M. D. 

Institutes of Physic, 
M. D. 

By order of the faculty, 

GRANVILLE SHARP PATTISON, Dean. 


Maxwell M‘Dowell, 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 23, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corREcTED WEEKLY. 
Flour from the wagons, $6 25 cts. to6 50— 
Wharf do., $6 25 cts. cash—Wheat, white, $1 20 
to $1 30—Red do., $1 15 to 1 22—White corn, 62 
to 64cts.—Yellow do,. 62 to 64 cts—Rye, 50 cts. 
—Oats, 30to 35 cts.—Shad, trimmed, No. 1. $8to9 
—Untrimmed, No. 1 do., $7 to 8—No. 2, do. $6, 
dull—Herrings, No. 1, $3 50-—No. 2, $3—Beef, 
Northern mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, 
prime do. $9 to $9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cts.— 
middlings, 6to 8 cts——Cotton, West India, per 
lb. according to quality, 15 to 25 cts.—New Or- 
leans prime, 16 to 18 cts.—Georgia, upland, do. 
14 to 16 cts——Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cts. 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—English do., 40 cts.—Flax per lb. 10 to 104 
cents—Hops, fresh, per lb. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per 1b. 9 te 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
Ib. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per lb. 24 to 25 
cts——Upper do., whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do. 
42 cts.—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts.—Ground do. 
50— Turks’ Island, 60—Wool, Merino, full blood, 
er lb. 33 to 40 cts.—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
ommon country do., 20to 20 cts. 

MaryYLanp Tosacco—common kinds very 




















posit, was put into my hands by Col. Pickering. 


to the Tunis Mountain sheep. In my old, learn- 


dull—bright yellow, none in market. 
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PUBLIC LANDS, 


Annropriations of, for the frurfroses of Epuca- 
ee. in all ef He UNITED STATES. 
We some time since received a copy of the 
roceedings of the Massachusetts Legislature, 

in reference to the Maryland Resolutions on 
the interesting subject of providing adequate 
funds, in a// of the United States, for the pur- 
poses of Education, by appropriations of a 
small portion of the public lands; and we would 
have published it before now, if we had not lost 
our copy. When we first missed this, a friend 
and neighbour promised us the use of his copy, 
and some reflections which he had made on 
the subject, whilst he was reading and compar- 
ing the two reports. We freely accepted his 
offer, and now give place to the Massachusetts 
proceedings and our neighbour’s notes; these 
must clearly elucidate the Maryland proposition, 
and they oppose to the Massachusetts objections, 
most powerful reasons for its adoption. 

At the first blush of this project it appear- 
ed to us so fair, and its object so commendable, 
that we gave to it our ready approbation, nor 
entertained a doubt as to the justice of the 
Claim, until its opponents alleged, that “ f’'r 
“ the school lots reserved in the New States an 
“ equivalent consideration had been given to the 
“Nation by the purchasers of public lands:” 
but the examination of this point, so far as we 
have yet been enabled tocarry it, leaves upon 
our mind the most distinct conviction, that an 
equivalent price not only has not been receiv- 
ed or stipulated, but also, that it never was 
supposed, by the purchasers of public lands, 
that they were either paying or promising one. 

We thus frankly submit the matterto the 
consideration of our readers; who will feel a 
lively interest in the progress of a discussion 
that connects itself so immediately with the all 
important subject of general education. 

Edit. Am. Far. 


€OMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


In the Year of our Lord 1822. 


The Committee of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, to whom at a former session, was refer- 
red a Message of His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, communicating sundry Resolutions of 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland, re- 
lative to the appropriation of a portion of 
the Public Lands of the United States, in cer- 
tain cases, to the encouragement and support of 
Common Schools, and other Seminaries of 
Learning; and to whom also, was referred 
that part of the several communications of 
His Excellency to both Houses, at the present 
session, relating to the same subject, and 
transmitting sundry Resolutions of the.States 
of Vermont, New Jersey, and Kentucky, re- 
lative to the same, having according to order, 
had the same under consideration, thereupon 
ask leave, respectfully, to submit the fol- 


lowin 
* REPORT. 


The encouragement and general establishment 
vf Common Schools and the universal diffusion 
of the means of education among all the people 
of this Union, is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and important objects, which can 
now attract the attention of an American states- 
man. The principle upon which the structure 
of government in these States, is founded, both 
in their separate and in their collective capa- 
city, is that of repuesentative democracy. Go- 
vernment is established by the general will, and 
designed for the general gbod. The great bo- 


dy of the people not only virtually hold, but ac- 
tually exercise a great portion of that power, 
which puts in motion all the springs of go- 
vernment. It is essential therefore, that the 
great body of the people should be so far en- 
lightened and instructed, as to enable them to 
make a judicious selection of representatives, to 
inform and interest themselves in the course 
and tendency, the justice and policy of public 
measures, and to form some just estimate of the 
character, conduct, and motives, of those, to 
whom they have confided their political power 
and their civil rights. Rulers also, should at 
all times be able to feel, that they may rely 
with safety and confidence upon the strength of 


ple, may require. 


eople. 


cation, and the majority of the people 


ments of violence. 
fore, that a representative republic cannot be 


neral education. 


have been the case formerly, their title is now 
universally acknowledged ; subject, however, to 
the paramount right of the Aborigines, where 
their title has not already been surrenderec. <A 
brief allusion to these circumstances, will be 
sufficient for the purposes of the present inquiry. 
The early grants made by the English Govern- 
ment to the first colonists in North America, 
were unquestionably made under a profound 
ignorance of the geographical character and 
condition of the country. Most of them were 
extended in terms to the Pacific, or Great 
Western Occan. It was, no doubt, the policy of 
that government, to make these grants large and 
extensive in terms, with the view of anticipating 


enlightened public opinion, to sustain them in|the progress of other European powers, and 
the adoption of all such measures, as justice,|thereby giving greater strength, and a wider ex- 
honesty, and the best ultimate good of the peo-|tent to their own claim of sovereignty, over this 
In a state of society and sys-|part of the new world. 
tem of government, supported neither by accumu-|this utter ignorance of the state of the country, uni-+ 
lated wealth, hereditary distinctions, or military jted toa disposition to make liberal grants, soon ap- 
force, acorrect and enlightened public opinion/peared, in many conflicting claims and contested 
alone can be relied on, to furnish that moral|boundaries. These, however, except in the im- 
and intellectual power, which is necessary to/mediate vicinity of actual settlements, were of 
give activity and efficacy to public measures, and/little importance, because the lands in dispute 
thereby to secure the objects of all government,|were of little or no value. 
the protection, liberty, and happiness of the|which terminated in the conquest of Canada, in 
But where so large a portion of power|/which the colonists bore an active part, and 
is necessarily entrusted to the great body of the|still more during the revolutionary war, in con- 
community, should the rising generation be suf-|sequence of the numerouse military expeditions 
fered to grow to years of maturity, without edu-!which were sent to the northern and western 
thus/frontier, the fertility of soil, and other local ad- 
become ignorant, stupid, and depraved, it is|vantages of the Western and North Western 
quite apparent that, through the arts of design-|Territory, came to be better understood, and 
ing and unprincipled men, they would soon be-}more duly appreciated. 
come the victims of intrigue, and the instru-|the arms of America, towards the close of that 
It is quite manifest there-|memorable struggle, and so lofty their preten- 


The consequence of 


But during the war, 


So triumphant were 


sions, in consequence of the great interest which 


prosperous and powerful, except among an edu-|their cause had excited in Europe, and the con 
cated and enlightened people. sequent aid derived from numerous powerful, 
These considerations are fully sufficient tol/and zealous allies, that at the adoption of the 
awaken a lively interest, and to ensure the/treaty of peace, the American negociators were 
strictest attention to every proposition, which |left almost at liberty to dictate their own terms, 
contemplates the promotion of the means of ge-jin regard to boundaries. 
Your Committee, at the samejby prescribing very extensive limits, that in 
time, are conscious of the propriety and duty|many points, large tracts of territory were in- 
of subjecting the principles of every measure,/cluded within these limits, which were never 
whichis proposed for the adoption of the Le-jclaimed, and scarcely on any pretence, however 
gislature, to a strict investigation, with a view/extravagant, could be claimed by any of the se- 
of ascertaining whether it rests on the safe/parate states. 
grounds of justice and expediency. They are/treaty of peace, in full sovereignty and property, 
sensible that this Legislature representing the|necessarily belonged to all the States jointly, in 
people of the Commonwealth, andthe Congress|their aggregate capacity. After various delays 
of the United States, whose interposition it is{and negociations, between Congress and the se- 
proposed to invoke upon the present occasion,|veral States, all those States having claims un- 


The consequence was, 


These tracts, thus ceded by the 


for the purpose of obtaining the object in ques-/der their antient charters, to tracts of land 


ty of those who are called upon to adopt it. 


cation. 


one, not of favour, but of justice, 


rations of convenience or expediency. 
There seems to be nothing in the circumstan- 


their title to these lands, which can have much 
influence upon the questian. Whatever may 


By the Report and Resolutions of the Legis-|this subject. 
lature of Maryland, a claim is made upon Con-|seems to have been the same, and was well ex- 
gress, in behalf of the old thirteen States, to-|pressed by Virginia, in her formal act of cess- 
gether with Maine, Vermont, and Kentucky, |}ion. 
formed out of territory which has never been|considered as a common fund, for the use and 
the property of the United States, to the ex-|benefit of such of the United States as have be- 
clusion of the new States, for a very large|come orshall become members of the confedera- 
grant of Public Lands, for the purposes of edu-/tion, or federal alliance of the said States, Virginia 
This claim is asserted and urged, as|jinclusive, according totheir usual respective pro- 
and one jportions inthe general charge and expenditure, an” 
therefore, which, if well founded, Congress is|shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of ¢ 
bound to grant, without regard tv any conside-|purpose, and for no other usé 

soever.” 


tion, do themselves exercise but a limited and{beyond the bounds of their actual settlement, 
delegated power, entrusted to them in certain}with a spirit of conciliation and liberality, high- 
measures, and for specified purposes; that it is}ly honourable to them, ceded these lands to the 
therefore necessary to be assured, not only that}United States, in nearly every instance, without 
such object is desirable, but that it is just,/pecuniary consideration. To some of these ces- 
practicable, expedient, and within the authori-|sions, conditions were annexed; but none which 
it is necessary to mention, in connexion with 


The object of all these cessions, 


This provides, that these lands “ shall be 


The induceme 
sions of territory, was 


ces, under which the United States acquired |strengthen the resource 


enable the General Go 
means of paying or scc 
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by the war, more especially that portion of them, 
which was due for military services. : 
Subsequently, that vast tract of territory in- 
cluded under the name of Louisianna, and more | 
recently the peninsula of Florida, were acquir- 
ed by the United States, by purchase; and the 
consideration being paid out of the common 
treasury, these lands unquestionably became the 
common property of the Union. Your Commit- 
tee, therefore, do cordially concur with the Le- 
islature of Maryland, in the proposition, ‘‘ that 
in whatever point of view the Public Lands 
are considered, whether as acquired by purchase, 
conquest, or cession, they are, emphatically, 
the common property of the Union. They 
ought to enure, therefore to the common use and 
benefit of all the States, in just proportions, and 
cannot be appropriated to the use and benefit of any 
particular State or states, to the exclusion of 
the others, without an infringement of the prin- 
ciples upon which the cessions from States were 
expressly made, and a violation of the spirit of 
our national compact, as well as the principles 
ef justice and sound policy.” 
he Legislature of Maryland proceed to in- 
quire how far Congress has acted in conformity 
with the dictatesof impartial justice, in the ap- 
propriations of the Public Lands; and conclu- 
ding that Congress has not so acted, thereupon 
found a very large claim to these lands, in favour 
of the sixteen old States, to the exclusion of 
the new States and Territories, which are de- 
nominated the favoured States. This claim may 
be thus stated. By the laws and regulations 


relating to the survey and sale of the Public 
Lands, hitherto acted on, and now in force, one 
thirty sixth part, being one section out of each 
township of six miles square, and divided into 
thirty six sections, is reserved to be appropria- 


ted to the use of Schools, within such township. 
Certain other appropriations, though of compar- 
atively small amount, and not very distinctly 
stated, are alleged to have been made for Se- 
minaries of Learaing of a higher grade, assumed 
by the Legislature of Maryland, to be in the 
proportion of one fifth of the aggregate amount 
of the reservations for common Schools. It is 
further assumed, that the same system for the 
survey and sale of these lands, will be observed, 
in all future time, until every acre of them is 
sold; an event, of the certain and speedy ac- 
complishment of which, the Legislature of Ma- 
ryland seem to entertain no doubt. (1) Taking a 
computation and estimate upon this assumption, 
in reference to all the lands of the United States, 
not only those which have been surveyed. but 
including all the unexplored surface of the 
North Western Territory, and the more exten- 


sive and unknown ‘regions of Louisiana, stated |ufon it, would be equally valid and the same in 
to amount to between four and five hundred |amount, if appropriations of land for the purposes 


millions of acres, the inference is drawn, that 
the total of literary appropriations, in the new 
States and Territories, will be 14,567,569 2-3 
acres. At $2 an acre, the amount in money, 
will be $29,153,139 1-8. Then, considering it 
as proved, that these appropriations to the new 
States and Territories, does furnish a_ valid 
claim, in justice to the excluded States, to an 
equal quantity of land, in proportion to their ex- 
tent of territory, the Legislature of Maryland 





(1.) Zhe Massachusetts’ Committee appear to 
have fallen into an error in supposing, that the 
Legislature of Maryland “ entertain no doubt” 
of the “ speedy sale” of “ every acre” of the fub- 
lic lands. We have carefully examined the Ma- 
ryland Report, and can find nothing either in the 
language or train of argument, which can author- 
ize the imputation of an expectation so extrava- 
gant and absurd. 


‘land will be “necessary to do justice to the 


come to the conclusion, 
States which have not yet had any.” Such is 
the claim set forth by the State of Maryland, 
in behalf of herself and the old States. 

Your Commitee, in the first place, cannot 
avoid remarking upon the extraordinary nature 
and amount of these estimates and deductions. 
The boundless and trackless regions of Louisi- 
ana, for instance, which are yet not only unex- 
plored, but over the greater part of which, even 
the eye of an American citizen has never wan- 
dered, is taken to be a present valuable and 
available fund, (2) out of which, in their whole 
extent, reservations may be made; and there- 
fore, that the old States have a right to claim 
a quantity of land proportionate to these reser- 
vations, to be set off to them, within the set- 
tled States and Territories. Judging of the ge- 
neral character of that unknown and unexplored 
country, from the few portions of it which 
have been seen, it may be taken to consist 
mainly of vast plains, without wood, scantily 
watered, and serving only for a part of each 





(2.) The Committee, we afipirehend, are under 
an erroneous impression, when they state that the 
** boundless and trackess regions of Louisiana are 
taken by the Maryland Legislature to be a pre- 
sent valuable and available fund.” 
after a diligent examination of Mr. Maxcr’s 
Report, discover any thing of the kind. 

We must confess aiso our surprise at the reason- 
ing of the Committee in several subsequent para- 
graphs. It is founded on the erroneous supposi- 
tion, that Maryland claims for herself and other 
states, an appropriation of frublic lands for the 
hurfoses of education, bearing some sort of pro- 
portion (what proportion is not stated ) to the 
amount of public lands possessed by the U. States. 
Now nothing can apifiear clearer to us than that 
the object of the Maryland Proposition, is to obtain 
of Congress for the States, which have received 
none, grants of school lands, proportionate to those 
which have been made to others. The words of 
the Resolutions containing that propfrosition, are, 

“* Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That each of the United States has an equal 
right to participate in the benefit of the Public 
Lands, the common property of the Uuion. 

“ Resolved, Zhat the states, in whose favor Con- 
gress have not made apfifiropfiriations of land for 
the purposes of education, are entitled to such 
afifrofiriations as will correspond, in a just frro- 
nortion, with those heretofore made in favour of 
the other states.” 

Now is not the principle of these Resolutions, 
nerfectly equitable? If so, the claim, founded 


of education, had heretofore been made in favor a 
one state only, instead of all the states and terri- 
tories, formed out of the frublic lands, and has no 
connection with, or dependence ufron the entire 
quantity of those lands. It says to Congress, 
**you have made grants of land for the promotion 
of education to some of the states; make similar 
granis, and in a just proportion to some of the oth- 
ers.” This demand could have heen made with 
equal propriety, if Louisiana had never been 
purchased of France. 

If indeed, it can be shewn, that the states, which 
have received grants, have paid a consideration for 
them, then the matier is somewhat modified—but 
surely the other states have a right to ask of 
Congress, similar afifprofriations on condition of 
fraying a consideration of equal value. Alt that 
Maryland asks, is for affpropriations “in just 
hroportion,” and leaves it entirely with Congress 


that 9,370,760 acres of jyear, to furnish coarse pasturag 


We cannot,}: 


e to immense 
herds of wild animals, but would be of little 
value were it even nearer to places where some 
settlements have been made. If these lands 
can be taken into the amount, for the purpose 
of swelling the quantity upon which our propor- 
tion is to be calculated, all being taken as it is 
to be of equal value, we cannot perceive why it 
would not be equitable to satisfy our claim out 
of the same lands. But the grant cf a few hun- 
dred, or even a few millions of acres, upon the 
upper brances of the Yellow Stone River, along 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, o: 
even upon the vallies of the Columbia River, 
would hardly be regarded as a favour, by Ma- 
ryland or Massachusetts, especially if they were 
under obligation to survey them for a century to 
come. It is alsoto be considered, that a great part 
of the lands stated to belong to the United 
States, more especially those beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, are still held by the Indian tribes, in 
full property, from whom the Government must 
purchase, before they acquire any right to seil 
them. 

It. seems scarcely necessary to remark upon 
the extraordinary fallacy of fixing the price of 
two dollars an acre, upon those vast tracts of 
waste and unsettled territory. (3) It is true that 
this is, or rather heretofore has been the price 
affixed by Congress tothe Public Lands; but it 
is to be considered, that the expenses of sue- 
veying, and those attending the costly machine- 
ry of the land office system, are wholly borne 
by government; that although two dollarsis the 
gross price, yet with the credits and discounts 
for prompt payment, it amounts to about three 
quarters only of that sum, and more especially, 
and this circumstance wholly distinguishes the 
two cases, that the lands thus sold for two dol- 
lars, lie within settled States and Territories, 
and are in immediate and present demand, for 
the purposes of actual settlement. And it is 
this exaggerated estimate, which has led the 
Legislature of Maryland to the startling con- 
clusion, that the grants or reservations in favour 
of the new States and territories, may be es- 
timated to amount in value, to the enormous 
sum of nearly thirty millions of dollars. This 
sum, we believe, is more than all the monies 
ever received from the sales of the Public 
Lands, from the commencement of the grants, 
to the present time, a period of thirty five years 
of unexampled activity and enterprize ; during 
which, settlements have been formed, and a 
population has grown upon these territories, 
with a degree of rapidity entirely without par- 
allel in the history of the progress of society. 

It is, however, truly observed by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland, “ that the magnitude of the 
appropriations which equal justice requires, can- 
not be considered as a reasonable objection 
to them.” But your Committee are of opinion, 
that the magnitude of a claim, urged asa de- 
mand of right, furnishes a good reason for 
bringing it tothe test of strict inquiry, to as- 
certain whether it is in truth founded upon 
those principles of equal justice upon which 
it is asserted. 





(3.) Have not the Massachusetts’ Committe 
again misapifirehended the Maryland Legislature? 
It appears to us, that the calculation, which they 
consider exaggerated is not intended as an estimate 
of the present, but the future value of the school 
reservations, as is clearly indicated by the use of the 
future tense. And is itextravayant to sufipose, that 
the school lands, when surrounded by a pofiulation 
half as dense as thut of the Atlantic states for in- 
stance, will be worth two dollars fer acre? We 
presume that many of those in Ohio are at this 








to decide what that just proportion is. 


moment worth more than twenty dollars per acre 
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It is assumed throughout the report under 
consideration, that these reservations of land for 
the use of Schools, are to be justly regarded as 
donations or grants, to the several States and 
Territories within which they are situated, that 
they are thus granted for the use and benefit of 
such States, and to be applied to State, and not to 
National purposes. Supposing this view of the sub- 
ject correct, in regard to States already formed, 
and Territories actually peopled ; upon what just 
ground can it be extended to the unnumbered 
States, existing only in anticipation, which may, 
at some future time, be formed out of these va- 
cant Territories, in which a cabin has not yet 
been erected, and towards which the boldest 
of the frontier settlers have yet scarcely made 
an approach? A grant implies parties; there 
must be a party to receive, as well asa party 
to convey. Yet our claim can only be sustain- 
ed, to the extent asserted, by proving ourright 
to demand in present possession, an equivalent 


for these supposed donations to imaginary 
States.* 


But can these reservations be justly consi- 
dered as grants or donations to any State within 
which they lie? A system forthe survey and 
sale of the Public Lands has been adopted, ori- 
ginating in the celebrated ordinance of 20th 
May, 1785, before the adoption of the present 
Constitution, and modified by sundry acts of 
Congress. According to this system, lands in- 
tended to be sold, are surveyed before they 
are offered for sale, being actually divided into 
townships six miles square, and these subdivi- 
ded into thirty six sections, each one mile 
square, and containing 640 acres. One of these 
sections, in each towuship, is uniformly reser- 
ved and given in perpetuity for the support of 
Schools in the township. This plan being 
adopted and made known, before the town- 
ship is offered for sale, it is manifest that 
every purchaser, whether he take the whole 
or part of a township, purchases his land with 
this privilege annexed, and pays a full con- 
sideration for the privilege, inthe price given 
for the land, to which such privilege is thus 
previously annexed. The United States as 
proprietors of a township thus surveyed, offer it 
for sale on these terms; that if a purchaser, or 
company of purchasers, will pay for the thirty 
five sections, at the price fixed, they shall be 
entitled to a grant thereof in fee, and the Uni- 
ted States will forever hoid the thirty sixth sec- 
tion in trust, for the use and benefit of such pur- 
chasers and their assigns, for the support of 
Schools. When land is taken at this offer, the 
contract becomes complete, and the United 
States are bound to execute this trust with fi- 
delity ; and it would be a manifest breach of 
faith, to compel such purchaser, in any shape, 
to pay a further equivalent for the privilege 
thus stipulated and paid for. But it would ob- 
viously be compelling such purchaser, thus to pay 
again for this benefit, if in consequence of such 
reservations, other lands or other funds, should be 
appropriated to the use of all other citizens of 
the United States, from the benefit of which, 
such purchaser should be excluded. Your Com- 
mittee consider these reservations, as one of the 
means resorted to by the government, to give 
value totheir lands, and thus to encourage and 
romote the sale of them. Suppose the United 
tates, upon opening a tract of land for sale, 


through them; would the price paid for such 





frublic lands, the sufifly of which, with the privi- 

* Vide note 2, which shews, that our claim|lege of school lots annexed, (for it is annexed by 
would have been the same, if no donations hadjexisting laws to all the frublic lands us they are 
been made to any but settled states or but onelsurveyed) may be said to be unlimited, while the 


roads, be regarded as a gift or gratuity to the 
purchasers of the land, who should take it upon 
the terms thus offered? Lvery privilege, benefit 
and adyantage, which an owner of property an- 
nexes to it, prior to the sale, and which thus 
passes with the property, as one of its incidents 
and appurtenances, must be considered as a sale 
for valuable consideration, and not as a gilt or 
gratuity. 

This arrangement, by which a portion of the 
Public Lands sold, is reserved for Schools, your 
Committee consider to be, in a high degree, 
wise and judicious. Whilst it serves to encour- 
age the sale of the lands, in the first instance, 
it remains as a growing fund, becoming valuable 
in proportion as the occasion for its application 
arises, by the increase of families within the 
township. Still it is a fund, paid for by the 
owners of such township, which the government 
cannot resume without injustice and breach of 
faith, and for which, it would be equally unjust 
to claim an equivalent from other funds. It may, 
perhaps, be asserted, that the annexation of this 
privilege to lands, does not enhance their value, 
andis not ordinarily taken into consideration by 
purchasers. Such an assertion, however, we 
think would be entirely unwarranted. It may 
be very true, that many individuals buy, without 
entering into any very exact coinpatation of the 
value of this privilege, in dollars and cents. 
But as a general and known incident annexed to 
all lands derived from the public, as a general 
encouragement to settlers, proceeding from 
places where the advantages of school education 
are known, enjoyed, and appreciated, its effect 
is produced in that general aggregate of the 
judgments of men, which constitutes the mar- 
ket price, and fixes an average estimated value 
to such property. Itis probable, therefore, that 
by enhancing this market price, and raising the 
general estimate of Public Lands by the reser- 
vation of the school lot, a full equivalent is ob- 
tained, for every acre thus sct apart, and re- 
served as a trust fund. (4) 

The Legislature of Maryland, appear to have 
anticipated this objection, and endeavour to an- 





(4.) The above reasoning, at first afifiears sa- 
tisfactory and conclusive, but ufion deeper reflection 
and closer examination, it will be found, we apf- 
nrehend, to beunsupfipiorted both in princifile and 
by facts. 

The Massachusetis Committee themselves will 
not refuse to admit, that no consideration has been 
haid for the school lands, unless the fprurchasers of 
the adjacent lands have faid a higher frrice than 
they would have done, if no reservation of school 
lots had been made. 

Let us consider fora moment the principle which 
regulates price. It will not be disputed, we pre- 
sume, that the price of any thing offered for sale, 
without restriction depends upon the relation, 
which supply bears to demand. JInstrinsic value 
does not determine it. Thus air, necessary to ex- 
istence, bears no price because the sufifily is un- 
limited. Diamonds, which contribute chiefly to 
the gratification of vanity and the love of ostenta- 
tion, and but little to frurfroses of real utility, 
bear an enormous price because extremely rare. 
This principle might be illustrated by a thousand 
familiar instances. We daily see the price of Agri- 
cultural frroduce and other commodities, rising 
and falling, as the relation between sufifrily and 
demand alters, without any regard to quality or in- 
trinsic value. Now afifily this principle to the 


swer it, by stating “that this increase of value 
has not been an exclusive benefit to the Atlan- 
tic States, but a benefit common to all the 
States, castern and western, whilst the latter still 
enjoy exclusively the advantage derived from the 
appropriations of lands for literary purposes.” But 
why, we ask, should it have been the exclusive 
benefit to the Atlantic States? ‘These States 
were not the exclusive owners of these lands ; 
they were the common property of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. If, therefore, the pro- 
ceeds of these lands, thus raised in value, go 
into the common treasury of the United States, 
and thus enure tothe benefit of the whole people, 
precise and exact justice is done to all parties. 
It is not to be forgotten, that an individual does 
not cease to be a citizen of the United States, by 
becoming a purchaser of its lands. It is the 
common case of an aggregate corporation, en- 
tering into a contract of sale with one of its 
members. As an individual, he pays into the 
common treasury a full equivalent for the pro- 
perty purchased; as a member of such corpora- 
tion, he enjoys his full proportion of it, according 
to his share in its capital. (5) 

But whatever may be considered to be the re- 
lation subsisting between the United States and 
the purchasers of any township, resulting from 
the school reservations it seems quite manifest 
that such reservations cannot be regarded as a 
grant to any State, or to the freofile of any 
State. The State Governments have no control 
over them, and can make no disposition of them. 
(6) It appears to have been taken for granted, 





unless some local advantage not common to oth- 
ers be attached to them, they would hardly sell 
for an amount equal to the expense of survey and 
office fees, were there no price prescribed by law, 
below which they should not be sotd ? 

Facts we believe, will confirm the result 
at which we arrive by reasoning upfion the general 
frrincifles. Nearly all the public lands, which 
have been disposed of, have been sold at the mini- 
mum, or dowest firice allowed by law. Where 
more has been given, it may be accounted for by 
some local advantage, having no connexion what- 
ever with the reservation of school lots. The in- 
ference then is fair, that the minimum /firice has 
been given, because the law requires it, not be- 
cause theadvantage of school lots has been annex- 
ed—and becomes irresistible, when taken in con- 
nexion with the fact, that military bounty lands, 
which the owners are at liberty to sell at what 
hrice they filease, of the same or better quality, 
with the like advantage of school lots attached to 
them, have been sold and may now be bought for 
twenty-five cents fer acre. 

The above facts, supported as they are, by con- 

formity to the gencral prrincipfile, seem to us to 
offer not only negative but something like positive 
hroof, that no higher price has been given for new 
lands, than would have been given for them, had 
no school lots been annexed: and of course that 
no consideration has been paid for those school 
lots : and that they must be considered to be ac- 
tually and truly, Donations, as they are called in 
several acts of Congress. Nor can we discover, 
either from Reports or frreambles of acts, that 
they ever wereintended by Congress for any oth- 
er fiurpose than to adopt the language of the or- 
dinance for the Government off the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, the fromotion “of religion, morality and 
knowledge” as “ being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the hapfifiness of mankind.” 
(5.) But would a corpfioration act with justice 
and impartiality, if it should grant advantageous 
bargains, { if you will) to a part of the members 
to the exclusion of the rest ?° 








staté. 


demand is limited—and is it not mainfest, that compact witha cenvention of that state, for the 


(6.) The school lots in Ohio were granted by a 
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that the purchasers must necessarily be the set- 
tlers of the Public Lands. But it is cbvious, that 
a citizen of Maryland or Massachusetts may as 
well be the purchaser of these townships; and 
as the reservation enures to the benefit of the 
urchasers, and their assigns, this benefit would 
ye extended to such persons as eifectually, as if 
they were citizens of the State or Territory, 
within which, such lands might he. 

Your Committee would suggest another consi- 
deration which presents itself to their minds, as 
one, of great weight, and which must reduce the 
claim in question, to a very small portion of its 
alleged amount, were it not in other respects well 
founded. If the school reservation can in any 
respect be considered as a grant or donation, it 
can only be so considered, tothe extent to which 
Jands have been actua//y sold, under the pre- 
sent system. Certainly, where a township has 
been sold, with the privilege annexed, Congress 
cannot with good faith, revoke it. But where 
the rights of purchasers have not intervened, 
Congress has an unquestionable right to alter 
this system for the survey and sale of public 
jJands, to recall the standing proposals now by 
law, made to purchasers, without breach of 
faith, and to propose such other terms, as policy 
and expediency may dictate. (7) This, in some 
instances, Congress has done. In some of the 





benefit of the inhabitants of every townshifi in 
the state. [Vide act admitting Ohio inio the Uni- 
on, April 30, 1802.] That compact has been 
extended to all the new states, formed out of the 
public lands. Their Legislatures are in the con- 
stant habit of passing general laws for the regula- 
tion and management of the school lots :—and we 
apprehend that the state governments have every 
sort of control over them, except the fpower of sell- 
ing them, or converting them to other uses, than 
the frromotion of education in each township. 
These school Reservations seem to us to possess 
every attribute of donations, (modified and re- 
stricted in their use, we grant ) to the new statcs, 
or the people of the new states. 

(7.) That the Committee are not correct in 
this position, and that Congress have defirived 
themselves af the frower of”. refusing the school 
grants hereafter, in new states already formed ; 
we refer for proof to the compact alluded to in 
our last note. That compact first grants to Ohio, 
Lot number 16 of every township for the use of 
schools—2dly. Certain valuable salt springs—and 
3dly. One Twentieth part of the nett proceeds y 
the lands being within the state, sold by Congress, 
for making ublic roads, leading to and through the 
state—on condition that Ohio shall not tax any 
tract of land sold within the State by the U. S., for 
five years after the sale, Let it berecollected that 
this compact has been extended to all the states 
formed out of the public lands. So long as the 
‘condition is fulfilled by those states, Congress 
cannot, without their consent, altvr the system of 
school reservation. That condition, framed with 
a view to the system of fiublic sules on credit, then 
existing, where titles were most frequently not 
given till five years, or nearly that length of| 
time, afer sale, though not to be considered in the 
tight of an equivalent price, is nevertheless a 
sufficient consideration ta bind Congress to the 
continuance of the system so long as the condition 
Ws complied with ; but it would be extravagant in 
the extreme to say, that Congress on that account 
are not at liberty to make as favorable grants to 
she other states. IPfthey now have not that liber- 
ty, they had it not afier the above compact was 
made with Ohio, they had it not when the school 

nts were made to the states, subsequently | form- 
ed and admitted into the Union. The grants to 
these statge woudd be void, according to this doe- 


states, let it be abolished by mutal consent. 


early grants, that tothe Ohio Company, and J. 
C. Symmes, a like reservation was made for re- 
ligious objects. Subsequently, this reservation 
was discontinued; and no one ever thought of 
imputing to Congress a breach of faith in this 
particular, nor was any claim ever advanced, In 
consequence of this reservation in behalf of the 
old States. Indeed, it is perfectly obvious, that 
the present system of sale is governed by con- 
siderations of expediency, and is one which 
Congress may discontinue at any moment. 
Should this now be done, what would become of 
allthat part of the claim of the old States, found- 
ed upon a computation of the 400,000,000 acres, 
not yet sold, surveyed, or explored ? (8) 

If then, this claim were well founded, it could 
only be practically asserted at the present time, 
to the extent of that proportion of lands, which 
have been reserved upon sales actually made. 
Because, should Congress discontinue the ac- 
customed reservation, and order a sale of the 
whole thirty six sections in each township, the 
old States would enjoy their full proportion of 
this common A gp in the proceeds of the 
sales, thus brought into the public treasury. 

Considering these school reservations, beyond 
townships actually sold, as altogether contingent, 
depending upon the will and judgment of Con- 
gress, and to be affected by varving views of 
policy, your Committee cannot but regard, with 
extreme surprise, the language of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, in which they speak of the 
whole 14 576,000 acres, being the aggregate of 
what these reservations qwi// de, throughout the 
whole of the unsurveyed territory of the United 
States, as land which, “ has already been given 
to the favoured States and Territories,” and 
thereupon to found a demand for an immediate 
allowance of a proportionate amount in behalf of 
the excluded States. (9) 

Your Committee, however, are far from enter- 
taining a doubt of the purity and uprightness of 





trine—a doctrine, which would not be very accefit- 
able to Illinois, Indiana, &c. if afiplied to them- 
selves, however reconcileable to impartial justice 
it may afifear, when used to exclude the old states 
from the benefit of appropriations for schools. 

If this exemption from taxation for five years, 
of lands sold by the United States, be considered 
injurious to the new states, whose population it has 
a tendency to increase at the exprensc of the old 
It is 
not necessary to the present system of cash sales. 
The old states will not object to its repeal, if it 
forms an obstacle to the extension of school affrro- 
prriations for their benefit ; nor would they, it ts be- 
lieved, if the salt springs and the afipropriation 
for roads, be not an equivalent for the amount of 
taxes, which the new stateshave deen restricted 
from leveying on the very small portion of the 
hublic lands, hitherto sold within them, object to 
Congreas giving an equivalent in some other 
form. 

Cougress, we believe, were never bound by any 
compact with John Cleves Symmes, or the Ohio 
Company, to continue to reserve Lots for religious 
Aurpfoses. 

(8.) Toshew that Maryland makes no claim 
to school lands, “‘ founded upon a computation of 
the 400,000,000 acres not yet sold, surveyed or 
explored,” the reader is referred to Note 2. 

9.) We know not how this, the most extra- 
ordinary of all the numerous mistakes, in regard 
to the Maryland Report, into which the Massa- 
chusetts’ Committee have fallen, could have 
happened ; but the fact is, that the words quoted 
as “ the engage of the Legislature of Mary- 
land,” which that Committee “cannot but re- 





gard. with extreme sirprise,” are not the “lan- 





the motives, in which this proposition originated. 
On the contrary, they firmly believe that the 
Legislature of Maryland, in the claim which they 
have advanced, and those of the other States 
which have given ittheir sanction, have been ac- 
tuated by an honest, but very ardent desire to pro- 
mote a highly interesting and laudable object, 
that of education ; but through the zeal and ear- 
nestness with which this object has been pursued, 
they have been led to overlook the unsoundness 
of the principles upon which this extraordinary 
claim is asserted. But the allowance of this claim, 
looking asit avowedly does, for large donations to 
some of the states, to the exclusion of others, if 
not fully established, and clearly shewn to rest 
upon principles of strict right, would be a palpa- 
ble violation of the dictates of impartial justice, 
so eloquently and powerfully urged by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland. 

Your Committee ask leave to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to one more topic arising 
out of the subject committed to them, which is, 
the ratio upon which it is proposed to distribute 
the lands among the old States, should they be 
granted by Congress, in pursuance of this claim. 
The Legislature of Maryland proposes that thev 
should be distributed among these States in pro- 
portion to their respective superficial extent. (10.) 
This rule seems not only to be entirely arbitrary, 
and founded on no principle of equity, but re- 
pugnant to the general spirit and design of the 
cessions of the respective States, and a violation 
of the express condition upon cessions were made 
by Virginia, that these lands, namely, should 
enure to the benefit of all the States, * according 
to their usual respective proportions in the gen- 
eral charge and expenditure.” ‘This wasthe lan- 
iguage used during the existence of the confedera- 
tion, and wasatthat timeentirely appropriate. It 
isnot now strictly accurate to speak of these lands 
as the common property of the States ; but con- 
formably to the spirit and principles of the pre- 
sent Constitution, they are rather to be regarded 
as the property of the people of the United 
States, directly and fully represented in Con- 
gress. According to these principles, upon the 

resent system, the proceeds of lands are brought, 
into the treasury, and enure to the benefit of the 
citizens, in the exact proportion in which they 
contribute to the general charge; therefore, the 





guage of the Legislature of Maryland,” and are 
not to be found in the Maryland Report or Reso- 
lutions. 


(10.) That the Committee are mistaken in 
supposing, that the Legislature of Maryland pro- 
poses, that the lands, claimed for the old states, 
should be distributed amongst them “ in propor- 
tion to their superficial extent,” is manifest from 
the words of the Maryland Resolution, which is 
as follows, to wit: ‘“ Resolved, that the states, in 
whose favor Congress have not made affrropiria- 
tions of land, for the frurfiose of education, are 
entitled to such appropriations as will correspond, 
in a just proportion, with those heretofore made 
in favour of the other states.” 


It is moreover manifest from the phraseology 
of the above resolution, that the Legislature of 
Maryland did not take upon themselves to decide, 
butleft it, as was proper, entirely to Congress to 
decide what is the just proportion, by which the 
distribution of the lands or their froceeds should 
be made, and to prescribe the conditions, if any, 
should be deemed necessary, and the form ac- 
cording te which grants should be made. In short, 
the Legislature of Maryland simply assert the 
justice of the claim, but do not presume to point 





out the mode in which justice shall be done. 
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lands, if distributed, must equitably follow the 
same proportion.* RS 
It is hardly to be presumed, however, that it is 
seriously in contemplation to grant the land itself 
to the sixteen States, respectively. Should eight 
or ten millions of acres be thus granted, with 
liberty to the several States to dispose of them, 
as they might think fit, it is very certain that so 
many sellers coming into the Jand-market at 
once, would not only depreciate the value of their 
own lands, but entirely derange the present sys- 
tem of land sales, by the United States, and di- 
vert that source of revenue from its present chan- 
nel, for many years tocome. To avoid this 
ruinous system, it would, probably, be proposed 
to pay in cash, a certain proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Public Lands. But in this 
case, it would be necessary to replace the same 
sum from other funds, so that in point of fact, it 
would be quite immaterial whether these sums 
were paid out of those proceeds specifically, or 
from any other public monies, being in either 
case,a general charge on the treasury. Wheth- 
er land therefore, or money, be distributed, no 
other equitable rule of proportion can be tollowed, 
than that of contribution to the general charge, be- 
cause in cither case, the amount thus taken, must 
be replaced by such contribution. Nor does it ap- 
pear of the slightest importance whether those 
who are entitled to receive, happen to be closely 
settled on a small surface, or thinly scattered over 
an extensive territory. Extent ot surface, there- 
fore, can furnish no safe or equitable rule of dis- 
tribution. But it is, perhaps, easy to perceive the 
error, in which this proposed ratio of distribu- 
tion arose, and to trace it to that general delu- 
sion, if the expression may be indulged, in which 
this extraordinary claim itself originated. ‘he 
aggregate of these school reservations, being a 
portion of each township surveyed, for sale, must 
of course, be in exact proportion to the nuinber of 
these townships. As a benefit promised to pur- 
chasers, this was the just proportion. Had such 
reservation been designed principally as a gift or 
gratuity, to inhabitants or settlers, independent of 
their interest in the lands, a different proportion 
would naturally have presented itself. (11.) This 
circumstance throws additional light upon the 





* Vide Note 11. 


(11.) It is apparent from the last note, that 
Maryland does not propose,as the Massachusetts 
Committee suppose, that the school lands, if 
granted to the states, which have received none 
heretofore, or the proceeds of them, should be 
distributed amongst them according to “extent 
of surface ;” and we agree with that Committee, 
that *‘extent of surface, can,” in those states 
“ furnish no safe or equitable rule of distribution.” 
The case, however, is different in the states form- 
ed out of the public lands. Eatent of surfuce in 
these furnishes the best guide for arriving at an 
equitable distribution, in reference to population, 
the subject of education. Let it be borne in mind, 
that the school grants in these states are reserva- 
trons in fierfretuity of lots number 16, in the cen-~ 
tre of each township. These lots can never be 
sold. ‘Their value, as a fund for the promotion 
of education, depends upon the rent which they 
will bring. In unsettled townships, they will 
bring none. In townships, thinly settled, where 
land in fee simple can be purchased cheap, they 
will bring but little. But they will command a 
high rent in townships thickly settled, where of 
course the price of land in fee simple will be 
high and rentable tand of course in demand. In 
short, c¢leris faribus, the rent of these school 
lots will be in frofortion to pofiulation—their 
value therefore, as a fund for th support of 
schools, will be in proportion ta fofulation, an 








cidental merely to the grants to which they were 
annexed, and of course, co-extensive with 
them. 

Such are the views, which your Committee 
have felt it their duty to submit to the Legisla- 
ture, relative to the most important question, 
arising out of this subject. The further claim, 
founded on the suggestion that donations of lands 
have been made to certain States, for the sup- 
port of Seminaries of Learning of a higher grade, 
may perhaps stand on a footing somewhat dif- 
ferent. Seven townships appear to have been 
granted for this purpose to several States and 
Territories, and others may have been granted, 
of the circumstances attending which, and the 
considerations upon which they were made, your 
Committee have not been able to obtain precise 
and satisfactory information. They are, how- 
ever, sO unimportant in point of amount, as not 
materially to affect the general question.’ If the 
reservations of the thirty sixth part of the 
Public Lands, for the support of Schools, are not 
of a character to sustain the present claim in be- 
half of the old states, the proposition of the State 
of Maryland must entirey fail. A general de- 
sire to promote the great object of school educa- 
tion, will not be sufficient to justify an affirmative 
decision on this proposition. It is a question of 
strict right, between parties having adverse 
interests, the decision of which may involve 
consequences deeply affecting the future peace 
and harmony of the Union. ‘The form in which 
this claim is made, as well as the claim itself, 
appears calculated to awaken jealousy and dis- 
cord. Some are denominated the favoured, and 
others the excluded States. The latter are re- 
presented to be powerful, having one hundred 
and sixty-nine Representatives in Congress ; the 
former feeble, having only seventeen Representa- 
tives. The question is ultimately to be decided 
by these Representatives, having themselves 
an interest in the question. As a question 
between parties thus situated, it becomes an 
imperious duty to waive all considerations of 
interest, policy and expediency, and to decide 
only upon those unerring principles of justice, 
which can alone ensure harmony and safety.— 
The question, whether Congress has power, and 
whether under any circumstances, it would be 
adviseable to exercise it, in making appropria- 
for the encouragement and support of schools and 





will increase with it ;—an advantage incident to 
the local situation of the new states, carvedout 
of the public lands, which cannot be extended to 
the old states; for, when the lands appropriated 
to their benefit, shall once be sold, the fund be- 
comes fixed and cannot increase. 

The grants therefore to the new states, though 
in form they are proportioned to territorial extent, 
operate beneficially in a ** just proportion,” ac- 
cording to fcofulation, aud of course as respects 
those states, in entire conformity with the spirit 
of the condition of the cessions, by Virginia and 
other states, to wit: that these lands should 
enure tothe benefit of the states, “ according to 
their usual respective proportion in the general 
charge and expenditure” which is in proportion 
to Representation in Congress, and of course in 
proportion to population. 

Perhaps the best rule of distribution of the 
proceeds of the school lands amongst the states, 
which have had no grants, after Congress. shal! 
have determined the aggregate amount of land, 
to which they are equitably entitled, as between 
them and the other states, would bea Ratio, com- 
hounded of actual frofiulation and territorial ex- 
tent, weight being given to territorial extent, on 
account of future population... , 








other seminaries, for the common use and bene- 
fit of all the people of the Union, is one of an 
entirely different character, upon which your 
Committee feel confident, that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts will be ready to act with prompt- 
ness and liberality, whenever that question is 
idistinctly presented. 
| Your Committee would have felt more entire 
confidence in the result of their enquiries, had 
not opinions of an opposite character been ex- 
pressed by those, for whose judgment they enter- 
tain the highest deference and respect. This 
circumstance has induced them to examine the 
subject with all the attention which other engage- 
ments would permit, and to assign reasons which 
‘have influenced them, at much greater length 
than would otherwise have been proper. But 
believing that the proposition of the Legislature 
of Maryland cannot be sustained upon just and 
satisfactory grounds, and that the adoption of it 
by this Legislature, would be attended with con- 
sequences, highly injurious to the harmoay and 
best interests of the Union, they ask leave to re- 
commend the adoption of the subjoined resolu- 
tions. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

For the Commmittee, 
January 21, 1822. LEMUEL SHAW. 

REsoLvED, That the Public Lands of the 
United States, are justly considered to be the 
common property of the Union, and that no State 
can justly claim any exclusive appropriation of 
them. 


i 





‘of land in townships offered for sale by the Unit- 
ed States, for the support of schools in such 
townships, in pursuance of standing laws, can- 
not justly be considered as a donation to the States 
within which such lands are situated, and cannot, 
itherefore, entitle any other State to demand any 
land or other donation by way of equivalent. 

RESOLVED, That His Excellency the Gover- 
inor, be requested to transmit copies of the fore- 
|going report and resolutions to the Governors of 
jthe several States, with a request that they will 
‘communicate the same to the Legislatures there- 
of, respectively ; also to each of the Senators 
and Representatives of this Commonwealth, in 
Congress. 

N. B. Those who feel an interest in the im- 
portant subject of the foregoing Report, and wish 
tocompare the argument contained therein with 
those in the Maryland Repor*, may see the latter 
report at large in the American Farmer, vol. 3, 
page 81. 





HORTICULTURE. . 

POMARIUM BRIFANNICUM, 

An Histurical and Botanical account of Fruite, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philipia. 
—Second dition. 

(Continued from page 170.) | 








DATE.—DACTYLUS. 


Tree, Phenix Dactylifera. In Botany, of the 

Diecia Triandria Clases. 

The paim-tree is a native of the eastern coun- 
tries, and has been known to grow in the deserts 
of Arabia and Syria from the earliest ages.— 
Dates appear to have been the first food which 
the Israelites found in the wilderness of Shur.— 
“* And they cameto Elim, where twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm-trees , and 
they encamped there by the waters.” 
chap. xv. verse 27.) The ancients esteemed dates. 
next to the vine and olive. 

- The palm-trees are very lucrative tothe Arabs 
and other inhabitants of the desert, where the 
fruit forms a principal part of their food, particr- 





RESOLVED, That the reservation of certain lots - 


A Species of the Palma, or Palm 1 ree—Date - 
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larly in all that part of the Zaara which is near| Amongthe trees of Egypt, there is none mor®, 
Mount Atlas, where they grow but little corn,/common than the date-tree, both on the sands asi 
and chiefly depend on this fruit for subsistence —}well as on the cultivated districts. It requires no; 
In this part of the world, forests of date-treesjattention, andis very profitable, the fruit being 
may be seen, some of which are several leagues} in great demand, particularly that in the neigh-} 
in circumference. The Grecian and Roman au-!bourhood of Rosetta, which is delicious. The, 
thors have given full accounts of this fruit. It is)/branches are cut off with the dates upon them 
related that Alexander’s army having met with before they are thoroughly ripe, and thrust into) 
dates of such a delicious quality, many, who,baskets made for the purpose, which have no 
could not forbear eating too plentifully, died.—! other aperture than a hole, through which the’ 


trees of the forest, so as it might see,” says the 
poet, “the male palm-tree at Brindisi, it then be- 
gan to bear fruit in abundance.’ M. Geoffrey 
makes no doubt but that the tree then only began 
to bear fruit, because it was in a condition to 
catch on it’s branches the farina of the male 
brought thither by the wind. 

It may appear to many persons almost incre- 
dible, that the poller of the male flower should 
be conveyed to so great a distance ; but that it 


. . r - 4 4 . - ~ Z a 
There is one kind of date described by the an-jbranches project. The dates thus packed up, should be attracted by a tree of it’s own species, 
cient authors, that would inebrate and overturn/ripen in succession, and boats are laden with; will not create so much our wonder, when, with 


the brain. them, and sent to Cairo. 
The Babylonian, or Royal Dates, were most) brought to Englandin this state? ; 
esteemed: these, in ancient times, were reserv-| ‘The timber is so durable, that it is thought in- 
ed for the kings of Persia, and are said to have!corruptible by the natives. It is used for making 
grown only in one hortyard or park at Babylon, beams and implements of husbandry, as_ also for 
which was annexed to the Persian crown. The javelins, and the trees often grow to a hundred 
dates at Jericho, in Jewry, were also in high es-'feet in height. ‘There are but few trees which 
timation with the ancients, who made both bread ‘are used for so many valuable purposes, and I 
and wine ofthem. Pliny, who has written at great!know of none where the sexual distinctions are 
length upon this fruit, mentions forty-nine kinds'so evident. It isthe female tree which produces 


of dates, varying according to the country where 
they grew ; some of which were white, black, 
or brown, some were round, others in the shape 
of a finger, some very small, and others he de- 


scribes as being as large as the pomegranate.—; 


One species of the date, the Lotus, was much 
cultivatedin Italy, and is by some supposed to 
be the fruit by which the companions of Ulyses 
were enchanted, and forgot their native country. 

Italy, and the coast of Spain, have been re- 
nowned for palm-trees more than two thousand 
years: “but the dates,” says Pliny, “ never come 


the fruit, and on which account it is cultivated in 
greater numbers ; but in order to obtain the fruit, 
the orientalists, who live upon it, plant male 
trees also ; and it is no uncommon practice for 
their enemies, in time of war,to cut down the 
male trees, which prevents the others from pro- 
ducing dates, and causes famine. The number of 
female trees cultivated in Asia, is much greater 
than thatof the males, the former being more 
‘profitable. 

| ‘The sexual organs of the date-tree grow upon 
‘different stalks ; and when they are in flower, 


to maturity or ripeness, nor were they ever;the Arabs cut the male branches to impregnate 
known to grow without being planted :” this|the female blossoms: for this purpose, they 
caused him to state that they were foreign trees. make incisions in the trunk of each branch which 


The Arabs eat dates without seasoning, for 


o°? 

they have a very agreeable taste when they are 
fiesh, and afford wholesome nourishment.— 
‘These people dry and harden them in the sun, 
to reduce them to a kind of meal, which they 

eserve for food when they undertake long 
journeys across the deserts ; and they will sub- 
sist a considerable time on this simple nourish- 
ment: pieces of thedate-bread diluted in water 
afford arefreshing beverage. ‘The Arabs like- 
wise strip the bark and fibrous parts from the 

ung date-trees, and eat the substance that is 
in thecentre. Itis very nourishing, and has a 
sweet taste, and they call it the marrow of the 
date-tree: they also eat the leaves when they 
are young and tender, mixed with lemon-juice, 
as a salad. The male flowers are also eaten, 
whentender, inthe same manner. The fruit be- 
fore it is ripe is somewhat astringent, but when 
thoroughly mature is of the nature of the fig.— 
A white liquor, known by the name of date-milk, 
is drawn from the palm-tree. To obtain it, all 
the branchesare cut from the summit of one of 
these trees; and after several incisions have 
been made in it, they are covered with leaves, in 
order that the heat of thesun may not dry it; 
the sap then dropsinto a vessel placed to receive 
the liquor. The milk of the date-tree has an 
agreeable swect taste when new: it is very re- 
freshing, and is given evento sick people. Thus 
has Providence reared a blessing in the sandy 
desert for the wanderer. 


Even the stones of dates, though very hard, 
are not thrown away ; they are bruised and laid 
in water to soften, when they become good food for 
sheep and camels. 


The Egyptians make an agreeable conserve of 
the fresh dates and sugar. The Arabs weave 
mats and other things of the same kind from the 
old leaves ; and from the filaments which arise 
from the stumps of the branches, they fabricate 
both ropes and sails. 


ithey wish to produce fruit, and place in it a stalk 
,of male flowers: without this precaution, the 
|date-tree would produce only abortive fruit. In 
{some partsthe male branches are only shaken 
lover the female blossoms. ‘This practice was 
|known to the ancients, and isaccurately descri- 
‘bed by Pliny, who says, “‘ if the male tree be cut 
ldown, Ais wives will afterwards become barren, 
land bare no more dates, as if they were widows. 
So evident is the copulation of the sexes in the 
date-trees,” says he, “‘ that men have devised to 
make the females fruitful, by casting upon them 
the blooms and down that the male tree bears, 
and sometimes by strewing the powder which he 
yields upon them.” 

| Linnzus, in his Dissertation on the Sexes of 
|Plants, speaking of the date-trec, says, “A fe- 
male date-bearing palm, flowered many years at 
Berlin, without producing any seeds ; but the 
Berlin people, taking care to have some of the 
blossomsof the maletree, which was then flow- 
ering at Leipsic, sent them by the post ; they ob- 
tained fruit by these means ; and some dates, the 
offspring of this impregnation, being planted in 
my garden, sprung up, and to this day continue 
to grow vigorously.” 

Pere Labat, in his Account of America, men- 
tions a tree which grew near a convent in Mar- 
tinique, that produced’a great quantity of fruit, 
which came tomaturity enough for eating: but 
as there was no other tree of the kind in the isl- 
and, it was desirable to propagate it, but none of 
the seeds would grow. He conjectures that the 
tree might probably be so far impregnated by 
some neighbouring palm tree, as to render it ca- 
pable of bearing fruit, but not sufficient to 
make the seeds prolific. 

M. Geoffrey cites a story from Jovicus Ponta- 
nus, who relates, “ that, in his time, there were 
two palm-trees, the gone a male, the other a fe- 
male, inthe wood Otranto, fifteen leagues apart ; 
that this latter was several years without bearing 


Could they not be;the least reflection, we must bc satisfied that the 


glutinous moisture on the stigmata of flowers, has 
an attraction for the polien of the anthera of it’s 
kind only; else, when a variety of flowers were 
blossoming at the same time, we should have 
the rose impregnating the lily, and the wheat 
giving it’s generating powder tothe poppy. All 
animals and insects, when left to nature, couple 
with their kinds. Vegetables do the same, al- 
though it is now clearly ascertained that it is 
possible to make the stigmata of one blossom re- 
ceive the pollen of another, if it is prevented 
from taking that of it’s own species; and thus 
we have within these last few years so great a 
variety of new flowers and fruits. 

The date-tree grows very rapidly, and will 
produce fruit in some countries in the third year, 
while in others it is from four tosix years before 
it begins to bear: when arrived at maturity, it 
makes no change, but remains in the same state 
for three generations, according to the account 
of the Arabs. Like most other fruits, the date 
requires cultivation to have it good, as the fruit 
which is produced from trees which have been 
raised from seed is poor and ill-tasted, while 
those trees which «re reared from the shoots, 
give dates of good quality. 

The flowers of both sexes come out in very 
long bunches from the trunk between the leaves, 
and are covered with a spatha which opens and 
withers : those of the male have six short stami- 
mina, with narrow four-cornered anthers filled 
with farina. The female flowers have no stami- 
na. 
Dates are imported into this country in a dried 
state, similartodried figs: when in good condition, 
they are much esteemed, and fetch a high price, 
At the present time, they are sold for five shil- 
lingsthe pound, although inferior kinds may be 
bought much cheaper for medicinal purposes, for 
which they are principally used in England, be- 
ing considered hard of digestion, and often caus- 
ing the head-ache to those who eat them in 
quantities, and they create scorbutic complaints 
as well as the loss of teeth. In medicine, the 
qualities of dates are to soften the asperities of 
the throat, to assuage all immoderate fluxes of 
the stomach, and to ease disorders of the reins, 
&c. The oil and phlegm render them moisten- 
ing and good toassuage coughs. They stop vomit- 
ings and fluxes, and are good for the piles when 
taken inred wine. ( Barham. ) 

They are principally brought from Africa, E- 
gypt, and Syria, but the finest come from Tunis. 

Near Elete, in Spain, there is a wood consist- 
ing of two hundred thousand palm-trees, bearing 
dates. These trees furnish a curious traffic: 
the branches of them are bound up in mats to 
bleach the leaves, which in time become white ; 
they are then cut off, and sent in ship-loads to 
Genoa and other parts of Italy, forthe grand pro- 
cession of Palm Sunday. There is a great trade 
in them with Madrid also, where every house 
has it’s blessed palm-branch. The dates seldom 
ripen so thoroughly as to keep well. 

Hughes, in his Natural History of Barbadoes, 
speaking of the date-tree, says, “‘ The straightest 








any fruit ; till at length, rising above the other 
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and youngest branches, which grow near the 
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summit of the tree, are much used here by the|subject, would not permit me to determine the|the body of the grain—Stacks, made as usual 


Jews, upon their feast of Tabernacles : these they 
usually gild, and adorn with various flowers, and 
then carry them in procession to their synagogue. 
He adds, “ whether this is the same kind of 
palm that was used by the Israelites, we know 
not, or whether it is not here succedaneously 
used as bearing the nearest resemblance to it.” 
( To be continued. ) 


— 0 
ON THE FLY IN WHEAT. 

We submitted the following letter and the speci- 
mens which it contained, to the examination 
of Professor Green of Nassau Hall; who has 
obligingly noticed the subject, and promises 
some further remarks. 

Edit. Am. Far. 





TO THE EDITOR UF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Culfiefifer County, 1 hats 
( Va.) May 28, 1822. 


precise genus of insects, to which these ani- 
mals belong. 

There is a curious fact ccnnected with this 
subject not generally known to farmers, and 
which has led to some little mistakes. There 
is a fly called the cerafhron by naturalists, 
which is often seen in swarms among the wheat 
about the same time the depredations are 
made by the Hessian Fly. This insect is not 
quite so large as the other, and may be distin- 
guished frem it by the wings, which are four in 
number; the common fly being furnished with 
two only. The ceraphron so far from being 
injurious to the crops, is a great protection to 
them ; for it deposits its egg within the body of the 
larvaor germ of the Hessian Fy, which it evenr- 
tually kills for its own support; so that whole 
crops of wheat which might otherwise have 
been destroyed, are thus saved. After the cer- 
aphron has deposited its eggs, their wings are 
thrown off, so that it appears like the common 
ant; and this curious fact has led many to be- 





DEAR Sir, 
Enclosed you will receive a few blades of 
wheat, and by examination you will fine that « 
deposit of eggs has been made by the Fly in a) 
mode not heretofore mentioned by any one. 
The germs are noW in the maggot state, and 
occupy an apparently comfortable position in 
the substance of the blade, and most generally 
the top blade. You will find them between the 
surfaces, which are membranous, a fact which 


lieve, that the Hessian Fly is nothing more than 


a species of that insect. 


Your’s respectfully, 
J. S. SkinnER, Esq. JACOB GREEN. 
—— 0 <a 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


DISEASES OF HORSES, THE “ BIG HEAD.” 





I never before observed. As they progress, 


‘“* Informationis wanted with regard to a dis- 


feeding on the green pulp, they enlarge the) ease of horses known in this part of the country 


cavity or bag, and the leaf then exhibits the 


by the term “ big head.” The disease commen- 


appearance called “ fircd,” which must proceed ces with swellings, apparently of the bones of 


either from an absorption, or change of the co-,the face, on each cheek a few inches below the 


lour of the pulp. hether 


the season, or,eyes, attended with a slight discharge of pale 


some adventitious circumstance, has produced|bluish mucus from the nostrils. 


this aberration; or, whether its consequences 
will be more or less injurious to the farmer, 
must be left for time to disclose. The injury 
is most prevalent in rank wheat. 

Your’s respectfully, 


PHILIP THORNTON. 





Princeton, August 16th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

It would afford me much satisfaction to be 
able to communicate any useful hint on the in- 
teresting subject of your letter, and its enclo- 
sures: 1 fear, however, the amateurs of Natu- 
ral History will be able to assist but little in 
the extermination of so formidable an enemy to 
our wheat crops, as the Hessian Fly. If the 
devastations made by this insect are ever ar- 
rested, it will in all probability be done by the 
practical farmer. The fact which your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Thornton, communicates res- 
pecting the ¢ituation in which the fly has depos- 
ited its eggs, near the tof: of the blades of wheat, 
is to me entirely new, and upon enquiring 


“‘Isthis the disease described under the name 
of Glanders? Is it contagious? Are mules lia- 
ble to be affected by it? is it curable, and by 
what means ? Should any person offer the infor- 
mation above solicited it will be thankfully receiv- 
ed by we 2. 

Milledgeville, Geo. 








Editorial Correspondence. 
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Extract of a letter to the Editor of the American 
Farmer, dated York Town, Va. August 19th, 
1822. 

;CORN, WHEAT AND COTTON CROPS.— 

CORN MILLS, &c. 

A severe drought now oppresses us—Up to the 
ithird week of July, our cora crops were more 
| promising than at the same period of time, and 
jearlier by twenty days than in any former crop 
of my recollection ; but our fine prospects are 
jat an end ; the forward corn crop upon our dest 
lands, will it is believed, by the most observing 
and intelligent farmer, reach not more than half 





among some of our most intelligent farmers, I'a crop—and the corn planted late, and on thin 
cannot find that they ever witnessed a similar ‘cold land, or on light spare soil, can never re- 
phenomenon. The fly I have always been led cover; rain now, cannot aid the forward corn ; 
to believe was particularly careful, not only in jt is too much advanced ; nor can it assist the 
selecting the interior of the plant to deposit its Jatter corn crops, because there are no shoots 


eggs, but also in placing them near the bottom, 


or root, so that when the /arva or maggot was) 


excluded from the egg, it would find itself sur- 
rounded by the soft and nutritious part of the 
plant, on which it supports itself during the 
winter. From this circumstance taken in con- 
nexion with the fact, that the instincts of ani- 
mals with regard to their offspring, vary but 
little, I am induced to believe that the blades 
of wheat you sent for my examination have 
been injured by some other insect than the com- 
mon Hessian Fly; and the impertect state of 


the specimens, and my limited knowledge on this 
> 


‘to fill, and the stalk itself is so dry and parched, 
that the circulation of the sap or fluid, is impeded 
—We are now busily engaged in gathering fod- 
der, or corn blades, earlier by three weeks than 
has been known in this section of the State, 
for years ; never within my recollection. Such 
are our prospects for a crop of Indian corn. 

The wheat crop, lately, and now getting rea- 
dy for market, is far short of the general ex- 
pectation, andthe individual hopes of the farm- 
er. Itis the practice of lower Virginia, to stack 
their small grain around perpendicular poles, 
in various parts of the field, most contiguous to 





with us, and by our best stackers, have this year, 
yielded in wheat but very little more than half 
the supposed contents. We have much straw ; 
little grain, and the majority of farmers, whose 
average crop would reach four hundred bushels, 
and on which they calculated with certainty, 
will not this s*sson, have more than two hundred 
bushels! 

Cotton crop promises well. In this section of 
Virginia, our attention to cotton is confined to a 
sufficiency for domestic consumption—we never 
attempt acrop for exportation, for two reasons ; 
we have not any cotton machines for cleaning the 
wool from the seed ; and our extensive fields of 
Maize or Indian corn, and a full crop of wheat 
also, preclude the possibility of attending to a 
cotton crop, sufficiently extensive to make it a 
chief object—not that our climate or soil are ad- 
verse to the growth of cotton ; but that our lands 
are equally productive in vegetables, nutritious to 
man and beast. 

Is there to be had in Baltimore, a Corn Ma- 
chine for grinding Indian corn into meal and 
homony by horse power ?—is it approved, or has 
it been in use with you ? are there such machines 
of different sizes ? and what are their prices ?* 

Very respectfully, 
THOMAS GRIFFIN. 





* Information on this subject will be thankful- 


.ly received—especially from Farmers, who can 


speak from their own observation—and inventors 
of such Mills would find it to their advantage to 
furnish us with descriptions and drawings. 

Edit. American Farmer. 


WEEPING WILLOW. 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent, dated 
Wilmington, N. C. 24th July, 1822. 

I observe this beautiful Tree has been attack- 
ed by a writer in the American Farmer. From 
aremark I met with many years ago, that “ in 
Priestley’s opinion, the Willow was the greatest 
absorbent and corrector of bad air,” I have planted 
them all round that part of my rice field which 
is nearest my dwelling and negro settlements. 
My people are very healthy, and although I 
move from hence to Smithville, ten miles down 
the River, six weeks or two months later than 
my South Carolina friends do from their Rice 
plantations, and later than any one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wilmington, who has a summer re- 
sidence—and although I visit it almost weekly 
through the fall, I experience no inconvenience. 
In my 66th year, i do notrecollect having kept 
my bed a whole day in my life. 

B. S. 





Extract to the Editor of the American Farmer, 
dated King and Queen county, Virginia, 14th 
August. 

*Qur crops in this neighbourhood are suf- 
fering to the most alarming degree from the 
drought. ‘The wiieat crop is very deficient both 
in quantity and quality, and the corn which a 
few weeks ago was unusually promising, is 
now withering rapidly, beyond the power, I 
believe, of beingaretrieved by the most friend- 
ly seasons which could be desired. 

Another extract, from Montgomery county, 
Md, states :—* That the drought still continued 
unusually severe in that neighbourhood, and 
that every kind of vegetation was destroyed— 
that the water for drinking and culinary pur- 
poses, in many instances, was not to be had 
within two miles of their dwellings; and that 
their stock also suffered very much from this 
‘great inconvenience.” 
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Extract from a correspondent at Raleigh, N. C., 
August 8th. 

“Our corn crops are uncommorly promising, 
but the great quantity of cotton under cultiva- 
tion will make provisions scarce and dear.” 

EEE aE 
COARSE SALT. 

We yesterday received from Col. Wheeler, of 
Salina, as a sample, a small box of Salt, made at 
his works at Salina by the process of slow evap- 
oration, by means of heated tubes passing through 
vats of salt water. This, we are told is alto- 
gether a new invention in the history of making 
salt, and for which Col. W. has, or is about to 
procure a patent from the United States. The 

rocess is a simple one, and may be described as 
Eilows :—There are two cisterns, or vats, made 
of plank, the upper cistern 50 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, the under one 50 by 25. The salt water is 
pumped into the upper cistern, and there brought 
to a salting state, so astocrystalize all the sul- 
phate or carbonate of lime, and settle the same. 
The Water is then drawn into the lower cistern, 
where it 1s heated by means of fire operating on 
the tubes, which are of cast iron, to about 100 deg. 
Far. till it forms chrystals, some larger, others 
smaller, but all of a cubical form. One small fire 
warms both cisterns, by operating on the tubes. 
The water in the upper cistern is sometimes as 
hot as 150 deg. Far. 

We are unable to say with what facility salt 
may be manufactured on this plan ; but we are in- 
formed it can be made with much less expense 
than by the usual mode. The sample sent us is 


very superior, and resembling, in some respects, 
bes salt—Onondaga N. Y. Register. 
——— EE, 


the St. 
THE SEASON. 


We hear of one farmer in New York raising}, 


3000 bushels of wheat this season, his acres aver- 
aging forty bushels each ; and we have been told 
of other instances of unusual ingathering of ear- 
ly harvests. Throughout Wew England the 
fields are loaded with excellent Indian corn; un- 
commonly fine crops of rye, barley, and oats, 
have been well housed. Potatoes, and all the 
other vegetable tribes, promise abundance in size 
and superiority in quality ; and the orchards in 
almost every direction are literally breaking 
down with the loads of rich fruit with which 
they are burdened.— Boston Gaz. 
— 6S 

THE CROPS. 

We have the pleasure to state, says the Vir- 
ginia Roanoke Sentinel of the 17th inst. that the 
crops in this section of the country, are superior 
to what they have been for many years: every 
person we meet with says, he hasthe largest and 
finest Tobacco he eversaw. Corn is already en- 
gaged at one dollar per barrel, and it is the gen- 
eral opinion it may be cone at any time be- 
fore it is cribbed at $1 25. We have understood 
that one or two neighbourhoods in this county, 
have suffered by the drought; but even those 
neighbourhoods will make amply sufficient for 
the support of their families. We have heard 
that the counties of Franklin, Patrick and Henry, 
have been as much favoured as this. We con- 
sider the crop safe, saving hail storms, gusts, 
freshets, &c. 

—— eae 
From the N. Y. Statesman. 
MAMMOTH VEGETABLES. 

Mr. Editor, I saw a match for your green 
gages the other day, ina bunch of ONIONS, and 
they not Ty ae in Wethersfield, or any other 
part of New England. This bunch or rope con- 
tained 64 onions, red and white alternately, and 
weighed 23 Ibs. I bought several ordinary bunch- 


7 lbs. each, twice the standard of Connecticut 
onions, at eight cents per bunch. They are 
raised on Long Island, and are of a Spanish seed 
or growth not heretofore seen in the market— 
and exhibit, I think, an improvement on that va- 
luable esculent, equal to Cobbett’s amelioration 
of the ruta baga. HORTI. 


FROM THE BOSTON GAZETTE. 
MANURE FROM SWINE—HOW TO IN- 
CREASE THE QUANTITY. 

The dung of swine is very rich and fat manure, 
and so cold as to ferment very slowly. It is so 
rich and oily as to be double in value to neats 
dung. It will render the most dry and hungry 
soils exceedingly fruitful in a wettish season, as I 
have found by experience. It resists the ill effects 
of drought and does most service in a hot country. 
By its steady and gradual supply of a rich nour- 
ishment it is particularly adapted for the growing 
of hops, pumpkins, running beans, and every plant 
which has long vines. Nothing can equal it for 
the growing of potatoes ; it has produced me more 
than a peck in a hill, on the poorest hungry sands; 
orrather, I might say, straw only a little impreg- 
nated with the dung of hogs has done it. Thisis 
so strong a manure, that it answers well when 
mixed with a large proportion of ea 
straw or other bibulous substances. 
incredible how great a quantity of good manure 
may be obtained, by supplying a hog stye with 
rubbish to mix with the dung. I have heard of 
forty loads of manure being made in the year by 
means of one hog stye, and I have no doubt of its 
being practicable. 

HORSE SHOEING. 
Putting shoes on horses while the shoe is hot, 
1S denounced in a late English paper as a very 
bad practice, and is the occasion of a great deal 
of lameness, by rendering the feet tender. The 
shoes should be entirely cool. 


AMERICAN ISINGLASS. 

A manufactory of this useful article has been 
established at Cape Ann by Mr. Wm. Hall, late 
of this city. The material for manufacture is ob- 
tained from fish taken from our coast. The 
specimens of isinglass manufactured at Cape 
Ann have been used by the brewers and confec- 
tioners in our city, who consider it fully equal if 
not superior to the imported.— Pat. 


TID PARE. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 30, 1822. 


FINE FRUIT. 

j= The Editor of the American Farmer 
thankfully acknowledges the receipt of a basket 
of fine Fruit, from his friend and correspondent, 
Joun Wi tts, Esq. of Oxford, Caroline county, 
Mad.—It being much superior to the fruit gener- 
ally Drought to this market, particuarly the 
Pears, of which there were several varieties, he 
presented the same to Mr. REuBENs PEALE, the 
worthy and enterprizing proprietor of the Balti- 
more Museum, who exhibited it last week. We 
selected the place, where we supposed those 
who felt an interest in such matters would have 
a good opportunity to view it, and we understand 
a large concourse of people, who attended this 
place of fashionable resort, expressed high and 
general satisfaction. 


MARYLAND TOBACCO. 




















Mr. FippEmon Rosi zg, of St. Michales’, Tal- 


es of 48 large and small, which weighed about]6 and $8. 


Mr. Rolle is a young planter, this 
being the first crop raised under his superinten- 
dance, and wasof excellent quality. We believe 
this is the highest price obtained this sea- 
son for Eastern Shore Tobacco, and is a just re- 
ward for good and judicious management. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corREcTED WEEKLY. 


White Wheat, $1 20 a 1 25—very first quali- 
ty, white Wheat, well cleaned, would probably 
bring $1 30—Red, do. $115 a 1 20—Corn, 68 a 
70—Rye, 50a 55 cts—Oats, 35 a 40 cts.—Flour 
from the wagons, $6 37 a 6 50—Wharf, do. $6 
25, 90 days—Shad, from $6 50to 8 50—Her- 
rings, $3 25 to 375—Beef, Northern mess per 
bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. $9 to 
$9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cents—middlings, 6 to 
8 cents—Cotton, West India, per Ib. accord- 
ing to quality, 15 to 25 cents—New Orleans 
prime, 16 to 18 cents—Georgia, upland, do. 14 
to 16 cents—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cents, 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—Enelish do., 40 cts.—Flax per lb. 10 to 10} 
cents—Hops, fresh, per lb. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per lb. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
lb. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per Ib. 24 to 25 


rth, weeds,|cts——Upper do,, whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
It is almost |Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.-Cadiz, do, 
42 cts.—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts.——Ground do. 
50—Turks’ Island, 60-—Wool, Merino, fuii blood, 


er Ib, 35 to 40 cts.—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
ommon country do., 20to 20 cts. 


Virctnia Tospacco—5 hhds. Richmond, sold 
the last week, at $7 75. 


—=_—_—<—————eee ee 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


I wish to sell two valuable tracts of land, lying 
in York county. One containing 800 acres, bor- 
dering on York river ; this land is well suited to 
the culture of all grain crops and tobacco. On 
the shores the river continually throws up large 
quantities of Kelp, which has been found an ex- 
cellentmanure. There is within a hundred yards 
of the buildings, an excellent summer fishery, and 
oysters are taken in abundance throughout the 
winter ; most buildings necessary to a farm, are 
erected on the land ; a large quantity of marl is 
found on this farm ; a large peach and apple or- 
chard now bearing fruit. This farm may be con- 
veniently divided (if required) into two neat 
farms of 400 acres each ; with a portion of mea- 
dow, and a sufficiency of wood landtoeach. The 
soil on the river is a shelly loam. 

The other farm I will sell, contains 450 acres. 
This land adjoins, in part, the town of York, and 
extends to York river; to this tract belongs a 
valuable shad and herring fishery ; a variety of 
fish are taken thro’ the spring, summer and au- 
tumn months ; and oysters through the winter: 
This farm is level, and well watered; a mea- 
dow of thirty acres is attached ; houses for ne 
groes, barns, and corn houses are erected; it 
has also a good st oo orchard: On this tract 
two extensive pits of shell marl are found, which 
are believed to be sufficient to manure the whole 
tract. 


These lands will be offered for sale at public 


auction, on the 3d Monday of September next, 


being York court day, when the terms will be 
made known, and accommodating to purchasers. 

THOMAS GRIFFIN. 
Yorktown, Va. August 9. , 
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We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Wright, of 
England, for a copy of “the Graziers’ ready 
reckoner,” and we have his assurance, that the 
most confident reliance may be placed in its ac- 
curacy ; he told us that he would not fear to pur- 
chase or sel] extensively by this guide, which has 
passed through three English editions, and has 
in that country gone into very general use. The 
author of the tables, gives the required weight 
of animals in stones, and we have converted 
these for the use of our subscribers, into pounds. 
—Editor American Farmer. 








The Graziers’ ready reckoner, or,a useful guide 
for buying and selling cattle, being a comfilete 
set of TABLES, distinctly frointing out the 
Weight of Black-Cattle, sheeft, or swine, from 
forty two, to eighteen hundred and twenty, by 
measurement ; together with directions, shew- 
ing the particular parts where the Cattle are to 
be measured. By Georce Renton, Ber- 
wickshire Farmer. The third edition. Ber- 
wick : firice two shillings and sixpence, ster- 
ling. 

PREFACE, 

Having been often solicited to publish the fol- 
Yowing Tasies of this Reapy REcKonER, I am 
now prevailed ontodo so. I by no means take 
the praise of them as the inventor; but have un- 
dergone a laborious task in making out the cal- 
culations, which may be of use to the public.— 
For frequently the Buyer and Seller are at a loss 
even in concluding a bargain, by not being judg- 
es of the weight of the article they are treating 

bout. 

. I have begun with the Calculations at three 

stones,* which may be as low as is necessary for 

those who have a swine or calf to sell: and who 
by no means have had such practical experience 
as to bejudges by theeye. It may likewise be of 
service to those who have a beast above the 

common weight of cattle; they may obtain a 

knowledge of his value, almost to anicety, by ta- 

king the following dimension, and considering the 
value per stone, sinking offals. ‘ 

Take a string, put it round the beast, standing 
square, just behind the shoulder blade, measure 
on a foot rule the feet and inches he is in circum- 
ference, this is called the girth; then with the 
string measure from that bone the tail which 
plumbs the line with the hind part of the but- 
tock, direct the line along the back to the fore 
part of the shoulder blade, take the dimensions 
on the foot rule as before, which is length, oppo- 
site these figures stand the pounds, 

The girth and length of Black Cattle, Sheep, 
Calves or Swine being exactly taken, according 
to the directions given above, and wrought by de- 
cimals ; would occasion a multiplicity of figures ; 
which would be very troublesome in comparison 
of the following Tables, which will answer ex- 
actly to the fore quarters of any of the foremen- 
tioned cattle, sinking the offal, 

To bring these useful! Tables into as small a 
compass as possible, I have not taken notice of 
the half inches, which confines them to the one- 
fourth of the figures. But to bring them to that 
point, when a beast measures half an inch, either 
in girth or length ; itis only taking the difference 
of the leading figures. For instance, a beast 
measures in girth 6 feet 24 inches, length 5 feet 
4 inches, the weight of 

Feet. Inches. 
6 S ceccue CF 


6 S tack its Ge 
Difference — 
19 





~— 


* Of fourteen founds cach. 


To render the following small treatise as ge- 
nerally useful as I can ; and to prevent the possi- 
bility of making any mistakes in taking the di- 
mensions of the Cattle in improper Places; I 
have engaged an ingenious engraver to represent 
the figure of an Ox, pointing out the particular 
places where the dimensions must be taken, in 
order to ascertain their weight, and I flatter my- 
self it will be avery useful Addition, 
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a 





706 lbs. 
To a generous Public I now commit it, and 
hope, that, however it may succeed, the good- 
ness of my intention will be a sufficient Justifica- 


tion of my conduct. 
GEO. RENTON. 



































Girth. length; Weight.jGirth. length )Weight. 
F. I. | F,I. | pounds.} F. I. F. I. | pounds. 
26/2 0 42 }210\/2 7 69 

21 43 2 8 71 
2 2 45 2 9 73 
2 3 46 2 10 76 
2 4 48 211 77 
2 5 50 
2 6 52 |211/2 0 56 
2 712 0 45 21 59 
21 46 2 2 62 
2 2 48 2 3 63 
23 50 2 4 66 
2 4 52 2 5 69 
2 5 53 2 6 70 
$s 56 27 73 
27 57 2 8 76 
2 9 78 
2 8/2 0 46 2 10 80 
21 49 211 83 
22 50 
2 3 53 |3 0]2 0 60 
2 4 55 21 62 
2 5 57 2 2 64 
2 6 59 2 3 67 
27 60 2 4 70 
2 8 63 2 5 73 
2 6 76 
29/2 0 50 2 7 77 
2 1 52 2 8 80 
2 2 55 29 83 
2 3 56 2 10 85 
2 4 59 211 87 
2 5 60 
2 6 63 |3 1/2 0 63 
2 7 64 21 66 
2 8 67 2 2 69 
2 9 69 2 3 71 
2 4 74 
210;2 0 53 2 5 77 
21 55 2 6 80 
2 2 57 37 81 
2 3 60 2 8 84 
2 4 62 29 87 
2 5 | 64 | 2 10 90 
2 6 67 i 29% 99 














Girth. jlength Weight. 
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Take the half of 19 which is 95 added to 678 


iGirth, rej 
——e SE * it will make 687.5. irth. length | Weight. 








P. 5.) F. 3. | pounds. | F. 1. | ¥. 5. pounds. 
3219 95 13 7/210 122 
. | 3 13 | 125 
3 '2 0 66 | 30, 199 
Pe. 3 69 | . tr 
* 4 71. | $3 Q | 13 
}2 3 74 | 3 3 140 
lo 4 77 | 3 4 | 14° 
2 5 eo | 
; 2 6 83 | 3 9 3 101 
12 7 85 | 2 4 104 
‘> @ 83- | Ss 108 
}2 9 91 | 2 6 11° 
2 10 94. OF 116 
| 211 97 2 8; 419 
13 0 99 | 2 9 125 
. 2 10 126 
3 2 0 70 211 130 
21 73 3 0 134 
2 2 76 3 1 139 
2 3 80 | 3 2 141 
2 4 83 i 146 
2 5 85 $4 150 
2 6 88 $4 155 
2 7 91 3 6 157 
2 8 94 
29 97 | 5 2 4 109 
2 10 99 2 5 1138 
211 102 | 2 6 118 
$ 6 106 27 122 
: 2 8 125 
3 2 3 3 2 9 129 
2 4 87 2 10 $3 
l2 5 90 211 137 
12 6 92 3 0 141 
| 97 95 2 146 
i2 8 98 3 2 142 
|2 9 102 $3 153 
2 10 105 3.4 157 
2 11 108 3.5 161 
3 0 111 3 6 165 
3 $. 3 88 1310/2 4 113 
2 4 91 3 5 118 
2 5 94 2 6 123 
2 6 98 | 37 126 
27 101 2 8 130 
2 8 104 2 9 134 
2 9 108 2 10 139 
2 10 111 2 11 143 
211 113 3 0 147 
3 0 118 3 1 151 
= 2 120 3 2 155 
3 2 123 5 3 160 
23 126 3 4 164 
3 4 132 3 5] 468 
3 6 
3 2 3 92 - 
2 4 95 |311]2 6 129 
2 5 98 3 7 133 
2 6 102 2 8 137 
27 105 2 9 141 
2 8 109 2 10 146 
i232 9 112 211 150 
' 2 10 116 3 0 154 
2 11 119 Ss *4 158 
3 0 123 3 2 162 
3 3 126 3 3 167 
3 2 129 3 4 1 
$ $3 133 : 5% po 
3.4 136 3 6 179 
a 1 
3 2 3 97 3 8 pr 
2 4 99 
2 5 104 | 4 2 6 134 
2 6 108 2 7 138 
ZF 111 2 8 14% 
2 8 113 2 9 147 
2 9 118 4 2 10 157 
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ee. — Weight. Girth. ~_r Weight. Weight. Girth. Girth |length. |Weight. Girth. caw \ 
pounds.| F. 1 . I. | pounds. pane pounds.| F. I. i 4 a Bs tt Pe 
2 11 155 3 5 214 2 10 414 '4 9 398 4 0 381 4 10 
3 0 161 3 6 220 211 | 220 1410} 402 4 1| 389 411 
2) oe o eee ae 3 6) 227 411] 412 4 2| 396 5 0 
uty Ror 4 ee 3 1] 232 5 0; 420 4 3] 405 5 1 
3 4 178 3 10 941 8 2] 239 4 4) 409 a 
3 5 182 $ Sj] 245 3 6) 3Ot 4 5] 421 5 3 
> 6 188 2 8 174 3 4] 252 $:Fi on 4 6! 428 
3 7 192 29 179 3 5| 258 § 8; 318 4 71) 437 15 8/4 
3 8 196 2 10 185 8 6] 265 $ 9; 325 4 8] 444 4 
3 9} 202 211 190 3 71 270 $10; 332 4 9| 452 4 
310} 206 hh 8 8] 277 311 | 337 410| 461 4 
oe) 140 3 9! oof 4 9] 283 4 0} 343 411 | 469 4 
Pe 144 $s 3 213 10 290 4 | 354 5 60 476 4 
2 8 148 3 4 217 3 11 295 i 4 2 358 7 Ss 484 4 
2 153 3 5 223 4 0O 302 | 4 3 368 5 & 493 4 
2 10 158 3-6 228 4 1 308 4 4 375 4 
211 a : : om 4 2, 3815 | 4 5 | 382 3 8; 360 + 
3.0 08 ’ '4 6} 891 8 9! 368 41 
Tont \ies ee oe 3 0} 234 4° 7'{ 398 3.10} 377 41 
3 3| 189 311 256 3 1] 239 4 8| 403 S11 | $85 5 
3 4 186 4 0 262 . = 246 |}4 9 412 4 0 393 5 
35 190 3 3| 253 410] 419 4 1] 399 5 
3 6 196 2 8 181 3 4] 260 431] 423 4 2] 407 5 
i 200 29 186 3 5 | 9267 5 O| 454 4 3} 416 5 
s @ 204 2 10 192 S-a 273 44 4.24 
5 9} 210 2aiy 1% 3 7) 279 15 3 6| 312 4 5] 433 !5 9/4 
ded tiivate 5 3 8| 286 3 71 319 4 61 441 4 
ps aha 3 9} 293 3 8] $26 4 7| 449 4 

a te ine 310] 300 3 9] 333 4 8| 456 4 
2 8 154 3 4 225 3 11 307 310] $42 4 9 465 4 
2 9 158 3 5 231 4 0| 314 3 11 | 350 410] 472 4 
2 10 164 3 6 237 4 | 319 4 O]} 360 4 ll 482 4 
211 168 3.7 242 4 2] 326 4 1] 365 5 0] 490 4 
3 0 174 3 8} 248 4 3] 332 4 2{ $72 5 1; 498 4 
<a Re + 4 4] 339 4 3] 381 4 
3 3] 188 3111 266 4 4) 388 | 5 $8] Sri 4.3 
3 4 193 4 0 971 3 0] 244 4 5] 395 8 Oi 3879 4 1 
3 5 197 3 1! 249 4 6] 403 $3 10| 389 5 
3 6 203 4.2 188 3 2 256 4 7 410 3 11 398 5 
13 7 207 2 9 193 3 31] 263 \4 8 | 417 4 0} 406 5 
3 8} 213 2 10 199 $ 4! e270 14 9] 426 4 1] 414 5 
~F + Gee ~~ ed ae 3 5) 977 410} 433 4 2] 423 5 
‘=; Pt ee 3 6| 984 411} 440 4 3 |. 431 | 
9 6 150 3 2 293 3 7] 291 5 O| 448 (4 £) 438 |5 10: 4 
2 7 155 $.3 228 3 8] 298 4 5| 448 | 4 
2 8| 161 3 4] 234 3 9] 305 3 6! 323 4 6| 456 14 
2 9 165 3 5 239 310] 311 3 7| $30 4 7) 465 4 
2 10 171 3 6 246 $11 318 3 8) 339 4 8, 472 4 
2 a : . te 4 0] 325 3 9] 346 4 9} 482 + 
3 0 . ; a 4 1) 332 310] $54 410] 490 4 
i Pe 4 2] 337 311] 361 411 | 500 4 
3 3 196 $ 11 276 4 3] 346 4 0; 370 5 O]} 508 1 4 
3.4 202 4 0 281 4 4] $51 ; ‘ a : ned 4 
3 5 207 ‘ - a 
3 6 211 2 8 193 3 6] 294 4 3] 393 41 
$3 7 216 2 9 199 3 7! $01 4 4! 400 $ 8] 382 5 
3 8 221 2 10 206 3 8| 307 4 5| 412 3 9} 391 5 
3.9) 227 4 $ 9] 314 4 6} 416 3 10 | 400 5 
iy ah Ot ae it EM =~ 310] 321 4 7/| 494 3114 410 5 
2 6 157 3 2 930 S11] 328 4 8/ 451 4 O| 420 5 
27 161 3.2 235 4 0| 336 49 437 4 1 427 5 
2 8 167 3 4 242 4 1] 342 410} 447 4 2] 435 ls 
2 9 172 = ie 248 4 2] 349 411] 455 4 3) 444 
2 10 178 3 6 255 4 3| 353 5 Of} 462 4 4] 452 '5 11/4 
2 11 183 3 7 260 4 4 363 4 5 462 4 
8 ae She 4 5| 370 $ 8] 349 4 6! 470 4 
hi 4 BE |4 6] 378 3 9] 357 4 7| 479 4 
$ 3 203 5 11 284 47 384 3 10 364 4 8 487 4 
3 4 309 4 0 4 6} 391 3‘11 | $72 4 9] 497 4 
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~ Girth.|length. 
F. I.| F. I' |pounds. | F. I. | F. 1. pounds.| F, I. | F. 1. pounds.| F. I. | F. I. jpounds. F. 1. F. I. !pounds,) F. I. | F. I. jpounds. 
{ 
stilao| sea |6 2|5 9} 7392/6 51/6 O| 89/6 9|5 oO} 764/7 O1 511) O78) 7 3\6 6| 1145 
4 71} 538 5 10] 742 }5 | 777 '6 Of} 987 |6 7 | 1159 
i 4 8| 547 5114 75216 6,4 8S. 605 | 5 21 790 6 1! lovl 6 8) 1175 
. 4 9] 557 4 41 615 i 5 $1 802 6 2! 1014 6 9 | 1190 
410] 570 |6 3/4 3] 556 4 5 2 | | 5 4| 315 6 3 | 1028 6 10 | 1204 
411| 577 4 4) 566 4 6 | 643 5 5 | 827 6 4] 1042 6 11°} 1219 
5 0} 587 4 51 578 4 71 651 | 5 6 | 840 6 5 | 1086 
5 | 596 4 6 591 4 8 661 5 7| 853 i 6 61107017 418 §$ 946 
5 21 606 4 7 599 4 9| 672 5 8 | 865 6 71 1084 5 4) 962 
5 3] 616 4 81]{ 610 410] -685 5 9! 878 6 8 | 1096 5 51 977 
5 41 626 4 9} 622 411, 693 5 10} 80 6 9 | 1110 5 6] 991 
5 5| 635 410! 631 5 O| 700 | 5 11 | 903 5 7 | 1097 
5 6} 645 411 | 644 5 1] 717 6 0| 917}7 1,5 3 | 883 5 8 | 1021 
5 O| 655 5 2! 728 6 1 | 930 5 41 897 5 9 | 1037 
6 O|4 3| 514 '5 11 665 | 5 3 | 741 6 2| 942 5 51] 911 5 10 | 1051 
4 41 524 5 2| 675 |5 4) 752 6 3| 955 5 6 | 925 5 11 | 1067 
j 4 5] 533 5 3 | 686 15 5 | 763 | 6 4| 967 5 7! 939 6 0 | 1082 
4 61 543 5° 4] 697 5 6| 776 6 5| 980 5 8! 953 6 1] 1096 
4 7| 550 5 5. 708 5 7| 787 6 6] 993 5 9| 967 6 2| 1112 
4 8| 563 5 6]| 720 5 81 798 510 | 981 6 31 1127 
4 9! 574 5 74 73l ~5 9! 8Il|6 10} 5 OF} 783 5 ib | 995 | 6 4 | 1141 
410| 584 5 8| 741 ls 10| 822 5 1 795 6 0 | 1009 | 6 5 | 1156 
: 411] 591 5 8 | 753 5 11 834 5 2] 808 6 1 | 1023 6 6| 1172 
5 O| 693 510! 763 6 0| 846 5 3! 822 6 2 {| 1036 6 7 | 1187 
5 1} 615 5 11] 774 6-3 858 5 4] 834 6 3 | 1051 6 gs | 1201 
5 2) 623 5 51 847 6 4] 1065 6 9] 121g 
5 3| 684 16 41/4 3] srt | 6 7] 4 6] 655— 5 61! 860 6 5 | 1079 
5 4) 643 4 4] 581 4 71] 666 '5 7 | 871 6 6] 1093!7 5/5 6] 1014 
5 5| 654 4 5! 592 4 8| 678 {5 81] 885 6 7 | 1107 5 7 | 1029 
5 6} 665 4 6] 605 4 9; 690! 5 9 | 899 6 8; 1121 5 8, 1044 
5 74 672 4 7| 615 4101 703 | 510, 913 6 9 | 1135 4 9 | 1060 
4 81] 626 411] 715 5 1 | 927 6 10 | 1149 5 10 | 1075 
6 1|4 S| 528 4 9! 638 5 O| 727 6 0! 939 5 11 | 1091 
4 4 538 4 10 647 j > } 739 6 1 952 |7 2|5 38 903 6 O | 1106 
4 5] 546 441] 659 5 2] 750 6 2| 965 5 4] 916 6 1} 1121 
4 6| 555 5 OO} 672 5 $| 763 6 $\| 977 5 5 | 930 6 2| 1157 
4 7! 568 '5 1 | 682 5 41] 774 6 5} 990 5 6, 945 '6 31] 1152 
4 @! 578 '5 2! 693 ‘5s 5| 787 6 5 | 1004 5 7 | 960 '6 4 | 1168 
4 9] 589 5 3} 706 5 61 799 6 61] 1016 s.8) Of 16 5 | 1182 
410] 599 5 4] 715 5 7] 812 5 91 988 6 6 | 1196 
4111 605 5 5]| 727 5 81 823;611;5 Oj; 802 5 10 | 1002 6 7 | 1212 
5 o| 622 5 6] 739 5 91 836 5 I 816 5 11 | 1016 6 8 | 1228 
5 1, 631 5 7, 749 5 104 847 5 2] 829 6 0; 1032 6 9 ; 1245 
5 21 641 5 8| 760 5 11 | 860 5 $3| 843 6 1] 1046 6 10 | 1259 
5 3 652 5 9 7 6 O| 872 5 4 $55 6 2| 1060 6 11 | 1275 
5 4 662 5 10] 783 '6 1 886 5 5 869 6 3} 1075 7 Oj} 1291 
15 8} 672 | 5 11} 792 '6 2] 896 5 6! 883 6 4] 1089 
15 6; 683 4 6 3} 909 "4 896 6 51110317 6]5 6, 1037 
15 7} 693 |6 5] 4 3] 587 6 4] 920 5 8 | 909 6 6} 1117 5 7 | 1054 
‘Ss 8 703 + 4 598 5 9 923 | 6 7 | 1120 5 8 | 1070 
4 5 607 |} 6 8|5 O 743 5 10 937 6 8! 1147 5 9 } 1085 
6 214 3! 54¢ 4 61 620 5 Ll] 756 5 1] 951 6 9 | 1161 5 10 | 1100 
4 4; 552 4 7| 633 5 2, 767 6 0! 963 610) 1175 5 11 4 1116 
4 51] 561 4 8 | 643 5 31 780 6 1] 976 6 oO} 1133 
4 6] 572 4 9] 655 5 4) 792 6 2! 988 | 7 315 3] 925 6 11 1148 
4 71| 582 4 O| 666 5 51 805 6 3 | loog 5 4] 939 6 21 1163 
4 8] 592 4 | 678 5 6! gis 6 4! 1016 5 51 955 6 3 {1179 
4 9) 605 4 0' 689 5 7] 830 6 51 1030 5 6] 969 6 47; 1194 
\4 10] 615 411] 700 5 8] 841 6 6 | 10438 5 7] 984 6 5} 1211 
i411 625 412| 710 5 9] 855 6 7 | 1057 5 § | 998 6 6 | 1226 
i5 O]} 636 5 31 722 5101 867 5 9 | 1014 6 7 | 1242 
15 } 647 5 4] 734 511] 87917 0,5 31 8f2 5 lo | 1028 6 8 | 1257 
5 2) 656 5 5 | 745 6 O| 892 5 4 876 5 11 | 1043 6 9, 1260 
5 3| 667 5 6| 757 6 1) 9go4 5 5 | 80 6 0| 1058 6 10 | 1289 
5 4] 678 5 7{ 769 6 2) 916 5 6] 904 6 «| 1072 6 11 | 1306 
5 51 689 5 8! 778 6 31 928 15 7) 917 6 2! 1086 7 O} 1322 
5 6! 700 5 9 790 6 4) 941 5 $| 931 6 3] 1102 
5 7| 710 5 10 802 6 51! 955 5 9\| 945 6 41111617 745 6 | 1063 
5 8! 720° 511 | 813 6 6 | 967 | 5 wt 959 | 6 5} 1130 5 7 | 1078 
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ir Weight! Girth. length. |Weight ;Girth. {length.|Weight Girth. /length. }Weight 
+ . ah pounds AL Fed. peal F. I. | F. I. |pounds.| F. I. | F. I. {pounds. 
8} 1093 |710|6 44 1303 gs 1;7 41160918 3/7 7 1733 
me 5 9} ino]. oe htet eo 17 5 | 1697 7 8| 1751 
5 10 | 1126 6 6 | 1338 '7 6) 1646 
5 11 1142 6 7 1355 re 1663 8 4,6 9O 1399 
6 O| 1159 6 8 | 1372 7 811680 6.1 1417 
6 1 | 1175 6 9] 1390 6 2 | 1435 
§ 21 1190 6101} 14c6 | 8 216 O| 1841 6 3} 1455 
6 3 1207 6 11 | 1424 6 1 1359 6 4 1476 
6 41 1222 7°0O, 1442 6 2} 13738 6 «5 1495 
6 5 | 1239 | 7 1} 1460 6 31] 1399 6 6 | 1515 
6 6 1256 | 7 2| 1478 6 4 4 1415 6 7 | 1533 
6 7] 1271 6 5) 1434 6 8 | 1553 
6 8 | 1287 | 7311/5 843191 6 6] 1453 6 9, 1572 
‘ 6 9) 1302 5 91] 1210 6 7} 1473 6 10 1592 
1 6 10 | 1319 5 10 | 1226 6 8 | 1492 611 | 1611 
6 11 1336 | 5 1l 1245 6 9} 1511 7: © 1630 
; | 7 © | 1350 6 0! 1263 6 10 | 1527 17 1 | 1649 
16 1] 1281 6 11 | 1546 , 7 2 | 1669 
7 815 61] 1085 16 2] 1298 7 O| 1565 | 4 31 1688 
§ 7 1100 6 3 | 1316 a 1585 7 4&4 1708 
o 56 8 | 1119 6 41] 1333 7 2) 1602 > 4 1728 
| s 9 | 1134 6 5} 1351 7 3! 1620 7 6 | 1747 
r 5 10 | 1849 6 6 | 1569 7 #4 | 1639 | 7 7 | 1765 
h 5 11 | 1165 6 7 | 13*6 7 5) 1658 7 8 | 1785 
i 6 0 | 1180 6 8 | 1403 7 6| 1677 
6 1] 1196 6 9] 1421 7 7|1695|}8 5|}6 O| 1427 
5 6 2| 1212 6 10; 1438 7 8!1714 16 1| 1446 
6 3 | 1229 6 11 | 1455 6 21 1466 
6 41| 1246 7 O; 1473 § 316 0] 1372 6 3 1485 
6 5 | 1263 7 111491 6 1 1390 | 6 4] 1506 
6 61] 1278 7 24 1509 6 21 1408 6 51 1526 
6 7 | 1294 6 $8! 1428 6 6] 1546 
: ii 6 811310; 8 0;6 OO} 1289 6 41] 1448 6 71 1565 
6 9 | 1327 6 1] 1308 6 5 | 1466 6 8 | 1585 
ij 6 10 | 1344 6 21{ 13-26 6 6] 1485 6 9 1604 
6 11 | 1361 | 16 3| 1344 6 7 | 15041 6 10 | 1625 
7 O} 1376 | 6 4) 1361 6 $/115 2 6 il 1645 
6 §| 1379 6 9] 1541 7 O} 1665 
7 9] 5 6] 1109. 6 6| 1397 6 10 | 1561 7 1| 1684 
5 7} 1124 6 7 | 3415 6 11 |] 1581 7.3 1704 
5§ 8] 1141 6 8] 1434 7 | 1600 7 311723 
5 91] 1158 6 9! 1450 7 111618 7 411744 
5 10} 1175 6 10 | 1469 7 21 16387 7 5& | 1764 
5 11 4 1191 6 11 1487 7 311656 > 2 1784 
. 6 0} 1210 7 0 | 1505 7 4/1 1676 7 7 | 1803 
6 1 | 1225 17? ow | 18e2 7 5 141695 ¥ 4 1324 
6 2 | 1242 7 2 15389 7 6147158 
’ 6 3] 1260 7 8 ‘380 Ie ba 
6 4 1275 7 <= 1575 oT hh eT al ’ 
6 5 | t292 * 6h tse8 HORTICULTURE. 
6 6 | 1510 7 6 | 1613 POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 
; 6 7 | 1326 7 71 1630 |4n Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
6 8 | 1343 known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 
6 9/ 1861/8 316 Of 1316 | —Second Edition. 
- 6 10 | 1976 6 1! 1338 (Continued from page 181.) 
H - > wee : : ao ELDER.—SAMBUCUS. 
7 11] 1497 {| 6 4 | 1394 [4% Botany, a apr x4 Pentendria Trignia 
. 6 5 | 1410 sane : 
' a The common elder-tree isa native of Eng- 
71015 6} 1133 6 6 | Mar tand, and is found also in most parts of Surin, 
$ 7 | 1149 6 7 | 1444 [a5 it will grow on any soil, and in situations 
5 8 | 1165 6 81! 1462 [where few other trees would live. 
5 9] 1183 6 9) 1480 The elder thrives near wet ditches, and is of- 
{! 5 10 } 1200 6 10 | 1498 jten seen growing on the ruins of old walls, or 
ie 5 11 | 1218 6 18 | 1519 {from the hollow of decayed trees: so hardy is 
fe 6. 0} 1235 7 © | 1540 |this valuable and neglected tree, that it is found 
F 6 1 | 1952 le 941555 both in sheltered swamps and on the bleak tops 
(6 21 12968 ‘7 9! 1571 ef church towers. 
1 The elder does not appear to have been used 
; 6 9 | 1285 | 7 3 | 1590 medicinally by the ancients, but the berries were 











employed by the Romans to dye the hair of tht 
head black. If they be boiled in water, says 
Pliny, they are as good and wholesome to be 
eaten as other pot-herbs. 

Sir J. E. Smith has remarked, that this tree 
is, as it were, a whole magazine of physic to rus- 
tic practitioners. 

The bark, leaves, flowers and berries, are 
used with advantage in medicine. The leaves 
are said to be purgative and emetic, and are 
applied externally for the piles and inflamma- 
tions; an ointment is made also with them as 
well as the flowers: the latter are used inward- 
ly as acarminative. Infusions made from the 
Bite while fresh, are gentle, laxative, and 
aperient; when dry they are found to promote 
the cuticular secretion, and to be particularly 
serviceable in erysipelatous and eruptive disor- 
ders. Sydenham directs three handfuls of the 
inner bark tobe boiled in a quart of milk and 
water, till only a pint remains, of which one halt 
is to be taken at night and the other in the 
morning; and this repeated every day for those 
afflicted with the dropsy. Boerhaave recom- 
mends the expressed juice of the middle bark, 
given froma drachm to half an ounce, as the 
best of hydragogues when the viscera are 
sound. 

Elder-flower water, the oil of elder, and elder 
syrup, are also used as medicines. 

The berries are esteemed cordial, and useful 
in hysteric disorders; and are often put into 
gargarisms for sore mouths and throats. 


The fungous excrescences, which are often 
found growing on the trunk of the elder-tree, 
bearing the resemblance of an ear, black inthe 
inside and of a whitish colour on the outside, 
— auricule Judgeorum ) are accounted good 
or inflammations and swellings of the tonsils, 
sore throats, and quinsies. 


The wine made from elder-berries is too well 
known by families in the country to require any 
cncomiums: it is the only wine the cottager can 
procure, and, when well made, isa most ex- 
cellent and wholesome drink, taken warm be- 
fore going to bed. It causes gentle perspiration, 
and is a mild opiate ; and may be taken safely, 
and with advantage, by those of costive ha- 
bits. 


If arich syrup be made from ripe elder-ber- 
ries anda few bitter almonds, when added to 
brandy it has all the flavour of the very best 
cherry-brandy. 


The white elder-berries, when ripe, make 
wine, much resembling rich grape-wine. 

The buds and the young tender shoots are 
greatly admired asa pickle. 

The leaves of the elder-tree are often put into 
the subterraneous paths of moles, to drive those 
noxious little animals from the garden. If fruit- 
trees, flowering shrubs, corn, or other vegeta- 
bles, be whipped with the green leaves of the 
elder branches, insects will not attach to them. 
An infusion of these leaves in water is good to 
sprinkle over rose buds, and other flowers, sub- 
ject to blights and the devastations of caterpil- 
lars. 

The wood of old elder-trees is so hard, and 
takes so good a polish, that it is often used as a 
substitute for the box-tree. From its toughness, 
it is used for tops for fishing rods, needles for 
weaving nets, butchers’ skewers, &c. I find it 
was used by the Romans to make pipes and 
trumpets, as Pliny says, “the shepherds were 
thoroughly persuaded that the elder-tree, grow- 
ing in a by-place out of the way, and wherethe 
crowing of cocks. from any town cannot he heard, 
makes more shrill pipes and louder trumpets 
than any other.” 
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FIG.—FICUS.—CARICA. 


Natural Order, Scabria. In Botany, a Genus 
of the Polygamia Triecia Class. 

The fig-tree is evidently a native of that part 
of Asia, where the garden of Edenis generally 
said to have been situated, asit is the only tree 
particularly named in those passages of the Bi- 
ble which relate to the creation and fall of man. 
“And they sewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons.” It isa fruit that appears 
to have been highly esteemed by the Israelites, 
who brought figs out of the land of Canaan, 
when they were sent by Moses to ascertain the 
produce and strength of that country. 

The fig-tree is often mentioned, both in the 
Old and New Testament, in a manner to induce 
us to conclude that it formed a principal part of 
the food of the Syrian nation. Inthe 25th chap- 
ter of the first book of Samuel, we read, that 
when Abigail went to meet David, to appease 
him for the affront given by Nabal her hus- 
band, she took with her, amongst other provi- 
sions, a present of twohundred cakes of figs. 

When Lycurgus banished luxury from Sparta, 
and obliged the Spartan men to dine in one 
common hall, to enforce the practice of temper- 
ance and sobriety, every one was obliged to send 
thither his provisions monthly, which consisted 
of about one bushel of flour, eight measures of 
wine, five pounds of cheese, and two pounds and 
a half of figs. 

The Athenians were so choice of their figs, 
that it was forbidden to export them out of Atti- 
ca. Those who gave information of this fruit 
being soldcontrary to law, were called sysofhan- 
tat, trom two Greek words sygnifying the dis- 
coverers of figs ; and as they sometimes gave ma- 
licious information, the term was afterwards ap- 
plied to all informers, parasites, liars, flatter- 
ers, impostors, &c. from whence the word syco- 
frhant is derived. 

The story of Romulus and Remus being suck- 
led by a wolf under a fig-tree, proves that this 
fruit must have been early known in Italy. 

The Egyptians and Greeks held this fruit in 
great estimation: it was their custom to carry a 
basket of figs next to the vessel of wine used in 
the Dionysia, or festivals in honour of Bacchus; 
and it is related tohave been the favourite fruit 
of Cleopatra, who was the most luxurious queen 
the world ever produced. The asp with which 
she terminated her life, was conveyed toher in a 
basket of figs. 

Saturn, one of the Roman deities, was repre- 
sented crowned with new figs; he being supposed 
to have first taught the use of agriculture in 
Italy. There was a temple in Rome dedicated 
to this god, before which, grew a large fig-tree. 
The Vestals, when they removed this tree in 
order to build a chapel on the spot, offered an 
expiatory sacrifice: this happened about two 
hundered and sixty years after the foundation of 
the city. 

The fig was a fruit much admired by the 
Romans, who brought it from most of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and had so increased the 
varieties in Italy, by the commencement of the 
Christian era, that Pliny has furnished us with 
a description of twenty-uine sorts that were 
familiar to him. He says, “ figs are restorative, 
and the best food that can be taken by those who 
are brought low by long sickness, and are on the 
recovery.” He adds, “that figs increase the 
strength of young people, preserve the elderly 


ing admired; but says, “it is not long since 
they began to grow figs in Africa.”—These ap- 
pear to have been of an early kind; for we find 
|when Cato wished to stimulate the senators to 
‘declare war against Carthage, he took an early 
|African fig in his hand; then addressing the as- 
isembly, he said, “1 would demand of you how 
‘long it is since this fig was gathered trom the 
tree?” and when they are all agreed that it was 
| fresh gathered, “‘ Yes,” answered Cato, “ it is 
‘not yet three days since this fig was gathered at 
|Carthage: and by it, see how near to the walls 
of our city we have a mortal enemy.” With 
this argument he prevailed upon them to begin 
the third Punic war, in which Carthage, that 
had so long been a rival to Rome, was utterly 
dlestroyed. ‘ The Lydian figs,” says Pliny, “are 
of a reddish purple colour; the Rhodian, of a 
blackish hue; as is the Tiburtine, which ripens 
before others. The white figs were from Her- 
culaneum, Albicerate, and Aratian; the Cheli- 


of Elizabeth, is particularly mentioned by him 
as one of our fruits; but the fig is not in his 
list. He says, “ there be divers fruit trees in the 
hot countries, which have blossoms, and young 
fruit, and ripe fruit, almost all the year, suc- 
ceeding one another.” And itis said, the orange 
hath the like with us for a great part of sum- 
mer ; and so also hath the fig. 

The Hortus Kewensis informs us, that the fig- 
tree was planted in this country in 1548; and we 
find, in Turner’s Herbal, that the fig-tree was 
cultivated here previous to 1562. Gerard says, 
in 1597, that “the fruit of the fig-tree never 
cometh to maturity with us, except the tree 
be planted under a hot wall.” Parkinson also, 
in 1629, says, that “if you plant it not against a 
brick wall, it will not ripen sokindly ;” but much 
must depend on the situation of the country. 

There is an orchard of fig-trees at Tarring, 
near Worthing, in Sussex, where the fruit 
grows on standard trees, and ripens as wellas in 





donian figs are the latest, and ripen against the 
winter: some bear twice a year, and some of! 
the Chalcidian kind bear three times a year.’ 
The Romans had figs from Chalcis and Chios, 
&c.; and many of their varieties, it appears 
were named from those who first introduced ot 
cultivated them in Italy. The Livian fig was} 
so named after Livia, wife to the Emperor Au-} 
gustus, who, it is said, made an unnatural use of: 
it to poison her husband. ‘ 


If the fig-tree was ever brought to this coun- 
try by the Romans, it was, in all probability, 
confined to the southern counties ; and not being 
generally cultivated, was destroyed when their! 
villas were demolishec. It is generally suppo- 
sed that it was not planted in England before the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when luxury and the 
arts began to be encouraged, and noblemen’s 
houses first put on the air of Italian magnificence. 
There are, at the present time, some fig-trees, of 
the white Marseilles kind, growing in the garden 
of the Epissopal Palace, at Lambeth, which 
are said to have been planted by Cardinal Pole, 
who brought them from Italy during the reign 
of Henrythe Eighth. There is also a fig-tree o 
the white sort, at Mitcham, in the garden of the 
manor-house, formerly the private estate of 
Archbishop Cranmer; and it is confidently sta- 
ted to have been planted by that prelate: the 
stem measures thirty inches in girth. 

At Oxford, in the botanic garden of the Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew, is a fig-tree, which 
was brought from the East, and planted by Dr. 
Pocock, in the year 1648. Of this tree, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related: Dr. Kennicott, the 
celebrated Hebrew scholar and compiler of the 
Polyglot Bible, was passionately fond of this 
fruit; and seeing a very fine fig on this tree 
that he wished to preserve, wrote on a label, 
““Dr. Kennicott’s fig,” which he tied to. the 
fruit. An Oxonian wag, who had observed the 
transaction, watched the fruit daily, and when 
ripe, gathered it, and exchanged the label for 
one thus worded: “ A fig for Dr. Kennicott.” 

We may conclude that the fig-trees, which 
are stated to have been planted in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, either had not fruited, or 
were but little known at that period; as Tus- 
ser, who has furnished us with a list of the 
fruits which were grown in England in the suc- 
eeeding reign, has not mentioned the fig-tree; 
and Lord Chancellor Bacon, who wrote still la- 
ter, never mentions it as being cultivated in 
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in better health, and make them look younger,| England, though, from the exalted: situation he 
and with fewer wrinkles, They areso nutritive, filled; and the circles in which he moved, he 
as to cause corpulency and strength: for this|must- have had great opportunities ef knowing 
cause,” continues he, “ professed wrestlers and the earliest introduction of trees and plants, 
champions were in times past fed with figs.”,which occupied a part of his attention. The 
This naturalist mentions the African figs as be-' almond, which was not introduced until the days 











any part of Spain; these trees are so regularly 
productive, as to form the principal support of a 
large family. Although the orchard does not 
exceed three-quarters of an acre, there are 
upwards of 100 trees, that are about the sizc 
of large apple-trees, the branches extending 
near twenty feet each way from the trunk. 
Mr. Loud, the proprietor of this little iggery,. 
informs me, that he gathers about 100 dozen per 
day, during the season, and that he averages the 
trees to produce him about 20 dozen each: the 
fruit ripens in August, September, and October, 
a part of the year when the neighbouring wa- 
tcring places are frequented with fashionable 


jcompany, that insures a ready sale. for this 


agreeable fruit, at good prices. 

The second crop I find has occasionally ripen- 
ed: the fruit, which, although smaller, is ex- 
ceedingly sweet, are of the white and purple va- 
rieties. Two of these trees are now about se- 
venty-five years old, having been planted in the 
year 1745 by John Long, who raised them from 
some old ones in an adjoining garden, near the 
ruins of the palace of ‘Thomas-a-Becket in that 
town, who, tradition says, brought these trees 
from Italy, and planted them himself. The soil 
of the garden is a deep black loam on chalk. 


The trees are but seldom and sparingly pru- 
ned, which I conclude is the cause of their be- 
ing so prolific, as] have remarked that fig-trees 
rarely produce much fruit where the knife is 
regularly used. When they grow too luxuriantly, 
it has been found better to destroy a part of 
their roots, and to fill up the space, with stones 
or broken bricks, than to prune the branches 
too much. Mr. Knight, the president of the 
Horticultural Society, observes, thatthere can- 
not be a more defective manner of cultivating 
the fig-tree than that which is generally. prac- 
tised by gardeners,—of. training them against 
walls, with their branches pevpendicular up- 
wards ; the wood, by this means, becomes tog 
luxuriant to preduce fruit. 


The ancients believed that there existed a 
sympathy between plants, and they therefore 
planted rue near their fig-trees, which was said 
to make the fruit sweeter ; and that the ruenot 
only grew more luxuriantly, but more bitter, by 
being thus neighboured by the fig-tree.. I 
think this is very probable, without having any 
thing to do with sympathy, as trees and plants 
will naturally draw juices from the earth most 
congenial to’ their nature: the rue may there- 
fore exhaust the earth of those: properties-suit- 
able for the nourishment of bitter plants, and 
leave the: fig-tree to thrive from a soil, which 
the former has qualified, by consuming the pare 
ticles of the earth that are perniciows.to sweet. 
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fruits. Shakspeare seemsto have bc cu of Une 
opinion whenhe wrote— 


* And wholesome berries thrive, and ripen best, 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” 

We have now in this country a great variety 
of this most delicious and wholesome fruit, 
which is, I believe, the only kind we possess 
that has swectness, without acidity or ciliness. 
It is nourishing, easy of digestion, and grate- 
ful to the stomach; and is much esteemed in 
the countries where it is cultivated: but in Eng- 
land, it seems to please only the refined pa- 
lates of the higher order of society. In some 
parts of the coast uf Sussex, where this fruit 
ripens in perfection, 1 have known it not only 
neglected by the middle and lower classes, but 
even mentioned with derision in their disputes. 

‘The fig-tree is distinguished from all other 
trees we know of, by it’s bearing two succes- 
sive and distinct crops of fruit in one year, each 
crop being produced on a distinct sct of shoots. 
This climate rarely allows the second crop to 
come to maturity, except where they are hous- 
ed. At the Royal Gardens at Kew, there is a 
fig-house fifty feet in length, where, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Aiton, this fruit has 
been forced to the highest pitch of perfection: 
Mr. Aiton’s chief reliance has been, I under- 
stand, on the second crop. In the year 1810, the 
royal tables were supplied with more than two 
hundred baskets of figs from that fig-house, fifty 
baskets of which were from the first crop, and 
one hundred and fifty baskets trom the second. 





In one instance, Mr. Aiton had this fruit ripe in} 
January, and sent excellert figs to the palace} 
on the late Queen’s birthday, the 18th of that) 
month, 

The caprification of figs was practised by 
the ancients in the same manner as it is now at-, 


‘tended to by the inhahitants of the Archipela- 


go; and it is described by Theophrastus, 
Piutarch, Pliny, and other authors of antiquity. 
It is too curious a circumstance in the history 
of the fig-trée to be omitted, as it furnishes a 
convincing proof of the reality of the sexes of 
plants. The flowers of the fig-tree are situated 
within the pulpy receptacle, which we call the 
fruit. Of these receptacles, in the wild fig-tree, 
some have male flowers only, and others have 
male and female. 

In the cultivated fig, these are found to con- 
tain only female flowers, that are fecundated by 
means of a kind of gnat bred in the fruit of the 
wild fig-trees, which pierces that of the culti- 
vated, in order to deposit its eggs within; at 
the same time diffusing within the receptacle 
the farina of the male flowers: without this 
operation, the fruit may ripen, but no effective 
seeds are produeed. Hence it is that we can 
raise no fig-trees from the fruit of our gardens, 
having no wild figs to assist the seed. They are 
consequently raised by cuttings, or by layers. 

In many parts of the Grecian Islands, the in- 
habitants pay such attention to the caprification 
of the cultivated figs, that they attend daily for 
three months in the year to gather these little 
flies from the wild fig-trees, and to place them 
on the fig-trees in their gardens, by which means 
they not only get finer fruit, but from ten to 
twelve times the quantity: thus one of the most 
minute insects is, by the attention of man, made 
a principal cultivator of fruit. 

tis a curious fact, that fresh-killed venison, 
or any other animal food, being hung up ina fig- 
tree tor a single night, will become as tender, 
and as ready for dressing, as if kept for many 
days or weeks in the common manner. A gen- 
tleman, who lately made the experiment, as- 
sured me that a haunch of venison which had 





tavely been killed, was hung up in a fig tree 
when the leaves were on at about ten o’clock 
in the evening, and was rémoved before sun-rise 
in the morning, when it was found in a perfect 
state for cooking; and he adds, that in a few 
hours more it would have been in a state of pu- 
trefaction. 

In the neighbourhood of Argenteuil, near Pa- 
ris, are immense fields covered with fig-trees: 
the inhabitants of the former town derive their 
chief support from the culture of this fruit ; 
and I feel confident that there are many situa- 
tions on the coast of Sussex, between the towns 
of Arundel and Shoreham, where if figs were 
cultivated, the London markets could be amply 
supplied with this nutritious fruit. 

Ve import the best dried figs from Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, and Provence, In the south of 
France, they are prepared by dipping them in 
scalding hot lye made of the ashes of the fig- 
tree, and then dried in the sun. 

For medical purposes, figs are chiefly used 
in emollient cataplasms and pectorial decoc- 
tions. 

‘The wood of the fig-tree is of a spongy tex- 
ture, and, when charged with oil and emery, is 
much used onthe continent by locksmiths, gun- 
smiths, and other artificers in iron and steel, to 
polish their work. This wood is considered al- 
most indistructible, and on that account was for- 
merly used in Egypt and other Eastern coun- 
tries, for embalming bodies. 

1 shall conclude my account of the fig-tree, 
by the well-known story of Timon of Athens, 
who was called misanthrofie, for his aversion 
to mankind and to all society. He once went 
into the public place, where his appearance as 
an orator soon collected a large assembly, when 
he addressed hiscountrymen, by informing them 
that he had a fig-tree in his garden, on which 
many of the citizens had ended their lives with 
a halter; and that, as he was going to cut it 
down, he advised all those that were inclined 
to leave the world, to hasten and go hangthem.- 
selves in his garden. 

( To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS AND REMARKS 
On Italian Agriculture, communicated for the 
American Harmer, by 8S. Hambleton, Esq. 
U. S. Navy. 
Continued from page 162. 


NAPLES—ASPECT, SOIL, &c. 

‘* From the national disposition of the Neapo- 
litans, the result of their manners and govern- 
ment, it follows that agriculture must be almost 
the only art which they cultivate. Without va- 
nity or ambition, they have no idea of. parade, 
nor even of that external appearance of comfort, 
by which people in other countries wish to ex- 
cite envy. The liberal and even the mechani- 
cal arts are unknown tothem. All the objects 
ot luxury, and most of those of the first. neces- 
sity are supplied by strangers, whocarry hack 
in exchange the superfluous productions of this 
fertile soil. 

Corn is cultivated in the plains and vallies, 
and frequently gives eight orten for one. The 
ground instead of being allowed to rest for a 
year, according to the custom of the ancient 
Romans, is a directly in order to receive 
the seed of another crop; and these different 
crops grow in the volcanic ashes with unparal- 
leled vigour. Thus every autumn and every 
spring renews the hopes of the labourer, and 
he is rarely disappointed. Frequently, after the 
harvest, they plough up the land and sow red 
or purple clover, which is indigenous in the 
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South ; round the fields grow mulberry trees and 
elms, that. cover them with their shade, and 
serve at the same time to support the vine, 
which, spreading over their branches, makes 
the same soil produce several crops at once. 

The greatest part of the kingdom is moun- 
tainous ;—some of the highest preserve the win- 
ter snows on their summits during the whole 
year. Pastures are found on their highest sum- 
mits where innumerable flocks feed during the 
summer, for their thick verdure is never des- 
troyed by the heat. Below this region of her- 
bage begin the forests of chesnuts, which grow 
to an enormous size; and on the lower slopes of 
these mountains are woods of olive trees. 

Round the villages they have fig-trees grow- 
ing in the rubbish, lemon trees in the gardens, 
and fruit trees round the enclosures. We sec 
orange trees for the first time near Fendi. 

In the neighbourhood of Naples the fields are of- 
ten covered with elms, the branches supporting 
the vines hanging in festoons between them; and 
under this shade are seen beans, Indian corn, or 
melons, The country women here are not at 
all handsome ; their physiognomy is harsh, and 
their complexion of an olive colour ; nor is their 
costume elegant. The small farmers are very 
poor, and only farm as much land as they can 
cultivate with their families ;—that is four or 
five acres. They keep for themselves only a 
third of the crop, the remainder belonging to 
the landlord, to whom it is paid in kind through 
the hands of his Fattore. They haveno ploughs, 
and work only with the spade; but the earth 
being mixed with volcanic ashes is easily stir- 
red, and the occasional showers of ashes from 
Vesuvius, contribute much to fertilize it. 

These farmers gather with care not only the 
fruits, but also the leaves of their trees, which 
serve to feed their cattle in winter. Melons are 
cultivated successively between the rows of elms, 
after which corn is sown. When it is carried 
the whole family go and dig up the stubble, 
and sow beans on the purple clover. During 
six months the children go every morning and 
cut with a sickle a load of the clover for the 
cows. They have goats also, and sometimes an 
ass or little horse for going to town and carry- 
ing burdens ; but thisisan advantage belonging 
only to the. better sort. 

In the following spring, Indian corn is 
planted on the stubble of the clover or beans. 
The land is then manured, and on this crop 
depends the food of the family. The Indian 
corn is hardly reaped when the ground is turned 
up for corn again; but after this second har- 
vest, they only cultivate different kinds of ve- 
getables. 

From these details it appears that there is a 
regular rotation of crops in the ashy soil round 
Vesuvius, which is regulated nearly in the fol- 
lowing way: 

First year, Indian corn manured. 

Second do. Corn. 

Third do. Onions and vegetables. 

Fourth do. Cern, followed by beans or red 
clover. 

Fifth do. 





Melons. 





5 years——6 crops.—That is to say, this rota- 
tion affords six crops in five years, of which 
four are leguminous, and two in corn, besides 
the produce of the vines, the fruits and leaves 
from the same soil. This system of culture is 
almost entirely destmed for the food of man, 
the 6th crop only, for which they are indebted 
to the climate, being reserved for the cattle. 
The variety of vegetables, skilfully intermixed 
in this rotation, keeps up the fertility of the 
soil with little manure ; but, at the same time, 
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nature, by giving it a volcano in its neighbour- 
hood, has established an eternal source of ferti- 


lity. 

To be convinced of this, one need only remark 
that this volcanic ground will support a family 
of five persons with a third of the produce of 
five acres. These families certainly live very 
soberly and consume more vegetables and fruits 
than corn; but, in fine, they live. Such an in- 
stance of fertility and of great population can 
perhaps no where else be found but in India ; for 
it amounts to 5,000 souls in a square mile, in the 
cireumbereace over which Vesuvius throws its 
ashes. 

Beyond Pompeia we see nolonger any traces 
of the disorder caused by Mount Vesuvius. 
The coast extends in almost innumerable slopes, 
on which grow together olives and mulberries, 
vines and oranges. This favoured tract occu- 
pied all the space between Sorrento and Saler- 
no, and is distinguished by the name of Piave 
di Sorrento. The plain of Sorrento is almost 
the only part of the kingdom of Naples in which 
one can discern the action of an active and en- 
lightened industry. It is in this fine region also 
that the farmers have attempted, with great 
success, the cultivation of cotton; insomuch 
that, in the year 1812, they supplied the manu- 
factures of Europe with 60,000 bales of that es- 
sential article. With respect to their method of 
cultivating it, they merely dig up the ground 
in March and sow the cotton in rows at the 
distance of three feet. In these rows the plants 
are only two feet from each other. The 

und is so rich, that it requires no manure, 
But only to be kept constantly clean. 

The rotation of crops adopted in the Volcanic 
country round Vesuvius, leaving no vacancy for 
the cultivation of cotton, it became necessary 
to change the course of crops, and to adopt ano- 
ther which is perhaps the most productive in 
the world. 

The farmers not being able to subsist with- 
out the different crops established by the anci- 
ent economy of the country, still continue to 
begin their system of rotation by the Indian 
corn, for which they manure the ground. Corn 
cucceeds, and then beans are sowed immediately 
after harvest. This plant being destined only for 
feeding the cattle during winter, is consumed 
early, and the soil can thus be prepared by the 
end of March, without any impediment, for re- 
ceiving the cotton seed.—After it is gathered, 
corn is sown again in the same autumn, to which 
immediately succeeds the red clover—After 
the clover comes melons; and when they are 
ripe, vegetables occupy the ground till spring, 
and terminate the rotation of which this is the 
formula : 

First year, Indian corn manured. 

Second do. Corn, followed by beans. 

Third do. Cotton. 

Fourth do. Corn, followed by clover. 

Fifth do. Melons, followed by vegetables. 





5 years. S8crops. 
This course therefore supplies eight crops in 
five years, two of which are corn, three legeu- 
mes, one commercial, and two destined for the 
cattle. By this variety the soil is enabled to 
roduce all that the earth can possibly afford to 

uman industry.”—Page 513. 

Napfiles—Although not within the scope of my 
design, I am tempted to give you a short ex- 
tract alluding to this place, which I know to 
be correct.— 

“ To a student ‘of nature, to an artist, to a man 
of pleasure, to any man -who can be happy 
among people who seldom even affect virtue, 
perhaps there is no residence in Europe so 
tempting 4s Naples and its environs. ‘A climate 
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where ‘ Heaven’s breath smells sweet and woo- 
ingly’—the most beautiful interchange of sea 
and land—wines, fruits, provisions in their high- 
est excellence—a vigorous and luxuriant nature, 
unparalleled in its productions and processes—all 
the wonders of volcanic powers, spent or in ac- 
tion—antiquities different from all antiquities on 
earth—a coast which was once the fairy land 
of Poets, and the favourite retreat of great men. 
Even the tyrants of the creation loved this allur- 
ing region, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, di- 
ed init. This country has subdued all its con-! 
querers, and continues to subvert the two great) 
sexual virtues, guardians of every other vir-, 
tue—the courage of the men, and the modesty 
of the women.” 


aE 
TOBACCO, of fine quality successfully raised in 
Pennsylvania, from Cuba Seed—With some 
useful hints on frroviding filanis early in the: 
spring, and judicious selections on the phenome- 
na and pfrrocessof curing by a scientific and ex- 
frerimental agriculturist. 





EXTRACT FROM THE GREENSBURGH GAZETTE, 
a OF TRE 5th yuLy, 1822. 

Tobacco has hitherto been looked upon as one 
of those plants which our climate is too inhospi- 
table to nourish to maturity, certainly, it has nev- 
er before been cultivated here with such success 
as to render it a profitable or even a safe crop.— 
But an experiment in its culture is now making 
by A. W. Foster, Esq. of this place which pro- 
mises to be crowned with success. He procured 
some Havana seed and by the aid of a hot-bed, 
had his plants ready for setting out at a much ear- 
lier period than could otherwise have been done, 
as early, indeed as the frust would permit their 
exposure. His lot of about an acre adjoining 
thistown now presentsa promising appearance of 
afinecrop. The plants are remarkably vigor- 
ous and healthful, generally from 20 to 30 inches 
high with from 12 to 20 leaves each. Some 
choice ones on the Ist inst. measured in height 43 
inches, have 22 leaves, some of which are 20 
inches long and 14 broad. From their being so 
far forward now, it may safely be anticipated 
that they will have ample time to reach complete 
maturity before the frost, andif there be any pe- 
culiar advantage to be derived tothe quality of 
the plant by the warm suns, of the long summer 
days, this crop will surely have a full share of it. 





Extract from the same paper of July 26, 1822. 


You noticed in your paper of the 5th inst. the 
growth of acrop of Tobacco, in one of the out 
lots adjoining this place, from plants raised in 
a hot bed, from seeds procured from the Havana. 
Its progress from that time has been astonishing- 
ly great. The blossoms of some stalks left for 
seed, have already fallen, and the pods are full of 
seed. Vast week and this, three or four cart 
loads have been cut and housed, some of the 
leaves measure twenty five inches long and six- 
teen broad. The remainder appears to be ripen- 
ing fast. The seed we are assured is of the very 
best quality of tobacco raised in the Island of 
Cuba, and procured in that district of country 
called in Havana, “ Vuelta Abago,” which is so 
peculiarly sought after, for the manufacture of 
cigars; we are assured that this tobacco, sells in 
the Havana, for eighty dollars per hundred. li 
by means of the hot-bed, tobacco even of the 
quality of the James’ River sweet leaf could be 
raised in this country, it may form an important 
article initsexports. The luxuriance of vege- 
tation in early plants, as already evidenced in 


tgt 
may at least place us on an equality in raising 
this article, with more Southern latitudes. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Greensburgh, 28th August 1822. 
DEAR Sir, 

_ Iduly received your letter of the 14th instant 
in the course of last week, during the hurry of 
the court then sitting in this place, and am now 
much engaged in preparing for the supreme court 
which commences its session for the Western 
District at Pittsburgh on Monday next. 

In readily attempting to comply with your re- 
quest, the circumstances mentioned must excuse 
my delay, and also form my apology for any im- 
perfection in this communication ; I had procured 
through the intervention of afriend,a quantity of 
tobacco seed from the Havana, about the begin- 
ning of March last, had a hot bed prepared aout 
fourteen feet long, and three feet wide, covered 
with glass, inthe usual form, the stable manure 
perhaps thirty inches deep covered with rich 
garden mould about six inches deep, with this lt 
mixed four boxes of stone coal ashes, and about 
four quarts of hickory ashes. ‘The seed was 
mixed with perhaps a pint of plaster of Paris, 
as well for the purpose of a manure as the 
more easily to sow the seed evenly. Then 
put about an inch deep of garden mould, passing 
the mould through a riddle, on one part; and 
half an inch on another part, then placed a board 
across the bed,and had it pressed down. Subse- 
quent experience, proved the compost to be of 
the best possible quality ; the plants grew with 
the greatest luxuriance, and although frequently 
almost daily, watered with three or four watering 
cans, fullof water at a time, theearth remained 
loose and open. I found however the earth to be 
not sufficiently deep, as I was much annoyed by the 
rising of mushrooms, or as they are sometimes 
called toad stools. This probably would not have 
been the case in so great adegree, had the earth 
been ten or twelve inches deep ; that part of the 
bed also which was covered the deepest produced 
scarcely any plants, and I had therefore to trans- 
plant into it, from other parts of the bed, where 
the seed hac been covered lighter, and where 
the plants appeared to be too close ; a small 
bug which appeared shortly after the plants rose 
and destroyed some, disappeared entirely on ma- 
king a leach of soot, and watering the plants and 
bed with it. 

I commenced transplanting into the lot prepar- 
ed for the purpose on the 3d of May. The leaves 
then about the size of a dollar and larger, many 
plants were destroyed by the common cutworm, 
which had to be replanted, and against which I 
discovered no remedy but time, attention and pa- 
tience. 


On the 17th June one plant measured from the 
top of the hill 23 inches in height, a leaf 13} 
inches long, and 9 inches broad, 14 leaves on the 
stalk. 

On the Ist July one plant measured 3 feet 34 
inches in height, one leaf 17 inches long, and 10 
inches broad with 20 leaveson the stalk, another 
plant which had been topped early by accident, 
having only 7 leaves, one of which measured 20 
inches in length, and 14 inches broad. 

On the 10th of July the height of one plant was 
5 feet 3 inches, length of one leaf 224 inches in 
breadth 15} inches, the next day I measured 
another stalk § feet 10 inches in height. 

Onthe 15th of July.two stalks were cut bein fully 





the experiment made, would appear to more than 
compensate for the expence of the hot bed ; and 


ripe, Ist stalk had it leaves, 23 inches jong 15 
inches broad ; 2d do. 7 leaves, one of which 
measured 24 inches long, 16 inches broad. 
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On the 31st July finished cutting one lot of first 'n Bulk from 5 o’clock in the afternoon, until 11 
planting about half an acre. ,o’clock in the forenoon of the next day. 
Onthe 7th August pulled one podof Tobacco In all vegetables there appears to be a.gummy 
seed fully ripe. ‘substance subject to fermentation in bulis, after 
On the 27th August, finished cutting the 2d,the vegetable is dried under the ordinary heat of 
crop on above being fully ripe. four etmosphere in a separate state, such is the 
The foregoing is an abstract from memorand« case after hay is put into the burn. And even 
amade atthe several dates mentioned. four, when sent from this country to New Or- 
The ground upon which | planted was about leans, and from thence to England in certain sea- 
rich enough to produce good potatoes, had ra-'sons, owing to this fermentation, will be cemented 
ther a westwardly exposure. A person a few into asolid mass. This, I am told, is prevented 
miles from this, Mr. Francis Lytle, to whom I had by kiln drying the wheat, the fermentation is pro- 
given some seed, ina richer soil, and south expo-'duced at the time of crying, such I presume 
sure, had some plants the leaves of which mea-; would be the case with fobacco, which is cured 
sured 31 inches long, and 21 inches broad, with by fire. 
from 17 to 23 leaves «nthe stalk, the leaves are! Thave had some cigars made of the tobacco, 
rounding at the stalk, and atthe end like a shovel. from leaves partially dried, which have all the 
The one I have last mentioned had the greatest jindications of the family from which the plant is 
number of superficial inches that I have ever ‘descended, nothing of the nauseating taste of the 
heard of or seen in a tobacco leaf.* common cigar, the ashes also being remarkably 
The curing, was the rock upon which I feared | white, and remaining until the cigar is half smo- 
to split, having no practical knowledge on the /ked, in fact till it falls by its own gravity and the 
subject and but little time to bestow upon it.—!increase of leverage, by the remotencss of the ex- 
The two stalks first cut, which I had placed in treme point of the ashes from the cigar. The 
different situations, afforded me an Index point- leaf is also remarkably sweet. I send you an or- 
ing out the true path, and I believe I have so far ,dinary one from a stalk brought thisday fromthe 
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succeeded. The season being hot and dry, a de- 
viation became necessary from the course usually 
pursued when more advanced ; after being cut it 
must neither be suffered to remain so long expo- 
sed tothe sun, nor after removed so long in bulk 
before itis hung up as is generally recommended. 
it must also be hung closer and more care must 
be taken, during the progress of curing, to keep 
it compact ; in the first case it will decompose, and 
the essential oil will escape, in the second the 
water will evaporate, and the green colouring 
matter will remain in the leaf. 


The whole secret appears to bein expelling the 
colouring matter and preserving the essential oil 
in which the aroma exists. 


The volatile parts of tobacco are water, the 
colouring matter and the essential oil; water is 
the most volatile, and if a single leaf or a single 
stalk is hung up separately, the water soon es- 
capes, the pores of the leaf close and the green 
colouring matter remains. 


At this season, when it is hung up, there is no 
danger of heating under so dry an atmosphere, 
nor does there appear the least necessity of in- 
curring the risque of heating it, by letting it lie in 
bulk ; on the contrary, if it is hung up in mass, 
close, and compact, and mt so during the pro- 
cess of curing the mass will remain moist for two 
or three weeks. The leaves in the first place as- 
sume a yellow colour, the blue part of the colour- 
ing matter, (for green although one of the pris- 
matic colours is well known tobe a compound of 
blue and yellow,) will in the meantime escape 
and by a new combination probably of oxygen 
with the tannin principle, the leaf becomes 
brown. The essential oil is the least volatile ; 
nevertheless, if suffered to remain in bulk beyond 
a certain point of fermentation, a decomposition 
will take place and the essential oil escape, I 
hada few stalksthus injured by suffering it to lie 





* Several persons in this country were induced 
to try the experiment of raising tobacco this year. 
From the success with which it has been attended, 
Tam confident it will be very generally tried next 
year. There is scarcely a dome that could not 
raise an acre or more, without any inconvenience. 
This, though small in the detail, would be con- 
siderable in the aggregate : Ihave been assured by 
the gentleman who forwarded me the seed, and 
whom I have seen since my former communication, 
that it is the choicest seed of the Island, and I have 
yet enough of it to plant 1000 aeres. 


itobacco house, where my boys are putting it in 
bulk ; it was brought in, on account of its appear- 
ing more fully cured than some others.* 

I am well assured that whatever may be my 
fate in making this experiment, at least my ci- 
gars will be well puffed. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. S. Skrnner, Esq. A. W. FOSTER. 


* This leaf we have exhibited to several res- 
hectable manufactures, who have frronounced it 
of good quality, and better favour than the tobac- 
co generally brought to thie market, but much in- 
ferior to that raised from the same kind of seed 
in Cuba. We have had the leaf made into cigars, 
and tried by good judges, who think they partake 
somewhat of the Spanish Cigar. The value of 
this tobacco, to manufactures, is not worth more 
than the ordinary kinds ; but for shipping, par- 
ticularly for the Bremen market, if in the curing 
a good bright yellow can be given to it, without 
regard to flavour, will readily bring from $10 
to $15.—Edit. Am. Farmer. 

—<> () <a 
PRODUCTS OF FLORIDA. 

A writer in the Floridian, published in Pen- 
sacola, states a fact which may be interesting 
to many persons—“It may perhaps be grati- 
fying to your readers to learn that among the 
abundant vegetable productions of West Flo- 
rida, the Quercus Cerris or Oriental Oak 
stands in the first class. It owes its importance 
principally to the production. of Nut galls— 
they have hitherto been imported from the 
Mediterranean at a great expense, and their 
importance in manufactures is well known.— 
They are the production of an insect or an 
hymenopiterous species. The Cynofis Querci- 

olu, who deposit their eggs on the leaves and 
tender branches of the tree—an excrescence is 
soon formed around the egg, which enlarges to 
a ball the size of a bullet, enclosing the 
which in process of time is hatched, and the em- 
bryo often ae several changes, finally 
eats its way out of its prison. This excrescence 
is the Nut gall—and those found in Florida are 
equal in every respect to those imported from 
the Levant. 

This tree seldom attains the height of ten 
feet, and grows principally in low and wet si- 
tuations, and the galls cover the branches in 
great profusion. The writer of this gathered 


When it is taken into consideration the impor- 
tance of this production in Dyimg and Medicine, 
their present high price (from 50 to $60 per 
cwt.) and their not being indigenous in aay other 
part of the United States, we know of nothing 
that would so well repay the enterprize of any 
of our citizens, as collecting and sending them 
to the northward for sale.” 

>= T_T?" 


Kditorial Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor .4m. Farmer, 
dated Edenton, N. C. 16th August. 
“Our corn crops are very much injured by 
the drought.—-It is generally believed that there 
will not be half crops raised in this and the two 
adjacent counties.” 


SUBSTRATUM PLOUGHING. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, dated BROOK GROVE, Mont. 

gomery Co. Md. 8th mo. 30th, 1822. 

““Our crops in this neighbourhood are likely 
to be very short, particularly roots of every des- 
cription. We have not had rain since planting 
our summer crops sufficient even to wet the 
ground plough deep.—We however find a stri- 
king difference wherever the substratum plough 
has been used, as the corn in every instance 
retains a tolerable colour, and in some instan- 
ces will yield at least double what the land 
adjoining, of equal quality, where the common 
plough only has been used. I can confidently 
recommend the plan of stirring the sub-soil, 
and hope that thee will not fail to avail thy- 
self of its great advantages. 

In haste, thy friend, 
ROGER BROOKE. 





Joun S. SKINNER. 
ee (|) <e———— 


ERRATA. 

** In the communication of Judge Peters, on 
“the subject ot Tunisian sheep, our readers 
** will please to correct the generic term used 
“by writers of natural history —For Laticande, 
“read Laticaude.” 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER, 6, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correEcTED WEEKLY. 

Red _ wheat, $1 18 to 1 2i—White do., $1 22 
1 25—White corn, 75 cts—Yellow do., 73 cts.— 
Oats, 33 to 37 cts—Rye, 50 to 55 cts.—Flour 
from the wagons, $6 37 a 6 50—Wharf, do. $6 
25, 90 days—Shad, from $6 50to 8 50—Her- 
rings, $3 25 to 375—Beef, Northern mess per 
bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. $9 to 
$9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cents—middlings, 6 to 
8 cents—Cotton, West India, per lb. accord- 
ing to quality, 15 to 25 cents—New Orleans 
prime, 16 to 18 cents—Georgia, upland, do. 14 
to 16 cents—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cents 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—English do., 40 cts—Flax per Ib. 10 to 104 
cents—Hops, fresh, per Ib. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per lb. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
Ib. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per Ib. 24 to 25 
cts.—Upper do,, whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do, 
42 cts.—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts.—Ground do. 
50—Turks’ Island, 60—Wool, Merino, full blood, 
per Ib, 35 to 40 cts—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
ommon country do., 20to 20 cts. 

Marytanp Tosacco—Fine yellow, none— 
Good do., $20 to 25—Fine spanaind, $16 to 18 
—Fine red, $12 to 17—Good do., $8 to 10— 











in the space of a few moments sevenal pounds. 


Very scarce, wanted—Common dark, $3 to 4 50, 
plenty, ne demand—Second do., $156 to 4. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 
An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips. 


—Second Edition. 
(Continued from page 190.) 


FILBERT.—CORYLUS. 


A species of the Hazle-.ree. In Botany, a Ge- 
nus of the Monecia Polyandria Class. 


Filberts were originally brought out of Pon 
tus into Natolia and Greece, and were there- 
fore called Pontic nuts: from thence they 
were procured by the Romans, and brought in- 
to Italy, where they acquired the name of 
Abellani, or Avellana, nuts, from Abella or 
Avellins, a town of Campania; where the best 
were cultivated, (Plin. b. 15, c. 22.) and from 
thence arose the French name Aveline. 

These nuts still continue to be cultivated in 
the same situation; and, according to Mr. 
Swinburn’s account, the whole face of the 
neighbouring valley is covered with them, and 
which, in good years, brings in a profit of 60,000 
ducats (£11,250.) 

‘Fuller, who wrote in the year 1660, says, 
“gardening was first brought into England, for 
— seventy years ago,” inthe reign of Queen 

lizabeth. He adds, “ gardening crept out of 
Holland into Kent.” 

It is supposed, that within a few miles round 
Maidstone in that county, there are more fil- 
berts growing at the present time, than in all Eng- 
land besides, there being several hundred acres 
planted with filbert-trees in the vicinity of that 
town. The London market is entirely supplied 
from thence with these nuts, which are excel- 
lent in quality, and, if quite ripe, will keep 

ood for several years placed inadry room. 

Filberts are not only much more agreeable 
than the common nuts, but are esteemed whole- 
some and nourishing when taken with modera- 
tion. The cream of these nuts is good for the 
stone and heat of urine. Emulsions may also 
be made of them. The Romans used them with 
vinegar and wormwood seed for the yellow 
jaundice. 

Filberts are not found to answer well but on 
very few soils: they seem to like a stony, san- 
dy loam ; for in rich soils they grow too lux- 
uriantly to produce fruit, but much depends on 
the skill and management in pruning these trees. 
In Kent, they are not suffered to grow above five 
or six feet high, and are kept with a short 
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tinople, before Constantine had given his name 
to that city; and I am much inclined to think, 
that the Greeks procured it from more eastern 
countries. They were first cultivated in this 
country by Mr. John Ray, in 1665, and are ge- 
nerally called Cobnuts. 

Pliny informs us, that Vitellius brought the 
nuts, called jistichs, into Italy, a little before 
the death of Tiberius, and that Flaccus Pompe- 
ius, who served in the wars with Vitellius, car- 
ried them into Spain. Nuts are now grown in 
that country in such quantities, according to the 
account of Mr. Swinburn, that from a single 
wood, near Recus, sixty thousand bushels have 
been collected in one year, and shipped from 
Barcelona, whence they are called Barcelona 
nuts. 

It was the custom among the Romans for the 
bridegroom, on the night of his marriage, to 
scatter nuts among the boys, intimating that he 
dropt boyish amusements, and thenceforth was 
to actas aman. ( Servins. Pliny.) 

Columella states, that if nuts be steeped in 
water amd honey before they are planted, they 
will grow more speedily, and produce swecter 
fruit. 


GOOSEBERRY.—GROSSULARIA. 


In Botany, a Species of the Ribes, of the Class 
Pentandria /fonogynia. 
The gooseberry, which is now so much and 
so justly esteemed, is a native of Europe; and 
as it grew inthe woods and hedges about Dar- 
lington, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and other 
northern counties, in the wild state, I consider 
it indigenous to this country, although Drs. 
Smith and Miller both entertained doubts of its 
being truly so. It appears not to have been 
known to the ancients, either in Greece or Rome, 
as their authors have made no mention of it; 
but it is noticed by the earliest naturalists who 
have written in this country, notwithstand- 
ing it wasa fruit much neglected, according to 
Allioni’s account, who says, “‘ they are eatable, 
but somewhat astringent.” Gerard says, “ it is 
called feaberry-bush, in Cheshire, my native 
country,” and I find that it had the same name 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In Norfolk it was 
abbreviated into feades. It appears to have ta- 
ken the name of gooseberry, from its being 
used as a sauce for young or green geese, 
Gerard says, “* These plants do grow in our 
London gardens, and elsewhere, in great abun- 
dance. The fruit is used in divers sawces for 
meate: they are used in brothes insteade of 


stem, like a gooseberry-bush, and very thin of|yeriuice, which maketh the broth not oneiy 


wood, somewhat in the shape of a punch-bowl. 

From the class in which the tree is ranged 
in botany, it will be observed, that the male 
and female flowers grow quite distinct. The 
male flower is a scaly catkin, resembling the 
bullion in fringe; it appears in autumn, and 
waits for the expansion of the female blossom 


pleasant tothe taste, but it is greatly profitable 
to such as are troubled with a hot burning 
ague.” 

Parkinson says, that “the berries, whilst 
they are small, green, and hard, are much used 
to be boiled or scalded, to make sauce for fish 
or flesh of divers sorts.” Green gooseberries have 


in the spring, from whence the nut arises: this|continued to be used as a sauce for mackerel 


is very diminutive, but of a fine crimson co- 
lour; therefore the pruner should make him- 


since my memory, in many parts of the country ; 
and they are often mentioned by the French as 


self acquainted with the wood that produces|grosseilles aux maquercauz. 


each blossom, and not destroy too many of the 
male flowers that will fall from the tree after 


they have discharged their pollen, tothe bene- 
fit of the future fruit. 

To preserve filberts, they should be gather- 
ed quite ripe, and laid for some days on the 
floor of aroom, where the sun can get in, to dry 
them effectually, 


The Byzantium nut, although much esteemed 
for it’s flavour and size, is but little cultivated 
seen in our 
markets. This mut was brought from Constan- 


in this country, and very rarel 


The gooseberry, which was but a small ber- 
ry in the wild state, has, like the apple, been 
multiplied in it’s variety, and brought to it’s 
present size by the art and industry of the En- 





glish and Dutch gardeners; and it isnow deemed 
one of our most valuable fruits, being so easily pro- 
pagated and so regular in it’s production, furnishing 
our tables, at all seasonsot the year, with a whole- 
sqme and agreeable diet. Itis the earliest as well 
as one o; the best fruits forspring tarts ; and, when 
ripe, the gooseberry is regarded by all classes seeds of ripe gooseberries, as by this means 
ot society at the desert, where it appears from| you have the chance of mew varieties; and the 


July to November, by those who have well-regu- 
lated varieties, as some kinds ripen early, while 
others are not only later, but have the quality 
of hanging on the bushes until near Christmas: 
among the last, the Warrington gooseberry is 
considered the best. I have not attempted to 
give éven the names of all the varieties of this 
fruit, finding them so numerous, that one nurse- 
ryman furnished me with his list, and obliged 
me with a sight of 300 varieties, the Jargest ot 
which in weight was equal to three guineas and 
a half. 

Gooseberries. are preserved in the green 
state with little trouble or expense, so as to re- 
tain their natural flavour for tarts or cream, 
&c.; and, when ripe, they make excellent jam, 
and a delicious and ornamental sweetmeat. 

To procure gooseberries large for the table, 
it is desirable to cut off with a pair of scissars 
all the small berries, which are equally good 
for the purpose of tarts. 

The wine made from green gooseberries, if 
properly managed, is but a shade below cham- 
paign ; and the black gooseberry, when ripe, af- 
fords a luscious wine. 

The pale gooseberry was first brought from 
Flanders in the’ year that Henry the Eighth re- 
ceived the title of Defender of the Faith. This 
monarch, and his daughter Queen Elizabeth, 
seem to have encouraged the art of gardening, 
as during their reigns, most of our best fruits 
and vegetables were first introduced and culti- 
vated in this kingdom; but even during the 
reign of these sovereigns, goosebefry leaves 
were used as a salad by ghose who could not af- 
ford to send to Holland for a lettuce. 

The gooseberry is but little esteemed on the 
continent, for want of being more known; and 
foreigners seem astonished at the size and flavour 
of this fruit in England. It cannot be propa- 
gated with success inthe warmer parts of the 
world; but in this happy island we procure, by 
the aid of stoves, the finest fruits of the hottest 
climes; we may therefore justly say with the 
poet.— 


On foreign mountains may the sun refine 

The grape’s soft juice, and mellow it to wine; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil ; 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

ln ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 


It has been a question agitated among physi- 
cians, whether truits be safer before or after 
meals. The answer to this seems to depend on 
a knowledge of the stomach. In a weak stom- 
ach, they are more apt to be noxious when emp- 
ty, than when distended with animal food 
Here likewise they cannot be taken in such 
quantity as to hurt. In strong stomachs there is 
little difference ; there they would seem to pro- 
mote appetite. In weak stomachs even when 
full, if taken in too great quantity, they may 
be very hurtful, by increasing the active fer- 
mentation of the whole. The ancients alleged, 
that the mild fruitsshould be taken before, and 
the acerb after meals, as being fitter to brace up 
the stomach, and promote digestion. ( Lectures 
on the Muceria Medica. ) 

The gooseberry bush is propagated by cuttings 
or suckers; but the former way is preferable, 
as the roots are less likely to shoot out suckers. 
Straight shoots should be selected about eight 
inches long, and planted about half the length, 
in good mould or light earth. The-best time for 
planting them is in the autumn, just before the 
leaves begin to fall. It is desirable to sow the 
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bushes generally grow in a better shape than 


either by cuttings or suckers. 

In pruning these bushes, observe to keep the 
stem quite free from shoots, at least that from 
ten ortwelve inches from the ground, there be 
but one regular stem. I have seen them train- 
ed on trellis work, where the fruit has grown and 
ripened well ; and it is a most desirable method 
for small gardens, as they have a neat appcar- 
pnee, take but little room, and form a good back 
ground to flower-vorders. 


GOURD.—CUCURBITA. 
In Botany, of the Monecia Syngenesia Class. 
Natural Order, Cucurbitacee. 

The plants of this genus are very nearly al- 
lied to those of cucumis, and of them there isa 
great variety. 

Gourds were more esteemed by the ancients, 
than either melons or cucumbers. Pliny has 
minutely described them as different from the 
pompion or cucumber. He says, “they are 
employed for more purposes, and are more use- 
ful than the former fruit. When properly dress- 
ed,” he says, “they are a light, mild, and 
wholesome food. The young and tender 
stalks,” he states, “were dressed and served 
up to table as a good dish; and the fruit of 
those that climbed up trees, or walls, or on the 
frames of arbours, were better food than those 
which crept onthe ground. They have of late,” 
says this author, “ been much used for pots and 
pitchers ;” but long before, they had been used 
as barrelsto keep wine in. Both the wild and 
the garden-gourd was ‘much used in medicine 
by the Romans, -who also employed the seeds 
as acharm to cure the ague. (Pliny, |. xx. c. 3.) 

Gerard says, “‘ the pulp, or meat of the gourd, 
used as a poultice, mitigates all hot swellings, 
and takes away the head-ache and the inflam- 
mation of the eyes.” 

The bottle-gourd, (Lagenaria,) grows in 
many parts of the world to near six feet long, 
and two feet thick. The rinds or shells are 
used by the negroes in the West-India ialands as 
bottles, holding from one pint to many gallons. 
Barham speaks of one that held nine gallons; 
and the Rev. Mr. Griffith Hughes mentions 
them, in his History of Barbadoes, as holding 
twenty-two gallons. The shells are cleared of 
the pulp and seeds by the negroes in the follow- 
ing manner :—they make a hole at one end, into 
which they pour hot water, in order to dissolve 
the pulp, which afterwards is extracted witha 
stick, and the inside rinsed with sand and wa- 
ter, to loosen and clear away the fibres that re- 
main; they arethen dried and become fit for use, 
and will contain water or other liquids for a 
length of time. 

Sloane mentions one of these gourds as large 
as the human body. Brown says, “the decoc- 
tion of the leaves is recommended much in pur- 
ging clysters, and the pulp of the fruit is often 
employed in resolutive poultices.” He adds, 
that “it is bitter and purgative, and may be 
used instead of the common coloquintida.” 
Sloane and Barham describe a sweet gourd, 
which, the latter says, “ grow twoor three feet 
long, as big as a man’s thigh, is full of sweet 
pulp that makes a pleasant sort of sweetmeat 
or preserve.” He says, “the distilled water 
is. good in fevers, and the pulp applied to the 
eyes abates their inflammation.” Sloane says 
“ the seeds are diuretic, and made into 
emulsions, temper and take off the acrimony of 
EE 

unan descrihes the squash ( melope a 
small gourd, not exceeding the = of nee Pe 
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rate fist, and which, he says, “ when young and 
properly boiled and dressed with butter and 
black pepper, is a delicious vegetable.” Louri- 
ero says, “ this fruit is of great use in long voy- 
ages, as it may be kept several months fresh 
and sweet.” 

The Gourd, called Vegetable Marrow, is of 
a pale yellow colour. ‘Those I have seen did 
not exceed from seven to nine inches in length. 
It has only been known a few years in this 
country; and, I believe, was not sold in the 
shops and markets before the summer of 1819 ; 
and although they are of solate an introduction, 
the accounts are very imperfect: but it seems 
most probable that the seeds were brought in 
some Kast-India ships, and likely from Persia, 
where it is called cicader. It is cultivated in 
the same manner as cucumbers, and is said by 
those who have grown them to be very produc- 
tive. This fruit is used for culinary purposes 
in every stage of it’s growth. When very young, 
it is good fried with butter; when half-grown, 
it is said to be excellent, either plainly boiled, 
and served up sliced on toasted bread, as aspa- 
ragus; or stewed with rice sauce, for which 
purpose it is likewise sliced. It is often sent to 
table mashed like turnips: when full-grown, it 
is used for pies. It has been highly recom- 
mended to me by many persons who have grown 
it, while others speak of it as but little superior 
to the pompion. 


( To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS AND REMARKS 
On Italian Agriculture, communicated for the 
‘American Larmer, by S. Hambleton, Esq. 
U. S. Navy. 
Continued from page 163. 


SOIL AND AGRICULTURE OF TUSCANY. 

Tuscany comprises three regions entirely dis- 
tinct. The Arno flowing through its smiling val- 
ley, forms in the midst of the mountains a hol- 
low of which Florence occupies the centre, and 
which extends south as far as Cortona, and west 
to Pisa. Near the sea,this hollow, which is fre- 
quently very narrow, opens into a vast smooth 
plain, that has been left by the waters. The 
right bank of the Arno, is bordered by the high 
chain ef the Apenines; the left bank extends to 
the sea, and to the frontiers of the states of the 
church. It presents an unequal, irregular sur- 
face, the soil of which has little fertility, and the 
air generally unwholesome ; with eminences 
crowned by ruins of all ages. 

The Appenine region comprises the two sixths 
of the whole extents of Tuscany ; the rich val- 
ley of the Arno only one sixth ; the three other 
sixths occupy the regions known by the name of 
the Maremma, which we have already described ; 
and of which Surina may be considered the capi- 
tal. Thus the fertile and cultivated part of Tus- 
cany, which we have now to describe, is confined 
to one sixth of itsextent. We have already ex- 
hibited to the travellera sketch of the character 
and physiognomy of the Appenines, in which 
nothing — to the eye but vallies ravaged by 
torrents, heaps of ruins, woody declivities and 
wild pastures. The same features serve in the 
Appenines of Tuscany, though somewhat milder ; 
the summits of the hills being less elevated, the 
declivities not so steep, with fresher pastures 
and vallies better inhabited. But, like all the 
rest of the Appenines, the population is poor, fed 
on chesnuts, and supported by the profits of the 
work which they procure by emigrating to Flo- 


of the Isle of Elba. The course of the Arno 
above Florence, traverses the Val de Chiana ; this 
valley resembles in every respect the Val d’Arno 
which extends from Florence to the sea. It will 
be sufficient therefore to describe the latter, in 
order to make the reader acquainted with the 
whole valley watered by that river. 

In following the road to Pistoia and Lucca, as 
far as Pisa, we continue on the right bank of the 
arno, and follow the foot of the Appenines. For- 
ests of olive trees cover the foot of these moun- 
tains and their foliage conceals an infinite num- 
ber of little farm houses, which people all the 
base of these mountains. On the upper slope 
grow chesnuts, whose vigorous verdure contrasts 
with the pale tint of the olive, and forms a no- 
ble crown to this magnificent amphitheatre. 

The road is bordered on each side by cottages 
scarce a hundred steps from each other; though 
built of brick, they have a justness of proportion 
and an elegance of form unknown in our climates, 
They consist only of asingle pavilion, which has 
frequently only one door, and two windows, in 
front. These houses are always placed at some 
distance from the road, and are separated from 
it by a wall, breast-high, and a terrace a few feet 
in breadth. Onthe wall are commonly vases of 
antique form, from which raise aloes, flowers, or 
young orange trees. The house itself is entirely 
covered with vines, andin front, are swarms of 
young girls, dressed in white linen, with silk cor- 
sets, and straw hats, ornamented with flowers 
and put sideways on their heads. , 

They are incessantly occupied in preparing the 
fine straw which is the treasure of this valley, 
and of which the Leghorn hats are made. 

This manufacture is the source of the prosperi- 
ty of the Val d’Arno ; it brings three millions of 
livres* annually, which are divided solely among 
the women of this country, for the men do not 
meddle with this work in the least. Each girl 
purchases for afew sous the straw that she wants; 
tries to plait it as fine as possible, and sells the 
hats she makes herself and for her own profit ; 
which in length of time forms her marriage por- 
tion. The father of a family has a right howev- 
er to exact from the women of his house a certain 
quantity of work in his farm, which is performed 
by women from the mountains who are paid by 
the girls of the plain from the produce of their 
hats, todo the work in their place. In fact they 
gain thirty or forty sous aday, by plaiting their 
straw, while they can get a poor work-woman 
from the Appenines for eight or ten. They also 
assert that any rough labour would harden their 
fingers, and deprive them of the agility necessary 
for the fineness of their work, 

These are the peasant girls of the Val d’Arno so 
much celebrated by travellers for their beauty, 
and whom Alfieri used to go and visit to study 
theirlanguage ; they may truly be called Arcadi- 
an shepherdesses, for in fact they are not peasants, 
being never exposed to heat, toil or fatigue, and 
consequently always preserve their native 
charms. 

It is said that two acres of ground are sufficient 
to supply all the straw used forthe mangfacture 
of hats in Tuscany. This straw is procured from 
a kindof unbearded wheat, cut before it is quite 
ripe, and which has been bleached by the sterili- 
ty of the soil. The spotis chosen among the cal- 
careous hills ; itis never manured, and the seed 
is sown very thick. 

These numerous habitations, so near each oth- 
er, sufficiently show that the farms themselves 
are very limited, and that property is prodigiously 
divided in these vallies. Their extent, in fact, 
is from three to ten acres, they are situated 





rence, to Leghorn, the Val d’Arno, and the mines 








* A livre is 20 cents, nearly. 
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around the house, and are divided into compart- 
ments by small canals and rows of trees. ‘These 


are sometimes mulberry, but almost always pop- 
lar, the leaves of which serve as food for animals. 


Each being a vine-plant, the branches of which 


are twisted by the farmer ina thousand different 


directions. 
These compartments, arranged in long squares, 
are spacious enough to be ploughed with a plough 


without wheels, and two oxen---ten or twelve far- 


mers have a pairof these animals among them, 


and they employ them successively to plough all 
These oxen come from the Rowan 
state and from the Maremmas ; they are of the 


the farms. 


Hungarian breed, extremely well kept, and are 


covered with pieces of white linen, ornamented 
with a great deal of embroidery, and red fringe, 


almost every farmer keeps a neat elegant horse, 
which is harnessed toa little cart with two wheels, 
neatly made and painted red ; it serves for car- 
rying every thing about thefarm, and es em 
to take the farmers to mass and toballs. On holi- 


days all the roads are covered with hundreds of 


these little cars, flying in all directions, and con- 
veying young women adorned with flowers and 
ribands. 

The farmers of the Val d’Arno have not forage 
enough to keep cows; and therefore pee only 
rear heifers, which they buy at three months old, 
and keep till they are eighteen, when they sell 
them to the butchers, and replace them with 
younger ones. 


the Maremmas. 
This custom arises from the rotation of crops 
adopted in these vallies. There being no natu- 


ral meadow, the leaves of hay, the remains of 


vegetables, and a little clover is the only food 
provided for the cattle. The rotation of crops is 
not irrevocably fixed, but is most commonly as 
follows :— 

First year, Indian corn, haricos, Peas or other 

legumes, manured. 

Second do. the same; corn. 

Third do. winter beans. 

Fourth do. same; corn. 

Fifth do. same; clover, sown after the corn, 

cut in the spring and followed by sorgo. 
That is to say, six crops in five years of which 
only one is for cattle. 

The sorgo isa sort of large parsnip, which af- 
fords a coarse flower of which a bad soup and po- 
lenta* are made. 

These different crops, though only once manu- 
ed in five years, are nevertheless very fine. This 
is to be attributed to the nature of the soil, which 
is alluvial, deep and fertile ; to its being cultiva- 
ted with the most minute care; to the crops be- 
ing happily interculated with each other, and 
finally to the extreme vicinity of the habitations ; 
which furnish them that chemical manure, the 
action of which escapes our senses, but which ex- 
perience forces usto admit. Thusthis immense 
population lives on the produce of this soil so sub- 
divided ; but they live with severe economy, and 
never gather enough to lay up any thing in re- 
serve, or to provide against a bad year ; they are 
then assisted by the port of Leghorn, and the 
markets of the Romagna ; and they find exchanges 
in the produce of their vines, their oil and their 
straw hats. But neither the natural fertility of 
this soil, nor its abundant productions constitute 





Note BY AFRIEND—* A sori of food made on 
the Appenines, of the meal of chesnuts, and in the 
plains, cf the meal of Indian corn, simply boiled 
in water, when cool, cut in slices and recooked 
with the gravy of stewed meatand grated cheese. 
It is in jact thesmall Hominy of Muargtand and 
Virginia. 


The drivers bring these heifers 
tothe fairs of the Val d’Arno from the pastures of 


the happiness of its inhabitants ; for the number 
of individuals among whom this total produce is 
to be divided, allows but a very small portion for 
the enjoyment of each. 

In fact we have hitherto described a charming 
country, well watered, fertile and covered with 
perpetual vegetation, we have shown it divided 
into millions of enclosures, which like so many 
squares in a garden, give birth to a thousand vari- 
ed productions :—while in front of all these en- 
enclosures are elegant dwellings, mantled with 
vines and decorated with flowers. But on enter- 
ing the houses, we find a total absence of all the 
conveniences of life, a table more than frugal, and 
a destitute appearance. None of these families 
are proprietors of the house they inhabit ; but 
are farmers, who pay the proprietor the half of 
all the crops in kind.—The proprietors are fixed 
in the numerous towns in the fertile vallies of 
Tuscany ; several of them possess as many as 
100 farms; and a very great number have ten, 
twenty and thirty. The population is thus divid- 
ed into two classes, whoncver mix with each oth- 
er; the city proprietors, and the peasants who 
are not proprietors.—P. 580, &c. &c. 

“This charming vale of the Arno, is perhaps 
the most delicious country on the earth. In no 
country is property more divided, in none has 
man added so much to nature. He has not left a 
single brook, but he has constructed thousands of 
canals: there is nota single green turf, not one of 
those natural meadows, in which the farmer in 
mowing them seems to receive a generous gift of 
the creation: there is net a single clump of 
wooc—not a tree of which nature sowed the 
seed or directed the antique roots—all is planted 
and fashioned by man ; his presence is felt every 
where, and he has multiplied his works to infini- 
ty. In the horizon alone we perceive that chain of 
mountains which he has abandoned, as it were, 
to Providence, and where he has neglected to 
extend his empire.—&c. &c. p. 584. 

This spot (between Pisa and the sea) is re- 
markable for containing a herd of camels, which 
have been established there ever since the time 
of the crusades, and were brought over to this 
place by a grand Prior of Pisa, of the order of St. 
John. ‘These animals are made to perform all 
the agricultural labours of this district. They 
furnish individuals also for all the showers of 
wild beasts in Europe, who can buy a camel here 
for the moderate sum of six or seven guineas.— 
P. 584. 

THE APPENINES. 


This country istoo much ravaged by torrents to 
leave any space for the cultivation of corn ; the 
climate also is too severe for the vine, the Indian 
corn and for vegetables ;—they confine themselves 
therefore to the making of hay in all the little 
spots where grass will grow; and it forms, with 
beech leaves, the winter provision for the cat- 
tle. These consist of a few small horses for car- 
riage, some sheep and goats; they also feed a 
considerable number of pigs, of an excellent quali- 
ty, which are fattened with chesnuts and whey. 
In summer, these animals wander over the 
neighbouriig mountains, but are put in stables 
during the winter. With the goats’ and sheeps’ 
milk, they make little hard sour cheeses, which 
form a great part of the foo of the inhabitants, 
The wool of the sheep is wrought by the wo- 
men in winter, and made into a stuff, the warp of 
which is thread, and with which the whole fami- 
ly is clothed. 

Thus this country, without any cultivation, 
feeds its inhabitants with its spontaneous produc- 
tions, that is to say, with its chesnuts: but then 
how plentifully and how vigorously do they grow 
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is larger and of a muck superior quality to what 
isfoundin the north. It is eaten here under eve- 
ry form, but especially as a flat cake, whichthey 
call bread, but which was the only form of them 
which I thought bad. As to wheaten bread, it 
comes from Parma, and is a great luxury, only 
indulged in on important occasions. Besides 
chesnuts, this Appenine people have great quan- 
tities of pigeons and a considerable number of 
bees—and with this scanty means of subsistence, 
their population is numerous and the soil much 
divided. ‘Chey are very industrious, and their 
first and principal way of making money is ex- 
cessive economy; they make their own furniture 
and clothes, and they hardly want any thing more, 
—ét&ce. p. 149. 

Or. approaching a spot covered with rocks and 
thorns, I behelda flock of more than 12000 goats, 
living always in the woods, and totally unacquaint 
ed witha roof or habitation. These animals only 
approach the shepherds to get the salt, which 
they give them twice a day when they milk them 


—p. 152. 
CAMPAGNA. 
The al’ Aria presents one of the most curious 
problems to be found in the natural history of any 
country ; we have stated in another part of this 





'“ Guide,” where we have given a general sketch 
of the soil and agriculture of Italy, that the coun- 
try of the Mal’Aria is one of the three agricultur- 


‘al regions into which all Italy must be divided. 
‘For these reasons we have judged proper: to in- 
'sert in this place a general description of that 
jremarkable tract of country which extends along 


ithe Mediterranean from Pisa to Terracina and 


comprehends all the plains which spread from 
the sea to the first chain of the Appenines.—&c. 
p. 376, 

MAREMMA OF TUSCANY. 

The Italian writers fix the depopulation of their 
country and the introduction of the Mal’Aria 
about the time of the plague in the eleventh cen- 
tury; and since that period, the population has 
never been strong enough, they allege, to resist 
the influence of the dad air, which increases 
every year in proportion as population and agri- 
culture diminish. Several attempts have been 
made to establish colonies in the Tuscan Marem- 
ma, which have all failed by the colonies being 
all cut off before the establishment gained any 
strength. 

The soil of that tract has become sterile, and 
seems to consist of nothing but pure Argil, the 
whiteness of which is only altered by a mixture 
of the sulphur abounding in that region. 

‘Vhe country thus depopulated, having fallen 

into the hands of a few great proprietors, there 
remained nothing to be done but to take advan- 
tage of the spontaneous productions of+the soil; 
to let the land run to grass, and to introduce a 
sort of wandering tribes who should dwell here 
only inthe winter. During that seasen the Ma- 
rerama is not unhealthy ; and men as well as 
cattle may roam through the wilderness with 
impunity. Itdid not, however, suit the farmer of 
the interior country to leave his home and take 
up his abode in the Maremma. ‘There came 
therefore necessarily to be interposed, between 
the proprictors of the land inthe interior of those 
of the sca cost, a race of wandering shepherds, 
possessing nothing but their cattle, and emigrat- 
ing with them, according tothe seasons, from the 
hilly to the level country. 
Under the conduct of these men four hundred 
thousand sheep, thirty thousand horses, and a 
vast number of cows and goats are annually rear- 
ed, forthe supply of the Val d’Arno and the other 
vales of Tuscany where 0 cattle are bred. 

The consequences of this economy have been 





on the declivities of these mountains! The fruit 
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certainly to create a desert in the centre of Italy, 
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and to people it during half the year with savage 
creatures, who wander over these solitudes like 
Tartars, armed with long lances, and covered 
with a coarse cloth and untanned hides—<c. page 
379. 





D(a 
APPENDIX 
To the paper drawn by Sir John Sinclair, on the 

USES OF SALT LOR AGRICULTURAL 

PURPOSES ; stating the Experiments, which 

are best calculated to ascertain the advantages 

of using Salt, for objects connected with Agri- 
culture. 

If an Experimental Farm had been fortunately 
established, under the sanction of frublic authority, 
and at the public expense, some years ago, when it 
was suggested, every use to which Salt is apifilica- 
ble in Agriculture, would, most probably, have 
been ascertained before this time ; and Parliament 
would have had decisive evidence, on which to have 
pfrroceeded in its recent inguiries. As it is, nothing 
remains to be done, but to recommend a number 
of experiments, to those who may be inclined to 
direct their attention to so important an object, to 
be tried as circumstances are favourable to the at- 
tempt. In this way, much may be effected, pro- 
vided the experiments are conducted with accu- 
racy, and reported to the Board of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of comparison and publicity. 

1. Experiments on Fallows. 
To sow in Autumn, from 30 to 40 bushels of 
foul Salt, or from 20 to 30 bushels of pure Salt, 
er acfe, on strong soil proposed to be fallowed. 
he land to be ploughed before winter, and fre- 
uently stirred in spring and summer, so that the 
Salt may be thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil, before the seed issown. In the course cf this 
experiment, the following particulars te be ascer- 


tained: 1. Whether the Salt destroys weeds) 


and insects ;—2. Whether it makes the soil more 
friable, and less tough or adhesive ;—3. Wheth- 
er it produces ai abundant crop of barley, or of 
wheat, free from rust or blight ;—and, 4. What 
are the effects on the succeeding crop of clover, 
and the crops that follow it. 

It would be very important, to compare the 
land thus treated, with an equal quantity of the 
same field, manured with lime, stating the ex- 
pense of each, and their relative produce ; and 
what would have been the expense, had the Salt 
been exempted from duty.* 

2. Experiments on Crops of Grain and Roots. 

To sow,on various crops, as wheat, barley, oats, 
beans, pease, potatoes, and turnips, as soon as 
the seed is covered with the earth, 1£ bushels of 
foul Salt per statute acre, of from 10 to 12 bush- 
els of pure Salt, on the surface, leaving it to be 
washed into the soil by rain, for the purpose of 
ascertaing the following particulars >—1. What 
are its effects upon the different crops on which 
the Salt is tried ;—2. Whether it answers best 
on strong, or light soils;—3. Whether it de- 
stroys the wire-worm, grubs, the turnip fly, or 
the beetle, and other vermin destructive to crops; 
—4, Whether it prevents scabbiness on pota- 
toes ;—5. Whether salted turnips are less injured 
bythe fly ;—and, 6. What are its effects on the 
aher crops. 

A similar experiment may be tried, sowing the 
Salt about a fortnight before the seed, and mix- 
ing it with the soil by harrowingit in. 





* It ts to be observed, that Salt, at the works, 
costs only sixpence fier bushel, weighing 56/6.— 
and for sixpence, that it may be conveyed to any 
part of the United Kingdom. But the tax for- 
‘merly amounted to 3000 fer cent. of the prime 
cost.—See the letter by William Horne, Esq. 0) 
Liverpool, on the Repeal of the Duty on Salt, 
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3. Experiment for the Improvement of Waste 
Lands. 

To collect heath clods, and other refuse, when 
waste lands are first cultivated, and instead of 
burning them, to mix them with layers of Salt, 
so as to convert them into manure, and to try the 
effects of that manure witha crop of turnips or 
potatoes. 

4. Experiment with Salt, asa Remedy against 
the Smut. 

To ascertain, by comparison, whether immers- 
ing seed wheat in water, soimpregnated with Salt, 
that an egg, will float in it, is not an effectual 
remedy against the smut, provided the seed be 
frequently stirred in the water, and the light 
grains skimmed off, and the seed afterwards 
dried, by having new slaked lime sifted upon it. 


5. Experiments for ascertaing the Effects of sow- 
ing Seed with Salt. 

To sow various sorts of seed,—in particular 
those of an oily quality, with different propor- 
tions of Salt, varying from equal quantities of 
{Salt and seed, to one sixteenth of Salt, in order 
to try the effects resulting therefrom, whether in 
regard to improving the crop, or preserving the 
seed from the attacks of vermin in the ground. 

6. Experiments on Grass Lands, 


To try the effects of strewing, in autumn, six- 
teen bushels of foul Salt, or from 10 to 12 bushels 
of pure Salt peracre, on coarse herbage, or on 
peaty soils, alsoon grass lands covered with moss 
in spring ; ‘and to compare the effects with lands 
not so treated. 
7. Experiments on Cropfis of Clover. 

To make a compost of fine earth, with Salt, in 
the proportion of five, ten, or fifteen bushels per 
statute acre, (the preferable quantity not being 
yet ascertained,) and tostrew it on the first crop 
of clover, in the months of March or April, or 
on the second crop, immediately after the first 
crop is cut, and to compare the effect of this com- 
post, with parts of the same field, not treated in 
that manner. 


8. Experiments for ascertaining the Effects of 
Salting Hay. 

To mix Salt, at the rate of from 25 to 35 pounds 
weight of pure Salt, per ton of hay, when in the 
actof putting it together, particularly with the 
second crop of clover, in wet or damp seasons, in 
order to ascertain, whether it preventshay from 
becoming mouldy, and whether it is not more ac- 
ceptable to stock, than hay not salted. Also to 
apply Salt, or brine, to damaged hay when given 
to stock, and to ascertain whether, though refu- 
sed by them in its original state, they do not eat 
it, greedily, when salted. . 


9. Experiments to try the Effects of Saiting 
Coarse or Moist Food. 


To sprinkle straw with brine, also to mix Salt 
with new oats, raw potatoes when first given to 
horses, or clover cut later than usual, and given 
to horses or cattle, in order to ascertain, wheth- 
er coarse food, may not thus be rendered more 

alatable and nourishing, and moist food less in- 
jJurious. 


10. Experiments with Stock. 


Totry the effect of givingSalt to stock in the 
following proportions : 

1. To horses per day, from three to four oun- 
ces. 

2. Tecows and breeding heifers per day, from 
three to four ounces. 

5. To working oxen from three to four ounces. 
4. To young cattle, from two to three ounces. 
5. Tocalves, one ounce. 

6. To sheep, at the rate of two.ounces of Salt 





printed anno 1816, pf. 6. 


7. To hogs in small quantities, occasionally 
mixed with their food.* 

By some it is said that poultry do not thrive 
with Salt, though itis well known, that pigeons 
relish it much. 

These experiments are recommended, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, by comparison with ani- 
mals receiving no Salt, whether they thrive bet- 
ter, with the addition of Salt to their food ;~ 
whether they thrive better on coarse fare ;— 
whether it improves the flavour of milk from cows 
fed with turnips ;—whether stock in general be- 
come tamer and more domesticated ;—and wheth- 
er they are more free from disease,—as the bots 
in horses, and the rot, the sickness, or the scab 
in sheepft. 

The Sak: to be given to stock, tobe either pow- 
dered and mixed with their food, or in that state 
put on stones, slates, or coarse cloths for them to 
lick,—or in large lumps so placed that the stock 
may have access to lick them.} 


11. Experiments to ascertain whether Salt wit. 
hrevent the Rust, or Blight in Wheat. 


To mix with the soil a fortnight before the 
wheat issown, from 30to 40 bushels of foul Salt, 
or from 20 to30 bushels of pure Salt, forthe pur- 
pose of ascertaining its effects onthe succeeding 
crop of wheat; and in particular, whether it 
prevents the rust or blight. Also to ascertain, 
whether a crop of wheat, sown after turnips, 
raised with Salt mixed in the manure, is exemp- 
ted from the rust. 





* It is said thatin Ireland, when fattening their 
hogs, shey sprinkle a little Salt with every meal, 
by means of which they are found to fatten in 
half the period they would otherwise require. 
Observations by John Marshall, Esg. on the 
Medical, as wellas Dietetic Properties of common 
Salt,in the London Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, vol. xxx1x. No. 231. 


t Some important information is given, of the 
great advantage derived from giving Salt to sheep, 
in considerable guantities, in the district of Craut 
near Arles, in France.—See Annals of Agricul- 
ture, vol. xxiv. and Horne’s letter on the Salt du- 
ties, fi. 11 ; also vol. i, of the Memoirs of the Roy- 
al Academy of Sciences at Paris, where there is a 
haper entitled “ Physical Observations on the ef- 
fect of Salt in Fattening Cattle,” 


} The importance of Sult to stock, may be prov- 
ed indirectly, from its great utility to the human 
species. The ancient laws of Holland, ordained 
men. to be kefit on bread alone, unmixed with salt, 
as the severest frunishment that could b¢ inflicted 
in that moist climate. The effect was horrible: 
these wretched criminals are said to have been de- 
voured by worms, engendered in their own sto- 
machs. The lower orders of freofile in the inland 
farts of Cornwall, suffer the greatest distress from 
the same cause, being obliged to eat their potatoes 
without any relish; and their children, who have 
salt still more rarely, become infested with worms. 
—A lady, who had a great antipathy to Salt, and 
had never taken any, nor even salted meat, was 
infested by worms from her earliest infancy, dur- 
ing her whole life. This proves the advantage to 
be derived from Sait to every animal liable to 
that disorder, and the reason why children are 
more afit to be troubled with worma, than grown 
uft persons, is this, their taking less Salt with their 
food, and frequently none. This is a point, that 
ought to be farticularly attended to at schools, 
and frublic seminaries, where great numbers of 
young fieofile are collected. Where Salt cannot be 
had ata frrice within reach of the poor, salted meat, 
or fish, herrings in particular, should be recom- 
mended to them, more especially if they lived much 





per week, divided into three portions, 


on frotatoes. 
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~ There is reason, from analogy, to hope, that 
Salt may be of use in this respect, _ It is so great 
an enemy to corruption, or putridity, that the 
wood employed in Salt mines, to support the roof 
or sides of the mine, or the beams of wood in Salt 
warehouses, remain undecayed for ages.* It is 
natural, therefore, to suppose, that salt, judicious 

ly applied, will likewise prevent the injury 
which plants receive from the fungus tribe, to 
which the disease called rust, is attributed. 


12, Experiments for Improving the Quality of 
Dung by mixing it with Salt. 

To ascertain, by comparative experiments, 
whether strewing Salt over dung, improves its 
quality, and the crops it produces, and what 
quantity is most beneficial. 


13. Experiments for converting the Roots and 
Stems of Vegetables into manure. 


Tocollect the roots and stems of weeds grow- 
ing in the fields, or in hedges | and hedge-rows to 
see what proportion of Salt it would require to 
convert the whole into a substance, capable o1 
furnishing food for plants. 


14. Experiments for converting Peat into a Ma- 
nure by means of Salt. 


To make a compost of peat and Salt, mixing it 
occasionally, to ascertain, what proportion of 
Salt isnecessary, to convert peat into a manure 
for turnips and other crops. 


15. Experiments with Composts of Earth. 
To make acompost, with the usual quantity of 
lime, and another with Salt, at the rate of 15 or 
20 bushels peracre, and to ascertain the differ- 
ence inpoint of expense,—in regard to the appa- 
rent effect of the lime and the Salt, on the earth, 
—and on the ensuing and succeeding crops. 


16. Experiments to ascertain whether the Weight 
of Butter or Cheese is augmented, by the Salt 
used in manufacturing either of these Articles: 
and whether the Farmer is indemified by the ad- 
ditional Weight, for the expense of the Salt. 


It is said, that a farmer in Cheshire, (Mr. Wea- 
ver) who had mixed a pound of Salt with ten 
pounds of butter, found, that after working it in 
the usual manner, the salted butter only weighed 


10 lb. 1 ounce ; whereas, that ten pound of the/|z 


butter, unsalted, had continued of the same weight. 
Mr. Weaver likewise asserts, that having rubbed 
in three pound of salt, into a cheese of 46 lb. 
weight, it was reduced, in six days to 43 lb.; 
whereas the same quantity of milk made intoa 
cheese that weighed on a Monday, 46 Ib. without 
Salt,—weighed on the Saturday following 434 lbs. 
A proof that salt decreases the weight of cheese. 


CONCLUSION. 


On the whole, it is hoped, that every public 
spirited farmer, will try some of these experi- 
ments, according as his situation and other cir- 
cumstances will admit of them: for the purpose 
of proving, that the attention which Parliament 
has bestowed, on this occasion, to the interest of 
the farmer, has not been misapplied. 


On the Usea of Salt, in Gardens. 


This is a subject well entitled to the attention 
of the Horticultural Societies of Lendon and Ed- 
inburgh. In this place, itis only necessary to 
observe, that several respectable individuals, have 
ascertained the importance of Salt as a manure 
for fruit trees ;+ and it is said, that the vines and 





* Sir Thomas Bernard’s Tract on Salt, fr. 278. 
¢ See Hill on Fruit Trees ;—also Sir Thomas 


other fruits produced on the borders of the Rhone, 
are improved by the same application.* 

Mr. Holinshead suggests, that every thing that 
is sown, or planted in a garden or hot-house, 
should have a portion of Salt sprinkled on the sur- 
tace of the ground around it, immediately after the 
seed is covered with the earth.t The advantage 
derived from the application of Dutch ashes, so 
full of saline particles, to gardens in the Nether- 
lands, is a full confirmation of this doctrine. 

Mr. Beck, gardener, of Chorley in Lancashire, 
has constantly made use of Salt in his garden for 
upwards of thirty years, and he has invariably 
found it to exceed every other manure he could 
have used for that purpose, farticularly for 
onionst. He sowed the Salt immediately after 
the seed was covered in, at the rate of about six- 
teen bushels per acre, or five pounds ten ounces 
per pole or perch, or three ounges per square 
yard§. 

Drilled carrots also grow well in a salted bed, 
the Salt being laid under the surface, in the cen- 
tre of the intervals between the rows, and at some 
distance from the roots, that it may be dissolved 
before the fibres of the roots meet it}. 

N. B. In a recent commmunication from A. 
Bracebridge, Esq. of Walton on Thames, he 


that time, Salt for agricultural purposes, was 
free of duty). The mare had nothing else to 
subsist on, but throve on that food so well, that she 
was fit to be put to workagainnextspring, This 
induced Mr. Bracebridge to drench some rotten 
sheep, night and morning, with strong brine, 
after which, he did not lose one ;—they became 
fat, and the meat was as fine and good, as if the 
animals had never been affected. 





* See Horne’s Letter, fi. 14.—Annals. of Agri- 
culture, vol. xxiv. and Memoir of the Academy 
of Sciences in France, vol. i. 

+ Hints on Salt, asa Manure, by Hollinshead, 
second edit. fi. 28. 

+ On that account, sea-weed is such an excel- 
lent manure for onions.—If the Salt is sown after 
the croft afifiears above ground, it is destroyed. 

§ Hints on Saltasa Manure, by Hollinshead, 


- 28. 
| Husbandry of Scotland, second edit. vol. ii. 
Apipi. fi. 182. 

As a supplement to the foregoing, we add the 
following note by Dr. Mease, annexed to the edi- 
tion of the pamphlet by Samuel Parker, of 
London, on the uses of Salt in Agriculture, print- 
ed by Messrs. Careys’ of Philadelphia. 

Ldit. Am. Farmer. 


NOTE. 

The utility of Salt for various agricultural pur- 
poses has long been known, and attended to in the 
United States. 

1. As a manure it was early used for. flax, as 
appears from some of. Elliott’s essays on hus- 
bandry, printed in Boston between 1745 and 1754: 
and Mr. Cadwalader Ford, in a paper on this sub- 
ject addressed to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, and published by that body*, bears testi- 
mony of its highly fertilizing effects on flax. The 
proportian which he advises to be used, is double 
the quantity of Salt tothat of seed. He strewed 
the Salt at the time of sowing the seed. From 
three acresof flax salted he had 50 bushels of 
seed, and also an excellent crop of flax. 

The publication of Mr. Ford’s paper by Mr. 








Bernard’s Tract, ft. 269. 
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Carey, caused the experiment to be rep: 

Mr. Henry Hendrickson, of Cecil peony: bo § 
land. He states®* that on a poor piece of land he 
sowed one peck of flax seed, and one peck of Sait 
together, and that when the flax was about three 
inches high, he sowed another peck of Salton it’ 
He also sowed a piece of excellent land with flax 

and although he had a good crop, yet the flax on 
the poor land “ was a great deal better, and pro- 
duced more seed than the flax on the rich land.” 
A farmer in Delaware county, to whom I men- 
tioned the fact of the utility of salt as a manure to 





|flax, told me he had tried it, and that it was plain- 
\ly seen to be of great benefit. eae 
Mr. Deanet says that he found it, in 1786, to- 


act as a beneficial manure to carrots, w + 
ed “under the surface in the centres of ee ee 
vals between the rows, at some distance from the 
roots : that the Salt might have time to be dis- 
solved before the fibrous roots should reach it.” 
Upon onions and turnips it had ao effect. The 
farmers on the brackish rivers on our coast. find 
that the salt grass growing on the water’s edge 
when ploughed in, acts as a very excellent ma- 
nure for Indian‘corn ; and on the Rariton particu- 
larly it is a general practice thus to employ it.t 





states, that some years ago, the Clergyman of} 
Holmes Chapel, who lived near the Salt Works, ;@!© | ‘ 
gave a favourite old mare, who was much broken |f Salt to their cattle weekly. They find that 
winded, some spoilt hay, that had been salted, (at ‘the appetite is not only thereby greatly promot- 





* Carey’s American Museum, vol 1. fi. 49. 


2. Asa condiment to cattle, the utility of Salt is 
universally known tothe American farmers, who 
are constantly in the practice of giving a portion 


ed, their digestion strengthened, and of course 
their disposition to fatting increased ; but that 
their health is preserved by its use. During the 
late war with England, when the prices offered 
for domestic manufactures rendered the multipli- 
cation of Merino and other sheep an object with 
the American farmers, they were in the habit of 
placing large lumps of hard Rock-Salt in various 
parts of pasture fields, for the sheep to lick at 
pleasure. It is rational to believe that the very 
marked superiority in the health of every species 
of American cattle over those of Europe, may be 
ascribed to the general and free use of Salt. Many 
give a portion of Salt daily to their horses, as a 
preservative against worms of all kinds, as well 
as to preserve their digestive powers. 

3. The practice of salting hay has been general- 
ly adopted for 30 years or more in Pennsylvania§. 
Hay thus treated (and clover hay particularly) 
may be put up with much less drying than when 
Saltis not used. Many farmers-are in the excel+ 
lent practice of mixing straw with:hay, (as re- 
gularly as the hurry of stowing away will admit ) 
and of sprinkling the whole with Salt layer by 
layer. In this way both hay and straw are ren- 
dered more palatable td cattle. The quantity of 
fodder is moreover increased by this mixture of 
hay and straw. About one peck of Salt to the 
ton of hay is enough, but more will not be injuri- 
ous.. 

4, Salt will even preserve fresh clover from 
rotting, although put up in stacks in time of rain, 
An extensive and bold experiment was made in 
this. way by Mr. Luke Morris of Philadelphia, at 
his farm in. Gloucester county, New. Jersey, in 
the rainy summer of 1804. About twenty-two 
tons in two stacks were thus perfectly cured, and 


* Do. Do. vol. 2, fr. 176. 

t New England Farmer. Worcester, 1790. 
Art. Salt. 

$£.On Salt as manure, see a pamphlet by Mr. 
Geo. Redd, of Virginia, 1809, and remarke on it 
by judge Peters, in Mem. Philad. Soc. for. pro~ 
moting agriculture, vol. 2, fi. 173. 

§ Zhe good effect of Salt on the health of cat- 
tle, and its use in curing hay were mentioned im 





the Philad, edition of the Dom. Encycl. Articles: 


* cattle” and “ hay.” 
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eaten ree! during the winter by ome thriv- 
ing steers. The hay exhaled a saccharine odour, 
and the leaves and blossoms adhered to the stalk 
firmly. He put rather more than a bushel of 
Salt to the ton of hay. 

The beneficial effects of salt air and salt marsh 
upon horses is proved by the fact, of broken-wind 
ed horses being greatly relieved, and sometimes 
cured by spending a season on the islands in the 
Delaware bay. Several decided cases of this na- 
ture have beef communicated to me. 

JAMES MEASE. 


chiefly consist, yet it answered the intended pur- 
pose, for the liquors so long as I was enabled to 
supply them withit, worked much freer and more 
vigorous, than in the usual way; and although 
this experiment was not decisive, for want of a 
sufficient quantity, and from the plant being too 
old when gathered, yct I am convinced by the 
effect produced, that it may be used to great ad- 
vantage. 

As the indigofera is found every where in the 
United States, and in many places in great abun- 
dance, it would seem desirable that some experi- 





Cursnut STREET, August 10th, 1819. 
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FROM THE N. Y. STATESMAN. 


ON THE WILD INDIGO PLANT. 

Messrs. Editors —While we are anxiously 
copying the minipulations of European artists 
in our dye-houses, we are neglecting to use an 
indigenous plant, far more valuable than any 
thing of the kind contained, or used in Europe. 
Our blue dyers began with the ash vat, described 
by Berthollet, and others, and which Doctor 
Bancroft informs us, “is so costly, as to be 
chiefly employed to dye silk.” If this were the 
only objection, it would in itself be sufficient to 
induce an alteration; but when in addition to 
this we know that the colour is not so bright, or 
so permanent, as when indigo is fermented by 
some vegetable basis, containing in itself the 
primitive colouring matter, we shall be much 
surprised that this modeof dyeing has been so 
long continued. 

The plant used by Europeans, from time im- 
memorial, to ferment their blue vats, has been 
the isatis, or woad, which is indigenous in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it should be used there, 
as nothing better offered itself; but in the Uni- 
ted States we have the wild indigo plant, grow- 
ing abundantly every where, that possesses all 
the valuable fermentative properties of woad, 
with twenty times as much colouring matter, and 
giving a tint that for permanency and brilliancy 
is unrivalled. 

“Tt is well known, according to Mr. Clark- 
son, that the African dyes are superior to those 
of any other part of the globe. 

“The blue isso much more permanent and 
beautiful than that which is extracted from the 
same plant in other parts, that many have been 
led to doubt whether the African cloths brought 
into this country (England) were dyed with in- 
digo or not. They apprehended that the co- 
lours in these, which became more beautifu! 
upon washing, must have proceeded from another 
weed, or have been an extraction from other 
woods which are celebrated for dyeing there.— 
The matter, however, has been clearly ascer- 
tained ; a gentleman procured two or three of 
the balls, which had just been prepared by the 
Africans for use: he brought them home, and 
u examination found them te be the leaves of 
indigo rolled up ina very simple state.” 

Having noticed the above article in Doctor 
Bancroft’s incomparable work on permanent co- 
lours, 1 was induced last fall to collect some of 
the plant, not with an intention of colouring 
with it, as I had no means of preparing it for that 
purpose ; but to use it inthe woad vats in place of 
Swill from bran and madder, to assist their fer- 
mentations, which were weak, owi.y to the woad 
being of inferior quality, 1 gathered nearly a 
por, Shak too late in the season to obtain it in ma- 
turity, anc had it boiled, aod used the liquor when 
wanting. Theplants were too old to retain much 
of those succulent juices in which their value 


ments should be made on it, to test the superiori- 
ty attributed to it, of which there appears to be 
but little room for doubts, for if this were estab- 
lished, it would become an object of great national 
importance, inasmuch as the colour made from it, 
would be superior to those obtained from Europe, 
and thereby give to the American fabrics a pre- 
ference in a colour in which they are now decid- 
edly deficient. 

I apprehend the balls are made by simply plac- 
ing the leaves together, face-ways, as they are 
gathered : that when a ball is made it ferments, 
and exudes sufficient moisture, to cause an ad- 
hesion of the mass ; and that this process deve- 
lopes the colouring matter, so as to enable the 
vat liquor to extract it with sufficient facility. 
This is not the only mode of preparing the plant. 
The following extracts will prove there is consi- 
derable latitude, both in preparing and in work- 
ing it afterwards. 

Capt. G. Roberts, in the account of his voya- 
ges, mentions, * the indigo plant as growing wild 
at Bonavista ; and that the natives prepare it, on- 
ly by pounding the leaves of the shrub while 
green, in a wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, 
and so reduce it to a kind of pulp, which they 
form into thick round cakes, or balls, and drying 
it, keep it till they have occasion to use it for 
dyeing their clothes. Mr. Mungo Park in the 
account of his travels in Africa, says—‘‘ that to 
dye cloth of a lasting blue colour, according to the 
practice of the negro women, the leaves of the in- 
digo when fresh gathered, are pounded in a wood- 
en mortar, and mixed in an earthen jar, with a 
strong ley of wood ashes, (chamber-ley being 
sometimes added) and the cloth is steeped in 
this mixture, and allowed to remain until it has 
acquired a proper shade.—When indigo is most 
plentiful, they collect the leaves and dry them in 
the sun, and when they wish to use them, they re- 
duce a sufficient quantity to powder, and mix it 
with ley as before mentioned. 

Mr. Marsden, in his history of Sumatra, says, 
“the indigo shrub (Yaroom) is always found in 
their plantations; but the natives, to dye with it, 
leave the stalk and branches for some days in wa- 
ter to soak, then boil it, and with their hands, 
work some quick lime among it, with the leaves 
of the pacoo sabba for fixing the colour. They 
then drain it off, and use it in a liquid state.” 

Other extracts might be added, confirming the 
good qualities of this plant, but I think enough 
has been made to convince the most incredulous 
reader, that it may be appropriated without much 
difficulty to purposes highly valuable. 

The indigo made from the wild plant, is said to 
be of much better quality than that which is ob- 
tained from the cultivated, but that it does not 
contain so great a quantity of colouring matter. 

The leaves should be gathered when the plant 
is in full blossom, which at three cents a pound, 
would be lucrative employment for country chil- 
dren, and if a sufficient supply of the dried leaves 
could be obtained at that price, it might be ren- 
dered, when manufactured ready for use, at less 
than the first cost of woad in England—By these 
means the American dyers could be supplied 
with a native article now considered as useless, 
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Ons 
equal te woad as a fermentative medium, con- 
taining twenty times as much colouring matter, 
more permanent than manufactured indigo, and 
giving a colour unequalled by any other plant or 
process. HOPSON. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


LETTERS FROM Paris. 

[The following letter contain so many curious 
facts in naturai «story, &c. that we beg to re- 
quest attention ta its comhressed intelligence. — 
LITERARY GAZETTE. } 





Paris, April, 1822. 

The annual public sitting of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences was lately held under the presi- 
dency of M. Gay Lussac. This meeting was not, 

erhaps, so remarkable as those of former years. 

he public of Paris must be amused, and it is 
difficult to avoid producing ennui in discoursing 
on natural philosophy and astronomy. Thus the 
Academy always experiences some embarrass- 
ment in selecting, from the lectures which have 
been delivered at the private meetings in the 
course of the year, that which may be best 
suited to the public meeting. M. Ampere 
addressed his hearers, on the subject of the 
electromagnetic experiments made within the 
last year by different natural philosophers ; 
but judging from his lecture, which indeed was 
very brief, it does not appear that much addition 
has been made to M. Oersted’s discovery. M. 
Delambre, one of the two perpetual secretaries 
of the Academy, read a long notice on the sub . 
ject of the comet, which is now visible in the 
horizon. He stated that it could not be perceiv- 
ed without difficulty, and that it would soon be 
lost sightof. This is, I believe, the 25th comet 
which Pous the astronomer has been the first to 
discov@’, and thus he has been surnamedin France, 
Le denicheur des comets. A notice read by M. 
Girard, on the navigable canals for the supply of 
Paris, was athing of merely local interest. M. 
Cuvier pronounced an historical eloge on Duham- 
el who died 1816. Duhamel was the first pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy in France ; yet it was found 
necessary to send him to Germany, that he might 
perfect himself in that science, which, forty 
years ago, was avery new one. France is in- 
debted to Professor Duhamel for some excellent 
modes of fining steel ; M. Cuvier remarked, that 
since M. Duhamel had turned his attention to the 
working of mines, their produce had been more 
than doubled, and that France now exports me- 
tals in great quantities which were formerly im- 
ported from foreign countries. 

A report of the proceedings of the Academy 
since last year, was delivered at the same meet- 
ing. The Academy of Sciences is, of all those 
which compose the Royal Institute, most numer 
ous and active ; and its reports always contain the 
results of many interesting transactions. The 
following are some curious facts of genera! inter- 
est, selected from the report of the present year. 
M. Du Trochet observing that the stems of plants 
always grow in the direction in which the seeds 
shoot, he placed some seed in holes bored at the 
bottom ofa vase filled with damp earth, and sus- 
pended it to the ceiling of a room, thinking by this 
means to force the stems of the young roots to 
grow downwards ; on the contrary, the roots de- 
scended through the holes, andthe stems spout- 
ed through the earth to the top of the vase. M. 
Du Trochet set a missletoe seed on the point of a 
needle turning freely on a pivot, near which was 
placed a little plank ; the root soon advanced in 
‘the direction of the plank, and reached it in five 
days, while the needle, on which it was placed, 
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was not in the least moved. From this and simi- 
lar facts, M. Du Trochet concludes that vegeta 
tion is governed by an internal principle, and not 
by the attraction of the bodies towards which it 
takes its direction..... Since bees have 
been so attentively observed, we ought certainly 
to be acquainted with the natural history of these 
little animals, particularly when we consider the 
number of works which have been written on 
this subject. The Abbe de la Rocca who lived 
long in the Archipelago, has written, in French, 
three large volumes on the natural history of 
bees. The subject, indeed, seems to be inexhaus- 
tible. A Swiss family, named Huber, have un- 
dertaken to maintain permanent observations on 
bees, and to compose a new natural history of 
those animals. Though the head of this family 
be blind, he seems to have perceived many things 
which have escaped the notice of his predeces- 
sors. The Hubers have been for these twenty or 
thirty years, in the habit of making observations 
on bees, and it is probable that they will in due 
time succeed in discovering all the secrets of the 
hive. This family lately communicated to the 
Academy a work in which they attempt to over- 
throw the common opinion, that it is the pollen 
of flowers which furnishes bees with materials 
for wax ; they have observed that bees produce 
wax only when they have extracted the honey or 
nectar of flowers ; if bees gather the pollenit is 
merely for the nourishment of the larve ; for 
this purpose they mixit with alittle honey. The 
wax, when made, appears in little scales, which 
detach themselves from between the rings of the 
abdomen, where M. Latreille, the great dissec- 
tor of insects, has discovered the receptacles 
of the wax, placed opposite the second stomach 
of the insect. M. Latreille seems also to have 
discovered the cause of the shrill noise, made by 
crickets and grasshoppers. He supposes it to 
proceed from a musical instrument composed, of 
a sort of drum or box, filled with air, and laying 
oa each side at the lower part of the abdomen. 
On this drum, case, or violin, as it may be called, 
membranes are stretched which answer the pur- 
pose of strings, while the hinder thighs of the ani- 
mal serve as bows. If M. Latreille has really made 
this discovery, it must be confessed that crickets, 
&c. are very ingenious little musicians, though 
their performances are neither very varied nor 
very agreeable, particularly where a great num- 
ber of these violin players are collected together. 
PEDEA Caius tas M. Savigny, another naturalist, 
has chosen Worms as the subject of his study ; 
he has already discovered twenty-two species in 
the vicinity of Paris. The family of creeping ani- 
mals appears more numerous than it was thought 
to be. M. Férusac has already made out three 
hundred species of land and river molusca, of the 
gasteropodal genus with lungs. M. Férusac like- 
wise supposes he has discovered that the ve- 
getation which anciently covered hills, was analo- 
gous to that which now covers plains, and that 
in former times the vegetation of our plains was 
analogou: to the present vegetation of the torrid 
zone : such, at least, is the inference he draws 
from the remains of ancient vegetation which 
are now found on different soils. Hence he con- 
cludes that the temperature of the surface of the 
lobe has considerably changed ; and that there 
is a declination of vegetation, from heights to low 
places. The report stated that M. Férusac wish- 
ed to draw similar conclusions from the wrecks of 
the animal kingdom ; particularly from the re- 
mains of mammoths in the northern countries. 
But this hypothesis is destroyed by the circum- 
stance that mammoths having wool and long 
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no ground for supposing that the climate has 
changed in the countries where they lived. M. 





Chevreul, a chemist, who employs himself in 
saponification, or the manufacture of soap, has 
made an observation rather humbling to our 
pride ; namely, that human fat and hog’s fat pro- 
duce nearly the same proportions of oxygen, 
carbon and hydrogen; so in this respect at least 
we are no way superior to animals who live on 
acorns ! 
—ae 0 
FROM THE RHODE ISLAND AMERICAN. 

James Sisson,Esq. who lives on Warren Neck, 
about three miles from the village of Warren, 
R. I. is well knownto the public as an enterpri- 
sing Agriculturist. He is always secking im- 
provement in whatis most useful to his fellow- 
citizens, viz.: Orchards, the introduction of new 
kinds of grain, the best mode of cultivating his 
farm, &c. He imported from Bremen, in Noy. 
1820, two pairs of the largest kind of Geese, sup- 
posed to be the largest in the world, weighing 
when fatted, 20 pounds, and it is confidently as- 
serted, some weigh 30 pounds. At first he was 
rather discouraged, as they would not eat Indian 
corn, and the spring following they sat early and 
both geese reared but one to maturity. That 
one, however, this spring, brought off two litters, 
and the two old pairs each brought up a litter ; 
he has now 17 young and 5 old ones, all perfectly 
white andhealthy, and of full size. They feed 
and set as wellas any of our common geese ; the 


He was of the class of circuit preachers whose 
residences are always transient, and who are 
thus most free from either local prejudices or 
partialities—And he declared to us, were he obli- 
ged on oath to select the healthiest spot from the 
northern bounds of Canada to the southern 
bounds of Maryland, judging particularly from 
the vigorous frames and constitutions of the aged 
portion of the population, he would point out a 
neighbourhood in Talbot county, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. A singular record in confir- 
mation of this statement has just fallen into our 
hands, the authenticity of which is indisputable. 
It may be justly remarked too, that tract of coun- 
try within which those persons resided, is very 
small ; from a third to one half of the designa- 
ted five miles being covered by the tributary wa- 
ters of the Choptank. It should also be stated, 
that the persons recorded were the venerable 
heads of families—The same district embraced 
atthe same time a number of as aged and hale 
servants—We might probably challenge any as 
thinly populated tract of similar size in the Uni- 
ted States to produce such a list. : 

Persons of 70 years and upwards, most of them 
hale and hearty, on the 27th day of March, 1808, 
and residing within fifty milesof the Oak in Tal- 
bot county, viz. 





young come off healthy and strong, and yield 
about double the quantity of feathers. I was at 
his farm a few days since, and was highly grati-; 
fied in viewing on the lawn directly in front of 
his house, two beautiful flock of snowy white-| 
ness—(he has the common geese, feeding near; 
them, andthey resembled ducksin point of size)—} 
andI have no hesitation in recommending to the} 
farmers of New England that they introduce this 
valuable breed of poultry into their barn yards.— 
Mr. Sisson will dispose of a few pairs, if applied 
for soon, and the opportunity ought not to be ne- 
glected. 


<> 0 ———_ 
From the Easton Gazette, July 13. 


REMARKABLE LONGEVITY IN MARY- 
LAND. 

It is not easy to imagine more beauty of land- 
scape ona surface so nearly level, than is afford- 
ed by the combination of fertile lands and fine 
waters of many situations on the rivers of the 





Peter Brown 98, Mary Rigby 86 
Mary Harrington 71; William West 71 
Eliza Rigby 78| John Seamore 70 
Thomas Townsend 77! Rachael Seamore 74 
|Mary Shanahan 70, Hugh Orem 76 
Perry Benson 75| William Hubbard 76 
Nicholas Benson 70; Eliza Lurty 72 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Mr. SKINNER, 5 
The distresses produced by the drought are 
felt in nothing more severely, than in the effects 


August, 21st, Seventh week of the 
drought of 1822. 





Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake Bay. The 
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acter of beauty, we ever recollect to have be- 


nothing is comfortable or beautiful. 


to the north of us, where Hygeia, the loveliest i 


ward by that mode of easy 








Goddess of ancient fable, is supposed to have se- about 4 o’clock in the evening 
lected her abode. His professional duties had and go forth into 
carried him to Canada, again brought him south-' will continue feeding, if left to themselves, un- 
r : visitation journeying, til about 10 o’clock at night, when they tie down 
which would afford him the best opportunity of and do not move again until a little before day. 
hair are well able to endure cold. Thus there is/forming an intimate acquaintance with the man- light when they resume their ict 


on cattle, on farms where there are no streams 
of running water; and of all the cattle, the 


land and waters run into, and intersect each! milch cows suffer most—any thing that will mi- 
other in every variety of form ; and as you pass' tigate this evil, although it ma 
up these noble waters the jutting and protecting/effectual, will be useful. 
points and deep and spacious inlets are every mo-|know, 
ment delighting you with anew, and ever chang-/turning cattle out at night instead of confinin 
ing scenery of the softest and most reposing char-|them in cow-pens or cattle yards. . 


not be perfectly 
' he only relief I 
and I find it avery great one, is, the 


A foreigner, who had been bred a herdsman, 


held or admired.—But this lovely country is said;some years ago found fault with me for pennin 

by those, who donot know it, to be unhealthy—/my milch cattle at all at nights during the pane 
and if unhealthy, certainly not desirable. To mer season, and an Irish dairy woman, who ree 
the feeble frame and languid eye of disease|sided with me a short time, was , 
f ( sed to the same thing. 

Sometime since we were conversing with ame if I kenw the habits 
preacher of the Gospel of the Methodist church was, I believe I did, and undertook to describe 
on the healthiness of different sections of our them as follows, viz: 

country. He was a man of intelligence and of the morning in summer 
careful observation ; was born and reared far and thenretire to the shade, 


I equally oppo- 
The Herdsman amed 
of cattle! My reply 


At about 9 o’clock in 
they look for water, 
where they remain 
funmolested. during the hot part of the day, and 
they water again 
the field to graze, where the 


grazing, which 


ners, habits, condition and health, of every they continue until about 9 o’clock, when the 
neighbourhood within the range of his travels.— look tor water. Tothisthe Herdsman remarke 
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and with this knowledge, you persevere in pen- 
ning your cattle, by which means you deprive 
them of more than an half of their best and fa- 
vourite time for feeding, when the grass and 
ground are cool, and when the grass is filled 
with dew. The observation was irresistible—l 
abandoned the argument, but as happens in too 
many other cases, not the practice. I had 
yeen induced to think that the manuring the 
ground by keeping the cattle in cow pens was of 
more importance to me, than the additional 
quantity of milk. I lost sight of the injury my 


it will be perceived that they are fed lavishly up~ pronounce it good in the superlative degree. It 
on thiskind of worm, At other times, this bird is as far superior to the common hasty pudding 
feeds upon different species of worms and bugs as one dish can be to another. 

which are fonnd upon the surfuce of the ground, | Your true friend, 

which services are of immense value and benefit! HARRIET HOMESPUN. 
to the farmer, and ought to recommend it to his! $7” To make acorn rasp, take a piece of an 
peculiar care and patronage. But its innocence old tin bucket or coffee pot, and punch many 
and utility are inadequate to protect it from the holes therein, and then bend it in form of a half 
wanton cruelty of boys and sportsmen. What moon, and nail it toa board. 

immense numbers of these, eur benefactors are P. 5S. How would you like a description of a 
annually destroyed through mere wantonness and cheap, convenient, simple and useful washing 
cruelty, while we are constantly hearing of the machine ? = 





cattle sustained themselves, and J acknowledge, 
with no little contrition, that 1 never once 


ravages of worms and bugs in the various depart-| 
iments of vegetation. Even whole corn fields have) 


thought of the barbarity of which I was guilty, been laid waste the present season by this larger 
in denying to the poor animals the enjoyment) species oi worm, which calamity might have been 
of one half of their feeding time at the most|obviated by having spared and fostered the robin 





luxurious hours. 

Want, which is always the result of laziness) 
or bad management, obliged me this season, 
for the first time, to take the Herdsman’s and 
dairy-maid’s advice. My cattle were driven 
up to be milked night and morning, and imme- 
diately after milking they were turned out into, 
the pasture again both in the morning and at’ 
night. In a week, notwithstanding the drought 
and my pastures were daily and hourly growing 
worse, I found the milk much increased, and in, 
the second week, it was doubled in quantity.’ 
This is the result of experience, to which I; 
was driven by necessity ; and the knowledge of 
others directed me in the course. Let others 
avail themselves of the suggestion if they please. 


‘Another inducement offered by the Dairy 


—The utility, in fact, of this invaluable bird, is 
so obvious, that even legislative interference is 
imperiously demanded to rescue it from the bloo- 
dy fangs of the fowler. Other states have their 
protecting laws for the benefit of innocent and 
useful birds, and why should we be distanced in 
the sacred cause of humanity? The subject may 
appear trifling and novel at first, but a little re- 
flection will convince any one that it is by: no 
means unimportant.” 
—— 96 
York, (Pa.) August 13. 

This section of the country has not experienc- 
ed such adroughtin the recollection of persons 
who have lived nearly a century. There has 
been no rain of any consequence since the 21st of 
February, the time of the flood, a period of near- 


woman ought not to be omitted. She said in'ly six months, and for the last two months Heaven 
dry weather, the cows, by being penned toge- has withheld its showers altogether,—like upon 
ther, and more especially if mixed together an African clime, the sun pours his sultry hours, 
with the dry cattle, will in a very short time parches the earth, dries up springs and streams. 


make your cowpen very dusty and filthy, and We hear daily of springs that were considered 
therefore it was an unfit place to milk in—the never-failing, disappearing, and that people like 


udders and the coats of the cows which are|the thirsty throng of Israel, have to go miles in 


filled with dirt and dust, and aithough a pail of 
water might be carried to the pen to wash the 
udder, yet much dirt must fall into the milk 
from the coat of the cow at the time of milk- 
ing, and the dust from the cattle in the pen was 
irremidiable. The plan was to have the milch 
cows driven up into a clean yard, milked, and 
turned out again directly. 

As manure isa great object both to farmers and 
graziers, the better plan might be in summer, 
to drive your cattle into a shaded, littered pen 
or yard, convenient to water, where they 
might stay from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
4 o'clock in the evening—this is a period of the 
twenty four hours in which the heat compels 
them to abstain from feeding, when if they are 
put into a well littered shady yard, the ma- 
nureis saved and the cattle are not at all impeded 
in their feeding. AGRESTIS. 


——aee ) 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The following observations of a Vermont Farm- 
er, show that we should consuit our real interest, 
as well as the finer feelings of our nature, by de- 
fending the innocent robin from the attacks of both 
boys and men. There are also other kinds of 
birds who prey on the insects which devour our 
crops, and whose industry would amply reward 
us for protecting them.—Farmer’s Journal. 

“I know of no method whatever to extirpate 
this larger species, which human ingenuity can 
devise. But Previdence seems to have provided 
an antidote to this evil, in the rebeaula, or com- 
mon Robin.—This innocent and useful bird preys 
with peculiar avidity upon this species of worm. 
This fact may be ascertained by visiting a nest of 


|quest of water to sustain themselves, 

Not a mill out of ten that can grind a grain, 
jand those few that can, cannot supply the demand 
\for flour—Farmers have gone 20 miles to mill 
,and were then generally disappointed in getting 
as much ground as would answer their immediate 
,wants. A few weeks continuance of dry weath- 
jer will cause a great scarcity, and probably im- 
pose a necessity of getting flour from Baltimore 
‘or else where. 
| The summer crops have almost totally failed, 
some fields will not yielda grain of corn, and the 
best of them not more than afew bushels to the 
acre. Gazettee. 

_— a er 


Kditorial Correspondence. 


Loudon County, Va. August 20. 
Dear Str—I wish to write on a subject of 





DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Warn: 
Springs, N.C., 22d August 1822. 

“ T recollect having seen ia your American Far- 
mer, an account of several kind of Dogs, and 
supposing you had noticed the distemper or a fa- 
tal sickness which frequently affect young dogs, 
particularly the hound, Spaniel and pointer, I now 
send you for publication, what I consider an in- 
fallible cure, and worthy of being made public, 
viz :—Four grains of Tarpeths Mineral or Eme- 
tica Flavourn, and one grain Tartar Emetic, mix- 
ed with a small quantity of butter ; these ingre- 
dients form the dose, and which are to be put 
down the throat of the dog; which can perhaps 
be best done by the aid of afunnel ; the next day 
after the dose is given, you will find the animal 
greatly improved in health, and in most cases fi- 
nally cured.” 


THB PARUBR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER, 13, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 


Red wheat, $120 to 1 23—White do., $1 23 to 
1 27—White corn, 77cts.—Yellow do., 73 to 75— 
Oats, 33 to 37 cts—Rye, 55 to 58 cts—Flour 
from the wagons, $6 874 a $7—Shad, Nol. trim- 
med, $7 50 to $8—No. 2, $5 50 to $7—No. 1, 
untrimmed, $7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrngs, No. 1, 
$3 25 to 337—No. 2, $3 to 312—Beef, Northern 
mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. 
$9 to $9 75—Hams, 10 to 12 cents—middlings, 6 to 
8 cents—Cotton, West India, per lb. accord- 
ing to quality, 15 to 25 cents—New Orleans 
prime, 16 to 18 cents—Georgia, upland, do. 14 
to 16 cents—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cents, 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—-English do., 40 cts——Flax per lb. 10 to 104 
cents—Hops, fresh, per Ib. 10 to 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per 1b. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
Ib. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per lb. 24 to 25 
cts—Upper do, whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do. 
42 cts.—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts.—Ground do. 











a 











great interest to all persons who can obtain an ear 
ofnewcorn. Iam led to think that as Barlow} 
conceived it not a condescension to celebrate Has- 
ty Pudding in pretty rhymes, it will not be dero- 
gatory to my humble character, to write a short 
formula for making one of the most delicious re- 
pasts, 


“ That ever blubber’d o’er the fire.” 


50—Turks’ Island, 60—Wool, Merino, full blood, 
per Ib. 35 to 40 cts.—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
Common country do., 20 to 20 cts——Hay, per 
ton, $18 to $20—Straw, do. $12—Oats, country, 
pr. bushel, 20 cts—Beef, fresh, per lb. 6to 10 cts. 
—Pork, do. per lb. 5 to 8 cents—Veal, per lb. 6 
to 10—Mutton, per lb. 5 to 8—Lard, 124 cents— 
Butter, 25 to 37$—Cheese, per lb. 12 to 183— 
Eggs, per dozen, 16 cents—Potatoes, per bushel, 





Take a few ears of new Indian corn, before the 
saccharine milk has entirely evaporated or as’ 
soon as it is sufficiently hard to rasp or file,—af- 
ter rasping a sufficient quantity, not attempting to 
sift it, prepare the raspings in the same manner 
that you would hasty pudding (mush)—then with 
good rich milk, while the pudding is yet hot, 
make repeated applications te the tongue and, 
jaws—and be assured, Sir, better cating you 
never enjoyed. I not only recommend it to you, 





young robins in the vicinity of a corn field, when 


but to ail Epicures, andI think you and they will 
c 


80 to $1—W ood, hickory, $5 to $5 50—Oak, do. 
$3 124 to $3 75—Pine, do, $2 to $2 25. 

Mary.ianp Tosacco—Fine yellow, none— 
Good do., none Fine red, and spangled,, $14 
to $18,—Very little in market—Sales have been 
made this week for good Red, Patuxent from Be- 
nedict, $7 to $10—good seconds, $4 to $6—Com- 
mon Tobacco, very plenty—no demand. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 

An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philipis. 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 194.) 


GRAPE-VINE.—VITIS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Pentandria Mono- 
gynia Class. Natural Order, Hederacee. 
The generic name is derived from vincire, 


to bind. 
The cultivation of the vine appears to have 








vomit, throw it up again, in order to sharpen 
their appetites for supper. fj 

Plato, who strictly restrains the use of wine, 
and severely censures the excess, says that 
“nothing more excellent or valuable than wine 
was ever granted by God to man:” the great- 
est philosophers, legislators, and physicians, 
give it due praise, when temperately taken. 

Amphitryon is said by the Athenians to have 
been the first who diluted wine with water; 
and on this account the fable was invented of 
Bacchus having been struck by a thunderboldt, 
and, being all inflamed, was presently cast into 
the nymphs’ bath, to be extinguished. 


At what exact period the vine was first cul- 





attracted the attentiou of man trom the earli- 


tivated in England is uncertain; but I conclude 


est times of which we have any account. Eve-!it was as early as about the tenth year, A. D., 


ry part of the Scripture, from the Floodto the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, mentions the vine as 


‘as at that time the Romans had possession of 
great part of this island, and had introduced the 


being held inthe highest estimation. The book |luxuries of Italy whcreverthey settled. Augus- 
of Genesis informs us, that ‘“ Noah planted!tus was then emperor, and it was common to 


vineyards, anu made wine.” It is mentioned 
among the blessings of the promised land, “a 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines,” &c. 

The answer of the vine to the trees in Jotham’s 
parable, shows in what high esteem men held 
this fruit :— 

« And the vine said unto them, Should I leave 
my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go 
to be promoted over the trees?” 


The patriarchs and prophets frequently re-' 


present in scripture the flourishing state of a na- 
tion, a tribe, or a family, under the emblem of 
a vine. “ Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt, thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it ; thou preparedst room before it, and 
didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land.” Psalm lxxx.—Again the Psalmist men- 
tions it, “ Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine, 
upon the walls of thine house.” 

The heathens, likewise, held the vine in the 
highest estimation. Bacchus was elevated to the 
rank of a god, for having taught men the use of 
the vine. As the god of vintage, of wine, and 
of drinkers, he is generally represented as 
crowned with the vine; and, according to Pli- 
ny, to have been the first who ever wore a 
crown,— 





the grapy clusters spread 
On his fair brows, and dangle on his head. 
Ovid. 


Bacchus was sometimes represented as an in- 
fant holding a clusterof grapes with a horn, and 
he has often. been depicted as an old man, whose 
head was encircled with the vine, to teach us 
that wine taken immoderately, will enervate us, 
consume our health, and render us loquacious 
aud childish, like old men. 

Juno’s crown was also made of the vine. The 
vine, with grapes, is still selected as a proper 
ornament in all bacchanalian devices. 

Wine was chiefly used by the ancient Ro- 
mans in the worship of their gods. Young 
men under thirty, and women all their life- 
time, were forbidden to drink wine. Egnatius 
Maccennius killed his wife with a cudgel, ha- 
ving caught her drinking wine out a tun, 
for which he wastried by Romulus, and acquit- 
ted of murder. Fabius Pictor, in his Annals, 
reports, that a Roman lady was starved to death 
by her own relations for opening a cupboard 
which contained the keys of the wine-cellar. 
Cato records, that the custom of kinsfelks kiss- 
ing of: women when they met, was to know 
by their breath if they had beed drinking 
wine, but these restrictions were removed whe 


‘send the sonsof the English nobles to Rome to 
|be educated; from this intercourse it seems 
junlikely that the culture of the vine should 
have been neglected at this time, though many 
authors are of opinion that the vine was not 
‘introduced into this country until about the 
'year 280, when Probus, who greatly encouraged 
agricultural sursuits in all the provinces under 
Rome, was emperor. 

Again, we are informed that the planting of 
vineyards in Italy had so much increased about 
A. D. 85, that agriculture was thereby neglect- 
ed; on which account Domitian issued an edict 
prohibiting any new vineyards to be planted 
in Italy, and ordered at least one half of those 
in the provinces to be cut down. It therefore 
appears highly improbable that the vine should 
not have been planted in Britain previous to the 
year 280, when in 85 all the other Roman provin- 
ces were over-run with vineyards. 


That we are indebted to the Romans for the 
first introduction of the vine, is generally allow- 
ed; although itis possible it might have been 
introduced at a much earlier period than I 
have stated, as the Phenicians are said to have 
planted the vine in theisles of the Mediterrane- 
an sea, aS well as in several parts of Europe 
and Africa; and as we have accounts of their 
trading to Britain fortin, they might have plant- 
ed it on the English coast also: but this must 
remain a matter of conjecture, any further than 
it confirms the vine to have been originally 
brought from Palestine. In the book of Num- 
bers we find that the men, whom Moses had 
sent to spy the Land of Canaan, returned with a 
bunch of grapes, which they bare between two, 
upon a staff. The Damascus grapes, at the pre- 
sent time, are ofted found to weigh upwards 
of twenty-five pounds the bunch. In the ac- 
counts of Aigidius Van Egmont, envoy from the 
States to the King of Naples, and John Hey- 
man, professor of the oriental languages in the 
university of Leyden, who have published their 
ovservations of the present state of Asia Minor, 
it: is mentioned that, in the town called Sidoni- 
jah, which is four hours’ journey from Damas- 
cus, some of the grapes were as large as pi- 
geons’ eggs, and of a very exquisite taste. From 
these circumstances, we may fairly conclude that 
the vine isa native of Syria. That we do not 
hear more of the enormous clusters of grapes 
growing in the eastern parts, is owing to that 
country having been in the hands of the Sara- 
cens since the seventh century, when Abubeker 
over-run it; and these people being Mahome- 





wine became more plentiful; andthe use «i it 
then carried to such an excess, ihat eve» 
és would drink wine, and, by the aid of a 


dans, « religion that prohibits ti. use of wine 
it iatural to suppose that the manageme:: 
a uiture of the vine should be greatly neg 
lected. 


Although wine is not made in Egypt, vines 
are much cultivated, and the grapes have a de- 
licious perfume: the greater part of those that 
are eaten there, are of that species, of which 
the fruit contains only a single seed. 

The leaves of the vine are of great utility in 
the kitchens of Egypt: they serve to envelop 
large balls of hashed meat, one of the dishes 
most commonly presented at good tables, Itis 
necessary that the leaves should be young: and 
they are frequently sold at a dearer rate than 
the grapes themselves. (Sonnini’s Travels in 
Egypt.) . 

n this country, vine-leaves are used in roast- 
ing those delicious little birds called wheat- 
ears. 

Pliny concludes, that the vine was very rare 
in Italy in the time of Numa, who ordered 
that no libations of wine should be made at fu- 
nerals ; and to encourage the pruning of vines, 
he prohibited the use of any wines, in sacrifi- 
ces to the gods, that were cut from vines which 
had not been pruned. 

Pliny says, “* M. Varro writes, that Mezentius, 
the King of Tuscany, aided the Rutilians of 
Ardea, in their wars against the Latins, for ne 
other hire but the wine and the vines which 
were in the territories of the Latins.” He adds, 
“that wines did not come into much repute un- 
til 600 years after the foundation of Rome.” 

Julius Czsar found vines growing in Langue- 
doc and Provence; but other parts of Gaul 
were totally without vines at that time. Stra- 
bo remarks, that Languedoc and Provence pro- 
duced the same fruit as Italy; but it was not 
until about the year 270, that the vine was 
planted in the northern parts of Gaul, and about 
the rivers Rhine, Maine, and Moselle; and in 
Hungary. 

The varieties of ‘ie grape-vine are very nu- 
merous; and we have accounts of some of them 
growing to an extraordinary size, and producing 
such fruit as appears almost incredible to our 
northern conception of grapes. 

Strabo, who lived in the reign of Augustus, 
testifies that the vines of Margiani, andin other 
places, were so big, that two men could scarce- 
ly compass them with their arms, and that they 
produced bunches of grapes two cubits, or a 
yard, in length. Columella states, that.Seneca 
had a vine which produced him two thousand 
clusters of grapes in a year. Theophrastus 
mentions a vine that grew so large, that a sta- 
tue of Jupiter, and the columns in Juno’s tem- 
ple, were made of it. At the present time, the 
great doors of the cathedral at Ravenna may 
be seen, which are made of vine-tree planks, 
some of them twelve feet long and fifteen inch- 
es broad. 

At Ecoan, at the Duke of Montmorency’s 

house, is a table of a large dimension, made of 

vine planks. Pliny states, that vines, in old 

times, were, on accunt of their size, ranked - 
among trees. Valerianus Cornelius mentions a 

vine of one stock that encompassed and surround- 

eda good farm-house with the branches. Upon 

the coast of Barbary, vines are now growing of 

large dimensions, some of them being eight or 

nine feet in circumference ; and in Persia there 

are some kinds of grapes so large, that a single 

one isa mouthful. From what we find in Hue- 

tius—Crete, Chios, and other islands in the 

Archipelago, afford bunches of grapes from ten 

to forty pounds’ weight each. Chios, now Scio, 

has long been celebrated for its vineyards, and ' 
Virgil has immortalized its wines by his pen, 

The ritual feast shall overflow with wine, 

And Chios’ richest nectar shall be thine: 





On the warm hearth, in winter’s chilling hour, 
{We'll sacrifice ; at summer, in a bow’r— 


Wart6n. 
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Pliny mentions a vine, in his time, 


“that was day Book, as also by Bede, as early as the com- 


600 years old; and Miller states, that the vine-{mencement of the eighth centu 


yards in some parts of Italy hold good above 
three hundred years. 

It is related, that Rhemnius Palemon, who 
was a renowned Roman grammarian, bought a 
farm within ten miles of Rome, for which he 
gave 600,000 sesterces. By cultivation he so im- 
proved it, that the produce of his vines in one 
year sold for 400,000 sesterces. Pliny says, 
“many people ran to sce the huge and mighty 
clusters of these grapes, which his idle neigh- 
bours attributed to his deep learning, while 
others accused him of using magic and the black 
art.” 

We have, at the present time, somc re- 
markable vines in England ; for since the intro- 
duction of stoves no country tan rival us in the 
variety and perfection of this fruit, several 
kinds of which ripen well in the open air, 


The vine, too, here her curling tendrils shoots, 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south, 
And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky. 

The Duke of Portland has upwards of a hun- 
dred kinds of grape-vines at his seat at Wel- 
beck; and inthe year 1781, his grace made a 

resent to the Marquis of Rockingham of a 

unch of grapes that grew in his vinery, which 
weighed nineteen pounds and a half: it was 
nineteen inches and a half in the greatest diam- 
eter, four feet and a half in circumference, and 
twenty-one inches and three quarters in length. 
It was conveyed to Wentworth House, a dis- 


tance of twenty miles, by four labourers, who) 


carried it suspended on a staff, in pairs, by 
turns. 

The vine at Hampton-Court Palace, which 
was planted in the year 1769, has a stem of 
thirteen inches in girth, and a principal branch 
114 feet in length, which in one year, produced 
two thousand and two hundred 
grapes, each weighing, on an average, a pound. 

His late revered Majesty enjoyed the fruit of 
this vine half a century. Fruit was the only 
luxury in which he indulged himself, and that 
was cultivated in the Royal Gardens to the high- 
est perfection, and served at table in great 
abundance. 

Mr. Eden planted a vine of the black Ham- 
burgh sort, at Valentine House, Essex, in the 

ear 1758, which is the parent of the vine at 
Hampton Court, and has extended ifself to up- 
wards of 200 feet in length, being so productive, 
that it ripened two thousand bunches of grapes 
in the year 1819. 

Speechly describes a vine, which was grow- 
ing in the open air at Northalerton, in York- 
shire, in 1789, that had once covered a space 
containing 137 square yards ; and it was judged, 
that, had it been permitted, it would have ex- 
tended to three or four times the room. The 
eircumference of the stem, a little above the 
ground, is, three feet eleven inches: itis suppo- 
sed to have been planted 150 years. 

In Jamaica, and some other of the West In- 
dia islands, the vine produces two, and often 
three crops a year. oth Brown and Lunan 
observe, that grape-vines produce most abun- 
dantly in Jamaica, particularly the Muscadine, 
which ripens all its berries nearly at the same 
time, fo 4 has clusters of the fruit from eight 
to ten pounds weight; the S pcs of which has 
been found less watery, and more fleshy, than 
the same fruit in the south of France, and yet 
the making of wine even for the consumption 
ef the island has never been attempted. 

There are several accounts of actual vine- 

s being in re in an vy Arg of our 

i . Viney are notieed 


bunches of 


the Dooms-} 


The isle of Ely was expressly Genominated the 
isle of vines by the Normans. The Bishop of 
Ely, shortly after the Conquest, appears to 
have received at least three or four tons of wine 
annually, as tithes from the vines in his dio- 
cese; and in his leases he made frequent reser- 
vations of a certain quantity of wine by way of 
rent: many of these wines were little inferior 
to the French wines in sweetness. Few ancient 
monasteries were without a vineyard attached 
to them. Malmsbury mentions the county of 
Gloucester, as excelling every other part of the 
country, in his time, in the number and rich- 
ness of its vineyards. In the reigns of Stephen 
and Henry the Third, we meet with accounts 
of vineyards. The first Earl of Salisbury plant- 
ed a vineyard in his park adjoining Hatfield 
House, Hertfordshire, which was in existence 
when Charles the First was conveyed there a 
prisoner to the army. 

Historians and antiquarians appear remiss, in 
not accounting for the total neglect of the Bri- 
tish Vineyards ; but we may conclude that, as our 
intercourse increased with the continent, it was 
found more advantageous to import wine than 
depend on the product of our own crop, which 
must have been an uncertain one, from the va- 
riableness of our climate. Again, the low price 
of foreign wines must have contributed much to 
the neglect of making it in England, asin the 
year 1342, according to Stow, the price of 
Gascon wines in London was fourpence, and that 
of Rhenish, sixpence per gallon; and, in 1339, 
ithe price of foreign wine was only twenty shil- 
lings per ton, for the best sort, and thirteen 
shillings and fourpence for the second quality, 
which was about three halfpence per dozen. 

It is stated by several authors, that foreign 
wines were sold by apothecaries only, as a cor- 
dial, in the year 1300. I am of opinion, that it 
was Portugal wine only which the apothecaries 
sold, and not foreign wine in general, for about 
that time we find that the merchants of Gascoin 
were settled in London in great numbers; and 
that, in the year 1317, an order was made to 
this effect, ‘‘ That merchants, who are not of the 
freedom of the city, are not to sell, by retail, 
wines or other wares, within the city or suburbs. 
Witness the King, at York, the eighth day of 
June.” 

The suppression of all the monastaries in 
England must also have contributed much 
towards the loss of our vineyards; and the pre- 
sent high duties on wine could not have been 
anticipated by our forefathers, when they neg- 
lected their vines. 


The first duty on wines was one penny per 
ton, which was in the year 1272, when wine 
gaugers were first appointed at London and the 
principal sea-ports. The new gauge duty at 
London alone amounted to fifteen pounds six- 
teen shillings and sevenpence, which makes the 
quantity imported amount to 7,598 pipes. The 
principal customs for importation, at that period, 
seem to have beenon wines chiefly French and 
Rhenish, as there is yet scarcely any mention 
of Spanish, or Portuguese, or Italian wine. 
( Madox’s History of the Exchequer.) 


In the year 1409, the duty on wine was three 
shillings per ton. 

Grapes seem to have become rare about the 
year 1560. Strype, in his Life of Grindall, Bish- 
op of London, (who was one of the earliest en- 
couragers of botany in this kingdom) writes, 
that his grapes, at Fulham, “‘ were esteemed of 
that value, and a fruit Queen Elizabeth stood so 


op used every year tosend her Majesty a pre+ 
tent of them. 

The vintage is a season of mirth in all the 
wine countries, and seems to have been equally 
so inthe earliest times. The prediction of Isai- 
ah concerning Moab is particularly characteris- 
tic: “* And gladness is taken away, and joy, out 
of the plentiful field; and in the vineyards 
there shall be no singing, neither shall there be 
any shouting: the treaders shall tread out no 
wine in their presses; I have made their vin- 
tage shouting to cease.” 

The Spaniard, during the vintage, throws off 
his stateline ss and his cloak, and cries out to his 
servants, ‘** Let us be merry, my companions ; 
wisdom is fled out of the window.” 

The various wines made from the juice of the 
grape are so numerous, that to give a short des- 
cription of each would be to write a voluminous 
work, and could only be interesting to those 
who are in the wine trade. Pliny says, there 
were eighty kinds of the best wines in his 
days. 

The Grecians were renowned for their wines. 
Homer has celebrated several : among them, the 
kind calied Maronean wine, which was made 
from grapes growing upon the coast of Africa; 
and also the Pramnian wine, which, according 
to Pliny’s account, was made froni one vineyard 
only in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, near to 
the temple of Cybele. 

These wines were so rare and expensive in 
Rome, in the younger days of Lucullus, that 
only one draught was allowed at a repast, how- 
ever sumptuous the feast was in other respects. 
Lucullus says, that ‘“* he never saw at his father’s 
board Greek wines served up but once at a meal ; 
but when he returned from Asia, he gave to the 
people a largess of more than 100,000 gallons of 
this wine; and Hortensius, at his death, left 
above 10,000 barrels full of Greek wines to his 
heir.” 

I have selected the following lines of a poet, 
who wrote in the fourth century, to show of 
what wines the Britons had knowledge at that 
early time. 








Ye shall have rumney and malespine, 
Both ypocrasse and vernege wyne, 
Mountrese and wyne of Greek, 

Both algrade and despice eke ; 
Antioche and. Bastarde, 

Pyment also, and garnarde, 

Wyne of Greke and Muscadell, 

Both clare, pyment, and Rochell. 


Some of these liquors, as ypocrasse, pyment, 
and clare, were compounded of wine, honey; 
and spices. 

At the installation feast of George Neville, 
Archbishop of York, and Chancellor of England, 
amongst other liquors is mentioned, “ In ale, 
300 tun; in*wine, 100 tun; in ipocrasse, 1 
pipe.” 

In the year 1311 we find Thomas Ear] of Lei- 
cester debited by his cofferer, or pay-master, 
Thomas Leicester, amongst other charges, with 
£104. 178. 6d. for 369 pipes of red wine and two 
pipes of white, which is about 5s. 73d. per pipe. 
( Stow’s Survey of London.) 


In the year 1322, when the sentence of ban- 
ishment against the Spencers was removed, the 
elder Spencer’s petition to the King, setting forth 
the damage he had sustained, amongst other 
things enumerates forty tun of wine and ten tun 
of cider. From these circumstances, we may 
fairly judge that wine was the principal bever- 
age of the English nobility at that period. 

At the present time, the consumption of 
wine in these dominions is immense, notwith- 
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wines; and in the London Docks there are ele- 
ven large vaults for housing of wines until the du- 
ties are paid on them: one of these vaults often 
ins near 30,000 pipes. 
"Pectugal supplies 4 with both the red and 
the white port, which take their name from 
Oporto, from whence they are shipped. Lisbon, 
which is called after that city, and Bucellas, 
which is a wine made from the fruit of vines 
that have been brought from the Rhine, and 
planted in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, if not 
often renewed, degenerate, and become similar 
to the produce of Lisbon. No wine improves 
more by keeping than Bucellas, if good when 
bottled. ef 
Port wine is imported in casks, containing 
138 gallons, which is called a pipe, but often 
gauges two or four gallons over: upon this the 
duty must be paid, although the merchant 
makes no charge forthe extra quantity. 











France has been long famous for her vine-| 
yards, and even exported wine to Italy in the 
reign of Vespasian. Our traffic with Bordeaux; 
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the vineyards are so productive, casks cannot 


be found to contain the wine; and that many 
vineyards remain ungathered, notwithstanding 
public notice being stuck at the church doors, 
that all who choose may gather, by paying a 
small acknowledgement. Those who are afflict- 
ed with bilious complaints should drink good 
sherry, in preference to all other wines, it be- 
ing less likely to turn acid on the stomach. 

The island of Madeira was planted with the 
vine from cuttings brought from Cyprus, by 
Prince Henry, sonto John the First of Portu- 
gal, in the year 1420, when the island was first 
discovered; and it now affords about 30,000 
pipes of wine annually. The Rhenish vine 
has also been planted in Madeira, and produces 
a very superior wine, known by the name of 
Cerciel Madeira: this island also affords us a 
sweet wine, called Malmsey Madeira, but the 
genuine Malmsey wine is the produce of Malvi- 
sia, and is now very rare. The ancients some- 
times ripened particular wines, by placing them 
in the smoke above a fire, or in an upper part 


for wine, commenced about the year 1172; and|Of their houses; and it is well known to the mo- 
we now obtain from France a great variety of;derns, who are curious in their Madeira wines, 


delicate wines, among which are the red and 
white hermitage, burgundy, claret, champaigne’ 
of several sorts, frontignac, muscadel, lunel, | 
barsac, langon, vin de grave, &c. &c. The ge-| 
nerality of these wines do not require long keep- 
ing, and without great care, burgundy and 
champaigne soon become ropy and _ spoiled.! 
The most esteemed French winesare 


The claret smooth, 
The mellow tasted burgundy, and quick, 
As is the witit gives, the gay champaigne. 


From Switzerland we procure neufchatel, vel- 
teline, la cote, reiff, &c. &c. 

The borders of the Rhine furnish us with a 
varicty of Rhenish wines, the most esteemed of 
which is called hock, from Hockheim, the town 
where it is made. This wine cannot be kept 
too long, as it obtains both body and flavour, as 
well as colour, by age. Hock wine is given with 





the greatest advantage, in cases of the typhus 
fever. About one half of Germany can boast of, 
having good vineyards, while the other half, 
has none: all the wines of this country require: 
long keeping. 

The acvantage of keeping particular wines, 
was well known to the Romans. 


{st mihi nonum superantis annum, 
Plenus Albani cadus. 
Hor. 


Phillis, this Alban cask is thine, 
Mellow’d by summers more than thine. 


Pliny mentions having met with wines in his 
time that were made in the consulship of Opimi- 
us, Which was aimost two hundred years be- 
fore. This author says, “there was a wine 
made at Vienna which soid the dearest; it had,” 
sayshe, “ the taste of pitch, and it is reputed 
cooler than other wines, and was therefore gi- 
ven to allay fever.” 

The Hungarian wines, if not sent to us in 
quantities, are made up in quality, if we may 
judge by the priceof tokay. At the sale of the 
Duke of Queensberry’s wine, in 18—, the tokay 
sold for one hundred and fifty pounds per dozen, 
which is about a guinea a glass. he tokay 
made at Johanneski, in Poland, of the vintage 
of 1811, was sold on the spot for 4,000 florins the 
cask of 8 ohms, which is equal to twenty-seven 
shillings per gallon. 

Spain furnishes us with sherry, paxeretta, 
mountain, tent, &c. Mr Swinburn mentions, in 





his account of Spain, that in plentiful seasons 


how much they improve by being kept in a gar- 
ret, instead of a vaulted cellar. Good West-In- 
dia Madeira that has been exposed to the frost, 
as well as the heat of summer, will be found to 
have ripened, as well as by a voyage to the 
East Indies. 

The Teneriffe wine, when about three years 
old, can hardly be known from Madeira; but as 
it gets older it becomes sweet and mellow, like 
Malaga. Formerly there was made at Tene- 
riffe a great quantity of canary sack, which 
the French cal) Vin de Malvesia, and we, cor- 
ruptly after them, Malmsey, from Malvesia, a 
town inthe Morea, famous for luscious wines. 

The luscious red wine called Lachryma 
Christi, is produced from vineyards on Mount 
Vesuvius. 

The Cape of Good Hope has been planted 
with vines from the Rhine, Persia, and other 
countries; and they have so increased, that 
there is scarely a cottage without a vineyard in 
all the colony. It is from the Cape that we ob- 
tain those rich wines called Constantia, both red 
and white, which are made on one farm only, 
and the quantity does not exceed sixty pipes 
of red and 100 of the white per annum. We 
also receive from thence large quantities of the 
wine called Cape, which will be good when the 
growers know their interest better, and attend 
more to the quality and less to the quantity. 
There is another objection to this wine, which 
must be remedied before Cape can be agreea- 
ble, viz: that the vines, instead of being staked, 
as in other wine countries, are suffered to trail 
onthe ground: it is natural, therefore, to con- 
clude that those berries next the earth will rot, 
and a few unsound grapes will give an unpleasant 
flavour to a large quantity of wine. 

The moderate use of wine has never been con- 
demned by physicians; and in so moist and change- 
able a climate as England, a more plentiful 
draught may be allowed than in warmer coun- 
tries. 

Sentius, when he was prator of Rome, said 
he never had any wine of Chios in his house be- 
fore the physician prescribed it for the palpita- 
tion of the heart, a complaint he laboured under, 
which is a convincing proof of it’s having been 
used medicinally in those days. On the other 
hand, Androcides, in his letter to Alexander the 
Great, says, (to correct his intemperate drink- 
ing of wine,) “My good lord, remember when 
you take your wine, that you drink the very 
blood of the earth; hemlock, you know, Sir, is 
poison to man, even so is wine to hemlock.” 











That an excess of this reviving beverage is 
pernicious to the health, noone will attempt to 
deny, any more than he would to excuse repeat- 
ed intoxication. Wine is not so much used in 
this age to debase man as it was in times past. 
Those liquors least intoxicating are now prefer- 
red; and the quality of the wines given at ta- 
ble is at present more attended to than the 
quantity ; which has introduced cheerfulness and 
good sense around the decanters, in exchange 
for boisterous disputes. In an age that has ad- 
vanced so far towards refinement, there can be 
no need te set up the alarm of poison, or con- 
demn all the wine-merchants as murderers, as 
has lately become the fashion of some authors, 
which can answer no other purpose than that 
of alarming the timid, and bringing a respecta- 
ble body of men into contempt. I am surprised 
that any person should make so severe an ac- 
cusation as that of stating to the world that poi- 
sonous drugs are employed by the wine-mer- 
chants, without giving one instance to make 
good their assertions. About the year 1426, 
when Sir John Rainwell was lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, he having received an information of the 
mal-practices of the Lombard merchants in 
adulterating their wines, to the great prejudice 
of the health of his Majesty’s subjects, caused 
one hundred and fifty butts of that tee 9 
liquor to be seized in divers parts of the city, 
the heads whereof being knocked out, the wine, 
or putrid matter, ran into the street channels, 
and emitted such a very noxious smell, that it 
infected the air to a great degree. It will be 
observed that this was an imposition practised 
by foreign merchants, and I do not recollect ha- 
ving met with any instance where an English 
wine-merchant has been detected in this infa- 
mous practice, or of the charge of mixing his 
wine with perry, as has been stated is often 
done, and thereby defrauding both the revenue 
and his customers. This latter charge can be 
refuted by the best of all possible reasons, viz.: 
it is against the interest of a wine-merchant so 
to do; for he has more dfficulty in procuring su- 
perior wines than he has of obtaining ready 
\sales at high prices, ‘The best wines are always 
‘the first sold, and afford the largest profit, where- 
|as inferior wines are rarely disposed of without 
a loss. I conclude it is generally known, that, 
at the present time, the duty and other inciden- 
tal charges on foreign wines form the greater 
part of the price, and that the worst pipe of 
Port or Madeira pays as much duty as the best ; 
it is therefore a most material part of the busi- 
ness of a wine-merchant to import the best 
lwines from the countries with which he trades. 
When the vintage proves rather unfavourable, 
or his importations are deficient in flavour, he 
pursues a very different course to adulteration ; 
he is obliged to procure the richest wines he 
can obtain of the same kind to mix with them. 
This is often done at a great expense, because 
he has not the means of disposing of inferior 
wines, even at any price. It is not an uncom- 
mon practice to add Burgundy or Hermitage 
to improve Port wine: this cannot be deemed 
adulteration. 

Solomon, in his Proverbs, says, 
hath mingled her wine.” 

' The fining of white wines is so simple a process, 
and attended with so little expense, that there 
can be no inducemeut to use poisonous drugs, as 
has been stated by a late publication to be a com- 
mon practice. It is well known to every house- 
keeper, that isinglass dissolved in Hock or Rhe- 
nish wine will fine the most obstinate white wines. 
It is correctly stated, that there are persons who 
prepare finings for the wine-merchants at a cheap 
rate ; but as this is publicly sold, any person has 
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an opportunity to analyze it, and ascertain if it 
consists of poisonous drugs : indeed it would have 
been more honourable to have analyzed the wines 
of any suspected person, and to have exposed 
them to the public, were they guilty of so injur- 
ing the constitutions of their benefactors. A 
wine-merchant seldom does more himself to the 
finings of his wines than to give directions to his 
cellar-man: were he to use pernicious finings, 
how often should we hear of his being betrayed 
by his discharged servants ! 

For red wines, the whites of eggs, with some- 
times a part of the shells pulverized, is the uni- 
versal and only finings used. A few years back, 
when there was so great a demand for pale sher- 
ry, the wine-merchants discharged the colour 
with the assistance of a small quantity of new 
milk. The folly of this fashion was no sooner 
seen, than good brown sherries returned into fa- 
vour. The Africans of old used to mitigate and 
allay the tartness of their wines with a kind of 
lime plaster, while the Greeks of the same day 
quickened their’s with clay and marble powder- 
ed, or with sea water. 

The Romans admired the flavour of pitch, 
which was often added to their wines; thus we 
find it has ever been the study of the wine-mer- 
chant to suit the taste of the times, but at no 
period has it been found necessary to add baneful 
drugs. 

Grapes furnish the French with another article 
of commerce, almost equal in importance to their 
wines; nameiy, brandy. It is computed that their 
exportation in this liquor is not less than 50,000 
pipes or pieces per ann. which, at the average of 

ve shillings per gallon, produces them nearly 
two millions sterling annually. 

The brandies imported into this country are 
principally from Bordeaux, Rochelle, and Cog- 
niac ; but they are very inferior to those made in 
in the neighbourhood of Nantes and Poictou, from 
whence private familiesin the city and suburbs of 
Paris supply themselves, and they are very care- 
ful to obtain the best quality of this spirit. All 
brandies are originally white, but by long keep- 
ing they naturally become a little stained by the 
cask ; and to give this appearance of age to the 
brandies shipped for England, burnt sugar and 
other dyes are added to such an excess, as to de- 
stroy the natural flavour of the spirit. 

Private families would do well to buy none but 
the best pale brandy, and the importation of bad 
brandies would soon cease. 

The fruiterers of London have a considerable 
trade in preserved grapes, which are principally 
brought fon Portugal in large earthen jars, close- 
ly cemented down : these grapes add considera- 
bly to the luxury of our winter desserts, as they 
are sold at moderate prices for sorare a fruit. 

This art of preserving grapes was well known 
tothe Romans. Columelia gives a particular ac- 
count of the manner they were preserved, both in 
his time, and in the time of his uncle Marcus 
Columella. He recommends them to be put into 
small jars that will only contain one bunch, and 
that the fruit should be quite dry, when the sun 
is on it, and after being cooled in the shade, to be 
suspended in the jars, and the vacua to be filled 
up with oat chaff, after all the dust has been 
blown from it. The jars must be well baked or 
burned, and not such as imbibe moisture; the 
tops of the jars must be covered over, and pitch- 
ed, to keep out the air. 

The process of drying grapes into raisins is 
usually performed, by tying two or three bunches 
together before they are cut from the vine, and 
dipping them into a hot lixivium of wood aslies, 
with a little olive oil in it: they then shrivel, and 

dry ; and in a few days they are cut from 
the vine, and dried in the sun, We procnre the 


finest raisins from Damascus. Sun raisins are 
brought from Spain, and are so called to distin- 
guish them from those that are scalded, or dried, 
in ovens. Large quantities are also imported from 
Malaga, Calabria, Muscadine, Smyrna, &c. 

The vinous latitude is said to extend between 
the 25th and 51st degree in the northern hemis- 
phere, 

It has been observed, that all the vineyards in 
Germany, beyond the 51st degree, are dubious. 
This leaves the southern coast of England within 
the latitude for vines ; and I have often been sur- 
prised that the culture of them should have been 
so little attended to, where the shelter of the 
hills, and the soil, seem to offer so promising a 
situation. 

There are several flourishing vineyards at this 
time in Somersetshire: the late Sir William Bas- 
set, inthat county, annually made some hogsheads 
of wine, which was palatable and well bodied. 
The idea that we cannot make good wine from 
the juice of our own grapesis erroneous: I have 
tasted it quite equal to the Grave wines ; and in 
some instances, when kept for eight or ten years, 
it has been drunk as Hock by the nicest judges. 
Grapes that are not perfectly ripe, and even sour, 
will make good wine, but it will require longer 
keeping. 

If a sweet wine be preferred, raisins should be 
used with the grapes ; for sugar and water (the 
common addition to our country wines) can never 
produce a good beverage. 

The following observations on the economical 
uses to which the leaves and stalks of the vine 
may be applied, are taken from a letter in the 
Philosophical Magazine, No. 119, signed James 
Hall. 

‘From the experiments which I have made, I 
find that, on being dried, which should be done 
in the shade, and infused in a teapot, the leaves 
of the vine make an excellent substitute for tea. 
I have also found that, on being cut small, bruis- 
ed, and put into a vat, or mashing-tub, and boil- 
ing water poured on them in the same way as is 
done with malt, the prunings of the vine produce 
liquor of a fine vinous quality, which, on being fer- 
mented, makes a very fine beverage, either strong 
or weak, as you please ; and on being distilled, pro- 
duces an excellent spirit of the nature of brandy. 
In the course of my experiments, I found that 
the fermented liquor from the prunings, particu- 
larly the tendrils, when allowed to pass the vi- 
nous, and to run into the acetous fermentation, 
makes uncommonly fine vinegar.” 

Vine-leaves, a$ well as the tendrils, have an 
astringent taste, and were formerly used in diar- 
rheas, hemorrhages, and other disorders re- 
quiring refrigerant and styptic medicines. The 
juice or sap of the vine, called lachyrma, has 
been recommended in calculous disorders, and 
is said to be anexcellent application to weak eyes 
and specks of the cornea. The tendrils of the 
vine were eaten as a pickle by the Romans. 

The expressed juice of the unripe fruit is called 
verjuice, and is considered a very useful external 
remedy for bruises. 

The wood of the vine, reduced to charcoal, is 
used by painters for drawing outlines, and is men- 
tioned as good for tooth powder. 

Although it forms no part of my plan in this 
work to enter upon the cultivation of trees, I can- 
not avoid giving a few remarks on a fruit of so 
much importance. 

In the planting of vines, the first care should be 
to select cuttings of those kinds which are known 
to be good, and suitable to the situation and soil 
in which they are to be placed. 

“ The grafting of vines upon vines is not now 
in use,” says Lord Bacon in his Natural History ; 
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manner of grafting ; the second was terebration 
through the middle of the stock, aud putting in 
the scions there ; and the third was pairing of two 
vines, that grow together, to the marrow, and 
binding them close.” 

Speechly, in his work on the vine, says, “ The 
graiting of grapes is but little attended to, although 
of so much importance ; asa bad vine may be 
improved without loss of time;” and he states, 
that he has had fine grapes from the same year’s 
grafts, which, if permitted, will run from thirty 
to forty feet the first summer. He mentions a 
vine of the Syr.an kind, ina hothouse at Wel- 
beck, that produced sixteen different sorts of 
grapes from as many graftings. 

Vines have ever been found to thrive best on 
the banks of rivers, or where their roots can draw 
moisture in abundance. 

The scripture often makes the remark: “ It 
was planted in a good soil by great waters, that 
it might bring forth branches, and that it might 
bring forth fruit, that it might be a goodly vine.” 
(Ezekiel, c. xvii. v.8.) : 

** Thy mother is likea vine in thy blood, plant- 
ed by the waters: she was fruitful and full of 
branches, by reason of many waters.” (Ezekiel, 
c. xix. v. 10. 

It hath been stated, that the blood of animals, 
applied about the roots, greatly nourishes the vine; 
this must be owing to the quantity of saline parti- 
cles which it contains. 

Mr. Daws, of Slough, near Windsor, has made 
the experiment of painting one half of a wall 
black, that was covered with a vine, and leaving 
the other half in its common state. That part of 
the vine which covered the black wall, ripened 
the grapes earlier, and yielded about three times 
the weight of fruit that the other half produced. 
Gentlemen, who prune their own vines, should 
observe, that the fruit is always produced upon 
the shoots of the same year, which are thrown 
out of the buds of the last year’s shoots ; and that 
it is not the old wood that yields grapes. It is best 
to prune vines as soon asthe fruit is gathered, as 
the bearing shoots for the following year cannot 
then be mistaken ; and it is recommended to 
shorten them, so as to leave but four eyes, as by 
leaving too many, the vine is exhausted, and 
yields but poor small fruit. The shoots just a- 
bove the fourth eye are to be cut, and the cutting 


ter discharging from the shoot may not run on 
the bud to injure it. About the beginning of 
May, all vines should be looked over, and the 
shoots from the old wood should be rubbed off; 
and if one eye produces two shoots, the weakest 
must be removed, Vines require frequent ex- 
amining, after this time, to rub off all dangling 
shoots ; and about the latter end of June, the ends 
of the bearing branches are to be nipped off, but 
those intended for the next year’s fruit, may go a 
month longer before they are topped. 

The blossoms of the vine have an agreeable 
odour: the ancients used to put them into their 
wine, to give it this fragrance. 

The Romans reared their vines by fasteninz 
them to certain trees, as the poplar and the elm, 
&c., whence these trees were said to be marrie} 
tothe vines, which gave rise to that elegant and 
entertaining story of Ovid’s Vertumnus and Po- 
mona. ; 

“If that fair elm,” he cried, “ alone should stani, 
No grapes would glow with gold, and tempt tlic 
hand ; 

Or, if that vine without herelm should grow, 

*T would creep a poor neglected shrub below.” 


Pliny states that the vines in Italy would clinb 








and adds, ‘‘the ancients had it, and that three 
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time of vintage, put a clause in the covenant of 
their bargains, when they were hired, that in case 
their foot should slip and their necks be broken, 
their masters should give orders for their funeral 
fire and tomb, at their own expense. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ge esters tier late numbers of the London Far- 
mers’? Journal, received at the office of the 
American Farmer. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
Kendal, May 16th, 1822. 
Sir, 

Several accounts have been published on the 
great depression in the value of the productions 
of the soilof this kingdom. The following ta- 
bles will exhibit the subject in such a manner as 
will be manifest to the most common observer.— 
So great an alteratien in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, continuing for so long a time to- 
gether, deserve to be recorded inthe Journal of 
the times. 

Comparative statement of the London markets 
in provisions, hay, &c. at the following different 
periods; first, the months of February, 1814, 
and November, 1821. 














February, November, (Decrease 

1814. 1821, | in value 

iper cent. 
s. d. s. djs. d. Ss. d. | £. 
Beef..| 50to 7024to 310 48 
Mutton 60to 8024to 310 $6 
Lamb . 66to 80 40to 4 6 44 
Veal..| 8 Oto 100/53 6to 5 6 50 
Pork ..| 68to 88 26to 5 OF 50 
Bacon .| 84to 88 34to 4 0 53 
Potatoes | 70 0 to 130 0140 Oto 120 0 20 
Hay .. | 80 Oto 105 0:45 Oto 90 0} 18 
Clover. ‘100 0to 147 050 0to 110 0; 31 


From this Table it apperas that the price of 
Beef has decreased 48 per cent. or near one half. 
Mutton 56 per cent., that is more than one half.— 
Vealand Pork 50 per cent., or one half. Bacon 
53 per cent. being more than one half; and in 
Potatoes, Hay, and Clover, also a considerable 
decrease ; and the total average reduction on the 
above articles is upwards of £41 per cent. or 
nearly one half of the value. Can, or ought this 
state of thingscontinue? I think not, though per- 
haps they may be borne a little longer. 

Comparative state of London markets in the 
prices of Grain and Bread. 

















February, | February, | Decrease 

1813. 1822. j|per cent. 
s. s. |S. s. x. 
Wheat ..... |90 to 135)30 to 72) 54 
Barley .....{50 to 70/16 to 27) 64 
Gee os... « 126 ta RS ta (27 51 
Quartern Loaf | 184d. 84d. 56 


From this table it appears that the average re- 
duction in the prices of the above three kinds of 
Grain is more than 56 per cent. ; and that the 
quantity of Grain which the farmer in 1813 got 
£100 for, he can now obtain only £44. So that it 
is evident tothe most common capacity, he must 
sell above twice the quantity of grain now before 
he can raise the same sum he did in 1813. This 
Ibelieve every farmer experiences, and I assert 
without fear of contradiction, that what rents 
have been paid for the last three years, have been 


that a reduction of rents would be sufficient to 
relieve the country. This is fallacious, for how 
is it possible there can be any reduction equal to 
this depreciation in value? From the above 
comparison it is clearly shown the whole rent is 
gone. I will state a case to illustrate the matter 
a little: —Suppose a farm of 100 acres, and 25 
acres of it are sown with grain, say oats, which 





being a gooé crop produced eight quarters per 
acre (Westmoreland measure) being about one) 
third more than the statute acre, or 200 quarters! 
the whole 25 acres; this produce, according to 
average price in 1813, would amount to £410 ; 
but at the average price of 1822, it is only worth 
£200, hence there isa lossin value of £210 from 
the first price. Now we will suppose the rent of 
this farm at £3 per acre, which on 25 acres will 
amount to £75, sothat we find there is a loss of 
£135 on 25 acres, over and above all the rent, 
betwixt the prices in 1818 and 1822. If we should 
allow the farmer the extravagant profit of £135 on 
25 acres, in the former period, still the rent is 
entirely sunk. We may observe that this de- 

ression is not solely confined to grain ; but from 
the first table we perceive that all the proauc- 
tions of the soil are affected nearly inthe same 
proportion, whilst the tithes remain the same as 
in most prosperous times, (nay, many of the 
Clergy are become more oppressive,) and the 
poor rates have increased in an unparralleled de- 
gree. Such isthe present alarming change, that 
if the Government do not devise more efficient 
measures of relief than they have done of late, 
the agriculture of the country must be ruined. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s obediently, 
JOHN SWAINSTON. 


PEELING AND BARKING FRUIT TREES, 


This subject has been several times mentioned 
by query or otherwise, in our columns, and being 
very interesting in its nature, wetake the oppor- 
tunity that is afforded us by the receipt of Mr. 
Lyon’s Treatise, to give some further informa- 
tionthereupon. In doing this, we purposely pass 
over all the previous reasoning in the treatise it- 
self, as being wholly extraneous to the practical 
question ; to enter into a controversy with the 
author, either on the physiology of plants, or on 
the agricultural application of his principles, is 
no part of our design. Our opinion on the whole 
of this introductory reasoning (though many 
parts of it are ingenious) is, that if the author 
had confined his work to the cause and cure of 
canker, it would have been an admirable practi- 
cal essay. 

There is a story told of an Indian in Pennsyl- 
vania, who had advanced so far into civilization, 
as to be taught to plant apple-trees ; but when he 
was recommended to frune them, he shook his 
head, and said,—‘t God knew best how apple- 
trees should grow.”—In this answer of the In- 
dian, there is probably more good sense than some 
of our nurserymen and gardeners are well aware 
of; forthe greater part of the management that 
is applied to our fruit trees, is rendered necessary 
by their being removed out of a state of nature : 
this departure from nature is twe fold,—first, that 
the trees are cither raised or planted en unsuita- 
ble soils; second, that they are trained to walls 
or trellises. ‘The first of these branches into two 
points of very great importance, namely, that the 
standards for transplanting are raised in a man- 
ner totally different from that which nature would 
employ ; and secondly, that standards so raised 
are often transplanted from a rich soil to a poor 
one. Now we entreat the very respectable body 
of men referred to above, to believe that we 





paid out of tenants capital, and not out-of the 
proceeds of the farm. Many people imagine 





mean neg censure either upon theif judgment or 


ptactices ; wall-fruit we must have, but training 
superinduces fruning for all that ; and standards 
for planting must be reared near together, by 
reason of the value of the land ; but this does 
not prove that the method is not injurious to the 
future growth of the trees; in fact, in many ca- 
ses, trees so reared cannot afterwards swell and 
become healthy by any means. 

We could, therefore, have wished that Mr. 
Lyon, instead of beginning a treatise (which is 
nothing if not practical,) with an excursive and 
doubtful argument, had commenced with the 
cause or causes, of want of health in fruit trees 
in general, in order to proceed to the best possi- 
ble modes of remedying the evils when found to 
exist; for unless a departure from nature (in 
several ways,) be the origin of this, why should 
fruit trees need restoring to health more than the 
oaks of the forest? Our rule with regard to for- 
est trees, is to plant them small : who would take 
oaks of five feet long, with each a little bunch of 
small twigs at top, to plant for timber? Then 
how should apple trees, which are trained like 
whip sticks, be likely to swell properly in the 
trunk, after being grown three or four years in 
squares of a foot or eighteen inches, and all the 
lateral branches trimmed off? The truth is, 
that they often dend through natural weakness, 
and require propping and tying straight when 
planted. Wherethey stand in the nursery, they 
blow about with the wind, something like a crop 
of reed. 

When such trees are planted from a moderate 
soil into a good one (if well chosen and carefully 
planted,) they swell away pretty well. But when 
planted from a moderate soil into poorer,—ill 
chosen and ill managed, they barely keep alive 
two or three years, but swell nothing in the trunk. 
This must include such a degree of fining as is 
hardly curable. In all cases, where trees are 
unhealthy, and mossy, the causes are herein per- 
ceived very clearly, for if the trunk does not 
swell sufficiently, it cannot be clean; the bark 
corrugates and becomesa dead colour, and bound ; 
and the tree gets little wood, and bears poor smal} 
fruit. Now, if peeling be a relief at an advanced 
period, it would probably have been much more 
efficacious at an early one: Mr. Lyon says he has 
peeled trees at all ages with advantage, (that is, 
we suppose, trees which were nursery raised,) 
and it must be obvious that in an early stage, 
nothing morethan scraping, so as to remove the 
outer dead skin, might in some cases be suffi- 
cient ; but when the trees are more advanced, 
and the bark thick, hard and corrugated, the 
peeling must be deep, and done with cutting in- 
struments, 

To apply this reasoning, every one must take 
his treesas he finds them ; but to those who are 
replanting, or beginning to plant, they may be 
more useful. On this division of the subject we 
presentour readers with the following detached 
extracts from Mr..Lyon’s Treatise :— 

“The next cause (that is of want of bearing,) 
is constriction ofthe bark. This appears to be a 
more frequent disease, and more dangerous than 
is commonly imagined. It is indicated by the 
unequal growth of the tree, in all parts, and most 
commonly between the stock and graft: the 
choice of stocks, therefore, will be, such as grow 
most equally with the grafts to be put upoa 
them ; by the tree swelling more where the bark 
has been cut, ortorn off by accident ; by the 
canker, indurations, contractions, and rotting of 
the bark appearing in different parts of the tree ; 
by the bark rending of itsown accord; by the 
inner bark rending after the outer bark has been 
taken off, frequently in the very instant, and of- 
ten not stopping at the peeled part, but running e 
great way above, bursting both inner and euter 
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bark. This completely shows that the disease 
rests in the outer bark. 

“In this case a longitudinal incision, or a par- 
tial peeling, may prove a cure ; but it is more| 
certain and complete to peel all round, ne} 
surface of the earth, or rather a little below it,' 


had been at first written with a W, there would 
have been no difficulty in discovering the origin 
of Wree-grass; but the diversity of spelling, and 


scurity. 


—== 
seive. If it had happened that the verb to Ree* 


: ~ a 
feet, and will carry 4,000 spindles, employ from 
120to 130 looms and from 150 to 200 hands. It 
is calculated that this manufactory will produce 
about 20,000 yds. of cloth per week. There are 


from the|the confusion with Rye, has caused all the ob-|six sites for erecting manufacturing - establish- 
Most probably the first person who sowed: 


ments, fully equal to the one now under im- 


; ya rhe a af ik wan one ~ure > seed: r t, with a fall of 32 1-2 feet, and 
where the bark is soft and yielding, or as farjit, was questioned as to how he procured the seed: provement, ¥ » and an 
as the bark isobserved to rend and exfoliate by|“ Oh! (says he) I rayed it.” “ Did you? (says #bundant supply at all seasons of the year, which 


nature, but no farther. ‘The whole trunk, and! 
larger branches, as far as the bark will admit of} 
division. 

“ It may perhaps be thought necessary I si:ould 
inform at what age, that is, the earliest period,! 
the trees should be peeled. It is difficult to fixa 
particular date for different species, varieties, 
soils, and situations ; some species and varieties 
growing faster than others, and all growing faster 
or slower, according to the soil or situation. It 
must therefore be regulated by the symptoms of 
constriction before mentioned, or as soon as the 
bark will admit of division. As the tree advan- 
ces in age, the bark thickens and hardens ; the 
peeling therefore must be carried further up eve- 
ry year. ' 

“ The practice of grafting shows that a stric- 
ture takes place very early ; forl believe it will 
seldom succeed where the graft is more than one 
year old ; and as it is better preventing diseases 
than curing them, it may be proper to remove 
the outer bark before any of these symptoms ap- 
pear ; I have accordingly done so to a number of 
trees, (pear andapple,) of two years old, which 
have both produced fruit, and grown well to the 
wood. 

“In very young trees, a mere scraping, or ta- 
king off the transverse bark will be sufficient, and 
have wonderful gffect in promoting the growth 
of the wood ; but ought not to be done, till the 
month of March, whenthe sap has begun to be 
in motion to form a new bark ; becanse if it is 
done much earlier, the inmost bark and alburnum 
long exposed to severe weather, may be dried and 
contracted, so as to become impervious to the sap. 

“1 now make itaregular practice to peel, or 
take the transverse. bark off every tree I have, 
at two years old, that is, the second year from 
the nursery ; and find that it both promotes the 
growth of the tree, and brings it sooner into bear- 
ing.” 


ETOMOLOGY OF RYE GRASS; the Agri- 
cultural common name of LOLIUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The name of this grass (so long almost exclu-| 
sively sown in lays) has at length generally set- 
tled into Rye-Grass, a spelling which seems to 
denote that it is some way referred to the cul- 
tivated grain, Rye, to which it bears no affinity 
in Botany, nor any resemblance innature. In old 
agricultural books, the name is spelled Rey, Rie, 
Rye, and Ray ; and these spellings are often all 
in the same book. From the latter, some per- 
sons have supposed that the name was adopted in 
compliment to Ray, the celebrated Naturalist, 
who flourished from 1670 to 1700 or therea- 
bouts, but of this I have not the shadow of proof. 

I had occasion to observe several years ago, in 
answer to some observations of the late Dr. Rich- 
ardson, on the neglect of single grasses, that the 
Rye-grass was undoubtedly first obtained by let- 


ting down some seeds from a hay-loft, before a 


his neighbour) then I’ll ray some.” Hence the 


name Ray-grass; or otherwise spelled and pro-) 


nounced according to local custom ; but the seeds 


being speedily thrashed, and travelling into dis-| 


tant places, their origin was left behind. Even 
would soon be forgotten, because as 
thrashed seed could be had, it would be wholly 
laid aside as being tedious, and producing at 
last a sample not so clean and uniform. 


* Ray (to ray), to agitate corn in a seive.—Bai- 
ley’s Dict. 
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FROM THE N. Y. STATESMAN. 
Extract of a letter from one of the editors, now 
in the country. 


To pass from the confined air, and dust and 
heat of the city, so oppressive at this season of 
the year, into the pure and healthful atmosphere 
of the country—to inhale the river breeze, the 
invigorating air of the mountains, and the 
“« sweet fragrance of the new-mown hay,”—is al- 
most to experience a new existence. After a 
very pleasant journey across the mountains of 
Vermont, and through the most fertile and valu- 
able parts of New-Hampshire, I have again en- 
tered the state of New York. The country 
through which I have passed looks every where 
delightful and prosperous, and the great inter- 
ests of agriculture and manufactures appear to 
be rapidly advancing. The dry weather in the 
early part of the season, which for a time spread 
a gloom over the hopes of the husbandman, was 
succeeded by plentiful rains; the products of 
the earth revived ; the early harvest has been 
every where abundant, while the latter is ad- 
vancing to maturity with almost unequalled ra- 
pidity. 

As evidence of the progress of manufactures, 
I will mention an establishment which I visited 
at Dover, N.H.which promises to rival, if not 
surpass, the celebrated manufactory at Walt- 
ham, Mass. The capital of the company is 
$500,000. They have a cotton factory which 
was put in operation during the war, which car- 
ries 2,500 spindles, employs 86 looms, 120 hands, 
and at which 10,000 yards of sheeting and shirt- 
ing are manufactured and bleached per week.— 
During the last season the company erected a 
building of 80 by 54 feet, four stories, embracing 
a rolling and slitting mill, nail factory and ma- 
chine. The basement and second story are de- 
voted to the rolling and slitting mill—the con- 
struction of the rolling mill is on a new princi- 
ple, having but one water wheel placed at the 
side of the platform. About 1,000 tons of iron are 
rolled and slit at this mill per year. The third 
story is used as the nail factory, and from 6 to 
700 tons of iron per year are cut into nails in 
this factory. The fourth story is occupied asa 
machine shop, in which 40 hands are employed 
in making the various kinds of machinery for a 





a light wind ; by which process, several times re- 

ated, some clean heavy seeds were obtained, 
which could be commodiously sowed, and which. 
certainly grew. Now, it is well known, that the 


seive by which this alge was probably per- 
formed, is called a Ryeing seive; or in divers 
places, a Reying (or sclad) dayne, and Rayling 


new cotton manufactory now erecting on the 
same falls. The building of which I have been 
speaking is of brick, the foundation of granite, 
and the platform and race-ways of large flat 
stone. 

The new cotton manufactory, building by the 
company the present season, is to be 154 by 43 


in the place where first performed, the process! 
soon as} 





belong to the company ; and they have already 
commenced blasting the ledge, for the purpose 
of erecting another of equal dimensions. These 
improvements will give activity to business, and 
be of lasting advantage to the town, which is 
destined to become the Manchester of New- 
Hampshire. 

‘Those who have labored to impress upon the 
American people the importance of cultivating 
their own resources—of improving the advanta- 
ges in their possession for becoming a great, a 
wealthy and powerful nation, able to sustain it- 
self in war as well as peace, without recourse to 
other nations, cannot but rejvice at the march of 
improvement visible every where, and heartily 
wish success to industry and enterprise. 

I have noticed numerous other manufacturing 
establishments less extensive, but in a flourish- 
ing condition. ‘The establishment for making 
bar iron at Bennington, now undergoing repairs, 
promises important advantages to that section of 
country. There is an inexhaustible bed of ex- 
cellent ore within a quarter of a mile of the fur- 
nace, with an abundant supply of wood for coal, 
immediately in the vicinity, and all the conve- 
niences for carrying on an extensive manufac- 
ture. 


—= 0 = 
FROM THE MECHANIC’S GAZETTE. 
INSECTS THAT DESTROY SHEEP. 

Messrs. Printers : The destruction of sheep, 

as published in your last paper, extracted from 
the Northampton Gazette, arises from an insect 
about as large as a honey bee. 
_ There is a genus of insects called by natural- 
ists ¢€strus or gad fly. In this and most other 
countries they are very injurious to neat cattle, 
horses, sheep, deer, and some other animals.— 
There are accordingly several species of this 
kind of insects, each of which has its peculiar 
habits and manners, according to the animals 
which it attacks. There is one which pierces 
the hides of our neat cattle, to deposit its eggs, 
which hatching into /erva or maggots, feed upon 
the living animal and produce ulcers, sickness 
and death. 

The xstrus equi, another species, deposits its 
eggs, on the hair of the horse, which are licked 
off by the animal and swallowed with its food.— 
The eggs hatch in the stomach, and are some- 
times so numerous in the form of /arva or worms, 
that they destroy the coats of the stomach and 
intestines, produce inflammation, and kill the ani- 
mal. These are the insects whieh produce the 
botts in horses, 

A third species xstrus ovis, the gad fly which 
annoys sheep, deposits itseggs in the nostrils of 
that animal, produces disease there, and fre- 
quently destroys them. The blind staggers in 
sheep is occasioned by thisinsect. The eggs are 
hatched into /arva (grubs, or worms, or maggots, ) 
which by their irritation excite inflammation and 
arunning from the nose. When they are numer- 
ous the inflammation extends up the membranes 
of the nose into the frontal sinus of the brain, 
producing that vertigo or giddiness which causes 
the staggers, and occasions the death of the ani- 
mal. The worms, when hatched from the eggs 
of fly, crawl up the nose ; and in those sheep 
which have horns, there isa natural communica- 
tion from the nostrils of the sheep into the cavity 
of the horns, and hence the grubs or maggots are 
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found there, as the writer hereof has demonstra- 
ted by dissection. 

In the season of the year when the sheep are 
attacked by this species of gad fly, their instinct 
naturally leadsthem to avoid their enemies.— 
Accordingly when these insects are heard buz- 
zing about them, sheep frequently start and run, 
from no apparent cause, but actually to shun 
them. At such time, a fly of this kind will drive 
them from one place to another, and they are ob- 
served to hold their noses to the ground to shut 
up the avenues of approach to their enemy. 

With these facts before us, we have only to; 
watch the enemy, at the season of his arrival,: 
give him noentrance, but keep him at bay for a | 
few weeks, tillthis short race isrun. We know} 
of no better remedy than that of covering the} 
nostrils of the sheep, with a list of gauzy sub- | 
stance, through which the animal can breathe, | 
and keeping it in its place by some adhesive sub- | 
stance. This is the only method that has sug-, 
gested itself upon considering the nature of the} 
case, and if it can possibly be done, it is recom-, 
mended to practical men, as the only plausible 
remedy. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE MORALS OF AGRICTLTURE. 


and that diminution is more effectual and per- 
manent, than if he had confined his exertions 
to cutting twenty throats of every successive 
generation. 

To increase and multiply is a divine com- 
mand—and perhaps is the only command which 
all persons strive totheir utmost ability to obey. 
But though the usual means may be the most 
agreeable, I beseech your readers to believe 
that they are far from the mos: effectual. It is 
true that no harvest can be reaped unless seeds 
are first sown—but every child knows that it 
is not the greatest- number of grains planted 
which ensures the heaviest crop of corn, but 
the means afforded forthe support of the plants, 
by the degree of fertility in the soil. Just so 
with population. Only Ict bread, or the means 
of obtaining bread be increased in any country, 
and its population will soon be equal to the 


‘increased supply of food. On the contrary, if 


bad farming or bad policy in the government, 
lessens the production of food, the inevitable 
consequence must be a diminished population 
These positions (which every sound political 
economist will sustain) shew what vast effects 
the labours of a single individual may have on 
the welfare of his country; and what benefici- 
al effects might be produced, if it was believed 
(more especially by all law makers,) that he 


who directly or indirectly lessens the produc-)ing as rapidly as the number of his acres. 


public weal, it was without caring for it: his 
views were exclusively directed to his own pri- 
vate interest. He is obedient to the laws, and 
just and honest in all his dealings, because he 
knows that such is his best policy ; but in no case 
does he allow his interest to yield tothat of others, 
and perhaps never performed an act of real gene- 
rosity in his life. 

F——, is directly the reverse of N——, in dis- 
position, character, and habits. Indolent, having 
no fondness for farming, his business has been en- 
tirely conducted by his overseers; and according 
to the usual maxims which very naturally govern 
such gentry, they have exhaused his land as fast 
as they could clearit. Nothing but the immense 
fortune which their employer possessed, pre- 
vented him from living as most landholders in low- 
er Virginia have done, on all of his annual in- 
crease, and part of his capital. But F , is 
moderate in his desires, and therefore not of ex- 
pensive habits ; and notwithstanding his bad man- 
agement, his income has allowed him to continue 
purchasing land, until he owns almost as much as: 
a German principality. By these means, his an- 
nual crops are not materially lessened, though 
every field isin itsturn destroyed, and deserted 
foranewone. Thoughhe does not obtain two 








fer cent. from his capital, yet as less suffices 
for his support, he considers his wealth increas- 
Ac- 


tiveness of the earth, is guilty of a sin far;cording tothe usual calculation of profit, injur 
September 14th, 1822. less pardonable than murder. 'to the land is not taken into peed A tis itis 
Mr. EpIror, But seriously—this subject deserves to be re-| evident however, that the mode of cultivatien 
I wish that some of your correspondents flected on by all: it will give additional grati-| pursued by F , is merely abstracting the 
who have more leisure and more ability than'fication and encouragement to the improving whole fertility of one field, in the shape of wheat 
myself, would take into consideration the sub- farmer, and furnish an impressive lesson to him and corn, and applying it to another in the shape 
ject on which I shall submit afew desultory re-\ who is pursuing a contrary course. It would be of purchase money. What was said of the fa- 
marks, If the morals of agriculture deserve | visionary to expect that the public good alone, mous conqueror and destroyer, Attila, * that the 
not such attention on account of their impor-| would induce any improvement by the sacrifice, grass ceased to grow where his horse placed his 
tance, the subject is at least worth the notice,/of private interest. Nor would it be desirable.' foot,” applies with more truth to my friend F : 
and is properly within the province of all au-|A4 farmer can inno way do as much good for, Notwithstanding his many virtues, he has to the 
thors of addresses to Agricultural Societies. | his country, as by pursuing precisely that course the fullest extent which his means permitted, 
Most of these gentlemen appear to be so much! which is most profitable to himself. But though’ been the destroyer of grass, of grain, and conse- 
at a loss for subjects, that their addresses ' many attempts to increase the fertility of the quently, of men. Famine marches after him, 
would not be badly designated by the title gojj are ill judged, yet there are means enough and will not commit the less havock because he is 
of “ Essays on things in general.” 1 therefore|which are profitable; and there is no case in able to keep beyond her reach. 
recommend this subject to any person intending! which the owner of afarm, can be most bene-; F , is remarkable for his kindness and li- 
to prepare an annual address, unless he really fitted by its exhaustion. The many then who! berality to the poor. Besides frequent occasion- 
should ; have something else to lay before! waver between the two opposite causes, could! al acts of charity toothers, he has long supported 
his society and the public. scarcely remain uninfluenced by the mora/| several families, who would perish without such 
The Hindoos believe that whoever plants a/consideration, than on the course of farming aid. I knowhow to estimate the motives and ac- 
tree, digs a well, and begets a child, is sure| which shall be pursued by each individual, the, cording to them, to respect these two individuals. 
of admission into heaven. As ridiculous as/comfort, nay, even the existence of thousands’ But their private virtues and vices, have nothing 
this part of their religious creed may appear,!of human beings would well depend. ito do with my subject, except so far as the conse- 
it shews the wisdom of their priests and ru-| For the purpose of illustration I will compare! quences of them affect the public good. —F——, 
lers by whom it was instilled—who thus brought the course of twocultivators of my acquaintance, supports by his benevolence, twenty persons, and 
the strongest motives to induce every individual |N——, inherited a farm and stock, capable of hasdestroyed the means of subsistence for 500, 
to increase the productiveness, population, and) well supporting an industrious and economical which in effect, is equal to starving, or preventing 
wealth of his country. When our ancestors'man, but which if left to the sole managementgof the existence of as many. N , has given no- 
emigrated, they wisely left behind them all/an overseer, and treated according to the then thing incharity, but has given in the wages of 
their elfs, fairies, witches, &c., and as it is im-jysual practice, would not have paid the expense ‘/abour morethan F——’s wages and alms togeth- 
possible that we can long remain as we now!of cultivation many years. Fortunately he knew'er: he has increased the preduction of the 
are, free from popular superstitions, it would be; what course would most promote his interest.—/|earth enough for food for 500 persons, and there- 




















a blessing to our posterity if we were to adopt For thirty years, he has not ceased striving to 
the Hindoo tenet, so modified as to suit our dif- make two blades of grass, where only one grew 


ferent situations. We have no want of growing! 
trees, nor of fresh water; and all experience; 
proves that children will always be furnished 
as fast as the food is necessary for their support. 
Population is always precisely proportioned to 
the means of subsistence, aad in an agricultu- 
ral country, must increase with the improve- 
ment of the soil, and decrease with its exhaus- 
tion. The farmer who makes his land capable 
of producing annually 500 bushels of grain more 
than before his improvements commenced, in-} 
creases permanently the population of his couns 
try by as many persons as bis increased pro-! 
duct will support. Another who spends his! 





before, and he has met with the success which 
hisexertions deserved. He rejected all improve- 
ments (improperly so called) which promised not 
to return some clear profit onthe capital invest- 
ed, but considered no improvement too laborious 
or expensive, from which he could with cer- 
tainty, derive the principal and interest of the 
firstcost. Hebought no land which he was not 


fully able to stock, or that would not yield more) 
clear profit, on the purchase money, than he could: 
have obtained from investing the sum in making 


7 


additional improvements on the land already in 
his possession. At this time, by means of im- 
provement, 


and purchase together, he makes, 


fore he has increased population tothat amount, 
though not at all by the Hindoo mode, as he has 
no children. It is very true that these people 
must work to obtain N ’s increased product ; 
and so much the better. His improvements will not 
die with him, nor will the corporeal powers of 
this labouring population which will continue to 
earn and consume it. The country is not benefit- 
ted only by having its population increased by 
500 persons : if they were all drones, they would 
rather be an evil, But the people who eat N—’s, 
corn, are field labourers, mechanics, manufactu- 
rers, sailors, and merchants, all of whom are 
continually increasing the national wealth by 
their industry, as well as its strength, by their 
numbers, ’s charity has served not only to 








Jife in reducing the fertility of his soil to the|crops six times greater than when he commenced. support several families, but has doubled their 
same amount, diminishes population as much ;'Though N——, has thus eminently promoted the: number, by the births which have taken place 
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since they partook of his bounty. ‘After his 


death, they must still be supported by others, or 
starve. They arenot able to add any thing by 
their labour to the public stock, and though the 


children will bereafter be able, their present 
situation isthe worst of all schools to acquire 
Were all our land holders 


habits of industry. 
like N , the wealth and population of the 
state would quickly be doubled. Were all like 





F——, with all his virtues, wealth and popula- 


tion would rapidly diminish, until the country 
became a desert. Thousands are pursuing the 
ruinous course of the latter: very few cultivate 


so as alike to increase the national resources and 


their own. 


My opinion on this subject, taught me to ex-/|— 


pect but little increase in the population of Virgi- 


nia, and not to be disappointed in the report of 


the last census, which shows a gain of but 10 per 
cent.in the last ten years. But for the recently 
awakened spirit of agricultural improvement, 
(the impulse to which, we owe principally to the 
author of Arator,) I think that the tide-water dis- 
trict would have suffered a considerable dimi- 
nution. As much vacant land as this district con- 
tains, there is but little uncultivated, which (un- 
til enriched) will yield any clear profit. There- 
fore, Eastern Virginia, in its present state, is 
fully populated, and no increase can be expected, 
except from the improvements of the soil, and 
the consequent increased means of subsistence. 
We export provisions it is true; this may at first 
seem to indicate a surplus of the means for sub- 
sistence, and a fund for additional population. 

fut such a conclusion would be incorrect. Our 
surplus food is exchanged for clothing and other 
commodities, which in fact, or from custom, are as 
necessary as sufficient food. Our only consolation 
is, that our excess of population emigrates to the 
West, instead of starving, as in most fully popu- 
lated countries. 

If private individuals can exert so much infiu- 
ence on the population and strength of their 
country, how much more extensive must be that 
of the government. A member of the legislature, 
by a wage vote, may retard population more 
than by destroying the productiveness of all the 
land. in his possession. A single bad law, which 
cramps ingenuity and industry, or destroys their 
honest gains, or what is worse, puts them into 
other’s ets, causes more poverty and depo- 

ion than a thousand exhausting cultivators. 

[any are the sins of this description, which 
have been committed by our legislatures, both 
state and federal; it is enough to name as ex- 
amples, the protecting duty policy, banking, 
Pa 4 laws for the compulsory support of the 
peor. The last, though now the least of such 
evils, will hereafter become the heaviest. Poor 
laws im taxes and > on honest indus- 
try, offer rewards for idleness, extravagance, 


drunkenness, and debauchery—and their inevi-| 


table consequence will be to increase those vices, 
until their support shall have absorbed the whole 
income of the industry of the nation. England 
has already drawn near to that dreadful situa- 
tion, and with her example before us, we are 
pursuing the some course, to the end. 
APPOMATTOX. 


aD 0 a 
A VALUABLE AND WONDERFUL CALF. 
A only seven months old on the 16th of 


‘Jast month, the property of Nathan Cook, of 
Fayette, Seneca county, is stated to have given 
for the last month from 14to 2 pints of milk every 
day ; and has a bag and teats ot a handsome size. 
The usual quantity of cream rises on the milk as 


en milk 
sized for 


from cows. The calf is but common 
and Mr. C. is obliged to have it 





7 At a meeting of Farmers, held at Nor- 
ristown on the 9th instant, Jonathan Roberts, 
Levi Pawling, George Sheaff, George Holstein, 
and Richard B. Jones, Esquires, were constitu- 
ted a Committee to co-operate with such com- 
mittees as shall have been appointed by Phila- 
delphia, Bucks, Chester and Delaware Coun- 
ties, and to meet on Saturday, the 19th of Oc- 
tober, at the sign of the Buck, nearthe Sth mile 
stone on the Lancaster road, in order to organ- 
ize an Association of fractical farmers, for the 
advancement of Agriculture and Rural Econo- 
my. 
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“Charles City County, 5th Aug. 1822. 


paper, or otherwise, any information which you 
may possess on the subject; or may obtain by 
means of any of your correspondents. 





Bethlehem, Georgia, 30th Aug. 1822. 


Georgia, good. Of the wheat crop, almost an 
entire failure. Certainly not a sufficient quanti- 
ity of good wheat in the State for sowing. 
HEMP. 
Extract dated Detroit, 24th Aug. 1822. 

“Perhaps in no part of the Union can be 
found so much good hemp land within the com- 
pass of a hundred miles square, as can be found 
jin this territory, and we can think of no better 
‘agricultural speculation for a monied man to 
lembrace, than that of erecting a hemp breaker 
and cleaner, emploving fifteen or twenty men, 
and commencing the raising of Hemp on a 
large scale within a few miles of this place. 
‘Good land for such a project can be obtained 
for 10 shillings per acre, and labourers can be 
had for 8 or 10 dollars per month. The article 
of hemp commands a good price at Buffalo; to 
which place it could be transported for a 
mere trifle. But there is little doubt, that it 
would far increase the value of the speculation, 
were factories for the manufacture of Hemp to 
Ibe erected on the fine streams which wash the 
‘banks of the hemp land. These streams are 
\very numerous, and afford the most ample fa- 
cilities for any kind of machinery. 

There is nothing like agricultural enterprize 
jyet to be found in this country, although we 
| a few tolerably good farmers—none very 
good. 


Your’s respectfully.” 

The following recipe comes from the hands of 
a lady, eminent for the neat and judicious man- 
agement of all her household concerns ; we can 
say from happy experience, that tables spread un- 
der her superintendance, are always inviting, as 
well for the variety of good things, as for the 
taste with which they are displayed. 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 
TO PRESERVE TOMATOES THROUGH 

THE WINTER. 

Peel the Toma toes, cut them smail, and stew 
them without water, their own juice. being 
sufficient: season them with t, pepper, 
grated ginger, garlic nded fine, to your 
taste—when cool, put m up in bottles and 
cork them so as to exclude the air—look at 
them frequently, if you observe an effervescence 
of mould, or a disposition to foment—heat them 














pegularly to prevestinjary, 


milked 


I am very desirous of obtaining information on 
the subject of expressing the oil from the seed of 
the Palma Christi—Our medical gentlemen give 
a decided preference to the cold pressed oil, over 
that obtained by boiling—and you would confer a 
favor on me by communicating through your 


Corn and cotton crops of the upper counties of 


over a slow fire—they myst be done in an -ear-} 
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then pan, or the fine red colour will not be so 
well preserved—they require to be kept on the 
fire some considerable time, until some arc 
wasted, or they will not keep—when the wea- 
ther is cool there will be no further trouble 
with them. 


WES WAIBMNS. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER, 20, 1822. 
y7- The Ist, 2nd and 3rd Vols. of the Far- 
mer, may now be had bound. 

Jy The proceedings of the Pittsburgh Agri- 
cultural Society, have just fallen under our no- 
tice—ihey shall be published in our next number. 

do? Tue Epitor HAS FOR SALE—A bull of 
the North Devon breed, two years old last spring 
—well grown and very beautiful. He is out of 
one of the cows, and was got by the bull sent a 
present to this Country by Mr. Coke the cele- 
brated English farmer, who says of this breed, 
“I venture to give it as my opinion that we 
have no cattle to be compared to them in the 
United Kingdom, for purity of blood, for apti- 
tude to feed, for hardiness, for work and 
for the richness of their milk, as I have re- 
peatedly found by a variety of experiments upon 
my own farms and elsewhere—That they may 
answer in America as well as they are now uni- 
versally acknowledged in England I most cor- 
dially hope, and my wishes will then be gratified.” 
To save trouble the price of this Bull is $200 
—by means of a ring in his nose, which all 
bulls ought to have, he may be managed by 
any boy, and may be safely transported any 
where by water. 
i7~ The Editor has pigs now on hand of 
improved blood—which he can recommend for 
Breeders—to persons wishing to get a good 
stock of hogs—many are already bespoken, and 
the rule is—“ first come first served.” They 
will be put into a suitable pen, and sent with 
provisions for the voyage to any port for $15 
the pair, orthree pigs :or $20. 

— 8 = 

PRICES CURRENT.—correEcTED WEEKLY. 

Red wheat, $125 to1 274—White do., $1 27to 
1 30—W hite corn, 75 to 76 cts.—Yeliow do., 70— 
Oats, 35 to 37 cts—Rye, 60 to 63 cts—Flour 
from the wagons, $6 50—Shad, No. 1. trim- 
med, $7 50to $8—No. 2, $5 50 to $7—No. 1, 
untrimmed, $7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrngs, No. 1, 
$3 25 to 3 37—No. 2, $3 to 312—Beef, Northern 
mess per bb]. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. 
$9 to $9 75—Hams, 12to15 cts —middlings, 10 to 
11 cents—Cotton, West India, per lb. accord 
ing to quality, 15 to 25 cents—New Orleans 
prime, 16 to 18 cents—Georgia, upland, do. 14 
to 16 cents—Cheese, N. England, 12 to 15 cents, 
scarce—Coal, Virginia, per bushel, 25 to 30 
cts.—English do., 40 cts——Flax per Ib. 10 to 104 
cents—Hops, fresh, per lb. 10 tu 12 cents—Hogs’ 
lard, per lb. 9 to 10 cents—Hides, E. Shore, per 
Ib. 8 to 10 cents—Leather, soal, per lb. 24 to 25 
cts—Upper do., whole hide, $3 to $4 25— 
Salt, St. Ubes, per bushel, 50 cts.—Cadiz, do, 
42 cts—Liverpool, blown, 40 cts—Ground do, 
50—Turks’ Island, 60—W ool, Merino, full blood, 
per lb. 35 to 40 cts.—Do. mixed, 28 to 30 cts.— 
Common country do., 20 to 20 cts.—Hay, per 
ton, $18 to $20—Straw, do. $12—Oats, country, 
pr. bushel, 20 cts—Beef, fresh, per Ib. 6 to 10 cts. 
—Pork, do. per lb. 5 to 8 cents—Veal, per lb. 6 
to 10—-Mutton, per lb. 5 to 8—Lard, 12} cents— 
Butter, 37} to50—Cheese, per lb. 12 to 18j— 
Eggs, per dozen, 18 cents—Potatoes, per bushel, 
80 to $1—W ood, hickory, $5 to $5 50—Oak, dé. 
$3 12% to $3 75—Pine, do. $2 to $2 25. 
TOBA ~No'sales, very dull. 
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EXHIBITION AND FAIR. 


In conformity with an Act of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, “ For the promotion of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Manufactures,” the first 
Annual Meeting of the Society for the promotion 
of Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures in 
and for the County of Allegheny, will be held 
on the last MONDAY of October next, at the 
Town of dliegheny, opposite Pittsburgh, when 
the following rewards will be distributed. 


NEAT CATTLE. 


For the best bull, not more than five years 
nor less than two years old $10 
best bull calf under two years - 


n 


best milch cow - - - o>) ie 
best heifer, from one to three years 

old, with or without a calf 6 
best yoke of broke oxen - - 10 


second best yokeof broke oxen - 8 


HORSES. 

For the best stallion - - - = - 10 
best brood mare - - - 10 
best colt under three years old es 

SWINE. 


For the best boar not more than two years 


old nor under six months - 5 
best breeding sow - + - 5 
best pigs not less than four in num- 
ber, and of the same litter 3 
SHEEP. 
For the best merino ram - - - 5 
best merino ewes not less than three 
in number - - - 5 
best native ram - - - ene 
best native ewesthreeinnumber - 3 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


For the best piece of linen shirting not less 
than thirty yards long nor 
less than one yard wide 10 
best flannel twenty yards long and 
not less than one yard wide 5 
best woollen cloth not less than twen- 
ty yards long nor less than 


3-4 wide - - - 10 
next best woollen cloth 5 
best pair of socks and stockings knit 


of linen thread ‘o's 5 
best woollen socks and stockingsknit 5 
best lindsey thirty yards long and 


one yard wide - 5 
best woollen carpeting not less than 

twenty five yards long - 10 
best pair of blankets - - 5 


best bonnet made of straw or grass 5 

best butter not less than ten pounds in 
quantity nor less than three 
months old = - - - 3 

best cheese not less than twenty 
pounds - - - - 


CROPS. 


For the best average crop of wheat, on at 
least 5 acres - - - 
greatest number of bushels of pota- 
tees on one ~ ae aif 5 
greatest quantity of flax from hal 
an acre hackled and prepar- 
ed for the spinning wheel 5 
greatest quantity of tdi an corn raised 
from one acre - r 


10 


uw 


iy) 
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These rewards compared with those of older 
societies, “may sonal but the farmers 
and others are informed, that the rewards as well 
as the objects of them, will be extended in pro- 
portion as the means of the institution are in- 
creased. Andina shorttimethe directors hope 
to include as oojects of reward, crops of all the 
different kinds of grain and culinary vegetables ; 
modes of cultivation, manures, fences, condition 
of farms, and generally all improvements which 
mark the superior industry and enterprize of the 
farmer and cultivator. ; 

jG> All manufactured articles for which re- 
wards will be given must be the production of 
the county of Allegheny. 

It is to be distinctly understood that in every 
case whenthe Directors shall consider the ob- 
ject presented as not deserving the reward, they 
reserve to themselves the right of rejecting it, 
although by a literal construction it would be en- 
titled toa reward. In all instances where pre- 
miums shall be applied for, the directors will re- 
quire such evidence as to them shall be satisfac- 
tory. 

articles of silver filate appropriately engraved 
will be given as rewards, in lieu of money, but 
corresponding in value to the resfiectrve sums firo- 
pfrosed. 

All farmers and others are requested to send to 
the fair such fine animals and home manufactured 
articles as they shall be disposed to sell, as am- 
ple accommodations will be provided, and an 
Auctioneer employed to make sale without 


charge. 
WILLIAM WILKINS, 
President, 
Harmar Dewwy, Secretary. 
Pittsburgh, June 24, 1822, 


BY-LAWS, 
For the Government of the Society. for the pfrro- 
motion of Agriculture and Domestic Manufac- 
tures, inand for the County of Allegheny. 





ARTICLE I. 


The attention of this Society shall be confined 
to Agriculture, Rural affairs, and Domestic Manu- 
factures. They will carefully avoid topics which 
are productive of dissention, or calculated to 
withdraw their attention from the objects of com- 
mon concern. 


ARTICLE II. 


Every person on becoming a member the Socie- 
ty, shall pay to the Treasurer thereof, One Dol- 
lar, and shall sign an agreement, promising to 
pay as long as he shall remain a member of the 
Society, the sum of one dollar or more, annually 
to the Treasurer thereof. 


ARTICLE III. 


Sect. 1. The Society shall meet annually on 
the last Monday of October, at such place as the 
directors shall fix upon, and continue from day 
to day until the business to be transacted at 
such annual meetings shall be finished. 

Sect. 11. At said annual meetings there shall 
be a Cattle-Show, and general exhibition of spe- 
cimens of Domestic Manufactures,—Agricultu- 
ral productions;—Implements of Husbandry, and 
any new or useful improvements or inventions re- 
lating to Agriculture or Manufactures. 

Sect. 111. Afterthe Cattlé-Show, and Exhi- 
bition shall have closed, essays on the subjects of 
Husbandry, or Manufactures may be read or ad- 
dresses delivered. 

Sect, rv, “ At theannual meetings the 
“ty shall determine upon such articles of a 
“ culture, production, or improvement in do: 
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“ tic manufactures, asin their judgment are en- 
“titled to encouragement by rewards, and shall 
** also at the same time fix, ascertain and publish 
“such rewards, and the conditions whereon the 
“* same shall become due, and payable to the per- 
‘son or persons who shall by his, her or their 
“skill, or industry, according to such conditions, 
“become entitled to the same.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


Sect. 1. The directors shall publish in the 
News-papers as often and atsuch times as they 
may deem expedient, for what objects, articles 
of agriculture, production or improvement in Do- 
mestic Manufactures, reWards will be given, spe- 
cifying the value and different kinds of rewards, 
to be given, and theconditions whereon the same 
shall or may be obtained. 

. Sect. 1. Thedirectors ora majority of them 
at the annual meetings, after the Cattle-Show and 
the exhibition is closed, “‘ shall meet to hear 
“‘and examine the proofs and specimens produ- 
“ ced by the person or persons applying for any 
“reward, and shall determine and adjudge 
‘** whether any or either of the applicants be’ en- 
“titled tothe reward, advertised according to 
“the conditions thereto annexed.” ‘The direc- 
tors shall then at a time to be fixedon by them- 
selves award and distribute the premiums to 
those persons who shall have deserved the same. 

Sect. u1. The directors shall announce 
througlt the public papers,—the names, ocoupa- 
tions and residence of each individual to whom a 
reward shall have been adjudged, and the nature, 
value and amount of such reward and for what it 
was granted. 

Sect, 1v. The directors shall prescribe and 
publish previous to the annual meeting, where 
the same shall be held, the rules, regulations, ar- 
rangements, and order of proceeding to be ob- 
served during the continuance of the annual meet- 
ing. , 

Sect. v. The Directors shall provide and ar- 
range suitable accommodations for the Cattle- 
Show, exhibition of manufactures and ploughing 
matches, to be held on the annual meetings. 

Sect. vi. It shall be the duty of the direc- 
tors, with such other persons as may be appointed 
for this purpose to examine into and report to 
to the President quarterly, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, the state of agriculture and of the grow- 
ing crops in those parts of the county as may come 
under their particular observation. To report 
all improvements in husbandry, the introduction 
of valuable trees, seeds and manures, of new and 
improved implements of agriculture, and any 
new improvement or invention, relating to manu- 
factures, as well as all such other matters as may 
promote the objects of the Society, which re- 
ports shall be delivered to the Secretary, to be 

reserved among the archieves of the Society.— 

he directors shall also at the annual meetings 
make a report tothe Society of the general state 
of agriculture and manufactures in the county. 


ARTICLE V. 


Sect. 1. All the officers shall be elected by 
ballot, and due notice must be given of the hours 
and place of holding the election. 

Sect. 1. The Directors shall appoint three 
disinterested persons to act as judges at the elec- 
tion, to receive and count the ballots, andto make 
a true return of the election. 

Sect. 11. The judges shall keep a correc: 
list of the namesof the voters, and of the num- 
ber of votes given in for each officer, and deliye; 





the said list, tally-papers and return of the elec. 
mn, certified by them, tothe Secretary. 

Sect. Iv. No person, shall be permitted to 

> at any election for officers who shall or may 
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be in arrears for his annual subscription or any 
part thereof. 


Sect. v. The treasurer shall furnish the judg: 
es of the election with a correct list of all delin- 
quent subscribers, and the amount due from 
each. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Persons proposing for admission shall make ap- 
plication to the board of directors, through any 
member of the board, and shall be admitted by 
a Majority of the directors agreemg to the same. 


ARTICLE VII. 


All candidates or applicants for premiums shall 
make known his, her, or their intentions in wri- 
ting at any time before 9 o’clock A. M. of the 
day appointed for holding the Cattle-Show and 
exhibition, giving a full and minute account of 
the article, production or improvement offered 
for premium, which description shall be regis- 
tered by the secretary in a book to be kept for 


that purpose. 
ARTICLE VIIL. 


The duties of the President shall be to preside 
at all meetings of the Society and of the direc- 
tors—to superintend the general concerns of the 
seciety—to maintain all useful correspondence in 
relation to the objects of the Society, and make 

time to time, such communications to the 
Society.as he may deem useful and proper—call 
meetings of the directors when he shall think it 
necessary, Or upon the written request of three 
directors ; and shall on the request of a majority 
of the directors, call special meetings of the So- 
ciety. He shall certify all copies of the proceed- 
imgs, of the directors of the Society and direct 
the seal of the Society to be affixed to the same 
when necessary. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Sect. 1. The Secretary shall keep regular 
minutes of the proceedings of the directors, and 
of the Society, keep a list of the members and 
give due public notice of all meetings, he shall 
transcribe into a book all by-laws, adopted by 
the society. 


Sect. 11. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
tokeep a book into which he shall register the 
names, occupations and residence of each and 
every applicant for rewards, together with a de- 
scription and account of the article, production or 
improvement, such applicant may offer for pre- 
mium and also note to whom premiums may be 
awarded. 


Sect. 1. The Secretary shall take charge of 
all the papers and documents belonging to the 
Society, and preserve all reports made by the di- 
rectors and others and all essays that may be 
read in the Society in relation to agriculture, 
Sener or any of the objects of the So- 

ety. 

Sect. tv. The Secretary shall have the care 
of the booksor Library, belonging to the Socie- 
ty, which he is authorised-to give out to any 
member or members, or other persons subject to 
such regulations, as the directors may prescribe. 
Sect. v. The Secre shall have charge of 
), the seal of theSociety, and affix the same to such 
” geese oF documents only, as the President may 


QFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


WILLIAM WILKINS, President. 
EBENEZER DENNY, 7reaterer 


. 


jassure you that mirth is not my sole object: 





DIRECTORS. 

FRANCIS M‘CLURE, of Mifth @Township. 
GEORGE WALLACE, of Pitt. do. 
CHRISTOPHER COWEN, of Fayette do. 
HENRY BELTZHOOVER, of St. Clair do. 
CHARLES H. ISRAEL, of Miffin, do. 
THOMAS CHALFANT, of Plumd. do.. 
DUNNING M‘NAIR, of itt. do. 
WILLIAM LEA, of St. Clair. do. 
JOHN FRITCHMAN, of Versailles, do. 
ANTHONY BEELEN, Pittsburgh. 

HARMAR DENNY, Secretary. 
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Seeing no reason why our friends, the Farmers 
should not occasionally relish a gocd dish of 
humour, as well as as other folks—we expect 
their indulgence in copying from the Intelligen- 
cer an ingenious oratorical celebration of the 

owers, dignified propensities, uses, Natural 
istory, and character of that important per- 

sonage—Mr. Hog—their great friend and 
stand-by, in good and bad times, especially in 
Maryland and Virginia. It will serve to shew 
them how much a sprightly imagination can 
find to say, on a gross subject, especially, when 
as in this case ; 1t emanates from the fertile 
brains of a fat gentleman, a 60n vivant anda 
liberale, judging from the oily flow of his wit, 
and the generous tenor of his allusions on reli- 
gion, and politics. 

The oration being rather long for this paper, we 
have omitted the conclusion of it, and have 
added some extracts, from venerable authority 
to shew, that the humorous author has not 
over-rated the dignity of his subject. 

Edit. Am. Far. 
THE HOG. 
AN ORATION WRITTEN FOR MASTER T. J.L.* 

Respected Preceptor, and beloved Classmates: 
Tired with having recourse to our school books 

for studied pieces of elocution, for our declama- 

tory exercises, which, though admired for their 
various beauties, have become ina manner unin- 
teresting from continual repetition, 1 have ven- 
tured, like a nestling from the branch, to takea 
flight of my own, with a view to try my powers. 

Should I, in this attempt, call forth your risible 

faculties, by blending together, in the repast I 

am about to offer you, the Hog and the Fine Jris, 

Gastronomy and Beauty, the Holy Alliance and 

Stump Orators, which | propose to serve up, af- 

ter the German manner, garnished with Ameri- 

can brains, and a few French nick-knacks, I — 
moral, as you will find by listening to me with 
induigence, may be drawn from a Pig, as well 
as from the democratic Ant, or monarchical 

Bee. 

The Hoe is the king of all unclean animals ; 
his empire is the most universal, and his qualities 
the most unequivocal of any other. He is the 
sovereign of the cook-shop; without him we 
should have no dard, no forced meat balls, nor 
fixed ammunition for the frying pan; no roast 
pigs—in short, no kitchen. 

four Willich’s, Volneys, Buchans, anu Mea- 
ses, fo vain that his flesh 1s heavy and laxa- 
tive. Our Mitchills and Physicks, Huntts and 

Worthingtons, may tell us, if they please, that it 





* Lest the author should be considered as a fin- 
ished Gastronome, it is but in justice to himeelf, 
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is indigestible*ind scorbutic ; we know thcy would 
be very sorry were we to believe them; for, on 
the score of dilious fevers and dysfepisies, the hog 
is the best feather intheir caps. The Jews, though 
they regard him with horror, as do some Chris- 
tiams, (many of whom are perfect Jews, while 
many Jews excel the Christians in the practice 
of every virtue,) yet neither will hesitate to’ eat 
good blood puddings, when they can get them. 

If you want to learn the value of the Hog, con- 
sult the French cook, who knows how to dress 
eggs in six hundred and eighty five different 
ways, and he will tell you that the artist alone is 
at the headof the culinary profession who has 
triumphed over every obstacle, by varying his 
compositions in such a manner as to give the flesh 
of the Hog the most learned, exquisite, and mul- 
tiplied forms. 


“* To mix the food by vic ious rules of art, 

To kill the stomach, and to sink the heart ; 

To make mankind to social virtue sour, 

Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour, 

From this the kitchen muse first framed her 
book, 

Commanding sweet tostream from every cook : 

Children no more their antic gambols tried, 

And friends to physic wonder’d how they died.” 


Thus sang our inimitable Hasty-pudding bard ; 

and yet, had we asked him to name his favorite 
dish, he would have answered, Pork and Beans, 
with the same simplicity as. he informed us that 
all his bones were mede of Indian corn. Put the 
same question toa member from the ‘Ancient 
Dominion,’ and he will tell you Hog and Ho- 
mony ; toone from Maryland, and he will an- 
swer, the wing of a Mud Lark ;¢ to the chair- 
man of a committee, who maintains that there is 
no refiort like the report of a cork, ‘ no digest of 
laws like the laws of digestion,’ anc he will reply 
Ham and Chickens. Even the Judge who lost his 
hat the other day in a rencontre with a drove of 
these sturdy grunters moving heedlessly down 
the Pennsylvania avenue to the pot, the stew-pan, 
smoke house, harness-tub, and spit, will say, Ba- 
con and Ege. 
Nature has so arranged it, that every part of 
the Hoe is good—there is nothing in him to re- 
ject. The fine arts have disputed with the kitch- 
en the honor of stripping him, and while many a 
‘knight of the dishclout’ owes his fortune to the 
Hog, his bristles have been the instrument of the 
glory of a West and a Trumbull, and have added 
to the fame of many an epic poet, in a choice me- 
taphor. 


“ Thy hair so drist/es with unmanly fears 
As fields of corn that rise in bearded ears.” 


The gouty nabob’s limbs, the dapper dandy’s 
head, the house-maid, valet, chimney sweeper, 
and shoe-black, are all indebted to him ; while the 
divine mouth of Miss ——, whose pouting lips, 
‘resembling blushing berries cast on snow,’ ‘ J 
never kissed, ferhafe never shall,” owes half its 
sweetness to the Hog.t 

When treating of this valuable animal, we are 
at a loss to know how to get into the subject, or 
at which endtotakehim. If we begin at the most 
noble part, we shall discover that, without much 
labor, it is transformed for the tables of princes, 
so as to resemble (which we hold contrary to the 
arts of civilization) the head of a wild Boar. His. 
cutlets, whether broiled simple in fapillote, or 
served in ragout, are gratifying to our sensuality. 
His thighs and shoulders have contributed to the 





as well as tothe inimitable author of the Almanac 
ides Gourmands, ¢o state, that he. ie indebted to 


that amusing work for, many of the culinary and 
und in ¢ 


Mud Lark—the Marylanders’ term for Hog. 


Thus, the Wing of a Mud Lark, in the slang of 
the country, is a Ham. 








other articles to be Eulogy. 
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riches and reputation of Virginia, Westphalia, 
and Bayonne. His ears and tongue are tidbits 
when operated upon by an expert cook; and 
his uprights, when dressed after the consummate 
manner of Saint Mince, are preferred by all the 
members of the Holy Alliance to that plain, 
though famous American dish, the Righis of 
Man, the stamina of all good constitutions, which 
the sovereign people will finally have to cram 
down their legitimate throats with less ceremony 
than we stuff young turkeys, before they know 
what is good for themselves and those who zour- 
iM and support them. 

The Hog’s haslet, intestines, web, and scra- 
pings, form the essentials and tubes of all our 
sausages. Even his blood hasthe advantage over 
that of all other animals, of being turned divers 
ways to the cravings of our appetites. His meat, 
hashed fine, in addition to the various metamor- 
phoses it is subjected to, isthe principal ingre- 
dient of that exquisite stuffing which accommo- 
dates itself so marvellously to the cavities, of what 
to that boasting feeder John Bull is rara avis—a 
Roasted Turkey. His breast and middlings, 
when consigned to the pickle, are alike estima- 
ble, whether garnished with greens or engulphed 
in a New England chowder ; while if hashed in 
small cubes, and studded like pearls over the 
liver of acalf, the crested fricandeau rises to our 
view, to reign the queen of all the senses, and 
again, when cut in transparent slices to decorate 
the breasts of patridges, woodcocks, snipes, 
quails, ortolans, red birds, and such like super- 
latives of the table, they supersede the necessity 
of larding or basting in the usual way—giving a 
flavour to these roasted delights which the delicate 

alates of such renowned epicures as your Tom 
Brattles of America, D’ Aigrefeuilles of France, 
and Quins of England, find incomparable. Shall 
we mention Brawn, his spare-rib, Chine, the 
rasher of bacon er pork, sprinkled with vinegar, 
and sweetened with all the boatmen’s delight, and 
his Aead called, when deprived of all its bones, 
a cheese? The very gastric juice of a true Gas- 
tronome, on his beholding it, rises to the mouth, 
impatient to envelope it. 
hen comes his skin to form the Borachos, in 
‘which the Spanish and Portuguese vintagers 
transport their generous wine, called by an old 
Chanoine the milk of the aged, the da/sam of the 
adult, and the vehicle of the epicure. Then again 
it is destined for the credle and the seive, and 
finally, to prove its superior excellence, on the 
saddle of the horseman. In this shape how many 
stump orators it takes astride, and bears along 
through bog and briar, in Indian track, and over 
turnpike, vexing, by its durability and pliability, 
the coarser texture of its rough neighbors, until 
by “ stooping down, as he must needs who can- 
not sit upright,” these idols of the people arrive, 
with their zod/e suffering parts, at the crimson 
seat of honor. 

In short, from the St. Croix to the Mississippi, 
from the Blue Ridge tothe Rocky Mountains, 
what would man be without his Hog? His vir- 
tues and his worth are known to all, from the 
Mayor of New York, for whom he has long offi- 
ciated as scavenger general, to that hardy ocean- 
troubler, the Marblehead fisherman, of whose 
Cod he is the aid-de-camp ; and, though all are 
indebted to him for so many enjoyments, yet they 
never mention him but in the language of abuse, 
cand never cease to load his name with the most 
opprobrious terms. 

ot so the ancients. They honored him by 
sacrificing him to Ceres, the goddess of abun- 
dance, for having taught man how to plough the 
earth. The Egyptians sacrificed him to the full 
moon and to Bacchus. They regarded him, too, 
a3 the symbol of intrepidity, and when in his fury 
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ravaging vineyards and harvests, asa superb and 
cruel conqueror, though they at the same time 
held his flesh in aversion as unclean. The death 
of the wild boar of the mountain of Enymanthe, 
was one of the twelve labora of Hercules, in whose 
time the Hog was immolated on wedding days, 
as anemblem of fecundity. He was also sacri- 
ficed to Diana, and in the Island of Crete he was 
considered as a sacred animal. In short, he has 
been sung over by High Priests, immortalized 
by Poets, and his virtues have been recorded by 
sage historians. 

Jhat school-boy does not recollect the ane 
red seer, who read the oracles of destiny to /E- 
neas, foretelling the hero that his wanderings 
would not cease until he should espy the predes- 
tined, infallible signals of civilization and future 
grandeur, a white sow recumbent with her litter 
of pigs, emblem of a multiplying people, the 
sources of wealth and power. 

In Rome, the Hog was held in the highest es- 
timation, and there the most particular attention 
was paid to the art of cleaning, feeding and fatten- 
ing him; an art, which the Latin authors on 
rural economy called Porculaniio. Under the 
emperors, the vulgar luxury of Glutony, (for a 
fine polished Gastronome was not Known in those 
days,) was carried to great excess, even to a cru- 
elty too disgusting to mention. Among the opu- 





lent ferocious Romans, (as Lady Morgan very! 
properly styles them,) they had two celebrated’ 


ways of preparing and cooking a hog—one con- 
sisted in serving him up, as large as life, with one 
side boiled and the other roasted. The other 
was calledthe 7rojan manner, in allusion to the 
famous horse of Troy, stuffed with combat- 
ants. It consisted of taking out all the insides 
of the Hog, and then forcing him, with every 
species of game and other victims, filling the cre- 
vices with oysters, the whole moistened with cost- 
ly wines and rich juices. This preparation of the 
‘Trojan Hog ledto such extravagancies that it be- 
came the object of a sumptuary law. 

We have heard some gentlemen, from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, boast of their roasted 
Hogs, after the West India manner, but we sus- 
pect they never heard of such daréecues as these, 
which appear to us to be as extraordinary as the 
infernal Venison—a roasted tiger stuffed with 
tenperny nails, which a ¢errific itinerant preach- 
er once told his hearers his Satanic Majesty 
served up to all sinners. 

It appears from various historians that, among 
the less ancient people of Europe, pork was held 
insuch high repute as to form, (as in our new 
settlements,) not only their common food, but 


The Salique law treats more of the Hog than of 
any other domestic animal. One of its chapters 
is confined altogether to the punishment of hog 
stealing—de furtis frorcorum. Formerly the 
greatest revenues of the Mother church consist- 
ed in her hog tithes. In those days the corpu- 
lent priests of France, who “larded the lean 
earth as they walked along,” and whose tutelar 
Saint* has ever since been represented by artists 
with a Hog at his feet, were so fond of Pork, that 
the dishes destined to bear it to the table were 
called Bacconigues, from the old worg Baccon or 
Bacon, which signified a fatted pork or Hog. It 


guardian, 


might be, 
¢ Du lit a la table, dela table au lit.” 
After all that has been said of the utility of the 
Hog, inolden and modern times, we cannot bet 


also the principal article of their best repasts.— 


was then these don vivans daily invoked their 
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think that to him, nstead of the lion, belongs the 
title of the king of animals ; in point of instinct, 
(by which he selects 72 species of vegetables at 
rejects 171,) sagacity, and docility, when tutor- 
ed, he is but little, if anywise, inferior to the 








dog, beaver, and half-reasoning elephant. Who 
has not heard of the learned Pig spelling words, 
pointing out names, and designating cards? Ig 
the towns of Europe, when the swineherd sounds 
his horn, every Hog leaves his stye to follow him 
to the forest or fields, If a storm is approach- 
ing, or a change of wind or weather is about to 
take place, the Hog is the first with his Baromee 
ter nose, trueas Zorrice/li’s best instrument, to 
make the discovery and to warn his keeper by 
his cries and mevements. With a knowledge of 
this fact, the conjurers tell us, “he is the only 
animal who sees the wind,” by which means he 
is enabled, on the principle of carpe diem, to 
avoid foul weather, and enjoy the fine. He is also 
endowed with sensidility as well as instinct, and 
has one quality which distinguishes him from al\ 
others of the brute creation—that of running to 
the aidof all hisbrother hogs in distrees and dif- 
ficulty, braving the greatest dangers and the fu- 
dest treatment for the love of kin. 
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OF THE coder * pty ented OF THE 
OG 





Before we proceed to the chief design af, 
,this work, which is to treat of the Breeding of 
Swine, the following account of the natural fiz 
tory of the animal may not be unacceptible to 
the reader. 

To facilitate the study of Natural History, 
its various objects have been divided into class- 
es, by selecting the properties which are com- 
mon to many. As Nature herself, however, has 
drawn no very exact line of distinction be- 
tween the different species of animals, it is often 
difficult to determine to which class some ani- 
mals belong, or which they most resemble ; 
of this the hog, or swine, is a remarkable ex- 
ample. It is like the animals of the horse 
kind in the number of its teeth; in the length 
of its head ; and in having but a single stom- 
ach: it is like the animals of the cow kind in 
its cloven hoofs, and inthe position of the ina 
testines; and itis like the animals of the claw 
footed kind, as the lion, the cat, andthe dog, 
in its appetite for flesh, in not chewing the cudy 
and in its numerous progeny, 

The animals of the hog kind, therefore, pos- 
sessin the scale of existence a situation interme- 
diate between those that live upon flesh, and 
those that live upon grass, being ravenous like 
the one and inoffensive like the other. Like, 
the rapacious kinds, and they are found to have 
short intestines; their hoofs also, though c'o- 
ven to the sight, will, upon anatomical inspec- 
tion, appear to be supplied with bones like 
beasts of prey; and the number of their teats 
also increase the similitude: an the other hand, 
in a natural state they live upon vegetables, 
and seldom seek after animal food, except when 
urged by necessity. They offend no other ani- 
mal of the forest, at the same time that they are 
furnished with arms to terrify the bravest. 

The wild boar, which is the original of aH 
the varieties we find inthis creature, is by no” 
means so stupid nor so filthy an animal as that 
we have reduced to tameness; he 1s mucn 


* That their life, like the leap of their patron/smaller than the tame hog, and does not vary 


in his colour* as those of the domestic kind ~ 





* Domestication and cultitre, gives diversity 
of form and colour to bird and beast—this can- 





* St. Anthony. 





+t From the bed to thetable, the tablets the bed {tention in breeding. 


not be denied, and warrants the inference that 
great improvements are yet. to be made by at- 
Edit. Am. Fer. 
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do, but is yy 4 found of an iron grey, inclin- 
} 


ing te black: his snout is much longer than 
that of the tame hog, and the ears thorter, 


rounder, and black; of which colour are alsojtill the hounds come up, and offers to attack 


the feet and the tail. He roots the ground in 


a different manner from the common hog; for|their danger, keep off, and bay him at a dis- 


as this turns up the earth in little spots here 
and there, so the wild boar plows it up like 
a furrow, and does irreparable damage in the 
cultivated lands of the farmer. 
so of this animal are larger than in the tame 
breed, some of them being seen almost a foot 
long. These, as is well known, grow from both 


the under and upper jaw, bend upwards circu-/him from behind ; those whichare young, fierce, 
at the points.jand unaccustomed to the chace, are generally 


larly, and are exceeding sha 
They differ from the tusks of the elephant in 
this, that they never fall; and it is remarkable 


of all the hog kind, that they never shed theirjtrained are content to wait until the hunters 


teeth as other animals are seen to do. The 
tusks of the lower jaw are always most to be 
dreaded, and are found to give very terrible 
wounds. 

The wild boar can properly be called nei- 
ther a solitary nor a gregarious animal. The 
three first years the whole litter follows the 
sow, and the family lives in a herd together. 
They are then called beasts of company, and 
unite their common forces against the invasi- 
ons of the wolf, or the more formidable beasts 
of prey. Upon this their principal safety while 
young depends, for when attacked they give 
each other mutual assistance, calling to each 
other with a very loud and fierce note; the 
strongest face the danger; they form a ring, 
and the weakest fall inte the centre.t In this 
position few ravenous beasts dare venture to 
attack them, but pursue the chace where there 
is less resistance and danger. However, when 
the wild boar is come to a state of maturity, 
and when conscious of his own superior strength, 
he then walks the forest alone, and fearless. 
At that time he dreads no single creature, 
nor does he turn out of his way even for man 
himself. He does not seek danger, and he does 
not much seem to avoid it. He does not 
shun the combat even with the lion, if pro- 
voked; he does not seek him to attack, but! 
will not fly at his approach; he waits the onset 
ef the lion, which he seldom makes unless 
compelled by hunger, and then exerts all his 
strength, and is somctimes successful. We are 
told of the combat of a lion and a wild boar, in 
a meadow near Algiers, which continued for 
a long time with incredible obstinacy. At last, 
both were seen to fall by the woundsthey had 
given each other; and the ground all about 
them was covered with their blood. : 

This animal is therefore seldom attacked but 
at a disadvantage, either by numbers, or when 
found sleeping by moon-light. The hunting the 
wild boar is one of the principal amusements 
of the nobility in those countries where it isto 
be found. ‘The dogs provided for this sport 
are of the slow heavy kind. Those used for 
hanting the stag, or the roe-buck, would be 
yery improper, as they would too soon come 
up with their prey; and, instead of a chace, 
would only furnish out anengagement. A small 
mastiff is therefore chosen; nor are the hunt- 
ers much mindful of the goodness of their nose, 
as the wild boar leaves so strong a scent that it 
is impossible for them to mistake its course. 
They never hunt any but the largest and the 
oldest, which are known by their tracks. When 
the boar is rear’d, as is the expression of dri- 
ving him from his covert, he goes slowly and 





t In 
model of 


ill even for biped warriors. 


The tusks al-jrenew their pursuit. 


or associated combat the hog is ajturally fond of a warm climate. It appears al- 


uniformly forward, not much afraid, nor very 
far before his pursuers. At the end of every 
half mile, or thereabouts, he turns round, stops 
them. These, on the other hand, knowing 
tance. After they have for a while gazed upon 
each other, with mutual animosity, the boar 
again slowly goes on his course, and the dogs 
Inthis manner the charge 
is sustained and the chace continues till the 
boar is quite tired, and refuses to go any fur- 
ther. The dogs then attempt to close in upon 


the foremost, and often lose their lives by their 
ardour. ‘Those which are older and better 


come up, who strike at him with their spears, 
and, after several blows, despatch or disable him. 
The instant the animal is killed, they cut off, 
the testicles, which would otherwise give a 
taint tothe flesh; and the huntsmen celebrate 
the victory with their horns. 

The hog, in a natural state, feeds chiefly 


sions as it can procure without danger. What- 
ever animal happens to die in the forest, or is 





greater number than any of the rest. 
for instance, as we are assured by Linnzus, eats 





so wounded that it can make no resistance, be-/the famous 
comes a prey to the hog, who seldom refuses'/grand huntsman to chace that animal from the 
animal food, how putrid soever, although it is'middle of November to the beginning of De- 
never at the pains of taking or procuring it!cember. The vast forest that grew on the north 
alive. For this reason, it seems a glutton rather side of London, was the retreat of many fallow 
by accident than choice, content with vegetable deer, wild boars, and bulls. 
food, and only devouring flesh when pressed by|forest, supposed to be Ettrick forest, was ancie 
necessity, and when it happens to offer; and ently the retreat of the Caledonian boars, which 
though, in its domestic state, it seems the most | were remarkable for their fierceness, and which 
sordid and brutal animal in nature, devouring,are now to be no where met with in Britain. 
indiscriminately every thing that comes in its Inglewood forest, betwixt Carlisle and Penrith, 
way, yet, in its wild state, it is of all other;was once the retreat of the wild boar. Du- 
quadrupeds the most delicate in the choice of ring the day, he commonl 
what vegetables it shall feed on, and rejects ajmost sequestered part of the wood, and came 
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a bed, and hiding itself from the impendin 


storm. Nor is it less agitated when it hears of 
any of its kind in distress: when a hog is caught 
in a gate, as is often the case, or whenit suffers 
ringing or spaying, all the rest are then seea to 
gather round it, to lend their fruitless assistance, 
and to sympathise with its sufferings. They 
have often also been known to gather round 
a dog that had teased them, and kill him upon 
the spot. 

Most of the diseases of this animal arise from 
intemperance ; measles, imposthumes, and scre- 
phulous swellings, are reckoned among the num- 
ber. It is thought by some that they wallow in 
the mire to destroy a sort of a louse or insect 
that is often known to infest them. They are 
generally known to live, when so permitted, to 
eighteen or twenty years; and the females pro- 
duce till the age of fifteen. As they produce 
from ten to twenty young at a litter, and that 
twice a year, we may easily compute how nu- 
merous they would shortly become, if not di- 
minished by human industry. In the wild state. 
they are less prolific; and the sow of the 
woods brings forth but once avear, probably be- 


upon roots and vegetables; it seldom attacks any|cause exhausted by rearing up her former nu 
other animal, being content with such provi-|merous progeny.* 


The wild boar was formerly a native of Great 
Britain, as appears from the laws of Hoeldda, 
elsh legislator, who permitted his 


The Caledonian 


remained in the 


The cow,/out in the night in quest of food. 


The snout of an old boar is said to be the only 


two huudred and seventy-six plants, and rejects part that is esteemed,t but every part of the 





two hundred and eighteen; the goat eats four 
hundred and forty-nine, and rejects an hundred 





and eighty-seven, and rejects an hundred and 


wind-fall. 


coarseness of its hair, and the thickness of its 
hide, together with the thick coat of fat that 
lies immediately under the skin, render it in 
some degree insengjble to blows, or rough usage. 
Its other senses seem to be in tolerable perfec- 
tion; it scents the hounds at a distance; and, 
as we have seen, is not insensible in the choice 
of its provisions. When the wind blows with 
any vehemence, it is so agitated as to run vio- 
lently towards its sty, screaming horribly at the 
same time, which seems to argue that it is na- 


so to foresee the approach of bad weather, 
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bringing straw te its sty in its mouth, preparing 





*Goldsmith’s History of the Earthand Ani- 


and twenty-six; the sheep has three hundred!mated Nature. 


t At the time when fresh meats were seldom 


forty-one; the horse eats two hundred and six-' eaten, brawn was considered asa great delicacy ; 
ty-two, and rejects two hundred and twelve; the boar’s head soused was ancienty the first 
but the hog, more nice in its provision than any|dish on Christmas-day, and was carried up 
of the former, eats but seventy-two plants, and to the principal table in the hall with great 
rejects an hundred and seventy-one. In the or-/ state and solemnity. Hollingshed says, that in 
chards of peach-trees in North America, where the year 1170, Henry I., upon the day of the 
the hog has plenty of delicious food, it is ob-}young prince’s coronation, served his son at table 
served, that it will reject the fruit that has lain as sewer, bringing up the boar’s head with trum- 
but a few hours on the ground, and continue'pets before it, according to the manner. There 
on the watch whole nours together for a fresh is also a singular ceremony relating to the boar’s 
|head, still retained at Queen’s College, in Ox- 
However, the hog is naturally formed ina more ford. For this indispensible ceremony, as also 
imperfect manner than the other animals that for others of that season, there was a Carol, 
we have rendered domestic around us, less ac- which Wynkyn de Worde has given us as it was 
tive in its motions, less furnished with instinct sung in his time, with the title, “4 Carol bring- 
in knowing what to pursue or avoid. Theiing in the Boar’s Head.” 


Caput Apri defero 

Reddens Laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemarye ; 
I pray you all sing merrely, 

ui estis in convivio. 

The boar’s head, I understande, 
Is the chief servyce in this lande, 
Looke wherever it be fonde, 

Servite cum cantico. 
Be gladde lordes, both more and less, 
For this hath ordained our Stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmagse, 
The boar’s head with mustarde. 
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castrated and young boar, not exceeding a year 
old, makes delicate eating. The ancients cas- 
trated young boars, which they carried off in the 
absence of the old ones, and returned them 





This Carol, says Mr. Warton, is still retain- 
ed at Queen’s College. There is indeed in the 
college an old legend, that a wild boar which 
infested the neighbourhood of Oxford, was kill- 
ed by a taberdar of this college on Christmas- 
day, as he was going to serve a church; and 
that he killed it by thrusting his copy of Aris- 
totle down the throat of the animal, protect- 
ing his arm with some part of his gown. 
This story, it is probable, may have contribu- 
ted to the continuance of the ceremony of the 
boar’s head at Queen’s College longer than any 
where ‘else. The song, however, has no allu- 
sion to it; it simply states, that the boar’s 
head is the rarest dish in all this land, and that it 
has been provided in honour of the King of 
Bliss. . 

There is a song on this supposed feat of the 
taberdar, written by the present Dr. Harrington 
of Bath, and printed inthe “ Oxford Lausage,” 
so full of wit and humour, that we assure our- 
selves our readers will not be displeased to find 
it annexed to this note. 


IN HONOUR OF THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE BOAR’S HEAD, 


AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


I sing not of Roman or Grecian mad games, 
The Pythian Olympic, and such like hard names; 
Your patience a while, with submission, I beg, 
Whilst I study to honour the feat of Cool Reg. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


No Thracian bowls at our rites e’er prevail, 
Wetemper our mirth with plain sober mild ale ; 
The tricks of old Circe deter us from wine, 
Though we honour a boar we won’t make our- 
selves swine. 
Derry down, &c. 


Great Milo was famous for slaying his ox, 
Yet he proved but an ass in the cleaving of 
blocks ; 
But we had an hero for all things was fit, 
Our motto displays both his valour and wit. 
Derry down, &c. 


Stout Hercules labour’d, and look’d mighty big, 
When he slew the half-starved Erymanthian 
ig : 
But = 9M relate such a stratagem taken 
That the stoutest of boars could not save his own 
bacon. 
Derry down, &c. 


So dreadful this bristle-back’d foe did appear, 
You’d have sworn he had got the wrong pig by 
the ear, 
But instead of avoiding the mouth of the beast, 
He rammed ina volume, and cried Grecum est. 
Derry down, &c. 


In this gallant action suck fortitude shewn is, 

As proves him no coward, nor tender Adonis ; 

No armour but logic, by which we may find 

That logic’s the bulwark of body and mind. 
Derry down, &c. 


Ye squires, that fearneither hills nor rough rocks, 
And think you’re full wise when you outwit a 
_ poor fox, 
Enrich your poor brains, and expose them. no 
more, 
Learn ooeta and seek glory from hunting the 
r. ; 


back to the woods, where they grew fat, and 
their pork was much better than that of the 
common hogs. 


——— 0 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


PREPARING FLAX. 


We esteem ourselves fortunate in being per- 
mitted to lay before our readers the following 
extracts from a correspondence between His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Connecticut, and S. W. 
Pomeroy, Esq. of this State. The subject is of 
great importance, and if it continues to engage the 
attention of men of mind, influence, character 
and standing, its discussion may be the means 
of giving a new staple to New England of little if 
any less importance than cotton or tobacco to 
Southern sections of the Union. —Ep. N. E. F. 


Litchfield, Con. June, 25, 1822. 


Dear Sir, 

I have read with great satisfaction your Essay 
on the Cultivation of Flax, and consider it as the 
best Ihave seen; what we now want, isa dis- 
covery of the best means of extricating the glu- 
tinous matter, and decomposing the woody fibre, 
without fixing the colour, so as to render the 
process of bleaching, difficult and expensive. 
The common process of rotting in the air, we 
know will never give us good Flax, and the 
process of water rotting will not be practised 
by our people generally; it being a disagreea- 
ble and unhealthy business to those employed 
in it, and besides poisonous to our streams of 
water. 

The extension of our Flax culture, will, in 
my opinion, greatly depend upon our success in 
finding out a mode by which common farmers 
can extractthe gluten, and weaken the woody 
fibre, so as to render Flax, after being stripped 
of its seeds, manageable by such operations or 
machines, as can be introduced into common 
use. 
The practical question is therefore, does there, 
or does there not exist in nature, a cheap and 
common solvent, which can be applied to Flax, 
in mass, by operative farmers ? 
You live in a part of our country which is 
deeply interested in this question. You, more 
probably than any person with whom I am ac- 
quainted, can discover this so/vent, (if it exist,) 
and the public attention having been much at- 
tracted to your publication, your recommenda- 
tion would have a most extensive and salutary 
influence. é 
I therefore take the liberty to request your 
(7 wpenr’ attention to this interesting subject. 
feel confident that the thing desired can be done, 
but I cannot command the means of making the 
necessary experiments: I can only suggest hints, 
which may be-usefui. 
Flax may, in mass, be subjected to the action 
of steam. This may of itself extract the gluti- 
nous matter, and sufficiently weaken the woody 
fibre, after being merely dried in the air: Will 
it fix thecolour of the plant? The Flax, before 
steaming, may be soaked in weak lye, with or 
without lime or lime water, and with, or with- 
out soap suds, and urine. Near the coast, salt 
water, with and without the combinations before 
mentioned, may be useful. 

Any of the ry ing processes of bleaching, 
may, for ought I can perceive, be as well ap- 
lied to Flax in mass, before it is broken and 
essed, as afterwards. A question must how- 





ever arise, respecting the expences of all the 
processes, compared with the value of the Flax, 
when it has been prepared as an article of com- 
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I send you samples of Flax, which as [ un- 
derstand, were prepared in Hill and Bundy’s Ma- 
chine. The Ye/low is from Flax which had not 
been rotted; and the white is the same article, 
after being bleached, by means of soap suds, or 
a weak solution of muriatic acid. 

Your friend and 
Obedient servant,. 
OLIVER WOLCOTT. 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esa. 





Brighton, 14th July, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

Your highly valued favour of 29th ult. with 
samples of Flax, prepared in Hill and Bundy’s 
machines, came to hand a few days since. 

Soon after the publication of the “ Essay on 
Flax Husbandry,” the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Societ -, promulgated 
the offer of liberal rewards for the best experi- 
ments on the preparation of Flax, by doiling, 
steaming or any other than the usual mode.— 
Though the quantity yequired was only 75 lbs. 
and the period for receiving it continued till 
the middle of January, none was exhibited ; 
and as the competition was not confined to local 
bounds, there is reason to believe that the pub- 
lication of the invention by Messers. Dey and 
Macdonald, of a machine that would supercede 
the necessity of any preparation, and its success- 
ful operation confidently relied on, had an effect 
to paralize all efforts of the kind. 

rom the best information I was able to col- 
lect, before my Essay went to press, I felt a 
strong conviction that the machines of Hill and 
Bundy could not be made extensively useful in 
thiscountry; andiftheir neglect in Great Britain, 
except for employing infirm people and children 
in poor houses and cottages, was not sufficient, 
I have since received intelligence from a source 
entitled to confidence, that places the question 
beyond all doubt. An acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman of respectability, lately arrived from 
England, has furnished interesting facts con- 
nected with the present subject, some of which 
it may be well to state before I attempt a reply 
to your queries. This person has been exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of linen by 
machinery at Leeds. He says that “ spinning 
by hand is mostly abandoned; that last year 
about twenty thousand spindles were in operation 


at Leeds and its vicinity, which worked up two 


thousand tons of flax for fabricks, from the coars- 
est sort, to those worth three shillings sterling 
per yard, at as cheap a rate (calculating length 
and breadth) as cotton is spun, and from flax 
repared in the usual way ;—that no confidence 
isplaced in the general utility of Hill and Bundy’s 
machines—the price of dressing and bleaching 
by them being sixpence sterling per pound— 
about” equal to the cost of the whole material 
as now used ;—that “the advantage of working 
bleached flax is of no great importance since 
the discovery and improvements in the process 
of bleaching with the oxi muriate of lime, by 
which /inen, even irom dew rotted flax, is bleach- 
ed nearly as cheap as cotton, and, if judicious- 
ly applied, without the least danger of injury to 
the article ;’—it should also be considered that 
cloth made from d/eached flax must be submitted 
to a similar process before it is made up for 
market. 

I coincide in the opinion you have expressed, 
Sir, that “the extension of flax culture will 
greatly depend upon finding out a mode - 
which common farmers can extract the gluti- 
nous matter and weaken the woody fibre, so as 
to render the flax manageable by such opera- 
tions or machines as can be introduced into 








Derry down, &c. 


merce. 





common use,” and sincerely regret my inability 
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to adduce facts in answer to your question, 
“does there or does there not exist in nature a 
cheaft and common solvent which can be applied 
to flax, in mass, by operative farmers?” Fcel- 
ing like yourself, confident that “ the thing de- 
sired can be done,” and, although possessed of 
no data derived from experiments, as you have 
desired my opinion on the subject 1 shall sub- 
mit a few remarks which will pass for what 
they may be worth. 

The candour and liberality manifested by Mr. 
Dey, and the spirit with which he pursues his 
object, are to be admired; but admitting that 
his most sanguine expectations will be realized 
in the successful operation of his machines for 
separating the fibre or harle from the stem of 
the plant, yet the very important process of 
cleansing jt from the glutinous matter remains 
to be performed, and the question occurs, ‘ can- 
not this be done, in the large way as cheap, and 
with much less ‘hazard by common farmers with 
the raw stem, as with the fidres after they are 
separated ?” I am inclined to believe that it 
can. The only objection is the expense and 
incovenience of managing a more bulky arti- 
cle; but willmot the dressed flax require equal 
labour in dividing it into minute parcels for the 
cleausing process, and uncommon care in hand- 
ling anddrying to prevent immense waste? By 
applying the solvent to the stem, it is reasonable 
to su that the “‘ woody fibre” would be 
weakened to such a degree that much less pow- 
er will be required to separate it, and of course 
less complicated and expensive machines. 

It is not probable that the end we are seek- 
img will be efficiently attained without the aid of 
heat. Steam even from pure water is a most 
powerful solvent; and I have great faith that 


fully applied by common farmers. lam led to 
this conclusion by its operation with a perfectly 
simple apparatus in washing clothes—by far the 
atest and most economical improvement yet 
iscovered to disarm washing day of its terrors. 
It consists of a fot or doiler with a close cover 
into whicha tin or /eaden tube is inserted, and a 
tub or 0x with a similar cover. The clothes, 
after being wet and a little soaf rubbed on the 
most soiled parts of them, are laid upon slates or 
shelves in the tub or box, the tube is then con- 
nected with it, and the boiler nearly filled with 
water mixed witha weak solution of fotash or 
dey from the deach tub, a fire is put under the 
boiler late in the afternoon, it boils during the 
evening and is left simmering till morning, 
when clothes are taken out; and they must 
have been very foul to require any more labour 
than rinsing once or twice to make them per- 
fectly clean. Now this process is managed by 
common house maids: What isto prevent them, 
the wives and daughters of farmers and_even 
farmers themselves from attending to a similar 
process on a large scale? I apprehend no dan- 
ger from steam, in fixing any stain or colour that 
= communicated by the plant. 
e will not inquire for a menstruum within 
the reach of “common farmers,” and it will 
not be necessary for the present object to com- 
bine the bleaching pene though it may fol- 
low in a considerable degree. I would here 
observe that there was an important omission 
in copying my Essay for ,he press, in quoting 
f om the transactions of t he Swedish Academy, 
oi the application of birch ashes spread between 
he ‘ayers of flax before the salt water was turn- 
ted 2a for boiling. Should such a process be 
found beneficial, sea water can be easily and 
ehaply imitated in the interior country. 
- Dey asserts that the materials he has 
discevered for cleaning and bleaching flax dress- 
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ed by his machine, “ are abundant in every 


farmer’s house.” I shall be much mistaken in 
tmy conjectures if ashes, salt, and perhaps lime, 
with vegetable acid or sour milk are not the prin- 
cipal constituents of his secret ! 

The substances used 1m bleaching will, I. be- 
lieve, either combined or separate, afford the 
best solvent within our knowledge, for the ob- 
ject in view; and acids are considered of pri- 
mary and indispensible importance; they were 
formerly produced by the fermentation of rye 
meal or bran—sour milk was also used as exten- 
sively as it could be obtained. But it has been 
found that a weak solution of su/fAuric acid an- 
swers the same purpose—is more convenient 





lton, and sold at not more than eight cents per 


and much cheaper. Oil of vitriol in a highly 
‘concentrated state is now manufactured in Bos- 


pound—one pound of which is said to be suffi- 
‘cient to acidulate two hundred gallons of water. 
It is prohable however that five pounds to that 
quantity of water, if thoroughly mixed, would 
not injure the material and accelerate the pro- 
cess. 

When we reflect upon the rationale of the 
preparation of flax by the usual method of 
steeping in water, it appears that it is the acid 
produced by the acetous fermentation that dis- 





jmotion tothe diguid, as has been demonstrated 
by eminent bleachers in Great Britain when 


‘more readily decomposes the woody dre, but 
\with manifest injury to the material! Now it 
with a proper menstruum, it may be success-|requires ten or fourteen days to prepare flax 


Should be; if this can be effected in half as 


solves the glutinous matter; the mere act of 
fermentation has no other effect than to give 


comparing the effect of sulphuric acid with that 
produced by fermentation. It is true that by 
isteefing, the putfid fermentation which rapidly 
'follows the acetous, hastens the operation and 


by steefiing, when done in cool weather as it 


\many hours with sulphuric acid, even with the 
expense of feat, may it not be the cheapest sol- 
vent ? 

It should be kept in view, that there is a 
cellutar oil in flax, which an alkaline ley des- 
stroys; this is apparent from the harshness of 
linen yarn that has been boiled in it—the de- 
composition of this oil may be necessary to the 
completely bleaching of fine goods, but it is im- 
portant to retain it for sail cloth as not only 
rendering it soft and fliadb/e, but as a preserva- 
tive against mildew. The steam from such le 
however, is supposed not to produce that effect. 

Whether the-ozi-muriate of lime, the principal 
agent pow used for bleaching, may be succéss- 
fully applied as a solvent to the raw stem of 
flax, can be determined only by experiments ; 
the materials for forming it are abundant and 
cheap. A formula I met with some yeas ago, 
requires 60 Ibs. of finely powdered quick lime and 
30 lbs. of common salt to be mixed with 140 
gallons of water in the receiver; into the dis- 
tilling vessel is put 50lbs. of sa/t, with SO Ibs. 
of manganese, which are to be well mixed, and 
30 lbs. of oil of vitriol, diluted with the same 
weight of water, turned on. But I am told that 
great improvements have been made of late— 
that it is prepared in the dry way which ren- 
ders it conveniently fortadle, and is sold to the 
bleachers at a very cheap rate.* 





* The substance of thie mode of firefaring 
Bleaching Powder, according to as late an im- 
frrovement as any we have seen, is as follows: 

Oxygenated muriatic acid is capable of form- 
ing a compound with calcareous earth, and with 
the earths barytes, strontites, and magnesia, in 
the dry way, that is, without these earths bein 


Y|ted muriatic gas into contact wit 


Perhaps the simple muriate of lime would an- 

swer the purpose; in that case the expense 

would be much lessened, and the operation so 
simplified as torender it convenient to be used 
by ofierative farmers. 

I should fecl extremely happy, Sir, was it in 
my power, to institute a course of experiments 
agreeably to your suggestions, and which your 
partiality supposes me capable of performing ; 
but a pressure of domestic avocations, together 
with preparations for an expected absence from 
home, of some months continuance in the au- 
tumn, wholly preclude such attempts. At the 
same time I beg you torest assured that I shall 
always feel ambitious, to the extent of my abi- 
lity, to co-operate for the promotion of RuRAI. 
ECONOMY, with one who has devoted so great a 
portion of life for the advancement of the sub- 
stantial interests of his country. 

With respectful and sincere attachment, 

I remain, sir, your obd’t serv’t, 
5S. W. POMEROY. 

His Ex’y O_iver Wotcortt, 

Litchfield, Con. % 

Extract of a lemer from J. F. Dana, Professor 
of Chemistry in Dartmouth College, to the Edi- 
tor, dated, Sefit.17, 1822. 

DEAR Sir, 

I was pleased with the correspondence be- 
tween Gov. Wolcott and Mr. Pomeroy, ¢contain- 
ed in your paper, which I received yesterday.— 
The subject is one of great importance to the 
country. 

The application of steam as a means of sep- 
arating the glutinous matter from flax is sug- 
gested by Gov. Wolcott, and probably might be 
employed with the most decided advantage ; 
but willit destroy the coloring matter? proba- 
bly not; and the use of steam generated from 
alkaline solutions seems to be forbidden by the 
suggestion of Mr. Pomeroy, that alkaline leys 
destroy a celludar oil on which the delicate soft- 
ness of the flax depends. I wish to inquire, 
why chlorine or oxymuriatic acid gas may not 
be sapieres! The objections to itsuse in com- 
mon bleaching will not apply to its use in blea- 
ching flax. Permit me to suggest its applica- 
tion in the following ge et a convenient 
apparatus for steaming the flax be prepared ‘ 
into the boiler from which the steam is gene- 


this is effected merely by bringin 





the oxygena- 
these earths in 
form of lumps, frieces, fiowder or fraste, or into 
contact with mixtures of them, with such other 
bodies in the above forms, as do not impede or 
hinder their attraction for the acid. It has been 
found that the oxygenated muriates of lime, and 
of the earths mentioned above, thus formed, 
when mixed with water, possess the power of 
removing colour from linen, cotton, and various 
other vegetable and animal substances, and have 
been firofitably afiflied for that furpose. See 
Repertory of Arts, vol. xii. p. 1, sec. series. 

if we mistake not, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in one of his lectures has intimated that 
there is danger lest the costic powers of axy- 
muriate of lime should injure the texture of the 
material to be bleached; and he therefore pfre- 
fers magnesia as one of the ingredients of bleach- 
ing fowder to lime. Simple muriate of lime, as 
recommended by Mr. Pomeroy, deserves ex 
heriment, and perhaps lime slacked with sea wa- 
ter, or salt in solution with water, would be 
found useful. Care however is necessary not to 
apply caustic substances of too great strength, 
and in every case to thoroughly rince the goods 
in fiure water afier every application of a bleach 


En. N. £. F. 








either suspended, or dissolved in water, an 


sudstance, of the nature above described. 
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rated, introduce a convenient vessel _of sheet 
lead which shall contain the materials from 
which chlorine gas is produced, viz. sulphuric 
acid, Maganese and common salt. Now when 
heat is applied to the boiler to produce steam, 
the leaden vessel which it contains and which 
is surrounded by water, will be also heated; 
steam, and chlorine gas will be formed at the 
same time; the former will dissolve the gluti- 
nous matter, andthe latter will destroy the co- 
lour, and both will pervade every part of the 
apparatus. Experiment alone must decide whe- 
ther this suggestion is practically useful; nor 
do I know that it has not been tried, and found 
useless. 

The muriate of lime, suggested by Mr. P. has 
no powers in bleaching, and it is stated by some 
writers, that it very much weakens the texture 


of linen. 
J. F. DANA. 
— 0 —a— 
FLAX. 

Another machine has been invented by Sam- 
uel Davidson, of Romulus, N. Y. for dressing 
flax. Its whole cost, including the patent 
right, is only forty dollars. It has been tried, 
by many of the most respectable farmers.| 
They estimate the saving im labour at three! 
fourths, and the saving in flax at one fifth, cum-| 





pared with the common mode; while it leaves of cutting the perch and wings across the grain 
the texture of the thread unbroken. By the use/of straight wood, in acurved form. In some car- 
of this machine the process of rotting may be|riages he makes the seat fold up into boxes by 
dispensed with, as it will answer for dressing|joining all the parts with hinges of metal or lea- 
ther ; and proposes to attach these folding seats 
) ¢ to carriages as additions, concealed by folding to- 
ly useful—its price is so small that every|gether into shallow boxes. 


the flax either with or without rotting. 
This improvement promises to be extensive- 

























neighbourhood may easily have a machine. 
Flax is an article of easy cultivation and great 
product, if the process of rotting and usual way 
of cleaning it can be dispensed with, and must 
become an important staple to the people of 
the interior for home use, and transport to the 
seaboard, &c. A pound of flax may be carried 
any given distance as readily as a pound of corn, 
pork, &c. The cost of transportation will be 
the same; but the amount of that cost as to 
the relative value of the article, will be es- 
sentially different. The seed too, if crushed and 
made into oil, will always find aready market, 
and better pay charges for carriage than any 
sort of provisions that our farmers can raise in 
the interior. Oil mills may be erected at a 
small expense, and would yield large profits to 
their owners, if the supply of seed were abun- 
dant, in any part of our country west of the 
mountains. 

We feel both publickly and personally inter- 
ested in the cultivation of flax and the use of 
flaxen goods—publickly, because it will add 
much to the national prosperity. ; privately, be- 
cause we cannot have good fafer without flax- 
en rags to make it of. 

Niles” Register. 


—— 0a 


Fromthe London Monthly Magazine of Februa- 
ry, 1822. 


WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


A patent has been granted in England to a-Mr. 


Marsh for improvements on wheel carriages, 


These improvements may be considered as of} 


two parts: first, the form of the interior of the 
nave-bex of the wheel, and, second, by the mode 
of attaching the pannels of the carriage to’ the 
frame work. 


The patentee proposes.to make the interior w: 


the box triangular, square, or polygonal, ipstead}out capital, it is a laborious occupation; and 
with capital, unless great industry and some‘ 


Of cylindrical, as heretofere.. ‘ 


a 
The nave box being of any of these forms, so judgment joined to it, you wouid be liable to 
small a part of its surface will come in contact disappointmen:. If it be your determination to 
with the axle, that the wheel will revolve much,.Temove into a new country, I believe there is 
more freely, and with less friction than in the;Mone so eligible as this, on many accounts. Of 


heartily desired, 
country brethren, than at the present moment. 
In every direction, the brooks and springs are 
very low, and in some instances entirely dried 
up. In several of the towns that we have heard 
from, the farmers find it difficult to procure suf- 
ficient water for their cattle. 
the excessive drought, however, it is expected 
there will be no serious deficiency in the crops 
of either fruit or vegetables, as they have, for 
the most part, already attained their growth— 
Of apples, there is a great abundance—the 
trees were never, to our recollection, so gene- 
rally overloaded; and, since water is so scarce, 
we may reasonably expect that the cider that 
is now making, willbe of an unadulterated kind: 
In fact, we were informed, by a farmer, a day 
or two since, whom we saw attending a cider 
mill, aud asked what quantity of water he 
should put into each barrel, that he could bet- 
ter spare three buckets of the pure liquor than 


goed cider will be brought into our market, in 


price.. 


cannot give you much encouragement either as 
a schoolmaster, ora surveyor. Both those de- 
partments are fully occupied. As a cultiva- 


pryennt cylindrical boxes, where the axle and, your Own qualifications as to purse or m anual 
x are nearly in contact with each other all/powers, you are the best judge. Without some 


round. 


The patentee does not confine himself to any; 


regular form, but claims to make the interior an- 
gles of the box with blunted or rounded corners ; 
or to use cylindrical boxes with longitudinal ribs, 


to reduce the surface of the contact, and leave} 


interstices for the reception of the grease, or 
other matter used to reduce the friction. 
To this improvement in the construction of the 


carriage body, instead of boarding the roof or; 


pannelling up the back and upper quarters as 
usual, he proposes to leave them open, or in ribs, 
and to close the space with shutters, doors, or 
flaps, with rebates on their edges;and these flaps 
or shutters are attached to the frame work on 
hinges, so as to be enabled to swing. The exter- 
nal joints of the rebates are covered by slips of 
metal screwed down, which may be displaced 
when required. The improvements are pro- 
posed to be added to old carriages of any descrip- 
tion. 

An improvement in the construction of the 
perch and wings of carriages is also proposed, 
which consists in the use of bent timbers, instead 


o< 
FROM THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 


THE SEASON .—Boston. 


We are informed that rain was never more 
or more needed, by our 


Notwithstanding 


one of water! We may therefore expect that 


arge quantities, and afforded at a reasonable 


= oe () Gq 
FROM. THE ALEXANDRIA HERALD. 





Wanboro, Illinois, July 9, 1822. 
“ Sir—In reply to your favour of May 2nd, I 


ior of the land, there is room plenty; but with- 


resource in the former, you must depend wholly 
on the latter. Land may be purchased in pien- 
ty atthe government price of $1 25 cents per 
aere; but near the settlement it may be worth 
from 3 to 4. The prices of produce are ex- 
tremely low. Indian corn was sold last year 
at 18} cents per bushel; wheat at 50 cents per 
bushel, and beef at 3 and $4 per cwt.; pork 
at $2 and 24. Great quantities of the two lat- 
ter articles were takento New Orleans, where 
they found so good a market, that it is proba- 
ble that prices at home will be advanced the 
ensuing season. We have a grateful soil, which 
supplies our chief wants; therefore we are not 
depending much on the prices of produce for 
a subsistence; when these improve, as will 
probably be the case, I trust we shall be pre- 
pared to avail ourselves of them. 
Wishing you success, I am yours, &c. 


M. BERKB ECK.” 
rr) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER... 


Sir, Moorefield, Sefitember, 1822. 

I have long desired that the knowledge of the 
natural resources of our country, should be more 
extensively and universally diffused, and consid- 
ering your paperas an important channel, through 
which information and suggestions, that have a 
tendency to advance this important object, may 
be communicated to the public, I have resolved 
to make it the means of conveying to it the fol- 
lowing observations and facts. Would it not bea 
politic measure for Congress, to enact a law ren- 
dering ‘t obligatory upon the mail carriers to con- 
vey specimens of earths, ores, or vegetable sub- 
stances from the mountainous and unfrequented 
parts of our extensive country, tothe more popu- 
lous cities, where there are scientific gentlemen 
who are capable of estimating their value, and 
willing to communicate the same to the commu- 
nity at large ?* By adopting this measure, and in- 
creasing the sources from whence information may 
be obtained, a spirit of investigation would be ex- 
cited among those, who on account of their own 
incapacity, and the impossibility of obtaining 
others to gratify their curiosity, now remain en- 
tirely indifferent and inactive. And thus would 
the necessity be superceded of importing at an 
enormous expense a number of articles which we 
consider-exoticks, but which are in reality the 
spontaneous growth of our soil. It is true that 
the enaction of this law might render the post-of- 
fice establishments more subject to impositions, 
yet I apprehend it would be practicable to make 
a provision, limiting the quantity that should be 
received, so that it should not’ incommode the 
post-masters, or retard the expedition of the 
mail-carrier. 

The Woad seed you favoured me with, is well 
adapted in its nature to our soil, though I am nog. 
informed whether it is an useful ingredient in co- 
loring in any other state than the greenf. If so 





* If the Editor may credit the assurance of nu- 
merous intelligent Agricubturists, in all farts of 
the Union, he has rendered great service to the 
cause, by the distribution of seeds, grain, Sc. ic. 
in parcels, of only half an ounce, the limit of hia 
franking privilege. Yet Congress.so far from 
extending, at the last session threatened to destroy 
even this limited frower of doing service to agri¥ 
culture. 





> The Editor will take an opportunity. 
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Iam ignorant in what manner to preserve it or 
what is its intrinsic value. The Bene received 
from you did not vegetate. I have made an ex- 
periment with the Palma Christi, it comes to 
great perfection in our most productive land ; I 
have raised between 35 and 40 bushels, ona sma!l 
enclosure containing about 24 acres, and have not 
yet finished gathering them. Our season has 
been extremely dry, more so, than any other 
within the remembrance of our oldest inhabi- 
tants, hadit been favourable, I should have been 
amply compensated for my labour with a crop of 
about 20 bushels to the acre. 

The Senna grows in vast quantities, without 
any cultivation, on the fertile banks of our 
streams, it is an extremely noxious herb and disa- 
greeable to the taste, of all description of animals. 
Some gentleman who is acquainted with its na- 
ture, would confer a favour upon me, by direct- 
ing in what manner it should be preserved, and 
at what season and stage it should be gathered, 
and what would be itsprobable value. A _ suffici- 
ency grows upon our streams, perhaps, to supply 
the whole United States. 

I have grown the rhudaré for many years, the 
root grows well in our bottom land, but the seed 
does not come to perfection. I have taken up one 
root of three years old, that weighed five pounds 


en. 

If you should think my observations worth 
printing, you may do so. I will send a box of Sen- 
na to Raitncse, to be inspected. 

Yours with Esteem, 
ABEL SEYMOUR. 
——a 0 SS —- 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Prince Georges county, 2 
Sept. 20th, 1822. § 
Dear Sir, 

I do not recollect to have seen in your pa- 
per, a cure for the disease to which dogs are 
subject, commonly called the distemper. 

Although I am a professed enemy to curs, 
biped and quadruped, yet I confess I feel 
great respect for some dogs, and take plea- 
sure in relieving them from a malady which 
let alone, or injudiciously treated, becomes fa- 
tal to thousands. 

The cure is simple and certain. Toa dog 
eight months old, give 4 grains of Turbeth’s 

‘mineral, in gruel or any thing else in which 
it will mix. Keep him from cold water 24 
hours, then give 4 grains of crocus metallorum, 
and turn him out. I have never known this 
remedy to fail. 

Do me the favour to insert in your paper, 
in any form most convenient to yourself, the 
following :— 

{7 The Editor of this paper wishes to 
rocure for a friend some tobacco seed of the 
Rind called bull face—there are two kinds of 
this tobacco, the thickset, and the thinset, 
for each of these kinds, if delivered before 
next spring, and assured of their being genu- 
ine, the Editor will pay five dollars a pound. 

The drought in this part of the country is 
dreadful. I am sure the tobacco crop is less- 
ened one half at least, and I think the corn 
four-fifths. 

— () a 

We invite the particular attention of our rea- 
ders to the following account of the extraordinary 
productiveness of a farm in New York—we re- 
collect to have been urged to visit it, when at 
Saratoga Springs, in 1821, and now even more 
than then regret that we omitted todoso. The me- 
moranda now communicated, were made by a gen- 
tleman of the first respectability, in this city. 

Editor Am. Farmer. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


NO FICTION. 
AGRICULTURE.. 
I visited and spent a day at Mr. Slemson’s 
farm in the township of Galloway, Saratoga 
county, New York. His tract of land or farm 





contains about 350 acres, of which he cultivates,|the annexed passage, which 


as yct, only between 80 and 100 acres which! 


are laid off into 8 acre lots. 

He has certificates of premiums from the 
Agricultural Society of that county. 

For having the best managed farm in the 
county. 

For having raised 62 bushels of barley from 
one acre. 

For having raised 44 tons Timothy hay per 
acre from a lot of 8 acres, and he took the pains 
to weigh the hay from one of those acres four 
days after it was cut, and found it to weigh 5 
tons and 324 lbs. 

For having raised 104 bushels of corn to the 
acre. 

For having raised 3574 bushels potatoes from 
half an acre. 


His method forraising Potatoes is, 

He opens a furrow 2 feet 9 inches apart, 
plants 10 inches apart; hoes or hills them one 
way only; plants them shallow, namely about 
2 inches, as soon as they shew themselves about 
3 inches above the ground he covers about 2 
inches of them, in 8or 10 days, or when the tops 
are about 6 inches high, he spreads the tops 
open, and hoes and covers them again to about 
2 inches, and when grown up again to about 
6 inches, he hoes and covers them as before. 
By this process he thinks it possible that 1000 
bushels may be raised from one acre of ground. 

His method for raising of corn, is 

He has a machine that crosses the ridges, 
he plants 3 to a hill, the ridges or hills are 
about 2 feet 6 inches apart. He succours after 
the second ploughing—he cuts the stalk and 
blades together close to the ground. The aver- 
age product is 44 ears to a hill, the corn weighs 
60 to 62 lbs. to the bushel. 

His general method of farming is to lay off 
his land into lots of 6 to 10 acres, each lot is 
manured once in four or five years; his usual 
quantity is 8 wagon loads with 4 horses to each 
acre—first year Is in grass—second in corn— 
third in barley—fourth in wheat, spring or win- 
ter wheat, with clover and timothy, 5 Ibs. clo- 
ver and 2 quarts timothy per acre, the nor- 
thern or late clover he prefers—he mows his 
timothy for two years, pastures it one year, in 
the fourth year he turns down the sod, puts 
in wheat on the sod—1st and 2d corn, 3d barley 
or spring or winter wheat, and stocks it down 
as before. 

Mr Slemson remarked, he has a field used as 
pasture, and what he intends turning down the 
sod, roll it well, give it a top dressing of ma- 
nure, plough it the second time on the sod, ma- 
nure it again, put it into’ wheat, harrow it in, 
and expects to make 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 

The following is his product from 100 acres 
as reported from actual survey and examina- 
tion. 

10 acres having 400 apple trees on them, pro- 
duced 25 tons hay—8 acres corn 560 bushels— 
8 acres do. 720—10 do. do. 300 and 16 tons of 
hay—4 do. wheat, 140 bushels—1 do. flax, 600 
lbs.—8 do. oats, 560 bushels—8 do. hay, 32 tons 
—8 do. do. 36 do—1 do. barley, 60 bushels— 
3 do. hay, 10$ tons—4 do. do. 12 do.—8 do do. 
24 do—2 acres 1000 bushels potatoe>—2 acres 
in vegetables, which also raised 400 chickens. 


i” His wheat cost him 30 cents per bushel} 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE ROLLER ; 
ITS USE AND IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. SKINEER, 

Locking accidently into the Encyclopedia 
Britanica, at the article Agriculture, I found 
you may think 
deserves to be inserted in your paper, as I 
do myself, because we suffer in this part of 
the country, from frequent droughts, and the 
relief alluded toin this article is not general- 
ly known, though certainly no recent invention 
or discovery.* 

Your obedient serv’t, 

THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 


The roller is an instrument of capital use in 
husbandry, though scarcely known in ordinary 
practice. “In the first place, rolling renders 
a loose soil more compact and solid; which 
encourages the growth of plants, by making 
the earth clap close to every part of every root. 
Nor need we be afraid of rendering the soil too 
compact; for no roller that can be drawn by 
two or four horses will have that effect. In 
the next place ROLLING KEEPS IN THE MOIS- 
TURE, AND HINDERS DROUGHT TO PENETRATE. 
This effect is of great moment. In a dry season 
it may make the difference of a good crop or 
no crop, especially where the soil is light.” 








* Aliow me to take this ofifortunity to recom- 
mend to all road makers, the use of an instru- 
ment of the kind alluded to, that is, a roller, 
to frress down the materials employed in ma- 
king roads, before the same is travelled—c 
firactice which was successfully adopted, on my 
suggestion, by the President and managers of 
the Turnpike from Baltimore towards York in 
Pennsylvania some years ago. 


TENS WARMER. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1822. 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Corn is down again to 64 cents—Red Wheat, 
from $1 20 to$1 30—White Wheat, fit for fami- 
ly flour has sold for $1 45—Ohio tobacco has sold 
for $12 50.—The agent through whom the pri- 
ces of country produce are collected, being in- 
disposed, we are compelled to omit other arti- 
cles—we find the following in the shape of a 
postcript, in this day’s National Intelligencer— 
we further learn that Mr. Murdock of London, 
well known in Maryland, writes of Tobacco, that 
it is ‘“‘ plenty every where, and in demand no 


where.” 
POSTCRIPT. 

TO TEE EDITORS—NoRFOLK, September 23. 

“« Letters from Liverpool of the 9th and 10th 
jof August, received by the Philip Tabb, states, 
that the prices of Tobacco have not been solow 
for two yearsas atthe time above mentioned.— 
The following ts an extract of one in particular— 
* 100 hhds. of fair to good Kentucky tobacco, and 
30 hhds. of ordinary Virginia, just imported 
from Philadelphia, were sold, in a lot, two days 
since, at $27 16 cents. This will not produce 
more than $5 25 cents to the shipper and the ex- 
change. 
“Cotton continues very low, andis rather de- 
clining at 73d. to 84d. for fair to good fair. Up- 
auc ordinary goes at 7d. and fine sometimes as 

gh as 9d.” 
| a cn ee 
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HORTICULTURE. 





POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips, 
—Second Edition. 


(Continued from page 205.) 


HAZEL.—CORYLUS ; 
OR NUT-TREE, 


In Botany, a Genus of the Moneécia Polyandria 
Class. 


The eommon hazel-nut is found growing wild 
in most parts of Europe, as also in every part 
of England. It is never cultivated for the sake 
of the nut, which is considered unwholesome, 
being hard of digestion, and causing shortness 
of breath and wheezing. Many young people 
have suffered by eating too freely of this fruit ; 
and it has caused the death of several who have 
taken immoderately of it. 

The pleasure of nutting parties is well 
known in this country, and much enjoyed by 
the rustics: it is thus beautifully described by 
Thomson : 


Ye swains, now hasten to the hazel bank, 
Where down = dale the wildly winding brook 
Falls hoarse from steep to steep. In close array, 
Fit for the thickets and the tangling shrub, 

Ye virgins, come. For you their latest song 
The woodlands raise ; the clustering nuts for you 
The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 

And where they burnish on the topmost bough, 
With active vigour crushes down the tree ; 

Or shakes them ripe, from the resigning husk, 
A glossy shower. 


These nuts are not much used in medicine, 
but the cream of them is good for the stone, 
and heat of urine; emulsions made of them 
with mead, are recommended for old dry 
coughs, 

Quercentan gave a drachm of the powder of 
nut-shells, mixed with an equal quantity of 
prepared coral, in a glass of the water of carduus 
benedictus, or corn poppy, in the pleurisy. 

The wood of the hazel-tree is used for ma- 
king hoops for casks, hurdles, crates, sprin- 
gles to fasten down thatch, fishing rods, &c. ; 
it is also burnt for charcoal ; and in the country 
where yeast is scarce, they twist the slender 
branches of hazel together, and steep them in 
ale yeast during its fermentation: they are then 
hung upto dry, and at the next brewing are put 
into the wort instead of yeast. 





JUNIPER.—JUNIPERUS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Diaecia Monadel- 
frhia Class. Natural Order, Conifere. 


The earliest mention of the juniper-tree will 
be found in the first book of Kings, about 906 
years before the Christian era, when the pro- 
phet Elijah took refuge in the wilderness of 
Beérsheba, to avoid the persecution of King 
Ahab. “He went a day’s journey into the wil- 
derness, and came and sat down under a juni- 
per-tree: And as he lay and slept under a juni- 
per-tree, behold then an angel touched him, 
and said unto him, Arise and eat.’’ 

The juniper is also a native of most of the 
cold mountainous parts of Europe. Gerard 
says, “‘ The common juniper-tree grows, in some 
yarts of Kent, unto the bigness and stature of a 
air great tree.” It is found growing wild in 
considerable quantities on many parts of the 


ish evergreen, 1t contrasts well with the laurel 
and other shrubs ofthatnature. The flowers are 
herbaceous, and, if viewed with a microscope, 
would be found a most beautiful model, either 
for the jeweller, or the ornamental sculptor. 

Juniper berries, used by distillers to flavour 
their gin, are principally brought from Hol- 
land and Italy. ‘These berries are carminative ; 
but their most remarkable properties are, in 
scouring the viscera, and particularly the reins 
and urinary passages, for which reason they 
are of great service in asthmas, cachexies, the 
jaundice, colic, the stone of the bladder and 
kidneys, as also crudities of the stomach. The 
oil of juniper berries is a very stimulating diu- 
retic : the decoction, inspisated to the consisten- 
cy of a rob, or extract, has a pleasant, balsam- 
ic, sweet taste. This extract may be used with 
advantage, as in catarrhs, debility of the stom- 
ach and intestines, and difficulties of the uri- 
nary excretions, in persons of advanced age. 

Etmuller had a vast opinion of juniper ber- 
ries. The rob, made of the expressed juice of 
the green berries, has been called by many 
theriaca Germanerum, so much are they es- 
teemed by that nation for their alexipharmic 
qualities. In many parts of Germany, they are 
used as a Culinary spice, and the flavour of 
these berries is esteemed in their sauer kraut. 
The heathcock of Germany is not eatable in 
the autumn, being so strongly flavoured with 
juniper berries, on which this bird feeds. The 
wood of this shrub is also of use in physic, as 
it strengthens the stomach, clears the lungs, 
removes obstructions of the viscera, and is fur- 
ther said to be sudorific, cephalic, and hysteric. 
So much is the flavour of the berries admired 
by the lower order of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, that it would be difficult to name any 
complaint, that they would not be afflictedwith, 
for the sake of a plentiful supply of this cor- 
dial. 

In Sweden, the juniper-berries are made in- 
to a conserve, and eaten at breakfast. The 
Swedes also prepare a beverage from them, 
which they consider useful as a medicine. In 
some places they are roasted, and used as a 
substitute, for coffee. 

Gerard says, in his 3d book, “ Divers in 
Bohemia do take, instead of other drinke, the 
water wherein these berries have been steep- 
ed, who live in wonderful good health.” 

The wood of the juniper-tree is very hard, 
beautifully veined, susceptible of a very high po- 
lish, and is admired, when used as veneering 
for cabinet furniture, being fragrant, and of a 
yellow colour. Pliny says, “the juniper has 
the same properties as the cedar,” adding, 
“that it grew in Spain to a great size, but that 
wherever it grows, the heart is found more 
sound than cedar.” It has been said, that a coal 
of juniper wood, covered with ashes of the same 
kind, will keep on fire a whole year. 





LEMON.—LIMON.—CITRUS. 
In Botany, of the Class Polyadelphia Icosandria ; 
Natural Order, Bicornes. 

This fruit derives its name from the Greek 
word yeimev, Which signifies a meadow, because 
the leaves and the fruit, before they are ripe, 
are of the colour of a spring meadow. 


of Asia, from whence they were brought into 
Greece and Italy. They appear to have been 
well known to the Romans in the days of Pli- 
ny, although they had failed in the cultivation 
of them, as that author informs us in his 13th 
book, chap. iii, where he says, speaking of 





Sussex and Surrey hills, from whence it is often 


transplanted into shrubberies. Being of a vsti 


foreign trees, “I will begin with that, which 





is of all others the most wholesome, the ci- 
tron-tree, called the Assyrian-tree, and by some 
the Median-apple: the fruit is a counterpoison, 
and singular antidote against all venom; the 
leaves,” he says, “are like the arbutus, and it 
hath thorns,” “The pome citron,” he conti- 
nues, “is not good to be eaten as a fruit, but 
is very odoriferous, as are the leaves, which 
are used tobe putin wardrobes among apparel, 
to give a perfume, and to keep off moths and 
spiders.” ‘“ This tree,” he adds, “ bears fruit at 
all times of the year, for when some fall, 
others begin to mellow, and some to blossom. 
Many have tried to transplant the trees into 
their own country; and for this purpose the 
have had pots made, and enclosed them well 
with earth; but for all the care and painstaken 
about them, to make these trees grow in other 
countries, yet would they not forget Media and 
Persia, and liking no other soil, would soon 
die. 

Virgil, in his Second Georgic, has elegantly 
described this fruit, and it’s supposed medical 
powers against spells and poison. 


Media fert tristes succos tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali: quo non presentius ullum 

(Pocula si quando seve infecere noverce 
Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba) 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 
Ipsa ingens arbos, faciemque simillima lauro: 
Et si non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat: folia haud ullis labentia ventis : 
Flos apprime tenax: animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et senibus medicantur anhelis. 


Sharp tasted citron Median climes produce, 

Bitter the rind, but gen’rous is the juice; 

A cordial fruit, a present antidote 

Against the direful stepdame’s deadly draught, 

Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 

The fate of envied orphans would procure. 

Large is the plant, and like a iaurel grows, 

And, did it nota diffrent scent disclose, 

A laurel ’twere: the fragrant flow’rs contemn 

The stormy winds, tenacious of their stem ; 

With this, the Medes to lab’ring age bequeath 

New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath. 
Dryden. 


The lemon-tree appears to have been culti- 
vated in this country as carly asthe reign of 
James. the First, as Lord Bacon mentions the 
housing of hot country plants, as lemons, oran- 
ges, and myrtles, to save them. 

In some parts of Devonshire, lemon-trees 
are trained to the walls, and require no other 
care than to cover them with straw or mats 
during the winter. Earl Paulet presented some 
of these lemons to his late Majesty upwards of 
forty years ago,‘ which grew in the garden of 
his sister, Lady Bridget Bastard, of Garston. 
The lemon-tree is of a much hardier nature 
than the orange; it is therefore brought to 
greater perfection in this country than the late 
ter fruit. Lemons have long been propagated 
with success in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the 





The lemon and the citron-tree are natives) 





‘South of France, as well as in the West-India 


islands. The lemons of St. Helena are the most 


‘esteemed, growing larger, and of a milder flow- 
er than other kinds. 


This fruit is now become almost necessary in 
culinary purposes, as well as being an article 
of luxury in a variety of shapes: it makes an 
excellent sweetmeat when cleared of it’s pulp, 
and prepared with clarified syrup. Lemonade 
and lemon ices are as well known in the present 
day as punch was in the last age. The yellow 

eel of the lemon is an agreeable aromatic; and, 
in cold phlegmatic constitutions, it proves an ex- 
cellent stomachic and carminative, warming 
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the habit and strengthening the tone of the 
viscera. 

Lemons are cooling and grateful to the stom- 
ach, allaving thirst, increasing appetite, and are 
useful in fevers, even malignant and pestilen- 
tial. The juice, mixed with salt of wormwood, 
is an excellent medicine to stop vomiting, and 
to strengthen the stomach. The efficacy of 
lemon-juice in preventing the sea-scurvy, has 
long been recommended. Sir James Lancaster, 
in his voyage in 1601, carried with him several 
bottles of lemon-juice, and, by giving his sailors 
a few tablespoons-full in the morning kept off 
this disorder. 

In Captain Cook’s voyages, great benefit was 
derived from lemon and orange-juice, which 
were found in the sea-scurvy to be very effica- 
cious. 

Dr. Willich states, thatthe largest dose of, opi- 








um may be checked in it’s narcotic effects, if 


a proper quantity of citric acid be taken with 
it; and that, with this adjunct, it induces cheer- 
fulness instead of stupefaction, and is succeeded 
vy gentle and refreshing sleep. 

In Sicily; the juice of lemons forms an im- 
portant article of commerce, it being considered 
the most valuable remedy for the scurvy in 
long voyages. It is also very extensively used 
by calico-printers, as a discharger of colour, 
to produce, with more clearness and effect, the 
white figured parts of coloured patterns, dyed 
with colours formed from iron. 

When Gibraltar was besieged or blocked up 
in the autumn of 1780, vegetables had become 
so scare, that a small cabbage sold for 5s. which 
caused the scurvy to rage tosuch a degree as threa- 
tened more fatal consequences than the gun-boats 
of the Spaniards. The women and children, as 
well as the officers, were equally affected with 
this dreadfal disorder, when happily an anti- 
dote was procured by the capture of a Danish 
dogger, from Malaga, laden with lemons and 
oranges, which the governor immediately pur- 
chased for the use of the garrison, and dis- 
tributed among them, which relieved them 
most wonderfully. The juice was given to those 
in the malignant state diluted with sugar, wine, 
or spirits. Various antiscorbutics had previous- 
ly used without success, such as acid of 
vitriol, sauer kraut, extract of malt, essence of 
spruce, &c. 

As the juice of lemons and limes became in 
so much demand for medical use, as well as 
for the = gps of luxury, various modes of pu- 
rifying and preserving it have been adopted 
by our nious chemists, who have succeeded 
in procuring the acid in a state of purity in 
crystals. he liquor called shrué, is made 
with lemon and lime-juice added to rum. 

The fruit of the lime (/ima) resembles in 
atidity the lemon; and the tree, that of the orange, 
having winged leaves. It is much smaller than 
the common lemon, and is principally brought to 
this country from the West-India islands, where, 
says Lunan, “the negroes take the young fruit, 
soon after itis formed, or when about the size 
ef a small hazel-nut, pare off the rind, which 
they beatinto a fine pulp, and with a hair-pen- 
cil apply it carefully to the lids of sore eyes 
for a cure. It is supposed,” continues Lunan, 


“this rawness of the eyelids, accompanied 
with a hpmour, is generally caused by worms 
which lodge in it, and that this application des- 


s them.” 
ime punch is more esteemed than that made 
from lemons, p larly for cold punch, which 
is a-beverage greatly esteemed by turtle eat- 
ers. 
The citron is 


principally used as a sweet- 
meat. : 


The shaddock-tree: Aurantium Fructu max- 
imo Indie Orientalis. 

This fruit is also a species of the citrus, and 
takes its name from Captain Shaddock, who first 
brought it from the East Indies, where it is 
a native. Itis now cultivated in the West In- 
dies, where the fruit often grows to the size of 
twenty inches in circumference, and is known 
to yield near half a pint of clear juice. It is 
described in the Hortus Jamaicensis as being 
often larger than a man’s head. Shaddocks are 
preserved as a swectmeat, and used in making 
punch, as well as limes and lemons. 








LOCUST-TREE.—H YMEN ZA. 


In Botany, of the Class Decandria Mono gynia. 
Natural Order, Lomentacee. 


This is a very large spreading tree, in shape 
resembling the beech. The flowers are produ- 
ced in loose spikes at the end of the branches, 
and are succeeded by thick, fleshy, brown pods, 
shaped like those of the garden-bean, about six 
inches long, and two and a half broad, wherein 
there are three or fourround, flat, blackish beans 
or stones, bigger than those of the tamarind, en- 
closed in a whitish substance of fine filaments, as 
| sweet as sugar or honey. The wild bees are 
‘fond of building their nests in these trees: we) 
imay therefore justly conclude that St. Joha found 
both the locust and wild honey on the same trees, 
and that it was this fruit on which he fed, and 
not on insects, called locusts, as some authors 
have stated. 

The Indians eat this fruit with great avidity, 
though it is apt to purge when fresh gathered, 
but loses that quality as it grows older. 


The juice, or decoction of the leaves, is carmi- 
native, and eases the colic pain. The inward 
bark destroys worms. Between the principal! 
roots of the tree exudes a fine transparent resin, ! 
which iscollected in large lumps, is called gum 
animi, and makes the finest varnish that is known, 
superior even to the Chinese lacca. 


Thetree is now well known in the West In- 
dies, and when oid, the timber is im request to 
make wheel-work for various machines. 


As this tree is made interesting tous by the 
mention made of itin scripture, I shall be excu- 
sed in giving some particulars from the Botani- 
cal Manuscript of Mr. Anthony Robinson, who 
writes thus :— 


“On the 8th July, 1759, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the perfect flower of the hymenza of Lin- 
nzus expanded, from which I took this descrip- 
tion: the receptacle of the cup was bell-shaped, 
permanent; the perianth consisted of four ovate, 
coriaceous, thick leaves, almost equal, placed 
scalewise, which, for the most part, dropped as 
soon as the petals were pain Fi 4 The leaves of 
the cup were placed on the margin of the recep- 
tacle. The petals were white, five in number 
ovate, erect, patent, and almost equal, as long as the 
cup ; the stamina were ten subulated, ¢rect, patent 
filaments, one fourth longer than the petals ; the 
germen was placed on areceptacle, arising out of 
a hole in the centre of the receptacle, compress- 
ed and small ; the style subulate, and somewhat 
longer than the stamens ; the stigma coronated ; 
the anthers were large, oblong, and the flower, 
has nothing of a pyramid in it’s form. There 
was great difficulty in getting a complete flowers, 
for the leaves of the cup dropped off with the 
least motion. The petalswere considerably per- 
manent, but the stamens more so. Linnewg has 
described the blossoms erroneously.” This tree 








LOY E-APPLE.—SOLANUM ; 
OR, TOMATO-BERRY. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Pentandria Monogy- 
nia Class. Natural Order, Luride. 

The love-apple, or tomato, is the fruit of the 
lycopersion, an herbaceous branching plant, or 
vine, witha hairy stem, and a rank smell. 

It is a native of South America, and in all pro- 
bability of Mexico ; from whence it appears to 
have been brought by the Spaniards, who, as 
Barham observes, use them in their sauces and 
gravies ; because the juice, as they say, is as 
good as any gravy, and so by its richness warms 
the blood. 

Dodoens, in his Pemptades, published at An- 
twerp, in 1583, describes it as growing at that 
time in the continental gardens, and says, that 
ay fruit was caten dressed with pepper, salt, and 
oil. 

Parkinson, whose works were published in 
1656, mentions it as being cultivated in England 
for ornament and curiosity only. Even at the 
present time they are grown in many gardens in 
thecountry, merely for the singularity of their 
appearance, varying very much in size and shape 


jas well as colour ; some being of a bright yellow, 


and others of a fine red. It appears, by the Hor- 
tus Kewensis, to have been cultivated in England 
as early as the year 1596; but I conclude it was 
introduced several years previous to that date, as 
Gerard mentions it in the early part of his vo- 
luminous work, as growing in his garden. This 
author callsit fomum amoris ; and says, ‘* apples 
of love do growe in Spaine, Italie, and such hot 
countries, from whence myself have received 
seedes for my garden, where they do increase 
and prosper.” 

“ ‘There hath happened unto my handes ano- 
ther sort,” says this author, “ agreeing very nota- 
blie with the former, onely the fruite hereof was 

yellow of colour.” (Now this work, which was 


jpublished in 1597, must have taken some years 


in compiling and printing, &c. as it contains seve- 
ral thousand wood plates.) 

Miller says, in the 6th edition of his Garden- 
er’s Dictionary, “‘ the Italians and Spaniards eat 
love-apples as we do cucumbers, with pepper, oil, 
and salt, as well as for sauces.” 

The Portuguese call this fruit tomato, and eat 
it either raw or stewed. 

_ Lunan says of this fruit, “ I have eaten five or 
six raw ata time ; they are full of a pulpy juice, 
and of small seeds, which you swallow with the 
pulp, and have something of a gravy taste. The 
juice is cooling, and very proper for defiuxions of 
hot humoursin the eyes, which may occasion a 
glaucoma, if not prevented : they are also good 
in the St. Anthony’s fire, and all inflammations; 
anda cataplasm of them is very proper for burns.” 
Miller also says, that the love-apple was used as 
a medicine in histime. 

This fruit has long been used by the wealthy 
Jew families in this country ; and within these 
last few years it has come into great use with all 
our best cooks, asit possesses in itself anagreea- 
ble acid, a very unusual quality in ripe vegeta- 
bles and which makes it quite distinct from all gar- 
den vegetables that are used for culinary purposes 
inthiscountry. It makes a good pickle, andis pre- 
served in various ways for the winter use, and is 
made into a kindof ketchup also. When boiled in 
soups and sauces, it imparts an acid of a most 
agreeable flavour ; it is also served at table boiled 
or roasted, and sometimes fried with eggs. Love- 
apples are now to be seenin great abundance at 
all our vegetable markets, but I do not find that 
they are used by the middle or lower clesses of 
English families, who have yet to learn the art 








was first cultivated in and, in th 683.— 
(Hortus Ki te , in the yer 1688, 


of improving their dishes with vegetables. 
Mr. John Wilmot, of Isleworth, states, that in 


1819 he gathered, from 600 plants, 400 half- 
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sieves, whichis about equal to 133 bushels, and 


that he then had many to spare. He adds, that 
the plants produced from twenty to forty pounds 
weight each, and that some of the apples mea- 
sured twelve inches in circumference. 

Mr. Wilmot recommends them to be planted 
against a bank, as being more congenial to their 
nature thana wall. There are several varieties 
of the tomato; and that which produces fruit 
about the size of acherry is the most acid, there- 
fore the most desirable kind for private gardens, 
although not so profitable for market. 


MEDLAR.—MESPILUS. 


In Botany,a Genus of the Icosandria Pentagy- 
nia Clase. 

This fruit was known to the ancients in Greece, 
as it is mentioned by one of their authors, Theo- 
phrastus, who wrote 300 years, B.C.; but it ap- 
pears not to have been cultivated in Italy so early, 
as Pliny states that it was not known in Rome in 
Cato’s days. Pliny mentions three kinds: the 
Anthedon, the Setanian Medlar, which he de- 
scribes as the largest and palest in colour, andthe 
Gallicum, or Bastard French Medlar. 

Some authors affirm it to have been originally 
a German fruit; but the name Anthedon was 
doubtless given to it from it’s being brought from 
acity of that name in Greece, while the last is 
declared by this author to have been from 
France : the Setanianseems to have derived it’s 
name from it’s growing near the marshes of Se- 
tia. It appears also to have been indigenous to 
this country, as it is mentioned by all our early 
writers. Tusser calls the fruit Medlers or Me- 
les. Gerard says, “‘ The medlar-tree often-times 
grows in hedges among briars and brambles : be- 
ing grafted on a white-thern, it prospers and pro- 
duces fruit three times as large as those which 
are not grafted at all, and almost the size of small 
apples. We have,” says he, “divers sorts of 
them in our orchards.” He mentions the 
Neapolitan Medlar, with leaves like the haw- 
thorn, and the Dwarf, growing naturally upon 
the Alps, and hills of Narbonne and Verona. 

The Dutch Medlar, which is much larger and 
finer flavoured than the common sort, is the only 
kind new in request for planting in the garden or 
orchard. This fruit cannot be eaten when fresh 
gathered, being too harsh for the palate ; but af- 
ter it has been laid up fora few weeks, and un- 
dergone a putrefactive fermentation, it begomes 
quite soft, and is an agreeable fruit for the des- 
sertsin November and December. 

This fruit is cooling, drying, and binding, espe- 
cially before it is ripe, and is useful in all kinds of 
fluxes. The /apilli, or hard seeds, are accounted 
good for the stone and gravel ; they are an in- 

edient in the syrufus myrtinus. ( Miller’s 

‘et. Off) ; 

The medlar-tree is propagated by budding or 
grafting on the hawthorn, as has been noticed by 
Phillips : 

Men have gather’d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. 

It is sometimes grafted on the pear stock, but is 
more productive by the former mode. 

The pruner must observe not to shorten any of 
the branches, as the fruit is always produced at 
the extremities of the boughs. 


MELON.—MELO.—CUCUMIS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Monecia Sygenesia 
Class. Natural Order, Cucurbitacee. 
The melon most esteemed, in every part of 
Europe, is the Cantaleupe, which takes it’s 
name from a town so called, about fifteen miles 


tthe Mithridatic war, being one of the fruits 
brought from Armenia by Lucullus. It grows, 
says Miller, in that part of Armenia, which bor- 
ders on Persia, in such plenty, that a horse-load 
is sold fora French crown. The flesh of this 
melon, when in perfection, is delicious, and does 
not offend the most tender stomach, but may be 
eaten with safety. The outercoat of this melon 
is full of knobs and protuberances like warts; it 
is of a middle size, rather round than long ; that 
with an orange-coloured flesh is best. 

The Musk Melon appears tobe a native of 
Tartary, where itis found growing wild. It has 
lately been found in great abundance on the 
sandy plainsin the neighbourhood of Jeypoor.— 
This kind of melon has long been cultivated in 
Italy, from whence I conclude it was brought to 
England, as it was first introduced into this 
country in the year that Henry the Eighth re- 
ceived the title of “* Defender of the Faith,” A. 
D. 1520: and from Gerard’s account it appears 
to have been nearly confined tothe Royal Gar- 
dens: he had not grown it himself, but says, 
“ They delight in hot regions, notwithstanding I 
have seen, at the Queen’s house at St. James’s, 
very many of this sort ripe, through the diligent 
and curious nourishing of them by a skilful gen- 
tleman, the keeper of the said house, called 
Master Fovvle ; and in other places neere unto 
the Right Honourable, the Lord of Sussex house, 
of Bermondsey, by London, where from yeere to 
yeere there is verie great plenty, especially if 
the weather be any thing temperate.” “ It hath,” 
adds Geraad, “‘ the smell of musk and from which 
account it is called the Musk Melon.” 

It is stated in Gough’s British Topography, 
that melons were common in this country as ear- 
ly as the time of Edward the Third, but were en- 
tirely lost, as well as the cucumber, during the 
wars of York and Lancaster. 

Miller justly remarks, that, in this country, 
there are toomany melons produced of no value 
by those whosupply the market, who endeavour- 
ing to enlarge their size, render the fruit of no 
value, and unworthy the trouble and expense, 
being more fit for the dunghill thanthetable. In 
warmer countries, the melon is raised with little 
or no trouble, and the fruit attains a peculiar fine 
flavour ; but in this climate it requires great at- 
tention and expense torear it, therefore— 
Grugde not, ye rich, (since luxury must have 
His dainties, and the world’s more numerous half 
Lives by contriving delicacies for you,) 

Grudge not thecost. Ye little know the cares, 
The vigilance, the labour, and the skill, 

That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense, 

That ye may garnish your profuse regales 

With summer fruits brought forth by wintry 
suns: 

Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 

The process. 

Cowper. 


No country has a greater variety of melons 
than England, yet it is so rare to find them good 
inthe market, that the demand for them in Lon- 
don, compared to that in Paris, cannot be more 
than the proportion of one to a thousand. 

I have observed, in other parts of this work, 
that the French have particular places where 
they cultivate peculiar fruits only : this is the 
case with melons, and where they are grown in 
such abundance as entirely to occupy the atten- 
tion of whole villages, the culture must necessa- 
rily be better understood than in our gardens, 
wherethe same persons have to cultivate every 
kind of fruit or vegetable : the mind. being thus 
divided between so many varieties, that none 
can be sothoroughly understood. Another great 


ter fruit which you ever 
This answer so affected his master, that he gave 
Lockman his liberty.” 


. . me = . coparees 
ing melons in this country ; that is, by planting 
them near to cucumbers, and sometimes quite 
surrounded by them, and often by gourds, which, 
it is well known, will, by their incestuous inter 
course, not only affect the seeds for future plants. 
but change the nature of the fruit, which has 
been polluted by the farina of other species ot 
the cucurbitacee. 

When a melon is perfectly fine, it is full with- 
out any vacuity : thisis known by knocking upon 
it ; and, when, cut, the flesh should be dry, no 
water running out, only a little dew, which should 
be of a fine redcolour. This fruitis principally 
used at desserts in England, and eaten with su- 
gar, ginger, pepper or salt, agreeable to the 
taste, while in France it is chiefly served up at 
dinner, asa sauce for boiled meats. Miller says, 
‘the seeds should not be sown before they are 
three years old, but not older than six ;” al- 
though we read, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
of melons being raised from seeds that were forty - 
three years old. Melon-seeds are cooling and 
diuretic : they are anodyne; and were formerly 
used to take off stranguries occasioned by blis- 
ters; but sweet almonds are now preferred. 

Pliny writes, that “melons, being eaten as 
meat, cool the body, and make it soluble: the 
fleshy substance of them applied to the eyes as- 
suage pain, and restraineth the waterish and 
rheumatic flux. The root heals wens or ulcers ; 
and being dried, stops vomits :”’it was also used 
by the Romans in washing-balls and soap, as a 
good scourer. 

The water-melon, or cucurbdita citullua, is a 
fruit greatly appreciated in Egypt, China, the 
East Indies, and other hot climates, where it is 
cultivated to a great extent on account of it’s 
grateful coolness and delicious flavour ; and the 
flesh of it is so succulent, that it melts in the 
mouth and its central pulp is fluid, like the cocoa- 
nut, and mav be sucked, or poured out, through 
a hole in the rind, which is a most refreshing 
beverage to the inhabitants of warm countries, 
In some parts of Upper Egypt, whole districts 
are covered with water-melons. They are sown 
in the sand, on the banks of rivers; and it is in 
this situation, where the burning heat co-eper- 
ates with the freshness of the water, which mois- 
tens the stalks, that this fruit acquires its agreea- 
ble pulp. The Egyptains esteem it equally 
wholesome and agreeable. Sonnini says, their 
own melons are not so goodasthose grown in Eu- 
rope. 

The water-melon is allowed to be eaten in fe- 
vers and inflammatory complaints. One kindof 
the water-melon is pickled like gherkins, and 
much used by the French cooks in their fricas- 
sees ; and they are sometimes baked in sweet 
wine. Gerard mentions, that the surgeons who 
belonged tothe fleet, bronght home many kinds of 
melons and pompions from the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea; but they could not have 
been ripened well inthis country, before glasses 
were used forthat purpose ; and Parkinson seems 
to have been the earliest English author, who 
gives directions for making hot beds for melons, 
and covering them with bell glasses, which was 
in 1629. 

Madame de Genlis relates, that, “the master 
of Lockman, the famous fabulist, who was a 
slave, having given a hima bitter melon, was 
astonished to see him eat the whole of it ; and, 
on naming his surprise, received this answer: «J 
have experienced so many benefits from you,’ 
said Lockman, ‘ that it cannot be strange that I 
should have eaten without complaint the first bit- 
resented me with.’— 


(To be continued. ) 
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Sir Joun SincLaiR, on a remedy against the 
Smut, and a means of strengthening crops of 
Wheat against other disorders to which they 
are liable. 

Thurso Castle, North Britain, 2 
September 5, 1821. 
Sir, 

The remedy against “ Zhe Smut,” namely 
“ The Sulphate of Copper,” or “ Blue Vitriol,” 
is likely not only to prevent the smut, but al- 
so other disorders to which wheat is liable. I 
was informed on the Continent, that it was an 
antidote to the mildew, but I did not wish to 
raise too high the expectations of the public 
respecting this most effectual remedy against 
smut, by representing it to be a general speci- 
fic. In a letter, however, from Mr. Richard 
Hipkiss of Birmingham, dated the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1821, there is the following paragraph: 
“Tam happy, very Aapfify, to have it in my 
power to confirm, by another year’s experience, 
all that you have said, relative to the use of 
the sulphate of copper, as an antidote to the 
smut; the wheat around me, is much diseased ; 
mine is free, no smut, no mildew, and but lit- 
tle, very little of the red mould.” 

Mr. Hipkiss, however, states, that his expe- 
riments regarding the use of the sulphate, are 
of little value, when placed in competition with 
those of a friend and neighbour of his, who has 
unfortunately the greatest reluctance to give 
his experiments to the world, under the sanction 
of his name. The results however are dacisive, 
at which the following experiments furnish 
complete proof. 

Having taken a quantity of Wheat of two 
kinds, the red Lammas, and a white wheat, 
called the velvet white, with these he mixed 
a portion of the powder of smut. After suffer- 
ing them to remain together for 13 days, he 
sowed one part of each, without subjecting it to 
any preparation. The produce of the Lammas 
wheat is more than two-thirds smut ; the white 
wheat, with the exception of one ear, is ail 
smut, The remaining quantity he steeped be- 
fore sowing with the preparation of blue vitri- 
ol,: for various periods of time, of from one 
hour to several hours. In the Lammas wheat, 
— for one hour, there is one head of smut, 
in the others not one particle. I am thence 
induced to rely, with (if possible) increased con- 
Adence, in the security given to the wheat crop 
by the aid of this invaluable sfecific ; for nei- 
ther my friend who tried these experiments, 
nor myself, have any smut in our crops, although 
it is this year so very prevalent in a field ad- 
joining to one of my own, thatI speak within 

ounds when I say, one sixth part of the entire 
crop is smut, and in most of the fields around 

me there is more or less, and in all either mil- 

dew or red gum ¢o a great extent. Of the mil- 

dew I have none, of the red gum so little, as 

not tobe worth notice. Itcannot be chance that 
hasthus secured us, whilst others are suffering 
he 

The following is the simplest mode of apply- 
ing this important remedy:—After dissolving 
five pounds weight of the sulphate of copper, 
or blue vitriol, in Ao¢ water, add as much cold 
water as may be sufficient to cover three bush- 
els of wheat. Let the wheat be gradually 

assed through a riddle, in order that all the 

ight grains may swim on the surface, and be 
skimmed off. ir the wheat repeatedly, that 
it may be effectually cleared of all the light 


§ |facility, as grain that had not undergone any 
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for five or six hours, or it may remain even lon- 
ger, without risk. It should then be taken out, 
and thrown upon the floor. It is to be sown 
broud-cast, it should be crusted with lime in 
the usual way; but if intended for drilling, it 
should be stirred about, for five or six hours in 
dry weather, or double that time in moist; or 
by the use of a fanner, it will soon become per- 
fectly dry. It may then be drilled with as much 


operation. 

After from six to nine bushels have passed 
through this operation, then add one pound of 
the sulphate, for every three bushels, until thir- 
ty bushels have been used, when the liquor has 
probably become so foul or turbid, that a fresh 
quantity of the preparation should be made 
ready. 

The advantages to be derived from the use 
of this specific are very great. 1. The ex- 
pense is but trifling, the price of blue vitriol 
not exceeding from 6d. to 8d. or 10d. per pound. 
Five pounds will be sufficient for nine bushels, 
or from 6d. to 10d. or 1s. per acre, according to 
the price of the vitriol, and the quantity of 
seed sown; and after being used, the water 
may be evaporated, and the remains of the sul- 
phate will again chrystalise. 2. Liming isnot 
necessary, and in many places lime recentl 
slacked cannot be had. 3. The grain may at- 
terwards be kept with safety forsometime. 4. 
The plant is so strengthened, that it is less lia- 
ble to be lodged, or to suffer from other disor- 
ders besides smut; and 5. This plan is much 
superior, in point or cleanliness, to those dis- 
gusting processes that are usually recommen- 
ded for the same purpose. 





ON PREVENTING SMUT. 
Hunton, October 5th, 1821. 
SIR, 

Much has lately been written by respecta- 
ble correspondents, and particularly Sir John 
Sinclair, in your Journal, giving various receipts 
to prevent the Smut and Mildew in Wheat: 
these, nodoubt, are in many cases efficacious; 
yet, Sir, I venture to suggest, that if wheat were 
sown earlier, and clean dry old seed, we should 
hear little of Smut or Mildew. Of late years 
regular summer fallows have gone out of 
fashion, and green crops having been substitu- 
ted, the wheat seed-time has been much pro- 
tracted, besides, generally new and often damp 
seed has been sown; these, I have no doubt, 
are causes of Smut and Mildew, and hence 
the yearly increasing prevalence of those dis- 
eases in the grain. Allow me to say, from my 
own humble experience for fifteen years, that 
invariably old dry wheat, sown before October, 
has been free from Smut and Mildew, while 
the new wheat sown after that time has gene- 
rally been more or less affected with those ru- 
inous diseases. No two things,in my opinion, 
conduce so much toa aan crop of wheat 
as a proper summer fallow, and old seed sown 
early. I find that I can grow more grain, and 
of a superior quality, from a good fallow and 
early sown old wheat, than with an additional 
coat of manure, and consequently nearly dou- 
ble the quantity of straw, if sown with new 
seed, and so late as November, even if the 
latter escape Smut and Mildew, which I find 
it never entirely does on my land. Still, how- 
ever, from the superior value of a wheat crop, 
I am tempted to sow a few acres of turnip 
land, 1 mean turnips fed and folded by sheep, 
with wheat after old Michaelmas, and this sea- 
son I intend sowing old grain. Should it prove 
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try some of the steeps recommended in your 
Journal. I am of opinion that all kinds of land 
would be better sown by the middle of Octo- 
ber, varying the quantity of seed (the cleanest 
and dryest old wheat,) from two bushels to 
four, according to the quality and condition of 
‘he soil; the lightest and dryest soils to be 
sown thickest and earliest, and if possible 
with most rain, and trod firm with sheep, being 
first tilled fine; the strong and heavier soils to 
be left rathercloddy, and not trodden or closen- 
ed by rolling or treading until the spring. 

I hope that I shall not be censured in ad- 
ding, that these few observations are not the re- 
sult of mere theory but of actual experience, 
excepting so far as relates to the very best 
soils, which I have not had the good fortune 
to cultivate. 





I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully your’s 
OBERT PITTER. 
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Fredericksburg, July 17, 1822. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

An adjourned meeting of the Society was held 
atthe Indian Queen Tavern, onthe 4th instant. 
The subject of the Agricultural Fair alone occu- 
pied their attention. The following scheme is 
the result. 

We are gratified in seeing the proposition as- 
suming this definite shape. The experience of 
all countries where these Fairs have been held, 
has demonstrated their good effects upon the ag- 
ricultural character of the community. We be- 
lieve also, that the one now under consideration, 
will benefit the businessofthistown. We there- 
fore hope tosee it respectably attended for the 
sake of both town and country. 

To the Agriculturists of Virginia. 

In submitting to their agricultural Brethren the 
following scheme for an annual agricultural Show 
and Fair at Fredericksburg, the members of the 
Fredericksburg Agricultural Society, beg leave 
most earnestly to invite their co-operation ; in 
the full confidence that they can do nothing bet- 
ter calculated to promote the general interests of 
the landed proprietors and cultivators throughout 
all that portion of our country sufficiently near to 
Fredericksburg to participate in such a plan.— 
The benefits which have been diffused by simi- 
lar institutions wherever they have been esta- 
blished, are so obviously great and extensive, that 
no argument is any longer necessary to demon- 
strate them. The practical advantages speak 
for themselves. All which seems requisite to 
our undertaking is, so far to overcome that false 
pride which checks effort by inspiring the fear 
of failure, as to make a beginning. It would be 
absurd to expect from a first attempt, that full 
success which results from similar exhibitions 
well matured by frequent recurrence. Let us 
once commence, and we feel well assured that no 
future persuasions will be required to encourage 
the pian hereafter. In no other way can the ag- 
riculturists, connected with Fredericksburg, (to 
borrow a familiar parson) “kill so many birds 
with one Stone.” For they may combine busi- 
ness with amusement, and profit with pleasure 
in a more compendious way on such an occasion, 
than on any other of a public nature which is 
likely to present itself. Friends and acquaintance 
from the remote parts of the contiguous counties 
may here conveniently meet to renew and to 
strengthen the social ties by which they are con- 
nected ; and to rub off a little of that country 
rust of eccentric habits, awkward manners, ri- 








grains. Let the wheat continue in the liquid 
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which all men are liable to contract by uninter- 
rupted retirement from the busy haunts of their 
fellowmen. It is at such places as Agricultural 
Shows and Fairs, that sales and purchases of 
stock, of all kinds—pleasure horses, working 
cattle, farming implements, crops, and merchan- 
dize, might be made to more advantage proba- 
bably than they could at any other time. And 
the general excitement to enterprise and improve- 
ment, in all the various branches of rural econo- 
my, produced by these public competitions for 
excellence in husbandry, cannot fail to exercise a 
most beneficent influence on the whole landed in- 
terest of ourcountry. Wiéithoutsome such stimu- 
lus to the languid—and we may almost say ‘orpid 
feelings of our agricultural people, we must con- 


nanometer. 
8th. $15 for the best fixed Horse-Cart. 
9th. $15 for the best contrived Wheat Fan. 


general purposes. 
llth. $10 for the best contrived Scythe-Cradle. 
12th. $20 for the best Beef—$15 for the best 


shortest time, and most economical manner ; of 
which fact, certificates will be required from the 
candidates, briefly stating their respective pro- 
cesses. 

No patented Implement to be offered for a 
Premium. 


tinue, to the end of time, nearly a century be- Published by order : ; 
hind our brethren of the north and east, in all WM. F. GRAY, Sec’ry, 
those arts which contribute toembellish and adorn 0 


the fair face of our beloved country ; and to ren- ; , ; 
der its soil productive of the necessaries, the] 7" The following commentaries of Gideon Da- 
comforts, and the luxuries of life. vis, were received, and put on file in the Editor’s 

The plan is as follows : absence ; it being by the Printer, well known 

That an Agricultural Show and Fair shall an-|that we have an especial aversion to every thing 
nually be held at Fredericksburg, inthe month of/whichin any degree smacks of political or per- 
November ; and thatthe first shall take place on|sonal controversy—we have on perusal of his re- 
the second Wednesday in November next, being|marks, felt much hesitation in publishing them, 
the 13th day of themonth. It shall continue for/and the reasons must be obvious. When the com- 
two successive days—on the first of which, Stock |mittee of Arrangement in oehalf of the Society, 
of various kinds shall be exhibited ; and on the |have appointed three judges, as they always do, 
second, Agricultural Implements. with the utmost impartiality ; their award, what- 

The Society shall appoint a Committee of Pre-jever it may be, when once given in, and receiv- 
miums to consist of ten Members—five to con-/ed by the Society, ought tobe final and conclu- 


stitute a Committee on Stock, and five on Agri-/sive. It isin the power of every one, before the’ 


cultural Implements ; and these joint Commit-/Judges make up their decision, to make every 


tees shall possess the discretionary power to ome corny of the subject which may be thought 


award premiums for any unspecified article,\necessary and proper to be considered before 
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width of furrow, to be considered the first recom-|surement of the ground, which was ploughed, in 
mendation, and this to be ascertained by the Dy-Iresting the ploughs that were entered for premi- 


um. By that reportit is stated that, ° 
“* After a careful examination of the ploughs 
“in operation, tested by the dynanometer, the 


10th. $15 for the best contrived Harrow for]«Committee have come to the determination 


“that the premium, should be awarded to Mr. 
“William Brown of Brookville, Montgomery 
“county, Maryland—in 32 minutes of time, Mr. 


Veal—$10 for the best Mutton, fattened in the]« Brown’s plough went over a space of ground 


** 330 feet long, 21 feet 8 inches wide, running a 
“* furrow 1 foot wide and 6 inchesdeep; carrying a 
“* resistance of 500 pounds ; price of this plough 
** $15. Mr. Hinks’ plough in 32 minutes, went 
““ over aspace of 530feet long, 17 feet 34 inches 
““ wide, carrying a furrow of the same width and 
“depth, and having a resistance of 528 pounds ; 
“ price of plough $14. Mr. Davis’ went overa 
“* space of the 330 feet long, 19 feet, 6 inches 
“‘ wide, carrying a furrow of the same depth and 
“breadth, in the same time, and havinga re- 
** sistance of 500 pounds ; price of this plough 
“ $14."— 

There can be no doubt, but that the committee 
intended to give a fair statement of the ac- 
tual performance of the ploughs; and that it was 
the desire, and expectation of the whole Society, 
‘and that it is surely the expectation of all those 
lthat read the report, that were not made ac- 
quainted with the ‘circumstance. That the mea- 
surement, both of the performance, and draft, 
were taken in the most exact manner ; that is, 
‘that Brown’s plough did actually in 32 minutes of 
time, go over 2 feet 2 inches in width and 330 
‘feetin length, morethan my plough did in the 
same space of time, amounting to about 11} per 
‘cent difference, in the operation, in favour of 





which they may deem particularly well calcula-|their verdict is given in—in the case in question| Brown’s plough, which would of course entitle 


ted to promote the objects of the Society. we are quite sure, that Mr. Davis was not denied 
There shall be a Committee of Arrangement,|the opportunity of doing justice to his plough.— 
consisting of three Members, whose duty it shall|It is not our province or wish to say whether the 
be tocontract for the erection of suitable stalls|decision by the Committee, be correct or not.— 
and pens, for the temporary confinement of the/It isenough for us to know that they are a// es- 
Stock offered for Premiums. teemed excellent fractical judges, and that they 
All candidates for Premiums shall enter with|are all equally incapable of wilful partiality. It 
the Committee of Premiums, by 10 o’clock, oa/will, however, rarely happen that unsuccessful 
the first day, the animal, or implement designed|competitors will all be satisfied on such occasions. 
to be offered. At 12 o’clock, the Committee/They may more naturally be suspected of parti- 
will proceed to examine the merits of the arti-jality of which they are not conscious ; and the 
clés ; and their determination will be publiclyjreason of the hesitation we felt in publishing Mr. 
announced by the President, on the second day ;|Davis’ remarks was, that we should thereby open 
immediately after which, the Premiums will be/the door, for infinite altercation about the justice 
distributed. ‘The candidates, in all cases, ex-jof all awards, in every case hereafter. In the 
cept where discretionary Premiums are given,|mean time we thought it best to submit his obser- 
must be inhabitants of counties wherein some|vations tothe Chairman of the Committee, from 
member or members of the Society may reside ;|whom we received a letter not intended for pub- 
and they must be the owners in the case of Stock, |lication. But as we have now yielded to the rei- 
and the inventors or improvers in the. case of the/terated request of Mr. Davis, to let his commen- 
Implements exhibited. taries appear, we have concluded to put out 
he Premiums shall consist, in every instance,|Commodore Porter’s reply, and this according to 
either of a medal, of acertain value, or of some/jour judgment will be all that need be said in the 
article of plate. case. 
The following regular Premiums shall be of-|_ To Mr. Davisasa Mechanic of excellent judg- 
fered: ment, and honourable industry in the line of his 
1st. Some description of Plate, worth $30, for|business, we are ready totestify our esteem and 
the best Stallion. good will. All such mechanics, are far more useful 
2d. $25 for the best Mare: fitness for the/and honorable to Society than your rich miserly 
draft and saddle—to be the test of merit in both/nabobs, whose sole merit, is in the length of 





these cases. their purse. Those are the dees, these the 
3d. $25 for the best Bull. drones of the political hive. 
4th. $20 for the best Cow—considering excel- Editor American Farmer. 
lence of form, rather than largeness of size, as —_ 
the most valuable quality. HE AMERICAN FARME 
5th. $15 for the best Ram ; the qualities chief- ne dtidiihe mie wing soy 


him tothe premium, in the opinionof every dis- 
interested person. 

But there are some facts relative to this sub- 
ject, which when explained, will alter the case 
very much. These facts should have been ex- 
plained very shortly after the report of the Com- 
mittee was published, but in consequence of in- 
disposition in my family, I was hindered from 
going to the ground, to take the exact measure- 
ment, until thistime, which I have now done, and 
find the performance to have been thus. (I think 
it right that it should be understood, that in the 
commencement, the lands were all laid off 330 
feet long and just 20 feet wide, that the plough- 
men were then requested to draw their first fur- 
rows, which when done, they were then request- 
ed to be ready, and atthe word given, start and 
see who could plough out their land first; they 
did so, and at the expiration of 32 minutes, my 
plough had finished the land it was placed in ; 
then the ploughs were all stopped. Inrunning the 
first furrows, some of the ploughmen went con- 
siderably crooked, which will account for the 
difference in the measurement of the perform- 


ance.) 

The measurement was taken in three places, 
15 paces from each end and midway ; of which 
we took the average, and found that Brown’s land 
measured from out to out 21 feet 3 inches, that 
there was left inthe middle still to plough 5 feet 
8 inches, which makes the quantity ploughed by 
Brown only 15 feet 7 inches, instead of 21 feet 8 
inches, thatis 39 per cent more, than he actual- 
ly ploughed. Hinks’ land measured from out to 
out 16 feet 6 inches, and there was left in the 
middle still to plough 10 inches, which makes 





ly to be considered, such a form as indicatesa] By g reference to the report of the Committee 
peculiar propensity to fatten, and to produce ajoy Agricultural Implements, Machines, &c. &c. at 


the quantity ploughed by Hinks 15 feet 8 inches 
instead of 17 feet 34 inches—the work done by 





quantity of wool. the Cattle Show, No. 2, of Maryland, held on|my plough was 17 feet 44 inches, instead of 19 
6th. $15 for the best Boar or Sow. the two last days in May last, with a proper ex- feet 6 inches, so that by measurement, the 
operation was thus: Brown 15 feet 7 inches— 





7th. $15 for the best Plough, for two or more/planation, it will be easily understood, that there . ‘ : 
horses—easiness of draft, next to the depth andjdid a very material mistake occur—in the mea-!Hinks, 15 feet 8 inches—Davis, 17 feet 44 inch- 
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es—thatis, that the operation of my plough, in 
$2 minutes of time, was worth 11 5-10 per cent. 
more than the operation of Brown’s plough. 

By the report of the Committee it is stated, 
that the ploughs each cut and turned 1 foot wide 
and 6 inches deep—Brown and Hinks’ teams, 
ploughed each 14 furrows—my team ploughed 
16 furrows, so that if we measure by this rule, 
we shall findthat Brown and Hinks ploughed 14 
feet each, and that my plough turned 16 feet, 
that is about 124per cent more. There is ano- 
ther subject that those who feel an interest in this 
matter should be made acquainted with ; that is, 
that one of my horses was not in condition for 
such an experiment ; he was in such condition, 
that he could not walk as fast asa plough horse 
should, until he had considerable exercise, in con- 
sequence of which, when Brown’s and Hinks’ 
teams had each ploughed 4 furrows, my team had 
ploughed only three; when their teams had 

loughed 4 furrows more, that is, 8 furrows each, 
in all, my team had ploughed 8 furrows also ; 
after that, my team gained, when they had each 
ploughed 6 furrows more, my team had ploughed 
eight—so that 1 do really believe, that if my 
team had been in proper condition, that my 
plough instead of performing only 114 per cent. 
more than Brown’s plough, would have perform- 
ed upwards of 20 per cent. more. 

Asit respects the draft, I believe that the dy- 
nanometer, or instrument by which that was tri- 
ed, was not correct. Because, when it was first 
attached to my plough, the plough run between 
two and three inches too deep, and was a heavy 
draft for the team ; it was then said to weigh 
500 pounds. I then made considerable alteration 
in the geers, and set the plough at the proper 
depth about 6 inches, it was still said to weigh 
about the same; but there must have been a great 
difference in the draft, I should think at least 50 
per cent. , , 

If any should think this statement incorrect, 
by going on the ground, they may make measure- 
ments and satisfy themselves ; let it be remem- 
bered, that after the expiration of 32 minutes, 
there was one furrow ploughed on the east side 
of Hinks’ land to finish it, and that there wastwo 
furrows ploughed all the way down on the east 
side of Brown’s land, and one chief part of the 
way, and one furrow on the west side ali the way 
up, and that there still remains about 1 foot 9 in- 
ches in the middle to plough. 

The above I believe tobe a fair statement of 
the measurement of the performance of the 
ploughs ; how it could have happened, that the 
‘two members of the Committee, John Marsh, 
and Roger Brooke, to whom the measurement of 
the performance was entrusted, could have been 
so much mistaken in their measurement, is for 
them to say, or others to judge, not for me, for 
{dont know. 

This exposition of the case, I believe to be 
due, sebenigrcomnpuait and family ; but to a large 

ortion of the Agricultural community; who 

yave had their attention turned towards my es- 

tablishment, with an expectation, of there find- 
ing some improvements in Implements of hus- 
bandry, that might tend to their advantage. 

Im order to satisfy the enquiry of the thous- 
ands who have read that report, and will read 
this exposition, I think it right for me to give a 
description of the Brown’s plough, for I have no 
doubt but that the expectations of many are 
raised considerably, and that ney, looking 
eut for something very superior. e Brown’s 

h is nothing more, nor less, than an old fash- 
, (what in this part of the country is called a 
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tosay, that this particular plough, had been fin- 
ished off ina very nice manner; that the share 
and coulter had been laid with steel, and ground 
very sharp, and that the moulding part of the 
plough had been tallowed all over, how much ad- 
vantage that might be, I cannot say, I have no 
doubt but it would be some. The committee in 
theirreport goonand say. ‘* Those were the only 
‘“* ploughs fairiy in competition, and which came 
‘“« fully under the observation of the committee— 
“ other ploughs were turned in however, more 
“ for the satisfaction of the owners, than for in- 
‘“‘ spection, and the performance in general was 
‘‘ remarkably fine, and the work in all cases done 
“with great neatness and expedition. It is due to 
“* Mr. Davis, to say, that his plough is plain and 
“* simple, and of course cheap, and from appear- 
“ance, not liable to get out of order easily.” 
Now, to sum upthe case, it appears to stand 
thus; that in the operation my f/ough exceeded 
Brown’s plough 114 per cent—that his team must 
have been the best—that in the price my plough 
is $1 less than the Brown’s plough—Now I will 
appeal to the great Agricultural Society of Mary- 
land whether Iam not fairly entitled to the pre- 
mium offered for the best plough, at their last 


cattle show and fair. 
GIDEON DAVIS. 
Manufacturer. 


George Town, D. C. 
8th mo. 27th 1822, 


N.B. These measurements have been taken, by 
men disinterested, and well qualified for such a 
task, with whose measurements mine agree. 
Friend J. S. SKINNER. 

I have also forwarded an extract of a letter 
that I received from Gen.,Thomas Pinckney, 
President of the Farmers Society of Pendleton 
County, South Carolina, in which I presume thee 
will feel some interest. I only extracted what 
relates tothe subject with which thee was ac- 
quainted. 


Pendleton County, (S. C.) 
June 20th, 1822. 


GiprEon Davis, 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry that circumstances have 
been such as to oblige me to defer answering 
your letterso long—but we are so remote from a 
seaport, and the difficulties and length of time re- 
quired to get your ploughs up to our mountain 
country, prevented us from giving them a trial 
till the last meeting of our Farmers Society. I 
am happy to say the very respectable committee 
of gentlemen chosen to make a trial of about a 
dozen different ploughs from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, gave a preference to 
your small bar share. They thought the other 
equally good for lighter soils, but rather too large 
for our very stiff clays; the society have desired 
me to express their thanks to you. 
Yours, &c. 
THOMAS PINCKNEY, JR. 


Meridian Hill, August 20th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

Your favour of the 28th has been received, 
and I have given as much attention to the pa- 
per of Gideon Davis which it inclosed, as my 
public duties would allow. 

The error which he states to exist in the re- 
port of the committee, lays, according to his 
account, principally in the measurement of the 
ground ploughed. The error in the dynanome- 





1 barshare gh, withow any other im- 
Tahoe that Tree of, except the cast-iron 
mould board instead of wood. 





ter had it existed, is of little consequence as 
all the ploughs were tested by the same in- 


t would be right/strument, (and it was their comparative resis- 


tance only that it was wished to determine) but he 
is certainly mistaken, for I paid particular at- 
tention to that part of the test, and can sa 
with confidence that the result reported by the 
Committee is strictly correct—the vibration of 
the instrument was free, and any little variation 
in the depth or breadth of the furrow was in- 
stantly made manifest by the index. To this 
test, as I before observed, my attention was 
particularly directed, and to the frequent mea- 
surement of the depth of the furrow durin: 
the time that the ploughs were in motion, to 
see that the ploughmen ran the proper depth. 
They were allowed to plough any width they 
pleased, provided they turned the sod fairly 
over, and it was only during the test of the 
draft by the instrument, that they were limit- 
ed to a foot wide, and six inches deep; there- 
fore Gideon Davis’s estimate of the work done 
by furrows, allowing a foot to each, is not cor- 
rect. How far he is correct in his measurement 
of the width I am unable to say, for the ground 
was not measured by me. It was as much as 
I could do to attend to the draft and ploughing. 
John Marsh and Roger Brooke, two highly res- 
pectable men of the Society of friends were, as 
Gideon Davis states, entrusted with the mea- 
surement, and the statement in the report was 
taken from their minutes. I observed that 
they appeared to be very particular, and I can 
know no reason for believing that they would 
have any motive for introducing into the re- 
port any thing not strictly correct. ‘They ap- 
peared to be very exact, and I believe they 
were really so. 


If Gideon Davis’s horses were not good, the 
Committee were surely not blamable on that 
account ; and if any of the ploughs were in bet- 
ter order, or greased, or steel pointed, the 
Committee had no right to object thereto. 
They were appointed to test ploughs, not hor- 
ses, and were bound to decide on such as chose 
to. enter the field, be their condition what it 
might ; and whether the winning plough was 
“ald fashioned” or new fashioned was not a 
subject of inquiry, the actual performance was 
all they had to look to. It appeared to be 
the universal sentiment that the performance 
of Mr.. Brown’s plough was. very far superior 


jto any other on the field, and I then thought, 


and still think, that the premium was fairly 
awarded to it. I have since been told that there 
was previously a similar competition between 
Brown and Davis, at or in the neighbourhood 
of Brookville, and that Mr. Brown then took 
the premium. If this was the case I cannot 
see how Gideon Davis can charge our Com- 
mittee with unfairness or claim for his plough 
the premium with more propriety tham he 
could claim the premium at Brookville, or reflect 
on the Committee of the Montgomery coun- 
ty ran In conclusion I must say that I believe 
Gideon Davis’s a very fine plough, and from 
the explanations he gave me asto his manner 
of making them in stocks, I think it likely 
there would be great uniformity in all of them. 
What one would perform, I think it likely al! 
would perform, and whether this is the case 
with all the ploughs of Mr. Brown’s make, or 
of the make of any of the others who exhi- 
bited ploughs on the occasion, I am unable to 
say—his plough also I should think in the long 
run would be a very cheap one, as there is 
very little wrought iron about it, and it would 
be seldom necessary to send it to the shop. 





With great respect, 
Your ob't serv’t, 
D. PORTER 
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ENGLISH CATTi.E—account of Mr. Cilay’s better, so asto produce more meat on the ood 
importation—communicated at the request of parts. Animals which are ill made, are difficult 
the Editor, to be made matter of record, in the to keep in good order, because they cannot 
American Farmer. struggle for subsistence as well asthose which are 


“frimum mobdite”—that is March and Septem- 
ber. Was such an establishment in action, 
there is not a gentleman or liberal farmer, but 
would aid much to its success, and would cheer- 


ASHLAND, 19th August, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 


Your letter under date the 11th ultimo, reached | 


Lexington, whilst I was absent from home, on a 
visit toone of our watering places, and on that 
account there has arisen some delay in my an- 


swer. lreceived the portraits by mail, shortly af 


ter Iaddressed youon the subject of them. 

You request some account of my imported 
Euglish Cattle, which I give with great pleasure. 
In 1816, I wrote to my friend, Peter Irving at 
Liverpool, the brother of our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Washington Irving, and requested him 
to purchase for me two pair of English Cattle, 
one of the beef and the other of the milk breed. 
I gave him a carte blanche, both as to price and 


races. He took great pains to satisfy himself of} 


the best breeds in the kingdom, by a resort to 
allthe means of information at his command ; 
and he became convinced that the Hereford reds 


was the best, as combining in themselves thel dant routine of fruits,’ roots, and vegetables.| 


'But the object with many judicious persons, who} 


three great qualities, beef, milk and draught, 
which it is desirable that cattle should possess.— 
Accordingly he caused to be selected and pur- 
chased for me, in January 1817, twopair of that 


breed of cattle. Two of them were two year-|); 


olds, and the other two yearlings ; the sum of! 
their cost was £105 steriing. They were ship- 
ped at Liverpool, in March 1817, on board the 
same ship, which imported the English Cattle, 
for some gentlemen in this neighbourhood, an ac- 
count ot which you have already published, but 
that was altogether accidental, there having been 
no concert whatever between those gentlemen 
and me, in making our respective importations. 
They were received by Messrs. McDonald and 


well built. 
/you how my cattle turn out, 
With gréat respect, 
Iam your obedient servant, 
H. CLAY. 
J. S. Skrywer, Esq. 
ae 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE— 
SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
sates Perguimino, N. C. August, 1822. 
IR 





son. 
jplaces be clothed with fruitful verdure ; or- 
chards and gardens yield their various and abun- 


are remote from good nurseries, is the ac- 
quiring good seed; the difficulty in getting 
it, the uncertainty of its goodness, and the 
ability of being imposed on, makes them 
cautious, 
culture, and best method of saving the seed re- 
quire to be known. I will through the medium 
of your valuable paper, suggest a means by 


{which societies, and individuals engaged in the 


farming interest may communicate with more 
advantage than has hitherto ever beendone. In 
the first place let every Agricultural Society 
immediately establish a nursery for the raising 





Ridgely, in April or May 1817, and I immedi- 
ately upon hearing of their landing in the United! 
States, despatched a messenger for them. He! 
brought them about one hundred and fifty miles} 
from Baltimore into the State of Virginia, and 
owing tothe great heat of the season and the 
wearing away of their hoofs, he was obliged to 
leave them there to rest, until the weather be- 
came cooler ; so that it was late in August before 
they reached Kentucky. One of the bulls died! 
on his way from Baltimore to Virginia, from over 
feeding on red clover. Estimating the first cost 
of the cattle, and ail incidental charges from 
the time they were purchased in England, until 
I received them in Kentucky, and charging the 
three survivors with what was lost by the death 
of their companion, those three have come to 
me at five hundred dollars each. My cattle are 
very beautiful, fine form, symmetry and color.— 
They are all without exception, a deep red, white 
faces, white under the belly, at the tip end of 
the tail andonone or more of the feet. As Ihave 
generally parted with the young, I am not able yet 
te pronounce, with certainty, whether they will 
realize the high expectations, which were enter- 
tained of them by my friend, Mr. Irving; but I 
eee he has not been deceived as to their qua- 
ities. 

We have been for some years breeding in this 
State, very extensively, from some English Cat- 
tle, imported forty or forty-five years ago, by, I 
believe, Mr. Gough, of Maryland, and Mr. Miller 
Virginia. ‘This race of cattle attains a larger 


size, than any of those of the late importations 
which we have made. The latterdo not, however, 
want size, and the circumstance of their being 
smaller than the descendants of the old importa- 
tion is abundantly compensated by their having 
less bone, being greatly superior in symmetry, 
and distributing their flesh on the carcase much 





of the most valuable plants and seeds. Second- 
ly, put up all kinds of garden seeds in small 
parcels, folded up with printed directions res- 
pecting time, culture, method, &c. &c. which 
may be sealed with the Society’s Seal. The 
seeds being thus’ enclosed and sealed, would 


prevent any peculation; and the purchasers! 


would buy with more confidence; small seeds 
might be put upin ounces, &c. Peas, beans, &c, 
in pints, &c. Some might be assorted in light box- 


es for gentlemen containing every kind; andsome! 


in the same manner of the most useful for small 
farmers. Thirdly a small covered wagon might 
then be fitted out, lined inside with small draw- 
ers to contain the seed, &c. The brims at 
bottom might on their top contain a matrass. 
A portable stove also, for damp weather, might 
be very useful. Such vehicles under the care of 
two steady men; might repair and almost coun- 
teract all the ills that ever escaped Pandoras’ 
box. One of these men should be well acquaint- 
ed with oudding, grafting, &c. Thus might we 
very soon have many: of the northern fruits in- 
troduced into the southern climes; and vice 
versa. As buds and grafts might thus have a 
direct and ready conveyance. Such persons 
might also be furnished with the most useful 
agricultural books, prints of small light models 
of all the best and most economical agricultu- 
ral machines, which would be furnished by the 
manufactures, or patentees; as thev also could 
allow them a small premium for orders thus re- 
ceived. Such machinery could then be forward- 
ec to the nearest seaport in trading vessels. 
There are in North Carolina six circuits of the 
superiour court; and it is more than probable, 
that a load of seeds might be disposed of in 
each circuit; by attending the same, considera- 
ble knowledge would be elicited, and much cor- 
rect information obtained. The time too very 


I may, at some future period, inform 


\A PLAN FOR THE DISSEMINATION OF 


The utility, and great benefit derived from 
Agricultural books, and Societies, are now quite; 
‘established in the minds of every reflecting per- 
And now may the field smile; the dreary: 


The soil requisite, the manner of 


fully give 100 per cent advance, on first rate 
seeds thus brought to his farm, or at the Court 
House, where he could have occular demon- 
stration of the great benefit to be derived from 
such an intercourse while each would be anx- 
ious to send back some of their superfiuities to in- 
crease the general stock. This would give men 
the greatest taste for agricultural improve- 
ments, and tend much to the raising and increas- 
ing of Agricultural Societies. Numbers who are 
too remote to attend, might join themselves to 
some society by subscription; and thus lay the 
foundation for improvement in the union and 
means that such societies would then have. In- 
deed the wealth, prosperity, and comfort, of eve- 
ry individual would be improved by such means, 
and a great national good effected. Thesystem 
of agriculture thoroughly understood, and more 
thought of the man, whoshould raise the greatest 
quantity of food on the smallest piece of ground, 
jthan of the wild ambition of those who aim to 
cultivate the most thousands of cornu hills, crop 
or no crop. 

, North Carolina labours under the disadvan- 
‘tage, of being more remote from intercourse 
,and improvement, than her sister states. But too 
{much praise cannot be given to the fair sex of this 
jsection of the Union, who are not only daily 
‘employed at the wheel or loom, and their other 
|Many avocations, but to them, generally belong 
‘the management of the garden, and indefatiga- 
lble are they to the extent of their knowledge. 
‘With what pleasure will they, through your in- 
structions, be enabled to furnish green peas, as- 
_paragus, &c. halfthe summer on theirtables ; rad- 
‘dishes, sallads, &c. the season through; and other 
‘delicious roots and vegetables, that are yet un- 
‘known, or the things of a day, may hereafter 
‘load with health the Rustic Board, and by their 
isalubrious tendency counteract the effects of a 
\too general living on salt provisions, 

| Now sir, the agricultural world would be much 
‘benefitted by such establishments, which after two 
or three years might be superceded, orthe necess- 
ity not so immediate. 1 would recommend to 
to you, sir, to take the lead in fitting out 
lsomething of the kind, as you have all the 
means, and possess that “amor patria”—which 
vou are now constantly shewing in the Ameri- 


can Farmer. 
LIZEUR, 





Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 
— 7) _—- 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ENGLISH METHOD OF CURING BACON, 
Mr. SKINNER, 

About twelve months ago, or perhaps more, 
two very pleasing communications were inserted 
lin your highly valued paper, teaching us how 
ito save our bacon, and should it ever be my 
lot to take charge of that very interesting 
branch of domestic economy, (for as yet I 
am only a consumer) the information therein 
contained will be attentively perused, and so far 
as the receipts of the adepts are not incon- 
sistent, will be strictly adhered to. They are 
both, no doubt, the result of experience, and 
whoever should be doomed to dine with either 
of the gentiemen I am persuaded would not have 
cause to regret that their kind host had admin- 
istered any other than his own favourite pre- 
scription in the curing of his hams, and it is more 
than probable such is the excellencies of both, 
that as strong a party could be formed to sus- 








seasonable for travelling and dispersing of this 
a » 





tain and advocate the merits of each particular 
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system, as is now to be found through the coun-| 
try in support of the “ hockside,” and its oppo-) 
site—or in other words the Maryland and Virgi-| 
nia side. Every man of reflection, and who looks’ 
decft (more especially if he should belong to. 
that very knowing and respectable family, the, 
Croakers,) must see that this is bringing about a) 
“bone” of contention which is one day or other) 
to set these two sister states by the ears—as| 
the Missouri question, has recently done with | 
more of the same happy family. To be Hock- 
ites and anti-hockites will one day (no doubt 
distant) be the badge of distinction like the 
White and Red Rose of York and Lancaster. 
Pardon this digression, and return to the sub- 
ject—whilst we have been instructed and pleas- 
ed by the communications from both the gen- 
tlemen, it was thought that it would not be other- 
wise than appropriate to detail a conversation with 
an English dealer (to use his own phrase) in 
pigs, a native of Hampshire now resident in Bal- 
timore, who states that the part of England 
from whence he came was above all other parts 
distinguished for the curing of bacon, and that 
the process by which this excellence was ef- 
fected is by singing or burning the hair instead 
of taking it off by scalding, in the way that we 
are accustomed to pursue, and that so much 
the more was the singed bacon esteemed, that 
it would command from four to five and six 
shillings more in the hundred than that which 
was cleansed in the ordinary way by scalding ; 
and when my informant left England, which 
was about three years since, that cleansed by 
scalding, commanded 78 shillings, and the sin- 
ged 84 shillings the hundred. He represented 
the mode of cleaning to be very simple. The 
hog having become perfectly dry after it is 
killed, place it upon the ground ora board, co- 
ver it over with straw and set it on fire, and 
after burning the hair quite off, at the same 
time taking especial care not to burn the skin, 
it should then be hung up and swept clean, 
and scraped gently, so as to avoid breaking 
the skin ; after it has been washed down, it is 
to be opened and cleansed within, &c. My 
narrator stated another peculiarity of no great 
consequence, and not having it is believed any 
effect upon the quality of the article in ques- 
tion; yet as at variance with our mode it is 
mentioned. The Hampshire practice is to cure 
the shoulder, middling and gammon; united in 
this form there would necessarily be less rust 
or outside.* Now I confess myself ata loss for 
a reason shewing why this singing operation 
should improve the bacon. Yet as it was sta- 
ted to me as a received fact, and that there 
must be the difference the price denotcs, I 
thought it would not be foreign from the object 
of your paper to throw it to the public, that 
the knowmg ones, and the curious, if they 
thought proper might amuse themselves with 
reasoning into causes, or make experiments to 
establish or controvert facts Because the pe- 
culiarity in the curing of English hams is re- 
lated, it is not to be inferred that I have ever 
been prevailed upon to believe for a moment 
that an English ham can be brought in com- 
parison with one of our own curing—true itis 
to taste an English ham has never been my lot, 
neither have I ever been favoured with a cut 





* There seems to be good reason in this—esfie- 
cially as some good judges recommended to salt 
it on boards, and to let every thing drain off. 
On the other hand our old friend Sylvanus, 
who has got to be authority on this subject, says, 
that middlings, shoulders and hams, shonid re- 
main in salt, and smoked different periods of time 


‘England. Vet such is the fact, it does not wound 








of the roast beef and 








plum pudding of ‘Old 


my feelings to confess that the latter two dish- 
es are superior to ourown. But to acknowledge 
their hams equal to ours would be giving up 
every thing, and such is the estimate placed 
upon our supposed preeminence in this particu- 
lar, that I doubt whether there is not manya 
merry landlady, who proud of her renown for 
curing bacon, and whose dish fills with essence 
at the first incision, would not think it more 
reasonable “ to give up the fisheries” than to 
give up the question of supremacy in the 
curing of hams. Sure it is that the superior 
excellence of an English over a Maryland 
ham cannot be acknowledged without having 


been first tasted by 
“ RUSIN URBE.” 
August 28th, 1822. 
—< 0 —ar— 
SILK WORMS. 

The Editors of the Gazette have been fa- 
voured with a translation of some remarks on 
the Raising of Silk Worms, grounded upon the 
experiments of the writer. 

From these experiments it appears that the 
raising of Silk Worms is not only very sim- 
ple but attended with little labour, and does 
not divert the hardy hands of men from the 
work of their fields, as women, girls and boys 
may be advantageously employed in spreading 
the leaves of the white mulberry tree, which 1s 
aii the nourishment the Silk Worm requires. 

Shortly after the declaration of independence, 
many of the ladies of Philadelphia turned their 
attention to raising silk works at their own 
homes, and they wore gowns of silk of their 
own raising ; and to this day, rows of the mul- 
berry are still standing in the vicinity of that 
city. Numerous causes could be here enumera- 
ted why the good work was not persevered in. 
But the object of the writer is, to induce thou- 
sands, who cannot be more profitably employ- 
ed, to re-commence, or start anew, in one o 
the most delightful pursuits—and for this pur- 
pose gives the following experiment. 

In the first week of May, when the leaves of 
the mulberry began to expand, the writer, 
who resides about two miles from Philadelphia, 
took out of a china tureen, a paper upon which 
the butterflies of the preceding year had laid 
their eggs. ‘The tureen had remained untouch- 
ed ina closet of an upper room on the north 
side of the house, where there had been no fire. 
The paper of eggs was opened before an open 
window, in order to ascertain whether they 
would hatch by the simple action of the atmos- 
phere, without the aid of artificial heat. Be- 
tween the 5th and 8th of the month, more 
worms, not larger than ants, were hatched, than 





he could keep with the small quantity of mul- 
berry trees he had been able to collect. 


closed with ten windows, and Chinese blinds, a 
wire 10 feet by 4 was prepared. The worms at- 
tached themselves to the branches of mulberry 
laid on the paper where they had hatched, 
and then deposited on the wire frame. An ex- 
tent of about 18 inches square was at first suffi- 
cient to contain the whole of the worms. The 
fresh leaves were distributed to them with a 
free hand. Their growth was so rapid, that in 
less than a week they occupied the whole of 
the frame! In the fourth week they were too 
crowded, Signs of their coming to maturity 


were visible—small sticks and brush were ar- 


In the piazza fronting the south, wainscoated,} 
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the Cattle Show that day, which attracted the 
attention and admiration of the members of the 
Agricultural society. A week after, the crop 
was gathered, and thoroughly smoked in a bar- 
rel with brimstone, which killed the larva of 
the worm, when it is metamorphosed into a 
butterfly, and perforates the ball in coming 
out. The balls were then preserved that the 
silk might be spun at leisure. 

In cutting open a ball of the preceding year, 
the dead worm was found to be as dry as pow- 
der, and by rubbing it between the fingers, fell 
to dust, while the ball was free of stain. In 
five weeks a crop of 25 pounds of silk was ga- 
thered as good in all respects, as any ever rais- 
ed in the South of France or Italy, from worms 
raised in a piazza, with no other check to the 
free operation of the air, than what was occa- 
sioned by the Chinese blinds, the sashes having 
been left open; which proves, that the climate 
of our middle states is favourable to the raising 
of silk worms. 

The writer on this subject supposes, that im- 
mense quantities of the cods or raw silk may be 
raised in this country, as well as cotton, and 
sent abroad to be spun; thereby producing no 
contemptible source of revenue. 

He also offers the opinion, that better 
goods can be obtained from France and Italy, 
and at acheaper rate, by sending them our na- 
live cods. 

A friend has promised us a paper on the sub- 
ject of the silk worm. Should he see this it 
may remind him of it. Epit. A. M. Far. 


eee ee 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Boston, Sefitember 27, 1822. 





Dear Sir, 

Ihave this moment returned from the Wor- 
cester Cattle Show—the exhibition of Stock was 
considered very fine—the working cattle are su- 
perior to any a ever exhibited in Massachu- 
etts before—the town of Worcester alone turned 
out 125 yokeof oxen, all attached to one chain— 
altogether, there were exhibited about 300 yoke 
of oxen. Col. Powell of Pennsylvania and Dr. 
Stewart of Baltimore, were there, and expressed 
themselves highly pleased. Mr. Stephen Wil- 
liams’ improved short horned Bull was much ad- 
mired. But I do not think him equal to Col. 
Lloyd’s Champion. 

Many of your Eastern friends were at the 
Show. Mr. Parsons’ stock, Holderness, obtained 
the first premium. You are confidently expect- 
ed atthe Brighton Show, and Capt. Winship tells 
me, from the entries already made, that there will 
be a good exhibition. I hope you will find it con- 
venient to attend. 


THE PARMWBB, 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1822, 

















PRICES CURRENT.—corrRECTED WEEKLY. 

Red wheat, $1 27 tol 31—White do., $1 35 to 
1 45—Corn, 55 cts, for new, 60 to 65 cts for old— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cts—Rye, 65 cts—Flour from 
the wagons, $6 374 to 6 50—Shad, No.1. trim- 
med, $7 50 to $8—No, 2, $5 50 to $7—No. 1, 
untrimmed, $7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrings, No. 1, 
$3 25 to 337—No. 2, $3 to 312—Beef, Northern 
mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. 





ranged for them to climb and work upon. By 
the 3d of June, they had so far advanced in 





according to their thickness—Epit, A. M. Far. 


spinning, that a sample of silk was exhibited at| 


$9 to $9 75—Hams, 12 to 15 cts.—middlings, 10 t: 
11 cents.—Other articles sameas last report. 
TOBACCO—Nosales, very dull. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips, 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 218.) ' 


MULBERRY.—MORUS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Moneécia Tetandria 
lass. 


That the mulberry-tree is a native of other 
arts of Asia besides China and Persia, we 
ave the authority of the Bible, where, in the 

2d book of Samuel, we read that David came 
upon the Philistines, and smote them over 
against the mulberry-trees. Again, in the 
Psalms, we read, ‘He destroyed their vines 
with hailstones, and their mulberry-trees with 
frost.” 

This fruit was first brought from Persia in- 
to Greece and Rome, and was more esteem- 
ed by the Romans, even intheir most luxuri 
ous days, than any other fruit. 

Ovid has celebrated this tree in his story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe :— 








The berries, stain’d with blood, began to show 
A dark complexion, and forgot their snow ; 
While, fatten’d with a flowing gore, the root 
Was doom’d for ever to a purple fruit. 

The pray’r which, dying, Thisbe had preferr’d, 
Both gods and parents with compassion heard: 
The whiteness of the mulberry soon fled, 

And, rip’ning, sadden’d in a dusky red. 

Pliny observes (book xv. c. 24,) that “ there 
is no other tree that was so neglected by the 
wit of man, either by grafting, or in giving it 
names, except that of making the fruit large 
and fair.” ‘* At Rome,” he continues, “ we 
make a difference between the mulberries of 
Ostia and those of Tusculum.” This author 
observes, in his xvit# book c. 25, that, “of all 
the cultivated trees, the muiberry is the last 
that buds, and which it never does until the 
cold weather is past; and was therefore called 
the wisest of all the trees; but when it begins 
to put forth buds, it dispatches the business in 
one night, and that with so much force, that 
their breaking forth may be evidently heard.” 

The mulberry was much used in medicine 
by the Romans, particularly for the disease® off 
the mouth, the windpipe, the uvula, and the 
stomach. The leaves and the roots were also 
used medicinally by them. (Pliny, 6. xxiii. 
ce. 17.) ; 

The mulberry-tree is stated to have been in- 
troduced to this country in the year 1548, and 
it is said that it was first planted at Sion House, 
where the original trees still thrive, andewhich 
I have seen since the first part of this work 
has been put to press. The interior of these 
trees is so entirely decayed, that the timber has 
so far returned to its native earth that it will 
crumble in the hand; yet its branches, that are 
supported by props, are so well nourished by 
means of the bark, that the fruit and the foli- 
age appear as luxuriant as those of the youngest 
trees: astrong proof of the durability of the 
mulberry-tree in this country. The first Duke 
of Northumberland said he could trace these 
trees back three centuries. 

This fruit is mentioned by Tusser, in 1557, 
and by Gerard in 1597, who notices both the 
white and the black mulberry, and says they 
grow in sundry gardens in England: he adds, 
“that in Italy they do maintain great woods 
and groves of them, that their silk-worms may 
feed thereon.” ; 





The planting of mulberry-trees was much 
encouraged by King Jamesthe First, about the 
year 1605; but parties running so high at that 
period, the attention of the nation was occup!- 
ed on political affairs; and the procuring of silk 
in England was neglected, and has never since 
been attempted, although the mulberry-tree has 
been found to thrive exceedingly well, and the 
silk-worms to spin as well as in any other part 
of the world. The mulberry-trees are now 
alive, and bearing fruit in many parts of the 
couutry, that were planted in the time of James 
the First, which is a proofof their durability. 
I have lately seen a mulberry-tree, of the nigra 
species, which is supposed to be one of the 
oldest in England, in the garden of the Rev. 
Dr. Crumbie, adjoining Greenwich Park ; and, 
notwithstanding its neglected and dilapidated 
state, it is one ofthe greatest curiosities I have 
seen in the shape of a fruit-tree in this coun- 
try. It thyows out ten large branches so near 
the earth, that it has the appearance of half a 
score of large trees rather than of one; and 
notwithstanding many of the projecting branches 
have been sawed off, stillit completely covers 
a circumference of 150 fect; and although the 
elder-trees have fixedtheir abode in some parts 
of the trunk, and other parts are covered with 
ivy, yet it continues to give shoots as vigor- 
ous as the youngest tree, and produces the fi- 
nest mulberries in England. It is a regular 
bearer ; and the gardener assured me that he 
gathered more than eighty quarts a week du- 
ring the season. 

It is observed in Evelyn’s Sylva, that this tree 
possesses the peculiar property of breeding no 
vermin, neither does it harbour any caterpillar 
except the silk-worm. The fruit, when ripe, 
stains the hands; but when unripe, is a good 
cleanser. 


It is one of the latest trees to blossom, and 
one of the earliest to ripen its fruit ; which, 
when ripe, is of a cooling aperient nature, but 
quite of an opposite quality when unripe, being 
a strong astringent; and it has been already ob- 
served to harbour no insects, yet it is the pecu- 
liar food of a voracious worm. 

The root of the mulberry-tree has an acrid 
bitter taste ; it is powerful in its effects ; and has 
been used with great advantage against worms, 
particularly the tape-worm. The juice of this 
fruit, mixed with cider, is esteemed the best of 
all the English vinous liquors. 

Miller mentions eight varieties of this agree- 
able fruit; which appears to be again duly ap- 
preciated at the dessert, as I find it is cultiva- 
ted in a hothouse belonging to T. A. Knight, 
Esq., who, I believe, is the first person that has 
attempted to force this excellent berry. In the 
garden of Thos. Wm. Coke, Esq. M. P. at 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, there are two mulberry- 
trees trained to a trellis, upon a south wall. 
These trees are about 16 feet high, and the 
lateral extent of the branches of one of them 
is upwards of 94 feet, and the other exceeds 97 
feet. They have been planted about 30 years ; 
and it is found that the fruit is much larger 
than that produced on standard trees, and their 
time of maturity much earlier, and affording an 
abundant succession from the middle of July 
until October. They are pruned twicea year, 
leaving spurs of two inches long, which, at the 
winter pruning, are shortened to about an inch 
in length. It is both acommon and a bad prac- 


tice to make grass-plats under mulberry-trees, 
by this means retarding the ripening of the 
fruit by the coolness of the grass; whereas the 
heat reflected from the earth would greatly pro- 
jmote the ripening. 


The mulberry must have been a most valua- 

ble tree to the Persians and Chinese in anci- 
ent times, on account of it’s leaves feeding the 
silk-worms, which enabled them to supply all 
the known world with silk, the price of which, 
in Europe, was an equal weight of pure gold, 
even as late as Justinian’s time, A. D. 526. Ma- 
dame de Genlis gives the invention of silks to 
the Chinese ; she relates in her work, (La Bo- 
tanique, Historique et Littéraire) that the Em- 
press Siling Chi, wife to Hoamti, was desired 
by that emperor to examine the silk-worms, and 
endeavour to turn their web to some useful pur- 
pose, which she did, after various trials and 
experiments; and by feeding them with mul- 
berry-leaves, she discovered the means of wind- 
ing the silks, and the making of silk stuffs, which 
she embroidered with flowers and birds. Vol- 
tair states, that the valuable insect that produ- 
ces the silk, is originally from China, from 
whence it was carried into Persia, though not 
until very late, together with the art of weay- 
ing the down in which it is enveloped. 
Should a few spirited land-proprietors make 
the experiment of grubbing up their hedge- 
rows, and planting fences of muiberry-trees, I 
have nodoubt but that in afew years they would 
reap as great a profit from their hedges as from 
their corn. It would find immediate employ 
for many labourers, and would in time require 
the assistance of thousands of the lower classes 
to gather the leaves and attend to the breeding 
and feeding of the silk-worms, the winding of 
the silk, &c.: indeed, the whole process is cal- 
culated as an employ for the aged and the infirm, 
who, being unable to do laborious work, must 
now, of necessity, add to the weight of the pa- 
rochial taxes. Iam fully of opinion that it would be 
the foundation of apermanent reduction in the poor 
rates, which must continue to augment, unless 
employ be found equal to the increase of the 
population. It is worthy of notice that the trees, 
which are planted for the feeding of the silk- 
worms, are seldom suffered to grow to a height 
to injure the land; but they are kept as shrubs 
or espaliers. The great nurseries of mulber- 
ry plants, in the plain of Valencia, in Spain, are 
produced from seeds obtained by rubbing a rope 
of esparts with ripe mulberries, and then bu- 
rying the rope two inches under ground. As 
the young plants come up, they are drawn and 
transplanted; the trees are afterwards set ‘out 
in rows in the fields, and pruned once in two 
years. 

It is now 2,143 years since wrceught silks were 
first introduced into Greece from Persia; and 
about forty-nine years afterwards the Grecians 
obtained them from India. 

In Rome a law was passed by the senate in 
the reign of Tiberius, torSidding men to debase 
themselves by wearing silk, as being fit only 
for women. 

Heliogabalus was the first Roman that wore 
a garment all silk, which must have been about 
the year 220, A. D. The Emperor Aurelia- 
nus, who died in 275, denied his empress a 
robe of silk, because it was too dear. In the 
year 555 some monks, who had been in India, 
brought some eggs of the silk-worm to Constan- 
tinople, where, im time, they produced raw 
silk, which was manufactured at Athens, Thebes, 
Corinth, &c. 

Charlemagne sent Offa, king of Mercia, a 
present of a belt, and two silken vests, in the 
year 780, which is the earliest account we 
have of silk being seen in this country. 

In 1130 the Sicilians were taught to breed 
silk-worms, and to spin and weave silk ; from 
whence the art was carried to Italy, Spain, and 





the south of France. Some noblemen’s ladies 


wore silk mantles at a ball given at Kenilworth 
Castle, in Warwickshire, in 1286; and it was 
worn by the English clergy in 1554. 

Stockings made of silk were first worn by 
Henry the Second, of France, in 1543; and in 
1549 mulberry-trees were propagated through 
all France ; and the breeding of silk-worms was 
much encouraged by Henry the Fourth of that 
country. 

Henry the Eighth of England received a few 
pair of silk stockings from Spain ; but knit silk 
stockings were not known until they were made 
by Mrs. Montague, who ee Ig the first pair 
to Queen Elizabeth. Thus silk has gradually 
come into use, and it is now so common in 
this country, that it would be difficnlt to find a 
female servant in the streets of London, or any 
part of the kingdom, who had not some portion 
of her dress composed of silk. 

The alba, or white mulberry, is a native of 
China. 

The nigra, or black mulberry, is the tree of 
the largest size, and the fruit is of a blackish 
red colour, and from it a good wine is made: 
this variety is a native of Persia. 

The rubra, or red mulberry, is a native of 
Virginia. 

The Japan mulberry-tree is called Pajyrife- 
ra, from the bark of which a kind of paper is 
made. 

The mulberry-tree’s seldom producing fruit 
until it has arrived at a considerable age, has 
been much against it’s cultivation; but it is 
now discovered, that by grafting it from the 

trees, or, to use a common phrase, putting 
an old head on young shoulders, it soon becomes 


fruitful. 


NECTARINE.—AMYGDALUS, MUC- 
PERSCEA. 


dn Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Mono- 
gynia Class. 

This fruit is thought to have derived it’s 
name from Nectar, a beverage supposed to be 
drunk by the heathen gods. 

It is a‘native of Persia, and was brought into 
this country, with the peach, about the year 
1524, It does not appear at that time to have 
been distinguished by any name distinct from 
other peaches of which it is a species, as Ge- 
rard was living when it was first obtained, and 
published his History of Plants about thirty-five 
years later, wherein he describes four kinds of 
peaches, and says, “they are set and planted in 

ns and vineyasds: I have them all in my 
garden,” continues he, “ with many other sorts,” 
which shows there was a variety when first in- 
troduced. He mentions one kind of peach which 
to have beertthe Nectarine, Persica ru- 
éra. “The fruit of peaches,” says Gerard, 
“of this sort, be round, of a red colour on the 
outside: the meat likewise about the stone is of 
a gallant red colour. These kinds of peaches 
are very like to wine in taste, anc therefore 
marvellous pleasant.” 

Pliny says, of all the peaches, the one most 
admired in Rome is that named Duracina, from 
the solid substance of the meat; which seems 
to agree with the pyre | of the nectarine, the 
principal distinction of which, from other peach 
es, consists in the firmness and fineness of it’s 
pulp. it’s superiour flavour, and smooth skin. 

here have been many instances of necta- 
rines having grown not only on peach-trees, 
tut on-branches bearing both beaches and nec- 
tarines, without either budding or grafting: 
whether this is owing to it’s being so nearly al- 
lied to the peach, or by the pollen of the nec- 
carine being conveyed by the bees or the wind, 
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I have not yet been able to ascertain, although 
this circumstance has occurred in the gardens 
of persons eminent for their knowledge of fruits, 
as witness Mr. Wilmot, of Isleworth; James 
Wyatt, Esq., Hounslow; William Gilpin, Esq., 
East Sheen ; and in the garden of the Earl of 
Landesborough, Yorkshire. 

Thompson has beautifully distinguished it from 
the common peach in his Seasons :— 


——_——— As I steal along the sunny wall, 
Where autumn basks with fruit empurpled deep, 
My pleasing theme continual prompts my thought; 
Presents the downy peach, the shining plum, 
The ruddy, fragrant nectarine; and, dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 


The flowers have an aromatic bitter taste, 
an@, when fresh, an infusion of half an ounce in 
water, ora drachm, when dry and sweetened 
with sugar, is a useful laxative for children. 
( Brookes, vol. 6.) 


OLIVE.—OLEA. 


In Botany, a Genus of the Diandria Monogy- 
nia Class. 


Of this tree we have very ancient mention, 
since it is related, in the Book of Genesis, that 
the dove which Noah sent out of the ark, re- 
turned with an olive leaf in it’s mouth, by wh‘ch 
he knew that the waters of the Deluge had aba- 
ted. Since this time the olive-branch has been 
usedas an emblem of peace by all civilized na- 
tions ; and itis observed that a green bough an- 
swers the same purpose amongst the most savage 
people in every partof the world. 

That the olive-tree was anciently very much 
esteemed by the Hebrews, is proved by the pa- 
rable of Jotham :— 

“The trees went forth ona time toanoint a 
king over them ; and they said to the olive-tree, 
Reign thou over us. But the olive-tree said un- 
to them, Should 1 leave my fatness, wherewith 
by me they honour God and man, and go to be 
promoted over other trees?”—Judges, chap. ix. 
verse 7. 

David also seems to have considered the 
olive as a blessing when he says, “‘ Thy children 
like the olive-branches round about thy table: 
Lo! thus shall the man be blessed that feareth 
the Lord.” 

The Grecians appear to have thought no less 
of this tree and it’s fruit than the Israelites. 
their fabulous histories, we are informed, that 
the gods having been called on to settle a dispute 
between Neptune and Minerva, arising from the 
desire of each of them to give name to the new 
city of Cecrops; they determined to give the 
preference tothe one who should produce the 
most beneficial gift to mankind. Neptune, stri- 
king the ground with his trident, created a horse ; 
but Minerva, by causing an olive-tree to spring 
from the earth, gained her point, and from her 
was the city called Athenz, now Athens, since 
the olive, the emblem of peace or agriculture, 
was much preferable to the horse, the symbol of 
war and bloodshed. Minerva and the Graces 
are also represented as crowned with olive- 
branches. 

A contribution of olives was given by all the 
Grecians who attended the Panathenzz, a fes- 
tival held at Athens in honour of Minerva. 
Those who excelled in any of the games during 


ee Se 

As to the soil of the olive-tree, we may con- 
clude, from several passages in Scripture, that 
it grew naturally in Syria; but particularly near 
Jerusalem, if we may judge by the Mount of 
Olives, so often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. It was first planted in Italy in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Servius Tullis, the 
sixth king of Rome; and in that very year 
was Nebuchadnezzar restored to his understand- 
ing and his kingdom, after having spent seven 
years among the beasts of the field. 

The olive seems to have been highly appre- 
ciated by the Romans; as Pliny says, “except 
the vine, there is not a tree bearing fruit of so 
great account as the olive. Fenestella informs 
us,” says this author, “that during the reign of 
Tarquenius Priscus, which was about the 183d 
year from the foundation of Rome, there were 
no olive-trees either in Italy, Spain, or Africa, 
which is a strong presumption that they grew 
originally only in Syria.” ‘Theophrastus states, 
that in the 440th year of the city, there were 
no olive-trees in Italy, but on the coast, and 
within forty miles of the sea; but Pliny says, in 
his time, they were to be found in the very 
heart of Spain and France, but that the olives 
of Syria, although smaller, produced the best 
oil. Virgil mentions but three kinds of olives: 
Columella mentions ten varieties, but says he 
believes they were much more numerous. 

The olive-tree was first introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1570; but there is little in- 
ducement for us to cultivate it, since it is by no 
means handsome, and we have no desire for its 
ripe fruit. Besides, the climate in general is 
not sufficiently warm to assure us of a crop, 
though I have no doubt but it would flourish in 
many situations on the south side of the Sussex 
Downs, where the fig-tree thrives: indeed, in 
some parts of Devonshire it is found asa stan- 
dard tree, and is seldom injured by the frost. 

According to Columella, this tree flourishes 
best in dry hills that are full of white clay ; for 
in moist and fat fields it produces plenty of 
leaves, but no fruit. Though this author con- 
tradicts the idea that the olive will not grow 
sixty miles from the sea, he states, that where 
an oak has stood it cannot be raised. 

The olive-tree requires but little care in the 
cultivation, and produces fruit but once in two 

ears. This fruit the modern Greeks during 
t eat in its ripe state, without any prepara- 


Inftion, but a little pepper, or salt and oil, 


. We receive it from the south of France, from 
Spain, and Portugal, pickled in the following 
manner: it is gathered unripe, and suffered to 
steep in water some days, and afterwards put 
into a ley of water gnd barilla, or kali, with the 
ashes of olive-stones calcined, or with lime, It 
is thé® bottled or barrelled with salt and water, 
and in this state do we meet with it at the des- 
serts of our most wealthy tables, where fashion 
has done much in having introduced and given a 
fondness for olives, which seems to be an acquir- 
ed taste: however, they are grateful to the 
stomach, and are considered good to promote di- 
gestion and appetite. 

But olives are chiefly cultivated for the sake 
of the oil that they produce, which is not only a 
profitable article of commerce, but forms a prin- 
cipal one of food to the inhabitants of the pla- 
ces where these trees are’ found. This oil is 


this festival, were crowned with a wreath of|Contained in the pulp only, whereas other fruits 


olives, which grew in the grove of Academus, a 
place near the city, with spacious and shady 
walks, belonging to a man of that name. 


have it in the nut or kernel. It is obtained by 
simple pressure, in the following manner: the 


Plato/Olives are first bruised by a mill-stone, and af- 


having here opened a school of philosophy, all terwards put into the trough of a press for the 
places of learning have. been since called Aca-|P¥rpose, which, by means of turning a strong 





demies., 


screw, forces ali the. liquor out, which is called 
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virgin oil. A coarser kind is obtained afterwards, /and ugly, then they colour their eyebrows that 
by adding hot water to the bruised fruit. they may not appear old.” More than half the 

The oil of olive seems to have been of great {knowledge in selling horses, consists in how to 
utility to the ancients, since Aristeus, son of |cheat, and in buying, to detect the tricks of the 
Apolio by Cyrene, was regarded as a rural dei-jdealer. “It is an infallible maxim (says our 
ty for having taught mankind to extract it, andjauthor), that a man should never buy a horse 
also to make honey, cheese, and butter. The/which is both light-bodied and fiery, because such 
wrestlers were anointed with it; and it was madejhorses destroy themselves in an instant. Many 
a substitute for butter, which among the Romans}people do ignorantly confound fieryness with 
was used as a medicine. vigour, or high mettle ; whereas, true mettle 

We find, in the book of Leviticus, that oil}doth not consist in fretting, or trampling, dancing, 
formed a principal part of the meat offerings,| and so forth, but in being very sensid/e of the spur. 
which the Israelites presented to the Lord:} Not but that fiery horses are many times high 
“Tf thou bring an oblation of a meat offering ba-| mettled, but their fault is in being so with this 
ken in the oven, it shall be unleavened cakes/fretful disposition.” Again: ‘A horse low in 
of fine flour mingled with oil, or unleavened wa-j|case, cannot be made plump unless he eat much 
fers anointed with oil. And if thy oblation be ajhay, which makes his belly like that of a cow with 
meat offering, baken in the frying pan, it shall|calf.” This puts us in mind of the hay and water 
be made of fine flour with oil.” system atlivery stables, mentioned by Zaflin, who 

Pliny informs us, that in the 500th year of the|remarks very truly, that a horse which has eaten 
city, when Appius Claudius and L. Junius were/much hay is not fit to travel or labour, because 
consuls together, a pound of oil was sold for|the stomach being too much filled, presses on the 
twelve ases; but that in the year 680, ten poundsjlungs, and impedes the breath. Also, he says, 
of oil sold for one as, and that, in twenty-two/that horses which are kept on straw, or poor food, 
years after that time, Italy was able to furnish/are obliged to eat so great a quantity, for so lit- 
the provinces with oil; and it was much used/tle nutriment, that they are not fit for business, 
at their baths, having, as they supposed, the/ nor can be put to labour without danger to their 
property of warming the body, and defending it! wind ; norto any profit, they are so sluggish and 


against the cold. é : unweildy. 
The best olive-oil at present is obtained from/ The custom of robbing horses of their corn at 
Provence. stables (or otherwise charging for that which was 


Olive-oil is esteemed good for the breast and never given to them), is the worst species of theft 
lungs; it tempers the sharp choleric humoursjimaginable. At livery stables, they will bring 
in the bowels, is useful against all corrosive /out your horse as round as a barrel, and as bright 
mineral poisons, as arsenic, &c. ; opens the uri-jas a star, but by the time you have driven or rode 
nary ae and is good for the stone and the/him moderately ten miles, he will be all in a froth 

vel. ; ’ . with fatigue. 
The wood of the olive-tree is used by cabinet-| How to know if'a Horse have a good afrpetite, 


makers, from it’s being beautifully veined, and or be eubject to the Tick.” 


admitting an excellent polish. haa 
“If a horse be light-bellied, it were convenient 
a to try him one night, giving him 15 or 20 pounds 


Selections from late numbers of the London Far-| weight of hay, and if there be none next morning 
mer’s Journal, received at the office of the|he has a good appetite. Take notice, while he is 
American Farmer. eating his oats, if he be not subject to the fick, 

which is pressing the edge of the manger with 

his uppef teeth, and giving a kind of belch through 
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frush.” He vehemently condemns ca/king, or 
heels turned down,—* Unless in time of frost, be- 
cause necessity hath no law ; and it were better 
the horse should spoil his legs, than the rider 
should be in continual hazard of breaking his.” 
{neck}. 


ON SHEEP. 


Hants, Oct. 2, 1821. 


Sir—Volumes have been written on the most 
profitable management of that most valuable ani- 
mal the Sheep, and it has been generally allow- 
ed, that by turnips, cabbages, and other green 
spring food, they may be bred and nourished to 
the greatest profit, and I believe that to be strict- 
ly the case. But on extensive grass farms, I wish 
for information, whether that sort of stock may 
not be managed with a profit nearly equal at 
least to that of the larger? My own conception 
is, that it may, and for this obvious reason: tur- 
nips, and other green spring food, are of compara- 
tively late introduction, within the last century 
at the most ; they were unknown, and certainly 
not in general usc, till within these last 50 years, 
and yet flocks equally large were maintained in 
those times, as in the present, and certainly te 
profit, or they had been abandoned for stock of a 
different description: besides, in France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands, where 
very large flocks are kept, this sort of food is 
wholly unknown, or at least not so appropriated ; 
whence an inference may be fairly drawn, that 
such stock is maintainable without it. I should 
suppose, that they keep a certain portion of grass 
untouched for their support, and in very bad 
weather maintain them upon hay and other dry 
food. ‘This management, therefore, must be 
clearly practicable with a certain profit, and I 
should wish te have the ideas of some of your 
valuable correspondents on the subject, and to 
learn what estimated quantity of hay would be 
consumed by a certain number of sheep of mid- 
dling quality and size, such as the most approved 
South downs. Such estimates, founded upon prac- 
tical knowledge and observation, would be ex- 
tremely valuable to every grass farmer ; and as 


9 ’ “ 99 y “4 
Sir Wa. Hore’s “ Complete Horseman,” abridg his throat, whereby he loses part of his oats.” this idea cannot be the first suggested, I much 


ed from the French of the Sieur DE SOLLEYSEL. This has been since called crid-diting, which does 


wish to avail myself of the experience of others 


Published in 1717. not mean a horse that gnaws his manger through /on the subject : without it, every grass farmer 

It would be curious to inquire how many of the! wantonness, but one which has an infirmity in the | must turn sheep wholly out ¢f his stock, and sub- 
conclusions in this body of Horsemanship and /throat, or lungs, which inclines him to cough over|stitute larger animals. Wishing for every at- 
Farriery, which are said to be founded on expe-|his meat. tainable information on this interesting subject, 


rience, have been since confirmed by that test of} “ Of the art of shoeing,” the Sieur’s observa- 
truth. The first we meet with is this:— tions are generally rational and useful: there are 
“ OF THE EYE-PITS.” four rules, he says, to be rhe” tig ho is, 

alien a “ Zoe before, and quarter behind,”—by which he 
Ret hah agit rear Bo tm; ye Sage He means that the nails should have good hold at 
and ened the was appear to be * A Hoven: the toes of the fore tow ; but on a hind a 
. “+ £ - {hold should be in the quarters, because the horn 

that come out of an old stallion, have it from their Ssditin en the-toes. “be adsend tele ta, “Aeeer 


I remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
J. 9. 


ON NEAT CATTLE. 
October 4, 1821. 
Sir—The lettersin your Journal turning much 


bP 
very youth, some more, some rae to ofien a horse’s heels.” That is, in paring the |on eat Cattle, I send you a few extracts from m 
“OF THE EYE. foot, do not cutthe heel away. The third rule is,/common-place book. If you think them useful, 


“ If you can perceive above the bottom, or ap-|“ 709 make use of as thin and small nails as fossi- 
ple, of the eye, as it were, two grains of chimney |dle ;” andthe 
soot fixed to it, it is a sign the chrystal is clear and/ you can,”—meaning, according to the nature of 


publish them; but use your own discretion.” J 


ourth, “ Zo make the lightest shoe\pick up information from various authorities, but 
chiefly from practical men; and I like to reduce 


transparent ; and if to this, the bottom of the eye/the labour. “Those who think it frugality to|/knowledge to maxims. Your’s, &c. 


be without spot, or whiteness, then the eye will/shoe with thick heavy shoes, and seldom, are de- 
be good.”” ceived ; for thereby they not only spoil the back 
“OF THE AGE.” - sinews, but lose more shoes than if they had been 
“Another certain mark of o/d age ree dé-jlight. Do not pare yourhorse’s feet almost tothe 
scribed the usual marks by the mouth] is when a]quick, as some people do, who think thereby to 
horse sce/eth ; that is, when upon his eyebrows oo the so frequent shoeing of their horses. 
about the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, 
mixed with those of his natural colour. A horse|/must not pvess upon the sole at all, but rest on the 
never seeleth until he be 14 years old, and always/horn ; neither too broad nor too narrow in the 
before 15 or 16, at farthest. Horse-coursers|web ; neither must its spunges extend any farther 


SCRIP-SCRAP. 


No. 142.—Quadrupeds commonly turn after the 


dam of the sire. 


No. 144.—In crossing the breed of cattle, always 


put the hot (pure) blood at top. 


he foot pared, you must fit’the shoe to it, which |No. 86.—Breeding in-and-in will essen the vigour 


of the male, and the sire of the animal bred ; 
but will often give a tendency to fatten. 


No.-143.—Never breed from a chance-good ani- 


mal. 


i i heel [by the sfunge, he meansthe end, : 
[dealers] commonly pull out those white hairs}than the heel [by ung No. 100meféu may breed fatting stocks; bes que 








With pincers ; but if there be so many that it can-jor heel of the shoe], but must follow the exact 
not’be done without making the horse look bald |compass of the foot, just to the corners of the 


cannot breed a good milch-cow. 
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future exemptions, the main effects of which are 
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No. 145.—Peaty pastures will cure scouring cat- 
tle.* 

No. 68.—Calves should have no change of pasture, 
and they will Aave no guarter-evil. 

N. B. I have kept cows (five toten) for more 
than 20 years; rearing two to five calves annual- 
ly,—and followed the old farmers’ precaution 
(taught me in 1795). 1 have constantly secured 
my calves in one field for the whole summer and 
autumn ; except in 1816,—when rearing but one 
calf, 1 suffered it to run with my dairy cows. 
That calf, at about five months old, 
with the guarter-evil and died / It is the only 
calf I ever lost in that disorder, 





ON WHEELS. 
September 22, 1821. 

Sir—I wish your correspondent J. C. had 
given a true account of the difference in strength 
between a bended axle and a straight one, or re- 
ference where it might be obtained: I would not 
again have attempted to trouble you, or even if 
that which he hath given would have applied to) 
the bended wheels, in the way he has represent- 
ed it. 

If he understands. how to tree a bended wheel, 
he must know the downright spoke should always 
be vertical upon a level surface, and therefore 
capable of supporting as great a weight as the 
straight wheels, beside the additional advantages 
of counteracting the side swings and blows by the 
hurters against the boxes upon uneven surfaces. 

If the under spoke was not vertical, the wheel 
would bind upon the axle-tree, and grind upon 
the inner edge of the shoe, similar tothe flat sole 
upon a convex road; and I should be glad if /. C. 
would teach me, or any of your readers who are 
inclined to believe his statement upon the bend-! 
ed scantling, what portion of the weight the up-| 
per spoke sustains: F conceive the greater ewe 
pressure upon the under spoke, the greater the 
tendency to raise the opposite one out of the 
nave. 

Iam sorry, Mr. Editor, to see that you advocate, 
the cause of flat soles, {| when I should have 
thought you convinced that the fiat sole can in no: 
case wear out the middle more than the edges, 
except by chance they run upon a convex rib: 





} 

* Cattle bred in a featy country, are very sub-) 
ject to scour, and the above must be restricted to 
cattle which already scour on high land ; then the) 
change may remedy the evil, and vice versa. 
Scouring young cattle, fut on marshy pastures, 
where the soil is clay, and the fences ditches, are 
generally cured of the disorder by eating the ten- 
der tofis of reed.—Probatum est.—Zb. 


J By flat sole, we mean a sole not rounded, 
ridged, or rough with nail heads, and not a hori- 
zontal sole. ds ¢o stating the arguments justly, 
we confess that we have made some alterations in 
our corresfiondents’ letters, for the furpfose of en- 
abling ourselves to fierceive more clearly what 
appeared to be meant ; believing chat this would 
be the better way of conveying that meaning to 
ourreaders. The subject itself is very difficult to 
state in a definite manner, and those who have it 
in their frower to turn to No. 560 (June 38, 
1818), will find an article quoted from Mr. 


Gray’s Plough-wrights’ Assistant, in whiclr the| feeding heifers.’ 


cause of the bended wheel is well defended, but the 
defence very hard to be fully understood. Once more 
we think the principal interest of this subject lies in 
the conclusion of the Legislature as to the turn- 
pike act ; the abuses of the broad-wheel system, 
we hope, will put Parliament on its guard aguinst 


trouble and imposition —EDIT. 








- <== 
then why is not that sole preferable, which will ling having declared his opinion to Mr. Waistell, 
retain its original shape the longest? I had much that he was not a good ome), and in 1786 he pur- 
rather you had justly stated my former argu- chased Mr. Maynard’s cow and heifer, for £31. 
ments upon this subject than have used the least 10s., (bidding about the same time, 50 guineas for 
panegyric. I would just add, before I conclude, Mr. Scott’s Sockburncow.) Mr. Charles Colling 
if the length of the joint upon astraight axle, and was then an established breeder. In the spring 
a flat sole parallel thereto, be duly considered, it of 1790, he exhibited in Darlington market his 
will be evident that a plane wili be required for first two yearling bulls for sale, and succeeded in 
it to move upon to be free from binding and selling them both; Mr. Coates of Smeaton was 
grinding. Should it be replied, this may be re- the purchaser of one for £26., and Mr. Robert 
medied by giving more play upon this long joint ; Thomas of the other, for £23. These bulls sure- 


was seized|then it should be considered, the more there is ly may be called improved short-horns, and im- 


between the hurter and linch-pin, the heavier the mediately descended from Hubback (whether 
swings and blows against them, and the more play, Mr. C. C. and Major Rudd allow it or not) ; and 
there is between tie bushes and the axle, the as the latter of these bulls, which won the pre- 
more the wheel will rake outwards, or under the'mium at Durhani in 1793, in Mr. Ralph Grim- 
carriage, and the more liable to either break, ston’s name, * was the sire of the g. grandam of 
down or tumble over. From, Sir, your most.my cow Stranger, it will appear that my breed 
obedient and humble servant. has perhaps as much of Hubback blood in it, as 








the whole neighbourhood, during that period. 


' 
A Common Leicestershire Farmer. 





RECEIPT FOR MAKING GREEN GRAPE 
WINE. 
Lewisham Nursery, Oct. 7, 1821. 

Str—Having for a number of years been very 
fortunate in making British Wines, I herewith 
send youa receipt tor making Green Grape Wine, 
which is particularly applicable this late season, 
as there are many farmers, and others in the 
country, who have large quantities of grapes 
that will not ripen, and which they will find, by 
making use of them in this way, will turn to a 
very good account. Care must be taken to have 
the casks, bottles, &c. very sweet and clean, and 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fi- 
nest British wine that can be made. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILLMOTT. 
Champagne from Grapes equal to 
foreign. 

Gather the Grapes when they are just turning, 
or about half ripe ; pound them in a tub, and to 
every quart of berries so pounded, put two quarts 
of water: letit stand in a mash tub, for 14 days 
when it isto be drawn off; and to every gallon of 
liquor put three pounds of lump sugar: when dis- 
solved, cask it, andafter working, bung it down. 
In about six months it will be fit to drink, when 
it should be bottled and tied down, or wired, if it 
is intended to be kept more than one year. 


To make 





PEDIGREE or IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS. 


Stockton, Oct. 10, 1821. 

Str,—The Bull Hubback being now pro- 
nounced the grand cause of improvement, in- 
stead of the main root of the Ketton and Barmp- 
tons,——so celebrated above all other Short- 
horns,—it behoves every breeder in the king- 
dom to prove his own stock related to this 
wonderful animal (if he can) ; which I con- 
ceive it by no means difficult for almost every 
breeder in this district to do, as no bull (asI will 
shew) has been more easy of access. He served 
three years at W. Fawcett’s, near Haughton-on- 
Skern, at one shilling a cow, before the late Mr. 
Robt. Colling and Mr, Waisteil purchased him 
(as we have it), “ for the sole purpose of serving 
> but I am now in possession of 
evidence to shew, that Mr. Waisteli, during the 
nine or ten months Re remained a partnership 
bull, had his twelve breeding short-horned cows 
served by him, and .bat he was open and free to 


Mr. Charles Colling became possessed of him in 
Oct. 1785 ; he was then rising 5 years old ; his price 
not more than £8, 8s. (the late Mr. Robert Col- 


any other breed in the kingdom (not even except- 
ing that of the Messrs. Colling), as the Sockburn 
cows in my brother’s time had access to both 
these bulls ; and Chapman’s Son of Punch, sure- 
ly, hed his proportion. 

But Iam by no means reconciled to the idea 
that Mr. C. Colling himself ever thought so high- 
ly of this bull, (for he only kept him two years,) 
as is now soconfidently held out ; otherwise would 
he have parted with him at seven years old, a 
nameless dull ? for it is well known that he was 
not called Hudédack till many years after he had 
been sold to a gentleman of that name, at North 
Seaton, in Northumberland. We hear, indeed, 
of Sons of Hubback, and if ever Mr. C. had any 
such, the two yearlings, above alluded to, must 
have been of them. Not one of Messrs, Collings’ 
own bulls (their dest dud/s, as Major Rudd has it) 
could call him sire ; and it is surely most wonder- 
ful, that they should have never thought it worth 
while to keep one of his begetting. The long 
lines of bulls from Fuljambe (the son of the Black- 
well bull) to Cecil, and from Punch to Pilot, have 
sprung from the loins of Mr. Hill’s Blackwell 
bull; and that no virtue is allowed to have 
been found in any blood, but in this drop of 
the Kyloe, in the veinsof Hubback, is mest won- 
derful. Mr. Hill’s bull, besides being the sire 
of Mr. Barker’s Bull, and the Sockburn bull, was 
also the sire of George Coates’ old bull, which 
won the premium in 1791. These plain state- 
ments need no comment. I am, Sir, your hum- 


ble servant, 
JOHN HUTCHINSON. 


ON PLOUGHING. 
October 3, 1821. 
Srr,—About 30 years ago, on the banks of the 
Gallawater, four oxen and two horses used to 
draw, or rather drag, a thing we called a plough ; 
and a surly old fellow, who held it, was some- 
times scolding the driver, sometimes the oxen, 
sometimes the horses, and sometimes beating or 
thrashing all the seven of us. Such scenes, how- 
ever, I believe, are for ever passed away from the 
south-east of Scotland, and it is now about 25 
years since that these oxen have been fattened on 
turnips and clover, and sold to the butcher ; the 
sulky old man become hedger and ditcher ; and the 
driver (now the Gallawater Ploughman) and the 
twoold horses, on the same farm, and in the same 
field, with a better plough, turn over the soil in a 
much better manner. The conclusion which I 
have derived from facts, is this,—that two horses, 
with a proper plough, may plough properly any 
soil : not that two horses shall turn as big a fur- 
row as four or six, but that when deep ploughing 
is required, two two-horse ploughs will do more, 
and better work, than a four or six horse plough ; 
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* See Durham Register. 
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I therefore cannot help feeling. very to see 
so many scores, and so many hundreds of English 


farmers, still persist in using a great number of 
animals in dragging ploughs of a bad construc- 
tion. I do not know that I have ever seen a 

lough better calculated for turning a furrow than 

ir. Small’s ; I mean his modern chain ploughs. 
But though a good plough be a very good thing 
on a farm, a good ploughman isa great deal bet- 
ter. The setting of the irons, regulation of the 
traces, collars, and other harness, with skilful 
driving, are of the utmost consequence ; one man 
may plough with much less fatigue to himself 
and horses, than another, though with the same 
implement, for when a plough is properly set, 
the draught should go in acertain angle from the 
plough-foot to the horse’s shoulder; so that the 
horses do actually lift the plough and furrow, 
rather than drag forward a dead weight. ‘To 
convince a ploughman of this, let him take a full 
bag of corn by the mouth, and he will drag it 
across the floor with tolerable ease; but tie a 
long rope to the mouth of the bag, and be at the 
far end of the rope, it will break his heart to 
drag it but a few yards: this case is not exactly 
similar, but itisnear enough. Hence the attach- 
ing of wheels to ploughs is founded upon ignor- 
ance, and calculated to promote ignorance and 
idleness in the ploughman. I grant, that a pair 
of wheels would do a deal of good in helping the 
bag of corn across the floor; but carrying the 
plough across the field is not ploughing the field ; 
for it is very evident, that the more a wheel be- 
comes useful to a plough, the worse the construc- 
tion of the plough must be: the irons of such 
plough must be forever endeavouring to get into the 
centre of the earth, and the wheels as constantly 
endeavouring to bring them to the surface ; for 
my part, I should as soon think of having a pair 
of wheels to my scythe, asto my plough. Where 
soils are light, the difference is not so much per- 
ceived, because the draught, though greater than 
it need be, is still moderate; but it is a great 
pity that farmers on stiff soils, should imitate 
their example. A great broad-wheeled wagon 
with eight huge horses, may shew that the own- 
er is a person of consequence, but will never, 
in my opinion, shew his sense, as a carrier of 
goods to the best advantage. To conclude, the 
two-horse ploughs cost lessin horses, provender, 
hands, harness, and repairs of all sorts ; but the 
time and trouble of the ploughman to feed, clean, 
harness, and unharness, the long teams, ought not 
to be leit out ; besides the double, triple, and qua- 
druple chance of accidents; for if even one horse 
wantsto make water, the whole team must wait 
on him: add to this, that a long train of horses 
walking up every furrow, batters the subsoil like 
the bottom of an artificial fish-pond, so that the 
communication between the bowels of the earth 
and the atmosphere is completely blockaded, 
and the soil on the surface is as it were, spread 
upon a floor of ice, so cold and damp is the pud- 
died mass. In short, I look upon good ploughing 
as the first step towards good farming, and the 
depth of a farmer’s judgment may be measured 
by the depth of his plough furrow. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


A GALLAWATER PLOUGHMAN, 


On Sunday se’nnight a lark, pursued by a hawk, 
lighted for shelter on a woman who was sitting 
in afield near Torthorwald. The hawk was so 
rapacious as to make several attempts on its in- 
tended prey before it could be driven off. The lark, 
apparently sensible of the protection it had re 
ceived, remained with the woman, and is now 
lively and‘cheerful though, confined ina cage.— 


Edinburgh wtar. 





A bullfinch in the neighbourhood having been 
kept in a cage for several years, has lost the 
original colors of its plumage entirely. Some 
time ago it became dull and sickly, and beginning 
to cast its feathers, the moulting andl metamor- 
»hosing process continued till now its liveliness 
is resumed ; but its color all over is a jet black.— 
Montrose Chronicle. 

Swimminc Matrcu.—Thursday a swimming 
match took place in the Serpentine River, be- 
tween Mr. F. O. Martin, the celebrated Notting- 
ham swimmer, and Mr. T. P. Ramsden of high 
swimming repute at Rochford. The match was 
for fifty guineas to swim four times up and down 
the river. It was well contested for some time, | 
Mr. Ramsden keeping the lead; but on turning} 
round for the last time he grew tired, and was 
passed in grand stile by his antagonist, who won 
the match amidst the shouts of thousands. Mr. 
R. sunk when within five yards of the winnning 
post, but was immediately rescued by a water- 
man; he soon recovered, and was able to walk 
away. 

PEDESTRIAN FEAT.—On Tuesday last Tho- 
mas Peters, a broken dewn soldier, having no 
employ, undertook to run 16 miles in two hours, 
with no other hope of reward than what the ob- 
servers chose to contribute. The distance was 
marked out on the Tewkesbury road, one quar- 
ter of a mile out and one quarter of a mile in. 
He started precisely at four o’clock, and perform- 
ed the first nine miles in 59 minutes; the last 
seven he completed in 48 minutes ; thus running 
the 16 milesin 13 minutes within the two hours. | 
The collection for the poor fellow was but small — 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 


and Virginia, praying the aid of the federal go- 
vernment towards the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the river Potomac, have according to 
order, attentively considered the object of the 
memorialists, and beg leave to submit to the 
House of Representatives, in relation thereto, 
the following Report :— 

That, by the concurrent acts of the Legisla- 
tures of Maryland and Virginia, a company 
were incorporated in the year seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four, on the recommendation of Ge- 
neral George Washington, for the improvement 
of the navigation of the river Potomac, and its 
principal branches, above tide water. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth sections of this act prescri- 
bed the conditions upon which the tolls granted 


;to the company should be exacted, and a limita- 


tion tothe duration of their charter. By a sup- 
plimentary act those conditions were modified, 
and the period limited for the completion of the 
navigation of the river, in the mode prescribed, 
has been from time to time, extended by subse- 
quent laws of Maryland and Virginia. 

No legal inquiry has ever been regularly ex- 
ecuted, so faras your committee are informed, in 
order to ascertain whether the “Potomac Compa- 
ny have complied withthe terms of their charter.” 
After the expenditure of their subscribed stock, 
to the amount of $311,555; of the tolls of more 
than twenty years’ collection; and of the far- 
ther sum of $174,000, borrowed by the company 
of the state of Maryland, of the banks of the 
District of Columbia, and of private individuals, 
it is universally acknowledged that the naviga- 
tion of the river is most defective. 

In all this period the stockholders have receiv- 
ed but one inconsiderable dividend; and their 





On Friday a person walked from Chertsey to! 
the market house in Guilford (a distance of, 
twelve miles), in two hours, for a wager of £ 50.! 
He appeared rather distressed on entering the 
tewn, but had five minutes to spare on comple-| 
ting the distance. 

The second steeple-chase match between Cap- 
tain Smith and Mr. Honywood took place on| 
Tuesday from Hawthorne-wood, Surry, to Kings-| 
lake, for 200 guineas aside. The distance is 20} 
miles. It was done by Mr. Honywood in one 
hour aud twenty-nine minutes over a rough coun- 
try. Captain Smith took a circuit through Crane- 
wood, and swam across the Beddel river, his 
adversary keeping the high ground in the direction | 
of Leith Hill. Each had many leaps. The Cap- 
tain lost the match by about a quarter of a mile, | 
his horse refusing to leapa hedge. 








An awful instance of ‘sudden death occurred a, 
few days since near Worthing. A gentleman o 
the name of Home, having occasion to paint his 
house, incautiously remained in it, contrary to, 
the advice of his friends, during the time the) 
men wereemployed. On the fourth day he was 
seized with vomitings, and complained of a gid-| 
diness in the head. A physician was imniediate-; 
ly sent for, but before he could arrive, the unfor- 
tunate man was senseless. Every means which 
medical skill could devise were tried for his re- 
covery, but without effect. He has left a wife 
and two child ren to lament his untimely death. 


! 








NAVIGATION OF THE POTOMAC. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.—WMay 3, 
Mr. Mercer delivered in the following Re- 
port, which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table: 
The Committee of #District of the Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred sundry memorials 
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from the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


ft; 


stock will not command in the market, where, 
however, it is seldom found, a moiety of its 
nominal value. 

It is, in fine, now ascertained, that, without 
further and very considerable aid from the states 
immediately interested in the navigation of the 
Potomac, or from the general government, 
the great object sought to be attained by the 
improvement of that navigation—a commercial 
intercourse, through this channel, between the 
western and Atlantic states, will be entirely de- 
feated. 

Will the Congress of the United States inter- 
pose, and have they the power to prevent a re- 
sult so deplorable ? 

A hasty survey of the general. map of the Uni- 
ted States, and a brief recurrence to the theo- 
ry and policy of the federal government, with 
their practical illustration by the structure of 
the Cumberland road, would seem almost to 
supercede the necessity of any comment from 
your committee on the importance of the navi- 
gation of the Potomac, or the power of Con- 
gress to provide for its improvement. 

One of its southern branches, itself a consi- 
derable river, rises to the southwest of Staunton, 
in Virginia, andis capable of connecting, by ana- 


| vigable canal, the geographical centre of that 


state, in territory the largest of the Union, with 
the market towns of the District of Columbia. 
KMmptying into the Potomac above the chief ob- 
structions of its navigation, the Shenandoah, 
like those navigable streams which descend from 
the northwest, through the limestone valleys of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, depends, for an 
outlet to the ocean, on the improvement of the 
navigation of the main river to a considerable 
distance above tide water. ‘These branches, 
when the stem shall have been improved, are 
capable of affording, with the Potomac, an in- 
ternal water communication, exceeding, in ex- 
tent, six hundred and fifty miles. 

The value of this navigation to the ample and 
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fruitful territory washed by the tide, or drained 
by the tributary streams of this noble river—a 
territory comprehending four counties of Penn- 
sylvania, seven of Maryland, and eighteen of 
irginia—exceeding, in extent and population, 
some of the largest states of the Union, should 
not be disregarded. It sinks, however, into 
comparative insignificance, when this river is 
contemplated as a necessary link of the shortest 
chain of communication between the Atlantic 
and western states. The enlightened policy 
which seated the federal government on the 
banks of the Potomac, indicates its peculiar 
adaption to this purpose ; and nature has facili- 
tated its accomplishment by a rupture of the ma- 
ny ranges of lofty mountains, including even the 
great ridge ofthe Allegany, inthe direction which 
such a purpose requires. Itisnolonger questionble 
but that the head waters of the Ohio may be 
mingled with those of the Potomac, by a tunnel 
or subterranean canal, not exceeding two miles 
inextent; and the produce of the soil and indus- 
try of the west, after ascending the Youghio- 
y; find a safe and commodious channel; thence, 
to the valley of Savage Creek, and through it, 
the north branch, and the main river, to the 
Chesapeake and the Atlantic. — 
The patriotism which exults in the approach- 
ing connexion of the Hudson with the northern 
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ferring to the value of the commodities which 
have hitherto descendedthe Potomac. The ve- 
ry origin of this report, in the present imperfect 
and hazardous navigation of the river, suggests 
an answer to this objection. It may be corro- 
borated by another; the tolls of a single turn- 
pike, inlength but thirty four miles, leading to 
the town of Alexandria, have exceeded in one 
year twenty-five thousand dollars, or very near 
a fourth of the annual interest of a sum suffici- 
ent to complete the navigation of the Potomac, 
from its tide-water to the Cumberland road. 
This great and costly work, itself, so ho- 
nourable to the wisdom and beneficence of the 
United States, awaits this improvement to yield 
all that it has promised to the Union. 

If the relative expense of transportation, by 
land and by water, be properly estimated, the 
completion of a canal, from the tide to Cum- 
berland, would have the effect of approxima- 
ting the seat of government to within a few 
miles of the Allegany; while the extension of 
this canal, at some future period, would occa- 
sion that formidable barrier to disappear, in the 
intercourse of the eastern and western states. It 
is by such a canal that your committee propose 
to supply the place of the present defective na- 
vigation of the Potomac. As this river affords 
the shortest water line of communication be- 
tween the tide of the sea and the eastern base of 





lakes; in the efforts of the Carolinas and Vir- 
inia, to unite, by short portages, the sources 


of the Santee and Pedee with those of the Ten-! 


nessee, and of the Roanoke and James rivers with 
the Great Kenawha, cannot but regard this 
central river of the Union with peculiar inter- 
est. 


vor, the Potomac is, however, exposed to the; 


the Allegany, so is its current the most rapid, 
when compared with that of the other great ri- 
jvers which have their sources in this chain of 
mountains. Wherever the science of civil engin- 
eering has been long and successfully applied to 
inland navigation, your committee are assured 





Notwithstanding all its claims to general fa-jthat the use of the natural beds of wide and ra- 
pid rivers has veen superceded by a resort to} 


serious disadvantage of being, throughout its/navigable canals, extending along their margin, | 














than the latter, with the superior hazard of the 
sea, augmented not a little by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the commodity itself. hat would be 
the tolls upon the transportation of these neces- 
sary and bulky commodities, beds of which, in- 
exhaustible in quantity, and excellent in quali- 
ty, are found in the vicinity of each other, near 
the surface of the earth, and on the very mar- 
gin of the Potomac, if a navigable canal con- 
nected Cumberland with Washington; and how 
rapidly would the demand for them increase 
with the progress of the population and wealth 
of the markets of the Chesapeake; The con- 
sumption of salt, by which the east would pay, 
in part, for these valuable minerals of the west, 
in the extensive grazing country of the Allega- 
ny and its parallel ridges, would give increas- 
ed activity and profit to this intercourse. In the 
channel of communication between the works of 
Onondaga and the waters of the Ohio, this hea- 
vy commodity is now subjected to a most cir- 
cuitous water conveyance, by vessels of different 
capacities and drafts, and that transportation 
itself is interrupted by several portages. 

Iron every where abounds, and copper has al- 
ready been found inthe mountains drained by the 
Potomac. Their valleys yield luxuriant crops of 
hemp and flax, and the forests of oak and pine 
which climb their summits, are destined, it is to 
be hoped, to supply future navies with the means 
of raising the blockade of the Chesapeake. 

It was by this channel of intercourse, imperfect 
as it now is, that, during the late war, Louisiana 
supplied the Atlantic states with sugar; Ten- 
nessee with cotton ; and Kentucky with saltpe- 
tre, that necessary material of defence. Were 
this communication as perfect as it can be ren- 
dered, an enemy, who succeeded in closing 
the mouth of the Mississippi, in order to paralyze 


whole course, the common boundary of states,}and fed by their currents, until met by the tide.; the industry of the west, would have, also, to win 
whose enterprise and resources are attracted to, Without a recourse to this expedient, the as-/ from the fleets of the Union, the possession of 


other objects of internal improvement, some or, cent of the Potomac by a loaded boat cannot be| the Chesapeake. Through thischannel, in case c. 


all of which are rivals of this; and all its mar- 

kets, once the property of those states, are by 

the cession of the istrict of Columbia to the 
ral government, confided to the exclusive 
ianship of Congress. 

With an almost boundless authority over the 
District of Columbia, the government of the 
United States acquired new, urgent, and daily 
increasing interests in the navigation of the Po- 
tomac. 

In the rapid improvement and consequent se- 
curity of the seat of the Federal Government 
from foreign danger, are involved, not only the 

reservation of the property and lives of its in- 
Pabitants, the accommodation and comfort of 
its numerous public functionaries, but, in no 
small degree, the national character and honour. 
"The most deplorable calamity of the late war 


burdens over like distances, along the ordinary 
roads of the adjacent country. The conse- 
quence must be, that every downward cargo is 


and the lives of those who guide it, of total des- 
truction. 

From a navigation, so impeded and so danger- 
ous, all bulky commodities are, of necessity, 
excluded, and yet, it is from the transportation 
of such articles, that the chief part of the re- 
venue of any canal is derived. In the table of 
tolls, annexed to this report, it is apparent that 
the entire estimate of the commodities which as- 
cend the Potomac, although they comprise a 
greater value in less bulk, bears but a ver 





would, doubtless, have been averted, had the 
eapitol of the United States been encompassed 
by the tlense population of a large city—by such 
a population as would unquestionably succeed 
the contemplated impiovement of the naviga- 
tion of the Potemer. And if sordid views may 
Be allowed to mingle with considerations of such 


inestimable consequence, it may be added that,! 


with the growth of the numbers and opulence 
of a great commercial emporium, would, of ne- 
cessity, arise a corresponding ———— of the 
value of all the disposeable public lands in the 
city of Washington; consisting of more than 
five thousand vacant lots, and now computed at 
near two millions of dollars, it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that their value would be quadru- 
ed by a prospect of their early occupation and 
ement. 

our committee are aware that this calcula- 
tion may be, indeed has been, impugned, by re- 


small proportion to the amount of those whic 

idescend the river; while these must be regard- 
ed as of very inconsiderable value, when com- 
jpared with the numerous and diversified pro- 
ductions of the extensive and fertile country 
which should find its market on the banks of 
this river. 

Can it be owing to any other cause than the 
‘defective navigation of the Potomac, that the 
buildings of Washington are cemented with the 
lime of Rhode Island, and warmed, in winter, 
with the mineral coal of James river? The last 
is dug and raised, at much cost, transported 
twelve miles over land to the port of shipment, 
and thence conveyed by a circuitous navigation 
of five hundred more tothe District of Colum- 
bia. The former is calcined by fuel of a value, 
enhanced by its scarcity, and its vicinity toa 
market, in which it is applied to various uses, 
and it is afterwards transported, even farther 





overcome, it is believed, at an expense less than! 
that which attends the mappaplination of equal! 


chargeable with double freight, exclusive of in-| 
surance against the repeated hazard to the boat/Should such a war be as extensively conducted 





war with a formidable naval power, the west 
would not only supply the east with the valuable 
—— of the Mississippi, but make its return 
or the wines of Africa and the various manufac- 
turesof Europe and Asia, in the cloths of Steu- 
benville and the cutlery and glass of Pittsburg. 


on land as on the ocean, the cost of the con- 
templated canal, would be saved by the United 
States in a single campaign. 

Your committee are aware that other channels 
of communication across the Allegany may be 
greatly improved, and rendered tributary to the 
general welfure of the United States, both in 
peace and war ; inthe latter, by the additional se- 
curity which they would afford to the commerce of 
the interior, and by the vigour which they would 
impart to all the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the common defence. On the other 
hand, it will readily be conceded, notwithstanding 
the preference which may be given, by local in- 
terests, to other objects of internal improvement ; 
that whatever facilities the commercial, social, 
and political connexion between the remote ex- 
tremes, and the seat of the Gener'al Government 
of so vast a republic as the United States, must 
have the same propitious influence, as would re- 
sult, were it otherwise practicable, from contract- 
ing the extent of its territory, without reducing 
the number, impairing the wealth, or abridging 
the comfort and happiness of its people. To all 
the friends of liberty in America, who regard the 
state government as essential parts of the re- 
publican system, erected on a scale so broad, as 
to create alarm for its duration, or who, with ne 
less truth, regard the union of those states as the 
bond alike of their freedom and independence, 
every measure, which has the effect of dimuinish- 
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ing the extent of the one, while it multiplies and 
strengthens the ties of the other, must be viewed 
with earnest solicitude, But another inquiry re- 
mains—Has Congress the power to insure its 
success? 

So numerous and so various are the benefits ac- 
cruing toevery nation from inland navigation, so 
urgently have the United States been invoked by 
the character and genius of their institutions, to 
diffuse their advantages over a territory, which 
nature has eminently fitted to receive them, that 
a former Congress sanctioned, by their voice, a 
system of internal improvement co-extensive with 
the wants of the nation. 

Your committee are not unmindful of the im- 
pediment which arrested the progress of that 
system, and could not expect success in their pre- 
sent effort, in behalf of one of its objects, if the 
proposition which they are about to submit 
to the House of Representatives were liable to 
similar objections. ‘The committee have studi- 
ously sought to guard against their application, 
and confidently hope that they will be found to 
have succeeded. 

Two proposals have already been offered to 
the House, in the course of the present session of 
Congress, by the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals, in relation to the Potomac. Neither of them 
interferes with the plan for the improvement of 
the navigation of that river, which this committee 
have presumed to recommend. One of them, 
embraced by a resolution for the appointment of 
commissioners to survey the route and estimate 
the expense of a navigable canal, seems to your 
committee to be, in a great degree, superseded 
by the annexed report of the Principal Engineer 
of Virginia, to the Board of Public Works of that 
state ; and as an incorporated company already 
exists, with ample authority to make the contem- 
plated improvement, there does not remain any 
apparent necessity of waiting for the prosecution 
of this work, until a more extensive system of in- 
ternal improvement be devised by Congress. 

The committee simply recommend the com- 
bination of the proceeds of sales of the public 
property in the City of Washington, which, ac- 
cording to the original plan of the City, was de- 
signed to be sold, with such sums of money as 
the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia and 
the citizens of those and of the adjacent states 
may voluntarily subscribe, for the purpose of ex- 
tending a navigable canal from the foot of the 
Little Falls of the Potomac, to the commence- 
ment of the Cumberland Road. They propose tc 
annex to this public and private subscription, the 
condition, that the Potomac Company shall pre- 
viously assent, with the approbation of the Legis- 
latures of Maryland and Virginia, to such altera- 
tions of their present charter, as will admit the 
United States, those states, themselves, already 
interested in the stock of the company, and the 
new subscribers, to participate, on fair and equit- 
able principles, in their future revenue. These 
alterations would, among other obvious effects, 
provide for the payment of the debts of the Com- 
pany, and for the reduction of the nominal, by 
some liberal reference to the actual value of their 
present stock. 

In order to obviate the necessity of selling the 
public lots in the City of Washington, before the 
contemplated improvement of the navigation and 
commerce of the District of Columbia shall have 
caused the anticipated appreciation of their va- 
lue, as well as to complete the canal in the short- 

est possible time, without drawing immediately 
for large sums upon the public Treasury, the 
states of Maryland and Virginia, and the indivi- 
dual subscribers of new stock, your committee 
ropose, that the United States shall borrow, on 
the publicfaith, and a specific pledge.of all the 
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public lots reserved for sale, a sum, receivable in 
semiannual instalments, sufficient to complete the 
entire work in three years, from the date of the 
first instalment. ; 

Referring to the annexed report of the chief 
engineer of Virginia, and computing the total cost 
of the contemplated canal at two millions and a 
half of dollars, your committee recommend that 
an amount of stock, in the capital of the Compa- 
ny, not exceeding half a million, be reserved to 
pay the debts of the Potomac Company, and to 
reimburse the present stockholders, including the 
states of Maryland and Virginia ; and that the 
above loan be limited to two millions of dollars, 
and applied to defray the expense of the ad- 
ditional works required to complete the canal. 
Your committee have reason to believe that 
two millions of United States stock, bearing an 
interest of four per cent. payable semi-annually, 
and irredeemable for twenty-eight years, could 










glory of the United States; that while it accom- 
plishes this object in the short compass of three 
years, its cost will be distributed over the reves 
nue of eight and twenty ; that this cost will be 
greatly reduced by the credit which enables the 
American Government to negociate its loans at so 
low a rate of interest as four per cent; that, by 
the completion of the entire work in so short a 
period, that loss of interest on unproductive stock, 
which most canal companies have encountered, 
and which, in some similar enterprizes, has ex- 
ceeded the principal of their stock, will be pre- 
vented ; that if the dividends of the Potomac 
Company shall, after the completion of the ca- 
nal, yield six per cent. per annum to the stock- 
holders, they will, from that moment, have no- 
thing further to pay for their stock ; and after 
the lapse of twenty-eight years, or possibly a 
shorter period, they will be found to have paid 
but nine per cent. of its par value, for a proper- 





be sold, in Europe or America, at par. To pro- 


reimbursement of the principal of this debt, it is! 
proposed, that the United States shall subscribe | 
one million of dollars to the stock of the Potomac’ 
Company, on the conditions already suggested, : 
the states of Maryland and Virginia six hundred, 
thousand dollars, and individuals the remaining! 
four hundred thousand ; that, on the stock thus 
subscribed, there shall be charged an annuity for 
twenty-eight years, of six percent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually ; four per cent. of which 
shalLbe applicable to the payment of the interest 
on the two million loan, and two per cent. to the 
creation of a sinking fund, to be invested, from 
time to time, as received, in productive stock, in} 
order to provide for the redemption of the prin-| 
cipal of the loan, at the expiration of twenty- 
eight years. 

Such is the scheme which the committee pre-; 
sume to recommend for extricating the Potomac 
Company from their present embarrassments, and 
accomplishing a work which, unassisted, they 
cannot effect, although of inestimable impor- 
tance to the public. 

Complicated as this scheme may, at first, ap- 
pear, it involves, in its prosecution, the exercise, 
of no other power on the part of Congress, than, ' 
lst, the power of selling the public lots in the 
city of Washington, which were acquired ex- 
pressly for sale. 2dly, That of borrowing monev 
on the public faith, and a specific pledge for its 
repayment ; and lastly, the application of the 
public treasure to an object of general welfare ; 
or the investment of it in the stock of an in- 
corporated company, expected to yield an annual 
income. 

The committee will not swell this report, al- 
ready too far extended, by arguments to demon- 
strate, that all these powers are vested, by the 
constitution, in the Congress of the United States, 
either expressly, or by natural implication.— 
They involve neither the incorporation,of a pri- 
vate company, nor the condemnation of the lands 
of individuals, within the territory of any state, 
for national purposes. They do not extend 
the jurisdiction of the General Government 
over the persons or property of the citizen, nor 
purpose to derive, from the assent of any one or 
more states, any power which has not been grant- 
ed to the Federal Government by the people of 
the United States. 

Your committee forbear to answer all the ob- 
jections which this, like any other plan of inter- 
nal improvement, may be expected to encounter. 
They are contented to set against such objections 
some of its peculiar advantages ; that, connected 
with the Cumberland road, it will complete a 
great national object, calculated to perpetuate 





vide for the payment of the interest, and the nal! 











the Union, and to promote the prosperity and 
a 


ty which, in all human probability, will have 
more than doubled that value. One of the mogt 

rominent and best features, perhaps, of this plan, 
or accomplishing an object of general welfare, 
is, that it combines in its execution private with 
public wealth, and thus effects such a co-opera- 
tion of individual interest with public good, as 
will ensure, in the original construction as weli 
as the subsequent repairs of the canal, vigilance, 
economy, and fidelity, in all the disbursements of 
money, qualities so often required in vain, in 
the expenditures of public money, on public ace 
count, 

Should the loan, on which this plan eventually 
depends, be negociated abroad, it will be, because 
it leaves for more profitable application, in Ame- 
rica, the sum which it is designed to withdraw 
from other channels of wealth and enterprize.— 
If it charge a debt upon posterity, it must be 
again repeated, that it is to complete a work, as 
durable as that Union to which the people of 
America must look, now and hereafter, for the 
security of all their political and social happi- 
ness. Your committee submit the following re- 
solution ; 

Resolved, That the committee of the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill in con- 
formity with the principles contained in the pre- 
ceding report. 


From. the Manufacturers and Farmer’s Journal. 


We have seen a circular letter from Liverpool 
(received by the Flora) dated August 12, 1822, 
containing certain statements of the situation of 
the Cotton Market, in Great Britain, from which 
we gather the following general results-— 

The supply of American Cotton for the 

year 1822, including that on hand on 

the 1st of January is estimated at— 

bags 403,350 


The consumption and export at—bags 307,200 
Estimated stock on hand, January 1, 
1823—bags 96,150 
ed 
The supply (including old stock) of 
Fast India cotton, 210,030 
Consymption and export—bags 95,000 


Estimated surplus, January 1, 1823, 115,030 


— 
The supply of the cotton, including that 
on hand, January 1, 1822 is estima- 
ted—bazgs 203,934 


The consumption and export estimated at 153,400 





Estimated surplus, January 1, 1823 50,534 
—a 
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The estimated supply of West India, 
Demerara, &c. including stock on hand, 
January 1, 1822, is—bags . 

Estimated consumption and export, 


51,484 
42,600 


8,884 
Total estimated supply, including old 
stock, 873,798 
Total estimated consumption and export 
—bags 
Total estimated surplus, January 1, 1823 
—bags 


Surplus (estimated) January 1, 1823, 


603,200 


70,598 

The supply of ail sorts for 1821, was— 
bags 

The consumption and export, bags 


897,139 
§42,319 


The surplus stock, January 1, 1 


822, 354,820 
Estimated surplus, January 1, 182 


3, 270,598 
Decrease of stock, within the year—bags 84,222 


f_ _—___} a ee 


Editorial Correspondence. 








CLIMATE AND SOIL on THE BORDERS OF 
LAKE ERIE.—E-tract to the Editor. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 20, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your favor of the 
18th inst. informing that you had forwarded my 
letter to your friend, Mr. Wright, who hadsailed 
for England. 

You have enquired whether the winters, where 
the property I have offered for sale is situated, 
are not too long, requiring stock to be fed for too 
great a portion of the year? I answer, by no 
means. The whole extent of Erie county upon 
the Lake, say forty miles in length, and nine 
miles deep to the ridge which runs parallel with 
the lake, and divides the waters of the Allegha- 
ny and Ohio Rivers from those of Lake Erie, af- 
fords a delightful climate, and gives certain and 
very abundant crops of small grain. I speak 
from experience, having been stationed on the 
bank of Lake Erie more than twenty years since, 
and having visited it very frequently since. It isa 
remarkable fact that the crops of corn have been 
uniformly abundant since the first settlement of 
the tract of country to which I have alluded above, 
and that there has not been a single failure—not 
a single instance of the corn having been injured 
by frost. This is, no doubt, to be attributed to 
the influence of the air from the Lake, in a great 
measure. As to grass or grazing land, Erie coun- 
ty is not excelled by any part of the United 
States. I doubt, indeed, if it is equalled. The 
winters commence in December—generally about 
the tenth of the month—from that period, till 
about the twelfth of February, it usually snows 
once in three or four days, sothat grain and grass 
will be completely protected from the severe 
frosts. From the twentieth of February, the snow 
begins to disappear, and thaws very gradually— 
Early in April, cattle that are not used find a 
sufficiency of vegetation, even in the woods, to 
keep them in good heart. I will venture to as- 
sert, that if cattle were turned out so early in 
any part of Pennsylvania, east of the mountains 
toforage for themselves, they would perish.— 
Rain seldom occurs during the winter months. 
The atmosphere is dry and very favourable for 
cattle. Frost, late in the spring, rarely takes 
place—and I have seen cucumber vines growing 
vigorously in the latter part of October. 


Extract of a letter from Charles Champion, 
Esq. to the Editor, dated Blythe, near Baw- 
try, England, 30th August, 1822. 


I am delighted to find the bull and two hei- 


—— 


fers which I sent to you in April arrived ‘safe ; > The Devon Bull, advertised by the Editor, 


and that they were approved by yourself and 
your friend, and that you obtained premiums of 
plate for them. I hope sincerely that Col. 
Lioyd will be fortunate with them, and that he 
will recollect the advice Mr. Wright took the 
liberty of giving him respecting their manage- 
ment, and then I have no doubt, they will an- 
swer his wishes. 

My bull Aide-de-Camp, which obtained the 
first premium in London, was only 224 months 
old when he was shewn, and he weighed upon 
Messrs. Pickfords’ machine, which I have no 
doubt is correct, the astonishing weight of 16 
cwt. 2 qrs. 3 lbs.—his girth round his chine 
was 7 feet 7 inches—his length from shoulder 
to rump 5 feet 6 inches, and his height to the 
top of his chine, 14 hands 1 inch ; from the above 
dimensions no doubt he would if slaughtered 
weigh 90 stones of beef, of 14 lbs. to the 
stone: this is a surprising weight for an animal 
only 224 months old. 

We have lately had another Agricultural 
meeting at Doncaster, where I was again fortu- 
nate in gaining premiums and sweepstakes, 
amounting to 43 guineas over my own stakes. 
I obtained the yeariing bull premium and 
sweepstakes, with an own brother to Aid-de- 
Camp, Brigade Major, which some of my 
friends thought superior to his brother—although 
he is as good, I do not think he is superior. 


TED PABMBB. * 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1822. 




















MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW—No. 3. 


We are very much gratified to learn that ac- 
tive and well directed exertions are making for 
the Agricultural Exhibition, to be held at Easton, 
in Talbot county, of this state, on the 7th and 
8th of next month. The farmers of that Shore 
are co-operating, zealously, to give eclat and 
utility to the occasion, and no one acquainted 
with the intelligence and energy of our fellow- 
citizens in that section of the state, can doubt 
their success in laudable enterprises, such as this ; 
the very spirit and object of which, tend to banish 
discord, and to insure unity of feeling and action— 
an association to improve the art of cultivating 
the earth—to give encreased efficacy to labour— 
in a word, to augment, by a given quantum of toil 
and expense, the means of human subsistence, 
comfort and happiness—must command the ap- 
probation and good wishes of every honorable 
mind. Reference to this paper of the 23d of 
August, will shew the amount of Premiums, and 
the objects for which they have, as we think, been 
most judiciously offered. We are glad to learn, 
that many gentlemen of this Shore, both ama- 
teurs and practical farmers, propose to go over. 
This is ds it should be. Let us, however, bear 
in mind, that this will betheir frst attempt, and 
we should graduate our expectations according- 
ly. The bail is then to receive its first impetus ; 
it will, we trust, roll on from year to year, acquir- 
ing strength as it goes. Those, moreover, who 
have never seen that Peninsula, will be gratified 
with the sight of acountry altogether different in 
its topographical features, from any thing we are 
accustomed to see in other parts of the State. 
The roads are quite level, uninterrupted by gates, 
and always in good condition—and every neigh- 
bourhood being ramified by navigable streams, 
produces transported to market at comparatively 
little expense—and the farmer, with his gun 
and hisnet, may every day spread his table with 
fish or fowl—We say nothing of Eastern Shore 
hospitality—zhat’s proverbial ! 
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PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 


Best white wheat, $140 to 145, and much 
wanted—Red wheat, $130to 1 34—White corn, 
65 to 66 cts.—-Yellow, 60 to 65 cts —Rye 65 cts. 
—Oats, 44cts—New corn, shelled, 55 cts —On 
the cob, $2 624 to $2 75 per bbl.—Barley, 75 cts 
—Hay, $20 perton—Rye straw, $10 do.—Wharf 
flour, $6 50—Shad, No. 1. trimmed, §7 50 
to $8—No. 2, $5 50 to $7—No. 1, untrim- 
med, $7—No. 2, do. §6—Herrings, No. 1, 
$3 25 to $37—No. 2, $3 to 312—Beet, Northern 
mess per bbl. $10 to 10 25—Baltimore, prime do. 
$9 to $9 75—Hams, 12 to 15 cts.—middlings, 10 to 
11. cents.—Other articles sameas last report. 

TOBACCO—Nosales, very dull. 


Speed the Plough. 


The subscriber (late President of the Berkshire 
Agricultural Society) convinced of the impor- 
tance of disseminating improved Agricultural 
Implements, and that it can only be effected, in 
an efficient manner, through the medium of per 
sons who are fractically conversant with, and 
able to judge of their true merits from experience, 
proposes to open a REPOSITORY for the* sale, 
on commission of all kinds of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Machinery.—/ikewise, for Prime 
Seeds, and approved Agricultural Books. 

It bemg the object of the subscriber to bring in- 
te use such articles only as possess real merit, 
it is proper to remark, that he will offer none for 
sale but such as he may be already acquainted 
with, or which he shall have previously tested by 
ene 

setters, fost faid, will be duly attended to, 
and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 


THOMAS MELVILLE, jr. 
Pittsfield, ( Berkshire Co.) Sept. 2, 1822. 


j7> By giving the above an insertion, our Bre- 
thren of the Type will not onty render a public 
service, but aid the laudable views of a person, 
than whom, noone in Berkshire has done more to- 
wards the promotion of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures. 


VALUABLE STOCK, 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES, VIZ: 
A full blooded Alderney Bull, 4 years old $150 
Two half blooded do 2 years old 30 
One half blooded Devon and Alderney, 1 
year old 80 
Three half blooded Devon Bulls, 1 year old 30 
Persons wishing to possess the Coke Devon 
Stock, may have prize bull calves of 2 months 
old, at the following rates : 
Full blooded 
Three quarter do 40 
Half do 15 
The excellence of these cattle for symmetry 
of shape, kind feeding, gentleness of temper, 
quantity and quality of milk and butter, facility 
of taking fat, and for action and strength as 
draught oxen, is unrivalled. Apply at the Farm 
of Mr. Richard Caton, Brookland Wood, to 
J. G. WALMSLEY, Manager. 


Bakewell Sheep. 


For sale, twenty-five half blooded Dishley 
a very fine ram, 
procured from Mr. Barney. Price, $5 per head 
—apply at the office of the American Farmer. 
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$100 each 
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HORTICULTURE. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philifis, 
—Second Edition. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


ORANGE.—CITRUS.—AURANTIUM. 


In Botany, a Genus of the Polyadelphia Icosan- 
dria Class. Natural Order, Bicornes. 


The China, or sweet oranges, with which this 
country is now so amply supplied, and at such 
moderate prices, that all classes of society en- 
joy them as perfectly as if they had been indi- 
genous to the climate, were not known to the 
ancient Europeans. They were first brought 
into Europe by Jean de Castro, a celebrated 
Portuguese warrior, who made them a present 
to the Condé Mellor, the king of Portugal’s 
prime minister, who was only able to raise one 
plant from a .reat number that were brought 
to Europe. Thistree, which wasplanted in 1548, 
and from which all the European orange-trees 
of this sort were produced, is said to be now 
alive at Lisbon, inthe garden of Count S. Lau- 
rent. 

The Romans had endeavoured to cultivate the 
citrus before the Christian era, for the beauty 
of the tree and it’s medicinal qualities but, as it 
has already been observed in the history of the 
lemon, they could not succeed in the time of 
Pliny, who says, (book xvic. 32.) ‘“ The As- 
syrian pome-citron-tree will'not bear fruit out of 
Syria.” Thesame author, in his 12th book, c. 
3. informs us that the Romans were acquainted 
with the Persian and Median pome-citron; but 
he never mentions it as a fruit tobe eaten: the 
kernels, he states, were in particular employ- 
ed by the Parthians, to sweeten the breath. In 
his 13th book, chap. 15, we are informed that 
the Romans had tables made of the citron wood, 
which they procured from Mauritania and Cy- 
renaica, in Africa. 

Some authors are of opinion thet ‘the orange 
was the golden apple of the Hesperides; and 
as the ancient Europeans could not prveeante 

y 





it, was said to have been taken back iner- 
va. The fable states, that Hercules, to obtain 
information of this garden, seized Nereus, god 
of the sea, in his sleép, who directed him to 
Africa. If he had to cross the deserts of that 
country to obtain this fruit, the allusion of ‘it’s 
being guarded by a dragon, is both natural and 


just. 


About the eleventh or twelfth century séve- 
ral varieties of the orange were cultivated in 
Italy, from whence they were taken to Spain 
and Portugal; therefore the sweet orange, 
seon after it was introduced, became plentiful 
in these countries, where there were already 
abundance of stocks to graft on. Gerard noti- 
ces in his work, which was published in 1597, 
that orange and lemon-trees grew on the coast 
of Italy, and in the islands of the Adriatic; 
andon the coast of Spain they were, says he, 
in great quantities, as well as in certain provin- 
ces of France, which lie upon the midland coast. 
At the present time, these trees are cultivated 
in Italy to so great an extent, that there are 
almost forests of them. Prince Antonius Bor- 
ghese, at his palace near Rome, has upwards of 
seventy’sorts of orange and lemon-trees, among 
which are some very rare kinds: it is a fruit so 
much esteemed in Italy, where it thrives well, 
that apples, pears, and cherries, have almost 
become €xtinct in that country. 

The delightful perfume of an orange-grove 
is such as to scent the air for miles; and the 
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tree gives a succession of flowers during the 
whole summer, on which account it is cultiva- 
ted in all green-houses, and large orangeries 
have been built for the express purpose of 
housing these trees: the most magnificent one 
is that of Versailles, built by Louis the XIVth. 

Oranges were known in this country in the 
time of Henry the VIIIth, but I find+no ac- 
count of the orange-tree being cultivated in Eng- 
land prior to Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The 
Seville orange-tree appears to have been first 
planted the year before the East India Com- 
pany was incorporated, and two years previous 
to the return of Sir Francis Drake, our first 
circumnavigotor. It is said to have been intro- 
duced by Sir Francis Carew, aad first planted 
at his seat at Beddington in Surrey. Chancel- 
lor Bacon, who wrote about twenty years after 
this time, mentions the housing of orange and 
lemon-trees in this country to keep them in the 
winter. He also states, that if the seeds of 
oranges be sown in April, they produce an 
agreeable salad. 

Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles the ist, 
had an orange-house and orange-garden at her 
mansion, Wimbleton Hall, in the parish of 
Wimbleton, inthe county of Surrey; and by an 
estimate and survey which was made in the 
month of November, 1649, for the sale of that 
property, by order of the Parliament, we find 
how highly orange-trees were estimated even in 
those turbulent days. It is described as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“‘ In the north side of which sayd oringe gar- 
den, there stands one large garden-house; the 
outwalls of brick, fitted for the keepinge of oringe- 
trees, neatly covered with Dlue slate, and ridg- 
ed and guttered with lead; the materials of 
which house, with the greate doores, and the 
iron thereof, with a certaine stone pavement ly- 
ing before these doores, in nature of alittle walke, 
four foote broad, and seventy-nine foote long, 
wee valew to bee worth £66. 13s. 4d. 

“In which sayd gatden-house there are now 
standing, in squared boxes fitted for that pur- 
pose, fortie-two oringe trees bearing fayre and 
large oringes, which trees, with the boxes, and 
the earth and materials therein feeding the 
same, wee valew at ten poundes a tree, one 
tree with another, in toto, amounting unto 
£420. Os. Od. 

“In the sayd garden-house there now allsoe 
is one lemon-tree, bearing greate and very 
large lemons, which, together with the box; 
that it grows in, and the earth and materialls 
ree feeding the same, wee valew at £20. 
0s. Od. 

“In the sayd garden-house there now allsoe is 
one pome citron-tree, which, together with the 
box that it growes in, and the earth and ma- 
terialls feeding the same, we valew at £10. 
Os. Od. 

“There are also belonginge to the sayd 
oringe-garden six pomegranet-trees, bearing 
faire and large fruits, which, togeather with 
the square boxes they growe in, and the earth 
and materialls therein feeding the same, we 
valew at three poundes a tree, one with another, 
in toto, £18. 0s. Od.” 

There were also eighteen orange-trees that 
had not borne fruit, which, with their boxes, 
ae valued at £5 a tree, one with another, 
90. 

A white marble fountain, with a statue of 
Diana upon it, and “a fayer led cestern be- 
longing to it, and a Chanelled pavement,” were 
esteemed to be worth £7, 

‘* Another fountain of white marble, with a 
statue of a mermaid, with the cestern, &c.” 


Orange-trees have been grown in the south. 
ern parts of Devonshire for more than 100 
years past. When trained to walls, the) 
produce large, handsome fruit, but not of 
equal value to the lemons grown in the same 
situation. Most of these were raised in this 
country from seeds, and they are thought to he 
more hardy than trees imported ; but the orange- 
trees which are brought every year from Italy, and 
sold principally at the Italian warehouses in 
London, are as large as those of ourown growth 
would be in twenty years. With proper care, 
these trees will have good heads, and produce 
fruit inabout three years. The Mandarin orange 
was not cultivated in England until 1805, 


We have lately seen orange-trees imported 
from the south of France, which have arrived 
in small tubs; and so well packed, that the 
fruit and blossoms remained on the trees when 
they reached the neighbourhood of London, 

In the Philosophical Transactions, No 114. 
there is a very remarkable account of a tree 
standing in a+ grove near Florence, having an 
orange stock, which had been so grafted on, 
that it became in it’s branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, three-formed; some emulating the 
orange, some thelemon or citron, and some pat- 
taking of both forms in one. These mixed fruits 
never produce any perfect seeds: sometimes 
there are no seeds atall in them, and some- 
times only a few empty ones. 

The Maltese graft their orange-trees on the 





pomegranate-stock, which causes the juice to 
be of ared colour, and the flavour to be more 
esteemed. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, in his Na- 
tural History of Barbadoes, mentions the golden- 
orange as growing in that island. He describes 
the fruit as a large fine orange, of a deep co- 
lour within, from whence it derives the name 
Golden Orange. He adds, “ This fruit is néi- 
ther of the Seville or Chinakind, though it par- 
takes of both, having the sweetness of the Chi- 
na mixed with the agreeable bitterness and fla- 
vour of the Seville orange.” 

The juice of oranges is a pleasing acid, and 
good in inflammatory and putrid disorders, both 
acute and chronical. The juice contains an es- 
sential acid salt, mixed with much mucilage. 
The salt may be obtained in crystals, by dilu- 
ting the juice, clarifying it with whites of eggs, 
and using evaporation. In this way a saline ex- 
tract may be made, capable of being preserved, 
and possessed of the same medicinal qualities 
as the juice, which is said to be very powerful 
in the scurvy. When Com, Anson sailed round 
the world, his men, who were afflicted with 
the scurvy, were surprisingly recovered from 
that disorder by the oranges they found in the 
island of Tinian. 


Orangeade, an agreeable drink made of orange- 


juice, water, and sugar, may be given, says 


Lemery, to people in the height of a fever. 
The Seville orange is esteemed far prefera- 
ble for medicinal purposes, and the blossoms of 
this species are the most odoriferous: the leaves 
are also used in medicine. The yellow rind of 
these oranges, separated from the white fungous 
matter under it, is a grateful, warm, aromatic 
bitter, often used as a stomachic and corrobo- 
rant. It is warmer than the peel of lemons, of 
a more durable flavour, abounds more with a 
light, fragrant essential oil, which is lodged in 
distinct cells on the surface of the pecl. The 
rind of the China orange has a weak smel, 
and is seldom employed for medicinal purposes. 
Seville oranges also produce the best marma- 
lade, and the richest wine: it isfrom the flow- 
ers of this kind of orange, that orange-flower 





were. valued at £10. 





water is distilled, These oranges are often pre 








served whole as a sweetmeat, and are justly 
admired. 

The seeds of the orange kind will be found, 
on nice examination, different from the seed of 
any other fruit. They have been anatomised by 
the curious, and, with the aid of a good micros- 
cope, are found to be almost as wonderful, in 
their formation, as the human frame when dis- 
sected. 

Seignior Francisco Lana, in his Prodromus 
to some philosophical discoveries, tells us, that 
there is a way of producing oranges, without 
sowing or planting the trees, only by infusing 
the flowers in oil of almonds; for that this oil 
will, every year afterwards, at the proper sea- 
son, produce both flowers and ripe oranges. 


PEACH,—PERSICA, orn AMYGDALUS. 


In Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Monogy- 
nia Class. 

All the ancient authors agree that the peach- 
tree is a native of Persia; and it appears that 
the fruit was thought to be of a poisgnous nature. 
It is evident there had formerly been tradition- 
ary tales of this fruit having been sent into 
Egypt to poison the inhabitants. Columella 
says, in his tenth book :— 


And apples, which most barbarous Persia sent, 
With native poison arm’d (as fame relates) : 
But now they've lost their pow’r to kill, and yield 
Ambrosian juice, and have forgot to hurt ; 

And of their country still retain the name. 


Pliny, in his 15th book, chap. 13, mentions, 
that they had been stated to have possessed ve- 
nomous qualities, and that this fruit was sent 
into Egypt by the kings of Persia, by way of 
revenge, to plague the natives; but he treats 
this story as a mere fable, adding, that the name 
of Persica evidently bespeaks them a Persian 
fruit. Cato has not mentioned them ; and Pli- 
ny adds, that it was not long since peaches 
were known in Rome, and there was great dif- 
ficulty in rearing them. He informs us they 
were brought from Egypt to the isle of Rhodes, 
where they could never be made to produce 
fruit ; and from thence toItaly. He says, moree 
over, that it was not a common fruit in Greece 
or in Natolia. This author states again, in book 
23, chap.- 7, that he considered it the most 
harmless fruit in the world; that it had the 
most juice with the least smell of ~ { fruit, 
and yet caused thirst to those who ate of it. 

_ Peaches were evidently cultivated in France 
at an early period, as Columella continues his 
account of this fruit, by stating,— 


Those of small size to ripen make great haste; 
Such as great Gaul bestows observe due time, 
And season, not too early, nor tdo late. 


ti says, book 15, chap. 12, “as for the 
Fren pom: Asiatic peaches, they bear the name 
of the regions and nations from whence they 
come.” 

It is stated that the peach-tree was not culti- 
vated in England before the year 1562; and by 
whom it was first introduced, or from what coun- 
try it was procured, we have no authentic ac- 
count, although Gerard wrote his work soon af- 
ter, which was published in 1597, wherein he 
describes the white peach, the red peach, the 
yellow peach, and the d’avant peach, and adds, 
“ T have them all in my garden, with many other 
sorts.” 

The peach-tree, he continues, “soone cometh 
vp; it beareth fruit the third or fourth yeer after 
it is planted, and it soone decaieth ; and is not 
of long continuance,” From this account, and 
finding it in the list of fruits, published in the 
year 1547, by Thomas Tusser, who mentions 
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peaches, white and red, there can be little doubt 
but that it was introduced as early as the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. I am decidedly of opinion 
that it was brought into England, from Italy, by 
Wolf, the king’s gardener, in the year 1524, as at 
this time we find that he brought the apricot from 
the latter country. 

Of this deliciously melting fruit we have now a 
great variety, from the small nutmeg peach which 
ripens in July, to the large October peach, which 
is more agreeable tothe sight than the palate.— 
This fruit has been almost equally multiplied in 
its varieties with the apple, by sowing the stones, 
and lately by the ingenious method of impreg- 
nating the blossoms. T. H. Knight, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, has procured a 
new peach by this operation: he impregnated the 
pistillum of the blossom on an almond-tree, with 
the pollen of the peach-flower ; and this almond, 
when planted, produced a peach-tree instead of 
one of its own kind, and has since ripened peach- 
es. 

The peach varies so much in quality, that 
many sorts are not worth the growing ; it is there- 
fore to be hoped that we shall soon have them 
exploded, and the better varieties cultivated in 
situations most congenial to their tender nature. 
At Montreuil, a village near Paris, the whole po- 
pulation is exclusively employed in the cultivation 
of peaches, which has maintained the inhabitants 
for several ages; and the consequence is, that 
they raise better peaches than any other part of 
France affords. 

I have often observed, that the finest flavoured 
peaches have been gathered from trees of the 
greatest age; and! have met with many instances 
of these trees bearing amply when they have 
been from forty to sixty years old. These trees 
generally —_ a.crop, when younger ones fail. 

Father Hennepin, a religious missionary, who 
first described the regions of Louisiana in his 
voyages down the Mississippi, gives an account 
of the numerous peach-trees which he observed m 
every direction in that part of America; and as the 
latitude is the same as that part of Asia, of which 
these trees are the natural production, there can 
be no doubt but they are indigenous to Louisiana 
as well as to Persia, although in many parts of 
America the peach is regarded as a foreign fruit, 
it having been introduced from Europe before 
Louisiana had been explored. 

This fruit is now cultivated with such success 
in some parts of North America, that it is not 
uncommon to see orchards containing 1,000 stan 
dard peach trees, which are so productive, that 
the fruit is used to fatten swine: from a single 
orchard have been procured, after the pulp is 
fermented and distilled, 100 barrels of peach 
brandy. 

Peaches are forced with considerable success. 
These of necessity must bear a high price in the 
market, so long as glass continues an object of 
heavy taxation. The expense of fuel, it appears, 
will not be so excessive, since the heating of flues 
by steam premises to answer. 

It is observed, that the best peaches of every 
kind are red next the sun, and of a yellowish 
cast towards the wall: the pulp should also be 
of a yellowish tint, and juicy ; the skin thin, and 
the stone small. To have them in perfection, 
they should not be gathered until they will fall 
into the hand by the slightest touch of the finger. 

This is one of the fruits in particular which is 
recommended to be eaten inthe morning, in pre- 
ference to the usual time of dessert. Brookes says, 
‘peaches agree well with persons of hot consti- 
tutions and costive habits, especially if they are 
eaten inamorning fasting.” 

The flowers of the peach-tree are used in me- 





dicine : when made into a syrup, they are givenas 
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an aperient to children, and are recommended as 
a great destroyer of worms. 

It should be observed not to get the flowers 
from those peach-trees that have been grafted 
upon almond-stocks, as the flowers partake of the 
property of the stock, which greatly alters their 
virtue. The plum is a purgative, the almond not 
at all so. 

Gerard also says, “‘ the leaves of the peach-tree 
boiled in milk, will destroy the worms in young 
children.” 

The young leaves are used by cooks to flavour 
blanc-mange, custards, puddings, &c.; and a li- 
quor resembling noyau is made by steeping peach 
leaves in white brandy, and, when sweetened 
with sugar-candy, and fined with milk, it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish it from the flavoured cordial 
of Martinique. 

Michaelmas is the time recommended for the 
winter pruning of the nectarine, as well as the 
peach-tree, when, with little attention, the blos- 
som-buds will be known from the wood-buds ; 
the latter being less turgid, longer and narrower, 
than the blossom-buds. In shortening the branch- 
es, observe to leave a wood-bud at the endinstead 
of the fruit-bud. Care should be taken to nip off 
the ends of the strong shoots in the month of 
May, which will cause them to throw out new 
boughs in every part of the tree, as it produces 
its fruits from the young wood, either of the 
same, orat the most of the former year’s shoot. 

Peach-trees are often injured by a desire to re- 
tain too full a crop on the branches, which not 
only prevents the present fruit from coming to 
maturity, but, by exhausting the tree, prevents 
its fruiting in future years. When the peach has 
attained the size of a small gooseberry, the trees 
should be carefully thinned, leaving the fruit not 
nearer than from four to six inches to each 
other. 

From the wood of the peach-tree the colour 
called rose-pink is procured. 





PEAR.—PYRUS. 


In Botony, a Genus of the Icosandria Pentagy- 
nia Class. 


The accounts we have of this fruit are of 
great antiquity, as the pear-tree was consecrated 
to Minerva previous to the olive. 

_ The earliest writers mention it as a fruit grow- 
ing abundantly in Syria and Egypt, as well as in 
Greece ; and it appears to have been brought into 
Italy from these places, about the time that Sylla 
made himself master of the latter country ; al- 
though there is no doubt but the Romans had se- 
veral kinds of this fruit before that time. Virgil 
speaks of pears which he had from Cato; and 
Columella mentions a considerable variety of 
pears. Pliny writes of them in his 15th book, 
chap. 2, as being then exceedingly numerous in 
Italy : “some have,” says he, “no other name 
than the country trom whence they came, as the 
Syrian, the Alexandrine, the Numidian, the Gre- 
cian, the Picentine, the Numantine, &c. &c. :” 
but of all the pears, he mentions the Crustumine 
as the most delicate and agreeable ; next to that 
the Falerniag pear was esteemed, and so called 
for the abundance of juice it produced, which he 
compares to wine. ‘he Tiberian pears were so 
named because they were the sort Tiberius, the 
emperor preferred ; others were named after the 
persons who had introduced or cultivated them ; 
some from the season when they ripened, as the 
barley pear, &c.; and many from their odour, as 
the aromatic and laurel pears. ‘Some are re- 
proached,” says he, ‘‘ with the name of proud 

ears, because they are earliest ripe, and will not 
keep:” there were winter pears, and pears for bak- 
ing, &c. ‘* Both pears and apples,” continue this 


















author, “ have the properties of wine, on which 
account the physicians are careful how they give 
them totheir patients; but when sodden in wine 
and water, they are esteemed wholesome.” A- 
gain he states, book xxiii. chap. 7, “ all pears 
whatsoever are but a heavy meat, even tothose in 
good health, and the sick are debarred from eat- 
ing of them; and yet, if they are well boiled or 
baked, they are exceedingly pleasant, and moder- 
ately wholesome; when sodden or baked with 
honey, they agree with the stomach.” 

Some pears were used as a counterpoison a- 
gainst the venomous mushrooms ; the ashes of 
the pear-tree wood are also used for the same 
medicinal purpose. 

The wild pear-tree, as well as the crab-apple, 
appears to be a native of this country, where it is 
often found growing, particularly in Somerset- 
shire and Sussex. 

At what period the cultivated pear was first 
brought into this country we have no account ; 
but we may surmise that the Romans did not ne- 
glect the propagation of this fruit when they 
were masters of Britain. ‘The pear is mentioned 
by all our early writers. Gerard says, in his time, 
to write of pears and apples would require a par- 
ticular volume ; every country, says he, “ hath 
his peculiar fruit ; myselfe knowe some one cu- 
rious, who hath in one peece of ground, at the 
point of three score sundrie sorts of pears, and 
those exceeding good ; not doubting but, if his 
minde had been to seek after multitudes, he 
might have gotten togither the like number of 
those of worsse kindes. Master Richard Poin- 
ter,” he says, “‘ has them all growing in his 
ground at Twicknam, near London, who is a most 
cunning and curious grafter and planter of all 
manner of rare fruits; and also in the ground of 
an excellent grafter and painful planter, Master 
Henry Banbury, of Touthill Street, neere vnto 
Westminster ; and likewise in the ground of a 
diligent and most affectionate louer of plants, Mas- 
ter Warner, neere Hornsey Down, by London ; 
and in divers other grounds about London.” 

Miller mentions eighty varieties of the pear in 
his day, and, at the present time, they are so much 
increased, that Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, as- 
sured me that he possessed 213 kinds of pear- 
trees. We trust that, while the Horticultural 
Societies are seeking for new varieties, those of 
established fame will not be neglected. It is de- 
sirable to have our orchards planted with a va- 
riety, that we may have some for all seasons and 
for various purposes ; but it is equally to be wish- 
ed, that the best of each sort should be selected, 
not only of the dessert kinds, but those for baking 
and preserving, a3 well as those for making per- 
ry, which is one of the justly admired British be- 
verages. 





And taste revived, 

The breath of orchard big with bending fruit 
Obedient to the breeze and beaten ray, 

From the deep loaded bough a mellow shower 
Incessant meltsaway. The juicy pear 

Lies, in a soft profusion, scattered round. 

A various sweetness swells the gentle race, 
By nature’s all-refining hand prepared, 

Of tempered sun, and water, earth, and air, 
In ever-changing composition mixed. 
Thomson. 


Perry is considered the best liquor that can be 
drunk after a surfeit of mushrooms. 


An agreeable wineis made from the wild pears 


and crab-apples. 


In general pears are windy, and improper forjreduce our children to ruin and beggary, may 
weak stomachs: those are best that are quite 


ripe, and have a sweet juice, and then they arejers of water for more acute and more favour- 
seldom noxiows ; unless eaten to excess. 
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The pear-tree is liable to be much injured, if 
pruned by those who do not understand the na- 
ture of it. The blossoms are commonly produc- 
ed from buds at the extremity of the last year’s 
shoots, and, as these are often cut off by the un- 
skilful pruner, it prevents their producing fruit, 
and causes the boughs to send out new branches, 
which overfdl the tree with wood. The summer 
is the best time to look over pear-trees, and to 
remove all superfluous and foreright shoots, which 
would too much shade the fruit. If this be care- 
fully done, they will require but kttle pruning in 
the autumn. 

Pears that are to be kept for the winter use, 
should hang as leng on the trees as the state of the 
weather will allow. They should then be put in 
a heap, in an open and dry situation, for abdut ten 
days ; then wiped with a dry woollen cloth, and 
packed close from the air and moisture. But to 
keep this fruit in it’s greatest perfection, small 
earthen jars should be selected, about the size of 
the pear, which should be packed separately in 
clean oat chaff, and tied down with skin, or 
brown paper cemented with pitch. These jars 
should then be packed ina chest, or dry closet, 
with the bottom upwards. Pearsare found more 
generally productive when grafted on quince 
stocks, than upon those of their own kind or the 
white thorn. 


The timber of the pear-tree is of a yellowish 
colour, and is used for makiag carpenters’ tools, 
measuring rulers, picture frames, anc a variety of 
purposes. Gerard says, “ the timber of the wild 
pear is very firm and solid, and good to be cut 
into moulds.” The plates in his book were cut 
out of this wood, as were, says he, “ breastplates 
for English gentlewomen.” 
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AGRICULTURAL HISTORY AND POLI- 
TICKS. 


It must not be supposed that, because we 
have inserted an article in this numberon the 
causes of the present deplorable condition of 
the people of Ireland—that therefore we mean 
to intermeddle in foreign politicks. The dis- 
tresses of that gallant and generous nation are 
sufficient to awaken the sensibilities of every 
feeling heart ; but itis not Aere, that we may 
be permitted to expatiate on such subjects, we 
can here allow ourselves to view them only asa 
portion of the history of the times, connected 
with, and bearing upon the inéerests of ayricul- 
ture—In that country we behold the singular 
spectacle of an industrious nation diterally per- 
ishing in the midst of an abundance of the ne- 
cessaries of life—the fruit of their own labcurs, 
and the Pk. get influence of Heaven! The 
causes of such political phenomena, belong to 
the science of agricultural politicks, and de- 
serve to be investigated. Such a state of things 
cannot exist under a wise administration of 
the publick strength and resources—there must 
be “something rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
and what has happened there may happen 
here, in process of time and under bad legisla- 
tion, remote as may appear all existing analo- 
gies—would we avert evil effects, we must by 
the aid of every light study their causes—hence 


tions ; a legislative policy which, in its incipi- 
ent influences may scarcely be felt by us, may 


convert them into hewers of wood and draw- 





( Brooks. ) 


; 4ppropriate a due portion of our journal to dis- 


jed classes—and hence it is that we are willing to 
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cussions which, without due reflection, might 


be thought too abstract. The resumption of 
specie payments in England has been followed 
by prodigious distress, and extensive ruin to the 
productive classes in moderate circumstances. 
The same coincidence has occurred in this coun- 
try. The commodities which ate the product 
of agricultural labour, especially have fallen, 
and thousands who were in debt, but in @ thri- 
ving condition, have been ruined, because, ow- 
ing to the scarcity and increased value of money, 
the produee of their industry will not go in 
some cases half so far towards meeting their mo- 
ney engagements, as it would have done prior to 
the resumption of specie payments. While men 
of overgrown estates, whose fortunes consisted 
in money, are growing yet richer with com- 
pound acceleration. 

In this condition of the agricultural communi- 
ty, their commodities depressed in the market, 
and the price of imported articles which they 
consume, enhanced by duties to encourage do- 
mestic manufactures; we read ina morning pa- 
per before us, that owing tothe late unparallel- 
ed drought the owners of a celebrated cotton 
manufactory in Massachusetts have netted a 
profit of on/y 123 fer cent. for the last) sir 
months, instead of 15 per cent for the half year 
as heretofore !! 

What we have said may serve as texts for 
our correspondents who have more leisure, and 
are more profoundly read than we, in political 
economy, and in what has been happily desig- 
nated by one of our most able and esteemed cor- 
respondents,—“ the morals of Agriculture.” On 
these texts we shall be very happy to hear from 
any of them, pro or con, provided their serfnons 
be as all sermons should, of moderate length 
and in a spirit of charity and good temper. 
E.pit. Am. Far. 


IRISH DISTRESS. 
Birmingham, June 26, 1822. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to trouble you with a letter on the 
subject of Irish Distress, which I have re- 
ceived from a gentleman of large landed estate 
in Ireland, and which I request the favour of 
you te insert in your Journal. It cannot fail to 
be interesting to all your readers. At the same 
time, you will, perhaps, permit me to request 
the attention of your readers to a letter which 
I published in your Journal of the 15th May, 
1820, wherein | flatter myself that I proved 
that the disturbances which have since arisen in 
various parts of Ireland, must necessarily follow 
from the restoration of the ancient standard of 
value, and thatthe distress which now exists in 
that country must be the inevitable consequence 
of the same destructive cause. When Parlia- 
ment thought proper to restore the ancient mea- 
sure of value, and with that of course the an- 
cient frices of value, they ought, as a matter of 
common honesty and common prudence, to have 
restored also the ancient oddigations of value. The 
monied firices of property and labour are the on- 
ly means out of which the monied obligations 
of the country canbe discharged. When, there- 
fore, Parliament adopted measures to reduce 


it becomes the now free agriculturistsof Ame-|those monied prices one half, they ought in 
rica, above every other class in the world, to/common honesty, to have reduced also the mo- 
make themselves familiar with the history of the|nied obligations one half, at the same time. In 
agricultural prosperity and decline of other na-jthis manner, equal justice would have been ren- 


dered to all parties; and whatever might have 
been the good or the evil of low nominal pri- 
ces, the same good or evil would haye been 
equally participated in by every class of the 
community. The monied debts, rents, ‘tithes, 
and taxes, which are charged dy /aw upon the 





monied prices of property and labour, being 
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thus reduced one half by legal enactment, at the 
same time that those monied prices were also 
reduced one half by legal enactment, the conse- 
quence would have been, that the monied bur- 
thens would still have borne the same relation 
to the monied means as they bore during the 
war, and the action of the whole social machi- 
nery would have been preserved on the same 
footing, rendering every one his due, without 
partiality or injustice, and not lacerating and 
destroying one Aalf of the community for the 
unjust aggrandisement of the other half. The 
landlord would have received Aa/f the monied 
rent which he received during the war, the 
clergyman would have received Aa/f the monied 
tithe, the creditor Aa/f the monied debt, and 
the King Aal/f the monied tax; but under this 
half, the same value would have been comprti- 
sed as was comprised under the whole during 
the war, and thus every class of society would 
have been preserved on the same relative level, 
without the least injury or injustice to any one. 
But in reducing frice one half, without reducing 
equally the component farts of price, in redu- 
cing thus the monicd means without reducing 
correspondently the monied charges, Parliament 
has thrown the whole burthen of this great 
change upon the active and useful classes of the 
community, and has even contrived that it shall 
double the fortunes of the unfroductive classes, 
until such period as the outcry or bankruptcy of 
their unhappy victims shall compel them tomake 
a just reduction in their enormous and iniqui- 
tous demands. 

It is true, that this reduction of the nominal 
terms in which men had been accustomed to 
estimate their fortunes, and the monied values 
of their property and labour, would have been 
disagreeable to the feelings of many individuals. 
They would have fancied themselves injured, 
although they would not, in reality, have been 
so. Each individual would have possessed just 
the same security, and the same command over 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, as he pos- 
sessed on the average of the ten years euding 
the late war; and thus all the injury which 
could possibly have arisen to any party would 
have been perfectly idea/. The King, and his 
creditors, retainers, and dependants would have 
experienced the same nominal reduction— 
their incomes, as would have been experienced 
by the land-owners and manufacturers, and their 
creditors, retainers, and dependants; but the 
same reduction would have been common to all. 
And if dow prices, and the low estimation 
of national values, are beneficial, all classes 
would have equally participated in that benefit; 
or if such /ow firices are injurious, all classes 
would have sustained their just proportions of 
such injury. The dessee would not have become 
bankrupt to the /essor ; the mortgager would 
not have been sacrificed to the mortgagee ; 
and the creditor would not have become the ar- 
biter over the fate of the dedtor. The lessor 
would have received his proper proportion of 
the produce of the farm; the mortgagee would 
have received his just and rightful share of 
the estate; and the creditor would have receiv- 
ed his just and rightful share of the effects of 
the debtor. All these great rights and inter- 
ests would have been secured to the rightful par- 
ties just’ as well under the /ow estimation of 
national values, as they were during the war un- 
der the Aigh estimation of those values. But in 
reducing one fart of the national values with- 
out reducing a// other parts; in reducing the 
fictitious means of the productive classes, with- 
eut at the same time reducing correspondently 
the fictitious charges of the unproductive class- 
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to perish without ho 
actions Of the latter. 

Under this view of the subject, which would 
shew the necessity of compelling all parties to 
contribute equally to the national object of res- 
toring dow prices, it is probable that such nati- 
onal object may not appear quite so desirable 
as it has hitherto appeared inthe eyes of many 
persons, who have been endeavouring to accom- 
plish it by a measure which has confiscated .the 
capital of others at the same time that it has. 
doubled their own. It may possibly be thought, 
that when the present generation of men have 
been born and bred up, or reared to manhood 
and advanced age, under the habits and associa- 
tions which a high estimation of national values 
had occasioned, it was not wise or expedient to 
adopt a measure which should necessarily break 
up all those habits and associations, and whilst 
it carried change into every mind, should car- 
ry also a sense of ideal injury.into every heart. 

But if it was not wise or expedient to reduce 
by law the component parts of price, at the 
same time that dy daw we reduced /frice 
itself; and if it was still more unwise and un- 
just to reduce the monied means without redu- 
cing correspondently the monied charges, what 
other measures ought we to have adopted, or 
ought we now to have recourseto? I have re- 
peatedly shewn in your Journals, Sir, that we 
ought either to have continued the paper cur- 
rency of the war under proper /imitations and 
obligations or otherwise to have adopted a new 
metallic standard of value, depreciated in the 
same degree as the practical currency of the 
country had become depreciated during the war. 
By reducingthe weight of our ancient metallic 
coins one half, by alloying their quality, or by 
doubling their price, we should have obtained 
a metallic circulation which would have given 
us areal cheafiness of all commodities, at the 
same time that it would have preserved all the 
nominal high prices of the war, and would have 
secured the rights and interests of all ciasses, 
without outraging the prejudices of any. 

It cannot be said, that in thus coining ten old 
Mint shillings into a pound sterling, we should 
have Cone any injury or injustice to annuitants 
or creditors, because their annuities and credits 
were contracted in money which did not contain 
any intrinsic value whatever ; and therefore, if 
the quantity of silver or gold contained in the 
instruments of money isto be any measure of 
the justice or injustice of discharging obligations 
contracted in such money, the annuitants and 
creditors would still have received a hundred 
times more intrinsic value than they are in reality 
entitled to. They would have received ten old 
Mint shillings as the intrinsic value contained in 
every pound sterling of their credits or annuities, 
for which they never advanced one single far- 
thing of intrinsic value. All the value which they 
had ever advanced was refiresentative value, and 
of this description of value every one would have 
received the exact amount that he was in reality 
entitled to, at the same time that he would also 
have received a very heavy security in intrin- 
sic value which. he was zc. entitied to. 

Here would have been a real wholesome and 
beneficial cheapness of British manufactures se- 
cured at once, without difficulty, injustice, or 
distress. The high nomina/ British prices would 
thus have been realized upon a just and practi- 
cable standard. They would have been brought 
down at once in metallic value to the continental 
level, at the same time that they would have 
been preserved in nominal value at the Bri- 
tish level, upon which all British obligations had 
been founded, or to which they had long become 
accommodated. 


pe, under the arbitrary ex- 





-es, the Legislature has condemned the former} 


In this manner, all British interest world have 
been brought to contribute, in just and equal pro- 
portions, to the grand object of obtaining a metal- 
lic coinage ; but, in the present mode of proceed- 
ing, the whole burthen is contrived to be thrown 
upon the productive classes of the uw mmunity, 
and the very ruin and destruction of these c'asses. 
is made the means of a most unjust and unnatural. 
ag dizement of their unproductive rivals. 

ut if this mode of obtaining a metallic circula- 
tion was not deemed advisable, and if no other me- 
tallic standard whatever but the antiquated stand- 
ard of 1791, would have satisfied the rapacity or 
the prejudice of Jews and Lawyers, there wasstill 
another mode by which even that object might have 
been obtained, without injury or injustice to any 
one. If a frosfective action had been given to 
the metallic standard instead of a retrospective ac- 
tion ; if it had been adopted from any given day, 
and all obligations contracted after such day had 
been ordered to be discharged in such standard, 
leaving the obligations contracted in the paper 
standard to be discharged in the paper standard, in 
this manner we might have restored the metallic 
standard of 1791, or even the standard of William 
the Conqueror, which was about us applicable to 
the existing relations of society, without the 
least difficulty, injustice, or distress, towards any 
class of the community. For ashort time, whilst 
the accounts and obligations of the paper stand- 
ard were being settled and wound up, we should, 
of course, have had two prices, but we should 
have experienced no difficulty in that, nor any 
more inconvenience than is experienced in Rus- 
sia, Jamaica, and other countries, where two 
hrices exist. The paper standard, and the me- 
tallic standard, would quickly have found their 
due relations to each other, and would have dis- 
charged each other’s obligations accordingly. In 
this manner, every man’s rights and interests 
would have been properly guarded ; and if there 
was no depreciation in the paper currency, no 
difference would have existed between the two 
standards, and the one might shortly have been 
merged in the‘other ; or if any difference did ex- 
ist, whether 4 per cent. or cent, per cent., such 
difference would have effected only the proper 
parties. But in adopting the ancient metallic 
standard, and giving it a retrospective action, in 
first inducing the nation, for twenty years, to con- 
tract prodigious public and private obligations in 
a fititious standard, and then compelling all such 
obligations to be discharged in area/ standard, we 
have committed an act of gigantic injustice, in 
comparison with which, as Lord Carnarvon justly 
observes, “ all the robberies of the French revo- 
lution sink into nothing.” We have passed an 
ex fost facto law, which confiscates the whole 
property of the farmers and land owners ; which 
compels the merchants and manufacturers to toil 
for years, and to reap ruin asthe reward of their 
labour ; and which, by loosening and disorganizing 
all the ties and sympathies which hold the fabric 
of society together, prepares the sure and not 
far distant destruction of the whole. 

Reverting to the situation of unhappy Ireland, 
Sir, it may be asked, why England is not equally 
distressed, if indeed it is true, as I have proved 
in your Journal, nearly the whole of the present 
Irish distress is attributable to the unjust measure 
which I deprecate. 

The capital of the English farmersat the peace, 
was at least ten timesas much as that of the Irish 
farmers, who, as I have said before, are in gene- 
ral little cultivators, occupy only five or ten acres 
of land. The English farmers are, therefore, 
enabled to go on for many years, supporting con- 
tinually a heavy annual loss ; but the poor Irish 
farmers, and their wretched labourers are cruSh- 





ed more readily into the dust. Besides, one halfof 
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England is brought into contact with foreign sources 
of prosperity, through the medium of foreign com- 
merce, which now that British manufacturers are 
reduced one haifin price, requires nearly adoudbled 
quantity to satisfy the present demand. lhe ef- 
fect of this contact with foreign circumstances I» 
visivle also in the north of Ireland, where the ex- 
istence of the great linen manufactures tends to 
support the population in a state of comparative 
comfort. But your readers must not imagine, 
that because England holds up longer than I[re- 
land, it will not ultimately fall into the same state. 
The population of England are supplied with em- 
floyment by the continual sacrifice of the capital 
of the merchants and manufacturers, which is an- 
nually and rapidly going on; and they are su/e- 
pfilied with food by the continual destruction of the 
capital of the farmers and land owners, which is 
still more rapidly taking effect. Sooner or later, 
one of these great /inks must give way, and pro- 
bably they will both ¢ive way at the same time. 
The population of England will then be thrown 
upon their country, hungry and destitute, and 
they will have zo sis‘er island to relieve them.— 
The destruction of the present race of farmers 
cannot be eticcted without producing ultimately 
such a deterioration of cultivation, as must inevi- 
tably terminate in famine. It will be counter- 
acted for a while by the recruits trom the monied 
classes, who will step torward and take possession 
of the farms, free from the incumbrances which 
forced ‘their unhappy predecessors into the work- 
house or the grave. But itis not in nature that the 
cultivation ef the land should not be injured, during 
the process of this gigantic “‘ transfer of proper- 
ty,” asthe Jews modestly call it. The cultivation 
of the land must be injured during the process of 
this tremendous change, and that injury must 
terminate in famine, which. no human measures 
can avert, and scarce any can mitigate or relieve. 

Strange it is, indeed, to reflect, Sir, that the 
Legislature should have rushed into a gulf of this 
kind, without stopping for a moment to investi- 
gate its unfathomable depth! Both the Commit- 
tees of Parliament, upon whose reports Mr. Peel’s 
Bi!l is founded, distinctly acknowledge that they 
“ have not inquired into the fodicy”’ of this mortal] 
measure, but have confined their inquiries into 
the best period and means of carrying it into ef- 
fect. I told-Lord Liverpool atthe time, that “ the 
country wasled d/indfold like an ox to the slaugh- 
ter.” Why did they not remove the muffles from 
her eyes? Why did they not inquire into the 
* policy” of restoring the ancient. standard of va- 
hue? Why did they not shew that the doubling 
of every public and private obligation in the 
kingdom, and the annihilation of rent, would be 
the least of the destructive consequences which 
must attend it? And why did. they studiously 
pretend, that 4 per cent. was ail the reduction 
that it would make in the prices of property and 
labour, when they knew full well, that its perma- 
nent suspension had permanently doudled those 
prices? The great painter of Nature, when he 
represents a man attempting an object which Na- 
ture shrinks at, makes him call upon. elementa/ 
darkness, to shelter his designs from his own 
eyes, and from those of Heaven. 








“ Come thou thick night, 

“ And fall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
“That my keen knife seenotthe wound it makes, 
“Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the 


dark, 
“To cry, Hold ! hold '” 


It is not for me, Sir, to insinuate that motives 
of this kind have animated the Legislature, and 





plicable mysteries which time only can discover 5 
or which, perhaps, is destined to mock investiga- 
tion until “ “‘Vime shall be no more.” I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
THOMAS ATWOOD. 
(COPY.) 
* Srr, Ireland, June 20, 1822. 

“ I take the liberty of sending you, by this day’s 
post, the last Dublin paper I have received. I 
beseech you to read over the lamentable details 
its columns afford of the awful condition of this 
country. We are hurried onto an accumulation of 
horrors never yet witnessed under the sun, The 
subscriptions, magnificent as they were, have 
proved quite inadequate: famine and pestilence 
are extending their ravages every hour. Yet 
Ministers and the House of Commons, will per- 
sist in forcing on the tremendous experiment.— 
There is scarcely a pound note in circulation 
here: guineas and sovercigns have long since dis- 
appeared ; a small quantity of silver and copper 
coin alone remain. Now, Sir, Lask, if all the provi- 
sions in l.urope were accumulated in Ireland, how 
could tlic people obtain any of them, except by 
force? What can they earn or obtain, to give in 
éxchange for them? Having first called on the 
generous and suffering people of England to re- 
medy the mischief they have done, his Majesty’s 
Ministers now unjustly and most wickedly attempt 
to lay the blame on the Irish landed proprietors. 
If the latter are absentees, that is sufficient to ac- 
count for the distress ; if resident, they are called 
tyrants and oppressors, in order to shift the bur- 
then from the contrivers of all this ruin. The 
Irish landed proprietors have suffered every pri- 
vation and every insult which it is possible for 
men to bear. I myself will chailenge investiga- 
tion and comparison with the most indulgent land- 
lord in England, as to the letting of my ground 
and the treatment of my tenants, as far as my 
power of indulgence went. I have reduced my 
expenditure from luxury and comfort to bare ne- 
cessaries ; I have been put to upwards of a hun- 
dred pounds law costs within a few months, by 
persons having demands on my estate, who shew 
no mercy, and share no blame ; I have been wor- 
ried almost to death, and every way humbled ; 
and at the end of ‘all this, which is the condition 
of most Irish resident landed proprietors, the peo- 
ple are to be excited by his Majesty’s Ministers 
to rise up against their unfortunate landlords. For 


dependent and opulent country gentlemen ; now, 
for the first time, dishonour and misery have been 
brought on our house by the confiscation and rob- 
bery of Mr. Peel’s iniquitious Bill. And yet, 1 
am to be pointed out to my tenants as the cause of 
that distress and ruin of which I am the first and 
most suffering victim. I anxiously implore you, 
Sir, not to relax in your exertions to make the 
real cause of all this evident to the people of Eng- 
land. The same degree of distress would, un- 
doubtedly, have taken place there too, but for your 
Poor Laws: it remains to be seen how long even 
they can avertit. In this country, distress and 


nS 
receive, is totally swallowed up by imcum- 
brances and demands, which, as originally con- 
tracted and intended, did not amount to more 
than a fourth of my rental. What can I give to 
distress? I was all my life attached most warm- 
ly tothe Government of England, by inclination, 
habit, and interest ; but I am now nearly careless 
of what may happen. We are told it would be 
contrary to the principles of political economy to 
revert to paper currency. What was done in 
1797 to supply funds for war and slaughter, might 
well be done in 1822 to ensure the happiness and 
save the lives of millions of our fellow subjects ; 
unless the maxims of this political philosophy 
are to be observed only for our destruction, 
and dispensed with only for bloodshed and devas- 
tation. If this be the case, it is indeed a scourge 
to be ruled by political economists ; to have rob- 
bing and spoliation called good faith, and utter 
ruin a wholesome recurrence to sound policy !— 
But, as Junius said in his day, ‘ It has pleased Hea- 
ven to give us a Parliament and a Ministry, whom 
no argument can persuade, no experience can 
teach.’ I have writtenthis in haste, to be in time 
for this day’s post, but it contains no exaggeration 
of our misfortunes ; that is almost impossible. I 
am, Sir, your obliged and very obedint servant, 
“ ” 
oe 0 Sa 
From the New England Farmer. 
CIDER. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Cider is our natural beverage. That it is capa- 
ble of surpassing the wines of other countries, is 
a fact frequently well attested at the tables of af- 
fluence. To facilitate its more extensive experi- 
ence is the purpose of this communication. 

Agriculture, of which the making Cider is a part, 
is the first of sciences. Its pre-eminence entitles 
it tothe distinction of the Divine science. But 
much is left to the reason as well as the /abor of 
man to exalt it to perfection ; and in this economy 
of Providence, who can be insensible to its be- 
nignity and condescension in making us joint la- 
borers in the accomplishment of our enjoyments ? 
I am persuaded that you will not think this se- 
riousness as out of place, since, in connexion with 
the immediate advantage, it must have been the 
basis of institutions for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural pursuits. Ina pecuniary view, the sub- 


many generations my family have lived here, in-|ject is within the demonstration of arithmetic—in 


years of usual abundance, it may be computed, 
that a million of barrels of ciderare made in Mas- 
sachusetts, worth, in such years, a dollar each, 
made in the’common manner ; any mode of mak- 
ing which, without material multiplication of ex- 
pense, shall enhance this price, will add the ad- 
ditional value to the stock of profit; and it is not 
extravagant to say, that even in years of the 
greatest plenty, like the present, it may be so 
improved in quality as tobe advanced to ten times 
itsordinary price. Nor is it the epicurealone who 
would willingly pay for the luxurious draught— 
the salubrity of a pure and palatable liquor would 


consternation have seized on every mind ; every |force parsimony itself into the economy of its 
one looks to a dreadful conclusion at no great dis-!purchase. Our autumnal complaints derive, in 


tance of time. 


fusing to allow a sufficient supply of legal ten- 
ders. 
“ The Irish gentlemen are grossly reviled, be- 


cause they do. not come forward with subscrip-lof their transgression. 
tions for their starving countrymen. In the name |yine, is dependant on man ;—through his delin- 


Beyond ali doubt, Government}a great measure, their existence and aliment 
will have to sufifiort the entire population of Ire-|fyom the use of viscous and vapid juices. The 
land before twelve monthe elapse, if it persist in re-|proverb, that it is better to pay the butcher than 
the doctor, is much exalted in its application to 
the present subject—it is better to comply with 


the terms of nature, than to endure the penalties 
The apple tree, like the 











induced them to move totheir design with such 
fatal silence and determination. I willingly give 


them credit for other motives, although I must be; 
content to leave their conduct as one of the inex- 


extended it. Vow, if my life were at stake, 1 


of reason, from what fund are they togive? AJquency, the yieldings of both degenerate into vin 
few years ago, my property gave me credit, and/engar, but on the performance of his duty, they 
the punctuality of my payments confirmed and|are exalted into wine. 


A finished speculation on the making of Cider, 





could not raise £200. The small portion of my should begin with the songs of the Mantuan bard, 
once well paid and moderate rents which I now ‘on 
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“The kinds of stock, and what those kinds will|« 


bear.” 


And on the methods and progress of cultivation, 
from the “ wild disorder” of the nursery to 


«“ The stately tree, which in autumn bends 
With blushing treasures.” 

For, 

Wouldst thou thy vats with generous wine should 

froth ? 

Respect thy orchards ;—think not that the trees 
Spontaneous will produce a wholesome draught. 
The plant which shoots from seed a sullen tree, 
At leisure grows for late posterity, 
The generous flavor lost.” 


But as these pleasing and interesting investiga- 
tions are better adapted to seed-time than har- 
vest, I will pass on to the business of the season— 
the making and preserving Cider. A clean, con- 
venient and covered mill, is the first pre-requi- 
site, for without such a mill, all other attentions 
may be frustrated. The apples should be reduc- 
ed to afine pulp. The colour of the liquor and 
its smoothness are both improved by laying a few 
hours in the trough after grinding. Lay up the 
pomace on the press in clean straw, without using 
a drop of water in any part of the process. Three 
or four times as much water is often used in mak- 
ing less than a hogshead of cider, than would be 
required to ruin a pipe of proof spirits. Every 
mean should be adopted to retain the spirituous 
property of the liquor—it is its life. Ifa cider 
is wanted, 


** Some strong, to cheer, — 
The wint’ry revels of the laboring hind, 
And tasteful some, to cool the summer hours,” 


the cheese may bereground, with some assistance 
from the well. 


* Water will imbibe 
The small remains of spirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour.” 


Press the cheese gently at first, and advance 
slowly to the utmost power of the screw. Art 
now commences its operations against the * float- 
ing lee”’—and in no stage of the business can they 
be more effectually interposed—in proportion to 
the clarification of the stum the tendency to an 
ensuing fermentation is moderated, and its dan- 
gerous excess arrested. 

In turning up, as it is called, out of the tub, the 

sest of the pomaceous mass is usually detained 
by a strainer of straw, coarser than “the goat’s 
shaggy beard.” Instead of such a strainer pre- 
pare a tunnel with moveable rims, in the form of 
a seive—over the bottom rim, stretch a covering 
of fine flannel—over the second, a covering of 
baize, and the uppermost overspread with drug- 
get, with the nappy side of each pendant. These 
strainers will arrest on their way to the vessel, all 
the gross and most of the subtle impurities which 
tend to the agitation and vitiation of the liquor. 
Should the strainers choak they can be easily re- 
lieved. 

We now advance to the frreservation of the Ci- 
der, which is the principal difficulty ; and after all 
the directions which can be given much must be 
supplied by discreet observation. The vinous, the 
acetous, and the putrefactive, are the three fer- 
mentations to which the liquor is inclined—they 
are, indeed, but one progressive operation, with 
intermediate pauses. The first is an effort to free 
itself from a farther association with the fruit, 


verts into vinegar, is restrained only by the due 
ascendancy and retention in the body of the li- 
quor of the spirituous quality excited and quick- 
ened by'the first—the last is produced by an ir- 
reclaimable foulness. The intermission between 
the two first is short, and has been considered 
the critical moment for the successful interposi- 
tion of art, and racking, fumigation, salt-petre 
and roach-alum, have been specifics relied upon ; 
but more is depending on the internal condition of 
the liguar, than on these prescriptions, or on any 
other consideration. Ciders ef a good stamina, 
purified and protected from the internal and ex- 
ternal occasions of its injury, by an attention 
whichought to be as common as washing down a 
hog before cutting it up, will never depreciate 
into sourness; nor will any application reclaim 
that which sunk under the pressure of its inhe- 
rent impurities, or lost its virtues by the inatten- 
tion of its keeper. In respect to racking, howe- 
ver, if it be ineffectual for the renovation of the 
liquor, it is seldom attended with disadvantage, 
and is sometimes the best expedient for its pu- 
rification. 

The quality of the juice of an afipile in its natu- 
ral state, is the prime inquiry to guide all our de- 
cisions on the flavor, the taste, the color, and the 
durability of cider at maturity. Generally, the 
quality of the juice may be inferred from the out- 
ward appearance of the apple, as it departs from 
the spiritless white into the golden yellow and 
the gorgeous carnation. Hence, 


‘“* Let every tree in every garden, own 
The red-streak as sufireme.” 


“The pippin, burnish’d o’er with gold,” is but 
a grade below. But general rules have their ex- 
ceptions, and on the present subject a surer cri- 
terion than outward show may be derived from 
internal examination—any apple contains a rich 
fluid, suitable to makea sound, palatable and ex- 
hilirating cider, which, on breaking, emits an ac- 
tive fragrant flavor—is not over abundantly juicy, 
and has a glutinous consistency. That the craé 
will make the best cider, is one of those crude 
conceits, that every thing is enveloped in myste- 
ry, and that we can in no other way escape the 
foolery which nature is playing with us, than to 
forsake our senses. Itis all important to the full 
perfection of the fruit, that after having been ga- 
thered (which should be done when ripe, in dry 
weather, with no external injury, and before 
frosts shall have corrupted it,) that it be spread 
on covered floors to mellow, and to impart to the 
air an useless portion of itsaqueous parts. Rains 
and dews hurt ripe apples even while on the 
trees, but they injure them much more in heaps, 
or spread in contact with any substance and with 
each other. While in either of these situations, 
humidity, according to its degree and continuance, 
retards or stays the processof maturation, insti- 
tutes that of decomposition, and impairs the spi- 
rituous quality upon which the preservation of 
the cider wholly depends. It should be regarded 
too, as almost equally indispensable to the good 
quality of the liquor, that the fruit should be se- 
parated before grinding, from unripe and unsound 
apples, and from all filth. The juice of an unripe 
apple is even more pernicious than that of a de- 
fective one. 
The place in which the cider shall now be set 
to subside is interesting to its welfare. Ina cellar 
of uniform temperature through the year, it may 
bé/left undisturbed to settle and refine on its own 


lees. The unstoppage of cellar windows in the 
spring, admits an active agent to the acetous fer-|der. An analysis of the component farts will shew, 
mentation, against which, drawing off may be ajthat the brandy in the sherry wine is the preser- 
If placed in an open exposure below|vation of the cider in its assimilation to the 


deavor—an advance to the second, which con-|** The hoary frosts, and northern blasts, take care 
The muddy beverage to serene, and drive 


Precipitant, the baser ropy lees,” 


In this case, racking before a removal into the cel- 
lar, (for it ought not to freeze) and again in March 
or April, may be necessary for the exclusion of 
the offending matter. The difference in the two 
modes of treatment already supposed is, that 
in the first, nature is left to her own unmolested 
operation, through which her intentions of giving 
to man a delectable draught, will (if they have 
not been thwarted by his own remissness) be effec- 
tually accomplished :—in the other, she is has- 
tened on in her designs, and the precipitation of 
the performance requires, that certain of its stag- 
es should be seized to thrust out an enemy who is 
only on rest to recommence commotion. ~ 

As to refining cider with matter, it may be given 
as arule, that if while on the lees, or when drawn 
off, the liquor is tranquil, pleasant, piercing, and 
yet free from asperity, it may be left to itself ; or, 
as is more fit for turoulent acrimonious and _insi- 
pid bodies, a little tasteless mucilaginous matter 
of anv sort, as isinglass, calves feet jelly, the 
whites of eggs, or dissolved glue, may be infused 
to accelerate the precipitation of the particles 
suspendedin the liquor. ; 
The addition of spirit to the expressed juice is 
a practice condemned by Pomona’s Bard— 


“ With their native strength, 
Thy wine’s sufficient.” 


A sensible observer, too, of our own, has ex- 
pressed the same censure. But the subject has 
its qualifications. The treatment which is some- 
times necessary to give a saving soundness to 
wine, decides against these opinions. Brandy 
is re-mixed with wine to give it solidity; and 
grapes of the greatest saccharine richness, af- 
fording a juice of nearly the consistency of 
honey, and easily convertible into spirit, are 
used to exalt inferior clusters into wine of a 
high quality.* in truth, it is on this point that 
intelligent observation must direct. Seasons of 
luxuriant vegetation pecan a more aqueous 
apple than seasons of sterility. The effect of 
these different seasons on the quality of cider 
cannot have escaped notice. In the dry sum- 
mers of 1805 and 6, a spirituous ascendency in 
the fruit generally triumphed, in cider, over mis- 
managementin its making—on the contrary, in 
seasons of great abundance, and when the fruit 
is distended to a great size by the watery ele- 
ment, the spirit of cider is reduced to so pre- 
carious a standard, that the skilful and ~igilant 
only may boast of its possession in power and 
ome In these facts, which a moment’s re- 
ection must confirm, we have the instruction 
we need—if the “ native strength” of the juice 
is sufficient, an aliance should be rejected—if 
insufficient, an auxiliary may be received, and 





* Other, and less notorious secrets in the trade 
of wine, give the same evidence. Currants, in 
the frrofortion of ten gallons to a barrel, will 
bring on @ fermentation in cider which termin- 
ates ina neat and fileasant wine. It is the prre- 
dominant spirit of the currants which effects the 
severe transformation. 

A Senator in Congress, firofoundly instructed 
in the arcana of commerce, asserted in a speech, 
that a composition passing any where for Ma- 
deira wine, may be formed of ten galions of that 
article jure, with ten gallons of Malaga wine, 
thirty of Sherry, and the same quantity of ci- 
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as the fittest is that nearest in affinity. Cider sider as securel 


Brandy is the most suitable assistant. 


From these remarks, there result as general 


rules in the making of cider, 
rated, before grinding, 


must before laying up, 


according to the temperature of the weather, | general 


d the least appear- 
ance of fermentation, which then almost ee 
the juice be pu- 
by passing several! not 
by a drop of watctr 


avoiding, while in that state, 


diately produces acidity—that 
rified of pulp and impurites 
filtrations, and be undiluted. 
—that it be placed in cellars, or in colder situ- 


ations, and left to its own native vigour, or aided 


by a friendly association, according to circum- 
stances—that it be left “to feed awhile on its 
own fatness,” or be drawn off once or oftener, 
as good judgment shall guide. With these pre- 
cautions, a cider incomparably better than is 
made with the usual inattention, may be obtain- 
ed, and its consumption enjoyed. 

So far I have treated the subject with a view 
to general use, and in this view, a leading nrinc 
ciple may be given in a word, alikt tillager— 


. hg ure cannot be assisted in any other 
way than according to her own laws. ‘ 
There are some distinctions remaining, which 
are no other than obvious refinements of the 
same principle. 

"bavwact maturity of the fruit, is the first ob-| 
ject of attention ip leaving general rules and 


advancing to a cider than 
“ Wine more pri2’d, or laudable of taste.” 


The point of perfection in the maturity of fruit 
can scarcely be said to be stationary for a day ; 
a declension from that point is as detrimental as 
a deficiency in its attainment; the juice loses 
its activity, and 

“ From sprightly, ’twill to sharp or vapid change.” 


Some apples do not mature until late in win- 
ter—others, not until the ensuing spring. Of 
these, a cider might be made exquisitely fine. 
Laid in chambers through autumn, «nd in drv 
places in the cellar through the winter, expos- 
ed to the action of the air, they become enrich- 
ed by the evaporation of their watery parts— 
but at neither of these periods is there so 
friendly a concurrence of the atmosphere for 
the making of cider as in the last month of 
autumn. 

Assorting the apfifiles, (for I have yet supposed 
them used promiscuously) is the second parti- 
cular in the progress to perfection. Philips ob- 
serves, that 


“ Some ciders have by art or age unlearn’d 
Their genuine relish, and of sundry wines 
Assum’d the flavour.” 


3 that apples should|i 
be ripe when gathered—that hey’ should be Seabee make t 
housed to mellow—that they should be sepa-/ wi 
ripe, and from all ee meer pee 
’ vm at Ss—that they should] miliar j ee 
be mashed fine in a covered mill, oe ior oy pple our markets as —7 distinctions in use, 
: » then, can alone be ; 
ese additions to the 





ness, had it never been int; 
intimated b 
tested by experience, that apples oe the 


he most perfect cider. 


Of bottling, 
derstood, that I 


; have no asi 
thing in their re occasion to 


+1. 


ea 


mm it of a spirit which shall 
tience in a close confinement, are as indispen- 
sably necessary to the preservation of his bot- 
tles as to the perfection of his drink. 


fame with the most celebrated drinks of othen 
climes, and the competition which -~"~~~‘!0" 
in the market will give ce!--~ inst successful 
of our count...” Si lready has this preference 
éy ‘place appeared, and our Herefordshires and 
Devonshires are in Rhode Island and N. Jersey. 
But it is comparative more than intrinsic excel- 
lence which may be claimed forthe ciders of 
the Narraganset and of Newark. If the banks 
of the Connecticut, and the rich vales and pro- 
pitious southern declivitics of Massachusetts 
shall not bear away the palm, the fault will not 
be in our soils but in our sons. 


“Delightful beverage! tothe utmost bounds of 
this 

Wide universe, Columbian Cider bore, 

Shall please all tastes, and triumph o’er the vine.” 


POMONA. 


——[— 0 = 
DISEASE IN HORSES’ HEADS—In answErR 
TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
Greensborough, Sefit 9th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
I observe in the Farmer of the 30th of August, 
information wanted relative to the disease of 
horses, known oy the name of the Big Head. 
I have seen a number of horses that were af- 
flicted with that disease. The first I attempted 
to cure, wasa horse about six years old, that a 
brother of mine obtained in the state of Ten- 
nessee—he had been subjected to the following 
treatment :—the duct that passes from the eye to 
the nose, was laid bare, or an incision made in the 
inlarged part of the nose, and the wound burned 
with a hotiron. This afforded atemporary re- 
lief. But the horse about two years afterwards, 
became diseased, dwindled away, and lost mea- 
surably, the use of his parts. Ihad him thrownand 
tied, then run a hot iron through bis head, in- 
serting it into the lump on one side, and carrying 





It isnot possible that a commixture of vari-, 
ous sorts could give one distinct perception to 
the palate. So invariably does nature preserve 
each kind by itself, that no two sorts can be 
drawn into union on the same stock. The dis- 
agreement in the juices of fruit is more or less 
inveterate when mixed, as they depart from 
sweet to sour. The mixture of an extremely 

acid with a luscious sweet, produces ap 
activity of opposition es Nag to efferves- 
cefice, nor does it cease but with the complete 
subjection of the mass to the acrimonious ad- 
ve . These facts suggest the propriety and 
necessity of keeping each kind of fruit in its 
own distinctness. The tonclasion I should con- 





it through the lump upon the other. The horse 
in a short time, was well, and never after had 
any symptom of the disease. I have treated 
others in the same way, with equal success. I 
am no farrier, neither have I been able by care- 
fully examining the head or skull of several horses, 
to ascertain the cause of the disease. I know 
that it is a morbid enlargement of the bone or 
the cavity, between the two plates of the bone of 
the head. It differs very much from the glan- 
ders, I think it en | is not contagious. I 
have never heard of a mule to have it. 

If this clumsy communication should satisfy F, 
or you think it worth a place in your valuable pa- 
per, you are at liberty to use it as you think best. 
Y am, Dear Sir, yours, &c. J. A. M. 
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conduct commendation, ‘ib thost finish-| “~ 

int, were I to omit the observation, that a B 
perfect fineness of his liquor, and an ascendency 
repress its impa- 


Cider is to rise to more than an equality of! t} 


ROCKVILLE (Md.) CATTLE SHOW, 
€ first Montgomery Fair was held at Rock- 


lle, Montgomery , 
Sth of me wea f county, Md. on the 12th and 


T a} © , 
he fair was very generally attended by the 
county Sr deena? county and of Washington 
n the afternoon of the s 
J econ 
ing Gaaee were awarded : Sealidbitd sisi 
or the best three, two, anc 
he t , , and one horse 
Ploughs, Gideon Davis received the eee 
or the best Shovel plough. snhetma+-- -.- 


For the best stallion and br i , 
rooke received the valle cage rt sere, 
For the best bull, Washington Bowie received 
the premium, 

For the best cow, Roger Brooke received .tke 
premium. 
or the best heifeorbroke oxen, Thomas P. 
| “AERA Feceived the premium. 

For the best ram, Roger Brooke received the 
premium. 

For the best ewe, John P.C. Peter received the 
premium. 

For the best boar and sow, David Porter receiv- 
edthe premium. 


PHS FABUABS 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1822. 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

We beg leave to remind our City readers that, 
agreeably to former notice, the next annual Ses- 
sion of the Medical College, in the University of 
Maryland, will commence on the 28th day of 
this month. Introductory Lectures will be given, 
by the Professors, which parents and guardians 
ought tohear. They will afford a glimpse of the 
vast range of intellectual pleasures, which their 
children or wards might enjoy, and should be en- 
couraged to cherish. In this school, they would 
“learn to look through nature, up to nature’s 
God”—to contemplate the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms by the lights of science, in new 
and harmonious relations—to discover arratige- 
ment in seeming discord, to trace vegetable for- 
mations from their constituents, and how to miti- 
gate those ills to which flesh is heir. And shall 
these sources of endless pleasure rise in our city, 
and flow untasted by her sons? Parents and guar- 
dians! so improve the talents which are entrust- 
ed to your hands, as that your children and wards 
may establish the fidelity of your stewardships. 

Or Tus InstitruTion, Citizens of Baltimore 
and the People of Maryland may indeed feel just- 
ly proud ; for it is a blessing to society and an 
honour to our country. Our distant friends and 
readers will be pleased to hear, that this school 
may be fairly classed, at present, with the best 
Medical Establishments in Europe. It has risen, 
like our city, with unprecedented rapidity ; and 
like her, has gathered strength with its age.— 
The Buildings are elegant, and we believe they 
are more commodious than any, that are else- 
where, devoted to the same purpese. 

The Chemical Apparatus embraces not only the 
useful, but much to amuse: it is splendid and 
perfect. ; 

The Anatomical Museum, comprises many 
hundred cases of morbid preparations illustrative 
of disease. 

Tue Proressors are our neighbours ; and from 
a long personal acquaintance with most of them, 
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Surgery, but which attach ts largest class, which could then scarcely 
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e should not take our leave of the Univer- 
sity, without a few remarks upon several Pro- 
fessorships, which are at present filled by gen- 
tlemen of science, whose lectures may be at- 
tended with pleasure and improvement. 

Dr. Howard, is professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, and likewise fills the mineralogical depart- 
ment. He has a good philosophi¢al apparatus, 
and the cadinez A minera/s has been greatly im- 
proved under his superintendance. His own 
collection added greatly to its value ; it has since 
been enriched by a beautiful series of specimens, 
presented by Robert Gilmor, Esq., and of Swe- 
dish minerals, the gift of Col. Jolin Spear Smith ; 
the whole embraces already a sufficient variety for 
the purposes of instruction. “Dr. Howard ‘gra- 
duated in the University of Maryland. He has 
visited Great Britain, France and Italy, in search 
of knowledge ; and, as one of their own sons, the 
people of Baltimore regard the rising reputa- 
tion of this gentleinan with parental compla- 
cency. 

Dr. Wyatt, Professor of Theo 
in the session of 1820—21, a most impressive 
series of discourses, upon the evidences of 
Christianity, as a commencement to his Profes- 
sorial labours, which may be resumed on his re- 
turn from Europe. 

David Hoffman, Esq, Professor of Law—has 
published a work on the study of this science, 
which we are told by competent judges, recom- 
mends a most judicious range of study, enforced 
by excellent and appropriate observations. 
we ner. that this immense field, for the 
play of industry and talents, -will soon be. en- 
ightened by discourses from his chair. 

In the Arts and Sciences—Rev. Mr. 
A. M. Trin. College, Dublin—as Profes 
Mathematics, has given 
and industry in this 
ed edition of Eucli 
Conic Sections. 


entlemen, t ssion. satis 
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or Institutes of Medicine, with rest fee ; ~ that this great master tial suPoc ~timata ot 
ife salth and!|); il 
he brought the phenomena of life, of hea his pupil. Mee Pretrerarge Mam 
delice. “under consideration, in the most Cap-| potter will always create alively — ent 
tivating manner ; and memory now recalls those lasting advantages, and command profound a 
exercises with grateful emotions. The Anato- tention. 
mical School in this University, was ey od bY | Dr. Barer, on the Materia Medica, has 
felic knowledge of Anatomy and } BY*\ der tech” & favourite with his class—Dr. 
inferior to no similarwewiar and extraordinary i\M’DowELL, on the Institutes of medicine, 1s, 
{like his own principles and worth, ever accept- 
ties of the Anatomical department, to the|---enq excellent—and Dr. HALL, gives an in- 
du Bins ik But thé ko { hair 
great advantage of the University and the pub-| ve andtem his important chair. 
chosen to concentrate all the powers of his mind, COstant growth, and in the number of its stira.vand. 
upon the general P 
only the practice o 
the whole ground of medical practice. The lec-|Science has —— the aa resort of quite 
tures of this scientific and dextrous surgeon can-'tW° hundred and { a“ pupils.—and we sincetes 
not -be surpassed. And we are satisfied that the|!Y hope, that our highly respectable school may 
labours with unusual interest, as he has deter-|fulness, tn En = pode! somes to 
mined to occupy his mind, towards the close of a’ 74 rena r country and benefit of soci- 
long and useful career, in the cultivation of medi-/ ©*Y; 
Dr. De Butts, as a teacher of Chemical 
Science, is not excelled in the United States ; 
fand as a scientific man, he may be fairly rank- 
tures are fine specimens of composition, sim- 
ple, chaste, and beautiful ; they are presented 
with a diffidence that leads you to esteem the 
And when he offers to exhibit facts, the accura- 
cy of his preparations, and the excellence of ap- 
paratus guarantee success. His experiments are 
special vocation, we think him ardent to a fault 
to the impairment of his constitution. But we 
look forward with confidence, to an increase of 
prompt him to visit Europe, during a recess, and 
there make the personal acquaintance of emi- 
nent chemists, by whom he is at present regarded 


ther of th» Institution. wing familiar with|O¢ him, the illustrious Rush was wont to say, 
ea y. ired, he perseveri nt Medi-|«¢han his+in fact that Potter seemed to have 
Asa Professor in our University, Dr. 

For twelve years, he performéd“nfecelience 

lic. He has latterly, and we think judiciously OUF Medical scl MTs —taank and talents of 
themselves by numerous points of application, to 

friends of medical science will contemplate his|/0ng continue to increase its magnitude and use- 
cal philosophy. 

ed among the first of any country. ‘His lec- 

author, whilst you admire his productions.— 

always neat and perfect demonstrations. In his 

patronage, that may indemnify, whilst it shall 

with marked respect. 


ProFrEssor Patrison is now the Lecturer-on logy, delivered 
Anatomy. Under the auspices of this gentleman, 
the anatomical department, during the last two 
years, has maintained the high rank, which his 
rgave toit. Thus has Professor Pat- 

tison fully justified the high testimonials and 
friendly commendations, which he received in 
Great Britain, from men of the first respectabili- 
ty and learning, who knew him intimately asa gen- 
tleman, anda votary of science. Careful in his 
arrangements, he conveys information in a man- 
ner so lucid and eae as to have made his 
accuracy proverbial. As a surgeon he is skilful, 
but as a Lecturer and Anatomist, he has few 
equals. Tohim, the Institution and the public 
are indebted, for the best collection of morbid 
reparations illustrative of disease, that can be 
} wt in our country—it embraces many hun 
dred cases of very interesting ‘character, in a 
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as a teacher of the learned lan- 
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TOBACCO. — 
e tobacco mede by Judge ake f ot 
sold in Europe for $52 per hun rec ; orm 
some which grew in Montgomery county an a 
here se. G27. hrought in Holland the enorm 
sum of upwards of $60 per hundred. 
It has been suggested to us lately by dealers 
in the article, and other good judges, that none 
but dull tobacco can be made on land which 
has been lately enriched by clover and plaster 
of paris. ‘l'o tobacco as well as corn plaster 
communicates a deep green colour, dnd the 
ripening to both is much retarded, and the co 
lour injured. None but the brightest tobacco is 
now worth making, and that proves always to 
be the brightest which grows off most rapidly, 
‘eames soonest to maturity. 
iv To the Shudhsncdvasthiama-<stija-steaamenn 
plements of Agriculture, we beg to suggegt tne 
expediency of attending the Cattle Show at Eas. 
ton on the 7th and 8th of next month. The 
steam boat Maryland, which leaves Baltimore on 
the 6th, will take them and their Implements 
to the spot, and they already know that, as the 
Eastern Shore is almost exclusively a grain coun- 
try, no district can furnish better judges of, or 4 
better market for ingenious and useful machine- 
ry, for farming purposes. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correctep WEEKLY, 


Best white wheat, $1 40 to 1 47—Red wheat, 
$1 28 to 1 30—White corn, 65 to 66cts.—Yel. 
low, 62 to 65 cents—New corn, 60 cents— 
Rye, 65 cents—Oats, 35 to 37 cents—Flour from 
the wagons $6 50—Barley, 75 cents—Hay, 
$19 per ton—Rye straw, $12 do.—Shad, No. 1. 
trimmed, $7 50to $8—No. 2, $5 50 to $7—No. 1, 
untrimmed, $7—No. 2, do. $6—Herrings, No. 1, 
3 25 to 337—No. 2, $3 to 3 12—Beef, Northern 
mess per bbl. $17—Baltimore, prime do. $12— 
Hams, 14 to 16 cts.—middlings, 10 to 12 cents. 
—Other articles same as last report. 
Sales of Maryland Tobacco—Good spangled, 
$20 to 22—Fine red, $8 to 14—Good Patuxent, 
$5 to 8—Common, $2 to 4—Inferior, no sales— 
few hogsheads of Virginia sold at $7 50. 


Improved Cattle, for Sale. 

Near Philo’: /phia, September 25, 1822. 
My FRrienp, 
Having rented my farm, I wish to sell the fol- 
lowing stock, which I raised for myself, and have 
not occasion for them. 
A full bred Alderney Bull, two years old this 
eifers, of 18 months old, se- 
st Milch Cows, all of which 
re now in profit by this bull, and will calve in the 
ourse of the ensuing winter—toa person disposed 
© purchase such a stock, such an opportunity will 
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ected from our be 


The price for the whole is two hundred dol- 

ars. TI should be much obliged by thy stating 

he circumstance in the American Farmer, this 

le, are peculiarly cal- 

friends. 

Iam very truly thy friend, 
JEREM. WARDER, Jr. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


POMARIUM BRJTANNICUM, 


An Historical and Betanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips, 
—Second Edition. 


(Continued from page 235.) 





PINE-APPLE PLANT.—ANANAS. 


A Species of the Bromelia, and of the Class 
Hexandria Monogynia. Natural rder, Coro- 
narig@. 

This delicious fruit takes its name of pine-ap- 
ple from the resemblance it bears to the cones of 
the pine-tree. It is considered the king of 
fruits, being second to none in flavour, and al- 
ways appearing at table with a crown. 

The ananas is an herbaceous plant, with 
leaves somewhat resembling those of the aloe. 
It grows wild, in vast abundance, in many parts 
of Africa and South America; and is cultivated 
in the hotter islands of the West Indies, where 
it requires but little attention to procure this 
elegant fruit in perfection and plenty. 

In Jamaica, pine-a ples have become so pro- 
lific, that they are oftén used to flavour rum, 
and a wine is made from the fermented juice 
of the sweeter sorts, nearly equal to Malmsey. 
Lunan observes, in his Hortus Jamaicensis, that 
these plants grow most luxuriantly when they 
are associated together; and the suckers from 
them are stronger and finer, than when the’ 
plants are separated at a distance from each 
other: by this their roots are likewise kept cool- 
er and moister. 








ve obligin showed me, in the breakfast- 
Feet of his Feetiful residence of Strawberry 
Hall, Twickenham. The painting represents 
King Charles the Second ina garden before his 
palace at Ham, attended by two of his favour- 
ite breed of spaniels, where Rose, the royal 
gardener, is presenting his Majesty with the 
first pine-apple. This picture was in the col- 
lection of the celebrated Horace Walpole, 
whose descriptive account informs us, that it 
was bequeathed by Mr. London to the Rev. 
Mr. Pennicott, of Ditton, by whom it was pre- 
sented to himself. He adds, the painting is sup- 
posed to be by Daneker. Itis probable that the 
method of raising the ananas not being correct- 
ly understood, the plants were, by some acci- 
dent, lost in this country, until they were intro- 
duced a second time. 

By an engraving of the pine-apple, which 
was published by Robert Furber, gardener, at 
Kensington, in the year 1733, we may judge 
that the raising of pines was not then brought 
to any degree of perfection, as the fruit is re- 
presented short, having not more than four or 
five protuberances in height, and the crown 
appears small and weak. From the drawings 
of the other fruits, which seem to be from fine 
specimens, it is natural to suppose that this 
fruit was also copied from the best pine then 
produced. 

We have now a considerable variety of this 
exquisite fruit, and new kinds are frequently 
procured by the curious from the seed, which 
is very small, of a kidney shape, and lodged | 
like the seeds of berries in the tubercles ; but 





It is stated, that the first pine-apples raised 


in Europe, were by M. la Cour of Leyden;/Quickly to maturity, and are therefore more 


and the Sloanean manuscripts in the British 
Museum inform us, that the Earl of Portland 
had the honour of introducing this plant into 
England from Holland, in the year 1690. 

In the Fitzwilliam Museum, at the University 
of Cambridge, is a painting by Netscher, of a 
landscape with a pine-apple, and there stated: 
to be the first that ever fruited in England, | 
which was in Sir Matthew Decker’s garden at 
Richmond, in Surry, grandfather to the late 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Gough says also, that it was 
Sir Matthew Decker, Bart. who first introdu- 
ced the culture of the ananas. 

Brookshaw relates, that when the pine-apple 
first produced fruit in England, it was deemed 
so great a curiosity, and of so much impor- 
tance, that persons of rank came from France, | 
Holland, and Germany, to see it, but he omits 
to say, when and where it was first fruited. I 
conclude it must have been very rare, even 
had it in any instance produced fruit, before 
the year 1716; as Lady Mary Montague, on 
her journey to ey in that year, re- 
marks the circumstance o pine-apples being 
served up in the dessert, at the electoral table 
at Hanover, as a thing she had never before 
seen or heard of ; and from her ladyship’s rank, 
we may conclude that she would naturally have 
met with them at the English tables, had they 
not been very uncommon. 

is fruit must have been known in Eng- 
land long before it was attempted to be grown 
here, as Lord Bacon mentions it in his Essay 
on Plantations or Colonies, which was publish- 
ed near a Ne ieeg td before the introduction of 
the ananas plant by the Earl of Portand ; but 
am strongly persuaded that the pine-apple 
been cultivated in this country at a much 
tarlier period than that mentioned by Sloane ; 
and this opinion has been st ened by a 


‘expense of fuel, 


not require the foresi 
tell, that in less than half a century we shall 
have forcing houses of 
our markets will be supplied with the aki, and 


the avocado pear of the West Indies, the flat 
peaches, the 


ef China; the mango, 


the pine is chiefly propagated by planting the 
crowns or suckers, which latter come more 


generally preferred. The most rare kind is the 
green pine, which was brought from Barbadoes ; 
the black pine is of late introduction. Of the 
older varieties, the sugar-loaf pine, with a yel- 
lowish flesh, is greatly preferred to the oval- 
shaped fruit of a paler colour. The Welbeck- 
seedling is a pine justly admired, as is the 
blood-pine, a variety grown by Mr. Wilmot of 
Isleworth, who makes the following just re- 
mark: “like the strawberry,” says he, “ pines 
would be better reduced to four or five vari- 
eties.” 


Dr. Wright says, pines have a detersive qua- 
lity, und are better fitted to cleanse the mouth 
and gums thanany gargle whatever. 

This fruit was long confined to the tables of 
the rich and the luxurious, on account of the 
expense of raising it in stoves, but the culti- 
vation of the pine apple is now so well under- 
stood in this country, that notwithstanding the 
bar made by the high price of glass, and the 
this fruit is seen in our mar- 
kets, at one fourth of the price they produced 
a few years back ; and pine-apple ices are al- 
ready become as common as those of raspberry, 
in the shops of the London confectioners. 

Should the heating of stoves, by steam, answer 
to the expected extent, and the duty on gar- 
den glass be relinquished, we shall soon have 
African gardens of great extent on the banks 
of the Thames, and pine-apples cried through 
our streets two for a crown, 

The late Sir Joseph Banks Says, that it does 
ght of a prophet to fore- 


such an extent, that 


mandarine orange, and the Litchi 
(which has already been 





curious eld picture, which the of W i 


ripened at Kew, in the autumn of 1808,) the 


to the ripening of its fruit. 


come out in bunches, those in 


open. The upper part of the 
up of male flowers, which are succeeded by the 





SS enone 
mangostan, and the durion of the East Indies, 
and possibly other valuable fruits. 

Since writing the above account, this fruit 
has for the first time been imported as an arti- 
cle of commerce from the Bermuda Islands. 
The importation consisted of about 400 pine- 
apples of the species called the Green Provi- 
dence. These were purchased by Mr. Mart, of 
Oxford Street, fruiterer, who informed me, 
that about two thirds of the quantity arrived 
in good condition. As this experiment has 
been found to answer, we may in future expect 
a regular supply of pine-apples, not only from 
the Bermudas, but also from the West India 
islands. I observed, that those pines which 
were packed with the roots, arrived in a 
better state than others that were cut off in 
the usual manner. 


PLANTAIN.—MUSA PARADISIACA. 


In Botany, of the Polygamia Monecia Class. 
Natural Order, Scitamence. 

This tree received its generic name in me- 
mory of Antonius Musa, the freedman and phy- 
sician of Augustus, who for curing his imperi- 
al master of a dangerous disease, by recom- 
mending tohim the use of the cold bath, was 
honoured by the senate with a brazen statue, 
which was placed near that of Esculapius. 
Antonius was a botanist, and is supposed to be 
the author of the treatise, De Herba Botanicd. 

The plantain is a native of Guiuea, from 
whence it was brought to the Canary Islands, 
and from thence carried to the West Indies; 
where it is cultivated with much care in all the 
islands, the fruit being regarded among the 
greatest blessings bestowed upon the inhabitants 
of that climate. Dr. Wright says, the island of 
Jamaica would scarcely be habitable without 
this fruit, as no species of provision could sup- 
ply it’s place: even flour, or wheaten bread 
itself, would be less agreeable, and less able to 
support the laborious negro, so as to enable 
him to do his business, or to keep up his health. 

The fruit of the plantain-tree is about a foot 
long, and two or three inches in diameter ; it 
forms a principal part ofthe food of the negroes, 
who either roast or boil it, when it becomes a 
palatable and strengthening diet: it is often 
boiled in their mess of salt beef, pork, or fish, 
&c.; many Europeans, when accustomed to it, 
prefer it to bread. When ripe, it is lusciously 
sweet, and makes good tarts. The Spaniards 
dry and preserve it as a sweetmeat, and it is 
thought to be the most wholesome of all confec- 
tionary. It is one of the very best foods to fat- 
ten domestic animals and fowls, giving a firm- 
ness and exquisite flavour to their flesh. 

The plantain is cultivated in Egypt, and most 
other hot countries, where it grows to perfec- 
tion in about ten months from it’s first planting, 
This tree is only 
perennial by it’s roots, and dies down to the 
ground when it has fruited, after which it is cut 
down: several suckers then-soon come up from 
the roots, which in six or eight months pro- 
duce fruit, so that by cutting down the stalks 
at different times, there is a constant succession 
of fruit all the year. 

When the plantain is grown to its full height, 
the spikes of flowers appear in the centre, 
which is about four feet long. The flowers 
the lower part 
of the spike being the largest; each of these 
bunches is covered with a sheath of a fine pur- 
ple colour, which drops off when the flowers 


spike is made 


fruit, that isof a pale yellow colour when ripe; 





and the spikes of fruit often weigh upwards of 
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forty pounds. This plant has been reared in 
our stoves since the year 1690. 





The Banana Tree: Musa Safrientum.—This 
tree so much resembles the plantain, that is 
only known at first by the dark spots on its 
stem, which the other has not. This is a whole- 
some fruit, and is used at desserts. Fromita 

leasant drink is made, exceeding our cider. 
hen baked in tarts, or boiled in dumplings, 
this fruit tastes like the apple : when Cried in 
the sun, it resembles a delicious fig. It also 
makes a good marmalade, which is recommend- 
ed as agreat relief for coughs. The fruit of the 
banana-tree is said to comfort the heart, is 
cooling, and refreshes the spirits. Labat, states, 
that when the natives of the West Indies under- 
take a voyage, they make part of their provi- 
Sion to consist of a paste of banana, which, in 
case of need, serves them for nourishment and 
drink. For this purpose they take ripe bananas, 
and having squeezed them through a fine 
sieve, form the solid fruit into small loaves, 
which are dried in the sun, or in hot ashes, af- 
ter being previously wrapped in the leaves of 
Indian flowering reed. 

The fruit of the banana-tree is about four or 
five inches long, of the size and shape of a 
middling cucumber ; it generally growsin bunch- 
es, weighing upwards of twelve pounds. The 
Spaniards have a conceit, that if you cut this, 
or the fruit of the plantain athwart, or cross-; 
ways, there appears a cross in the middle of 
the fruit, and therefore they will not cut any, 
but break them. The Franciscans dedicate 
this fruit to the Muses, and therefore cull it 
musa. The Portuguese call it ficus derta. Lo- 
dovicus Romanus, and Brocard, who wrote a 
Description of the Holy Land, call the bananas 
Adam’s Apples, supposing them to be the fruit 
that Eve took and gave to Adam, which ts as 
erroneous as the account of the Abbé Poyart and 
others, who state the leaves to be those of the 
tree from which our first parents made them- 
selves aprons, as from their size, which is from 
five to seven feet in length, and from one to 
two feet in breadth, they could not have requir- 
ed sewing together for that purpose. These 
leaves are said to be as strong as parchment. 
The leaves of the plantain, as well as the bana- 
na, grows sorapidly, that by placing a thread, 
they will be found to grow an inch in an hour. 
The young leaves are so soft, that they are em- 
ployed in dressings for blisters, &c. en full 
grown, they are so large that they are used as 
substitutes for napkins and table-cloths; when 
dried, they are made into mats and stuffings for 
mattrasses, &c. 

If a knife be thrust into a plantain-tree, there 
will come out a great quantity of clear water, 
which is very rough and astringent, stopping all 
sorts of fluxes. 

The fruit of the banana-tree has been ripened 
in our hothouses;. but as the tree grows very tall, 
the size of the leaves requires more room than 
most gardeners are willing to allow it in the 
stove. 

From the rapidity of the growth of the ba- 
nana, it is of too porous a nature to merit the 
name of wood, and the Indians have ever 
been accustomed to make cordage, and a kind 
of cloth, from its fibres, The celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator, Dampier, notices the process 
more than a century ago, as fellows :— 

» “They take the body of the tree, clear it of 
it’s outward bark and leaves, cut it into quar- 
ters, put it into the sun, when the moisture 
exhales; they then take hold of the threads 





at the ends, and draw them out: they are as 


big as brown thread; and of this they make 
cloth in Mindanas, called saggen.” 

In Jamaica, there have been upwards of 
£200 given by an order of the Assembly for the 
best specimens of this hemp. Dr. Stewart West 
gained a premium, and his process may be seen 
in the Hortus Jamaicensis. 

From experiments tried on the hemp made 
from th- plantain-tree fibre, which was man- 
ufactured into rope at his Majesty’s dock-yard, 
Port Royal, in Jamaica, the following results 
were obtained :— 

Cwt. gr. lb. 
King’s nine-thread inch-rope broke 


by the weightof .... . .6 1 14 
Dr. West’s specimen broke by the 

weight of Mee 68 1 Kies ) 
Specimen from the parish of St. An- 

CO PY fra eee oe ee 

Do. Do. Portland 4 32.90 

Do. Do. St. George a. 2 ae 

The above specimens were all made of the 


same size as the king’s rope. 





PLUM.—PRUNUS. 
In Botany, of the Icosandria Monogynia Clase. 


Plums are so numerous in their varieties, that to 
describe them separately would be endless, as not 
only every country, but almost every district, has 
its peculiar sorts of this fruit. 

The Grecians added to their native plums those 
of Syria, Egypt, and Persia, and the Romans not 
only possessed themselves of the plums of all the 
known world, but employed their ingenuity in 
making additional varieties. Columella, in his 
tenth book, speaking of this fruit, says— 


then are the wicker baskets cramm’d 
With Damask and Armenian, and wax plums. 


Pliny states, in his fifteenth book, chap. 13, 
that there was a great variety of this fruit in Ita- 
ly; and it is not long, says he, since the country 
about Grenada and Andalusia began to graft 
plums upon apple stocks, which were called ap- 
ple plums ; others upon almond stocks, which he 
calls a clever devise, as it produced both fruits, the 
stone being like the kernel of the almond. Those 
grafted upon nut-stalks, he states, retained the 
form of the mother graft ; but they got the taste 
of the stock wherein they were set. 

The wild sloe and bullace are indigenous to 
this country, and in all probability the only kinds 
that are natives; but, like the wild crab-apple, 
they have furnished stocks for every variety of 
their own species ; and this fruit appears to have 
been attended to in early days, if we may judge 
from the variety that Gerard had in his garden 
at Holborn, in 1597. “I have,” says he, “ three 
score sorts in my garden, and all strange and rare: 
there be in other places many more common, and 
yet yeerely commeth to our handes others not be- 
fore knowne. The greatest varietie of these rare 

lums, are to be found in the grounds of Master 
incent Pointer of Twicknam.” 

The Damson, or Damascene plum takes its 
name from Damascus, where it grows in great 
quantities, and from whence it was brought into 
Italy about 114 years B. C. Pliny says, this plum 
required the warmer sun of Syria ; we may there- 
fore conclude, it is still more inferior in our cli- 
mate. 

The Orleans plum takes it’s name fron: the part 
of France so called. Thisis a handsome but anin- 
different fruit, and not equal tothe common Mus- 
cle Plum in flavour, although it is more cultivated 
than even the Green Gage, which is not only the 
most agreeable, but also the most wholesome of 
all the plums. This latter plum was called the 


_ : a 
France by Queen Claude, wife to Francis the Ist 
of that country, but it bears various names ia 
different parts of France. It is often called damas 
verd ; at Tours it is named aédricot verd ; at 
Rouen, where it grows abundantly, they cail it /a 
verte bonne. This plum received the name of 
Green Gage from the following accident :—The 
Gage family, in the last century, procured from 
the monastry of the Chartreuse at Paris, a collec- 
tion of fruit-trees. When these trees arrived at 
the mansion of Hengrave Hall, the tickets were 
safely affixed to all of them, excepting only to 
the Reine Claude, which was either omitted to 
have been put on, or was rubbed off in the pack- 
age. The gardener, therefore, being ignorant of 
the name, called it, when it first bore fruit, the 
Green Gage. The compliment was justly due to 
the family for the introduction of this excellent 
plum, which is more acceptable to the country at 
large, that the trifling respect can be to the fami- 
ly of Gage. Lord Cromwell brought several sorts 
of seme from Italy into this country, in the reign 
of Henry Vil. : among them was the Perdrigon. 

The Bonum Magnum is our largest plum, and 
greatly esteemed for preserves and culinary pur- 
peses. A plum of the same size and shape, but 
of a yellower hue, has lately been introduced by 
a Mr, Coe, of Brompton, and is called Coe’s Gol- 
den Drop. In flavour it partakes both of the 
Green Gage and the Apricot. I have several 
standard trees in my garden at Bayswater, which 
are very productive ; and the fruit hasthe quali- 
ty of keeping perfectly sound and good until near 
Christmas, if it be gathered with the stalk or a 
part of the branch, and suspended in a dry room. 

Plums are now forced in the highest perfection, 
which enables the gardener to supply the spring 
desserts with the autumnal fruits. 

Dried plums are principally imported from 
Portugal, and the neighbourhood of Marseilles in 
France; from whence also prunes are brought: 
this latter variety is mostly used in medicine. 

Plums of all kinds are considered more agree- 
able than wholesome, but like the pear, they lose 
their bad qualities by baking. Plums in general 
are moistening, laxative, and emollient, except 
the bullaces and sloes, which are astringent.— 
They are cooling, quench thirst, and create an ap- 
petite, and therefore agree best with hot constitu- 
tions ; but they do not set easy with those that 
have weak stomachs. In years that plums are 
very plentiful, and consequently much eaten, 
fluxes generally abound ; hence it appears that 
they ought always to be eaten very moderately, 
and then they should be quite ripe and sound.— 
( Brookes.) The damson plum produces a toler- 
ably pleasant wine, and an exceedingly agreeable 
kind of jelly called damson cheese. The wild 
plum was used in medicine by the ancients, and 
the bark of the tree is thought to be equal to the 
Peruvian bark in cases of intermitting fevers. 





POMEGRANATE.—PUNICA. 


In Botany a Genus of the Icosandria Monogynia 
Class. Natural Order, Pomacee. ( 


It takes it’s name from pomum granatum, a ker- 
nelled apple. 

The early part of the Bible notices the pome- 
granate as anative of Syria. It is mentioned 
as one of the fruits discovered in the Land of 
Promise; previous to which discovery, while 
the Israelites sojourned in the wilderness, it 
was selected as the ornament to the robe of the 
Ephod. 

“And beneath, upon the skirts of it, thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of purple, 
and of scarlet, round about the hem thereof ; 
and bells of gold between them round about. A 





Reine Claude, from having been introduced into 


golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
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-makes a good drink for those who are troubled 


and a pomegranate, upon the hem of the robe 
round about.” 

The sacred history also informs us, that the 
two large pillars of brass, made by Hiram for 
the porch of Solomon’s temple, were ornament- 
ed with carvings of the pomegranate ; and by 
the writings of Solomon we may conclude, that 
a choice wine was made from it in Judea :— 

“| would cause thee to drink of spiced wine 
of the juice of my pomegranates.” 

Again it is mentioned by the Prophet Joel :— 

«“ The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree lan- 
guisheth ; the pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree 
also, andthe apple-tree; even all the trees of 
the field are withered.” 

The Grecians esteemed this fruit, and men- 
tioned it in their fabulous stories as growing in 
the Elysian Fields. When Ceres earnestly en- 
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nate, on account of the resemblance which the 
calix bears to a crown. 

“ Quelle est la reine, qui porte tout son royaume 
dans son sein?” 

Lord Bacon notices this fruit, and recommends 
the use of the wine of the sweet pomegranates for 
complaints of the liver, or if that cannot be had, 
the juice of them newly expressed. He says, “let 
it be taken in the morning, with alittle sugar ; and 
into the glass into which the expression is made, 
put a small piece of green citron peel, and three 
or four whole cloves: let this be taken from Fe- 
bruary tillthe end of March.” The juice of the 
pomegranate is preferred even tothat of oranges 
in cases of fever. The rind of the fruit and the 
flowers are the parts directed for.medicinal uses ; 
they are both powerful astringents, and have long 
been successfully employed as such, both inter- 





treated Jupiter for the restitution of her daugh- 
ter Proserpine, who had been carried off by, 
Pluto, he promised to grant it on condition that 
she had tasted no food in the infernal regions. 
Unfortunately she had gathered a pomegranate 
from a tree, and eaten a few of the seeds, as 


nally and externally for gargles, and in diarrheas, 
&c. The dose in substance is from half a drachm 
toa drachm, in infusion or decoction, to half an 
ounce. ( Woodville. ) 

As an instringent, the rind of the fruit, boiled 
in water with cinnamon, port-wine and guada jelly 
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his studies and labours the means of lessening the 
miseries of domestic animals. This part of the 
brute creation have large demands upon us. The 
design of this lecture is simply to point out the 
duty and advantagesof studying theirdiseases, and 
the remedies that are proper to remove them.— 
The subject is an interesting one to private gen- 
tlemen as well as to physicians, and I entertain 
too high an opinion of | the good sense and correct 
views of medical science of my present audience 
to believe, that a few remarks upon it will be 
deemed an improper introduction to a course of 


lectures upon the institutes and practice of medi- 
cine. 


We are bound in the first place to discharge 


the important duty to domestic animals which I 
have mentioned, by the relation that has been es- 
tablished between them and us by the author of 
nature. They were created at the same time, 
and from a portion of the same dust of which our 
great ancestor was formed. 


They are the only part ofthe brute creation over 


which man has retained his dominion since his 
| banishment from Paradise. 


Weare tothem (says 


she was walking in the Elysian Fields. ‘This to be added, is recommended in Dancer’s Medicalj Dr. Hartley) the vicegerents of God ; and empow- 


was made known by Ascalaphus, who alone had 
seen it; and the enraged mother turned him into 
an owl for his unseasonable information. 

The pomegrariate-tree was first brought to 
Rome from Sarthage, in the days of the mur- 


Assistant. 


ered to receive homage from them ; and we are 


The rind also produces as good ink as that made obliged by the same tenure to be their guardians 


from galls. 


and benetactors.* 


Their subjection to death, and 


Sloane says, that the leaves beaten with oil of all the diseases and pains which they feel in com- 
Toses, applied tothe head, cures it’s aching. ‘The|mon with us, are the effects of the same rebellion 
derous Sylla; and about thirty three vears af- rind of the fruit, together with the bark of the!against the Governer of the universe which sub- 


‘ 
} 


ter this celebrated city was totally destroyed by tree, is still used in some parts of Germany, in the | jected Adam and all his posterity to the same 
preparation and dyeing of red leather in imitation! evils. 


Scipio, the second Africanus. Pliny says, 10 the 
Qist chapter of his 13th book, that “the terri- 
tory of Carthage claims to itself the Punic ap- 
le, which some call pomegranate; from the 
ewers of which we get the colour to dye; 
cloth, called puniceus (pink or light red.”)) 
He speaks of nine varieties, book 23, chap. 6 5 
and, in the former book, he describes the sweet 
sort, the sour, the temperate, the styptic or 


austere, and one kind tasting of wine. ‘“* The p 


difference,” he says, ‘“ between the pomegra- 
nates of Samos and that of Egypt, consists in 
their flowers; the one being white and the other 
red. The rind of the suur kind,” he says, “is, 
the best for tanners and curriers to dress their) 
leather with.” This author recommends pome- 
granates to be divided into quarters, and steep- 
ed in rain water for three days; which he states 


with weak habits. The flowers, rind, and eve- 
part of the fruit, were used medicinally by 
the Romans; on which subject he has written 
at large, book 6, chap. 23. 
Some "authors ” affirmed, that Grenada, in 
Spain, owes it’s name to this fruit, which was 


brought from Africa, and planted in that part.' 


The capital of this province has a split pome- 
granate for it’s arms, which is seen on the gate- 
posts of the public walks, and is represented in 


Uf Morocco. 
From the Met mairg of the 
tur wl 











Society. 


The diseases of the animals which still roam 


— —= (ithe forests, and refuse to be subject to man, are 
Philadelphia Agricul-|few in number, and generally of so mild a nature 
as to yield to the operations of nature. 


But this is 


The following very app: ~»riate and interesting! far from being the case with domestic animals.— 


Lecture, was delivered by Dr. negy at the re-!| 
quest of the President of the Philad&,1j4 Agri-| 
cultural Society, in compliance with motive. ?y_| 
ressed by the recommendations of that Society; 
in their premiums. He has permitted it to be! 
printed among their Memoirs, at the request of 
the members of that Society, who attended its de- 
livery. 

An Introductory Lecture toa Course of Lectures, 
ufion the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, de-' 
livered in the University of Pennsylvania, on| 
the 2d of November, 1807 ; ufion the duty and 
advantages of studying the Diseases of Domes- 
tic Animals,and the Remedies firofier to remove 
them, By Benjamin Rusu, M. D. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The science of medicine is related to every 
thing. Amere physician, that is a physician who 
knows nothing but the sciences which are sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to his profession, is a 
non-entity. To deserve that title in its extensive 
import, it is necessary for us to know something 





carving, or by painting, on all the public build- 
ings. : 

The pomegranate-tree was first cultivated in 
“xgland in the year 1548, during the reign of 
the trthe Eighth ; and! find it mentioned among 
unfortunatet fruited in the ange-house of the 


The pomegratgs the tagh 
us f ptree blossoms ».y in the 
armer counties of Enefitn.a ; but the fran .omes 


to no perfection in the open a The ki 

erally planted for enema de is ene double’ se Be 
which is very beautiful when in blossom 
: ce te on th 

ree, and informs us that h 
me thie Seeds previous to 1597. labs 
_ te pomegranate has been planted in th WwW 

India islands, where the fruit grows larger anit 
finer flavoured thanin Europe. The French. in the 
iSland of St, Vincent, had a ridd . 


€ scarlex, 


€ medicinal qualities of this 


le on the pomegra-/volence from the human species, and embrace in 
é : 


of the principles and practice of every art and 
pursuit of man. There is scarcely one of them 
‘that does not furnish some useful facts, or strik- 
ing analogies, which may be applied to practical 
‘purposes, or to the a teh of some important 
principle in medicine. Even the science of mo- 
rals is capable of affording aid to the healing art 
by its influence upon the understanding through 
the medium of the passions. It produces this ef- 
fect in proportion to the extent of the objects to 
which we direct our benevolence. The physi- 
cian who lovesthe whole human race will always 
be actuated with more zeal to extend the use- 
fuineis of his profession, than the physician whose 
affections are confined to the limited circle of his 
habitual patients. His zeal will be more active 
and nore impressive upon his understanding, 
should he descend in the overflowings of his bene 











parturition. 


Like the human race, they acquire new and vio- 


jlent diseases by civilization, or by the manner of 


life to which their connexion with us, and their 
»-hserviency to our interests and pleasures ex- 
pose “em. Even parturition, so perfectly the 
work of natu. in beasts of prey, is often attended 


with the same ke puuty and danger in domestic 
animals that take plact.. women. Of this Dr. 


Bland has mentioned some Yemarkable instauccs 
in his observations upon human and comparative 
Similar instances have been com- 
municated to me by Dr. Dewees, as having oc- 
curred under his notice while he practised mid- 
wifery in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 
2d. We are bound to study the diseases of do- 
mestic animals, and the remedies that are pro- 
er to cure them, by a principle of gratitude.— 
hey live only for our benefits. They cost us no- 
thing in wages or clothing. They require in ex- 
change for their labour, and all the other advantag- 
es we derive from them, nothing from us but food 
and shelter, and these of the cheapest and coarsest 
kind, so that there is constantly due to them, an 
immense balance of debt from fus. This motive 
to take care of their health and lives will appear 
more striking when we consider the specific bene- 
fits we receive from each of them. ‘The horse is 
not only an important appendage, but a necessary 
part of the cement of civilized society. He 
ploughs our fieldsx—he drags home our harvests 
and fruits to our barns and cellars. He conveys 
them from distant countries, over rough and dif- 
ficult roads, to our market towns and sea ports.— 
He receivesin exchange from them the products of 
foreign nations, and conveys them to the interior 
and remote parts of our country. He keeps up 
the inland connexion between different states by 
means of stages and posts, and thus favours the 
quick communication of intelligence, and the in- 





* Observations on the frame, duties and expecta- 
tions of man, vol. 1. fr. 415. 
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crease of national intercourse, commerce andjstreets of our cities from putrefying masses of 


happiness. He administers to our health and to 
our pleasures under the saddle, and in harness. 
He keeps up society and friendship in neighbour- 
hoods too scattered in its population to admit of 
visits upon foot. In vain would country churches 
and courts be opened without the strength of this 
noble animal ; nor could the great system of re- 
presentative government be supported in an agri- 
cultural country unless he conveyed the elector 
to the place of suffrage. In maintaining the free- 
dom and independence of nations, the horse bears 
a distinguished part. When caparisoned with 
the furniture of war, he feels with his rider, the 
courage and pride of arms. In the race, he de- 
lights us with his swiftness, in which he exceeds 
all other four footed animals. Nor let us forget, 
his sagacity in discovering roads, and choosing the 
safest parts of them, when inattention or dark- 
ness, has rendered his rider, or driver, unable to 
discover them. In the physician’s midnight ex- 
cursions to visit the sick, how often has his horse 
conducted him in safety, (and sometimes overcome 
by sleep) through interceptible paths, and across 
deep and rapid currents of water to the door of 
his patient, and again, back to his own home.— 
Still farther, how often has the convivialist who 
has sat too long over his evening bowl, owed his 
life or his limbs to the good temper of this faith- 
ful animal, who in spite of a contrary direction of 
his bridle, has carried him with unbroken bones 
tothe arms of his servants, to be conveyed by them 
to his bed, in order to dose away the remains of 
his intoxication. 

To the horned cattle we are: indebted for 
many of the blessings and comforts of life. The 
streagth and patience of the ox in the plough and 
team, have added to the wealth of the farmer in 
every age and country. The cow has still great- 
er demands upon vur gratitude. Her milk, in its 
simple state, furnishes subsistence to a great part 
of mankind. Its products in cream, butter and 
cheese, form the most agreeable parts of the «© 
ment, and even of the luxuries of our *-"!>. 
pustule upon her udder supplies a ~@tter_which, 
when introduced into the » defends it for ever 
from the small-pox, a>“ Without substituting in 
its room, a painful or ioathsome vicarious disease. 
Millions in every part of the globe unite with us 
in expressions of. 


gratitude to heaven for this im- 
portant contribution to th 


e happiness of the hu- 
man race. But our obligations to this benefactor 


of mankind, and to her whole species do not cease 


with their lives. Their flesh affords us the most 
agreeable aliment after death. Their tallow and 
the oi] which is interposed between their joints, 
supply the absence of the sun in candies and lamps, 
whereby labour and study are profitably extend- 
ed during a part of the night. Their hair affords 
a necessary ingredient in the plaster of our hous- 
es. Their skins protect our feet and legs in the 
form of shoes and boots from the injuries of the 
weather. They furnish likewise coverings for 
our books and pleasure carriages, and saddles for 
our horses. Their horns supply us with combs, 
and even their bones are converted when fresh, in 
to aliment, and when dry, into a salt of extensive 
use in medicine and in a variety of the arts. 
Sheep occupy the next rank in the list of do- 
mestic animals in their claims upon our science. 
They afford us by their wool a covering from the 
inclemency of winter pray Saeed year of their 
lives, and by their deaths they supply us with a 
delicious aliment in the form of lamb and mut- 
ton. 
The hog is said, like the miser, to do good on- 
ly when he dies. But this is so far from being 
true that he is dishonoured by the comparison.— 
He fattens upon the offals of our kitchens, and 


animal and vegetable matters. At his death, he 
bequeathsus his flesh for food, his hair for brushes, 
and his fat for medical and culinary purposes. 
The immense and profitable disproportion be- 
tween the labour of the ass and the mule, and the 
expense of their food, rendertheir health of great 
importance in those countries where wheel car- 
riages cannot be employed to convey the products 


of the earth to a public market. 


The goat by its contributions of the delicate 
fiesh of its young, and of its medicinal milk to 
our use, is entitled to a share of medical atten- 
tion. 

The courage and fidelity of the dog in defend- 
ing our persons and property from the midnight 
assassin and robber, and the usefulness of the cat 
in destroying or chasing from our houses the mis- 
chievous animals that infest our cellars and clo- 
sets, entitle each of them to an inquiry into the 
causes and cures of their diseases. 

It remains only to mention the claims of poul- 
try of all kinds, to a physician’s care. They 
adorn our yards and fruit trees with their plu- 
mage. They inform us by their crowing, and 
other noises, of the approach of day. A part of 
them furnish us with eggs for aliment, with quills 
for writing, and with feathers for our beds; and 
all of them in a gaeater or less number at a time, 
generally constitute after death a portion of our 
banquets, where a display is intended of hospitali- 
ty or elegance. 


In addition to what has been said in favour of} 
domestic animals in their individual capacities. 1) 


shall only remark that collectively, they #¢*sen 





ple 


Ajthus furnish us with a small portion of that plea- 


the solitude and silence of a country 4. They 
ase us with their gambole When young, and 
delight us, by their | 
life, every time th<) 
our hands. . oh 
ing an@ perpetuating the fertility of our lands, 
a» finally they gratify us with a sense of our 
sovereignty over their labour and their lives ; and 


sure which the father of the human race enjoyed, 
when he received from his Creator the com- 
mission of his extensive dominion over all the 
creatures that live and move upon our globe. 

A third reason why we are bound to study the 
causes and cure of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, is because nature is wholly passive in such 
of them as are violent, or does harm in their ef- 
forts toremove them. This is evident in a more 
especial manner in the epidemics which some- 
times prevail amongthem. The horses, cattle 
and sheep, of large neighbourhoods, and extensive 
districts are often swept away by those general 
diseases where no aid is afforded from medicine. 

4th. By studying the diseases of our domestic 
animals we may rescue them from the hands of 
quacks, who add to the mischievous and unsuc- 
cessful efforts of nature, the evils of absurd, pain- 
ful, and destructive remedies. Under this head 
I shall introduce a passage from the words of Mr, 
Vial, which exhibits those evils in the most ex- 
pressive and affecting language. Speaking of the 
veterinary science, he says, “* At this moment all 
appears obscured or bewildered by the ill placed 
confidence of the owners of cattle upon the black- 
smith of the parish, upon illiterate and conceited 


ooke and gestures in mature; 
receive food or shelter from |mestic animals, by the duties which we owe to 
zuey furnish the means of is red 


can’st not complain, when to the disease, with 
which thou art afflicted, excruciating torments 
are superadded by the ignorant efforts of such 
men, who at first sight, and without any investi- 
gation to lead them to the source of thy disor- 
der, pronounce a hackneyed common place opin- 
ion on thy case, and then proceed, with all ex- 
pedition to open thy veins, lacerate thy flesh, 
cauterize thy sinews, and drench thy stomach 
with drugs adverse in general to the cure they 
engage to perform.’’* 

5th. Itisour duty and interest to attend in a more 
especial manner tothe health of those domestic ani- 
mals which constitute a part ofour aliment, in or- 
der to prevent our contracting diseases by eating 
them. Certain vegetables upon which they feed 
by accident, or from necessity, impart to the 
milk and flesh of some of them an unwholesome 
quality. Great labour sometimes has the same 
effect. A farmer in New-Hampshire, who had 
overworked a fat ox a few years ago in the time 
of harvest, killed him and sent his flesh to market. 
Of four and twenty persons who ate of it, four- 
teen died, and chiefly of diseases of the stomach 
and bowels. Putrid exhalations produce obstruc- 
tions and ulcers in the livers of cattle, sheep and 
hogs, which render them unfit for aliment. They 
are moreover always unhealthy during the season 
in which they propagate their species ; hence the 
wisdom of that church which substitutes fish for 
flesh during a part of the spring months. Even 
the heats in summer, in middle climates, lessen 
the whelesome quality of flesh,—hence the pro- 
spricty of living chiefly upon vegetables with a 





small portion of salted meat during the summer 
,and autumnal seasons. 

6th. We are further called upon to study the 
Causes, seats, and remedies of the diseases of do- 


our country and to humanity. The products of 
agriculture and commerce are often lessened by 
a fatal epidemic, brought on by diseases which 
blast the character of animal provisions ; and 
many poor families have been left to suffer all 
the evils of penury and famine, by the deata of a 
single horse, upon whose labour, of a cow, upon 
whose milk, or a hog upon whose fiesh, they had 
relied exclusively for subsistence, all of whom 
perhaps perished by diseases that might have 
been cured. 

7th. By extending our knowledge of the causes 
and cure of the diseases of domestic animals, we 
may add greatly to the certainty and usefulness 
of the profession of medicine as far as it relates 
tothe human species. The organization of their 
bodies, the principle of animal life, and the 
manner in which the remote and proximate caus- 
es of diseases produce’their morbid effects, are 
the sameasin the human body, and most of medi- 
cines produce in them, and us, nearly a similar 
operation. Their acute diseases are the same as 
ours, They are subject to epidemics from an im- 
pure atmosphere as well as from contagions. Fe- 
vers,catarrhs—hxmorrhages—dysentery-—dropsy 
—scrophula—vertigo—madness—worms,—sted 
hydrophobia and apoplexy, affect horses_.Atism,; 
cattle, sheep, hogs an? 40gs. The_nbs are sub- 
angina rod tetann- — moe horses,een observed in 
ect to diabete= ers he om a di which 
dogs. Caw Suffer and 25 "from a SE cieanes 





grooms, stupid and listless shepherds, or upon a 
set of men infinitely more dangerous than all the 
rest. Who arrogating to themselves the style cf 
doctors, ride about from town to town, distributing 
their nostrums, compounded of the refuse andya- 
pid scraps of druggists’ shops, to the destructon 
of thousands, whose varied disorders they treat 
alike, neither consulting nature, or urt, for ‘he 
cause or effect. 


<6 be a form vt bilious fever. 

erupdons and sores are common to them all. ys 
short, when we'except the diseases which are the 
effects of certain trades and professions, of ar 
perance, of the operations of the mind, and ot a 
peculiar function in the female body, there is 
scarcely a form of Cciseases mentioned in our sys- 


* General Observations on the Veterinary Me- 
dicine, fr. 16, 17. 








“Miserable animal! bereft of speech, thou 





performs the office of a scavenger, in cleaning the 
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_ diseases of dumb animals than of those of our 
own species. From the causes formerly men- 
tioned, the number of their diseases 1s more li- 
mited, and their symptoms are X. 
for they are not multiplied, nor complicated b 
intemperance in e : 
unde? the influence of passions which suspen 
or alter them, and in some instances, to preven 
their evolutions. : 

The seats of their diseases, 
more perfectly known from the greater | 
of dissecting and examining their bodies aft 
death. Again there are circums 
favour the operation of medicine upon t » @ 
which we are deprived in our fellow creatures. 
These are, no prejudices against th : 
taste of medicine,—a rare rejection of them a “| 
ter they have been received into the stomach, | 
and the absence of all fear and solicitude, about 
the issue of their diseases. — ' 

I have then, gentlemen, laid before you, a 
brief detail of the obligations we owe to our) 


d' 


moreover, are)! 


domestic animals, and the reciprocal advantages, 
to be derived from extending to them the be- 
nefits of the science of medicine. In performing | 
this task, I have endeavoured to become the or-| 
‘gan of speech for the dumb anda suppliant for 
creatures that -re unable to plead for them- 
selves. 
Permit me to 
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In France and Ger-| 
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regular'‘approprj 
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‘NOW pervades the cou 
nd their ty of t 
\dence 


of some: Meeti 
school 


he/ bitterness of heart. 
of the country : they car 


"While I lament the want of a veterinary in- 


stitution in our country, lam happy in an op- 
‘portunity of mentioning that the diseases of oe 
jous,'mestic ani 5 | ‘ he notice o 

re obvious,/mestic animals have not escaped t ; e 
~— y the agricaltural society of Philadelphia. They 
inki y{have rec f them in strong 

atine or drinking, ror are they| have recommended the study of t tr 
ating or drinking, Y terms, in their late address to the physicians 
tiaud citizens of the United States; and it would 
be an act of injustice notto acknowledge, that 


t was in consequence of the excellent remarks 


facility| contained in the part of the address to which 1 
erjhave alluded, being impressed upon me with 
tances which peculiar force by the enlightened and patriotic 
hem, of president} of that society, that I was led to se- 
\lect the interesting subject of our lecture for the 
e names or, present occasion. 


But in vain will be the efforw of public bo- 


dies, and private individuals to disseminate ve- 


terinary knowledge in our country withour a 
provision for regular and oral instruction upon it. 

From the public spirit of the trustees of our 
University, and particularly from their dispo- 


‘sition to promote every branch of science con- 


nected with medicing, there is reason to believe, 
that itis only necessiry to lay before them the 
advantages of a vetermary chair, in order to in- 
sure its establishment. ‘ 

Should the subject @ the diseases of domes- 
tic animals, be conne’ted with instruction upon 
the principles of agrytulture, and implements of 
husbandry, so as tofonstitute what is called in 
some Europear uny€rsities, “ c@conomics,” ora 
em of rural e®nomy, it would form a still 
~e useful Sranf’ of education, not only for 
YSiv..ns, but Or private gentlemen. I have 
€d to see th/medical school of Philadelphia 
emerge from syall beginnings, and gradually ad- 
vance to its #esent flourishing condition, but 
I am not ye’ Satisfied with its prosperity and 
fame, nor sAll i be so, until I see the veteri- 


nary scienc: taught in our University. 


ne of tke patriots and heroes of the Ameri- 


can revolution, who died suddenly a few years 


a 0, ° . S 3 aft . . 
ali amines’ s in his barn yard, said with his last breath 


lis servant who stood by him, “ take care of 
“atures.” Nearly in the same words which 
**s. kind direction, I shall conclude 
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Yarmouth to Liverpool, nor. what extent of ter- 
ritory lies between Falmouth and the Orkneys. 
London is to them all the world, and the Stock 
Exchange contains every thing of worth and va- 
lue that isin it. Imagination roots up reality, and 
the bubbles of the brain are held to be more solid 
than rocks, and more durable than pastures and 
fields. The unhappy possessors of these have 
nothing ; own nothing—or their possessions are 
set at nought, and valued at nothing : their rights, 
nothing ; their sufferings, nothing ; their families, 
prospects, conditions in life, nothing at all ; no- 
thing to the nation: let them suffer, go, flee, starve ' 
—there are fundholders enough to cover the 
whole surface of the kingdom. The famine that 
wastes Ireland; the sword which exterminates 
the Greeks; and the measures which destroy the 
agricultural property of this kingdom, appear to 
us to be part and parcel of the same politics; of 
the same unbending contempt of public opinion, 
and of the wise and repeated admonitions of pro- 
gressive experience. If this be not so, why are 
the cultiva ors of the soil converted to paupers? 
Struggling between life and death, “ steeped in 
poverty to the very lips,” some have put unhapp 
ends to their own lives ; many have died of broken 
hearts ; many have run away from their credi- 
tors ; many have sold up what they had, while 
they could yet escape with something ; and many 
thousands have been sold up to the last stick they 
owned, and turned naked on the world. Whate- 
ver may be said of landlords, as to their share in 
‘producing these effects, it is altogether the re-ac- 
tion of a most desperate money system, against 
which it was the indispensable duty of Ministers 
to provide, so as equally to respect the uti jossi- 
detis in all interests ; without which it is impossi- 
ble for any thing that is done, to be permanently 
prosperous. By pursuing the cqntrary course, we 
have a taxation utterly incompatible with the cir- 
culation of money, and the value of things: not 
to repeat the ruin of landed property, we have 
luxuriant fields of corn which bring tears into the 
eyes of the cultivators :—the bounties of Heaven 
converted into plagues, and abundance in a source 
of alarm and horror. The blessings of God Al- 
mighty, we see, are not withheld, neither are the 
industry and toil of man wanting ; but there is a 
curse upon the country, which prevents our en- 
joying the fruits of our labour. 


Farewell to Holkham—its lovely fields—its 
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ised. May He whose high behests are thwarted 
or a time by the ignorance and folly of man, bless 
the wise and liberal patron of the scenes we have 
witnessed! Blessed is he in the good he has done 
to mankind ; blessed is he in the love and grati- 
tude of British cultivators ; thrice blessed in the 
admiration of the liberal and enlightened of all na- 
tions,—and in that hisname and character shall de- 
scend thro’ future generations to all posterity, as 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 


HOLKHAM SHEEP-SHEARING. 


The following poem, descriptive of the busi- 
ness and festivities of the Holkham Meeting, was 
written by the Editor, and very partially circulat- 
ed in 1820. It is now given to our readers and the 
public, not as a splendid poem, but asa faithful 
record and description ; and as a meed of honest 
though inadequate praise of a character and an 
institution alike unrivalled, and deserving of all 

ible celebrity from much higher efforts of 
the Muses. 
Hatt, sweet Britannia! fairest childof Jove! 
Thy children’s partial eulogies belong 
To thee, the subject of thy grateful song ; 
Accept the tribute of their filial love; 
hy power, thy laws, and liberty inspire 

. With praise appropriate oft the sounding lyre, 
Thee first in fame and happiness to prove, 

In arms and arts renowned, and blessings from a- 
bove. 


But bolder pens may tell thy praise in arms, 
Thy fame for freedom, and thy great renown; 
Tome the strains of glory are unknown, 

And pure domestic bliss has greater charms. 
Round the fair fields of HoLKnuam let me 

stray, 
Where art and nature mutual force display, 

Advancing to perfection those fair farms, 

Which not the sun alone,. but brighter genius 

warms. 


Enamoured of the subject of her song, 
The rustic muse delights in silent mood 
To wander there, and pour her praises rude, 
Such as may soothe her native scenes among ;— 
For poesy oft inspires the humble swain : 
Steals half his time, perhaps, and half his 
pain: 
And though to him no classic gifts belong, 
He earnsa simple fame among the village throng. 


And who, without enraptured eye, can see 
Arcadian scenes, which fancy fabricates ? 
While here and there a shepherd ruminates 

Beneath the sweet shade of a beechen tree ; 
And at his feet a dimpling streamlet runs ; 
His flocks still bask in ever-genial suns, 

Nor fear the knife, but live secure and free : 

Such are thy magic charms, O sensibility ! 


All bosoms dance with innocent delight ; 
The cheerful village swains and lasses trim 
Wander in pairs along the winding stream, 
Or deck the sloping hills with spots of white ; 
Or line the hawthorn hedge with snowy sheen, 
Or skirt the copse, or gambol on the green: 
With nosegays, love disposed, their bosoms dight, 
Dearer to them than gold, or Indian diamonds 
bright. 


Recal imagination from her dream, 
To fix on Hoikuam and reality, 
Where all her brightest forms combined we 


see 
With truth so fair, it yet does fancy seem ; 
For here the sons of toil are happy ; here 
Sorrow and poverty do not appear '—— 
On noble minds may this example beam, 
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Of ancient hospitality the praise 4 
“Qur noble ancestry of Britain won ; 

But who continues what their sires begun ? 
Few nobles live in our degenerate days. 
How smiled the numerous tribes each happy 


ear, 
What eae Dan Abraham ’gan his flocks to 
shear ! 
Who now to heaven such gratitude displays?— 
Great Cokk—and nobly he the pious tribute pays. 


Patron of rural arts! their prayers for thee 
Daily ascend, whose handsthy fields employ, 
And mix with all the blessings they enjoy: 
(Sweet is the bread of virtuous industry). 
Blessing and blessed is he whose talentsclaim, 
At once the landlord’s and the patriot’s fame : 
Whose bounty, boundless as the swelling sea, 
Gives to the admiring world his annual jubilee. 


Her morning song the sky-lark has begun, 

While Phebus uphill drives his reeking 
steeds: 

Aurora first o’er daisy-spangled meads 

Trips lightly, loosing wide her crimson zone, 

Once in your lives, ye sluggards early rise, 

Behold the glories of the merning skies— 

While dew-drops glitter on the gorgeous sun, 

And down each blade of grass the liquid diamonds 

run. 


The shepherds now pursue with nimble strokes 

Their fleecy task ; and often, being dry, 

The trusty horn goes round ; the master’s 
eye 

Kindly rewards the exertion it provokes. 

In neatness each the other strives to foil, 

And through the day sustains the gladsome 
toil ; 

Surrounding nobles hear their rustic jokes, 

And own them happier than many greater folks. 


But see the cavalcade of grateful friends 

Surround him, pressing through the numer- 
ous fields! 

Each its appropriate instruction yields; 

All he explains, he has no private ends. 

From farm to farm they ride, from vale to hill, 

And hail the effects of industry and skill: 

His country’s welfare nobly he extends ; 

Who thus the improvement shews a liberal lease 

defends. 





Such scenes themselves to every heart endear ; 

Meanwhile is spread the hospitable board, 

With viands choice, and wines, supremely 
stored : 

And shepherds quaff apart their cans of beer: 

Convivial toasts impart their richest zest, 

And mirth and welcome crown the ample 
feast. 

Old time limps by and gives alonging leer, 

And wn would stay awhile to taste the bounteous 
cheer. 


The goodly hall groans with the gathered throng, 
From the whole empire drawn and foreign 
states, 
To see the wonders rumour celebrates, 
And hear the truth recorded by his tongue: 
But never Fame her brazen trumpet blew, 
To pour a praise so pure, a note so true ; 
And never did benevolence among 
Mankind establish facts more useful, or more 
strong. 


Proceed, great master of the rural art! 
Thy country’s pride, and friend of human 
kind— 

In fortune great—but greater still in mind — 
—unmov’d by envy’s poison’d dart ;— 
hy worthy compeers round—a noble band— 


Hap 





And spread to every hall the soul-inspiring theme. 
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While “ Cokg, with nine times nine,” re-echoes 
from each part, 

And peals of plaudits burst from every honest 
heart. 


But see too soon the evening shades advance ; 
And objects yet important claim regard, 
Where cattle standin the contiguous yard ;— 
Trae pleasure dies with reason’s vigilance :— 
hose lengthened orgies only vice admires 
From which abash’d the blushing day re- 
tires — 
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Let joy be rational—yourselves enhance— 


Teach virtue by example ;—mirth with temper- 
ance. 


Hence, these unneeded monitory strains! 

For reason here her chief instruction yields, 
By crops compared on highly cultured fields ; 
In this our country’s dearest interest reigns ; 
Next sheep and cattle, viewed with practised 


eye, 
In weight and beauty with each other vie. 
Honour to Coke—reward the victor gains— 
Aud stock unrivalled graze on our luxuriant plains. 


Long may these blessings grace Britannia’s isle, 

And long may her prosperity increase— 

In wealth and industry, content and peace :— 

(Would these again on agriculture smile !) 

And long may HE whose merit claims the 
song, 

Enjoy his well-earned fame these scenes a- 
mong ; 

Whose bright example cheers the sons of toil, 

And = with emulous fire the yeomen of the 

soil. 


Here forty-and-four* times have friends that love, 

And strangers that admire him, met, and they 

Have seen and learned, and gone improved 

away: 

Reason persuades us—but examples move. 

Ponder his rules—and may their fruits in- 
_ crease ; 

I pen no farewell to such scenes as this! 

Basis of Britain’s greatness they shall prove, 

While freedom nerves her hand, the git of heav’n 


above. 


* Written in 1820 ; the last meeting in 1821 made 
the number forty-five. 

m8 SS 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 





Extract of a letter from Cincinnati, Ohio, to the 

Editors of the Statesman. 
‘“* Having seen several communications in your 
valuable paper, respecting the art o dying and 
the cultivation of the woad plant, by which it 
seems that manufacturers in your part of the 
country are doubtful, whether woad can be pro- 
duced in the United States, in the same per- 
fection as in England, I have thought proper to 
state, for their information, that in 1821, I plant- 
ed two acres, and found the produce to be at 
least one fourth more in quantity, having cut 
seven crofis during the season. In England, I 
never knew more than five. Its strength, asa 
mordant, exceeded the English at least one third, 
containing three times the colouring matter I 
have ever found in any woad, after an expe- 
rience of forty years, in an extensive trade in 
England. 

I herewith forward té you some patterns of 
wool, dyed with this woal, and regret I had 
not preserved some coloured with woad only, by 
which artists acquainted with the subject, would 
know its superior qualities. I have always ob- 
served in England, that our woad plant produ- 





Attest their love with voice and willing hand, 


ces more in quantity and better in quality, in a 
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— 
warm, season; and I attribute its great perfec- 
tion here to the same cause. 

Your manufacturers of woollens cannot fully 
succeed until they become well acquainted with 
this useful plant, as no goo: blue, black, green, 
or purple colour can be produced without it 
All other modes are imperfect, expensive, and 
mischievous. Having made this country my 
home, I shall take pleasure in communicating 
this knowledge, to any one that may need 
it, for a moderate compensation. Written direc- 
tions may be given tor growing and preparing 
woad, without any chance of error; but to use 
it properly, requires considerable attention and 
good instructions. 

I suppose it may be produced for three or four 
cents per pound—perhaps for something less 
I have sold some of mine at Baltimore this sea- 
son for 124 cents, by which you will per- 
ceive there is great profit in its cultivation. In 
my opinion no substitute for woad will be found 
worthy of attention, although it seems your 
friend fofison thinks he has discovered one, 
which will answer the purposes both of woad 
and indigo. Your correspondent will confer a 
favour on me, by giving a description of the wild 
indigo plant, as he terms it. I will investigate 
its properties, and communicate the result to 
him. 

Your correspondent who has written on the 
scarlet dye appears to be acquainted with only 
a re of the theory of that art, as two essen- 
tial ingredients are not mentioned, one of which 
I have seen since my arrival in this country. 
Your friend is also in an error in supposing he 
can render colour more brilliant by using steam. 
I have made use of steam in dying for nearly 
thirty years, and am well acquainted with its 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a cheap 
and expeditious mode; but it cannot be used for 
fine colours, such as Saxon blue, green, pink, 
crimson, scarlet, orange, yellow, and all other 
delicate colours, dut at the expense of their 
beauty. 





All dyers should know, that when bright co- 
lours are wanted, the first step to be taken is to, 


of the accuracy of his remarks. 
be able to speak for himself, where his correct- 
ness is questioned. 

The beautiful specimens of colouring, accom- 
panying the letter, may be seen at this office, 
where the name and address of the gentleman 
who forwarded them may be obtained. 


—*—— 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEETING. 


Ata meeting of farmers held in Germantown, 
at Whittal’s Tavern, on the 19th of September, 
STEPHEN Duncan having been called to the chair, 
and J. B. Sims appointed secretary. 

It was unanimously declared that the interests 
of the farmers of this and the adjacent counties 
would be essentially promoted by the establish- 
ment.of an efficient agricultural society, and ac- 
cordingly it was 

Resolved, That Manuel Eyre, Stephen Dun- 
can, Aaron Clement, John Tomlinson, Albanus C. 
Logan, Joseph B. Sims, Reuben Haines, George 

light, and John Hare Powel, be constituted a 
committee, with full powers to carry into effect 
the intention of this meeting ; to co-operate with 
such committees as shall have been appointed by 
Montgomery, Bucks, Chester or Delaware coun- 
ty, and tomeet on Saturday, the 19th of October, 
at the sign of the Buck near the 8th mile stone, 
on the pe A turnpike, in order to organize 
the association of practical farmers for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and rural economy. 

STEPHEN DUNCAN, Caéairman. 
Josepn B. Sims, Secretary. 


4PENS WAIB MINS. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1822. 


MEDICAL UNIVERSITY—DOCTOR RUSH 
—THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, _. 
The notice taken in our last paper, of the Ma-' 
ryland University, far from being unsuited, as: 
some have intimated, to the columns of this Jour- 
nal, falls directly under the heads—Internal Im- 
provement and Domestic @conomy. Though it 




















; 
; 





Hopson will who think such studies unworth 


of men who 
would be thought scientific. That illustrious 
and revered Philosopher and Philanthropist, more 
than thirty years since, recommended that agri- 
cultural exercises and competitions should be 
made a part of scholastic amusements ; and we 
rejoice to learn that those who may be justly 
denominated the wise men of Virginia, (the no- 
blest of titles) have it in contemplation to es- 
tablish a Professorship of Agriculture at their 
University near Charlottesville ; comprehending 
in their foes a Pattern farm, where every ope- 
ration of Husbandry and Horticulture will be 
exhibited upon scientific principles, and causes 
and effects philosophically explained and illustra- 
ted—such a scheme is worthy of men who have 
honoured, while they enjoyed the highest ho- 
nours of their country—should it recive from 
the. agricultural community of that enlighten- 
ed state, the countenance it deserves, we venture 
to predict with confidence, that the young men of 
Virginia will turnto the study of agriculture as 
to an honourable and an elegant science. That 
Physic and the Law will no longer be charac- 
terised as the only learned professions, and their 
votaries will cease, like swarms of locusts, to 
cumber the earth, as they were threatening 
to do. 

It will be seen in this paper that Mr. Coke 
the rich and hospitable English Commoner, has 
discontinued his Annual Agricultural Festivals, 
where for so many years he had entertained 
many hundred of the most distinguished friends 


‘of Agriculture and Practical Farmers of Eng- 
~tland and of Europe—considering his bound- 


less hospitality, this may be regarded as a 
strong evidence of the great depression of 
the farming interests in that country; and 
in truth, we learn that in-a letter to one of 
his friends in America, he says, he-has been 
compelled to reduce his rents thirty-three 
and a third percent, and his Tenants are known 
to be better able, than any others in England, 
‘to support the existing burdens on that class of 
(British population. 

| Gen. Van Ransellaer—the Coke of America, 





clear the water of all mineral and animal sub- has been said “a little learning is a dangerous/-ontinues to bestow the most munificent en- 


stances. This is all that is necessary te pre- thing,” yet there can be no doubt that any young 
pare the liquor for any bright colour; butif raw man attending with a willing heart toa single 
water be added, or steam suffered to flow into, course of lectures, would forever derive satisfac- 


the vessel, the beauty of the colour will be des- 
troyed, in proportion to the quantity admit- 
ted.” 

a7 The letter, from which the foregoing is an 
extract, adds anumber of other particulars, con- 
nected with the subject of manufactures. It 
states, among other things, that large quantities 
of Fullers’ Earth are said to be found on the 
banks of the Wabash; but after diligent search, 
none, in a pure state, has yet been discovered in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati. Our correspondent 
has put to us: the following questions, to which 
we hope some one will furnish satisfactory an- 
swers, as we are unable to clo it ourselves: 

1, What quantity of woad would be consumed 
annually, in the vicinity of New York and 
Philadelphia, estimating one pound of woad to 
five ds of wool, dyed of a dark blue ? 

2. Would the manufacturers give a reasona- 
ble compensation to be instructed in the art of 
| Sette ? 

$. Whether it would answer any good pur- 

, for a person who understands the manu- 

acture of woad, and its#*various applications in 

the art of dying, to establish himself in this part 
of the country ‘ 

It is.proper to remark, that we are wholly un 
acquainted with the writer of this letter; nor 
have we a sufficient knowledge of some of the 





topics embraced in his communication, to judge 


. 


‘tion and benefit therefrom, in all the ordinary pur- 


suits of rural life. The rudiments of Anatomy 
would teach him to know what particular struc- 
ture of the animal frame, would be best adapted 
to the various purposes, to which domestic ani- 
mals are applied. Did he want a horse for 
the harness or saddle—an ox for the shambles 
or the yoke—a hog to be reared in the stye, or 
to seek with activity a more precarious sub- 
sistence in the woods—he would make a judi- 
cious selection by a direct application of the 

rinciples of- anatomy, and of mechanicks.— 

id he wish to ascertain by what process any 
given substance on his farm might be most 
speedily converted into manure ; in what stage 
of putrefaction such manure might be applied 
with most effect, according to the nature of the 
soil and the crops to be grown; it is by the 
lights of Big ald 4 he would make these inves- 
tigations—in truth ,there is no species of know- 
ledge which is not worthy of acquisition, for 
knowledge is power, and if we have not lei- 
sure to acquire the ornamental, let us embrace 
all opportunities to gain as much as possible of 
that which is useful. In this paper we have giv 
en from the late tor Rush—he who gave exis- 
tence and character to Medical Institutions in 
this country—a lecture on the importance of stu- 
dying the Diseases of Domestic Animals. Let 
his great example humiliate the vanity of those 


‘couragement on the agricultural associations in 
jhis neighbourhood, giving as many Aundred, as 
‘some other wealthy citizens give single dollars, 


to such objects. 


In the prices of country produce, little change 
has occurred since our last. 








BELMONT, 


Late the residence of A. C. Hanson, Esq. is 
effered at private sale. There is probably no 
farm in Maryland which combines so much 
beauty with so much intrinsic value. It is situ- 





ated between nine or ten miles from Baltimore, 


jnear the Washington Turnpike, commanding a 


view of all the intervening country, &c. The 
land has been highly improved, and is now in 
order to produce excellent crops of wheat, corn, 
tobacco, &c., and being admirably adapted to 
grass, would make a beautiful grazing and dai- 
ry farm. The buildings are valuable, and con- 
sist of a large and well finished Dwelling- 
house, Overseer’s house, Barn, Stables, Ice- 
house, Dairy, &c. &=., with an excellent garden 
well stocked with choice fruit, and a good apple 
orchard. The farm contains between seven or 
eight hundred acres, of which about 300 are 
in wood. 

Terms of sale will be made known by appli- 
cation to the Subscriber in Baltimore, or Mrs. 
P, Hanson, on the premises. 

eee pe’ 3. le DONALDSON. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 


An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips, 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 243.) 





PUMPKIN, or POMPION.—PEPO. 


In Botany, of the Monecia Syngenesia Class. 
* Niltaral Order, Cucurbitacee. 


The pompion is a coarse, inferior kind of me- 
lon, which has long been known in Europe, as 
Pliny mentions it in his 19th book, chap. v. 
where he says, cucumbers of an exceeding 
large size are called pompions. Again, in his 
20th book, chap, ii. he says, “ as for the fruit, 
called pompions or melons, being eaten as meat 
to cool the body, and the fleshy substance ap- 

lied to the eyes assuaging their pain, &c. 

Aiton states it to be a native of the Levant, 
and says it was first introduced into this coun- 
try in 1570. Gerard says, “as there is a wild 
sort of cucumbers, of melons, citruls, and gourds, 
so likewise there be certaine wild pompions, 
which grow in Barbarie, Africa, and most yarts 
of the East and West Indies.” ‘This au‘hor 
says, “the purple of the pompion is neue: caten 
raw, but boiled in milk and buttered ; is not 
onely a good wholesome meate for man’s bodie, 
but, being so prepared, is also a most phisicall 
med cine fur such as have an hot stomacke, 
and the inward parts inflamed :” he continues, 
“ the flesh or pulpe of the same sliced, and fried 
in a pan with butter, is also a good and whole- 
some meate:” but he condemns the method of 
using it with apples in pies. 

This fruit has lately been raised in the 
neighbourhood of London to an extraordinary 
size, weighing nearly two hundred weight. 
These are soldin the shops of the rei at 
more as acuriosity than for use. I have found 
them, when boiled in their own moisture, viz. 
without water, an excellent vegetable with meat, 
having a taste resembling artichokes: with the 
addition of the peel and juice of lemons, they 
make an agreeable pudding. 

Pompions are used by the Jews in the Feast 
of Tabernacles, when they form a kind of cra- 
dies into which they put a great number of 
pompions. 

In Hughes’s Natural History of Barbadoes, 
he says, “‘ Pumpkins make a great part of the 
food of the poorer sort, in the summer-time, 
as well in Asia and Africaas in America.” He 
adds, that they are distinguished in Barbadoes 
by the names of the White, the Blue, the Mar- 
bled, and the Garden Pumpkin. The latter dif- 
fers from all the rest by having no seed, but is 
propagated by slips. He says, also, that they 
are boiled and eaten with flesh meat, and much 
used by the poorer sort in soups. 

The jugglers, or quacks, in some parts of 
America, extract the pulp out of pompions, and 
fill them with flint stones, with which they 
make a great noise, and pretend to frighten 
away all the complaints of their superstitious 
patients. 


QUINCE.—CYDONIA. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Penta- 
gynia Class. 

Linnzus has joined this genus, as well asthe 
apple, to the pear, while Miller separates it on 
this account: he says, “ the pear will take upon} 
the quiuce by grafting or budding, and so vice 
versa; but neither of these will.take upon the 
epple, nor that upon either of these.” But we 
haye a particular account transmitted to us by 


Pliny, that quinces were grafted upon apple- 
stocks in his time, (book xv. chap. 14): he 
says, “as for the quince-apples that come of a 
quince grafted upon an apple-stock, they are 
called Afpfiana, after Appius, who was of the 
Claudian House, and who first devised and 
practised this mode of grafting ; these apples,” 
continues he, “ have the smell of the quince, 
are of ared colour, and the size of the Claudian 
apple.” 

Pl he Quince was called. Cydonia, after an island 
in the Mediterranean, now named Candia. It 
is a fruit that the ancients held in high estima- 
tion: they considered it asthe emblem of hap- 
piness, of love, and of fruitfulness: it was de- 
dicated to Venus, and the temples of Cyprus 
and Paphos were decorated with it. The sta- 
tues of the gods also who presided at the nup- 
tial bed, were ornamented with this fruit; and 
the bride, before she entered into the marriage- 
bed, used to eat of the quinces. Columella says, 
quinces not only yield pleasure but health also: 
he speaks of three kinds; the Struthian, the 
Must Quince, and the Orange or Golden Quince. 

The learned Goropius maintains that quinces 
were the golden apples of the Hesperides, and 
not oranges, as some commentators pretend. In 
er of his argument, he states, that it was 
a fruit much revered by the ancients, and he as- 
sures us that there has been discovered at Rome 
a statue of Hercules, that heldin it’s hand three 
quinces; this, he says, agrees with the fable 
which states, that Hercules stole the golden ap- 
ples from the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Pliny speaks of quinces in his 15¢4 book, 11th 
chap. and says, “ there are many kinds of this 
fruit in Italy, some growing wild in the hedge- 
rows, others so large that they weigh the boughs 
down to the ground, some of a green hue, others 
inclining to gold colour: these were called chry- 
somela, which seems to give authority to the 
above account of Goropius. The only kind that 
was eaten raw, he states to have been raised by 
grafting the large quince upon the stock of a 
smalll kind, called struthea (the pear quince.) 
He adds, “all kinds of this fruit are in use 
now-a-days, within the waiting or presence cham- 
bers of our great personages, where men give 


every morning.” He also states, that they were 
used to garnish the images which stand about 
the bed’s head and sides. 

The same author, in his 23d book, chap. 6th, 
writes much onthe medicinal qualities of this 


attendance to salute them as they come forth : 7 
aoe 7 y ‘so much importance as the bramble, in mentf- 
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tringent and stomachic quality. The expressed 


juice of this fruit, in small quantities, as a spoon- 


ful or two, is of service in nausea, vomiting, &c. 
Lord Bacon says, “ It is certain that the use of 
quinces is good to strengthen the stomach; but 
we take them to be better if they be used in 
that which they call guiddeny of quinces, than 
in the bodies of quinces themselves, because 
they lie heavy in the stomach ; but those quid- 
denies are best taken after meals, alone; before 
meals, dipped in vinegar.” 

Quinces grow in such abundance in some parts 
of the Wealds of Sussex, as to enable private 
families to make quince-wine in quantities of 
from 1 to 200 gallons in a season. It is an 
agreeable wine, that improves much by keep- 
ing, and is greatly esteemed by asthmatic per- 
sons. A gentleman residing at Horsham, in 
Sussex, assured me, that he was not only re- 
lieved in an asthmatic complaint of long stand- 
ing, but completely restored to his health by 
the use of this wine, which was made after the fol- 
lowing receipt :— 

“Cut large quinces in quarters, and core 
them, as the seeds give the wine an unplea- 
sant flavour; grind them in the same manner as 
apples for cider, and put to every gallon of pum- 
mis a gallon of water; let it stand a day or 
two, then strain it off. Should the pummis smell 
very strong of the fruit, it will bear a little 
more water, and to every gallon put three pounds 
and a quarter of moist sugar; tun it and stop it 
quite close in the following March ; rack it off ; 
cleanse the cask from the sediment, and put it 
back again; and in the second year bottle it off.’’ 
Quince-marmalade is greatly admired by those 
who are fond of the fruit. 

The Portugal quince is the most esteemed. 
In thé pruning of the quince-tree little is re- 
quired, except to keep the stem free from suck- 
ers, and tocut all branches that rub each other, 


RASPBERRY-BUSH.—RUBUS ID/EUS. 
In Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Poly- 
gynia Class. 

The raspberry was but little noticed by the 
ancients, and that principally on account of it’s 
medical virtues, Pliny does not consider it of 


oning which he says, “there is a third sort of 
bramble, which the Greeks call Jd@a, after 
Mount Ida. This fruit is smaller than the 
other bramble-berries, with less thorns on the 





fruit. ‘* Quinces,” says he, “when eaten raw, 
if quite ripe, are good for those that spit blood, 
or are troubied with hemorrhage.” The juice 
of raw quinces, he states to be a sovereign re- 
medy for the swoln spleen, the dropsy, and dif- 
ficulty of taking breath, particularly to those 
who cannot draw their breath but in an upright 
position. The flowers, cither fresh or dried, he 
tells us, are good for the inflammation of the 
eyes. The root of the tree was used more asa 
charm than a inedicine for those afflicted with 
the scrofuia. 


Quince-trees grow wild on the banks of the 
Danube, and they are stated to have been 
brought into this country from the island of 
Crete, now called Candia. They have long 
been cultivated in this kingdom, as our earliest 
authors onthis subject mention them. Gerard 
says, they were often planted in hedges and 
fences to gardens and vineyards in his time. By 
the Hortus Kewensis it appears that the quince 
was first-introduced in the reign of Henry the 
VIlIth, 1537, which is evidently an error, from 
the circumstance above related by Gerard, who 
was then an old man. 





Quinces are used in medicine, being of an as- 


j 


j 
' 


stem, and these not so sharp or hooked. The 
flowers of this raspis,” he continues, ‘ being 
tempered with honey, are good to be laid to wa- 


|tery and blood-shotten eyes, as also the Erysi- 


pelas. Being taken inwardly, and drunk with 
water, it is comfortable medicine to a weak 
stomach.” 

The red-raspberry is indigenous to this country, 
and is often found wild in the northern counties. 
I have also seen it in the wild state growing 
freely in some woods on the South Downs of Sus- 
sex. It is a fruit that appears to have been 
much improved by cultivation, as Gerard writes 
on it, previous to 1597, as not being equal tothe 
blackberry, although he says it is planted in gar- 
dens. He calls it Raspis, or Hindberry: “ the 
fruit,” he adds, “ is in shape and proportion like 
that of the bramble: red, when it is ripe, and 
covered over with a little downiness, of taste 
not very pleasant.” He does not mention the 
white raspberry, nor has Tusser, who wrote in 
the previous reign. 

The large kinds of raspberries, both red and 
yellow, were brought from Antwerp to this 
country. - 

The yellow or white raspberry is most ad- 





mired at dessert; indeed all the white fruits of 
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the berry kind, are sweeter than the coloured 
but other fruits that are coloured are generally 
sweeter than the white. 

The red raspberry is considered the finest for 
flavouring ices, jams, &c. A third kind is cul- 
tivated, which produces two crops a year, but 
I have seldom met with the October raspberry 
possessing much flavour. 

Raspberries are much cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Isleworth and Brentford; from 
whence those are sent to London in swing carts, 
which are used by the distillers for making rasp- 
berry henady, raspberry vinegar, &c. as also those 
used by confectioners and pastry-cooks; but the 
raspberries which are intended for the table, are 
brought by women on their heads : their load con- 
sists of a round, or basket, containing twelve gal- 
lons, of three pints to a gallon ; and, although the 
distance is ten miles from Isleworth to Covent-Gar- 
den market, they regularly perform the journey 
intwo hours; for which they are paid three 
shillings and sixpense. From Hammersmith 
these industrious women will take a load three 
times a day, for which they receive eighteen- 
pence per load. These female fruit porters 
come to the vicinity of London for the season, 
from Wiltshire, Shropshire, and Wales: in their 
long journies they seldom walk at a less pace 
than five miles per hour. 

The dietetic and medicinal virtues of rasp- 
berries being the same as those of the straw- 
berry, will be noticed in the history of that 
fruit 


“ Raspberry and strawberry wines,” says Dr. 
Short, “are of all made-wines the most delici-| 
ous to the taste; they lightly and pleasantly 
stimulate the nerves of the mouth and nose with 


a 





The service-tree is still occasionally to be 
met with in the hedge-rows in Kent, and in the 
Wealds of Sussex, of the size of a moderate 
oak-tree; as also in the north of England and 
Wales. 

The service-berry, which is an umbilicated 
fruit, partakes of the quality of the medlar, 
both in the green and inthe ripe state. It is 
gathered in bunches, and put into, or hungon, 
a cleft stick of about a yard long, which be- 
comes a mass of berries: in this state the fruit 
is sold by the country people, and then hung up 
in a garden toreceive the damp air of the night, 





which causes it to undergo a kind of putrefac- 
tive fermentation, and in this soft state it is eaten, 


Chancellor Bacon speaks of service-berries in 
his time as a garden fruit. In Italy and the 


dessert. 


tree has been the cause of excluding this fruit 
from our gardens: but it is, from it’s beauty, 
particularly when in blossom, a desirable tree 
for planting in parks or paddocks; and as the 
timber is so valuable, and now become so rare, 
I hope to see it more cultivated. There is a 
remarkable fine tree of this kind now growing 
at Kingsfold farm, inthe parish of Rusper, near 
Horsham in Sussex. 

I know many noblemen and gentlemen object 
to fruit-bearing trees being planted on their es- 
tates, on the principle that it encourages depre- 
dators to injure their plantations; but this seems 
but a poor excuse for depriving themselves and the 
public of the beauty and variety which the blos- 
soms give at one season of the year, and the fruit! 





a most agreeable smell and taste, which pro- 
ceeds from a mixture of their essential salt and} 
fine oil.” This author recommends these wines} 
in scorbutic disorders as a purifier and sweet- 
ener of the blood. ‘Mixed with water,” he 
says, “they make a good reviving draught in 
ardent fevers.” 

The wood of the raspberry-bush produces 
fruit but one year, therefore that should be 
carefully cut down below the surface of the 
earth, andthe young shoots should be shorten- 
€@ to about two feet in height: the middle or 
end of October is the proper time for this pru- 
ning. The fruit is produced from young branch- 
@ out of the last year’s shoots or suckers. 


SERVICE-TREE.—SORBUS. 
Iz Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Trygy- 
nia Clase. 

This fruit, which is a native of England, is 
now as little known, and as rare in the Lon- 
don market, as the fruits of the most distant 

of the world; and the service-berry-tree 
is now 80 thinly scattered over the country, that 
many farmers do nc even know its existence. 

Pliny writes of it asa fruit held in estima- 
tion by the Romans. He mentions four sorts, 
some round, resembling apples, others shaped 
like others like an egg, and one variety 
which was only used medicinally. He states, 
that Cato would have service-berries preserved, 
(book xv. c. 21,) and in the 17th chapter of 
the same book he gives cirections for preser- 
ving them in two different ways: again he men- 
tions them in his 23d book, 174 chap. and says 
their medicinal virtues are the same as those 
of the medlar. . 

Gerard describes two kinds, and says, “they 
are found in woods and groves in most places 


of England. There be many small trees there-jarranged 


of, in a little wood Aes Se Islington: in 
Kent it groweth in great. undance, especially 
ath and Gravesend.” 





about Southfieete 


at another, particularly to those who have park-’ 
keepers or bailiffs on the premises. i 

Furber of Kensington, who in 1733 published | 
his twelve engravings of fruits for the desserts! 
of each month, gives a representation of the) 
Italian services for October, and the English, 
maple-leaved service-berries for the month of, 
November. { 

This fruit is recknoned to be very restringent, | 
and useful for all kinds of fluxes; but when) 
ripe it is not altogether so binding. 

The timber of the service-tree is of a fine; 
hard grain, and the variations pleasing when) 
wrought into cabinet goods: it is esteemed by’ 
the turner and carver, as well as for the ma-' 
king of gun-stocks. It is used by mill-wrights 
for cogs to wheels, &c. in preference to any 
other wood ; it is also a very durable wood for 
buildings that are exposed to a northern aspect. 
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FROM THE BOSTON WEEKLY MESSENGER, 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 


The annual exhibition at Brighton last week, 
was attended as usual by a large concourse of 
people. The variety of manufactured articles 
was not so great, perhaps, as on some previous 
years. There were some very fine cloths; and 
some beautiful specimens of household manufac- 
tures, particularly one or two remarkably fine 
grass bonnets in imitation of the Leghorn. 

At one o’clock, on Wednesday, the Society went 
in procession to the Meeting house, where, after 
a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Foster, the annual ad- 
dress was delivered by the Hon. Timothy Pick- 


ering. 

The exhibition of the strength of Working Cat- 
tle, Ploughing Match, Sale of Manufactures, &c. 
took piace on Thursday, in the manner previously 


At 4 o’elock the premiums were declared in the 


and has a more agreeable acid than the medlar.: 


south of France, they are still served up in the' 


Iconclude, that the great size of the service-) 





Meeting House. 


received, will pc Sonia beloe: ns “| 


REPORTS OF THE CATTLE SHOW AT BRIGHTON, ON 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 9TH, 1822, _ 
No.1. Onall the larger horned Cattle (except hei-. 
fers.) 


. The Committee report that the animals in this 
branch of live stock, were unusually numerous, 
and good, proving, that a gradual and regular im. 
provement is steadily, and as rapidly as could be 
expected, taking place. The number of entries 
for premiums, in this department alone, amount- 
ed to 42, and of individuals (many entries com. 


prising more than one) to 52, while the whole 


number of premiums offered, and granted, are on- 
ly 10, so that four fifths of the competitors were 
necessarily thrown out. Thisis inevitable, unless 
our funds should be exceedingly increased, or un- 
less we should make our premiums smaller, and 
more numerous. This might be liable to great ob- 
jection, by extending rewards to animals of infe- 
rior merit, and thus diminishing the motives te 
make the breeds as perfect as possible. While 
the beneficial effects of the liberal premiums of- 
fered by the Society, for the importation of the 
most improved breeds of foreign countries, is 
every year evinced by the crowds which, from 
the beginning to the end of our shows, gather 
round the imported animals, and their improved 
progeny, we ought never to forget the sound ad- 
vice of the venerable farmer who addréssed the 
Society this year, ‘that the progress of improve- 
ment by foreign crosses must be very slow” ; and 
possessing as we unquestionably do, the materials 
among our own stock of improving our breeds by 
careful selection, we should follow the examp'e 
of Bakewell and the other British farmers, who in 
fifty years have raised the stock of Great Britain 
to a state of perfection little short of what it is 
supposed they can ever reach. And, who. atthe 


late show had the pleasure of viewing those fine 


animals, Denton and Celebs, could doubt whe- 
ther they were superior to any animals of the 
same description now to be found in New Eng- 
land? And why is this the case ? Assuredly our 
pastures are as fine, and the race has not degener- 
ated withus. Wherever a pride is felt in raising 
fine stock, our success is perfect, and the single 
town of Sutton might send its team of 120 oxen, 
and challenge Devonshire or any other county of 
Great Britain, to trials of strength or activity. 
Let us then, on this occasion, earnestly solicit 
our farmers to select and propagate only the best 
individuals of their horned cattle. If they reply, 
we feel no encouragement to dothis because we 
find the improved crosses always preferred at 
your shows, we reply that though this ispartially 
true, it is not entirely so,and what would the far- 
mer have us to doon such an occasion? If, in fact, 
the full blooded or half blooded descendant of im- 
ported stock is superior, shall we refuse to admit 
it soto be? This would be indeed sacrificing the 
best interests of our country in relation to this ob- 
ject, as well as violating our solemn pledges, to 
gratify an improper national prejudice. Ourtrue 
course is to strive to equal or surpass the foreign 
races by selections and careful management of 
our native stock. It was upon this principle that 
our manufactures have been built up on the only 
solid foundation. Instead of complaining that 
foreign goods were preferred, our citizens have 
exerted themselves to make our own éefter as wel 
as cheafier ; and let Manchester and Yorkshire be- 
ware, lest they find themselves not only shut out 
from our markets, (not by prohibitions but by 
skill and industry), but eventually rivalled in those 
of foreign countries. These preliminary remarks 
are not only intended to allay, or diminish any 
feeling of discontent at our impartial preference 
of the best stock, from whatever country it may 
have been originally derived, but to encourage 
our own farmers to take more efficient measures 
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for the amelioration and improvement of our own| express the thanks of the Trustees to those Gen- 


native breeds. They cannot attend one of our 
shows, without perceiving the fudlic preference for 
the new races, and this is a strong confirmation of 
the justice of the decisions, though we are aware 
that it is not the least difficult task of the Commit- 
tee to endeavor te decide without any bias from 
this clearly pronounced opinion of all the bystan- 
ders. 

We have said that the imported stock and their 
progeny have usually been preferred by the visi- 
tors at our shows ;—we would make one excef- 
tion, and that is, with respect to milch cows. Al- 
though the milch cows of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands are in eure: far, infinitely, superior 
toour own ;—yet during the 6 years in which I 
have had this unpleasant duty to perform , I have 
never seen an imported cow of equal merit (taking 
the positive evidence of qualities, the quantity 
and quality of milk into view) with some of our 
own Shich have been offered. So fully am I 
convinced of this truth, as well as that our coun- 
try possesses a very considerable number of these 


fine cows, that I am persuaded, that, if Great} 


Britain or the Netherlands were to send us ten 
eows each, of the best quality, New England a- 
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\tlemen, who without claiming any reward, and 
‘purely with the view of giving aid to the show, ex- 
hibited fine animals at no small expense and trou- 
ble. It is probable that as the Committee took no 
minutes of these animals, some of them may be 
overlooked. One we could not forget—the fine 
imported bull Denton, belonging to Stephen Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Northborough. He has improved 
with age, and shows that he has an owner who is 
sensible of his great value. Nor could any one 
overlook Celebs, owned by Major Jaques, of 
Charlestown. If there had not been any other 
animals on the ground, those who are fend of 
viewing fine natural productions, would feel that 
a visit to Brighton was well repaid by the sight 
and comparison of these animals, differing consid- 
erably to be sure, but each very remarkable for 
beauty. There was also a fine imported cow, with 
her calf, lately bought by the Hon. Mr. Gray, for 
200 dollars. Such liberal prices will ensure a 
constant and gradual improvement of our stock.— 
It is said that this cow is very remarkable for the 
quantity and quality of her milk—we have heard 
that she had given in England 36 quarts per day, 
but there wasno person to give us any accurate ac- 





Jone could furnish twenty, which would equal 
them in the quantities of milk, butter and cheese, ' 
which they would respectively produce. If this' 
should be true, and I have no doubt of it, we at’ 
least possess one of the parents in perfection, from : 
which an improved race might be procured. This; 
opinion is not expressed lightly. We infer its 
truth from an examination of the products of for- 
eign cows, thought to be so extraordinary as to 
merit notice in their periodical journals ; and du- 
ring our short period of exhibitions, we have had: 
several, which have equalled the best, of which 
any accounts have been published. But we 
would wish, that it should be distinctly under- 
stood, that we refer only toa small part of our 


count of her. Capt. Tracy, of the London Packet, 
added a new proof, tothe many he has already 
given, of his zeal for the promotion of the Agri- 
culture of his country, by exhibiting three young 
horned animals, just imported by him. ajor 
Jaques also exhibited three fine cows, without 
asking a premium. 

After so long a trial of the patience of the Com- 
petitors by these introductory remarks, many of 
which competitors will however, be disafipointed 
quite asearly as they would wish— 

The Committee awarded the premium : 

For the best fat ox, 6 years old, to Oliver 
Star, of Deerfield, weighing 2333 pounds, 


$40 
For the next best do. 6 years old, to Lewis 





milch cows, and that we fear much the greater, 
number are lamentably poor. We are well con- 
vinced, that some dairies in our country, with two: 

cows, produce as much as the average of 


those which have five. If we are correct, or near- |town, 


ly so, in the opinion above expressed, how does 


it happen that our breed of cattle on the whole is of Watertown, 


s0 inferior? Because the owner of a good cow, 
instead of putting a proper value upon her, will ' 
generally send her to the nearest scrub bull, to 
save a little labor, and some trifling difference of 
expense. This we all feel and know to be true. 
But this shameful negligence is giving place to 
more judicious measures, owing principally to the 
effect of the public shows. If every owner of a 
good, and very superior cow, would consider her 
in a proper light, not merely as a valuable ani- 
mal date her fife, but as capable of improv- 
ing his whole stock—if he will spare no moder- 
ate expense in procuring calves from her, from 
bulls of an improved breed, we shall soon see 
our whole stock gradually improve. Bakewell 
and Princeps, among the most distinguished rai- 
sers of stock in Great Britain, lived to see their 
improvements eminently successful. Weare ful- 
ly aware that all this exhortation and argument 
is of very little importance, compared with the 
more substantial proofs derived from prices.— 
When, therefore, our farmers learn, that a calf! 
of six months, has been sold at the price of four 
ordinary cows, of five years old, who have con- 
sumed twelve tons of hay, including pasturage, 
and have required great labour in attending on 
them ; when they hear such a fact as this, that 
an excellent judge offered fifty dollars for a two 
months calf, of the cow hereinafter mentioned, 
owned by the Hon. Mr. Gray, they produce more 
conviction than any other sort of address. - 


lobliged to extend their inquiries very far. 


iscribed in the “ complete grazier.” In this, as in 


Barnard, of Worcester, weight 2256, 

For the next best do. 54 years old, to A- 
mos Davis, of Groton, weight 1292, 

For the best bull, to Major Jaques,of Charles- 


$30 
$20 
$30 
For the next best do. to Joshua Coolidge, 
$20 
$15 


$8 


For the best bull calf, to Uriah Manning, of 
Woburn, being the progeny of Celeds, 

For the next bull calf, the progeny of Den- 
ton, to the Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, 

For the best milch cow, to John Bart, of 


Salem, $30 
For the next best do. toSamuel] Murden, of 
Milton, $20 


For the next best do. to the Hon. John 
Welles, of Dorchester, $15 

As to milch cows, one of the most important, as 
well as most difficuit articles to decide upon, the 
Committee proceeded, as they will probably here- 
after always proceed, solely on evidence as to the 
actual product. The clearer this evidence, the 
more certain the success. The goodness of a 
milch cow depends on so many circumstances, and 
all of them so important, that the committee are 
Form 
and beauty is of some moment, but it is also some- 
times fallacious; and no one would reject a fine 
cow, which should give an uncommon quantity of 
fine milk—butter superior in quantity and quality 
—continue to give milk every year, till within one 
week of calving, merely because she had a great 
head, or a large frame, or small teats, or, in short, 
because she had not any one of the fine points de- 


every thing else, we must not always trust wholly 
to tie exterior. 
It has been usual to notice those animals of con- 





- Before we announce the premiums, ‘we ‘would 
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hot obtain premiums. I have never been satistied 
with this course. Its tendency is in some degree 
to lessen the value of the rewards we bestow, if 
we praise too much those which were not success- 
ful ; and after all we only shift the mortification, 
and make it fall with more severity on the grea- 
ter number whose animalsare not noticed—but as 
it is the usage, we comply with it. There wasa 
very fat ox presented by Mr. Savary. He was 
fatter than some of those which obtained the pre- 
mium, but the difference of age decided the ques- 
tion against him. There were fine bulls offered 
by Mr. Warren, Mr. Ward, Mr. Rice, Mr. Patch, 
of the fine native breed, so often noticed by us,— 
and by Mrs. Amory, of the Celebs Breed, one of 
which took a premium last year. There was al- 
so asuperior Holland Bull, imported by Mr. For- 
rester, offered for exhibition only. 

The best bull calf, not noticed in the premiums, 
was Mr. Lee’s, of Brooklyn, Major Jaques’ and 
Dr. Chaplin’s. Many others were also very fine. 
Of the cows, Capt. Inglee’s, of Dorchester, were 

véry remarkable—and also Mr. Brigham’s, Job 

Ranger’s and H. Warren’s, both of New Brain- 
tree—but we have already explained the princi- 

ples of our decision as to milch cows, which we 

hope will be satisfactory. 

he Committee have endeavoured to give gen- 

eral satisfaction and if they have failed of that, 

they will at least have the pleasure of having sa- 

tished themselves. 

JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 


Report No, 2—On the Smaller Animals. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, appointed to de- 
cide on all the smaller class of animals includ- 


ing heifers. 

REPORT: 
That twenty-five animals of the class of “ hei- 
fers, of from one to three years old,” were in the 
pens for premium or exhibition—all of an excel- 
jent quality, and most of them of approved breeds, 
And generally indicating the increasing attention 
of the agricultural interest to this important class 
of stock. ‘The general improvement in this class 
of animals, compared with our former Cattle 
Shows, was very marked and decided. 
The first premium was awarded for a heifer 
owned by Henry Rice, Esq. of Marlborough. 
She was of the breed of “ Denton,” the celebrat- 
ed imported bull owned by Stephen Williams, 
Esq. of Northborough. This heifer was two years 
old on the first of February, from a cow of the 
Princeton breed ; her form and figure strongly in- 
dicative of her sire. The heifer sucked only 12 
weeks, has had no other keeping than common 
pasturage and Meadow hay in the winter. She 
calvedin May ; at six weeks her calf weighed 88 
ibs. (the quarter) and never took all her milk un- 
til it was five weeks old. This heifer has given 
from twelve to fourteen quartsof miik during the 
season, 
The second premium was awarded for the 
heifer owned by Mr. Samuel Brooks, of 
Brighton, who had also received no extra 
keep, and was a beautiful sample of the 
approved Holderness breed, introduced in- 
to the state by Gorham Parsons, Esq. $10 
There were other distinguished animals of this 
class, which deserve oped notice and were 


highly approved. Such were these that belong to 


Mr. Wheeler of Framingham also of the Holders 


ness breed. Those presented by the Hon. Mr. Lin | 
coln, also of the Denton breed, and were animals 


of beauty and promise. 
Five hiefers belonging to the Hon. Mr. Welles, 


of his own improved stock ; which hason former 
occasions. had distinguished notice by committees 
of this society. 





siderable merit, which deserved attention, but did 








ronan mo het 
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To these ought to be added the heifer of Mr. 

oolidge, and that of Francis Amory, Esq.) 
from Mr. Coolidge’s imported bull Ceelebs ; and 
also those of Mr. John Breed, of Bellesple, from 
Mr. Thorndike’s bull “ Fill Pail,” all partaking 
strongly of the excellent and peculiar qualities of 
their respective breeds. 

The Committee also award for the best Boar— 

The first premium to Joseph Rice, of . 
the sum of $10 

The second premium for the best Boar, they 
awarded to Mr. Spark Vose, of Watertown, 
the sum of — $ 

The first premium for the best Store Pigs, 
they award to Mr. Luke Fiske, of Wal- 
tham, the sum of 

The second premium for the best Store Pigs, 
they award to Mr. Aaron Dow, of Brook- 
line, the sum of $5 

The first premium for the best Merino Ram, 
they awardto Gorham Parsons, Esq. 

The committee regret to observe that the ge- 
neral specimen of Merino sheep exhibited 
for premium, were, in their opinion, inferior 
to those of former years. They feel them- 
selves justified only in awarding a second 
premium for the best Merino Ewes to Gen. 
Austin $10 

The second premium for Merino Wethers 
they award to Francis Amory, Esq. $10, 


For Native Wethers there was no competi- 
tion. Those presented by Mr. Silas Hall, 


$10 


$15 
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a 
> such case award to Mr. Baker the premium 
) 

Samuel Jaques, Esq. also presented for the ‘Ser 
ciety’s premium, of the improved Leicester breed 
of long wooled sheep, having a cross of the South 
down, one Ram and six Ewes. They were bought 
by him in Pennsylvania, and from thence brought 
into this State. Although your Committee know 
that the intention of the Society, in the proposal 
offered in the terms of that premium was, to en- 
courage the importation of the animals from some 
foreign kingdom or state ; and, that therefore 
strictly speaking, Col. Jaques would be entitled to 
no premium on the terms of those proposals ; yet 
your Committee consider the animals are in this 
State anew and very important race of Sheep, al- 
though precisely not of the description proposed, 
and that Col. Jaques has at considerable expense 
and trouble, introduced them into it. They,! 
therefore recommend that a premium be granted} 
to him of $50. | 

The Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, Esq. also pre-, 
sented for exhibition, a Ram and two Ewes of; 
the long wooled Sheep of the Netherlands, the} 
length of whose wool was greatly superior, and; 
its fineness but little inferior, if at all, to those 
of our present breeds. And although it was not 
the intention of that distinguished merchant to 
stand candidate for any premium, his sole pur- 
pose being to aid in the improvement of our breed 
of Sheep, and thereby to encourage the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of his native State, yet 








of Phillipston, were very fine animals, and 

deemed worthy of the first premium,which 

the committee accordingly award, of $10 
Upon condition that the give evidence according 
to the rules, that they were wholly bred in this 
state, and raised by the persons exhibiting them. 

Apair of Stags were presented by Mr. Meriam, 


of Concord, as a specimen of a new mode of al- 
tering cattle ; and which he represented as easier, 
equally effectual, and less dangerous than the or- 
dinary method. Yourcommittee were not autho- 
rized to grant any premium on this account. Nor 
can they recommend any to be given, withouta 


more satisfactory evidence of the success of the 

eration and of all the advantages specified.—! 

ould this be the case, at any future time, it, 
will always be in the power, and they doubt not 
it will be the inclination of the trustees to grant 
ajust reward for this, as well as for any other suc- 
eessful improvement in the important operations! 
ef agriculture. | 

Mr. Meriam also presented several spayed! 
Sows, for the society’s premium for animals of) 


that description ; but they were not accompanied | 


by any statement of the mode of operation and) 
treatment as required by the rules established by} 
the Trustees, and besides, the operations were 
very recent, and apparently some ot them at least, 
done expressly for the exhibition, and for the; 
purpose of offering for the premium. Now in a; 
case of this nature, when a premium is proposed 
expressly for the purpose of testing the efficacy 
of an important, and in this country, in some re- 
respects, a new operation, your committee ap- 
prehend that no premium ought to be granted, 
unle&s by well attested experiments, supported 
by a lapse of time sufficient to leave no question 
of the result. 

Mr. John Baker had entered also four spayed 
sows, belonging to Gorham Parsons, Esq. for the 
premium proposed forthe same operation. They 
were in fine health and completely healed—nei- 
ther disfigured nor weakened by the operation — 
Acertificate also sanemperied, made by Gorham; 
Parsons, Esq. which will be laid before the Trus- 
tees for their consideration, conformable to their 
proposal, and in case the same shall be consider- 

or 


ed, 





shall be made satisfactory to them, they} 


your Committee apprehending that all exertions 
of this kind, so honourable to the individual, and 
so advantageous tothe community, should receive 
some mark from our Society of its sense of the be- 
nefit conferred on the Commonwealth; they there- 
fore recommend that the gold medal of the So 

ciety, of the value of fifty dollars, be presented to 
Mr. Perkins, for this distinguished and successful 
effort to improve the breed of Sheep in Massachu- 


setts. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 
NATH’L INGERSOLL, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
Noddle’s Island. 


REPORT NO. 3—ONM MANUFACTURES. 


BricuTon, Oct. 10TH, 1822. 

The Committee on Manufactures award: 

The first premium for Broadcloths, to James 
Shepherd & Co. of Northampton, $30 

The second premium for Broadcloths, to the 
Wolcott Wollen Manufacturing Co. 20 

The first premium for Household Cloth, to 
Jona. Mann, of Worcester, 12 

The second premiuin for do. to Stephen But- 
rick, of Framingham. 

The first premium for Superfine Cassimere, 
tothe Wolcott Woollen Manufacturing Co. 

The second premium for do. to Jas. Shepherd 

& Co. of Northampton 

The first premium for Superfine Satinet, to 
Daniel Ellis & Son, of Walpole 

The first premium for fine Flannel, to James 
Howarth, of Andover 

The first premium for Carpeting, to Sarah 
Patrick, of Worcester 

The second premium for do. to Adolphus Bar- 
tholomew 

The first premium for Linen Cloth, to Anna 
R. Putnam, of Grafton 

The first premium for Diaper, to Mrs. But- 
nam 

The second premium for do. to-Susan Young, 
of Newbury 

The first premium for Sewing Silk, to Lem’l 
Healy, of Dudley 

The second prem, for do, to Caroline Brons- 


The following gratuities are also awarded : 


0/'To Clarissa Fay, of New Braintree, for a ve- 


ry good specimen of fine Flannel $5 
A premium being withheld on account of a de- 
ficiency in the number of yards, the Committee 
recommend the gratuity into consideration of the 
excellence of the fabrick and the importance of 

the manufacture—And for the same reasons a 

gratuity of $5 

To Susan Warren, of Chelmsford, for a piece 
of J.inen of household manufacture, 

To George Joanson, of Salem, for a speci- 
men of Duck by machinery of recent in- 
vention 10 
{This Duck is thought superior to any brought 

to this market from Europe, and can be afforded 
at a price advantageous to the purchaser. The 
character of the machinery employed, and the 
quality of the article, afford a hope that duck may 
become one of our stapie articles. } 

To Gerry Fairbanks, of Boston, for fine Bea- 
ver ats $26 
[ilats of the same quality are still imported.— 

the committee have therefore recommended a 

liberal gratuity in this case, as there is both stock 

and skill enough in the country to put a stop to 
the importation. } 


At former exhibitions the imitation Leghorn 
Hats have been of a medium quality ; this year 
there was one specimen trom Vermont perhaps 
finer than any ever imported. As it was manu- 
factured in another State, the committee are not 
authorized to do more than to commend the ex- 
cellence of the fabrick. 

For other specimens of Straw and Grass manu- 
facture, they recommend gratuities as tollows: 
To Ann Dalrymple, of Marlboro’, for Straw 

Bonnets 
To Mariam Haven, of Hopkinton, for do. 

To Sally and Eliza Perry, of Brookfield, for 

a Grass Hat 
To Betsey Bennett, of Framingham, for an 

imitation Leghorn Straw 
To Susan Sherman, of Marlboro’, for do. 

To Mary and Hannah Dobben, of Beverly, 

for Straw Bonnets 3 
Gratuities to the following persons are likewise 

recommended for their specimens of ingenuity 

and industry: 

To Fanny Peirce, of New Braintree, for a 
counterpane and coverlet 

To Sally Penniman, of New Braintree, for a 

Hearth Rug 
To Caroline Fiske, of Waltham, for a coun- 

terpane 


i; To Susan Stearns, of Waltham, for a knit 


mantle of cotton yarn, 

To Mehitable R. Dean, of Mansfield, for a 
Hearth Rug 

To Priscilla Cotton,of Plymouth, for a Hearth 
Ru 

To aavedl B. Pope, of Boston, for a specimen 
of Men’s Boots 


-|To Ann Heath, of Roxbury, fora specimen of 


fine Cotton Hose 

7 Rebecca Johnson, of Boston, for a Hearth 

ug 

To Satah Glover, of Dorchester, for a cotton 
counterpane 

To Rhoda Holman, of Bolton, for a fabrick of 
Silk weed 

ToLevi Sawyer, of Bolton, for Woollen Hose 

To a female of Boston, for very fine Hose of 
Merino Wool 

To Sarah Moore, of Brighton, for fine Down 
Tippets 

To Sarah, Polly and Hannah Lewis, for va- 
rious articles manufactured from Down and 
for Artificial Flowers 
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To Nancy Wheeler, of Worcester, for Fans 
manufactured from Feathers 

Messrs. Barrett, Tileston & Co. of Staten Isl- 
and, presented for inspection some very hand- 
some Woollen Table Cloths and Silk Handker- 
chiefs as specimens of their work in the art oj 
Printing and Dying. These deserve mention as 
highly creditable to the taste and skill of the 
manufacturers. The Handkerchiefs exhibited 
were originally stripec and cross-barred silks.— 
They were shop goods damaged—the original 
colors were extracted—they were redyed and 

rinted as exhibited. 

With respect to the progres of our principal 
woollen. manufactures, the Committee think it 
may be useful on this occasion to remark—that 
Flannels of every degree of fineness required for 
home consumption may be manufactured at rea- 
sonable prices with the machinery and skill now 
in the country. That our best cassimeres are 
substantial, well made and well finished, and ap- 

roach nearer to those of first quality made in 
England, than our best broadcloths do to the best 
of that country. 

That our best Broadcloths are improving pro- 
gressively with the gain of experience, and faster 
as respects goodness and the style of finishing than 
fineness, and there is still room for improvement 
in the dying and dressing. 

There were no extra fine Broadcloths at the 
exhibition. This may be accounted for without 
discrediting the manufacturers, by adverting to the 
fact that there is a full demand for cloths of a me- 
dium quality, at prices which give alarge profit ; 
the manufacturers are under no inducement there- 
fore to attempt extra fine cloths. However much 
it might gratify our pride to see cloths of this de- 
scription spread before the public at our annual 
exhibitions, it is neither for the interest of the 
manufacturer nor of the country, that it should at 
present be gratified. The best cloths shown at 
the hall this year, were some pieces from the 
Litchfield Woollen Factory in Connecticut, offer- 


wo 


ed not for premium but for exhibition ; and these) 
were thought by the Committee deserving of an, 
No Cotton | 
Cloths were exhibited ; and this among other cir-} 


honorable mention on this occasion. 


cumstances may be considered as proot that they 

require no encouragement beyond that afforded 

by the present good market. 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
WM. LAWRENCE, 


REPORT NO. 4—IVVENTIONS. 


The Committee of the Massachusetts Society 
for the promoticn of agriculture to whom were 
referred the subject of inventions, report— 

That they have had the gratification of inspect- 
ing anumber of machines connected with the fa- 
cilitating manufactures and the labours of agricul- 
ture, which have been deposited inthe society’s 
room, but none coming within the exact terms of 
their commission, except a Cast Iron Roller, 
which was duly entered for premium by Aaron 
Willard, of Boston. This roller is apparently an 
improvement onthe ordinary roller. It consists of 
two rollers moving upon one axis, and thereby 
turns easier and makesless ridges. But the own- 
er not being present nor any person in his behalf, 
the Committee have not been able to make those 
inquiries which are necessary to enable them to a- 
ward any premium. 

The next machine presented for their examina- 
tion and entered for premium, was a vertical fami- 
ly spinner, invented by John Brown, of Provi- 
dence, and presented for premium by J. R. New- 
ell. It isapparently capable of spinning with from 
six to twelve spindles, and it was stated to yeur 


Committee. 
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thread may be gaged at any number which may 
be wanted. The size is very compact and takes 
up a less number of square feet on the floor, than 
a common spinning wheel. But the Committee 
had no certificate of its power or evidence of its 
being used in any family,and found to be by expe- 
riment capable of facilitating domestic spinning. 
In their opinion this is the only test of its real 
utility. They think ita sufficiently simple and in- 
genious machine. But whether it will perform 
all that is promised, your Committee, are for the 
reason above stated, not able to decide ; and the 
machine not being within any of the specified ob- 
jects of premium, your Committee do not deem 
themselves justified in recommending under the 
circumstances, any specific premium. 

The machine which most attracted the attention 
of your Committee, was one presented by Joseph 
Pope, Esq. of Boston, a gentleman long known by 
the public by his inventions and mechanical inge- 
nuity. This machine is patented—intended to 
work by hand, in its present model, but easily ca- 
pable of being enlarged and applied to a horse 
power. 

The material to be threshed, passes through op- 
posite sets of surfaces placed transversely in a 
jframe. They are respectively moving rods—and 
constitute a threshing power on an open floor 
composed of stationary rods, 

It was stated to your Committee that it thresh- 
ed fifty bushels of grain in 12 hours—and four 
bushels and 12 quarts of oats in one hour—and 
that acommon sized sheaf passes through it and 
is completely threshed in one minute. ‘The labor 
is done by two hands, one destined to turn it, the 
other tofeed it, or one man and two boys are suf- 
ficient for the same purpose. 

In the experiment made before the Committee, 
it threshed the grain out perfectly. And it is ob- 
vious that with a very small expense, it may be 
converted into a machine for cutting straw with- 
out any injury toits threshing power. 

Owing to an accident, for which the owner of 
the m achine is not responsible, it was not duly en- 
entered, although it was brought to Brighton and 
deposited in the society’s room in proper seas on 
for that purpose. 

As your Committee consider the machine as 
likely to be very useful, and as Mr. Pope has been 
at great expense and trouble for the purpose of 
bringing it to Brighton, your committee apprehend 
that some notice ought to be taken of it, and they 
therefore recommend that he should have a pre- 
mium of $20, he producing the requisite certifi- 
cates of its being used and approved by a practi- 
cal farmer. 

Mr. Newell also presented for premiuma corn- 
sheller, on a horizoutal movement, on a wooden 
barrel. 

The Committee did not see its power, but ap- 
prehend it may be made a useful machine, with 
some improvement, but do not consider them- 
selves authorized in its present state to award a 
premium. 

The same gentleman presented for exhibitiona 
number of excellent and approved English ma- 
chines, and also some of the invention of this 
country, among these they notice 

An English Turnip Cutter. 
Three Double Mould Ploughs. 
Batson’s Scarifier. 

- Batson’s Cultivator. 

Howard’s Patent Plough. 

Also, an English hay maker, sent from Balti- 
more. All of them are worthy of the attention 
of gentlemen interested in improving the agricul 
ture of the country, and their being brought to 
Brighton for exhibition, does great credit to the 
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and also a patent hulling or smut machine, ac- 
companied by strong and numerous printed re- 
commendations, were presented for the inspection 
of your Committee, but they had no opportunity 
to judge of their respective operations. 

JOSIAH QUINCEY, 
CYRUS ALGER, 
PAUL MOODY. 


NO. 5.—-WORKING OXEN. 


The Cummittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, to decide 
on the claims for premium for the best Work- 
ing Oxen, at the Cattle Show at Brighton, Oct. 
10, consisting of John Welles, Silas Gates and 


Elijah Perry, 
REPORT : 


That they were well pleased to find amongst 
the other distinguished evidences of improve- 
ment at their show, an increased number of 
Working Cattle, superior to any previous exhi- 
bition. 

Twelve yoke of Working Oxen were entered 
and appeared to contest for the premiums offered 
by the Society. 

The Cattle were in general in their training 
more perfect, and the committee feel confident 
thatthe community may look forward to the most 
gratifying results. 

After taking into view the strength in refer- 
ence to their age and size, the equality of match, 
the docility and training, as well as other general 
circumstances, the Committee unanimously agreed 
to award the following premiuns: 

To Luther Whitney, of Sutton, first pre- 

mium $30 00 
To Peter Darling, of Sutton, second pre- 

mium 25 00 
To John Sherman, of Sutton, third premium 20 60 
To Daniel Marble, of Sutton, half of the 
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fourth premium 7 50 
To Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, the other 

half of the fourth premium 7 50 
To Capt. Joseph Curtis, of Roxbury, the 

fifth premium 10 00 


The Committee were all pleased to see so 
favourable an illustration of the benefit of the 
Ox Team, as was generally presented, the use 
of which cannot but be considered as including 
the most essential interests of the state. 

To the honour of a small but respectable sec- 
tion of the country it receives a principal part 
of the premiums of the Society. But it is. be- 
lieved that no man will doubt the distinction is 
well merited. It is to be hoped tiaat other 
parts of the state will feel excited to such an 
exertion as will spread the evidences of our 
farmers care and skill more equally over the 
state, and thus the great object of the Society 
in the wivancement of the honour and interest of 
the Commonwealth be promoted. 

(Signed) J. WELLES, Chairman. 


No. 6—Ploughing Match. 


The Committee on the Ploughing Match, con- 
sisting of John Prince, Benjamin Goddard, 
and 5. G. Derby, having attended the duty 
assigned them, beg leave to 

REPORT : 


That the ground selected for the purpose by 
the Committee of Arrangements, was a very 
though green sward of 20 years lay, and had 
been chiefly used as pasture for fat cattle, was 
previously laid off in lots of sixteen rods long 
and one and a quarter rods wide, making one 
eighth of an acre, (which was less than was 
wished, but being the only spot convenient that 
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stones or trees, and each team had a perfectly 

equal chance. The ploughs were duly entered 

for the contest, and the ploughmen drew for 
lots as follows: 

No. 1—Aaron Davis Williams, of Roxbury, one 
air of oxen, Lewis Bliss ploughman, David 
lowe driver—Warren’s Dedham plough, with 

wheel and cutter—18 furrows—finished in 34 
minutes. > 

No. 2.—Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, one pair of 
oxen, Samuel Sibley ploughman, Peter Dar- 
ling 2d driver—Common Sutton plough, with 
wheel—17 furrows—23 minutes. 

No. 3.—Stedman Williams, of Roxbury, two 

air of oxen, Stedman Williams, ploughman, 

muel Prince driver—Warren’s of Dedham 
plough, with wheel—18 furrows—26 minutes 
30 seconds. 

No, 4.—Joseph Curtis, of Roxbury, two pair 
oxen, Luke Rollins ploughman, Amos Wyman 
driver—W arren’s Dedham plough, with wheels 
and cutte:—20 furrows—27 minutes 30 se- 


conds, 

No. 5—Luther Whiting, of Sutton, two pair 
oxen, Royal T. Marble ploughman, Luther 
Whiting driver—Sutton plough, with wheel— 
16—furrows—30 minnutes. 


No. 6—Aaron D. Williams, of Roxbury, one 
pair oxen, Thomas Howe filoughman and dri- 
ver—Warren of Dedham plough, with wheel 
—19 furrows—46 minutes. 

No. 7.—Silas Dudley, of Sutton two pair oxen, 
Silas Dudley ploughman, Joseph Dudley driver 
—Warren of Dedham plough, with wheel and 
cutter—17 furrows—26 minutes. 

No. 8.—Isaac Cook, of Brookline, one pair oxen, 
Caleb Miller floughman and driver—Warren 
of Dedham plough, with wheel and cutter— 
19 furrows—33 minutes. 

No. 9.—Moses Seaver, of Brighton, one pair ox- 
en, Moses Seaver ploughman, Benjamin Por- 
ter driver—Howard of Hingham’s plough 
with weel—20 furrows—24 minutes. 

No. 10.—John Sherman, of Sutton, one pair ox- 
en, Asa Cummings ploughman, John Sherman 
driver—Sutton plough with wheel—18 furrows 
—-22 minutes. 


Previous to the ploughing, it was distinctly 
stated by the committee, that the furrow must 
be not less than 54 inches deep, and their 

atest wish as little to exceed 10 inches in 
a4 width of furroW as was possible, and not to 
hurry their cattle, as they conceived the dest 
work could not be. performed if ever driven— 
and that goodness of work, together with that 
of cattle, would be a great object in deciding 
premiums, as well as cheapness of labour. 

They have great pleasure in stating, that the 
work was well done, and most of it in a supe- 
rior style, and that those competitors who failed 
in obtaining premiums, was because the Com- 
mittee had it in their power to award only 
three among ten claimants—indeed, they con 
ceive praise is due to all the ploughmen, who 
discovered great skill in the management of 
their implements, and the cattle were univer- 
sally excellent—and in consequence of the re- 
quest of the Committee that they should not be 
hurried, they could generally have proceeded 
in another one eighth of an acre with ease. 

The Committee have been unanimous in 
their awards after avery critical examination, 


as follows: 
$20 
10 


tst premium to Isaac Cook 
‘Caleb Miller, ploughman 
do. - oh Curti $—35 
24 premium to Joseph Curtis 12 
‘Luke Rollins, ploughmaa 6 
Amos ,Wywian, driver 321 
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those exhibited in any former year. The roots 

4 -'of Mangel Wurtzel, sent by Dr. Chaplin, of 
2—14 Cambridgeport, were very large, and in great 
— The Doctor alse presented to the 

$70 Society a very fine Watermelon, from his own 
garden, which weighed about twenty-three 
nds. From the farm of Edward Sparhawk, 

sq. of Brighton, some “ Silverskin” Onions, un- 
commonly large. From the garden of Mr. Wil- 
liam Ackres, of Brooklyne, some roots of the 
No. 7.—Agricultural Experiments. ;common Red Beat, of an early kind, and of a 
The committee on Agricultural Experiments, Size seldom equalled. Mr. Josiah Coolidge, ot 

to whom was also committed the inspection of Cambridge, and Mr. Samuel Murdock, of Mil- 

sundry articles of Manufacture, for which: ton, exhibited some very large Winter Squash- 

premiums were offered, ,es. One from the farm of the former weighed 
REPORT : forty-seven pounds. From the farm of General 
That & : Hull, in Newton, some Carrots, Ruta Baga, and 
at five several parcels of Cheese, of more English Turnips, all of them very large, “ taken 
than one year old; and seventeen parcels of from a field of two acres, without any cultiva- 
new Cheese, were offered for the Society’s pre- tion, but what was common to the whole field.” 
miums; which, in the opinion of your commit- From the farm of Capt. N. Ingersoll, of Brook- 
tee, are superior to any hitherto exhibited; all jyne, some Amak, being a new variety: of the 
made in the town of New Braintree, in the Garrot. From the orchard of Mr. Henr J Hou h- 
county of Worcester, eg one parcel of ton, of Bolton, in the County of ont 
five cheeses, made by Mr. John Ayres, of Oak- some Blue Pearmains, which were supposed to 
ham in the same county; of the former, that weigh not less than one pound each. From 
from the dairy of Capt. John Hunter, was con- the garden of James White, Esq. in Dorchester. 
sidered to be the richest and best made cheese, jn the County of Norfolk, two specimens of the 
and is entitled to the premium of ten dollars; Cotton Plant, which grew in the open air, with- 
that from the dairy of Capt. Ebenezer Tidd, out particular care; one of which was Sea Is- 
the next best, and is entitled to the premium of Jand. the other I Jpland. The pods on both we : 
five dollars. Of the new Cheese, that from the well filled with Cotton : P os 
dairy of Mr. William Earl, was considered to be’ From the farm of Ca 
the best, and is entitled to the premium of ten Brighton, some ears of 
dollars ; that from the dairy of Major Roswell productive kind 
Converse, the next best, and is entitled to the taken.” ; 
premium of five dollars. r. i j , 

Several parcels of fine flavored Butter were ra hart = en ee Bes my cw 
also exhibited, uncommonly well made, the but- Morse, in Watertown, some fine ears of the eight 
termilk being more perfectly expressed than and twelve rowed Indian Corn ° 
usual ; that from the dairy of Miss Mary Clark, By order of the Cammnitios 
of Watertown, in the County of Middlesex, was: r'HOS. L. WINTHROP Chairma 
considered to be the best; that from the dairy’ October 9th. 1822. 7 a 
of Col. Stephen Hastings, of Sterling, in the’ The claims for premiums on Agricultural ex- 
County of Worcester, the next best—the form- periments, will not be decided until the Trustees’ 
er is entitled to the premium of ten dollars, and Meeting in December; affording time for the 
the latter to the premium of five dollars. competitors to offer the evidence required. The 

For the greatest quantity of Butter and Cheese, Committee will make an additional Report soon 
made between the 15th day of May, and the after that period. 
first day of October, from not less than four 
cows, the quantity of the Butter and of the BRIGHTON TOASTS. 

Cheese, and the number of cows, to betaken At the anniversary Dinner, there were a num- 
into consideration, Mr. William Earl, of New ber of good, some complimentary, and a few 
Braintree, has exhibited sufficient testimony, in sparkling Toasts drunk. We have room for a 
the opinion of your committee, to entitle him few of them. 

to the premium of twenty dollars. | The Coulter on the land—the Xee/on the sea— 

Messrs. Brewer and Jordan, of Roxbury, are May the first run deep and both run clear: and 
entitled to the premium of ten dollars, for the all who hold the handle or the helm, find honor 
best specimen of Sole Leather; for the next and reward. K 
best specimen, Messrs. Benjamin Mirick & Co. Qur'mother Earth—May those have the best 
rs — are entitled to the premium of ghare in her affections, who take the plough 

y . hare. 

Five barrels of Flour, from the wheat raised " The world—A great Cattle Show, where the 
the present season, on the farm of Gorham Par- best animals are those who are not overfleshy nor 
sons, Esq. in Brighton, and manufactured at the under fed. 

“ City Mills,” lately erected on the “‘ Western The noblest part of our exhibition—that which 
Avenue,” very little inferior in quality to the js above price, and needs no premium—the Show 
best made Philadelphia flour, were exhibited of New gland Yeomanry. 

by Mr. Benjamin T. Reed, Agent of the Pro- By Professor Everett—Colleges, Universities 
prietors of said Mills, and are entitled to the and Cattle Shows—May all their jens do them 
premium of twenty-five dollars. equal credit. 

A sample of Starch, in imitation of the Po- “By Hon. Mr. Quincy—The Presidential Plough- 
land Starch, manufactured by Mr. Robert Hewes, ing Match—May the working ox beat the fillies. 
of Boston ; and a sample of Mustard, manufactur-, ‘by George Blake, Esq.—The American Plough 
ed by Mr. Abraham Bickford, also of Boston, andthe American Prow—May theirs be the vic- 
ee pest penne - anpeerest : to be of 5 ae tory on the Plain as on the Main. 

y, perhaps equal to any imported ; <> 0 <a 
no premiums the t year, for either of these i 
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articles, were offered by the Trustees 
The vegetables brought to the Society’s Hall’ This is the season when farmers are gather- 


3d premium to Stedman Williams 
do. do. ploughman 
Samuel Prince, driver 


All which is submitted, 
JOHN PRINCE, 
BENJAMIN GODDARD, 
SAMUEL G. DERBY. 
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ties. may readily measure their grain by 
the bushel, and weigh their flax.by the pound ; 
but to ascertain the number of their gallons of 
cider they will find attended with difficulty. 

Some years agolI undertook to write a new 
treatise of arithmetic, better adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the learner and agricultural business 
than any heretofore published ; in the compos- 
ing of which I did not take any thing for granted, 
but demonstrated and proved every rule that 
I laid down. 

In gauging I found that all the rules that any 
authors had laid down were either very errone- 
ous, or required such a tedious calculation with 
a vast number of figures as tobe liable to error, 
and that their diagonal and gauging rods were at 
best but a random way of guessing at the con- 
tents of casks of different proportions. 

I tried various ways to raise a theorem more 
simple, plain and correct, than any that I could 
find published, and after nearly despairing of 
finding any better or more short than the rule 
laid down by the learned and ingenious James 
Ferguson, I accidentally hit on the following : 

1st. Multiply the mean diameter by itself. 

2d. Multiply the product by the length. 

3d. Multiply that product by 34. 

4th. Strike off four decimal points and you 
have the true contents in gallons and decimal 
parts of gallons. 

The excelience of this rule is, it avoids the 
tedious process of any long division, and does 
not require one fourth part of the number of 
figures as the shortest rule laid down by James 
Ferguson, and it is equally correct in casks of any 
proportion. 

he dimensions should be exactly taken with 
a scale that has the inches divided into tenths, 
and the work will stand as follows: Suppose the 
cask, Bung diameter, 28 inches. 
Head dao, 20 
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2)48 


Length, 


24 mean dia. 
24 
96 
48 
576 
Multiply by length, 32 
1152 
1728 
' 18432 
Multiply by 34 


73728 
55296 








62,6688 


The true content is 62 gallonsand ,6688 deci- 
Mma] parts of another gallon. 


I could readily give a demonstration of this 
theorem on the principles of Euclid, but leave 
that as an exercise for the students of mathema- 
ticks, perhapsif they do not immediately hit on 
this theorem, they may some other. 

‘This concise rule makes the small allowance 
that James Ferguson recommended for the 

heroidical figure of casks, and if it deviates, it 
gives a little too much by the inside of the casks 
not being geometrically round. 

If there is any readier way to find the con- 
tents of a cask, I believeI have it in a treatise 
I have written on a new science, that I call Semi 
Geometry, and which teaches how to project al- 
most every thing necessary in country business, 
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with a plain scale of equal parts, and pair of 
dividers, without any calculations by numbers. 
I carried it so far as to project extracting the 
cube root and gauging casks, and finding their 
ullage. 


To find the contents of a cask by semi geome- 
try is a very handsome projection, but the fi- 
gure cannot be intelligibly described in a newspa- 
per, without a large plate—yet, to such as are 
well versed in Euclid I may render myself in- 
telligible, for to such if they are expert with a 
scale and dividers the contents of a cask, without 
any calculation, may be projected into a paral- 
lelogram, of equal contents superficial measure. 
That for a large cask, would be extensive, and 
may be reduced, although 231, the cubic inches 
in a gallon, is an uncouth number,to divide—it 
will divide by 3 and 77 only; then suppose the 
Fqubapms ape is projected for 3inches deep, we 

ave 77 to divide again, that will divide by 7 
and 11 only, then project the reduced parallelo- 
gram to one of equal content 11 wide, then step 
off the gallons by 7. 

Semi geometry is a science that all farmers 
ought to learn, in order to be ready tolay out 
ms | kind of farmers or mechanical business. 

n my treatise of arithmetic I taught decimals 
with whole numbers from the first numeration 
table, in order to suit the currency of the Uni- 
ted States. I taught that there was but simply 
the wine numbers in nature, that any thing fur- 
ther than nine was but repetition, according to 
place in the numeration table. That nine was 
the Crown Number, and would prove any cal- 
culation within the four rules in whole numbe®, 
and taught how to prove them, as also if there 
was an error in multiplication to shew whether 
it was made in multiplving or adding, and if in 
long division whether in multiplying or sub- 
tracting. 

When I came to treat of interest, I disliked 
very much any rules that I could find published 
for calculating interest for days or broken time, 
as the work was too tedious and too much lost 
in little fractional remainders to be correct. I 
tried a variety of ways to form some better and 
more exact rule that would not require so 
many figures—until I discoversed nine frropiortion- 
ate Logarithms (and there is no more in nature) 
that will shew the interest of any broken sum 
of dollars and cents for any broken time or num- 
ber of days, or at any rate per cent—and bring 
out the whole in one sum to the ten thousandth 
part of of a cent, with less figuring than any other: 
mode, and without any division, which I balleve 
the greatest of my discoveries. 

I shewed them at several of the banks that I 
could calculate interest quicker and more cor- 
rect than any clerks they had—but they spurn- 
ed at such instruction. I then tried to sell my 
cofiy right to several printers—they would not 
buy it because they said it was not like Dil- 
worth’s and other treatises. Itold them if it was 
like other treatises there would be no need for 
them to buy it—and that if people would be 
such slaves to custom as not to look at any thing 
new, they never would advance in improve- 
ment. 

At this advanced period of life I believe that 
my labours for the benefit of the public . must 
die with me, except some few ideas that may 
be retailed in newspapers. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa. Sefit. 19, 1822. 
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of Representatives for the next Congress are 
to be chosen (the present Congress being com- 
posed according to the old ratio.) The whole 
number is 212, exclusive of the three territories ; 
of whom 





Maine has 7 | North Carolina 13 
New Hampshire 6 | South Carolina 9 
Massachusetts 13 | Georgia 7 
Rhode Island 2 | Alabama 2 
Connecticut 6 | Mississippi 1 
Vermont 5 | Louisiana 3 
New York 34 | Tennessee 9 
New Jersey 6 | Kentucky 12 
Pennsylvania 26 | Ohio 14 
Delaware 1 | Indiana 3 
Maryland 9 | Illinois 1 
Virginia 22 | Missouri 1 
—<a 0 a. 


From the London Farmer’s Journal. 


EXPERIMENTS ON SEED WHEAT WITH 
STEEPS, &c. 


Srr, Surry, 28th June, 1822. 

_In consequence of the strong recommendation 
given to blue and green vitriol as a preventive of 
smut and ay I was induced to try it in prepar- 
ing the seed for two fields last autumn. By way 
of giving it a fair trial, I sowed about one third of 
each field with the preparation of each vi- 
triol, and one third with only the common 
preparation of lime. The seed was free from 
smut, and so is the crop.t So far with clean seed 
I consider vitriol useless, but with seed infected 
with smut, the following experiment will show a 
different result. 

I had given tome a sample of old Scotch wheat 
that appeared free from smut; this I divided into 
two parcels, to try if seed was easily impregnated 
with smut, and for this purpose I procured some 
smut balls, and rubbed one half ofthe seed with the 
dust. I thendivided each parcel into seven others, 
and prepared and sowed 100 grains of each, on the 
26th of October last, in the following manner. 

The odd numbers refer to wheat taken from 


the sample ; the even numbers tothe wheat rub- 
bed with smut balls. 


EXPERIMENT. RESULT. 
1. The dry seed. 1, One grain produced 
six ears of smut. 
2. Same. 2. Upwards of 100 ears 


of smut. 
3. Wetted with spring] 3. Free. 
water and dried with 
quick lime. 


4, Same. 4. A few plants pro- 


duced smut. 

5. Boiling water poured] 5. Free. 

on guick lime to make 

it the thickness of 

cream, wheat mere- 

ly immersed and tak- 

en out to dry. 
6. Same. 6. Free. 
7. Greenvitriol,propor-} 7. Free. 


tion 1 lb. a bushel, 
seed steeped 3 hours. 
8. Same. 8. A few plants pro- 
duced smut. 
9. Same, but dried with | 9. Free. 
quicklime. « 
10. Same. 10. A few plants pro- 
duced smut. 
11. Blue vitriol, propor- | 11. Free. 
tion 4 Ib. a bushel, 
seed steeped three 


hours. 








Representatives of the next Congress by the 
new apportionment. 





The following is the rate of apportionment, 


= 


+ One field was much injured by the slug and 
worm in the autumn, the other escaped, 





according <o which, the Members of the House 
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12. Same, 12. Free. 

13. Same, but dried with | 13. Free. 
uick lime. 

14, Same. | 14. Free. 

Nearly every grain grew ; the wheat looks to- 
poring t even, and remarkably well, but I am a- 
fraid the birds will destroy the corn before harvest, 
so that I shall not be able to give you an account 
of the different samples. 


It appears from the above, that boiling water 
and quick lime, as well as blue vitriol, are effec- 
tual remedies against smut. But those steeped 
in vitriol lost most plant in the autumn, and suf- 
fered more from enemies than either of the others. 
I remain, your’s, &c, 


PHILOMEL. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER.’ 


TO MAKE A RABBIT WARREN. 


Dig apit from 4 to 6 feet wide, and 4 feet 
deep—8 or 10 feet long—set posts down at each 
corner, and let them come about 3 feet above the 
ground. Board up the sides, leaving the breadth 
ef one plank on each side a foot from the 
ground unboarded. In this space dig holes in 
the wall a few inches at convenient distances, 
and put your English Rabbits in after it is co- 
vered-and has a door with a lock and key. 
They will soon complete what you have Jeft un- 
finished in the wall, by burrowing several feet 
into it—a plank should be fixed with hinges to 
trice up and to be let down by a string on each 
side over the holes, to enable you to catch them 
when you please, either for the purpose of 
altering the males, or of killing them for the ta- 
ble—never keep more than one male in the 
warren, for the sake of peace. S. H. 


EL ES ————————————————————————————————— 


Editorial Correspondence. 
WINE, GRAPE CUTTINGS, CIDER, &c. 





Vineyard, near George Town, D. C. 
Sefit. 17th, 1822. 
J.S. Skinner, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I have just finished making wine 
from my small Vineyard—I have four-tenths of 
an acre planted near my house. The cuttings 
remained one year in the nursery, and the year 
before last they were planted out where they 
now’stand. The first year they took good root, 
the next they grew luxuriantly, and this is the 
first year of their bearing. Sixty-three vines of 
the Constantia have produced eighteen bushels 
of grapes, in the bunches, which made two quar- 
ter casks of wine of 28 gallons each. One hun- 
dred and fifty-eight vines of Tokay, &c. produc- 
ed 474 bushels of grapes. So that the whole 
vintage was 654 bushels, and I find that a bushel 
of bunches yields about three gallons of juice. My 
vines are planted in rows 12 feet apart, and are 
6 feet distant in the rows. 

I have from the whole, made seven barrels and 
six quarter casks of wine. This is the first year 
of their bearing, and they cover, in all, about 
one acre of land. I have near four acres more, 
most of which will bear next year, and I intend 
to plant five acres next spring, so as to have a- 
bout ten acres. 

The quality of the wine is to be determined 
after it has gone through its vinous fermentation, 
which will be some time yet. 

I shall next season have several thousand cut- 
tings of vines for sale, of various kinds, foreign 
ae domestic. Those from which I made my 
wine this year, are the Bland Madiera, Tokay, 
Constantia, Schuylkill Muscadell, and Muhier, 
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commonly called the Miller Burgundy, or blue 
English grape. I intend offering the cuttings for 
sale, in the proper season, at the following prices : 

One dollar for a single dozen cuttings 

Five ditto for one-hundred _ ditto 

Or five hundred for twenty dollars. 

Persons who wish to buy, can write to me, 
host paid, and they will be attended to. 

Will not your respectable, Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society offer premiums for the cultivation 
of Vineyards and Orchards, and the fabrication 
of Wine and Cider ?* I have found the book on 
Wine Making,f that you were so good as to lend 
me, exceedingly gratifying and most probably 
useful to me this summer. 

A barrel of Tokay wine, made about two 
weeks since, has just been examined—I did not 
put a particle of spirit in it, yet this wine is very 
strong, and I believe it will have body enough to 
keep without spirit. Your’s, respectfully, 

JNO. ADLUM. 


fondent too, for the suggestion. 

1 We shall re-publish this little English work, 
on Wine Making, by Dr. McCu!loch, in the-Ame- 
rican Farmer, as soon as Mr. Adium returns us 
our cofiy, for we think it gives ina compendious 
form the flainestand best instructions, that we have 
seen ufion this important subject—instructions 
that will be useful in domestic or larger fabrica- 
tions of yermented liqguors—the healthfulness and 
value of which depend so much upfion the judicious 
or scientific management of the vinous firocess 
We have derived more satisfactory or definite 
ideas, on the subject of fermentation, and the fa- 
‘abrication of different kinds of wine, from this 
little work, than from all which we had prrevious- 
ly read. The principles or agents which it ex- 
plains or unfolds, are apfifilicable to every vinous 
fermentation—and therefore a hnowledge of this 
writer’s doctrines will be usefulto Brewers, Cider 
Makers, ce. Some of the best cider that we ever 
tasted, was made by rules derived from this trea- 
tise —Ep. AM. Farm. 


FALL CHERRIES anv RUSSIAN RYE. 

We have just received from Gen. Thomas M. 
Forman, specimens of Fall cherries, and a sam- 
ple. of flour made from rye, imported from 
Russia by our townsman, Major Isaac M’Kim, 
formerly placed with us for distribution, a part 
of which we gave to Gen. Forman, who divided 
it among his neighbours, with a prospect, as 
appears, of eventual benefit. 

Maryland, Oct. 12th, 1822. 
DEaR SiR, 

I send you a couple of Cherries as curiosities ; 
they ripened this fall on the tree I got of you. 
I send you also a sample of flour from the 
Russian rye, I got of you ; it’s the first we have 
had of it—it’s whiter than the flour of our com- 
mon rye, I think, and makes a swect bread—I 
have raised but little as yet, but shall sow 
more this fall than I have before done, and have 
seed to spare next season if applied for early. 

Respectfully your’s, &c., 
JOHN T. VEAZEY. 
To Gen. Tuomas M. Forman. 


Savinton, Cecil Co., E. Shore, 











PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 

White wheat of the first quality $1 50 to 1 40 
—Red do. $1 18 to 1 22—Old corn, 65 to 68 
cts—New do. 63 cents—Rye, 35 to 40 cents— 
Wharf Flour, $6 124 cash—Howard street do. 
$6 50—Cotton, W. India, according to q ality, 15 
to 25 cents—New Orleans prime, per lb. 





—Georgia upland do. 13 to 14—-Cheese, N. E. 10 


* We think they ought, and thank our corres-| 


15 to ‘a 


= = —————_ _. __ 4 
12 cts—Coal, Virginia, per bushel 25 to 30.cents 
—English, 40 cts.—Herrings, Susquehannah, No. 
1, $275 to 3 50—do. do. No. 2, $2 50—Shad, trim- 
med, $7 50 to $8—do. No. 2, trimmed, $6 50 to 
$7—Hogs lard, fresh, per lb. 10 cts —Beef, fresh, 
per lb. 6 to 10 cts.—Pork, per 1b,5 to 8 cts.—Veal, 
per Ib. 6 to 10 cts.—Mutton, per Ib. 5 to 8 cts — 
Butter 31 to 37 cts—Eggs, per dozen, 16 cts.— 
Potatoes, per bushel, 62 to 75 cts.—Hickory wood, 
per cord, $5 to $5 50—Oak, do. $3 25 to 3 75— 
Pine; do, $2 to 2 50, 

Tosacco—No sales the present week. 


TED FARR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1822. 


RUTA BAGA SEED, 


DIRECT FROM SWEDEN. 

Two parcels of Ruta Baga, or Swedish Tur- 
nip Seed, have been recently shipped to the 
United States, for sale at a price merely co- 
|vering the cost, by Christopher Hughes, Jr., 
'Esq., our Chargé des Affaires at Stockholm. 
We have received one of the parcels, 220 lbs., 
and sold the same to our worthy neighbour Mr. 
Robert Sinclair of Baltimore, Manufacturer of 
Agricultural Implements, and Seedsman, as 
an elligible mode of accemplishing the lauda- 
ble objects of Mr. Hnghes, who had this seed 
raised and saved by eminent agriculturists of 
Sweden, that the Farmers of his own country 
might have an opportunity to cultivate so va- 
luable a vegetable from genuine, native seed ; 
and be led thereafter to supply themselves, 
through the ordinary channels of trade, with 
seed direct from its native country, if the ex- 
periments should ere establish, as they have 
done in England, the expediency of occasional- 
ly resorting to Sweden for fresh supplies of seed. 

The parcel which we have sold to Mr. Ro- 
bert Sinclair was raised by Count Schwerin, at 
the instance of Mr. Hughes, and request of Mr. 
jEric Swedenstierna, a repectable tradesman, 
to whom we are informed any one may here- 
‘after confidently address themselves in the ex- 
‘pectation of receiving genuine seeds, the growth 
of that country. 

The other parcel being 300 lbs., will arrive 
at, and be offered on sale in Philadelphia; it 
was raised by Mr. Tamm, a very extensive 
‘proprietor under his own eye and care, at the 
particular request of Mr. Hughes. The sale of 
this farced will be duly notified, and both may be 
implicitly relied upon by our Farmers, as furnish- 
‘ing the best means of ascertaining the real’value 
‘of this important Root crop. 
| A small quantity of the same kind, and far 
'better than any we had before seen, was re- 
ceived by us from Mr. Hughes last Summer 
for gratuitous distribution, chiefly amongst his 
‘designated friends; we fear that the unprece- 
dented drought of the season may have disap 
{pointed the expectations that were indulged 
lfrom that present.—But the very commendable 
|solicitude of our absent friend and fellow citi- 
zen, has placed ample means of a diffuse trial of 
this crop, with seed equally good, within the 
reach of every American Farmer, and we hope 
they will very generally embrace the present 
opportunity to form a just conclusion as to the 
quality and value of this agreeable and useful 
Root—of which Mr. Hughes tells us, ** the true 
Swedish name is KOLROOT, but in conse- 
quence of its enormous proportion, in compati- 
son with common turnips, it is called by the 
peasants in the province, where it is most cul- 
tivated, ‘RUTA BAGA,’ which means Ram 


Root, or Ram turnip.” 
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HORTICULTURE. 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 
An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 








—_——— 


known in Great Britain, by Henry Philipss,| 
jten information; but it will be found that he has 


—Second Edition. 
(Continued from page 249.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANT.—FRAGARIA. 
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gingly furnished me with his observations on 
the culture of this fruit, which furnishes a 
strong instance of the advantages of botanical 
iknowledge. Mr. Keen states, that the want of 
education deprived him of the benefit of writ- 


studied the book of nature to advantage. I ob- 
served, says Mr. Keen, that some of my straw- 
berry plants gave out abundance of male blos- 
soms, but produced no fruit. I therefore, inthe 


In Botany, a Genus of the Icosandria Polygy-|year 1809, had all these plants taken from my 


nia Class. 


This most agreeable fruit does not appear to bearing, or female plants only; but &rror I had 


eds, and had other beds made with the, fry 


have been cultivated by the ancients; and it| crop entirely fail, and suspectoms of the male 
seems only to have grown in the mountainous made, I procured some ;..0 a bottle of water, 
parts of Greece and Italy, the climate being too plants, which having,P’beds, and ina few days 


warm in the other parts of these countrigs., ,]t 
is slightly mentioned bv. Yin6r does not mention 
DX: Mit asa diet or medicine. In speaking of 
the arbutus-tree, book 15, chap. 24, he says, 
“the tree is termed the strawberry-tree ; and 
there is not any other tree that gives fruit which 
resembles the fruit of an herb growing by the 
ground.” Again he says, speaking of the bram- 
ble-berry,—“‘ as the ground strawberry differs 
in carnosity from the fruit of the arbutus-tree,” 

The red-wood strawberry is a native of this 
country ; and several modern writers state, 
that the white strawberry, as well asthe green 
strawberry, are indigenous to these kingdoms. 
The latter is often called the pine-apple straw- 


bertetved the fruit began to swell and thrive on 
on all the plants contiguous to the bottle. 
Having tried the same experiment in several 
parts of my garden with the like effect, I was 
convinced of the necessity of the male plants in 
producing fruit, since which time, I have plant- 
ed about one male plant to ten female plants, 
which I find to be the most profitable proportion, 





2Q457 
2 
or claret wine is substituted for the cream. 
Strawberry jam is much admired; and for ice 
creams the flavour is generally preferred to that 
of raspberries. 

The pine strawberries make an agreeable des- 
sert wine, equally rich as mountain; but possess- 
ing greater fragrance and acidity; the latter 
quality is generally too predomirs»vrt trom 
English made-wines, whicehie making of wines, 
the want of attauiity of the fruits. 
than fre monastery of Bathalla, in Portugal, is 
the tomb of Don John, son of King John the 
First, of Portugal; which is ornamented by the 
representation of strawberries, this prince ha- 
ving chosen them for his crest, to show his de- 
votion to St. John the Baptist, who lived on 
fruits, 











TAMARIND.—TAMARINDUS. 

In Botany, of the Monadelphia Triandria Clasg, 
and not o the Triandria Monogynia, a 
classed by Linneus. Natural Order, Lomens 
tac@. 

This name is derived from tamar,the Arabic 


as my beds have since been so productive, that name for the date; and it is to the Arabians 
it has been scarce possible to gather the fruit that we owe a knowledge of the use of this 
without bruising others. Some strawberry plants fruit in medicine. The ancient Greeks knew 
have both male and female flowers on the same'nothing of it, and the first authors who pre- 
plant. These are not so profitable; and I find scribe the tamarind are Serapion, Mesue, and 
it more advantageous to raise my plants from Avicenna. _ : ; 

seed than by suckers. When the fruit is quite! The tamarind-tree is a native of both Indies, 
ripe, I sow them in a rich moist soil, and in’and thrives also in Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 





berry, from its excellent flavour. 


Gerard seems to consider only the red straw-! 


berry’ as a native of this climate. He says, 
“ strawberries do grow upon hills and valleys, 
likewise in woods, and other such places that 
bee something shadowie. They prosper well in 


one year the Alpines produce fruit, but the and other parts of Asia; and it appears, by 
other kinds require two years.” From the Johnson’s edition of Gerard, to have been culti- 
‘seed, Mr. Keen has procured a new variety of vated in England previous to 1633. Miller 
this fruit, to which he has given the name of states, that he has had it grow upwards of 


Imperial Strawberry ; it is of a dark ruby co- 


ithree feet high in one summer, and produce 


gardens: the red strawberry euery where ; and lour, and, in appearance, the most beautiful of flowers the same year it was sown ; but this 
the other two, white and green, more rare, and-all the strawberries ; but I find the flavour of:must have been accidental, for none of his older 


are not to be founde saue onely in gardens.” it is not superior to that of other kinds. 
{Keen recommends the month of March, as the 


Shakespeare says: 


“The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 





Mr. 


best season for makin;; new beds. 
The strawberry is our earliest fruit, and, as 


‘plants blossomed, although he had them twelve 
‘feet high, and eighteen years old. There is a 
fine healthy tree of this species now in the Roy- 
‘al Botanic Gardens at Kew, which flowered a 


And wholesome berries thrive, and ripen best, the harbinger of the fructus horei, its ap-;few years back for the first time. 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” |pearance is as welcome, as its flavour is agree- 
‘able. 


The scarlet strawberry is a native of Virginia,| 
where it grows wild; and was brought to this: 


country in 1629. 


from America ; 
the improved kind, called the globe-hautboy. 


was brought by M. Frazier, engineer to theiberry, or to the plant. 


French king. It was cultivated in the royal gar- 
dens at Paris, from whence some of the plants 
were conveyed to Holland, and from the latter 
lace they were brought to England, by Mr. 
Mtiller, in the first year of the reign of King 
George the Second, 1727. 

The Alpine strawberry is a native of Ger- 
many, and was planted in England in the year 
1768. 


The varieties of the strawberry have, like 
those cf other fruits, been so increased, that, to 
describe them distinctly, would be almost im- 
possible, even with the assistance of coloured 
drawings. The President of the Horticultural 
Society, Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq., states, 
that he has at this time not less than 400 vari- 
eties of this fruit in his garden. Among those 
which he has raised, is one from the white Chili 
strawberry and the pollen of the black straw- 
berry. 

Mr. Keen of Isleworth, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, who is one of the greatest growers of 
strawberries for the London market, has obli- 


I find that the old custom of putting clean 
straw round strawberry plants, is still continu- 


It is the earliest sort, and is'eq in some parts of Suffolk. The late Sir J. 
the best strawberry for forcing. ~* 


The hautboy-strawberry was procured also’ 
from which we have raised! 


Banks concludes, that their English name was 
derived from the practice of putting straw un- 
der them when the fruit began to swell, as the 


Be 
re : ant has no relation to straw in any other way ; 
The Chili strawberry takes it’s name from|P : y 


that part of America so called, from whence it! 


and no other European language applies the idea 
of straw in any other shape to the name of the 
Sir Joseph adds, al- 
ithough the custom of putting straw round the 
jplants is now very little attended to, it’s utility 
is very evident, as in dry parching weather 
it would be the means of keeping the plants 
moist, and, in wet showery weather, it would 
both keep the fruit clean, and prevent its rot- 
ting so rapidly. 

As a dietetic fruit, the strawberry affords but 
little nourishment ; the moderate or even plen- 
tifal use of it is salubrious, and recommended 
to those of inflammatory or bilious habits. Boer- 
haave considers the continued use of this fruit, 
as one of the prmcipal remedies in cases of 
ébstruction and viscidity, and in putrid disorders. 
Hoffman furnishes instances of some obstinate 
diseases being cured by strawberries, and other 
mild sweet subacid fruits. Strawberries should 
be taken sparingly by those of a cold inactive 
disposition, where the vessels are lax, the cir- 
culation languid, or digestion weak. 

This fruit is generally sent to dessert in itsy 
natural state, although often with eream and 
sugar; but it is more esteemed when Burgundy 


‘ 








The tree grows to a great size, with large 
spreading branches, and a thick and beautiful 
foliage. The leaves are pinnate, composed of 
sixteen or eighteen pairs of leaflets, without a 
‘single one at the end: they are ovate-oblong, 
quite entire, smooth, sessile, of a bright green, 
spreading during the day, but closing, so as 
,to lie over each other in the night; they have 
,anacid taste. The flowers come out from the 
‘sides of the branches, on along, upright, com- 
,mon peduncle, six or eight together, in loose 
|bunches, of a vellow colour, veined with a red- 
dish purple. 

What we style the fruit of the tamarind is 
only the pistil of the flowers, which become 
pods, that are thick and compressed, from 
two to five inches in length, with from twoe 
to four or six seeds: these pods become of a 
reddish brown as they ripen. The fruit is, pro- 
perly speaking, composed of two pods: the — 
outer pod is fleshy, and the inner one thin as 
the finest parchment ; between these two there 
isa spice of about a quarter of an inch all the 
way, which is filled up with a soft pulpy sub- 
stance, of a tart but agreeable taste, which is 
what we use as the fruit; this, and the stones 
which are enclosed in the inner pod, are fas- 
tened together by a great many slender fibres 
from the woody stalk which runs through the 
pod, and conveys the vinous juice, that after- 
wards hardens, into the viscous matter of the 
pulp. Lunan says, the tree is exceedingly com- 
mon in Jamaica, where it grows to vast bulk; 
and he gives the following account of preparing 
the fruit. “The pods are gathered when full 
ripe, 





which is known by their fragility, or easy 
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breaking on a small pressure between the finger 
and the thumb. The fruit is taken out of the 
pod, cleared from the shelly fragments, and pla- 
ced in layers in a cask; and the boiling syrup 
from the teache, or first copper in the boiling- 
house, just before it begins to granulate, is pour- 
éd in till the cask is filled: the syrup pervades 
tnt-emart quite to the bottom, and, when cool, 
gant method Is wd for sale. The more ele- 
eggs, till a clear transparcuwel] clarified with 
which gives the fruit a much ple«s formed, 
vour. " 
The East-India tamarinds are preserved ge- 
nerally without sugar, and are better adapted 
for an ingredient in medical compositions. The 
best methed of preserving them is said to be by 
putting alternate layers of tamarinds and .pow- 
dered sugar in a stone jar: by this means the 
tamarinds preserve their colour and taste more 





y: 
In the Indies, and in some parts of Africa, 
tamarinds are used as foot, and are made into 
a sort of confection with sugar, and eaten asa 
delicacy, which m the violent heats of these 
climates is cooling, and, at the same time, keeps 
the bowels in a proper state of laxity. The 
fruit is also frequently made an ingredient in 
punch, and seldom fails to open the body. A 
very agreeable cooling drink is made by sim- 
ly mixing water with a few spoonfuls of it 
when preserved. Dr. Cullen was of opinion, 
that it was best to preserve tamarinds in the 
pods, They contain a larger proportion of acid, 
with saccharine matter, than is usually found in 
the acid dulcet fruits, and are therefore not 
only employed as a laxative, but also for aba- 
ting thirst and heat in various inflammatory 
complaints, and for correcting putrid disorders, 
€specially those of a bilious kind, in which the 
eathartic, antiseptic, and refrigerant qualities of 
the fruit have been found equally useful. 
When intended merely as a laxative, it may be 
of advantage to join them with manna, or pur- 
gatives of a sweet kind, by which their use is 
rendered safer and more effectual. Three 
drachms of the pulp are usually sufficient to 
en the body ; but to prove moderately cathar- 

c, one or two ounces are required. The 
leaves are sometimes used in sub-acid infusions ; 
and Alpinus says, a decoction of them kills 
worms inchildren. ( Wright.) Dr. Zimmerman 
prescribes tamarinds in putrid dysentery. 

The sour taste of tamarinds proves that acid 
particles abound peasy in them, and a chemical 
analysis gives further proof of this. There is in- 
deed no alkali tobe obtained from this fruit, other- 
wise than by distilling it in a retort with quick- 
lime. A simple analysis of it yields no other 
principle but acid and sulphur. 

It is not uncommon to find an essential salt 
¢rystalized on the branches of the tamarind-tree, 
which greatly resembles cream of tartar in all 

cts, and is no other than the genuine salt 
of the plant, formed by the sun’s drying up the 
accidental extravasated juices. 

The leaves of the sycamore, in hot seasons, 
are often found thus covered with crystals of 
essential salt, which is sweet, and very much 
of the nature of sugar. The lime-tree produces 
a like saccharine matter, which, being given to 


eaptve virtue as manna. 

amarinds are an ingredient in the well- 

known medicine called lenitive electuary. 
WALNUT.—JUGLANS. 

In Botany, a Genus of the Monecia Polyan- 


dria Class. 
The walmut-tree is evidently a native of the 


piece of mace. ) 
one pound of moist sugar with water enough 


to make a good 





northern parts of Persia and China, where it 
grows wild; and the Grecian names for this fruit, 
Persicon and Basilicon, Persian or Royal Nut, 
bespeak it to have been brought from Persia, 
either by the monarchs of Greece themselves, 
or sent thither from the kings of Persia. Ac- 
cording to Pliny’s account, book 15, chap. 22, 
“the Greeks afterwards called them caryon, on ac- 
count of the heaviness of the head which their 
strong smell caused.” 

‘* Walnuts were first brought into Italy by 
Nitellius, a little before the death of Tiberius 
ny, “ meexor; and the Romans,” continues Pli- 
des, viz. Jupitetem with the name of Juglan- 
at weddings by this péy, They were much used 

This author has writte: 
dical virtues, book 23, chap. 18,~wiibrir.me- 
says, that “* the more walnuts one eats, with more 
ease will he drive worms out of his stomach; 
and that, eaten before meals, they lessen the ef- 
fects of any poisonous food ; eaten after onions,” 
he states, “they keep them from rising, and 
prevent the disagreeable smell.” 

The bark of the walnut tree was considered 
a sovereign remedy for the ringworm. The 
leaves bruised and damped with vinegar, and so 
applied, put away the pain of the ears. 

After Mithridates was vanquished, Cneius 
Pompeius found in his secret closet or cabinet, 
among many precious jewels, the receipt of a 
certain antidote against poison, written in the 
hand-writing of Mithridates, in his private note- 
book, as follows :— , 

“Take two dry walnut kernels, as many figs, 
of rue twenty leaves; stamp all these together 
into one mass, with a grain or corn of sait.” 
Under which was written, ‘* whoever accustoms 
himself to eat of this confection ina morning, 
next his heart there shall no poison hurt him 
that day.” 

Walnuts are considered stomachic : their oil 
is a good medicine for the stone and gravel. 
The bark of the tree is a strong emetic, either 
green, or dried and powdered. ‘The unripe fruit 
is used in medicine for the destruction of worms, 
and is administered in the form of an extract. 
I find, if the water in which the outside cover- 
ing of walnuts has been steeped, be thrown on 
the ground, the worms will immediately come 
out of the earth: anglers often use this means to 
obtain bait for fishing. 

The ancients considered that walnuts chewed 
by a person fasting, would if applied, cure the 
bite of a mad dog. 

The green nuts are cordial, alexipharmic, 
and said to be of great use in all contagious, ma- 
lignant distempers, and the plague itself. 

The nuts, preserved young, are an excellent 
sweetmeat, and are good to be eaten in a 
morning, in time of pestilential distempers, to 
prevent infection. I have been favoured by 
the following receipt for preserving young wal- 
nuts, by a family who assure me that they have 
known them succeed in obstinate costiveness 
when all other remedies have failed: even a 
small part of one of these sweetmeats will give 
relief. 








Take green walnuts, in the proper state for 
pickling, and boil them till tender; take them 
out, and stick a piece of lemon-peel to every 
nut ; and to every fifth one, a clove and a small 


To every pound of nuts, add 


or two a little more syrup will be required to be 
added. 

Gerard says, “the green and tender nuts, boyl- 
ed in sugar, and eaten as suckarde, are a most 
pleasant and delectable meate, comfort the 
stomache, and expell poison.” 

The effiuvia of walnut-trees is hurtful to the 
head, on which account it is not safe to sit un- 
covered beneath them, nor is it desirable to 
plant them too near dwelling-houses. Pliny 
says, “ the oak will not thrive near the walnut- 
tree ;” and Mr. Keen, who is so justly celebra- 
ted fuer growing of strawberries, informs me, 
that the walnut-tree is so injurious to strawber- 
ry beds, that they seldom bear fruit in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. 

These trees require but little pruning; and 
branches Witte iveed by cutting and lopping the 

The largest plantation of walnut-trees mm .__ 
land, at the present time, is in the county of 
Surry. 

Gerard says, “the walnut-tree groweth in 
fields neere common highwaies, in a fat and 
fruitful ground, and in orchards.” it there- 
fore appears to me, that it must have been in- 
troduced earlier than the date mentioned ir 
the Hortus Kewensis (1562,) as this was only 
about thirty years before Gerard wrote his ac- 
count, when these trees seem to have been ve- 
ry common in the fields. 

The walnut-tree was formerly cultivated in 
England for the sake of the wood, which was in 
great esteem for cabinet goods, before mahoga- 
ny and other curious woods were imported 
from America into this kingdom, which was 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when theuse of mahogany was discovered by 
the following chance :—Dr, Gibbons, an emi- 
nent physician, was building a house in King 
Street, Covent Garden. His brother, who was 
a West-India captain, brought over some planks 
of this wood as ballast, which he thought might 
be of service in his brother’s building; but the 
carpenters finding the wood too hard for their 
tools, it was laid aside as useless. Soon after, 
Mrs. Gibbonsw anting a candle-box, the Doc- 
tor called on his cabinet-maker (Wollaston, in 
Long Acre) to make him one of some wood that 
lay in his garden. Wollaston also complained 
that it was too hard; but the Doctor insisted 
on having it done; and, when finished, it was 
so much liked, that the Doctor ordered a bu- 
reau to be made of the same wood, which was ac- 
cordingly done: and the fine colour, polish, &c. 
were so pleasing, that he invited all his friends 
to see it. Among them was the Duchess of 
Buckingham. Her Grace begged some of the same 
wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wollaston 
to make her a bureau also. On this the fame of 
mahogany and Mr. Wollaston was much raised ; 
and furniture made of this wood became gene- 
ral. 
The timber of the walnut-tree is much es- 
teemed by coach-builders, and also for making 
gun-stocks. 


WHORTLE-BERRY.—VACCINIUM : 


Often called HURTS, OF HURTLE-BERRY, 
BILBERRY. 


In Botany, a Genus of the Octandria Monogy- 
nia Class. 


There are several varieties of this fruit, 


and 





syrup; put in the nuts, and) 
simmer them till the syrup is thick, and let: 


quantity of sugar, and boil as before; and) 
when cold, cover them close for use. By keep- 





some of which are black, others red, and some 
white. The whortle shrub is a native of this 


them stand ten days; then clarify half the above country, and growson most of our wild heathy 


commons and uncultivated hills: it is found in 
great abundance on Leith Hill, which is the 


jing, the syrup will shrink, 90 that aftey a yearj most elevated part of Surry. The fruit seldom 
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reaches the London market, although it is much 


admired by many people either in tarts or with 
cream. The taciloe aoe gathered by the chil- 
dren of the cottagers, and by them carried to 
the nearest market towns, and often in quan- 
tities that lead several asses. é 

Gerard says, they formerly grew in Finch- 
ley Wood, near Highgate, and on Hampstead 
Heath. The red kind, which makes the fine 
purple dye, is found abundantly in several parts 
of Westmoreland, and the white whortle-ber- 
ries principally in Lancashire ; but most of our 
northern hills abound with some of the varie- 
ties. From their growing in high bleak situa- 
tions, they are often called wind-berries. 

I have never seen this shrub cultivated, al- 
though it is more ornamental than many foreign 
shrubs that are raised with great difficulty. The 
berry, which is a size = than that of the 
juniper, is covered with a fine blue powder, si- 
Milar to the bloom of our finest purple plums. 

There is also, another species of heath-berry, 
growing on the mountainous parts of the north- 
ern counties, as well asin Scotland, on which 
the heathcocks and grouse feed. vs 

There have been no less than fifteen varieties 
of the whortle-berry brought into this country 
from North America, between the years 1761 
and 1769. ( Hortus Kewensis. ) 
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IMPROVEMENT OF HORSES. 


Exctract to the Editor, New York, 
‘ October 30th, 1822. 


If possible, I will comply with your request 
of giving an article for the farmer touching our 
plans for the improvement of our breeds of hor- 
ses; in the mean time, I enclose a copy of the 
articles and rules of the New York association 
for the improvement thereof. They are very 
imperfect, and will have revisal. The horse 
American Eclipse, you will see, as he will go 
to Washington to contend with the Champion 
of the South. He is from Gen. Coles’ stud, and 
is an uncommon strong horse, though not in my 
opinion beautiful, excepting in his hinder quar- 
ters, which are uncommonly fine. His essentials 
are strength, and that hitherto hasbrought him off 
victorious. He can take a longer run at full 
speed, than any horse I have ever seen. 


Articles and Rules of the New York Association, 
for the Improvement of the breed of Horses. 


PREAMBLE. 


_ The New York Association for the improve- 
ment of the breed of Aorses, considering that 
its objects will best be promoted by entering in- 
to a correspondence not only with similar insti- 
tutions in the United States, but in foreign coun- 
tries, for the purpose of coilecting the most ac- 
curate information respecting that useful and 
noble animal, the Horsk; considering . also 
that the introduction, under the oversight and 

tronage of this Association, of Oriental and 
Manes horses and mares, of various breeds, 
will have a tendency to secure to our country 
improved stocks in all the various departments 
in which the services of this animal are requir- 
ed; considering, further, as much depends on 
the mode of rearing the horse, and the accura- 
cy with which his pedigree is preserved, that 
honorary premiums or medals, granted by the 
Association, to such of its members as shall dis- 
tinguish themselves by raising the finest speci- 
mens of this animal, will excite to laudaple and 

nerous emulation; and considering also that 
public races, periodically held, liberally sup- 
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the strict regulations of the Association, and the 
steady countenance of its individual members, 
will go far towards accomplishing some of the 
important objects of the institution: It is there- 
fore unanimously agreed, that the funds of this 
Association be placed in the hands of its Officers 
and managers, to be appropriated in such man- 
ner as they may deem best calculated to pro- 
mote the objects and reputation of the institu- 
tion, in conformity with the the following 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION : 

Art. 1. This Association shall be known by 
the name of the “New-York AssociaTION 
[FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED OF Hoa- 
SES. 

Art. 11. The government of the Association 
shall be vested in a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and eleven Managers, 
who shall constitute a Board, and transact its 
business; five of their number shall form a quo- 
rum. 

Art. 1. An annual election for officers and 
managers shall take place on the first Monday 
of June, in each year, and shall be by ballot of 
the members present. 

Art. Iv. An annual contribution of Ten Dol- 
lars, during the continuance of the Association, 
shall entitle any gentleman to become a mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Art. v. The Officers and Board of Managers, 
in regular meeting convened, may, by a vote 
of two thirds of the members present, expel 
any member for improper conduct. 

ART. vi. Any member may be permitted to 
withdraw from the Association, by giving no- 
tice to the Treasurer, or one of the Managers, on 
or before the annual election, and by paying 
his dues. 

Art. vit. The Board shall, from time to time, 
as the funds of the Association may permit, in- 
troduce from abroad, such horses and mares 
as are best calculated to improve the breed of 
this animal, for the saddle, the harness, the 
turf, the road, and the field. 

Art. vit. The Board shall have power to 
award premiums for the best specimens of the 
horse kind, raised in, or imperted from abroad 
into the state of New-York, by a member of 
the Association. 

Art. 1x. All monies of the Association shall 
be placed in the hands of the treasurer, by whom 
the demands against the Association are to be 
paid, and who shall, at least once in each year, 
cepa the Board the amount of receipts and 
expenditufes, and the existing state of the 
funds. 

Art. x. Trials of speed shall take place, un- 
der the snperintendence of the Association, 
twice in each year, in the months of May and 
October, under the subjoined Rules and Regu- 
lations. 

Art. x1. A Record of the transactions of the 
Association, anda regular Racing Calendar and 
Turf Register, shall be kept by the Secre- 
tary. 

Art. xu. These Articles of Association, and 
the subjoined Rules, are not to be altered, ex- 
cept at an annual meeting, or a special meet- 
ing of the members, convened by public notice, 
and by a vote of a majority of the members 
present. 


RULES. 
I. Every horse, &c. shall carry weight ac- 
cording to age, as follows: 


An aged horse, ‘ . 126 Ib. 
Six years old, ‘ ° ° 122 lb. 
Five years old, . ‘ 116 lb. 
Four years old, ° é 108 lb. 


Three years old, -  981b. 





‘ported, and prudently and firmly managed un- 
ber the sanction of the Act of the Legislature, 


Mares, Fillies, & Geldings, allowed 3 Ib. 
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II. No horse to carry more than five pounds 
over his stipulated weight, without the judges 
being informed of it. 

III. No horse shall be permitted to start for 
any of the purses, unless entered by a member 
of the Society; and such horses as are to run, 
must be entered on the day preceding each race, 
or pay double entrance. 

IV. Horses trained together im one stable, 
and owned by the same person, shall not be per- 
mitted to run at the same time for any purse 
at these races. 

V. No combination or partnership will be 
permitted. If, therefore any horse shall win 
a purse, and it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the judges, before the purse is paid, that such 
horse did run in partnership with any other 
horse, the purse shall go to the fair winner, and 
the combined horses shall be deemed distanced, 
and never be allowed to start again for any of the 

urses. 

VI. If but one horse is entered for any purse, 
such one, by galloping over the Course two, 
three, or four times, accerding to the distance 
to be run, shall be entitled to the purse. 


VII. Every horse must be ready to start pre- 
cisely at the time mentioned in the advertise- 
ment of the race, and shall be allowed thirty 
minutes between each four-mile, three-mile, and 
two-mile, heat, for refreshment : 

VIII. When running foar-mile heats, a dis- 








tance is ° ‘ 40 rods, 
Three-mile heats, 30 rods, 
Two-mile heats, 20 rods, 


And when running heats under two miles, a 
distance shall be im the same proportion. 


IX. Every horse that shall fail running on the 
outside of every pole, or whose rider shall cross, 
jostle or strike, or use any other foul play, ar 
bring less than his stipulated weight to the scale, 
or alight without permission from one of the 
judges, shall be deemed distanced, and the next 
best horse declared winner. 

X. Horses drawn before the race is decided, 
shall be deemed distanced. 


XI. A horse must win two heats to be entitled 

to the purse, unless he distance all the othersin 
one heat, in which case the winner shall not be 
obliged to start again ; but, if three several horses 
win each a heat, then those three, and they only, 
are to run for a fourth heat, and such horses as 
are excluded by this rule from running for a 
fourth heat, shall be deemed distanced. 
XII. In Sweepstakes, &c. of one heat, when 
two Lorses come in so near each other that it 
cannot be decided which is first, they two only 
must start again to determine which shall be the 
winner. 

XIII. When running heats, if it cannot be de- 
cided which is first, they may all start again, ex- 
cept the dead heat be between two horses 
that if either had been winner the race would 
have been over, in which case they two only 
shall start again to decide which shall be entitled 
to the purse. Such horses as are prevented by 
this rule from starting again, must be deemed 
distanced. 

XIV. If a rider accidentally fall from his horse, 
and the horse is rode in by any person of suffi- 
cient weight, he shalltake place the same as if 
the accident had not happened, provided he 
goes back to the place where the rider fell. 
XV. The winning horse the first or secomi 
day, shall be excluded from running on any 
other day. 

XVI. All races shall be run with the left hand 
to the poles, 





XVII. Riders must be dressed in complete 
“jockey style. 
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‘XVIII. Ifany difference in opinion shall arise 
respecting the age of any horse, or respecting 
any race, such difference shall be decided by 
the judges for the day on which such difference 
shall take place. 


The following additional Rules are to be ob- 
served by the Judges, in case of afifeal to 
them by Bettors: 


Ast. All bets are understood to relate to the 
purse, if nothing is said tothe contrary. 


2d. When two horses are bet against each other 
for the purse, if each win a heat, and neither 
are distanced, they are equal; if neither win a 
heat and neither are distanced, they are equal ; 
but if one win a heat and the other do not, the 
winner of the heat is best, unless he shall be dis- 
tanced, in which case the other, if he save his 
distance, shall be considered best, and when 
both are distanced, they shall in all cases be 
deemed equal. 


3d. When a bet is made upon a heat, the horse 
that comes first to the ending post is best, pro- 
vided no circumstance shall cause him to be 
deemed distanced. 


4th. A bet made upon purse or heat, is void 
if the horse betted on does not start. 


AN ACT to amend an act entitled “‘ An act to 
hrevent horse-racing, and for other purposes,” 
pfrassed March the 19th, 1802. 


Passed March 30, 1821. 


I. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
New-York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
That from and after the passing of this act, the 
training, pacing, trotting, and running of hor- 
ses, upon regulated courses, and upon private 

roperty, in the county of Queens, is hereby 
} ae ared to be exempted and freed, for and du- 
ring the period of five years from the passing of 
this act, from the provisions and penalties o 
the act entitled “‘ An act to prevent horse-racing, 
and for other purposes.” 


I]. wind be it further enacted, That the said 
races or coursing shall only be allowed during 
the months of May and October in each and 
every year during said period. 


Ill. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
hereby be made the duty of the sheriff of the 
county, or of his deputy, where such trials of 
speed shall take place, to attend and be present 
at such course or courses, to keep the peace 
upon the same, to remove from the same all 
gambling tables, shuffle-boards, or any other 
table at which money can be won or lost; and 
that for his services in these respects, he shall 
receive a compensation not to exceed five dol- 
lars for each day’s attendance, which sum of 
money shall be paid by the owner or owners of such 
horses as shall be entered upon such course or 
courses, for any of the purposes in the first sec- 
tion of this act mentioned: Provided always, 
That no such trotting, pacing, or running of hor- 
ses shall take place in the county aforesaid, un- 
less notice of the same shall have been previ- 
ously given to the sheriff of the county ; andthe 
person or persons who shall so trot, pace, or 
run his or their horses, without giving such 
notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay one 
hundred dollars to the overseers of the poor of 
the town where such trotting, pacing, or run- 
ning of horses shall have taken place, to be re- 
coyered by action of debt against the party or 
parties so offending. 


a 


New York, Oct. 20. 
REPORT 


Presented by his Honour the Mayor on the Dis- 
cifline Mill at the Penitentiary. 


On the 18th day of Feb. last, the Mayor had 
the honor of presenting to the Board a report 
recommending the erection of a Discipline Mill 
at the Penitentiary, and he has now the pleasure 
to inform them, that the necessary buildings and 
machinery were completed on the 7th day of 
Sept. last, and on the 23d of that month the Mill 
was put in full operation. The idea of attaching 
this species of labour to our penitentiary system, 
was first suggested to the present superintendant 
of our Alms House, by Mr. Isaac Collins, and 
Mr. Stephen Grellet, two gentlemen belonging 
to the Society of Friends in this city, who kindly 
furnished us with a report from the “ Society for 
the improvement of Prison Discipline” in Eng- 
land, containing correct engravings of the build- 
ings and machinery for the Mill, with a descrip- 
tion of its operations and advantages, together 
with much other useful information on the sub- 








tinuation of the operation; but nothing to justify 
even the belief of reformation has as yet shown 
itself, and the only reason which can be adduced 
in favor of a continuation of the system is, the 
want of proper employment for the prisoners. 

There are always a numerous class of prison- 
ers in the Penitentiary and Bridewell, consisting 
of female prostitutes aad vagrants, for whom lit- 
tle or no employment could be provided ; but it 
has been found by late experience that the opera- 
tion of women on the tread wheel, in proportion 
to their weight, is equally useful as that of the 
men—there is, then, this additional advantage 
arising from the erection of the mill, that this 
class of prisoners will now be made ‘‘to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow.” 

In carrying into effect our penitentiary system, 
much difficulty has always been experienced in 
finding suitable employment for the prisoners— 


§-jbut it is hoped that the introduction of the dis- 


cipline mill, will in a great measure supply this 
deficiency ; and, that the effects of the labour 
performed will not only result tothe advantage of 





ject. 


the public, but the reformation and benefit of the 
convicts ; and in order that the result of this spe- 


Possessed of these lights and the talents un@{cies of labor on those who have been in the per- 


ingenuity of Mr. Benjamin Crooker, under who:.2|formance of it may be ascertained, a register 
direction the mill-work was constructed, no tim: has been commenced of the time each person 
was lost in commencing the establishment, and in ‘works on the mill, to be referred to in case of a re 
its progress much less difficulty has been experi-'ommittal, should any of them prove so incorri- 


enced than was anticipated. 


The building is of stone, 30 feet by 60, and two 
stories high. That part occupied by the wheels, | 
on which the prisoners work, is separated from 
the Mill by a strong stone wall, so that no com- 
munication is had with those who feed and tend 
the Mill, by those who perform the labor on 
the wheels. The building was originally in- 
tended for three wheels and three run of stones,) 
but it is found by the experience already had, 
that the place is not sufficiently ventilated to} 
admit a greater number of prisoners than can} 
work on the two wheels now in operation. Each} 
wheel is calculated to give employment to 32 pri- 
soners, 16 on each wheel at once; and a bell is 
so arranged asto strike every half minute, when! 
one of the prisoners on the wheel comes off, and 
another goes on, by which each man works eight 


J 
i 





minutes, and rests the-same space of time. 

The average quantity of grain ground per day,’ 
is from 40 to 50 bushels, which it is presumed may 
be increased to 60 or 70, should it be found on fur-} 
ther experience that the prisoners canbe made 
to perform a severer task without jay to their 
health. The consumption of the Alms House, 
Bridewell and Penitent ary, is about 56 bushels of 
grain, ground into meal, per day ; the grinding of 
which has cost the public from 1600 to »$2200 
annually, averaging about 1900 dollars per year.— 
It will not be doubted, therefore, that a sufficien- 
cy of meal may be ground by additional exertion 
for the consumption of the whole establishment, 
and that in a manner free from expense to the 
public. 


The cost of working the convicts out of the 
prison, including tools, barrows, carts, feed for 
the cattle employed, extra wear and tear of 
clothes, and pay to the keepers, has amounted 
to about $7,000 per annum. This sum, it is sup- 
posed by competent judges, would obtain through 
the medium of private contract, the performance 
of twice the labor executed by the prisoners. 

If this be the fact, it is certainly one of much 
importance; for, if it cost the public one hun- 
dred dollars to perform a certain quantity of la- 
bor, which can be obtained by private contract 
for fifty, there ought to be some evidence of pub- 
lic utility, arising either from the punishment 








or reformation of the prisoners, to imtuce a con- 


ole as again to be guilty of any offence that will 
bring them once more to thetest. 

Should the advantages arising from this expe- 
riment be equal to the expectations of the Com- 
mon Council, it is hoped that additional mills will 
be erected at the Penitentiary, and one at least at 
the Bridewell, in order that the time now em- 

loyed by the prisoners in plotting mischief may 
be profitably disposed of. ‘There is, however, one 
essential improvement in our penitentiary sys- 
tem, in addition to the mill, that appears to be 
absolutely necessary for the introduction of a pro- 
per discipline in our prisons, and that is the pro- 
vision of a sufficient number of cells for solitary 
confinement, as retiring places for the prisoners 
after the labor of the day has been performed ; 
by which means they will have an opportunity 
for reflection, free trom the baneful influence re- 
sulting from the present method of confining 
fifteen or twenty of them in a single room.— 
This subject however, will, no doubt, receive 
the attention it may appear to merit, after the 
Board shall have individually examined the ope- 
ration of the mill, and the cendition of the pri- 
sons and their inmates, 

The appropriation authorised for erecting the 
Mill House and Machinery was $3000. The ac- 
tual cost of the establishment however, was 
$3050. 9 cents, exceeding the sum appropriated, 
fifty dollars and nine cents. 

The prompt manner in which the Common 
Council have made the appropriation for carrying 
into effect this necessary establishment, and the 
attention paid to the construction of it by the Su- 

erintendent and Commissioners of the Alms 
ouse, cannot but meet with the approbation of 
their feilow citizens, particularly should the pub- 
lic good result, that has been so reasonably an- 
per swaps 
he prevalence of the calamity with which our 
City has been afflicted fer the last three months, 
has prevented the presentation of this report un- 
til this time, and an earlier invitation to the Com- 
mon Council to inspect the operations of the Mill, 
and the condition of the Bellevue establishment— 
it is now respectfully recommended that the 
Board will designate a day for that purpose. 
In Common Council, Oct. 28, 1822, 
Reatly approved and directed to be published. 
JACOB MORTON, Clk. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TREAD MILL, 


Recommended by the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. 


The attention of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline has long been devoted 
to the adoption of some plan for the effectual em- 
ployment of prisoners. All attempts of this na- 
ture have heretofore been attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, but it is confidently anticipated 
that this invention will not only afford suitable em 
ployment, but act as a species of preventive pun- 
ishment. Although but very recently introduced 
into practice, the effects of its discipline have 
in every instance proved highly useful in de- 
creasing the number of commitments; as many 
prisoners have been known to declare that they 
would .sooner undergo any species of fatigue, or 
suffer any deprivation, than return to the house of 
correction, when once released. 

The annexed engraving exhibits a party of 
prisoners in the act of working one of the tread 
wheels of the Discipline Mill, invented by Mr. 
Cubitt, of Ipswich, and recently erected at the 
House of Correction for the county of Surrey, si- 
tuated at Brixton. The view is taken from a cor- 
ner of one of the ten airing yards of the prison, 
all of which radiate from the Governor’s house 
in the centre, so that from the window of his room 
he commands a complete view into all the yards. 
A building behind the tread wheel shed is the 
mill house, containing the necessary machinery 
for grinding corn and dressing the flour, also 
rooms for storing it, &e. Onthe right side of 
this building a pipe passes up to the roof, on 
which is a large cast iron reservoir, capable of 
holding some thousand gallons of water, for the 
use of the prison. ‘This reservoir is filled by 
means of forcing pump machinery below, con- 
nected with the principal axis which works the 
machinery of the mill; this axis or shaft passes 
under the pavement of the several yards, and 
working by means of universal joints, at every 
al communicates with the tread wheel of each 
c \. 

The wheel, which is ceptnoranes in the centre 
of the engraving, is exactly similar to a common 





water-wheel ; the tread-boards upon its circum- 
ference are, however, of considerable length, so 
as to allow sufficient standing room for a row of 
from ten to twenty persons upon the wheel.*— 
Their weight, the first moving power of the ma- 
chine, produces the greatest effect when applied 
upon the circumference of the wheel at or near 
the level of its axle; to secure, therefore, this 
mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is fixed 
up in an inclined position above the wheel, in or- 
der to prevent the prisoners from climbing or 
stepping up higher than the level required. A 
hand-rail is seen fixed upon this screen, by hold- 





ing which they retain their upright position upon 
the revolving wheel; the nearest side of which 
is exposed to view in the plate, in order to repre- 
sent its cylindrical form much more distinctly 
than could otherwise have been done. In the 
original, however, both sides are closely boarded 
up, so that the prisoners have no access to the in- 
terior of the wheel, and all risk of injury whate- 
ver is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend 
at one end, and when the requisite number range 
themselves upon the wheel, it commences its re- 
volution. The effort, then, to every individual, 
is simply that of ascending an endless flight of 
steps, their combined weight acting upon every 
successive stepping-board, precisely as a stream 
of water upon the float boards of a water-wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gradually 
advances from the end at which he mounted to- 
wards the opposite end of the wheel, from the last 
man, and having taken his turn, descends for rest 





* The wheels erected at the House of Correction 
at Coldbath-fields, are each capable of containing 
forty or more prisoners, and the joint force of the 
prisoners is expended in giving motion to a regu- 
lating fly, which, by expanding itself in frrofor- 
tion to the power, will keef: uny number of men, 
from twenty to three hundred and twenty, at the 


EC 
(see plate) another prisoner immediately mount - 
ing as before to fill up the number required, with- 
out stopping the machine. The interval of rest 
may then be portioned to each man by regulating 
the number of those required to work the wheel 
with the whole number of the gang ;—thus if 
twenty out of twenty-four are obliged to be upon 
the wheel, it will give to each man intervals of 
rest amounting to twelve minutes in every hour of 
labour. Again, by varying the number of men 
upon the wheel, or the work inside the mill, so 
as to increase or diminish its velocity, the degree 
of hard labour or exercise to the prisoner may 
also be regulated. At Brixton, the diameter of 
the wheel being five feet ; and revolving twice in 
a minute, the space stepped over by each man 
is 2193 feet, or 731 yards per hour. 

To provide regular and suitable employment 
for prisoners sentenced to hard labor, has been 
attended with considerable difficulty in many 
parts of the kingdom ; the invention of the Dis- 
cipline Mill has removed the difficulty, and it is 
coafidently hoped, thatas its advantages and ef- 
fects become better known, the introduction of 
the mill will be universal in Houses of Correc- 
tion. Asa species of prison labour it is remark- 
able for its simplicity. It requires no previous 
instruction ; no taskmaster is necessary to watch 
over the work of the prisoners ; neither are ma- 
terials or instruments put into their hands that 
are liable to waste or misapplication, or subject 
,to wear and tear ; the internal machinery of the 
mill, being inaccessible to the prisoners, is placed 
undcr the management of skilfal and proper per- 
sons, one or two at most being required to attend 
a process which keeps in steady and constant em- 
ployment from ten to two hundred or more pri- 
soners at one andthe same time, which can be 
suspended and renewed as often as the regu- 
lations of the prison render it necessary, and 
which imposes equality of labor on every indivi- 
dual employed, no one upon the wheel being a- 
ble, in the least degree to avoid his proportion. 
The arrangement of the wheels in the yards 
radiating from the Governor’s central residence, 
places the prisoners thus employed under very 
good inspection, an object known to be of the ut- 
most importance in prison management. At the 
Brixton House of Correction, with the exception 
of the very few confined by the casualties of sick- 
ness or debility, all the prisoners are steadily 
employed under the eye of the Governor during a 
considerable part of the day. 

The classification, also, of the prisoners, ac- 
cording to offences, &c. may be adhered to in the 
adoption of these discipline wheels ; the same 
wheel or the same connected shafts can be easi: 
ly made to pass into distinct compartments, in 
which the several classes may work in separate 
parties. In the prison from which the annexed 
drawing is taken, a tread-wheel is erected in 
each of the six yards, by which the inconve- 
nience and risk of removing a set of prisoners 
from one part of the prison to another is obviated. 
- As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is 
not of a complicated nature, the regular employ- 
ment they afford is not likely to be frequently. 
suspended for want of a to the machinery ; 
and should the supply corn, &c, at any time 
fall off, it is not necessary that the labour of the 
prisoner should be suspended, nor can they be 
aware of the circumstance ; the supply of hard 
labour may therefore be considered as almost un- 
failing. 

With regard to the expense of these machines, 
it may be observed, that although their original 
cost may, in some instances appear heavy, the 
subsequent advantage from their adoption, in 
point of economy, is by no means inconsiderable, 











sagne degree of hard labour. 


and it is derived in a manner which must be ntost 
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satisiactory to those who have the important 
charge and responsible control of these public 
establishments, viz. from the diminution in the 
number of persons committed. Such have been 
the results already experienced at those prisons 
where this species of corrective discipline is en- 
forced. The saving to the county (in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the number of crimi- 
nals) in the public charges for their apprehen- 
sion, committal, conviction and maintenance, 
cannot but be considerable. 

It is unnecessary to occupy much time in prov- 
ing the advantage which the invention of the 
Stepping Mill presents as a species of freventive 

unishment. Although but very recently introduc 
ed, and hitherto but sparingly brought into action, 
the effects of its discipline have in every instance 
roved eminently useful in decreasing the num- 

r of commitments. As a corrective punish- 
ment, the discipline ef the Stepping Mill has 
had a most salutary effect upon the prisoners, 
and is not likely to be easily forgotten ; while it 
is an occupation which by no means interferes 
with, nor is calculated to lessen the value of, 
those branches of prison regulation which pro- 
vide for the moral and religious improvement of 
the criminal. 

By acontrivance of machinery which we can- 
not here illustrate by a plate, 

“When the machinery of the mill has attain- 
ed its proper speed, certain balls rise by their 
centrif force, so as to draw a box below the 
reach of a bell handle, which will then cease to 
ring a bell, placed in some convenient situation 
for the purpose. But should the men at the 
wheels cease to keep up with the requisite speed 
in the mill work, he Pals will descend; and a 
projecting pin on the box, striking the handle, 
placed in the proper situation for that purpose, 
will continue to ring the bell till they go on 


again properly 3 and, by this means, a certain 


check will be kept on the labourers, and the gov- 
ernor or task master apprised, even at a distance, 
that the full work is not performed. 


—> ) aa 


_ FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
CATTLE—Descripition of the HEREFORD, &c. 


TO THE HON. HENRY CLAY. 

S1r—I have just seen in the American Farmer, 
your letter of the 19th August, addressed to J. 
S Skinner, Esq. respecting your English Cattle, 
and as I, some years since, was a breeder and 
feeder of the kind of stock you allude to, I take 
the liberty to offer a few remarks on your letter. 

The description you give of your Cattle and 
their offspring, is quite sufficient to satisfy any 
person acquainted with this breed, that your’s 
are of the thorough Herefordshire blood, but un- 
less I saw them, or knew the names of their breed- 
ers, I would not undertake to say, they are of 
the best blood of that country, and indeed from 
the price your’s cost in England, I have my doubts 
on this head—as I never knew the most celebrat- 
ed breeders inclined to take so little money for 
their choice stock ; but times are much altered 
since I left England, and perhaps this may ac- 
count for the depreciation in price. 

Nearly all the cattle of Herefordshire are of 
the color you mention ; namely, the feet, belly, 
end of the tail, and face, white, and the rest of 
the animal a dark mahogany red—but some of 
the breeders, I may say, have private marks, 
such as a small piece of white on the top of the 
shoulders, others a red rim round the eyes.— 
It is wonderful to observe how they can obtain 
such age oyenen they do in this respect, and 
they s 


by the man who is possessed of a steady per- 
servering judgment. Indeed, it is this peculiari- 
ty in the character of the English yeomanry, 
and perhaps I may say nation, that renders their 
endeavours in almost every undertaking, ulti- 
mately successful, and their farming stock of al- 
most every description unrivalled. 

In order that you may have an opportunity of 
comparing your English stock with my view of 
what I consider the best blood of Herefordshire, 
I will just give you a description of the cattle I 
was in the habit of breeding and feeding in Eng- 
land ; which originally, I personally selected from 
the stock of the most celebrated breeders in 
that county, at a’ cost of sixty and one hundred 
and fifty guineas fortwo Bulls, and from thirty to 
forty guineas each, for heifers and cows. 

I consider the most choice blood of the Here- 
fordshire Cattle to be of the color described 
above, including the white on the top of the 
shoulder—Hide, thick, soft, and feels between the 
fingers like rich fat, covered with fine soft thick- 
set hair, which eccasions the skin to feel like a 
piece of fine thick rich velvet. Lips thin—nos- 
trils, wide and full—eyes, bold and dark colored 
—eye sockets, prominent and wide apart—ears 
and face rather short—(which is the reverse of 
the Durham and other short horned cattle) —the 
tongue roots rather full—no loose dulap—bosom, 
not very prominent but wide—belly or paunch, 
very small and much drawn upwards—horns, yel- 
low white, turning upwards, rather longs very 
smooth, bright, free from wrinkles, and fine, not 
resting o7, but growing out of the nead—Neck 
thin and fine—chine, thin when lean, well joined 
to the loin; when fat, very broad, and particular- 
ly full at the sides, the shoulders fitting it equal- 
ly nice as in the blood horse, without any pro- 
jection of the elbow—ribs, not hanging from, but 
rising out of the back, very wide—and when the 
animal is fat, I have seen the fiesh on them three 
inches higher than the back bone, which was 
ascertained by layimg a stick im various places 
across the back, and running a three inch rule 
along the centre of the back, fram behind the 
hips to the centre of the chine, without touching 
the stick—short ribs, at the side of the loin, very 
projecting and thick at the ends with fat—hips, 
projecting, remarkably large and fat, and when 
the hand is placed on them, feel like the back of 
a man’s head, and a very fat head too—rump, re- 
markably long and full of fine flesh; indeed it is 
here and in the loin and chine that the Here- 
fords principally excel, which occasions those 
parts to sel! in London, to the Beef-steak houses 
at full double the price of those from many other 
kinds of cattle—T'wist, or where the hind legs 
unite, very low and full, the outside of the thigh, 
flat, and free from flesh, which occasionsthe round 
to be nearly free from coarse, and full of fine 
meat—fiank, full and driving forward when the 
animal is walking. 

The peculiarities of the Herefordshire cattle are, 
the color, horns turning upwards, long and smooth 
—lightness of offal, length of rump, size and fat- 
mess of the hips; every part where gentlemen 
usually eat, remarkably full of fine fat beef, while 
those parts usually eaten by plebeians are very 
scanty, which occasions these cattle to be much 
sought after by butchers, who supply gentlemen’s 
families with beef. 

With respect to size, these animals are so dis- 
posed to fatten, that by good management they 
attain a weight equal to any cattie in England, 
not excepting the Holderness and Durham, but 
when low in flesh, they appear small, from their 
bones being so remarkably light, and the paunch 
so very small and drawing upward. 

As milkers, they are, perhaps, equal to any of 





ow what may be effected in breeding stock | 


must be made, as none of the famed beef cattle 
are good for milk ; indeed we ought not to ex- 
pect it, it is too much like blowing hot and blow- 
ing cold with the same breath. 

For working, they perhaps surpass any othe: 
breed in England, unless the North Devonshire 
cattle can be considered as equal to them—but 
every good property being taken into considera- 
tion, I prefer the Herefordshire cattle to any 
other breed in England ; these, and the North 
Devons, always sell at.a higher price, according 
to their weight in London, than any other cattle, 
unless the Fifeshire and Kyloe Scotch Cattle can 
dispute the palm with them ; indeed these four 
breeds nearly supply with beef all the first fa- 
milies inthe kingdom, and may be considered 
amongst cattle, what the Barb and the Arabian 
are amongst horses. 

There are to be found of course in Hereford- 
shire, cattle of various qualities, according to the 
judgment of those persons who undertake to 
breed them, but generally speaking, they are 
good workers, good feeders, make excellent 
beef, and are first rate Aandlere; but the lat 
ter good property appears to be of little va- 
lue in the United States, although the English 
Grazier, in selecting cattle or sheep, depends 
more on his fingers than his eyes. Should 
these observations furnish you or any of the rea- 
ders of the American Farmer, with information 
that may in any manner assist the cause of agri- 
culture, I shall be well pleased ;: and, that you 
may rise pre-eminent as a farmer and grazier, as 
you so justly have dune as a Senator, is the wish 


of ALBION. 


Near Washington City, 
30th Oct. 1822. 
——DP0 a 
STEAM LAND CARRIAGES. 

The Monthly Magazine, September 1, contaifis 
the engraving and description of Griffith’s Patent 
Land Carriage, for conveying goods and passen- 
gers on public roads without the aid of horses.— 
The Carriage there represented and described will 
be worked by an engine of seven horse power,— 
and will transport a load of six tons at an average 
rate of five miles an hour, which may be varied 
and increased indefinitely for other Carriages.— 
The general introduction of these carriages for all 
kinds of purposes, will constitute a triumph of me- 
chanics never anticipated by our ancestors. 

——=4 ———. 

American Enterprise —General M’Ciure, of 
Steuben, N. Y. has betted $50, that he would 
t-ke wool from the fleece, and manufacture 
satinet sufficient for a suit of clothes and have 
them made up, in ten hours. The colour to be 
a blue mixture. The wool was colored in 35 
minutes ; carded, spun and wove in two hours 
and 25 minutes ; fulled, knapped, dryed, sheared, 
and dressed in 1 hour and 59 minutes ; carried 
in 4 minutes 3-4 of a mile to Mr. Gillmore’s tailor 
shop, who with the assistance of 7 hands com- 
pleted the coat, jacket and overalls in 3 hours 
and 49-minutes ; there was 1-2 yard of the cloth 
left, being in the whole 8 1-2 yards, and of such 
quality as was estimated to ke worth one dollar 
per yard. So that he completed the enterprise 
in eight hours and 45 minutes. He has, since of- 
fered to bet $100, that he can manufacture a bet- 
ter suit in eight hours. 

—— 9 aa 

Saratoga Show and Fair—On Wednesday 
se’nnight the annual show and fair was held in 
Saratoga county, when the usual exhibition of cat- 
tle, domestic manufactures, &c. and a ploughing 
match took place, in which 19 competitors con- 





the distinguished feeders—but here a distinction, 


tended for the prize. The specimen of woollen 
and es cloths, carpeting, Rabsicls, plaid, &c. 
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were numerous ; and a gipsy bonnet, madeby Mis® 
Nancy Bradly, obtained a regular and an extra 
remium, and was purchased by J. K. Beekman, 
sq. of this city, for 25 dollars, and is said to be 
equal in quality to imported Leghorn No. 58, 
which sells for 60 to 70 dollars. 
—_—L SS 

The Cattle Show at Rutland, Vt. is stated to 
have been quite splendid. There were at the show 
125 yoke of working oxen, which were connected 
s0 as to form one team. 

— 6 SS - 

We have noticed in the papers a great variety 
of extraordinary productions of the season, such 
as pears, apples, squashes, &c. which indicate 
that the present year is prolific in great things. 
But the following, we venture to say, will match 
any thing that has been noticed this season—the 
truth of which is beyond question :—Mr. Thomas 
Davis, of this town, raised in his garden a blood 
twenrypy h_measured thirty inches in length— 
POUNDS and fourteen dah weighed saapalrconset 
more in his garden which he thinks Ae wlalar _ 


not exceed this.—Salem Paper. 
—_—SD Se" 

Easy method of breaking Glass in any required 
direction —Dip a piece of worsted thread in spi- 
rits of turpentine, wrap it round the glass in the 
direction that you require it to be broken, and 
then set fire to the thread, or apply a red hot 
wire round the glass, and if it does not immedi- 
ately crack, throw cold wateron it while the wire 
remains hot. By this means glass that is broken 
may often be fashioned, and rendered useful for a 
variety of purposes. 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANKER. 
A Milk-Maid with a very pretty face, 
Who lived at Acton, 
Had a black Cow, the ugliest in the place, 
A crooked-back’d one, 
A beast as dangerous too, as she was frightful, 
Vicious and spiteful. 
And so confirmed a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded. 
*T was all in vain to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cord and cow elop’d together. 
Arm’d with an oaken bough (what folly ! 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 

Patty one day was driving home the beast, 
Which hadas usual slipp’d its anchor, 

When onthe road she met a certain banker, 

Who stopp’d to give his eyes a feast 
By gazing on her features, crimson’d high 
By a long cow-chase in July. 


“ Are you from Acton, pretty lass?” he cried : 
“ Yes,” with acurtsey, she replied, 
“Why then you know the laundress, Sally 
Wrench ?” 
“She is my cousin, sir, and next door neigh- 
bour.” 
“ That’s lucky, I’ve a message for the wench, 
“Which needs despatch, and you may save my 
labour, 
* Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
* But mind, you owe me one—lI’ve only lent it.” 


“ She shall know,” cried the girl, as she bran- 
dish’d her bough, 
“ Of the loving intentions you bore me, 
“ But as to the kiss, as there’s haste, you’ll al- 


low 

“That you had better run forward, and give it 
my Cow, 

« For she, at the rate she is scampering now 


‘fashioned ; and toits credit, be it spoken, it has 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
THE FARMER’S CREED. 


Let this be held the Farmer’s creed, 

For stock, seek out the choicest breed ; 

In peace and plenty let them feed ; 

Your land sow with the best of seed ; 

Let it not dung nor dressing need ; 

Inclose, plough, reap with care and speed, 

And you will soon be rich indeed. 

—_—_———— ee ee 


Editorial Correspondence. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


REMARKS ON THE COMMUNICATION 
SIGNED GIDEON DAVIS. 


As I know that your valuable paper is devoted 
to subjects of general interest to the agricultural 
community, it is with reluctance, I have to re- 
quest the favour of you to publish a few words 
on the subject of Gideon Davis’ commentaries ; 
as they contain mistatements, which are evi- 
dently calculated to injure me. I trust you will 
1UF ww siene, dispense with a good general rule, 
to do an act of justin.» it appears that while 
Mr. Davis was zealous to counteract the effects 
of alleged mistakes, in the highly respectable 
committee on implements, ploughing, &c. so far as 
they concerned himself, he was regardless of what 
might be the injurious consequences, to others, 
of his own mistakes ; as I wish to be as concise 
as possible, I shall pass over several of his mis- 
tatements, as the influence of most of them is 
destroyed by the able reply of Com. Porter. He, 
however, has made himself responsible for one 
capital mistake, in his assertion, that my plough- 
share and coulter were laid with steel. I have 
it fully in my power to prove, that there was 
not a particle of steel on either, and how he 
“could make this mistake, is for him to say, or 
others to judge, and not for me—for I don’t 
know.” As to their being ‘* ground smooth,” 
the plough had )been tried in hard and gravelly 
ground, (a situation in which Mr. Davis, I pre- 
sume, is not fond of exhibiting his ploughs)— 
when they had been battered and gapped, it 
was thought less expensive to grind them than 
to send them to the blacksmith’s. Now, Sir, if 
you please, one word as to fashion, though I am 
quite surprised, that he should so far deviate 
from the regimen of his society, as to become a 
stickler for fashion! *Tis true my plough is old 


withstood the test of long tried experiment, in 
a neighbourhood too, where almost every new 
fashioned filough has been tried, and thrown a- 
side, as not answering the purpose of the practi- 
cal farmer; were the question asked, where 
are the numerous ploughs introduced here from 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and elsewhere ? the 
wooden stocked, the all iron, and for aught I 
know, half a dozen other fashions of this same 
Mr. Davis, attempted .by newspaper puffs, and 
otherwise, to be brought into general use ? I say 
if this question was asked, in a district of coun- 
try which can beast of more good ploughing, per- 
haps than any other of equal extent in the mid- 
dle states, the answer would be among the useless 
lumber of the farmer! In conclusion, when the 
merits of my ploughs fail to recommend them, 
without the aid of detracting from the just me- 
rits of others, Gideon Davis, and all others, may] 
save themselves the trouble of all unfair at- 
tempts to condemn them, asI shall willingly adopt 
a better fashion, or turn my hand to some other 
honest employment for the support of my family. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
WILLIAM BROWN, 


> 
? 


ls 











LEICESTER SHEEP—VICUNA, a Peruvian 
Sheefi—C APE-SHEEP. 

We publish the following letter received by 
us froma very respectable farmer, as the bet 
mode of accomplishing its chief object; ous. 
readers wiil thus be apprized that he has seve- 
ral fine Rams of the Leicester breed of sheep 
for sale. 

Wealso give it a place to record one of many in- 
stances which prove the willingness of our most 
eminent merchants, to advance the great interest 
of this Nation, by importing animals of approv- 
ed bree?s from all countries; bringing them 
from the east and from the west, and giving 
them to our industrious and successful farmers. 
The happiest effects will flow from such enter- 
prize and liberality, concluded as in this in- 
stance by the exercise of a sound discretion, in the 
selection of practical Farmers to pursue the ex- 
periment. It speaks a language that should 
be understood ; it offers an example that should 
be imitated; and it displays feelings which ex- 
cite our admiration and deserve applause. May 
the givers of such gifts continue to enjoy the 
prosperity which justifies them, and add to 
their own, whilst they contribute to their coun- 
try’s welfare —dit 4m. Far. 





Darby, Delaware Co. Penns ? 
Sefitember 29th, 1822.5 
DEAR Sir, 

If there should be any application to you for 
Dishley sheep, I should be obliged by your bear- 
ing my flock in mind. I think I may truly say 
that I have some of the best formed young rams 
that I have ever seen ; andI would like to dispose 
of some of them. My friend, Mr. Louis Cla- 
pier, intended to have gree me a pair of Vicu- 
nas, which he ordered from Peru, but unfortu- 
nately the female died on the passage. I have 
the male at my farm, and consider him a beau- 
tiful animal. I hope that I shall be able to 
get him a companion yet, by some means, 

Mr. Clapier has also just presented me with 
a pair of Cape-sheep, which resemble the Bar- 
bary or Tunisian sheep, but I do not think 
them so good; they are not so large, and their 
wool is much coarser; they are sprightly pretty 
looking animals, and I expect they will ime 
prove. 

I hope to have the pleasure of being present 
at your next Cattle Show. 

AARON CLEMENT. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


THRESHING MACHINE, 


Extract to the Editor, dated Wilkesbarre, Pa. 9th 
August, 1822. 

My Dear Sir—In No. 19, page 152, of your 
Journal, notice is taken of a Threshing Machine, 
invented by a Mr. Pope, of Hallowell, in Maine, 
and another still more efficient by a Mr. Seth 
Ballow, of Livermore. As I am desirous of learn- 
ing full particulars of both these machines, I 
request the favour of your giving me such in 
formation as you may possess concerning them, 
so as to enable me to obtain the neccessary parti- 
culars by application through the proper chan- 
nels, which at present I do not know. 

Very truly your’s, 
CHAS. STREATER. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

We have it in our power to confirm the report- 
ed efficiency of Mr. Ballow’s Threshing Machine, 
which we do by the following letter and certifi- 
cate recently received from Virginia; but we have 
a much esteemed correspondent at Hallowell, Me. 
who will greatly oblige us by calling the atten- 








. , 
“Will reach Acton some minutes before me.” 


Oct. 17, 1822. 


tion of Mr. Pope and Mr. Ballow to the wishes of 
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our Pennsylvania friend; who, if they please, 
will be gratified by the publication in this Jour- 
nal, of a description of their respective inven- 
tions, their prices and efficiency. 

Edit. Am, Farm. 





Oak Hill, Sep. 2th, 1822. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

Permit me, Sir, to mention a threshing ma- 
chine, which was invented by Seth Ballow, of 
Maine, and lately brought here by two gentle- 
men of the state of Maine. 

** Copy ofa certificate obtained upon the ma- 
chine being viewed in operation. 

“The undersigned have seen a wheat ma- 
chine in operation, now in the possession of 
Major Swett and Pumpilly, for which Seth 
Ballow obtained a patent, and are of opinion 
that it isa valuable improvement on any thing 
of the kind we have ever met with.—It is more 
simple in its construction, upon a cheaper plan, 
and better adapted to the purpose of Farmers 
in general, inasmuch as it is within the means 
of those of small capital as well aslarge. From 
the experiment made in our presence, we farther 
certify that, it separates the grain from the 
straw more effectually than even the ordinary 
mode of threshing. 
J. Bayley, 

W. Eligey, 

Ariss Buckner, 
Charles Lewis, 
Robert Bayley, 
Samuel Halley, 


W. Beveridge, 
Jacob Ish, 

R. H. Little, 
Geo. B. Whiting, 
W. J. Weldon, 
Edmund Tyler, 
Francis Strebling. 

A thorough conviction that this machine will 
be of great importance to the agricultural in- 
terest of our country, induces me to trouble 
you upon the subject. My impression is that, the 
machine is fully competent to thresh 100 bush- 
els per day, with three hands and one horse, 
and may be enlarged so as to do 150 bushels per 
day, with great ease to two horses and four 
hands. 





1 


I remain sir, 
With sentiments of respect, &c. 
WILLIAM BENTON. 
President Monroe’s Farm, 
Loudoun County Va. 

Snowhill, August 20th, 1822. 

S1r—I send you a sample of Grass that grows 
ona piece of wet ground, in this neighbourhood. 
It grows from four to six feet long, and is nearly 
of one size, from one end tothe other. I wish 
you would make inquiry through your paper, if 
there is any like it in the United States, as there 
is none, as far as I can learn, in this county ; 
nor any where that I have travelled. I think 
ou will see that it is capable of being worked 
into Hats or Bannets, which it has been in this 
neighbourhood, and the durability is equal to any 
Leghorn. ‘This grass has no joint ; it falls on the 
ground and attaches itself in the manner of a 
vine, at every 3, 4, 5, or 6 feet. I think I could 
save aton annually, I will send a sample to the 
proprietor of any Bonnet Factory that may re- 
quest it. Your attention will be acknowledged 


by your humble servant, 
"FHOS. R. P. SPENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





' 


We have received the specimen and finding it 








equalled the Leghorn in durability. This speci- 
men very probably owed some portion of its brit- 
tleness to the maturity of its growth. If there is 
really nothing to be feared on this score, not only 
Bonnets and Hats, but Floor Mats or Cloths, we 
suppose, may advantageously be made of it. 
Editor Am. £armer. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
WHEAT OF A SINGULAR KIND. 


Near Concord, Sussex Co. Dei. 
24th June, 1822. 


S1r—I herewith send youa small sample of a 
very curious kind of wheat heretofore unknown 
in this neighbourhood, and obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner:—About seven years past I sow- 
ed an equal quantity of what we here call the 
blue straw, a smooth wheat, and the red chaff 
bearded, with a view of ascertaining which kind 
would prevail ; or if a distinct kind would ulti- 
mately grow from them. ‘The produce of this 
was sown for about three years; afterwards, it 
was perceived that some ten or a dozen heads of 
an entire distinct kind grew out of it; which 


were since sown three veers ewevessively, and 
now the prosecute up Of this seed exhibits a va- 


riety of distinct kinds, two of which I have se- 
lected by cutting out the heads carefully from 
the rest. The one a bearded, selected for the 
length of head and beautiful colour of straw, and 


drought, there will be more corn than was an- 
ticipated, and indeed more than an average 
crop—more than has been made in this county 
for many years; and I hope that other sections 
of the country may be as agreeably disap- 
pointed, 
Your Friend, 
B. F. M. 


THE FARMBR. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1822. 


J7- The Editorial remarks in No. 8, of this 
volume, relative to the condition of some manu- 
script communications, had no reference or allu- 
sion to any writer in that number. 




















I7* According in opinion with the Editors of the 

American, in the two following items, we adopt 

them to save us time in doing what we could not do 

a Both the subjects referrad +- il 
er the h 

oer ene eae & PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 


Tue Treap Mitt, which for its beneficial ef- 


fects on crimnals and vagrants, has been adopted 
in most of the prisonsand work-houses of England, 
has recently become an appendage to the Peniten- 
tiary of New York. The repor: to the Corporation 
of that city, see fage 260, is an additional testimo- 





ripenning somewhat sooner. The other kind, 
which I send you, is entirely of a different sort,! 


portunity of knowing any thing of such an Agri- 

cultural Phenomenon, an account of the circum- 

stances would be neculiarly acceptable to 

Your most obedient, 
JOHN RUST. 


We hope to get some additional particulars re- 
lative to this wheat, from a friend in Queen Anne’s 
county, Md. who, we understand, has noted 
several interesting facts,and made some experi- 
ments respecting it—dit. 4m. Farm. 





ERRATA, NO. 25, VOL. IV. 
Easton, Oct. 24, 1822. 


Dear Sir,—In the 25th Number, Volume 
IV. of the “ AmERICAN FARMER,” you re- 
published an article on the remarkable salu- 
brity of a small neighbourhood of this coun- 
ty, as evinced by the great longevity of its in- 
habitants, with the best intentions we cannot‘ 
doubt—but your compositor has made a terrible 
error, which, I have no doubt, you will have im-! 
mediately corrected. We intended to describe a: 
small tract of ten miles in diameter, more than 
half of which is covered with water, and of 
course unoccupied by man—and we mentioned it, 
as extending five miles to a well known oak 
tree, as itscentre. This little five, your com- 
positor has, no doubt very innocently, converted 
into fifty, spreading our little record list of an- 
tients over a territory of oxe Aundred miles square, 
a surface considerably larger than the whole 
Eastern Shore, or Eastern division of the State 
of Maryland. Respectfully, yours, &c. &c. 





ny in itsfavour ; and we have no doubt that the 


erection of a similar establishment in connection 


of which myself or neighbours have never be-|with the Maryland Penitentiary, would be found 
fore seen a sample. Should you have had an op-'!productive of equally good results. 





American Atlas—Want of opportunity has, un- 
til now, prevented us from examining the. 4meri- 
can Atlas, recently published in Philadelphia, by 
Messrs, Carey and Lea. We find this work is on 
the plan of the celebrated atlas of Le Sage—and 
combines in the clearest and most. happy manner 
the history, chronology and geography of North 
and South America, and the West Indies. It also 
exhibits an accurate account of the discovery, 
settlement and progress of their various king- 
doms, states, provinces, &c. together with the 
wars, celebrated battles and remarkable events, 
to the year 1822. The more closely we in- 
spect, this publication, the more deservedly do 
we think it entitled to the appellation of a great 
national work. ‘The undertaking of the publish- 
ers was one of no ordinary magnitude, responsi- 
bility and cost; and the able and satisfactory man- 
ner in which it has been accomplished, enti- 
tles them to the warmest thanks and patronage 
of the American public. When the very exten- 
sive range of matter comprehended in this work 
is considered, it can scarcely fail to excite sur- 
prise that, it has been.executed with such general 
fidelity and correctness. To the statesman, the 
politician, the student and citizens of every call- 
ing, it will provea valuable acquisition, an agree- 
able study, and afford a ready reference to any of 
the various matters contained in its pages. 


7) Se 


PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 
White wheat, $1 30 to 1 35—Red do., $1 18 to 








A. GRAHAM. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


1 25—Rye, 70 to 75.cts—Corn, 62 to 65 cts.— 





CORN CROP. 


Oats, 35 to 374 cts—Beans, $1 25 to 157j3— 
Peas, black eyed, 65 to 70 cts.—Clover seed, $9 
—Whiskey, 35 to 36 cts.—Apple brandy, 30 to 


Jonn S. Skinner, Esq. 


Cecil Co., Maryland, 
September 26th, 1822. 
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32 cts.—Peach do., 70 to 75 cts.—Herrings, No. 





Dear Sir—‘* The farmers in this county have 





1, $3 624—-No. 2, $3 374—Shad, trimmed, $8. 


Maryland Tobacco cuntinues very dull—pri- 











very brittle, we should have feared that, it could : oe ; 
pion ft usefully employed in manufactures ; ifjtaken the fodder from wa ah iyiazh uot — rear ae have not varied for several weeks past . 
our very respectable friend had not stated the;judge more particularly and exactly what they] ~~ a 

fact, that Bonnets and Hats made thereof, had will make—and after all our fears about the| PUBLISHED BY JOHN 5S, SKINNER. . 
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POMARIUM BRITANNICUM, 

An Historical and Botanical account of Fruits, 
known in Great Britain, by Henry Philips, 
—Second Edition. 

(Continued from page 255, and concluded.) 


THE FRUIT OF THE LOTUS-TREE OF 
THE ANCIENTS. 

Has been made so interesting to us, by the 
jnimitable pens of Homer and Ovid, as well as 
the mention made of it by Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and other authors of antiquity, that I am 
induced to give their accounts of this celebra- 
ted fruit ; although it is now either entirely lost, 
or so much degenerated, as not to be known by 
their descriptions. 

Some authors suppose it to have been a fabu- 
lous fruit, and only to be found in the poet’s 
imagination. . This idea is absurd. Ovid has 
described it as particularly, or more so, than 
any other fruit mentioned in his Metamorpho- 


s. 

The Lotus-tree was evidently a native of 
Africa; and in all probability was improved, by 
being cultivated on the sands of the coast, where, 
not being indigenous, it has been lost from the 
neglect of the inhabitants, during the revolu- 
tions which that part of the world has under- 
gone. If this fruit has not already been disco- 
vered under some other appellation, we may 
still expect that our researches in the interior 
of Africa will restore the lost treasure. It is 
now about 2700 years since Homer related the 
enchanting effects this fruit had on the follow- 
ers of Ulysses: 


Nine daysour fleet th’ uncertain tempest bore, 

Far in wide ocean, and from sight of shore ; 

The tenth we touch’d, by various errors tost, 

The land of Lotus and the flowery coast. 

We climb’d the beach, and springs of water 
found, 

Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground. 

Three men were sent, deputed from the crew, 

(An herald one) the dubious coast to view, 

And learn what habitants possess the place. 

They went, and found a hospitable race; 

Not prone toill, nor strange to foreign guest. 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast ; 

The trees around them all their fruit produce, 

Lotos the name, divine, nectareous juice! 

(Thence called Lotophagi,) which whoso tastes, 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home, nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country, and his friends: 


The three we sent from off th’ enchanting ground | 


We dragg’d reluctant, and by force we bound ; 

The rest in haste forsook the pleasing shore, 

Or, the charm tasted, had return’d no more. 
Hom, Odyss. 


From Ovid’s elegant fable of Dryope, we learn 
from whence this tree is supposed to have deri- 
ved its name. 


Not distant far a wat’ry lotus grows ; 

The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs, 
Adorn’d with blossoms, promis’d fruits that vie, 
In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye. 

* * > * * * * * 


see the tree I cast a frightful look, 

The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 
Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true,) 

As from Priapus’ lawless lust she flew, 
Forsook her form ; and fixing, there became 

A fiow’ry plant, which still preserves her name, 


Theophrastus mentions the lotus fruit in his 
4th book, where he says, that it is of the size 
ot a bean, and changes it’s colour as it ripens. 








This author affirms, that the tree is by its na- 
ture everlasting. 

Strabo, in his 17th book, informs us, that Syr- 
tis as well as Menynx was said to be Lotopha- 
gitis. The cothpass of the gulph, says this ge- 
ographer, where the lotus grows, is almost 1600 
furlongs ; the breadth of the mouth 600: by the 
capes there are islands near tothe main land. 
It is thought, continues he, that Menynx was 
the country of the Lotophagi, or those that 
feed on the lotus-trees, of which country Ho- 
mer makes mention; and there are certain mon- 
uments seen, and Ulysses’s altar, as well as 
abundance of lote-trees, the fruit of which is 
exceedingly sweet. 

Pliny has furnished us with an account of the 
lotus-tree, in his 13th book, c. 17. According 
to this author, the finest trees of this kind grew 
on two large sand banks on the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa, not far from Leptis and Car- 
thage. He mentions them as being the size of 
pear-trees, but states that Nepos Cornelius des- 
cribed them as shrubs. The leaves, says Pliny, 
are thick, cut, and indented: otherwise they 
are like those of the ilex or holm-tree. There 
are many varieties of this fruit, but he describes 
the generality of them as being the size of a bean, 
and of the colour of saffron, yet, says he, be- 
fore it is quite ripe the fruit changes into a vari- 
ety of colours like grapes. It grows thick among 
the branches of the tree, in the manner of myr- 
tle-berries, and not, says he, like cherries. This 
fruit in Africa, continues Pliny, is so sweet and 
pleasant, that it has given the name both to a 
nation and country, as the people are called Lo- 
tophagi; and so welcome are all strangers there, 
and so well contented with their entertainment, 
that they forget their own native soil, forthe love 
they have for this fruit, when once they have ta- 
ken toit. By report, (adds this author,) those 
who eat of it, are free from all diseases of the 
stumach. 

Those lotuses were accounted the best that 
had no kernels within ; for there is a kind, says 
Pliny, that has a kernel as hard as a bone. 
From this fruit was pressed a wine similar to 
mead, which he states, on the authority of Ne- 
pos, would not keep above tendays. The Loto- 
phagi pressed the berries of this fruit, with wheat 
or frumenty, into a paste; and so put it up in 
great barrels or vessels for food. e have heard, 
says Pliny, that whole armies passing to and fro 
through Africa had fed upon it, having no other 
food. 

The wood of the lotus-tree, according to the 
account of Pliny, was of a olack colour, and was, 
says he, much sought after for making musical 
pipes. Shafts of daggers and knives, &c. were 
made of the roots. This author says, “it is 
growing in Italy, but with the change of soil it 
has changed it’s nature ;” but in his 16¢/ book, 
chap. 30th, he says, “ the lotus-tree is planted 
about the finest houses in the court-yards, be- 
cause the boughs spread so large. Although the 
body is short and small, it affords much shade ; 
yet there is not a tree that gives shade for so 
short atime, asthe leaves fall at the approach 
of winter, when it admits the sun.” The bark 
is described as of a pleasing hue, and was used 
to colour skins and leather; the root to dye 
wool. 

“ The fruit,” says he, “ resembles the snouts 
or muzzles of wild beasts, and many of the 
“ita berries seem to hang to those that are 

er,” 

The same author, in writing on the age of 
trees, (book 16h, chap. 24th,) says, “‘ at Rome, 
in the court-yard belonging to the chapel of the 
goddess Diana Lucina, there is yet to be seen 





a lote-tree standing before the chapel, which 


1822. 


was built in the year of the Anarchy, when 
Rome was desolate of all magistrates, which 
was 369 years after the foundation of the city; 
but how much more ancient this tree is than the 
chapel, God knows! for older it is without all 
question, as from trees there growing, which 
the Latins call Lucus, the goddess Diana took 
her name Lucina, which was about 450 years 
back, and doubtless this tree is so old.” 

“ Another lote-tree there is,” says he, “ still 
older, but the age of it is likewise uncertain: 
it is known by the name of Cafillata (hairy, 
and so called, because the huir of the vest 
virgins’ heads is usually brought thither to be 
consecrated. There is a third lotus at Rome, in 
the court-yard and cloister about the temple 
of Vulcan, which Romulus built for a perpetu- 
al monument and memorial of a victory, and 
defrayed the charge out of the tenth of the pil- 
lage and spoil that he obtained from his ene- 
mies; and this tree is at least as old as the city 
of Rome.” 

Pliny writes on the medicinal qualities of the 
lotus, in his 24th book, chap. 2d, and says his 
countrymen called it the Greek bean. He says 
the fruit is sweet, but that nothing is more bitter 
than the shavings of the wood. 

Mr. Mungo Park discovered what is sup 

osed to be the lotus of the ancients, and says 

it abounds in all parts of the interior of Africa. 
Agreeable to his account, it is rather a thorny 
shrubthan atree. The fruit is a small farina- 
ceus berry, which being pounded and dried in 
the sun, is made into excellent cakes, resemb- 
ling in flavour and colour the sweetest ginget- 
bread. This traveller observes, that a sweet li- 
quor is obtained from the lotus, which, we may 
conclude, had the bewitching qualities described 
by the ancients. 

A species of the lotus, or nettle-tree, cedtis, 
has long been cultivated in this country: as 
Gerard says, “ this is a rare and strange tree in 
both the Germanies: it was brought out of Ita- 
lye where there is found store thereof, as Ma- 
thiolus testifieth; I have,” says he, “a small 
tree in my garden: there is likewisea tree there- 
of inthe garden under London-wall, sometime 
belonging to M. Gray, an apothecary of London, 
and another great tree in the garden neere Cole- 
man streete, being the garden of the queen’s 
apothecary, called Mr. Hugh Morgan, a curi- 
ous coseruer of rare simples. The lote-tree doth 
‘also grow in Affricke, but it some what differ- 
eth from the Italian lote in fruit.” Gerard adds, 
jthat the fruit ripens in September: the berries, 
jhe says, are round, and hang on stalks like cher- 
lries, and not like the African lotus. “They 
are,” says he, “* of a yellowish white colour at 
the first, and afterwards red, but when they be 
ripe they be somewhat blacke.” 


The lotus-flower, that is now become so fash- 
ionable in ornamenting furniture, from the cir- 
cumstance of it’s having been selected as the 
decoration of the superb Chinese chandeliers 
made for his Majesty’s Pavilion at Brighton, is 
not the blossom of the lotus-tree, but of the 
Nymphea Nelumbo, or Chinese water-lotus. 
This water-lily is called Mymphzea, from it’s 
growing inthe water, which the poets feign te 
be the residence of the Nymphs. In China, 
where it was always held in such high value, 
that at length it has become regarded as sacred, 
it iscalled Lien-wha, Puzza, a Chinese divini- 
ty, is represented as seated on the flowers of 
the lotus. The gods of Japan, which are exhi- 
bited of a gigantic figure, are also seated om 
the blossoms of this plant. The ponds in Chi- 
na are Sica covered with this beautiful 
aquatic blossom, which is also grown im large 
vases in the houses of the Mandarias. Tic 
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roots and seeds are served up on ice at their 
breakfasts as a delicacy, mixed with kernels of 
fruits. : 

The Romans made repeated efforts to raise 
this plant, without success, which the ancients 
have celebrated in their writings. Homer men- 
tions it with other flowers, as composing the ge- 
nial bed of Jupiter and Juno; and the lotus-herb 
is said to have formed the green food of Achil- 
les’s horses. 

Antiquarians assure us, that they recognise 
this flower on the head of Harpocrates. 

Pliny describes the Egyptian lotus as a plant 
which grows in the marshes of that country, 
and which came up in the flats when the waters 
of the Nile returned to their natural channel. 
“ They have heads,” says he, “ like those of 
the poppy, within which are seeds resembling 
millet, of which the inhabitants make bread.” 
He relates, that “itis reported that when the 
sun goes down, those heads close up with leaves, 
and sink under the water, where they remain 
shut until the morning, when they appear above 
the surface and open, continuing this course 
until they are ripe, when the flowers (that are 
white) fall off of themselves. This lotus,” says 
he, “ has a root as big asa quince, covered with a 
black rind or bark, much like the husk of a 
chesnut. The substance within is white, and 
delicious to eat, particularly boiled in water or 
roasted in embers. The bread made from the 
seeds of this lotus,” says Pliny, “* is worked with 
water or milk. There isnot any bread in the 
world (says report) more wholesome and lighter 
than this, solong asit is hot; but once cold—it 
is hard of digestion, and becomes weighty. 

This plant was introduced into this country by 
the late Sir rg Banks, in 1787, and is of 
the Polyandria Monogynia Class. 


——== 
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FIELD PEAS. 

Varieties commonly cultivated in North Caro- 
lina amongst Corn, or alone; are an excellent 
and profitable crop, and are capfiable of doing 
more for the Southern and Western states 
than clover and plaster have for Pennsylva- 
nia; modes and time of filanting and gather- 


ing 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 


Among those who feel an interest in the ad- 
vancement of Agriculture as a science, or de- 
light in the ciffusion of every incident that may 
tend to make this pursuit, either pleasant, or 
profitable, as an art; no one, I am convinced, 
can out-reach me in zealousness of disposition 
to see the profession immovably affixed by ge- 
neral opinion} in that pre-eminent station, 
to which it is so deservedly entitled as the 
natural avocation of man. Yet my ardour has 
been silent, whilst I have placidly viewed with 
admiration, the liberal contributions of the most 
distinguished men of this country, in. aid of 
your labours to establish a free interchange of 
practical observations, often generally profitable, 
and so obviously necessary to improve our Hus- 
bandry. But notwithstanding my thorough con- 
viction of the utility and stimulating effects of 
portraying to the world the results of experi- 
menis in the plain garb of rural simplicity; ] 
am nevertheless not free from the effects of that 
diffidence which too commonly loiters in the bo- 
som of the humble farmer; always deterring 
him from committing to paper, for fudiication, 
ideas’ and experiments on subjects that he 
may be fully conversant in; a diffidence which a 
4amoment’s reflection ought in reality to dissipate, 


with the concomitant dread of exposition and 
criticism. 

The active zeal of our distinguished friend, 
Gen, Calvin Jones, in both acquiring and dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge, produced 
the hasty Letter on the Cultivation of Peas, to 
which you have had access, and of which you 
have flatteringly requested the use, or some- 
thing similar to it, for publication in your Jour- 
nal, Whilst I comply with your request, I can- 
not but sensibly feel my inadequacy to do com- 
plete justice to the general worth of my sub- 
ject; having myself realized but a few of the 
very many benefits which it is actually capable 
of affording: I am therefore flattered with a 
hope that what I may here say, will elicit from 
some abler.and more experienced Pea Planter 
than myself, something new or more valuable 
respecting that vegetable. 

The section of North Carolina, in which I 
live, is rather in what is called the “* EaStern di- 
vision,” though very near the centre of the 
state, and is well adapted to the production of 
peas, as isthe rest of this state, lying east of 
that range of hills which pervades the conti- 
nent, running, if1 am riot mistaken, from Rhode- 
Island to Mississippi; nearly parallel with the 
ocean, and dividing the level or alluvial from 
the more primitive country. This division in 
which I live, may be set down as limiting, in this 
State the general cultivation of peas, as a pro- 
fitable crop, although I believe that in the 
want of trial, and in the difference of the sta- 
ple articles of the two sections ; the one being a 
wheat and tobacco—the other, being a pork 
and corn country,—may be found the reason. of 
Peas not being more commonly grown in the 
| West ; rather than ina want of suitable soils for 
their production. However this may be, it is 
very certain, that our Western Brethren are to- 
tally ignorant of the incalculable value of the 
crop: anda disposition to remain so, is too pre- 
valent, as will always be the case in the absence 
of a “ better acquaintance” with it. 

Of the many varieties that we have amongst 
us, several of which I will venture to assert 
have never been seen in the West; I feel con- 
fident that some, if not all, would flourish in 
their exhausted old fields; and by proper man- 
agement, be made the speediest means of restor- 
ing to something like original fecundity, those 
sterile wastes that are now so common in the 
scenery of a western residence. But our west- 
ern farmers are not all who have been neglect- 
ful in the management of the pea, and culpa- 
ble in not always allowing them their merited 
worth. We, among whom they have been ever 
more or less cultivated, are as yet ignorant of 
many oftheir valuable qualities, and too often 
deny them the little attention that they require, 
and through which alone we can justly expect 
much profit. With~ these admonitory observa- 
tions I will proceed to detail the manner in 
which we are in the habit of cultivating them 
with us; adding such remarks as I may 
think material to give you as satisfactory an 
account of them, as proper limits will permit 
me. 


I have been myself in the habit of 
many as five different kinds of Peas 


Feary | as 
or the last 
seven or eight years, and am acquainted with 
nearly as many more: of these varieties there 
are three that possess superior advantages as 


stock crops. Others are esteemed more delicate 
for the table, and are consequently more com- 
monly grown for market. The former are what 
we here call the Cow, the Tory, and the Black 
pea; each of which, I am in the habit of plant- 
ing amongst my corn, and also alone. en 
jplanted with the corn, as is the most usual 





method in this and the more eastern countries, 
they are dropt in the middle of the step, par- 
ticularly when the rows are at ps anion. and 
the corn is ploughed both ways. From the 25th 
of May to 15th of June, is, according to my ob- 
servations, the best time of -planting them ; and 
in some one of the following ways, with a prefer- 
ence in their successive order. With a single 
horse plough, such as we call ‘‘Cutters,” or “Jacks,” 
having small mould-boards ; a furrow is opened 
in a cross direction to the way the field was 
last; ploughed, as nearly in the centre between 
the rows as possible, This plough is imme- 
diately followed by a Dropper, who is provided 
with the bowl of a common tobacce-pipe, which, 
if too large, is made by packing something in 
the bottom of it, to contain from 12 to 16 Peas, 
And here I must observe that this or a simi; 
lar provision is greatly necessary, both to 
insure a fine regular crop, and to save seed, 
which otherwise would be profusely or sparingly 
disposed of, according to the whim or pleasure 
of the Dropper. In passing from one hill to the 
next, the hand has sufficient time to fill his mea- 
sure from the vessel in which he carries the 
seed, as well as to drop them, without altering 
a common ploughman’s gait. The peas are de- 
posited in the newly opened furrow as nearthe cen- 
tre between the corn hills on either hand as possi- 
ble ; the dropper is followed by a similar plough, 
covering the seed- with great regularity, to the 
depth of from two to three inches, and leaving 
a surface for them to come up on, at -least even 
with the surrounding ground, which is no incon- 
siderable advantage. The facility with which 
an indifferent hand can thus keep up with a 
plough is evident, and of course the row is fi- 
nished “ a¢ once.” 

In planting them in this way, it is generally 
calculated to give the corn two ploughings ai- 
terwards, in a transverse direction, to finish it ; 
which working will be all sufficient for the peas ; 
and in poor land they will yield a more profitable 
crop than the corn; it is not however uncom- 
mon to give one of those ploughings, the first, 
in the same direction that the peas were plant- 
ed, say two furrows on either side of the pea 
row, and unless the field is very grassy they 
will require no other work; for the share they 
will have in that inevitably givento the corn 
will be sufficient. Another way. is common—to 
drop the seed with similar precaution, in the 
first or second furrow from the corn row, at the 
ploughing that it receives nearest the time 
thought best to plant, leaving the next furrow to 
cover them. y objections to this method, are, 
that the peas are not in the middle of the row, 
and they are consequently deprived of the benefits 
of the sun that they would there receive; and 
from their contiguity to one row of corn, this 
is materially injured by their ascending the stalks. 
It is also common to plant them in the last fur- 
row in arow, at a seasonable ploughing, when 
the Dropper has them to cover with his foot, 
which is performed with considerable expedition, 
by persons a little accustomed to it. Planted in 
these various ways, peas come to great perfec- 
tion amongst our corn, not however without do- 
ing it some injury; but not always perceivable, 
and never in the same ratio, that they are pre- 
fitable, both to our stock and the soil on which 
they grow ; having myself experienced by a suc- 
cession of these double crops, the productive- 
ness of the soil toincrease fifty per cent in afew 
years: their foliage, vine, large tap-roots and 
shade, each separately and collectively, possess- 
ing meliorating qualities in a degree superior 
to any vegetable known to me. 


When the corn is gathered, and soon after 
the first frosts, the hogs we intend to kill that 
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winter are ‘turned in” on the peas, and with a 
feed of corn once or twice a week, they will fat 
more kindly than under any other management 
common in this part of the country; and when 


slaughtered, their fat is solid and white: 
epicures say, that hogs thus fed make the most 
delicious bacon. 

The comparative values of the three kinds 


before mentioned, according to my experience,}. 


are that the Cow-pea, of a. light clay colour, is 
rather the most prolific, the pods being much 
the largest, though, not quite so thick set on 
the vine: they are also, ] think, more inclined 
to vine horizontally, not attaching themselves 
so much to the corn asthe others ; consequently 
doing it less injury ; and they are a little pre- 
ferred by /abourers as a diet, who give either 
kind a preference to any other vegetable pro- 
duction accompanying their meat. But they 
lack the durability of the other two kinds, and 
will never remain in the field without rotting, 
as the others will, until late in the winter. 

he Tory-pEa is of a red clay colour. The 
etymological application of the name I have ne- 
ver been able to ascertain. They are also some- 
times called “red rippers.” These andthe BLack- 
pEA possess very near the same qualities, with the 
the exception, that I think the black ones mature a 
little the soonest. Either will remain in the 
ground allthe winter, and come up hrxuriantly 
in the spring; indeed I have had theto s_ tand 
tolerably thick the second year, whe the land 
has remained that time in stubble. 


I am in the habit of sowing rye, and some- 
times wheat following a corn and pé€a crop, af- 
ter the hogs have consumed the latter and 
have the following summer after the grain is 
off, a fine growth of peas, suitable either to in- 
close, or graze; a sufficiency having escaped the 
search of the hogs, to seed the ground tolerably 
well; though not so regularly or thick, as they 
might have been sown. I never sowed them in the 
spring, as a fadlow croft, until the present 
year, when I did, intending them asa prepara- 
tion for wheat and turnips, and of course have 
not, as yet, realized their benefits, though thus 
far they exhibit every anticipated advantage, 
and it is in this way thatthey may be estimated 
as an inexhaustible treasure, at least to Carolina. 
Strange as it may appear to the votaries of red 
clover and gypsum, yet it is my candid opinion, 
that by something like equal care and manage- 
ment, they are qualified to confer more lasting 
benefits, at least tothe Southern States, than ei- 
ther, or a combination of those, has ever done 
for Pennsylvania, or any other of our northern 
sisters. ‘hen sown broad-cast either to en- 
close, or to cut for hay, of which they make 
more nutritious and heavier crops than any thing 
else, one and a half to three bushels of seed will 
be required to the acre; thin soils requiring the 
greater quantity of seed. Fromthe Ist to the 
10th of May is the best time to sow them, when 
to be employedin these ways. They will thus 
by the 15th or 20th of August, on land that 
would produce two barrels of corn to the acre, be 
knee high; just commencing to vine and bear, 
at which time they ought to be cut, or ploughed un- 
der ; being too thick tobe very productive of seed. 


‘An earlier sowing which is recommended by; 


some, I find, will not answer with the kinds I 
am speaking of; for as they are naturally of a 
very quick growth, requiring the very hottest 
sun to hasten them to perfection, if they are 
‘planted earlier than the time mentioned for sow- 
ing broad-cast ; they will lack in proper time 
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at the time mentioned as best to dispose of them 
with the scythe or plough, without bearing 
much; cold nights being, I observe, absolutely 
necessary to drive them to that natural function ; 
and hence also the propriety of /ate planting 
when the crop is to be suffered to ripen, for the 
nights then become cool by the time their growth 
slackens, , 

I have also planted peas alone: a ‘custom that 
is very common, where particular attention is 
paid to them for fatting pork. They are plant- 
ed in drills five and a half feet apart, and re- 
quire but one good ploughing and hand _ hoe- 
ing, to make the crop. After planting them in 
this way onthe 29th and 30th of May, I have 
put my hogs on them the 22d September, when 
they were fine, and might be called half ripe. 
The hogs devoured the green in preference to 
the ripe pods, and after consuming both, the 
vines were eaten by them with considerable 
avidity. Although I acknowledge this to be a 
slovenly practice, yet the land is greatly assist- 
ced by it.—Independent of the benefit of the peas 
for hogs, when planted in corn-fields, they are 
frequently gathered from them for many other 
purposes by picking them into baskets, a tedi- 
ous wiy I acknowledge, a bushel being consi- 
dered a tolerable task for one hand to gather and 
clean in a day; or they are pulled up by the 
roots, vine and all, and heaped into piles in 
the field where the peas are thrashed out with 
sticks ; after which the vines may be housed or 
stacked, as winter forage for cattle: and inthis;way 
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ing in the foregoing remarks, given as succinct 
an account of my experience in Pea-crops, as 
the subject would allow, or a proper regard for 
the interests of many of your readers would jus- 
tify; I have only to add, that although it may 
be both tedious and useless to a large majority ; 
it may nevertheless arouse some few prudent 
farmers who were not accustomed to witness the 
advantages of the field-pea cultivation, and in- 
duce them to give this crop a fair trial: this an- 
ticipation will fully recompence me for the time 
which I have bestowed on this communication, 

I can‘easily, and I will forward you, in the course 
of the winter, by way of Newbern, the quantity 
of seed peas mentioned in your letter. 

Your’s most respectfully, 
JOHN MACLEOD, of Johnston. 
Near Smithfield, N. C. 
September, 1822. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF GRAPES RE 
COMMENDED. 


New varieties ought to be formed—and appro: 
ved old ones naturalized—liberal offer of Cut- 
tings and Plants. 














TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. | 





Sir, 
I have been much pleased to find that the 
cultivation of the Grape begins to attract atten- 
tion, particularly in the south. Though the at- 





a hand may get from three to six bushels a 
day. But this method is not by any means, void) 
of serious objections ; it being upon that ruin-| 
ous and ungrateful, though common practice in| 
husbandry, of taking all without giving any:} 
totally depriving the land of the stubble, a poor 
pittance indeed, though one, for which usurious, 
interest is promised. 

It is however very common to convert them} 
into winter and spring food for horses or cattle, | 
without picking the peas at all. ‘This is a very’ 
expeditious mode, and it will, I allow, do well: 
on land that receives annual assistance from the 
farm yard, or is of that quality sometimes called 
“ inexhaustible.” But as one or the other of 
these two plans must be resorted to for saving 
the peas, and as both are somewhat objectiona- 
ble, I would recommend the last with this dif- 
ference, let the vines be cut off quite near the 
roots with a grass knife, sickle, or even a sharp 
hand hee, instead of pulling them up; this me- 
thod 1s equally as expeditious asthe other, and 
leaves to the ground the roots, which are a con- 
siderable benefit to it, and are useless in feed- 
ing.—In feeding peas, treed from the pods, to 
stall cattle at the rate of half a gallon twice a 
day, to each head, I have never known them to 
do the cattle the least injury ; but with a plen- 
ty of long food accompanying this quantity, they 
have always fattened kindly. I have never fed 
my horses with them in this state, though I have 
frequently given them in the pods, at the rate 
of a heaping peck to each head at a feed, and 
without ever noticing any injurious effects to 
result from them. 

Of the other varieties, which I cultivate al- 
together for culinary pag or for market ; 
I need only éay, that they are of the white kind, 
with black and grey eyes, They may be plant- 
ed several days earlier than the time mentioned 
for the others, and they will bear much sooner: 
it is quite common to have them on the table 
about the first of July. They are adelicious and 
wholesome diet. As Ihave, probably in 4 more 


‘that portion of heat which they - require ; andjsuitable place, neglected it, I shall here mention 


lantic states, as far north as Rhode Island, of- 
fer no serious discouragement to the cultivation 
of the Grape, yet the difficulties in the North, 
will certainly be greater at first, and final suc- 
cess be there, less important. Peopled as are 
the United States, chiefly by the descendants of the 
British nation, little attention has been paid to 
this branch of agriculture ; but our necessities 
and our reputation call for the developement of 
all our resources, and we may hope that the 
ingenuity of our farmers will embrace every pro- 
duct, to which our soil and climate are fitted 
The grape, like all our fine fruits and vegeta- 
bles, is said to have been brought into Europe 
from Asia, and the Roman historians inform 
us, that grapes did not grow north of the Ceven- 
nes, a ridge of mountains in the south of France ; 
yet north of this limit, now are cultivated the 
finest Vineyards in the world. 

Such has been the advantage of naturalizing 
the grape, or of accidental crosses to which 
grapes as well as other fruits are liable; and 
hence hasarisen from our seedling trees, such va- 
rieties inour apples, peaches, &c. as are unknown 
in Europe.—The Constantia wine from the Cape 
of Good Hope, is said to be the product of avine 
originally brought from Burgundy, but it was 
probably raised from the mixed seed of Burgun- 
dy grapes. 

We have much underrated our native vine; 
they grow spontaneously in every part of the 
United States, and in the South, particularly, pro- 
duce a very pleasant fruit. Among the differ- 
ent species which are numerous, I shall mention 
a few which I am acquainted with, or have 
heard strongly recommended ; the list might be 
easily augmented by many of our botanists, and 
they might therein render an important ser- 
vice to our country. 

Ist. The Scupperaong of North Carolina, a 
small round grape of a reddish purple colour, 
and fine flavour. It affords a pleasant full bodied 
wine, although hitherto manufactured with but 
little attention or skill. I am indebted to Mr. 
Cambreling, M. C. for this species, which ap- 


stunt, and soon begin to shed|that when planting among corn as described, alpears to be hardy and vigorous. 
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a their leaves: and thisthey will begin todo a little 
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bushel will plant from four to five ACT eS—-Hav4 





2d. A species, name unknown, supposed to be 
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a hybrid from the ‘above; also received from 
North Carolina. This species has not yet pro- 
duced fruit in my garden. 

3rd. A South Carolina grape, brought here by 
Mr. Gibbs, late of New pane us It is an oval, 

le grape, with great fragrance, is a great 
oak a og very hardy—It . less saccharine 
than No. 1., but I have heard that it affords 
very pleasant wine. ‘ 
4th. Italian grape, or Orwicksburgh; disco- 
vered by Dr. Hulin of Philadelphia, a very 
fine, round, white grape, of a small size, and ve- 
ry hardy. 

5th and 6th. The Bland and Alexander grapes, 
from Virginia. I have never seen the fruit of 
these, but they are highly spoken of, as well as 
the Burlington grape of New Jersey, and the 
Washita grape, lately introduced near Philadel- 
phia. These, and other oo approaching 
more or less to table or viniferous grapes, found 
in various sections of our territory, would 
without doubt, improve by cultivation; or by 
mixing with foreign species, and with little trouble 
be led to produce new and interesting varieties. 
I found the last month, a bunch of grapes of a 

eculiar and exquisite flavour, on a vine of the 
Seetcaipe: examining the branch, I found it 
interwoven with a Muscat, and near a South 
Carolina grape, one of which had probably im- 
pregnated it. Unfortunately 1 neglected to save 
the seed, or I might have produced a new spe- 
cies of a superior kind. It is probable that 
the like accidents have produced most of the 
present varieties of grapes ; and that the Scup- 
pernong, Orwicksburg, &c. are Hybrids. It is 
certain that they are not deciduous, like the vines 
in our forests; which peculiarity may, howe- 
ver, be lost by cultivation. 

Foreign vines have seldom succeeded in the 
Middle States, except in the shelter of our ci- 
ties, but those vines have been generally brought 
from the mild climates of the south of Europe 





TABLE GRAPES. 
Black Morillon, White Muscat, 
Early Leipsick, Violet Muscat, 
Early Vander Laan, Frankinthall, 
Chasselas, Faketi, 
Frontenac, Queen’s. 
Viniferous grapes, 
The Tokay, 
nde Sagan Lpreducing Hungarian wines. 
and Schumlauer,J 
6. Varieties affording German wines, 


Picolit, ° “ 
Lacryma Christi, $ Italian wines. 


And Muscat, yelding the celebrated French 
wine of that name. 

Of all these, and of the before mentioned 
kinds, I shall have some roots of the present 
year’s growth and cuttings to spare this autumn 
and the ensuing spring; and I shall take a plea- 
sure in supplying any of my friends, who are dis- 
posed to give them a fair trial, either in the 


Atlantic or Western States. 
GEORGE GIBBS. 


York, i 


Sunswick, near New- 
Sefitember, 1822. 
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FRUIT TREES, GRAFTING, &c. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Edgefield, S. C. Nov. 3, 1822. 


Srr,—I observed some remarks by an anony- 
mous writer in the American Farmer, Vol. 4, No. 





5, relative to my communication “ on grafting! 


and fruit trees,” published in the first number of 
\this volume, to which I should have replied soon- 
‘er, but fora desire to make my observations more 
for the benefit of the public, than personal grati- 
fication My ovject in communicating some has- 
ty experiments to the public, was to invite at- 


and such as grow late, that can be budded in the 
extremes of the season. Some little errors of 
punctuation, the reader will readily enough cor- 
rect ; I will only suggest the correction of one, in 
No. 1, page 7, first column, 13 lines from the top, 
move the period which closes the sentence at the 
word “* wood,” and place it after the perpendicu- 
lar cut !. This cut, which is intended to unite 
the two.preceding horizontal cuts — thus ¥, the 
reader ara take for the pronoun I.* About 
half way of the same column, a word is inserted, 
which conveys a different meaning to the one I 
intended : read until Mr. Andrew Knight recom- 
mended, instead of “recommenced.” After re- 
ferring tomy notes, I cannot discover that I have 
Boos the disagreement between the Apple and 

uince, I must have asserted this inadvertently 
upon the authority of others. But I thinkI have 
sufficiently tried the Apple and Pear above ground, 
without success; and any thing that will only 
succeed under ground, as Miller rightly observes, 
is no stock at all. With respect to the Pear 
Stock improving the fruit of the Apple, I have 
no experience, but it is contrary to the authority 
of Mr. Cox, who has written a very useful book 
on fruit trees. This celebrated orchardist states, 
that the pear will graft to the apple under ground, 
but they are evidently deteriorated, except a few 
kinds, which will do tolerably well. 

I omitted to mention the method I prefer for 
the preservation of twigs for late grafting. I 
graft them at the usual time to a different genus, 
the sycamore is very convenient ; this will insure 
life, and inure them to the air, without swelling 
their buds. I insert them upwards of a foot in 
length, and perhaps they might be inserted much 
longer. The principal advantage in preserving 
to so late a season, is for regrafting such as have 
failed in the first operations. I grafted apples 
successfully the first of last Jane, which had been 
preserved in this way ; the apple and pear are 
the only fruits I have attempted to preserve on 





and. Madeira ; and a long course of naturalization tention to a very important subject; and all Ijthe sycamore, Platanus. I have preserved the 
would be necessary to render them productive. ask in return for the few useful facts, which 1'peach on the cherry, but I believe the hawthorn 
If care were taken to multiply them from seed, stated from my own experience, is that others/ better, as it will live on this, with less propensity 
er by cuttings, the fourth generation might be will subject them to a proper trial ; this is the|to grow, than on the cherry, I wish here to re- 

ed in 12 or 15 years, when a hardy spe- authority of nature, it admits of no appeal, and|mark the folly of the philosopher’s attending so 
cies would probably be procured for our own cli- is the bar at which all such authorities should;much more to authors than nature or experi- 


mate. A few years ago I was induced to make 
a trial of foreign grapes in my own garden, 


be arraigned. If any thing that I have stated 


‘be nota ay Ido not wish any person to believe 


ment. Shecut, in his unfinished work, remarks 
that “ Almonds are budded on plum-stocks, in 


notwithstanding the ill success which my neigh-'it, nor do I wish any one to be deprived of the} August ; the stocks should be first planted in the 


bours had met with; for I had witnessed the 
‘excellence of this fruit under the care of the 
skilfu) Horticulturists of Boston,* in spite of the 
rigour of their climate; and I preferred obtain- 
ing vines from the least favourable of those si- 
tuations, in which they had succeeded. I pro- 
cured a number ef cuttings, from Boston, of ap- 
roved grapes, such as the Sweetwater, the 
Daiseielan, lack Hamburgh, Muscat and Alex- 
andria. Thisis the third year that some of them 
have borne. The fruit I found equal to any of 
the table grapes of Europe, of those species, 
and: the vines are perfectly healthy. Encour- 
aged by this success, ] was induced to procure 
a collection of vines from Germany, consider- 
ing the climate somewhat congenial to our own ; 
oan by the aid of the Baron de Ledwer, Con- 
sul general from Austria, I received the last 
spring twenty eight species of the hardiest grapes 
selected by the superintendent of the Imperial 
n at Schenbrun, near Vienna. Though 
they arrived late in the season, and all sprouted, 
yet they have recovered themselves, and are 
growing satisfactorily—amongst these are 





* The best account of pruning vines for the 
rden wiich I have seen frublished in this 


|benefit of facts by individuals, who being igno- 
rant of them deny their existence. If a man 
who makes known a discovery to the world, de 
serves the name of a public benefactor, he must 
certainly merit corresponding censure, who la- 
|bors to deprive the world thereof. As 1 teach for 
nothing, I will not like Bernard de Palissy, pro- 
mise to pay four fold for every error I may 
have taught; but I will give the public the as- 
surance, that I am always provided with living 
witnesses to prove my statements. 

When I assert that trees will graft together, I 
feel myself bound to prove it by an exhibition of 
the fact, to any one who will make application ; 
but when I say that some will not, it is the duty 
of others to prove their contrary assertions, in 
the same way. But candor compels me to ac- 
knowledge, that although my notes had been pre- 
pared some time before I sent my communication, 
yet I neglected putting them into form, until the 
season for graftiag was so near at hand, that I 
then threw them together too hastily to be suf- 
ficiently accurate. I beg leave, therefore, to 
make some corrections now. Instead of saying 
“the budding season laste from May till Septem 
ser ;” I should have said from March till Octo- 
ber, though I would have the reader carefully to 
observe, that early budding is not so successful 








comity, is to be found in the 6th Vol. of the 
PMaseachuset 


setts Agricultural Repositery—page 66. 


as late, and it is only such trees as put out early. 


nursery when of the size of a broom-straw, and 
the first or second summer after, they will be 
ready to receive the bud, and this appears to be 
the common language of gardeners; a method 
which would answer sufficiently well were we to 
live an antediluvian age. I transplanted in March 





* The simplest method of performing any 
ofieration is always the best. I have, since writ- 
ing the above, improved the process of budding, 
80 as to be done with greater despatch, and to make 
the wounds heal nicely, without any subsequent 
trimming of the lapping bark, which sometimes 
grows over the inserted. My present method is to 
make my horizontal cuts precisely as wide apart, 
as the bark containing the bud to be entered is long; 
which I always ascertain by measurement ; then 
I unite their two left hand ends with a perpfien- 
dicular cut, thus|_. Inow raise the bark with 
my thumb nail or knife, till my bud is introduced, 
which I keeft close pressed with the left hand, 
while with the right, I cut, or break off the raised 
bark at the edge of the inserted, which now 
fits exactly in the place of the original bark, 
which is entirely removed. Another advantage 
in this method is, the frerfendicular cut being to 
the side of the inserted bark, there is ne danger of 
wounding the wood under it.. 
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‘ted the main trunk and 





of the present year, some wild plum-stocks, fro 
four to five inches in diameter ; having amputa- 
rincipal branches in 
May, I inserted anumber o buds, which by June, 
were progressing without a single failure. These 
stocks will have nearly as large tops as their ori- 
ginal ones, by the time gardeners direct the inser- 
tion of the buds to take place. I omitted to men- 
tion the kind of stocks I grafted the white walnut, 

ar,&c.on. The white walnut, J/uglans cineria, 

budded on the black walnut, Juglans nigra. I 
lately budded the white walnut on the hickory 
nut, Juglans regia ; they do not seem to take as 
well as on the black walnut, though some of them 
thrive very well. I have, this summer, budded 
some dozens of the pecan on the common hicko- 
ry nut, without a single failure as yet ; and some 
of them are growing finely. I believe my first 
failures were occasioned by waxing too exten- 
sively the bark of the inserted buds. The ope- 
rator will seldom lose a bud of these trees, if 
they be inserted in the manner I have last de- 
scribed, for cutting entirely away the bark which 
is raised in the process, then confined by the 
finger or a string applied immediately below the 
bud, till the edges only of the barks are waxed, 
and in wrapping the string, let as much as pos- 
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the Almond, (Amygdalus) one only of which 
died radically, the others succeed very well. 

A most economical and superior grafting wax 
may be made agreeably to the following compo- 
sition : 

1 measure of melted beeswax, 

1 do. of olive oil or hog’s lard, 

24 do. of powdered argillaceous chalk. 

I am at present, engaged in a number of expe- 
riments, on the production of vegetable hy- 
brids by grafting, in which I have already expe- 
rienced partial success ; and so soon as I shall 
have any results worthy of the public attention, 
they shall be communicated. 
he foregoing hasty observations, I submit en- 
tirely to your discretion, either to publish entire, 
in part, or not at all. With much respect, I re- 


main, Sir, your’s, 
ABNER LANDRUM. 
——ae> >: aaa 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE BEST TIME TO SOW WHEAT. 
EARLY SEEDING PREFERABLE TO LATE. 


Mr. Editor, 





sible of the inserted bark be exposed to the air, 


It is a very prevalent opinion in the section of 


same kind, treated in the same manner, budded 


without allowing it access to the wound, which/Virginia where I reside, that it is necessary to 
may be effected by a very small quantity of wax,,sow wheat late in the fall, to prevent its destruc- 
neatly applied. I prefer cotton strings to wool- tion by the insect called the hessian fly. Our far- 
len, as forming more even ones ; and even common mers tell us that we should just give the wheat 
twine will answer perfectly well, if they be re- time to get above the surface of the earth pre- 
moved in eight or ten days, which is sufficient- vious to the setting in of the winter’s frosts, that 
ly long for them to remain in this climate. I tuis formidable enemy may not have an opportu- 
have been very successful with my persimmon nity of depositing its egg in the stalk. It 1s true 
buds this summer ; and I am not certain but the ,by pursuing this course, we measurably prevent 
success of all difficult trees depends more on the the calamity in the fall, but permit me to ask, if 
expertness of the operator in applying them, we do not at the same time, subject our crops to, 
than on the subsequent waxing. I have also bud- other calamities almost, if not quite as destructive! 


though a great many maggots were to be found in 
the stalks, during its growth, 1 made 65 bushels 
of wheat. 


In 1818, sowed no wheat. In 1819, sowed he- 
tween 15th September and 19th October ; scarce- 
ly any fly was to be seen in the fall ; none inthe 
spring ; made average crop of 13 bushels to one 
of seed. 


In 1820, sowed between October the 20th and 
November the 23d, in wet land altogether ; some 
slight indication of fly in April. On the 7th day 
of June the most promising crop I ever saw.— 
From 8th of June to 15th, very hot and foggy ; 
crop totally destroyed by rust ; averaged 24 bush- 
els of withered grain for one of seed. 

In 1821, sowed between October 21st and No- 
vember 30th ; weather cold in December ; wheat 
late in coming up; nearly halfkilled by cold weath- 
er, there not being snow enough all winter tocover 
it ; spring uncommonly favourable ; no appear- 
ance of fly ; grain very good in quality; average 
crop 3 bushels to one of seed. 

In 1822, finished sowing on the 18th day of Oct. ; 
on the 20th, weather being as warm as June, dis- 
covered a great quantity of fly moving on the 
surface ; on the SO0th of October discovered a 
good deal of fly in the maggot state in ali the 
wheat, except where the land has been heavily 
manured, and there not a single maggot is to be 
found. Wheat at present, generally looks well. 


I draw from this statement, several conclu- 
sions, Ist, That it is proper always to sow wheat 
as early in the fall as possible, that it may es- 
cape the several calamities to which it is sub- 
jected from being too late in ripening in the sum- 
mer, as well as to give it time to recover from 
the fall attacks of the fly ; for I have discovered, 
in examining this plant minutely, wherever the 
main stalk is much injured by the presence of 





ed many dozens of the mulberry, both white and as the one we are attempting to avoid ? ithe maggot, the coronal root has invariably put 


black, without waxing them, with fully as good; We generally get a considerable portion anni- 
success as any other tree. I have this season hilated by the winter’s frosts, and the necessary 
made further trials on fall grafting ; I inserted consequence is, that the balance is always par- 
my grafts in September and October, with quite jtially, and sometimes totally destroyed by rust, 
as much success as spring grafts; they are how|blight, &c. 


i 
{ 
' 


forth several very vigorous shoots by the side of 
it, independent of its original branches; and the 
more time these shoots can have to reach the 
surface of the earth, the better will they be ena- 
bled to withstand the winter’s frosts. It is true 
they may also be attacked in the spring, but the 


progressing with very few exceptions. After ten years experience, in the cultivation 

To of, and several years particular attention to this 
very valuable, but with us, precarious crop, I 
have settled down in opinion, that early sowing is 
always best. My reasons for this opinion will ap- 
pear in the following statement.—I do not in- 
tend to enter into any Entomological dissertation 
on the genus, habits, &c. of the Hessian Fly ; but 
I will premise, by observing, that 1 explode the 
ridiculous opinion, of the egg of this insect being 
deposited in the grain. Any person who has 
taken the most superficial view of its habits, 
must be convinced to the contrary—it shews no 


© insure success, the twigs should be taken 
from a tree which has ceased growing ; bearing 
trees by September are generally in a fit state, 
and be inserted on stocks, which are yet growing. 
Small stocks in rich cultivated ground, will grow 
till frost and even later. Those who practice 

ing at any season, will avoid much vexation, 
rom having their grafts blown off; if they would 
be careful to have the graft as near as possible 
of the size of the stock, and fit both sides with 
tolerable precision ; each side will thereby unite 
with equal firmness, becoming as solid as any 


farmer has the more chances of obtaining a crop 
of grain. The 2d conclusion is, that the farmer 
in sowing his wheat late, is almost certain to 
have it injured more or less by rust, blight, &c; 
and is not always shielded from the attacks of the 
fly. For it will be observed, that my crop sow- 
ed early in the autumn of 1819, was never as- 
sailed by the fly, whereas the latest sowed crop 
but one, was totally destroyed by that insect, and 
the latest crop 1 ever sowed, was partially touched 
by it ; and on the other hand, the earliest sowed 


crop, escaped the fly entirely, and was the most 





art of the stock ; and of course preclude every/disposition to feed on farinaceous matter, but 
fate danger of breaking off at the juncture. preys on plants in their most succulent state. 

At what time the season of summer pruning of| In 1816, I sowed a crop of wheat between the 
trees, is to be limited, I have not determined. I'29th of October and the 7th of December, which 
ascertained a fact this summer, which I refer to|/we call late sowing; some of the wheat was not 
men of science, for an explanation. Some time}up at Christmas. The cold commencing imme- 
in July I budded the peach on fine plum stocks, diately after the last sowing—small spots partial- 
about the size of the thumb; and at the samejly injured by fly in April ; produced grain of fine 
time, on three stocks of the same kind and size, I}quality—average crop, 9 bushels to one of seed. 
budded Apricots. On one stock, 1 put one apri-} In 1817, sowed between the 25th of October 
cot and one peach bud; I headed the whole ofjand ist day of December ; weather mild until 
them down at the same time, to force the buds ;}Christmas ; no fly to be seen in any of its differ- 
four out of the five budded with the peach, (afterjent stages; very cold from Christmas until 18th 
making rapid shoots) died root and branch ; andjJanuary. From 18th January to 7th February, 
the fifth seems in a dying condition. All the/thermometer almost to temperate heat; wheat 
apricotsare flourishing in the fullest vigour. The/grew considerably. From 7th February till late 





abundant crop I ever made. 


A third conclusion is, that lands heavily ma- 
nured with good compost, and well pulverised, 
immediately before the crop is put in, will inva- 
riably escape from damage, though they may 
not from the attacks of the fly; and this last 
inference has led me to suspect, that, so far 
from its having been imported ‘into our country 
as some suppose, it is an indigenous insect, and 
has become a formidable enemy to our grain 
crops, in consequence of the inability of our im- 
poverished lands, to force the growth of the 
wheat, beyond their capacity to injure the germ. 


These remarks have been hastily thrown to- 
gether, without any attention to arrangement or 





stock containing one bud of the apricot and one}in the spring, intensely cold. First warm open 
of the peach, seems with the apricot, to exhibit}weather in the spring, wheat fields covered with 
no signs of decay, and even the peach bids fair|fly ; continued their ravages until harvest ; crop 
tp live, entirely destroyed, except two acres, which had 
I also at the same time, no three stocks of the|been heavily manured ; which two acres, al- 


language ; if you find them intelligible, I am 
satisfied. I hope, shortly, to see some able pen 
upon this subject in your valuable paper. 
I am, your’s, with respect, _ 
CLODPOLE. 
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FLAX—ExPEDITIOUS MODE OF’ BREAKING ; DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE IMPLEMENT USED THERE- 
‘IN ; PRODUCE OF THIS CROP. : 
Extract of a letter, dated Long Meadow, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1822. 
“ According to promise, I now furnish you with 
a’description of an Irish implement for breaking 
flax. Itis made of a block of solid wood, 15 in- 


ches long, 5 inches wide and 2 inches thick, into 
the middle of which is fixed a handle, about three 
feet long, having a curve near the block, as re- 
presented below. 


The size of this implement may be varied to 
suit the person who uses it. ‘T'wo planks about 
15 feet long, are placed on their edges, about 3 
feet apart, or further if the length.of the flax re- 

uires it, on firm, solid ground. The workman 
then places his flax equally, between the planks, 
and with the brake strikes it hard, near to his 
foot ; he passes over it from the one end to the 
other, and then works backward. When the sur- 
face is sufficiently’ mashed to turn over, he push- 
es up the seed ends with his foot, until he can, 
by stooping, reach to the farthest part, then 
turns it altogether, and after spreading it again, 

roceeds as before to break it, until it is suffi- 
ciently done. He then with his feet, pushes it 
together, and binds jit in a bundle, which weighs 
from 16 to 20 lbs. 

The honest Hibernian whom I have employed 
at this work, appears to understand tlre business 
well. He changes his hold every stroke ; just at 
the moment when the brake strikes the flax, 
he slips his fore hand up and passes his hind 
hand forward, without the least stoppage. He 
strikes as often as a thresher would. A new 
hand would require a few hours to learn the 
stroke, but I find it can be readily acquired.? 

This method of breaking flax, leaves more of 
the Shives in the lint than our common brake 
does, but it makes less Tow from the Swin- 

le. 

o The erson who used this implement broke 
the produce of one acre in thirty-five working 
hours ; in the morning he put the flax in the 
Sun to dry, and then having other \usiness 
of the farm to attend to, he began to break 
between ten and eleven o’clock, had his din- 
ner hour, and quit about six; he finished on 
the fifth day, and was not hurried or required 
to make uncommon exertion. I weighed the 
whole, and had 1590 lbs.—He, one day, directly 
after eating a hearty dinnex, broke 156 lbs. in 
one hour and fifty seven minutes, which produc- 
ed 32 Ibs. of clean flax. I have not finished 
swingling, but have had several parcels cleaned, 
and find it will turn out, of clear flax, exact- 


iwere perfectly well. 








ly the one fifth ; sothat I shall have only 318 
lbs. a poor crop to offer for a premium. 

This statement can be compared with others, 
and as the expense of the brake is nothing, it 
can be thrown aside if it is not approved of. But 
| believe that George M’Laughlin can break as 
much flax in one day, as a good hand can clean 
in five or six; and it cleans as readily as if broke 
by our common brakes, and makes less tow from 
the hackie.” 

———— a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SHEEP—Remedy for a Disease to which they 
are subjected, by exposure in hot weather, and 
especially when travelling. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6TH, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—In the early part of August last, I 
sent some Merino Sheep from the vicinity of 
this city to the northwestern part of Pennsylva- 
nia—you will recollect the season was remarka- 
bly dry and warm. Some of the sheep were af- 
fected in a way that I have not seen described in 
any work, which has come under my notice, that 
treats of the disorders to which they are sub- 
ject. I will, therefore, endeavour to describe, 
for you, the symptoms and progress of the dis 
order, and the mode of treatment suggested, and 
adopted with entire success. 

The sheep became suddenly very drowsy, and 
it was with difficulty they were made to travel— 
if permitted to be stationary, they lay down im- 
mediately ; when moving, they carried their heads 
near to the ground. ‘The eyes became red and 
much inflamed, the head and ears much swollen ; 
the latter so much so as in some instances, to 
close up entirely the orifice of the ear, and ina 
few hours death ensued. 

Mr. Thompson, of Thompson-Town, in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, having examined the 
sheep afflicted as above described, remarked to 
the man who had charge of them, that his sheep 
had been similarly affected by travelling them 
in warm weather, and that he had lost many 
sheep before he adopted a remedy, then prescrib- 
ed by him, to wit : to cut the ears on the upper 
side, commencing near the junction of the ears 
with the head, continuing the cut from 2 to 3 
inches in length, but not to cut the ears entire- 
ly through, it being unnecessary to do so. Mr. 
Thompson’s suggestion was adopted ; on cutting 
the ears, a yellowish, watery matter exuded in 
very considerable quantity ; the sheep began to 
recover shortly thereafter, and in a few hours 
Several sheep were sub- 
sequently attacked with this disorder on the 
journey, and after reaching their destination; but 
not one of them, treated as above, died. 

It is possibie that many sheep are annually 
lost by this disorder, in consequence of exposure 
to the action of the sun, during the summer 
months, though they are not permitted to travel 
beyond the bounds of a farm. If so, the provision 
of suitable shade for them, particularly in the 
midale of the day ; frequent examination of the 
flocks, and the application of a knife to the ears, 
if any of them are affected as above described, 
jmay be the means of saving many of those valua- 
ble animals. The finest and most esteemed wool 
of Saxeny, is the produce of sheep which are de- 
fended from the weather by linen coats. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your’s, 
Very respectfully, 





J. S. Skinner, Esq. 
—— 
To the Correspondents of the American Farmer. 
QUERY. 
What might be regarded as the average sur- 
plus of production, on a farm of one hundred and 





~- . an Ld 

fifty acres of land, cultivated in Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, and Grass enough for the pasturage of 
the cattle used in the cultivation? The land 
supposed to be of average quality, say yielding 
about 20 bushels to the acre. And how many 
regular hands are necessary for the cultivation 
of such a farm ? M. C, 


———< 0 Gar 


Hints and Experiments on the selection of Seeds ; 
harticularly of Vines, 


}Allen County, Kentucky, Aug. 30th, 1822. 


J. S. SkinnER, Eso. 

Dear Sir,—I will now give you a short account 
of an experiment I made with vine fruit. Hav- 
ing for many years observed, that some pump- 
kins, water melons, cucumber, and cymblin vines 
run 10, 12, and even 15 feet before any fruit ap- 
peared,’ and that others would have fruit before 
they run half that distance, I concluded there 
was a natural reason for its being so. And in 
1819 I took a cucumber and split it lengthwise, 
and subdivided it into three equal parts across 
the fruit, and kept the seeds carefully apart, 
those in the end next the vine, I marked But 
seeds, and those from the centre, Middle seeds, 
and those from the end on which the bloom 
grew, Zof seeds, and I planted them separately, 
in new ground, well manured for the experi- 
ment, in the spring of 1820; I carefully attended 
to three hills from seeds of each part of the 
fruit, divided as stated above, the hills being a- 
bout 12 feet apart. All of the plants were alike 
flourishing ; the vines from the But seeds ran 
from 8 to 10 feet before any fruit appeared, and 
these were small, with a neck ; the vines from 
the Middle seeds ran from 4 to 6 feet before fruit 
appeared ; the fruit was better and without a 
neck and four-fold ; the vines from the Top seeds 
produced fruit large, fine and in abundance, and 
the first fruit was on the third joint of the vine 
from the surface of the ground. 

I have continued to save seeds from the top or 
bloom end, and now have cucumbers on the first 
and second joint, &c. I have been endeavouring to 
make the experiment on all kinds of vine fruit ; 
corn and peas likewise, but the cut-worms have, 
in a great measure, disappointed me; notwith- 
standing this I have succeeded so far as to satis- 
fy myself that real advantages may be gained by 
making such selections of seeds. I would have 
given the above account last year, but I wished 
to carry the experiment completely through a 
variety of kinds, &c. If itis new, or you con- 
sider it worth attention, you are at liberty to give 
it an insertion in your paper. 

lam your’s, with esteem, 
SAMUEL GARRISON, 


— (”=— — 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


RECEIPT FOR PICKLING BEEF.! 
October, 1822. ~ 


Dear Sir,—You have published a number of 
excellent receipts for curing beef, but as none of 
them contain the alkaline ingredient, on which 
the high fame of my grandmother’s pickle has 
safely rested for the last half century, and which 
is believed to make it superior to any other, I send 
you the whole recipe, as worthy of preservation 
n your valuable journal, and of general adoption. 

Several writers have asserted that boiling the 
pickle will harden the meat ; I must, from ex- 
perience, dissent from this opinion. Boiling and 
thus purifying the salt and water, will certainly 
make a pickle that will bear warm weather bet- 
ter than pickle which has not been boiled—and 
I am convinced that the hardening of beef has 
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been improperly ascribed to this practice. When- 
ever the “hardening takes place, it is a conse- 
uence flowing from some other cause, and not 
justly attributable to the boiling. 
; Your Obedient Servant, 
SWEET PICKLE. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S PICKLE. 


The Beef, as soon asthe butcher has finished 
dressing it, should be hung in a cool place, and 
become thoroughly cool to the marrow—then 
cut it up, and cleanse every piece, of blood, &c. 
in pure cold water ; then let the pieces intended 
for hung beef, the briskets, &c. be lightly rubbed 
with blown salt, and laid in a pickle tub, that has 
been nicely cleansed ; on these lay the rest, the 
thickest pieces first, till all, to be pickled, are 
snugly packed in. If the weather will permit 
it, the beef will be tenderer and nicer by being 


suffered to hang two or three days in quarters, or! 


to remain 24 hours in the pickle tub, before the 
pickle is poured on it. 
Take 12 or 14 gallons of pure water (if not! 


has been put in, and taking off the scum as it rises) | 
and stir in good blown salt till it produces a brine, | 
that will bear an egg well. 
sait and water are put together, put on a pot of; 

ure water, into which put clean wood ashes,}| 
and boil till they produce a good ley, that feels a, 
little slippery between the thumb and finger ; put 
this ley away till the next day to settle ; it will 
then look like pure water. Measure one gallon of 
this ley, taken up clear, and pour it into the salt 
and water, after that has been made to the pro- 
per strength, or if you boil, put in the ley direct- 
ly aftcr boiling. Also put in at the same time 
four ounces of saltpetre beat fine; and one 
pound of brown sugar, or a pint of molasses — 
Stirthe ingredients well together and let them 
stand till next day ; then carefully scum off every 
thing, that has risen, and pour this pickle on the 
packed beef. The beef ought to have on it a 
barrel heading, or circular piece of wood to fit 
the size of the pickle tub, so as just to move up 
and down, and on this piece of wood put a fiat, 
heavy, clean stone to keep all down snug in pack, 
and the pickle ought to cover the beef complete- 
ly, and remain well above the top piece. In 
pouring the pickle on, do it carefully and steady, 
and reject any sediment that may appear at the 
bottom of the vessel, in which you have made it. 
In butchering and handling the meat, and in eve- 
ry part of the process, attention should be paid 
to perfect neatness and cleanliness. 


The day before the! 


The above quantity of pickle is sufficient for period in 1821—228,414 American ; 83,732 Bra- 


500 weight of beef. If more beef is to be pick- 
led at once, the quantity of pickle must be in- 
creased accordingly, observing to keep up the 
same proportion of all the ingredients. 

N. B. he boiling the salt and water in every 
instance is the safest, especially if the pickle be 
made before the end of November, or after the 


middle of February, and is not much trouble,|sales this year, 336,505 bales, of which 216,260 


even though you may not have a boiling vessel, 
that will hold more than half or a third of it at 
once. 


ee ) aaa 
Extract of a letter, dated Liverpool, Oct. 1, 1822. 


* S$tr—The import of Cotton during Sept. owing 
to adverse winds, amounted only to 13,654 bales, 
of which 8,141 were from the U. States ; whilst 
the sales consisted of 14,900 bales, of which 7,000 
were taken on speculation, and 3,000 for export. 
In the first part of the month, two large public 
sales precluded much private enquiry ; but they 
were well attended, and prices advanced nearl) 


pure, make it so, by boiling well after the salt|700 casks of Rice have been sold at previous 


‘hands. 
‘ers require higher prices. 


Tennessee, 2,330 bags.—Total sales this month— 


cultivating the Castor Oil Bean, and would be 
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ate, U.S. Cotton is higher by 4d. a 5-8d. per Ib 


creases, and supplies from the U. States are like- 
ly to be retarded, by previous accounts from 


ly for good Cotton ; though no material change 
seems probable now. Middling qualities of Sea- 
Island, by their low prices, excite the attention 
of speculators, and will be dearer. The sales of 
Tobacco, chiefly to the Trade, have been con- 
siderable, as per note, below. No new ‘Tobac- 
co, either leaf or stemmed, yet sampled, has 
proved fine, and but little good ; such would sell 
readily. Prices are nearly the same as last sea- 
;son, except for stemmed, which are 4d. a 4d. 
higher; and for leaf, those worth 5d. and up- 
wards, a $d. more could now be obtained. A par- 
cel of fine Kentucky stemmed has brought 5d.— 
There is, however, no demand for export or spe- 
culation. In London, acargo of Virginia, afloat, 
was sold about the middle of the month, at 27s. 
per 100 lbs. No U. States Flour here. About 





prices. 3,200 bbls. of Turpentine brought higher 
rates by 6d.a 9d. per cwt.; and none now in first 
The demand for Tar revives, but hold- 
No U. States Ashes 
here—Monutreal Ashes as before. No alteration 
on Beeswax or Staves. 
We remain, respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
KING & GRACIE. 





Prices Current, at Liverfiool, Oct. 1, 1822. 


Ashes, U. 5S. Pot,-44 a 46s. 6d. per cwt.— 
Pearl, 44 a 45s.—Bark, Q. Philadelphia and New 
York, 10 a 15s——Beeswax, American, 10 a 
112. 10s.—Cloverseed, Red, none—Cotton, Sea- 
Island, 9 a 134d per Ib—Do., extra fine, 15a 
20d.—N. Orleans, 64.a 10d.—Upland, 54 a 7$d.— 
Ten. and Alab. 54a 74d.—Surat, 64.a7d.—Bengal, 
54a 64d.—Flax seed, Am. hhd. of 7 bush., none— 
Flour, Am. fine, in bond, bbl. Sour, do.—Indian 
corn, do.—Naval stores—Tar, 10 6 a Ils. 6d. 
per bbl.—Virginia, 12s. 6d.—Turpentine, 11 6 
a 13s, 6d. per cwt,—Rice, Carolina, in bond,— 
13 6a 18s. 6d.—Staves, W. O. bbl. 1200, 8/ a 
12—Pipe, none—Hogshead, /12 a 16.—Tobacco, 
Virginia, 24d. a 64d.—do. stemmed, 44d. a 64d.— 
Kentucky, 2a 34d.—do. stemmed 34a 44d. per 
Ib. 

Cotton imported this year, at Liverpool—Ame- 
rican 244,226; Brazil, 109,089; E. India, 753 ; 
W. India, 21,412.—Total, 375,480 bags. Same 


zil ; 1,584 E. India ; 21,903 W. India—Total, 
335,633 bags. Sales of Cotton from the 31st of 
Aug. to the 27th of Sept. 1822, inclusive—Sea- 
Islands, 2350; Orleans, 7,640; Boweds, 23,440 ; 


American, 35,760; Brazil, 10,520; West India, 
2,540 ; E. India, 160.—Total, 48,980 bales. Total 


were American ; 92,190 Brazil ; 19,310 W. India; 
and 8,745 E. India. 
Sales of Tobacco—330 hhds. Virginia Leaf; 593 
Stemmed; 100 Kentucky Leaf; 50 Stemmed ; 
Rappahannock, 50. 

SD) ae 
COLD PRESSED CASTOR OIL. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, 10th Sept. 


“ A friend of mine is engaged at this time in 


glad to learn through the pages of the Farmer, 
the process pursued northwardly in making the 
sold pressed oil, with a description of the press 





4d per Ib. at each. Then the demand becam 
brisk, 


and though last week it was more moder-}commonly used for that purpose.” 


‘ 


hence, some moderate advance may be hoped 
for, towards the latter end of the year, especial- 





; , ver lb.y To any of our friends who possess any parti- 
since Ist of Sept. As the consumption daily in- 


cular knowledge on this subject, we reiterate the 
wish tor information.—dit. 4m. Farm. 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1822. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NEAT CATTLE— 
Pedigrees of imported animals, (ec. Sc. 
We have witnessed with peculiar pleasure, the 
persevering and praiseworthy zeal which Col. 
Jno. H. Powell, of Philadelphia, continues to ma- 
nifest for the improvement of our breeds of Neat 
Cattle ; as well by judicious selections from 
our native stock, as by the importation of chosen 
animals from England. 
In No. 6, of this Vol. page 48, we published a 
list of animals, which he had collected chiefly 
from the Eastern States, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting them in Pennsylvania, and distributing 
them, at cost, amongst the Farmers of his native 
and other states. And in No. 16, pages 122—3, 
our readers will have noticed an official account 
of the exhibition, made by the same gentleman, 
of some of those animals, and of other native and 
imported stock, before the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society, for nearly all of which premi- 
ums were awarded to Col. Powell, that were in- 
stantly and generously relinquished by him, for 
the benefit of the Society. 
In the same number, the effects of this gentle- 
man’s judicious and spirited efforts, to advance 
the interests of his neighbours, may be trace: 
through the list of premiums obtained by them 
for superior young Neat Cattle, that partook of 
the blood of the improved breed, which he had 
brought to their notice and placed at their ser- 
vice. P 
We rejoice to learn that Col. Powell has or- 
dered some more animals from England, and hope 
that he may realize his loftiest expectations from 
the enterprize. From Mr. Wetherill, the breed- 
er of Mr. Williams’ celebrated Bull “ Denton,” 
and from Mr. Champion, the breeder of Colonel 
Lloyds’ beautiful and promising Bull ‘* Cham- 
pion,” he may justly expect to receive some of 
the most improved cattle of Great Britain. And 
no where could such Stock be better placed than 
within the reach of Pennsylvania Farmers; who, 
like their judicious fellow citizens of Massachu- 
setts, will gladly embrace every opportunity toim- 
prove the breeds of their Neat Cattle. 
And that all may hereafter avail themselves of 
the offspring of such animals as prove to be the 
best of their kind, we have proposed to record the 
pedigrees of imported and celebrated stock, which 
we will thanktully receive from owners, or o- 
thers who possess such information, and carefully 
register it in our columns. We are indebted to 
Col. Powell for the following pedigrees of two 
very valuable imported animals, and two others 
of imported breeds. 
PEDIGREES. 
FLORA, (an imported thorough bred improved 
Durham Short Horn Cow) was by Sampson— 
dam was Betty—grandam Old Betty, who came 
from the neighbourhood of Darlington, Dur 
ham County, England—Sampson was by son 
of Ossian—Qssian was by Favo: ite—Sampson’s 
dam was by Comet—Comet was by Favourite, 
ROSE is also a thorough bred improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn Cow, and was purchased near 
Darlington. 
LOTHARIO, a bull of 7 months, was from Rose, 
by George—George was by Phenomenon—d.im 
by Favorite—grandam by H. Allison’s Gray— 
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great grandam by T.Charge’s Old Gray—Phe-| 


_ be exposed for sale, at public auction, in the Ex. 


W. PECHIN, 


nomenon was by Favorite, from Elvira, bred by 
Sir H. Vane Tempest—Elvira was by Old Phe- 
nomenon, from Princess, both bred by Robert 
Collings—Princess’ was by Old Favourite. 

CORA, was by Mr. Williams’ bull Denton, from 
Julia—Julia was b) ‘nton, from Mr, Wil- 
liams’ imported cow Jevon—Denton was by 
Old Denton—dam by Baronet—grandam by 
Cripple—great grand dam by Irishman—Old 
Denton was by Comet. 

——= 8 ——_ 
MARYLAND CATTLE SHOW, NO. 3. 
The Agricultural Exnibition held last week, 

at Easton, in Talbot County, of this State, agree- 
ably to preyious notice, was highly creditable in 
all particulars, to the Farmers ; and also, to their 
honour be it spoken, tothe Farmer’s wives in 
that section of the state. An account of what 


transpired, sufficiently detailed and accurate for 


general purposes, has already appeared in the 
newspapers ; and we should be content to adopt 
it, were it not incumbent upon us to record, for 
future reference, the Official Reports, which 
will, without doubt, be soon prepared for publi- 
cation. 

It was a matter of regret that a greater num- 
ber of Farmers was not present, from this shore ; 
but we can assure them that the loss was their’s, 
for every thing seemed to conspire, to entertain 
and gratify those who went. ‘To most of them the 
face of the country was new and singular ; the sea- 
son of itself was delightful, and the Practical Far- 
mers attending very numerous, and of the high- 
est respectability. The exhibition was highly 

romising in every department ; the samples of 
Butter exquisitely nice in appearance and quali- 
ty, the specimens of Domestic Manufactures, 
roperly so called, varied and beautiful of their 


Bind, and the several species of live stock, col- 
lected with little time for preparation, fully jus- 
tified all reasonable expectation. 

To gentlemen in attendance from a distance, 
the hospitality of Talbot, was extended with cha- 
racteristic bounteousness and elegance, and the 
only mortification experienced wasfrom the want 


of time to enjoy it more extensively. Whilst 
some of us yielded to previous engagements, to 
visit the hospitable mansions of the Goldsbo- 
roughs, the Hammonds, the Tilghmans, &c. o- 


thers embraced this opportunity of seeing the ce-| 


lebrated Wye House Estate—the splendid proper- 
ty of Col. Lloyd, of the U.S. Senate, who had the 
rare satisfaction to entertain in the country, three 
other eminent members of that body, with a nu- 
merous company of friends and respectable guests 
from different states. 


We shall here anticipate the official account| 
of the proceedings of the Society, so far only as/ 


to state that, James Howard, Esq. was unani- 

mously elected secretary for this Shore, in 
lace of his much lamented brother, the late 
en. John E. Howard, Jr. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY, 


White wheat, $1 27 to 1 32—Red do., $1 18 to 
1 28—Rye, 70 to 75 cts—Corn, 62 to 65 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 38 cts—Flour, best white wheat, 
$7 50—Superfine, $6 124—Fine, $5 75, Wharf 
ices—Beans, $1 25 to 1 374—Peas, black 
eyed, 70 to 75 cts.—Clover seed, 9 to $10—Whis- 
key, from the wagons, 35 to 36 cts.—Apple bran- 
dy, 30 to 82 cts.—Peach do., 70 to 75 cts —Her- 
No. 1, $3 624—No. 2, $3 374—Shad, 
.No, 1, none—No. 2, $6—Bacon, round, $10 to 
nu cwt. 
land Tobacco cuntinues very dull—pri- 


With a feeling in which pleasure and pride are 
blended, acknowledges the receipt of a number 
of orders from his friends for supplies of his 
MALT BRANDY, in anticipation of the means 
now adopted, to furnish the public with an ex 
tended chance of testing the quality of this liquor. 
He assures those who have thus confided in Ais 
recommendation, who have not been furnished, 
they shall not be disappointed. 

For the accommodation of such as have been 
more cantious, wishing to “taste and try,” the 
MALT BRANDY is now for sale in different 
convenient sections of the city, by the following 
persons, proprietors of public houses and liquor 
stores, viz. Messrs. Richard Denovan, W. J. Al- 
cock, Lexington street—A. Hussey, Howard st.— 
C. W. M’Clean, Cugle, T. A. Norris, Barnum, 
J. Wilson, Ross, Baltimore st.—G. W. & H. Mil- 
ler, Chapman, M’Kenley, opposite Marsh Mar- 
ket, Jas. C. Maguaran, Court-House Hotel—Wil- 
liamson, Fountain Inn—Sinners’ Hotel, Water st. 


Light street wharf—M’Keldin, Pratt street—J. 
Ramsay, B. Wilson, James M’Donnell, Keller’s 
Hotel, Fell’s Point. 


—Escaville, Exchange Coffee House—J. Hanna,’ 


change, at Baltimore, on Monday the 25th of No- 
vember, 
A Tract of Land, lying North and South of the 
Baltimore and Frederick Town turnpike road 
near the 5th mile stone; it is composed of several 
racts or parts of tracts, containing upwards of 
three hundred acres, about eighty acresare in wood 
the residue, or a great part thereof, in'grass. It 
is believed that there is not a tract of land of the 
same extent, within six miles of Baltimore, its 
equal in fertility, andnone better adapted to plas- 
ter. The land adjoins Mr. Skinner’s farm Bo- 
vally, and would form, if united, a very fine es 
tate. ‘lhe buildings are, a house onthe north 
side of the road, suitable for a manager, and on 
the south side there is a small tenement that has 
hitherto been occupied by the labourers employed 
ow the farm, and near to which there isa very 
extensive and well arranged barn, built within 
a few years past. A stream passes through the 
meadow ; it is said that on it there is a seat 
and fall suitable for a country mill. Those whe 
may desire to purchase a market or grazing 
farm near Baltimore, may not in twenty years 
find one in every respect so desirable. 

Upon the authority of the late manager, it is 





As to the pleasantness which it may dispense, 
asa mere beverage, the Malt Brandy is offered 
as an elegant and ample substitute for Cognac; but 
it is confidently asserted, that in more essen- 
tial and important properties, as attributed to it, 
and as delineated in a former advertisement, it 


lysis can maintain. Its extreme purity and mel- 
lowness will be declared by the pleasing and /e- 
culiar* character of its effects; and in these re- 
spects it will not suffer in comparison with any 
other first rate liquor. 

After the public fairly estimate its merits, 
such as can command a choice, will, surely, so. 
far respect comfort and health, as to abstain from 
the use ofthe ordinary run of whiskey, frequently 
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stated that upwards of five hundred dollars have 
|been received for grazing alone, between har- 
ivest and Christmas. The land is generally well 
jenclosed by a good post and rail fence. 

A plat of the whole tract indicating the situa- 
tion of the wood, its extent, &c. &c, can be 


contends for superiority, which a scientific ana-! : 
ids f if Ys seen by a reference to the undersigned. The 


terms of sale are one-fifth cash or City Bank 
iStock, or a sixty days note, satisfactorily en- 
\dorsed, payable as aforesaid. The residue at 12, 
18 and 24 months, with interest on notes in like 
‘manner endorsed. Should not this property be 
sold on the day and manner herein contemplated, 
it will afterwards be disposed of at private sale, 


JOHN B. MORRIS. 


the product of corn ; which, when new, is calcu- 
lated to corrode and eat out the jnterior of the 
most sturdy system. 

Of 7 rench Brandies nearly the same may be 
said ; for few constitutions can contend against 7 
their heavy astringency, combined with the dele- A thorough bred Alderney Bull, MARK AN. 
terious consequences of their corrosive power— ONY—price $200. 
|when there is an indulgence in their constant use. Twolarge Mares, half blooded, one four, the other 
|Certainly no individual can be willing to sap the five years old, warranted sound and to work 

well—both are believed to be in foal by Tucka- 


b=" 


Valuable Live Stock for sale 


by the Editor of the American Farmer. 





‘stamina of his existence, when in his power to! 


/nurture and promote health and prolong life ! 

Such substantial materials as malted barley and 
wheat and rye, are entitled to, and should com 
‘mand a preference over the slender commodity 
\of which Cognac Brandy is the product. Dis- 
tinct from the demands of patriotism and national 
consideration, it is fearlessly submitted to the 
public ; not dreading even the most severe scru- 
tiny and cavil of foreign prejudice ! 

Deters for the pipe, barrel, half barrel or de- 
mijohn, will be received by W. Pechin, personal- 
ly, or through the medium of the post office. 

Any brandy delivered not giving complete sa- 
tisfaction, may be returned, 

i> * The term “ peculiar” would, indeed, be 


could be safely made, to ajustly celebrated modern 
hublication, for the character given of the root, 
which constitutes the important CoGnac flavoring 
and coloring principle of the Malt Brandy. 
PiItGRim’s CHOICE, 
Baltimore County, Aug’ 5—8. 


ee 
A Grazing or Market FARA, 
FOR SALE. 





hoe. The price of these mares is $80 for ei- 

ther, or $150 for the two. 

A young mare Mule of last spring—well grown, 
of bay colour—price $40. 

Some Pigs of the Parkinson, Bedford and Suffolk 
breeds—price of these $6, with pen, feed, &c. 
for a voyage. 

A few valuable Sheep, of the Bakewell breed, 
from the celebrated stock of John Barney, of 
Delaware. 

The following animals are also offered for sale, 
by .a gentleman within two miles of Baltimore, 
at the specified rates. For further particulars, 
reference may be had to the Editor of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. 





rendered interestingly emphatical, if a reference One 3 years old half blooded Alderney Cow, got 


by the old imported bull, and with calf by Geo. 
oward’s imported Alderney—price $50. 

Two half blooded Alderney Heifers, by M‘Kim’s 
Alderney bull, 1 year old last June, and now 
ready for the bull—price, for each, $30. 

A number of half blooded Bakewell Ewes—say 
25 or more—2 years old, $5 each. 

A Filly Coit, one year old last June, by old Top 
Gallant, price $40. 





The Stockholders in the City Bank of — 





ces have not varied for several weeks past. 


more are especially advertised that there wi 
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No. 35.—Vou. 4. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


—— 


We have just received the following account 
of proceedings had at the last meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarle ; and we 
hasten to lay before our readers, the plan which 
has been devised by that Society, for the estab- 
lishment of a Rracécany ae iw > of AGRICUL- 
TURE in the University of Virginia. ‘ 
was to have been expected that aSOCIETY 
which boasts of its Barbours, Randolphs, Cockes, 
Divers, Minors, and others—withPresident Madi- 
son at its head, would do something worthy of 
themselves and the great objects of their asso- 
ciation ; accordingly we find that classic scholar 
and profound statesman, who from his earliest 
years, has devoted to his country’s service, the 
energies of a great mind, has now been invited by 
his neighbours to put forth the weight of his name 
and opinions, in support of a most noble project. 
Well may this people glory in their Institutions, 
which give facile opportunities for the fullest 
developement and best use of talents bestowed 
by the Creator upon rising generations; reserv- 
ing at the same time, the disinterested and be- 
nevolent efforts of all who survive the fiery or- 
deal of the public service ; and how appropriate- 
ly do these tried sages employ their time, when 
they exert their persuasive influence, in fur- 
therance of social projects, wisely calculated 
to improve our own country—to augment the 
glory of this age, and the happiness of posterity. 

This appeal to the people of Virginia, will we 
doubt not, be suitably answered by the acts of 
her citizens ; one and all of Rr es will feel io 
be their duty, and find it a pleasure to assist the 
illustrious Sistas in placing AGRICUL- 
TURE, “the mother of all the ARTS and SCI- 
ENCES on the pre-eminent ground which she 
deserves to occupy.” May success attend this en- 
terprise of Virginia, and her sister states reap 
the benefit of her bright example. 

Edit. Am. Farm. 








Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marie, Va. 
MONDAY, OCT. 7, 1822. 
Officers elected to serve for one year. 


JAMES MADISON, President. 

TH. M. RANDOLPH, Ist Vice President. 
JAMES BARBOUR, 27d Vice President. 
NIMR BRAMHAM, Treasurer. 
PETER MINOR, Secretary 

TH. W. MAURY, -4sst. Secretary. 


COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
James Barbour, Th. M. Randolph, Th. G. Wat- 
kins, Wm. D. Meriwether, and Peter Minor. 
COMMITTEE OF ACCOMPTS. 
Thos, Eston Randolph, Dabney Minor, and John 
Winn. 

A communication from Wm. H. Meriwether, 
‘onthe employment of Overseers,’ was read. 

Col. BRAMHAM presented, in the name of John 
S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, a small bag of 
wheat and some beans of different kinds, brought 
from the Pacific Ocean by Capt. Ridgely of the 
frigate Constellation—whereupon, Resolved, that 
the Society’s thanks be presented to Mr. Skinner, 
and that the said seeds be left in the care of Col. 
Bramham for distribution. 

, On the motion of Dr. Franx Carr, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this Society hold in just estima- 
tion the important benefits which the agricultu- 
tal interest of our country have derived from the 
introduction among us of the system of horizon- 
ial ploughing. 
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Randolph, Governor of this commonwealth, 
to whom our agricultar? is indebted for the above 
improvement, a piece of plate with an appropri- 
ate device and inscription ; and that the said com- 
mittee be authorised to draw on the Treasurer 
for the sam of thirty dollars for the purpose of 
carrying this Resolution into effect. 

On motion of Gen. Joun H. Cocke, the follow- 
ing Preamble and Resolutions, were adopted :— 

HEREAS, the establishment of a Professor- 
ship of Agriculture, in one of the principal semi- 
naries of learning in this State, is a measure emi- 
nently calculated to hasten and perpetuate the 
march of agricultural improvement, already so 
happily commenced ; And whereas, there are 
grounds to believe that such an institution may 
be incorporated into the University of Virginia, 
a position at once most advantageous and conve- 
nient to every part of the State: And whereas 
this Society could not make an appropriation of 
its funds more conducive to the permanent at- 
tainment of the primary objects of its institution 
—and as it is reasonable to expect that all the 
Agricultural Societies, the Farmers and Planters 
generally, will cheerfully contribute to an Estab - 
lishment of such universal interest—Therefore 
Resolved, That one thousand dollars of the sum 
now in the hands of the Treasurer of this Society, 
be appropriated to the establishment of a Fund. 
the profits of which shall go to the support of a 
Professorship of Agriculture at the University of 
Virginia. 
Resolved, For the furtherance of this design, 
that the President be requested to prepare an ad- 
dress to the other Agricultural Societies of this 
State, requesting their co-operation in this scheme 
—and further to promote the same object, and in- 
crease the said fund, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to solicit donations not to exceed one dol- 
lar from individuals in every part of this Com- 
monwealth. 
Resolved, That the aforesaid appropriation, to- 
gether with all that may accrue under the fore- 
going Resolutions, be loaned to individuals on 
good personal security, or to corporate Bodies ; 
and that when the sum loaned to any one indivi- 
dual shall amount to one thousand dellars or up- 
wards, landed security shall be required: That 
the interest shall be payable semi-annually, and 
shall be re-invested, until the yearly profits of 
the Fund shall be sufficient to afford an income 
equal at least to a Professorship in the Univer-| 
sity. 
Resolved, That the funds above referred to, 
together with donations of books, and property 
of any other description, be with the permission 
of the Legislature, transferred to the Rector and 
Visitors of the University in their corporate ca- 
pacity. 
( Extract from the minutes. ) 
P. MINOR, Sec’ry. 


In pursuance of the above resolutions, the fol- 
lowing letter has been addressed to the Presi- 
dents of the Agricultural Societies in the state of 
Virginia. 
To the President of the Agricultural Society of ~, 
October 21st, 1822. 
SIR, 
The enclosed Resolutions of the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarle, explain the wish of the 
Society to provide for Agriculture the advantage 
of a Professorship, to be incorporated in the 
University of Virginia ; the means proposed for 
making the provision ; and the hope entertained 
of a- general co-operation in the scheme. 
The present seems to be an important crisis in 
the Agriculture of Virginia. The portions of her 
soil first brought into cultivation, have, for the 


= to procure and present to Col. Thomas 
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without being repaired by a melicrating system 
of husbandry ; and much of what remains in forest 
amd can be spared from the demands of fuel and 
other rural wants, will need improvement, on the 
first introduction of the plough. 

These truths are now sufficiently imprest-d on 
the public attention ; and have led to the estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural Societies among us, 
which are so laudably promoting the work of 
reform. 

As a further means of advancing the great ob- 
ject, it has occurred to the Albemarle Society, 
that a distinct Professorship in the University of 
the State, if sanctioned by the proper authority, 
might be advantageously appropriated to the im 
struction of such as might attend, in the theory 
and practice of rural economy, in its several 
branches. 

To the due suc¢ess of agriculture, as of other 
arts, theory and practice are both requisite.— 
They always reflect light on each other. If the 
former, without the test of the latter, be a vain 
science ; the latter without the enlightened pres 
cepts of the former, is generally enslaved to an- 
cient modes, however erreneous, or is at best but 
too tardy and partial in adopting salutary chang- 
es. Inno instance, perhaps, is habit more un- 
yielding, or irrational practice more ae 
than among those who cultivate the earth. An 
this is the more to be lamented, as agriculture 
is still so far below the attainments to which it 
may fairly aspire. 

A professorship of agriculture might derive spe- 
cial advantage from the lights thrown out from the 
chair of Chemistry inthat Institution. Thisscience 
is every day penetrating some of the hidden laws 
of nature, and tracing the useful purposes to 
which they may be made subservient. Agricul- 
ture is a field on which it has already begun to 
shed its rays, and on which it promises to do 
much towards unveiling the processes of nature 
to which the principles of agriculture are re- 
lated. The professional lectures on chemistry, 
which are to embrace meget ape sg could not 
fail to be auxiliary to a professorship having leg- 
sons on agriculture for its essential charge. 

The fund contemplated for the support of such 
a professorship, is to consist of a sum drawn 
from unexpended subscriptions, from special do- 
nations, and from a diffusive contribution not ex- 
ceeding a dollar from an individual. It is hoped, 
that for a purpose of such general utility, the 
number of contributors will more than make up 
for the smallness of the respective sums; and 
that with the other resources, means may be ga- 
thered not only adequate to the immediate views 
entertained ; but justifying an enlargement of 
them. 

Should this prove to be the case, it will be an 
improvement of the plan of agricultural instruc- 
tien, to provide aud place under the superintes- 
dance of the Professor, a smaH farm in the vi- 
cinage, to be cultivated, partly asa pattern farm 
illustrating practically a system at once profita- 
ble and improving, partly as an experimental 
farm, not only bringing to the test new modes of 
culture and management, but introducing new 
plants and animals deemed worthy’ of experi- 
ment. In obtaining these, aid might be found in 
the patriotic attention of the public and private 
Naval Commanders, in their visits to foreign coun- 
tries ; and it might well happen that occasional 
success in rearing new species or varieties, of 
peculiar value, would yield in seeds and stocks, 
a profit defraying the expenses incurred on this 
head. : 

A farm exhibiting an instructive model, ob- 
served as it would be by occasional visitors, and 
understood as it would be in its principles and 
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the subject of agriculture, and to cherish that 
spirit of imitation and emulation, which is the 
source of improvement in every art and enter- 
prize. 

You will oblige, Sir, the Socicty of Albemarle, 
by laying this communication before that over 
which you preside ; and by transmitting its senti- 
mentsthereon ; which will afford particular plea- 
sure, if they should accord with the views of this 
Society, and promise so valuable a co-operation 
in carrying them into effect. 

By order of the Society, 
JAMES MADISON, Pres’t. 
—= 0. 
OBSERVATIONS, &c.—OLIVES, GRAPES, 
WOOL AND SILK. 

We have just received the following Tract 
from its worthy author, whose benevolent feel- 
ings and intelligent mind, impel him frequently 
to exert his talents for the benefit of Society. To 
improve the condition of his fellow beings, to 
exalt their character and augment the sum of 
human happiness, are the high objects of his 
constant Hf generous solicitude. 

Ldit. Am. Farmer. 


Observations by A Member of the Board of Pub- 
tic Works of Suuth Carolina, suggested by re- 
cent events, resfiecting a change of POPULA- 
TION and cultivation or production of new 
objects of industry, such as OLivEs, GRAPES, 
Woot and SILK, furticularly in paris of that 
State. 

It has frequently been asserted, and probably 
with truth, that slavery is an obstacle to im- 
provements and to the increase of the white po- 
pulation. The late distressing events in Charles- 
ton prove that it certainly is attended with con- 
siderable danger. 

Very few persons in the Southern, as well as in 
the Northern states look upon it in any other light 
than as a great evil entailed upon us by our an- 
cestors, and, like hereditary diseases of the hu- 
man body, the cure is extremely difficult, and 
all that can be done with comparative facility is 
to administer pailiatives. Some means at this 
time seem necessary to be adopted to check the 
growing evil, whether it is intended ever to sup- 
press slavery totally, or merely to modify it so as 
to correct in a great degree the worst effects of 
jt and prevent, if possible, the recurrence of the 
late disturbances. It is not intended here to dis- 
cuss the subject of slavery ; but, taking the pre- 
gent situation of things as we find them, the 

ion is, what is best to be done consistently 
with humanity towards our slaves, and our duty 

to ourselves and posterity ? ii 
In order to answer this question, it will be ne- 

cessary to take a brief view of the present state 

of things, considering at the same time the pro- 
bable causes that led to the evil complained of. 

There is not the smallest doubt that the con- 
dition of our slaves has been very greatly and 
progressively ameliorated since the revolutiona- 
ry war. The spirit of philanthropy which has 
been more generally diffused with education, 
know]: and milder manners, joined particu- 
larly to self interest of the owners of slaves, 
have availed much. The introduction of labour- 
saving machinery has rendered the labour of the 
slaves much lighter than formerly, beside which 
are better fed, better clothed and treated less 
harshly. If we compare the situation of our slaves 
with that of the labouring class of other coun- 
tries, the former will be found, most undoubted- 
ly, to considerably the advantage. What- 
ever be the dearth of provisions, clothing, fuel, 
k&e. are sure to be abundantly supplied.— 
y are sick, they have always goed me- 
dital attendance ; they have no uneasiness con- 








when disabled by disease, infirmities or old age, 
they are certain of their usual =e without 
ever being under the necessity of recurring to 


above their power, and it is not uncommon to see 
them return home after having, finished their 
day’s work at 1 or 2 o’clock, and frequently even 
earlier than this. There are few or no instances 
of this among the poor class in Europe. The 
slave having finished his task is perfectly master 
of his own time: he sleeps, or he works in 
the ground allowed him for a garden, by which 
means he is enabled to procure a few articles of 
comfort. But whether he sleeps or works for 
himself, his mind is absolutely free from any 


mendicity. Their work is usually light, never} 


cerning the bringing up of their children, and|not be well for our legislature to prevent the 


increase of their number by obliging all slaves 
who hereafter shall acquire their freedom, by 
any means whatsoever, to leave the state? 
Among the several means that suggest them- 
selves to us, none seem so well calculated to an- 
swerthe end in view as those by which the white 
population would be considerably augmented. — 
This, however, requires some exertions on our 
part and some money judiciously expended ; for 
as the tide of emigration from Europe does not 
set this way, it is necessary to give it a direc- 
iton. As for emigration from other states to this, 
we conceive it not so desirable as that from Eu- 
rope, because, by it, we would gain population 
at the expense of our neighbours, and that by 


kind of trouble either for the present or the fu-|the other, not only the increase of population of 
ture, for himself or for his children. In short}this state would be effected, but also that of the 
he is fully satisfied that happen what may, he| United States. Neither would emigration from 
will be supplied with food and raiment, and he is/other states favor the plan here to be developed ; 
never in danger of seeing the constable seize his| besides, we have not for the inhabitants of other 
bed for house rent, &c. Notwithstanding all this,| states, except mechanics, inducements to emigra- 
we admit that slavery is far from being desira-|tion equal to those offered by the rich soil of the 
ble, either for the slave or the master: Apathy,}Western country. 
indolence, and want of energy and industry are} All writers on political economy agree in one 
alike, generaliy, the portion of both. Our house|particular which, it is presumed, no one will dis- 
servants lead still an easier life. Their number)pute, and that is, that the power and wealth of 
is such in every family that each of them has/states is always in proportion to their effective 
but little to do, and here, perhaps lies a great|/population. Therefore the great object of gov; 
part of the evil. Town slaves, whether me-/ernments is, or ought to be to promote the popu- 
chanics, or house servants, are always very well/lation of their country in proportion to its ter- 
fed and well clothed. They are selected from |ritorial extent and resources, by introducing eve- 
among the most intelligent, and, by the misplaced |ry article of culture, commerce or industry, suit- 
indulgence of masters, many have been allowed tojable for them, that the people may be industri- 
learn to read and write. it is among these idle|ous, honest and happy, as well as numerous. We 
pampered fellows that we must ever expect to/have here an uncommon inducement for endea- 
find discontent, and it is a well known fact that/vouring to produce such a state of things, and it 
all the blacks concerned in the late attempt at an|is that were our state thickly inhabited by an in- 
insurrection belonged to very indulgent masters, |dustrious classof white people, ourslaves would ne} 
and were, almost without exception, fully in the}ver think of making any attempt at an insurrec- 
enjoyment of their master’s confidence. any of/tion, Besides this, if it should ever be thought 
them were, or pretended to be, very religious,}advisable to suppress slavery entirely and send 
and several were preachers. In the revolutionjaway the emancipated blacks to where they 
of St. Domingo, it is almost without an excep-|might be independent and happy, if they would be 
tion also, that the most indulgent masters were jindustrious, we should have a population of whites 
the first sacrificed. Severe masters kept their|ready to spread itself on our richer lands, 
slaves at work on tbe plantations a very long} Supposing the state of South Carolina to con- 
time after that country was in a state of re-jtain sixteen millions of acres, (accuracy is not 
bellion and the negroes had been declared free|here essential) it is thought that nearly one half of 
by the French government. it is pine barrens, sand-hills and other pine lands 
From these indisputable facts it would appearjamounting therefore to about eight millions, out 
that great severity is the surest means of keep-jof which ought to be deducted about three mil- 
ing slaves in due subjection. But God forbid that/lions for the water courses and our rich swamp 
such a plan be adopted! Humanity forbids it,}/lands bordering on them, and a sm antity 
and when we have recourse to severe punish-jof pine land of a better quality, which is pre- 
ments, it ought to be only in obedience to the/sumed to be a full allowance. There remains 
commands of the most imperious necessity. then an extent of five millions of acres of pine 
Another great cause of discontent among the/barrens and sand-hills, which support at pre» 
slaves in towns, and which it becomes our duty/sent but a very scanty population of such in- 
to remedy, is that many mechanics and others/efficient people, with some few exceptions, 
hire their own time from their owners. If they/that it may not be considered as adding in 
are intelligent and industrious, they undertake/|the least to the wealth or power of the state — 
work on their own account, by which they make|The land itself is considered as of little or no va- 
a great deal of money which they spend as they /lue in its present state. Is this vast tract of coun- 
please, and by that means, create a great degree/try really of no value? and is it not capable of use- 


of jealousy among the others who are not allow- 
ed similar privileges. If they are vicious and ill 
disposed, it puts it in their power to doa great 
deal of mischief. Another source of disquiet a- 
mong the slaves, one which perhaps justice and 
equity prevents our remedying; or which at east 
cannot be remedied but on the plea of expedien- 
cy and the great law of nature, self-preservation, 
is the great number of free negroes and other co- 
loured people who live among us. Some few of 
them are honest and respectable, but the great- 
est number are otherwise. Their mixing with 
our slaves renders them rous by their coun- 
sels and the example of idle or dissolut 
Would 


lives which many of them lead. it 





ful productions and of supporting a more numer- 
ous and better class of people? This is what we 
are going to examine. 

In what precedes let it not be imagined that 
we intend to cast indiscriminately any censure on 
all the inhabitants of the sand hills. We know 
of some exceptions of honest and industrious 
people, which serve to prove that their lands 
have some value, as some of them live decently 
and raise numerous children; and, were they 
taught the raising of productions better adapted 
to their soil, might be in comparative affluence. 

Four different articles of first rate importance 
might be raised, it is presumed, in this tract of 
try, viz: Olive oil, wool, silk, and wine. 
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The Olive Tree is png ome: not to thrive well at 
aconsiderable distance from the sea ; but it does 
not require a rich soil, and it is probable would 

w and thrive in the pine barrens in the lower 
art of the state. Particular and convenient spots 
of these lands might be selected for the purpose 
of making the experiment with great probability 
of success. The writer of this, for want of ex- 
perience, can say nothing positive on the subject, 
except from what he has seen in countries where 
the olive is cultivated most successfully, and the 
writings of eminent authors. The celebrated 
writer on agriculture, the 4bse Rosier, says: 
“ The choice of soil is in general very indifferent 
“for the olive tree, since we see it grow and 
“succeed well in sandy, stoney, gravelly, and 
“ also in volcanic soils; it is even in those soils 
“ that it yields the finest oil,” &c. Is it not worth 
while to make some attempts at introducing the 
culture of so valuable atree ? Our most eminent 
statesmen have recommended it. 

There is no kind of doubt but SHEEP woulddo 
well in this country, and the great demand for 
wool, particularly of the finest quality for the 
manufactures in the Northern States, gives us 
the greatest encouragement to raise this most 
invaluable animal as an article of commerce, the 
earcases of which would also be a most valua- 
ble addition to our meat markets. Many objec- 
tions have been raised against the rearing of 
sheep, and those who have tried it have suc- 
ceeded but imperfectly. It cannot be denied that 
sheep, like any other domestic animal, cannot 
be raised to advantage without having some care 
and attention paid to them ; but the expense at- 
tending on these cares will probably always ex- 
ceed the proceeds, so long as we keep them in 
such small numbers as has been done heretofore in 
this count We find in the invaluable corres- 
pondence of Gen. Washington with Arthur Young 
and Sir John Sinclair, among others, the follow- 
ing observations: ‘* Wolves are named as a mo- 
“tive for not keeping shetp ; surely they cannot 
“be serious who urge it. They abound all over 
“ Europe, in France and Spain, among the great- 
“est flocks in the world ; and no wolf could get 
“jnto my sheep houses, or at least I may. say, 
“that nothing is so easy as tokeep him out, even 
“ofa yard. Dogsare also an enemy; but Ame- 
“rica surely has laws, as well as we, that make 
“ every man answerable for the mischief done 
“by his dog. By night, if secure from wolves 
“they are secure from dogs; and by day, shep- 
‘herds may have loaded fire arms to kill all 
“that approach. While they are kept by 
“scores, such objections may hold good ; but when 
“by hundreds and thousands, they must vanish.” 
It is very evident that so timid an animal as the 
sheep must always be protected against its ene- 
mies, and that a fair experiment can never be 
made with them unless it is with a number com- 
petent to defray the expense of a shepherd. A 
shepherd with a pair of dogs, it is believed could 
be easily procured from Europe and kept here 
at avery small expense ; as the wages of such a 
man are there very trifling.. Hundreds of exten- 
sive flocks would find abundant and wholesome 
pastures in our sand-hills, and a sufficiency of 
cow-peas, &c. might easily be raised for their 

~wintering. 

This object, it is true would not directly tend 
toincrease much our population, as very few per- 
sons are sufficient fora great number of sheep; but 
by adding considerably to our wealth and means 

subsistence, would promote the intended object. 

SILK is the next object to be considered. The 
mulberry tree, on which the silk worm feeds, is 
found to grow spontaneously all over the state, in 
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berry tree grows very well here, as the writer 
of this can prove by ocular demonstration, having 
upwards of one hundred of them. The climate 
is very suitable.for the tree as well as for the 
worm, and our sand-hills are eminently calculat- 
ed to raise great quantities of silk of the best 
quality ; fer it is found that, as the olive oil is of 
a superior quality when raised on a poor sandy 
soil, so isthe silk produced from worms on the 
leaves of the mulberry tree that grows on a poor 
soil, found to be of the finest quality. A refer- 
ence to the anthor already quoted, “ the Abbe Ro- 
sier,” will prove this satisfactorily. 

It is to be observed that the raising of silk is 
‘very little or uo obstacle to the cultivation of 
‘any thing else; for the life of the worm is-only 
,of 4 to6 weeks, when the crop is completely ob- 
tained, and attention may then be turned to any 
thingelse. To cultivate this valuable article wit 
advantage, it would perhaps be indispensable to 

rocure a few individuals from the South of 

‘rance or from Italy, who, for this object, joined 
to some other, might be suitably settled in 
our sand-hills. The growing disposition for 
manufactures in the Northern states indicates to 
us what we ought to do to supply them with the 
raw materials they want. very effort of this 
kind tends to cement the bonds of our union, and 
this consideration, independent of any other, ought 
to induce us to avail ourselves of all the advan- 
tages which our soil and climate offer to our fra- 
triotism, as well as to our industry. 

That silk can be raised in this country cannot 
admit of a doubt ; for it has repeatedly been raised 
in a small way, and many of us may remember a 
worthy member of the Legislature from Abbe- 
ville wearing in Columbia during the last war, 
silk homespun clothes, It is not within our reach 
at this moment to ascertain the amount of silk 
raised in other countries, either in quantity of sub- 
stance or in its value in money ; but we know it is 
very great, and it is undoubtedly a considerable 
source of wealth wherever it is raised in quanti- 
ties, by affording employment for many poor peo- 
ple and furnishing materials for the richest ma- 
nufactures, 

The next and last object of culture recom- 
mended for our sandy lands, and probably the 
most important in every respect, is the GRAPE. 
Colonel John L. Sullivan, ‘n his very valuable 
little essay on the “ principles of political eco- 
“nomy applicable to the public works, com- 
“‘merce and finance of South-Carolina,” says, 
(page 8 ;) “ The Southern states, whenever it is 
“* for their advantage, will supply the rest of the 
** states (besides their present staples,) with all 
“the sugar, oi/ and wine, they may require.— 
““A report of the secretary of the treasury, a 
“few years ago, estimates the value imported in 
“one year, to have been, in wine, eight millions 
“ of dollars, in spirits, eight millions,’’ &c. and (in 
page 21,) ‘* Those extensive tracts of sandy soil 
“*may be found congenial to the vine, and Like 
“ the same soils in the South of Eurofie, where 
“ health reigns perennial, yield those mild tonic 
“wines so friendly to health, temperance and piros- 
“‘ herity.” Many other writers have expressed 
the same opinion, and it is a matter of surprise 
that the experiment has never been fully made. 
The writer has‘no doubt, from the attention he 
has, for some years past, paid to this object, that 
an experiment properly and fully made would 
be attended with complete success. 

That Grapes will grow in our sand-hills is 
to be inferred from the following considerations : 
Ist. They do well in similar soils in Europe and 
other countries, 2nd. 
with native grape vines, some of which may 





our sand-hills as well as on the rich banks of our be. usefully cultivated——3rd. The cultivated 


rivers. The imported seed of the European mul- 





wine is found to thrive well ; not to grow with 
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Our sand-hills abound, 
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that injurious luxufiance experienced in richer 
soils, which is probably one of the causes of the 
rot. 4th. The climate is similar to those known 
to produce the best wines, indeed it would be 
avery strange case (were it a fact) if the vine 
could not be made to succeed here. It is found 
to do well in all countries in similar latitudes, e?- 
ther North or South. Europe, Asia, Africa and 
South America produce wines, and why not South 
Carolina? It will be objected, perhaps, that tite 
soil of our upper districts is better suited to the 
different articles of culture here proposed ; but 
besides its being very doubtful, the intended ob- 
ject would not be answered. We certainly do 
not wish to discourage the introducing of any 
new culture in the upper districts; but we must 
keep in mind that the great object is to give value 
to an extensive tract of country which at present 
possesses none ; increase the population, wealth 
and importance of the state bv adapting different 
articles of culture to the different kinds of soil 
suited to them, and particularly in those soilg 
that are not probably suited to the production of 
any thing else that has as yet been discovered. 
ith such prospects as are here exhibited, 
shall we not make an attempt that promises such 
vast resources, and advantages of every kind? 
The culture of the grape requires, or rather ad- 
mits of a dense population. It has a tendency to 
diminish the practice of intoxication, by furnish- 
ing a lighter beverage for the working class of 
people ; and the advantages of habits of temper- 
ance and sobriety are incalculable. By it a vast 
extent of country, now of no value, would rival 
in products some of our best lands. Who can 
‘foretell the value of these lands? Similar ones 
in other countries,when under thisinvaluable cul- 
,ture are, sold at enormous prices. What advan- 
\tages in a political point of view! Nearly five 
millions of acres of land now unproductive and 
‘uninhabited, after a few years, bearing nearly the 
same prices as some our most valuable lands, and 
thickly settled by a hardy, industrious and ho- 
nest people. What a source of revenue to the 
state, and what an efficient force for the defence 
and protection of the country? If we do not a- 
dopt measures tending to obtain some such ends, 
how can this state keep face with the progress of 
the other states in frofiulation and homer? 4 

It is not intended here to induce a belief that _ 
every spot of these five millions of acres is suit- 
able for grape vines. It is not so, nor is it desira- 
ble that it should be so. A considerable propor- 
tion must be cultivated in corn, peas, potatoes, &&c. 
by the vine dresser himself for his support and that 
of his family. A considerable part of thisland will 
probably never be in a state of cultivation ; but it 
will answer for sheep-walks, pasturage for cat- 
tle, timber for building, fuel, &c. Admitting even 
that the population in this tract of country should 
not exceed, on an average, one person for every 
fifty acres, still it would form a population of one 
hundred thousand ; but it is susceptible of main- 
taining many more, probably one family or more 
on every fifty acres. This country being settled 
by persons accustomed to labour and industry, in 
the collection of manures, and encouraged by the 
example of abler cultivators, would.soon change 
the face of the country and render it comparative- 
ly fertile. 

That emigration from Europe which is natur- 
ally directed to the Northern and Western states, 
may be partly diverted to this by offering ad- 
vantages to emigrants. Almost any numbers of 
cultivators of the vine may be procured from 
different parts of France by defraying the ex- 
penses of their voyage, and by the promise of a 
certain - quanbity of land to each individual or fa- 
mily, after having worked a small number of 
anid for the inrporter, or for him who would give 
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them their lands, with the necessary means of 
@orming each his settlement. Besides the cul- 
tivation of the vine, they would raise their own 
rovisions, so as to be as independent as practica- 
le. . 
A question here naturally occurs, which is: 
What will be the expense of forming such ar 
establishment? This is, perhaps, not the pro- 
per place to enter into more of the many details 
of the plan; but the expense would necessarily 
end on the number of families first brought in, 
and this to be sufficient to make a very full ex- 
periment, need not be considerable; but, how- 
ever the plan is carried into execution, It must 
be the work of time and of the efforts of disin- 
terested patriotism or legislative assistance. A 
small number of families having been thus brought 
and settled ; they would undoubtedly invite their 
friends to join them, and, in the course of time, 
when their successes could no longer be doubt- 
ed, persons having capital to enable them to emt- 
rate at their own expense, purchase land and 
orm settlements, would come and add to the 
number as well as to the stock of industry and 
wealth of the state. Thousands of poor people in 
France, Germany, &c. whose industry, hard la- 
bour and the strictest economy can scarcely af- 
ford them the means of supporting life, would 
be happy to come here, and even supposing, 
{which is very improbable,) that they could not 
succeed in raising the vine to advantage; they 
would still be better off than in their own coun- 
try, where they have no prospect of ever ac- 
quiring an inch of yet S Here by their la- 
bour, they would be certain of their support, 
they would enjoy tranquillity and freedom, of 
which they can have no hope in Europe. They 
would be here in a country as healthy as any 
ot on earth; for this is most undoubtedly the 
character of our sand-hills. Therefore, even in 


per editors, but retired from the political arena 
and the perplexities and arduous duties of editor 
of a public journal, to enjoy retirement, peace 
and pleasure in the cultivation of his ample 
fields. As an agriculturist he is justly entitled 
to be ranked among the most useful of that va- 
luable class of citizens. The county of Albany 
owes much to his spirited exertions, and his ex- 
ample in promoting the interests of agriculture. 
His farm, situated a few miles from the city of 
Albany, which when purchased by him a few 
years since, was merely waste land, and hardly 
considered worth cultivating, has become under 
his management and indefatigible industry, one 
of the best and most productive in the county. 
The vegetable raised by Mr. Buel to which his 
communication relates, is held in high esteem at 
Albany, and we doubt not those he proposes 
sending to this city will be soon disposed of after 
their arrival, of which we shall give notioe. 


To the Editors of the Statesman. 


As you profess to devote a portion of your pa- 
per to the interests of agriculture, I take theli- 
berty of communicating some facts relative to 
the turnipculture, which I have prosecuted this 
year to a greater extent than before. 

My farm, on the Albany commons, is a sandy 
loam, and, so far asI can jndge, very much re- 
sembles the celebrated turnip soil of Norfolk, in 
England. The idea, which is prevalent in many 
places, that the turnip requires a moist, peaty, 
or very rich soil, is erroneous. It is equally an 
error that they will not grow on old lands, pro- 


them. I think they are not surpassed for beauty 
and goodness 7: 


any which I ever saw. 
our obedient servant, 
JESSE BUEL. 


—= 0 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND WINE. 
Extract from the Report of Messrs. Bartlett 
and Harvey, to the Rockingham Agricultu- 
ral Society, at the late Cattle Show in Exe- 
ter, N. 
“The article of butter itself is deemed by 
your committee of so much interest to the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire as to have deserved 
much more consideration than it is in their 
power at this time to bestow uponit. The hills 
and vales of New Hampshire, in a climate where 
most kinds of grain can never be an object of 
cultivation, beyond the immediate wants of the 
farmer, suggest to us the propriety of s:udying 
the best means to avail ourselves of the profits 

f grazing —Your committee will not stop to 
give estimates of the net proceeds to the far- 
mers of the article of butter; for we need no 
stronger evidence in favour of it as a lucrative 
source of income, than the fact of the great 
quantity annually sent to market from this state, 
above that of domestic consumption—A mer- 
chant of Boston, formerly a citizen of this State, 
whose extensive purchases and sales of this ar- 
ticle gave him very accurate means of judging 
of the quantity of butter sent to that market 
from New Hampshire, estimates it at no less 
than six hundred tons a year. 





vided they have a dry and sandy soil. In Nor- 
folk there Rave been raised fine crops on soils 


It is not our present purpose to inquire, whe- 
ther this guantity may not be greatly and pro- 


which were eight-ninths silex ; and perhaps they fitably increased, but merely to suggest some 
do best where the sand does not constitute less considerations in relation to the immense saving, 
than 70 per cent. of the soil. I find I grow the' which may be made upon this in its guality. 
best crop on the sides and tops of my most san-!The gentleman above alluded to, who feels a 
dy hills; while in places more moist, and|deep interest inthe welfare of his nutive state, 





the event of a very improbable failure of the 
rincipal ebject of culture, the others could not} 
ail, and while we would have increased the} 
wealth and importance of our state, we should! 


enjoy the philanthropic pleasure of having bet-| 


tered the condition of thousands of peopie, by; 


abounding in more vegetable matter, they are of has ascertained that of all the butter from New 


diminished size, 


sow this crop upon my lightest soils. 
For table use, the later the turnifi is grown 
ine better. 


Those late sown, are more crisp,! 


ill flavored, and stringy. Hence | Hampshire sold in that market, about one third 


it has become a primary rule in my practice to’ 


only is found to be of the first sort, one third se- 
cond sort, and one third of the ¢hird sort, which 


‘reduced its worth two cents per pound on the 


“ seconds,” and five cents on the “thirds ;”? ma- 


placing them in the full enjoyment of all the ad=| juicy, firm, and better flavoured, than those king a lossof more than é¢wenty five thousand 


vantages of a free government, viz: dbundance, 
Liberty and Eguality. 

Let us allow ourselves for a moment to indul 
in the prospect of this state furnishing to the. 
United States all the wines and brandies for their 
consumption. What enormous sums retained! 
in the country, produced by the soil and the in-} 
dustry of its inhabitants! Have we not a right 
also to expect besides wine and brandy, raisins, 
almonds, figs and other fruit, which we now get 
at great expense, from the same countries from | 
which we get our wines? Furnishing at the 
same time to the manufactures of the North, a 
great proportion of the wool and all the silk 
they may work up into cloths, stockings, rib- 
bands, &c. Let us also view im the prospect, 
the great security we should enjoy as the natural 
consequence of so great an increase of our white 
population, and the great facility which this state 
of things would give us to abolish slavery, if 
ever it should be thought advisable to do so— 
Such a state of prosperity is so dazzling that it 
seems as if we were basking in the sunshine of 
visionary schemes, rather than coolly and sober- 


which are maturing during the heats of Septem-'@9//ars in one season. It is with propriety term- 


ber. I therefore sow late; the common sorts|¢d a /oss, because this difference of guality ari- 


Swedes early in July. 

As a crop for cattle food, I have yet but little 
experience, except with the ruta baga. Of the 
utility and profit of these I am fully satisfied. 
They are raised as cheap as Indian corn. The 
average product is from 500 to 600 bushels. In 
a root cellar, or a of 100 bushels buried 
upon the surface of the ground, they keep per- 
fectly well, and are fed without being cut to neat 
cattle, with as little labour as any food. 


I have raised turnips five years, with uniform 
success, and a/ways asa second croft. You pro- 
bably recollect the high reputation they obtained 
in the Albany market asa table vegetable. This 
year I have grown seven or eight acres, of differ- 
ent kinds, viz. the flat red top and green top, the 
Norfolk white, the Aberdeen yellow, the globe 
and ruta baga; and they all prove excellent of 


S¢'from the 25th July to the 6th August, and the |S€s principally from defect in the manner of ma- 


king and preserving it. To this loss may also 
be added the delay and difficulty of finding a 
market at all. Any arguments against increas- 
ing the guantity for want of a market, ‘surely 
do not apply to the improvement of the guality, 
and the latter may be accomplished with little 
or no addition to the expense. Your committee 
however by no means assent to the idea, that 
the want of a market can with any propriety 
be urged against increasing the guantity of our 
butter, provided it be of a proper guality. 
Some of our best butter has of late successfully 
entered in competition with that of other na- 
tions in the East India market; and the nature 
of the climate, where alone we must look for a 
market even of our own Southern States and 
Florida or South America, is such that none but 
the best butter preserved in the best manner 





their kind. The two first yielded at the rate of 
760 bushels per acre. The whole were raised 
on ground on which I had previously taken (the 





ly deliberating on the means of attaining a prac- 
ticable reality. 


ee () oe 


TURNIP CULTURE, 


The following .communication relating to 
the culture of turnips is from one who 


t 
wi 


same year) clover, rye, wheat, flax and peas. 
Most of the ground hada light dressing of ma- 
nure, which’ was ploughed under, and the seed 
sown broadcast, and harrowed in. They were 
thinned and weeded with the hoe once only. 


I contemplate sending a few hundred bushels 


do me the favour to call at the boat and view 





lately belonged to thé fraternity of newspa- 


aa market im a day or two, whenI beg you 
ill | 


can be offered at all—Whenever we complain 
of the butter market, let us enquire how much 
of the butter ismade of cream that has been 
kept until it is actually spoiled, packed up with 
a good proportion of all the butter milk ; which 
the plentiful supply of dark and coarse salt can- 
not prevent from fermenting and becoming ran- 
cid—put into kegs or firkins so badly construct- 
ed and of so bad materials as to retain their 
contents only during the cold season, in a north- 
ern latitude. To impreve our condition we must 


not shut our eyes to our faults and imperfections. 
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It is with regret the committee find themselves 
compelled to admit, that there is through the 
State aculpable negligence in the manner of ma- 
king and packing butter ; and it is still more 

ainful to come to the conclusion which we can- 
not resist, that Rockingham, on this head, deserves 
more censure than any of her sister counties. 
While her population and wealth would justify 
us inlooking for praise worthy examples in all 
the arts, the products of the dairies of Hills- 
borough, Cheshire, Grafton and even the yet 
almost unsettled Coos, give us specimens of 
skill worthy of imitation ; and Strafford is now 
avuiling herself of the talents and assiduous zeal 
of her best citizens in agricultural improvements. 
It is not an apology for us to say that our soil is 
not mew, that our fields and pastures are com- 
paratively unproductive. The soil of Rocking- 
ham will compare with any county—much of it 
has an advantage in the facility of procuring 
dressing that no other section of the state can 
boast. So much of it as is in the vicinity of the 
tide waters has always an inexhaustible supply 
—to all parts of the county lime and plaster are 
easily and cheaply conveyed. Under the auspi- 
cies of this society, with the liberal patronage 
of an enlightened legislature, which we have no 
doubt will be extended to bringthe aids of sci- 
ence tothe labours of the husbandman, it can- 
not be doubted, that the time is fast approaching 
when a committee to examine claims for premi- 
ums on the products of the dairy, will not for 
want of competitors, be confined tothe notice of 
a few specimens of very small quantities. It is, 
however, in the present instance due to the com- 
etitors for the premiums on butter to say, that 
in general the gua/ity was such as todo them 
high credit for neatness, care and skill; and 
the committee regret that our markets so sel- 
dom, if ever, furnish like evidence. 

The three samples, between which the com- 
mittee found it most difficult to decide, were 
those of Mr. Bradbury Robinson, of Greenland, 
Mr. Biley L. Thing, of Brentwood, and Hon. Na- 
thaniel Gilman, of Exeter. Mr. R.’s and G.’s but- 
ter was in cakes neatly pressed in moulds. Mr. 
Thing’s closely packed in firkins—They were 
all very perfectly manufactured, properly season- 
ed and of fine favour. That of Mr. Robinson, 
while it was fully equal, if not superior to the 
other in every quality in which the palate was 
concerned, excelled in its colour and generai 
appearance, and to him the committee awarded 
the first fremium. To Mr. Thing, the second 
premium was awarded. 

The only candidates for premiums on Cheese, 
were Miss Mary Adams of Londonderry, Mr. 
Benjamin Sandborn of Kingston, Hon. Nathaniel 
Gilman of Exeter, and Mr. John Gordon of Ex- 
eter. For the richness, fineness of fiavour, and 
pene state of preservation, the cheese of 

iss Adams was considered best; and to her 
the a gers award the frst premium. The 
cheeses of Mr. Sandborn were deemed next in 
quality, and to him the second premium is 
awarded.— The other cheese offered were of good 
quality. The old cheese of Mr. Gilman was of 
very fine flavour, but the committee believe, 
from its hardness and dryness, too much power 
of the press was applied. While the curd is to 
be separated from the bey with the utmost 
exactness—it is believed to be best done not by 
the press. By cutting (not breaking) the curd 
and suffering it to drain a sufficient time, the 
whey will separate itself, and the press will be 
used only to give the curd its form and com- 
pactness ; while if the curd and whey are, as too 
often happens, put together into the press, the 
force which expels the latter, carries with it the 
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The cheese of Mr. Gordon appeared to the 
committee to be subject to the same objection ; 
still buyers would have great reason to rejoice 
that our market was supplied with cheese of so 
good a quality as that of Mr. Gilman and that 
of Mr. Gordon. It would exhibit a wonderful 
improvement from its present condition. It is 
however to be hoped that such is not the de- 
plorable condition of our dairies in the country, 
that only four persons make cheeses fit to be 
seen, andthat either shame or fear ought to de- 
ter all others from exposing the product of their 
labour to the view of their neighbours. 

In the examination of the wines, the commit- 
tee bestowed that attention which so interesting 
an investigation required, and were aided by the 
well timed oftinions of many more experienced 
judges, and avery general regret was express- 
edt 
mittee indulge no extravagant fancies that our 
currant wine is to become a substitute entirely 
for those now imported. If it were of equal qua- 
lity there is no pretence we could at once change 


at few samples were exhibited. The com-} 
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“ To each gallon of clear juice was addtd two 
gallons of water, and to each gallon of the mix- 
ture was added three and a half pounds of white 
Havana sugar, and put immediately into a clean 
wine barrel; after it had done fermenting it was 
bunged tight.” 

The red wine of Mr. Stevens was made by the 
following receipt. 

“To each gallon of clear juice was added two 
gallons of water, and toeach gallon of mixture was 
added three and a half pounds of good brown su- 
gar, and put into good barrels ; after it had done 
fermenting, it was stopped tight. In February 
after it was made, one gallon of the best 4th 
proof Cogniac brancy was added to each barrel, 
and stirred up thoroughly.” 

Both these samples were of the vintage of 1821. 

Mr. Tilton’s was of the vintage of 1820, and 
made inthe same proportions but without the 
brandy. Asthe committee have no second pre- 
mium to award, it is unnecessary to discrimir 
nate between these wines.—We venture to say 
that the friends and guests of the owners will 











a habit so fixed, or alter tastes, which have not need the praise of the committee to do these 
long been accustomed to particular wines, or) wines ample justice. Mr. Stephens has, the last 
what would be quite as difficult, to alter the,and present year, made from his garden five bar- 
* wengy: as to what we should use. ‘Take rels of this wine. And those who need such 
rom the veteran wine taster—who has every inducement to commence the manufacture of it, 
day puzzled his head either with the wine, or/should be informed that it is an article quick in 
with guestions concerning its age, or the particu-'the market for cash, at two dollars per gallon. 

lar side of the hill on which the grape grew, from} The present state of our machinery and pro- 
which it was made—take from his elognent ha-'cess of making it, will, no doubt, attract the at- 


rangue upon his “ London picked particular,” 
it would bea proclamation of science to nota 
few fashionable dinner tables. Such revolutions 
are not be expected, and perhaps not at once to 
be desired, while for every gallon they pay a 
dollar toward the support of government. But 
it is to be hoped an increased manufacture of 
currant wine may diminish gradually the con- 
sumption of the more expensive imported wines, 
and supplant entirely the use of those of inferior 
quality. Large as may be the quantity at pre- 
sent of imported wine; not much less is that 
now sold for imported wine, compounded in this 
country of ingredients, some of which are very 
deleterious to health. If any persons have a 
taste so vitiated as to drink for pleasure this 
compound, which is almost the only wine found 
at the country shops, and also at most shops in 
sea ports, it is not of great importance what may 
be the result of the experiment. But it isknown 
that wine is often prescribed by physicians, and 
there is too much reason to believe, that many 
unfortunate patients, whose constitutions might 
have withstood the original disease, have be- 
come victims to such poisons. 

The currant grows almost spontaneously in 
this country ; it may, with ease be produced in 
any quantity—the process of making the wine 
is easy and cheap, and its quality, while it is 
much above the inferior imported wines, has none 
of the deleterious properties of the manufactur- 
ed compounds. In judging of its quality, we 
ought to consider what improvements age and 
fining, what selection of fruit, place of ripening, 
and mode of making, may add to it. Bestow 
upon it half the labour and care that the epicure 
deems necessary for his ‘‘ Madeira,” and it will 
then more richly deserve the appellation it has 
already received from a most distinguished pa- 
triot and naval hero, that of “ excellent wine.” 
The samples of wine exhibited, were, of white 
and red, by Mr. Samuel B. Stephens of Exeter; 
and of red, by Joseph Tilton, sj. of Exeter. 
The wine from the white currant, for body and 
flavour, was preterred; andthe comsnittee award 
to Mr. Stevens the premium. ‘Tiiis wine had no 
distilled spirit mixed with it, and was made hy 





Jess solid though notdess rich part of the curd. 





tention of the skillful and ingenious, and receive 
(that improvement which it demands, and of 
which it is unquestionably susceptible. 
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UNINTENTIONALLY DEFERRED. 


The following article on DYEING appeared about 
a month since in the New York Statesman, in 
reply to a letter contained in that paper, 
and which was republished in No. 31 of this 
Vol. page 247.—Edit. Am. Far. 


TO MY BROTHBR DYER OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


I was yesterday informed that an answer was 
forth-coming to some of my observations on dye- 
|ing, and in the Statesman of this day, it has made 
‘its appearance. It was some time before I 
jcould comprehend the meaning of the author, 
‘or find out- what application it had to any thing 
I had written on the subject. On looking over 
‘my papers, I found my friend and countryman 
‘had very strangely mis-read my article on the 
subject of dyeing. 

I would recommend my correspondent before 
he attempts to call another to account for theo- 
retical errors, to learn first to read what that 
person has written on this subject, and then to 
understand what he is writing about himself — 
My brother artist may be a good practical dyer 
in many of the colours, and be able to make 
woad, and no doubt would be willing to make 
money by both; this is very natural and very 
justifiable ; but when he attempts to theorize on 
the art, it is another thing, and he must not be 
displeased if linform him that he has herein 
displayed a total ignorance of the subject— 
Whoever heard before of woad being a mordant ? 
Let me advise him to search Bancraft, and tell 
me the next time he attempts to write, what 
frart of woad acts asa mordant. 

It is geen to me to have to expose the ignor- 
ance of a practical dyer, because he is a valu- 
able citizen, and capable of rendering essential 
service to his adopted country, in as much as 
the art is ata very low ebb here. If money be 
his object, and he is in want of a good income 
and can bring proof of his practical talent, I will 
endeavour to find him one that will be to his sa 








the following receipt : 
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tisfaction ; but asthe young and rising artists of 
this country are as liable to imbibe erroneous no- 
tions as they are correct ones, he will excuse me 
if I attempt to show him, wherein he has fallen 
into error onthe theory of dyeing. 

In the course of your criticisms on Hopson, 
you have the two following clauses referring to 
my opinion as addressed to the Editors of the 
Statesman. 

** Your correspondent who has'written on the 
scarlet dye, appears to be acquainted with only a 

art of the theory of, that art, as two essential 
ingredients are not mentioned, one of which I 
have seen since my arrival in this country — 
Your friend is also in an error in supposing he 
can render colour more brilliant by using steam, 
I have made use of steaming in dyeing for nearly 
thirty years, and am well acquainted with its 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a cheap 
and expeditious mode; but it cannot be used for 
fine colours, such as Saxon blue, green, pink, 
crimson, scarlet, orange, yellow, and all other 
delicate colours, but at the expense of their beauty.” 

“ All dyers should know, that when bright 
colours are wanted, the first step to be. taken is 
to clear the water of all mineral and animal sub- 
stances. This is all that isnecessary to prepare 
the liquor for any bright colour ; but if raw wa- 
ter be added, or steam suffered to flow into the 
vessel, the beauty of the colour will be destroy- 
ed, in eregersven to the quantity admitted.” 

In this short compass you have included more 
errors than could be explained away in fifty pa- 
ges of close letter-press. I cannot credit that 
the essay was written by yourself, you most as- 
suredly could not, had you been capable of wri- 
ting it, have issued such a parade of nonsensical 
and contradictory theory. The next time you 
employ a substitute let me beg of you for your 
own sake, to look out for some person who will 


bo. 5 hen your thoughts more consistently. 
have never given any receipt, or described 
any mode of dycing scarlet after the plan pursu- 


ed in England, with cochineal. I first gave an 
account of anew mode discovered by me in the 
years, 1807, 8 and 10, with nitro muris tartrate 
of potash, and of course all other ingredients com- 
monly used were left out, excepting the colour- 
ing matter, and if you will take the pains to look 
over that article again, you will find I stated 
that Inever had an opportunity of bringing this 
to perfection. In another paper to my very li- 
beral friends, Messrs. Carter and Prentiss, I gave 
the process which was first discovered by your 
humble servant, of dyeing scarlet with the colour- 
ing matter of a shell lac, or what is called lac 
lake, and here also the process is very different 
from that of dyeing with cochineal. In that es- 
say, Istated that the receipt was lately obtained 
from England; «and, for your further’ informa- 
tion, let me inform you that it was copied from 
the specification of the patentee, so that if it be 
erroneous, you may know where to attach the 
blame. 

In order to elucidate the subject of the first of 
these essays, On the use of nitro muris tartrate 
of potash, I merely mentioned that ir the old 

rocess . * “aqua regia nearly saturated with 
tin, was u :din the proportion of three pounds 
to one of m ‘hineal.” That “the materials were 
added whilst the liquor was boiling, the acid first, 
and the others in succession. Soon as the cream 
of tartar is precipitated inte the hquor, a curd- 
ling appearance is immediately formed, &c.”— 
This is the nearest approximation I have made, 
for giving areceipt for the usual scarlet dye, 
and as it was given to throw light on another 
process, it could not be considered as a receipt. 

It seems I cannot be “ acquainted with the the- 
ory of dyeing because I left out two of the ingre- 


dients used in producing the colour, one of which 
you have seen since you have been in this coun- 
try” when the subject did cause me to speak of 
them. The practice and theory is here strangely 
jumbled together.—And is it really true that you 
have seen one of the ingredients in this country 
that is usedin producing scarlet ?—this is truly 
surprising ! and yeu must think so, for it appears 
to be a secret of too much value to be exposed. 
I should not wonder if you had met with black 
eak bark, or some orange coloured root in the 
woods that was a substitute for tumeric, as 
these are often used in England; but if you 
have I would advise you to seal up your lips 
hermetically and never let it escape, for itis of 
too much consequence to be given away!!! If 
you should remain in that country until next 
August, and put on your spectacles, and search 
the plants in the neighbourhood of Cincinnati, 
you will no doubt meet with the cochineal Ay in 
great numéers, it being there every year about 
that season; but should you make this discovery 
I hope you will keep it close, as you may be 
much injured by making it known! 

Iam “also in an error in supposing [ can 
render colour more brilliant by using steam.”— 
In removing from the state of New-Jersey to 
Brooklyn in the state of New-York, in June last, 
some of my papers got mislaid and I cannot find 
two of my first essays; but this I am confident 
ot that no such assertion was ever made in any 
of them—as far as I remember, I asserted that 
many of the bright colours could not be done 
with a steam heat, as it had been found only to 
paint them, by which I meant that the dye did 
not penetrate through the goods, and that on this 
account those who used steam usually had fire- 
places under their boilers to employ a fire-heat 
when it was wanted. This has ever been my 
impression until I was informed by Messrs. 
Haights’, who are inferior to none in the theory 
and practice of dyeing, that some beautiful reds 
and other colours, I saw in their dyeing house 
were done by steam-heat. I must acknowledge 
that this information has, at any rate, suspended 
all the decisive objections I had previously en- 
tertained to this mode of colouring, and if it 
should be found ta answer as well upon cloth as 
it has done upon their yarn, there cannot be a 
doubt of its being capable of producing any 
and every colour in the greatest possible perfec- 
tion. 

“ All dyers should know that when bright co- 
lours are wanted, the first step to be taken is to 
clear the water of all mineral and animal sub- 
stances.” 

I should like to know of this writer by what 
means he should get rid of mineral substances! 
from water? would he pass it through quick lime! 
or through what? He will oblige me by explain- 
ing the term mineral, is it of a metallic, earthy, 
or of a saline nature, and what effect does his 
metallic substance produce on fine colours? It 
is necessary to have an answer tothese queries 
before I can judge of the correctness of his posi- 
tion that itis necessary to remove it. 

“But if raw water be added, or steam suffered 
to flow into the vessel, the beauty of the colour 
will be destroyed, in proportion to the quantity 
admitted.” 

This is the last article I shall have to answer, 
and it caps the climax of the whole. Can dyeing 
go on without letting raw water run into the fur- 
nace many times in the course of the day? In 
dyeing of scarlet the liquor is so much wasted by 
winding the cloth into a buck of raw water, that 
during a day’s working it has to be filled up one 


_— = — nie : eneager ~ 
from water but mineral and animal substances, 
how can this be better effected than by distilling 
the water? Here all the alleged impurities must 
be gone, every thing must be in the best state 
for colouring, and yet this water will not pro- 
duce good colours. 

Ina few days I shall answer the queries that 
have been put relative to other subjects, and al- 
though I have felt an irresistible propensity to 
ridicule some of his opinions, he will not find 
me deficient in giving him the best advice, or 
otherwise in assisting him in any way that can 
vest promote his interest ;- but I would advise 
him in future to deal in plain matter of fact, and 
not to attempt that which is beyond his reach. 

HOPSON. 
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Lerrers onthe Poor Laws, originally published 
in the Petersburg Intelligencer, and addressed to 
the Representative of thet town. 


LETTER I. 

Str—I do not know if you have ever seriously 
considered the subject upon which I am about to 
address you, but as you are a general reader, I 
am confident it cannot have entirely escaped your 
notice. The great and rapidly increasing bur- 
ther of the Poor Laws demands some alleviation ; 
and he will deserve well of his country who ar- 
rests the progress of so considerable an evil. I 
am aware that a proposition, to abolish the whole 
system of the Poor Laws, may subject its ad- 
vocates to the censure of all those kind old wo- 
men whose heads are as tender as their hearts 
—and that much popularity, with the unthinking, 
must be sacrificed by the first attempt to aban- 
don the Poor ta the ‘hard charity of an unfeel- 
ing world ;’ yet I am so convinced by argu- 
ments, which are doubtless as familiar to your- 
self as to me, that every permanent provision 
for paupers necessarily increases their numbers ; 
that I am anxious, by means of these short letters 
to you, to lay the reasoning upon their subject 
before that portion of our fellow-citizens whose 
want of leisure has prevented their attention to 
this branch of political economy. The very gen- 
eral and profound ignorance of the great body of 
our people upon this subject is not less a matter 
of astonishment than of regret ; and goes far to in- 
validate the truth of our once proud assertion, 
that the people of this country, in whatever relat- 
ed to their rights or interests, were more en- 
lightened than those of any other nation. It will 
not be expected that new argumerts can now be 
advanced to maintain propositions, which more 
than twenty years of continual opposition and at- 
tack have not been able to destroy or even to 
check in their gradual progress to general recep- 
tion. But many persons may read a short article 
in a newspaper, who have not taken the trouble, 
nor spared the time to investigate the subject in 
a more elaborate work. My object will be gain- 
ed if a spirit of enquiry should be produced a- 
mong our citizens, which must inevitably result 
in the conclusion, that Poor Laws independently 
of the burthen they impose upon industry, in- 
crease the very misery they were intended to al- 
leviate. If this result be once generally attain- 
ed ; if the great body of the people be once fair- 
ly convinced of the true tendency of the laws to 
which I object, if they be satisfied that they have 
hitherto only inflamed a wound which they at- 
tempted to heal ; it would not then he, (as it cer- 
tainly would prove now,) an act of political mar- 
tyrdom to propose to the general assembly are- 
peal of the whole system. 

The charge of being uncharitableis readily 





third or more with raw water, eight or ten times; 
and without any thing being added to correct its 
rawness. If nothing is waate@ to be removed 





imputed, and believed without much investiga- 
tion; but even when undeserved, it is among 
those which are most irksome ia sufferance, 
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should very unwillingly incur such a charge, 
with a consciousness of its injustice, at the com- 
mencement of my task ; for, exclusive of any 
rsonal distress at being so regarded, the argu- 
ments of a selfish and unfeeling man are always 
listened to with suspicion and often treated with 
contempt. But it will not be difficult to prove 
that there is not only no exercise of individual 
charity in any compliance with legislative pro- 
visions for the, poor ; but that such provisions 
tend directly to paralize, and eventually-to de- 
stroy those finer feelings which are the source of 
all real benevolence. . 

True charity is an ample, byt a costly cloak 
for many human frailties ; and all of us are anx- 
jous to possess it, while many are unable, and 
more, I fear, unwilling to come up to its price. 
A flimsier stuff, then, must be procured, which 
will serve as well for a covering, look as well at 
a distance, deceive the multitude, and at length 
deceive ourselves into a belief that we have dis- 
covered a sufficient substitute for that which is 
said to be above all, and’ without which all the 
rest is of no avail. Hence the self complaisance 
with which men flatter themselves that one of 
their most imperious duties here has not been 
neglected, because the legislature has establish- 
ed Poor Laws ; and hence the indifference with 
which they pass by objects of the most abject po- 
verty and extreme distress, with the contented 
declaration that they have paid their poor rates, and 
that the doors of the poor-houses are open. As 


EE 
ly to support idleness and vice, but to hold out en- 
couragements to their increase, is not charitable, 
but foolish and wicked. And do we not encourage 
vice by declaring that we will support the 
vicious whenever their misconduct reduces them 
to want? Should any person go to another, and 
say, “* Sir, you seem to be fonder of ease and plea- 
sure than of toil and care, live freely then, take 
no care for to-morrow, and if at any time, dis- 
ease, old age and poverty overtake you, my 
purse is at your service ; 1 am not rich indeed, 
but it may perhaps suffice us both,”—would you 
cal] such a man charitable, or prescribe Helle- 
bore and the straight waistcoat for his madness ? 
Yet this is the charity of the Poor Laws, offer- 
ed not to an individual, but to the whole mass of 
the people. Andthe time may come here, as it 
has already arrived in other countries, which 
groan under this system, when, unless the only re- 
medy is applied, and speedily, more than half 
the profits of industry must go to the support of 
idleness. In my next letter I propose to prove that 
Poor Laws do actually check charitable inten- 
tions, and are unjust inasmuch as they bestow 
that relief on vice which they snatch from virtue. 
I am, with respect, &c.  ~ 


Much controversy therefore rose ; 
These chose the back, the belly those : 
By some ’tis confidently said, 

He meant not to forbid the head: 
While others at that doctrine rail, 

And piously prefer the tail : 

Thus, conscience-freed, from ev’ry clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog. 


You laugh—’tis well. The tale apply’d 
May make you laugh on t’other side. 
“‘Renounce the world,” the preacher cries, 
“We do,” a multitude replies ; 

While one, as innocent, regards 

A snug and friendly game at cards: 

And one (whatever you may say) 

Can see no evil in a play. 

Some love a concert or a race, 

And others shooting, or a chase. 

Revil’d and lov’d renounc’d and follow’d 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallow’d! 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free ; 
Yet likes a slice as well as he. 

With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout ’tis eaten. 
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“ Editorial Correspondence. 
a: ci aaa ARRACACHA, ZANTE-CURRANTS, FLAX 
HARLEM NURSERY. DRESSING MACHINES, CIDER MILL 


AND PRESS, HARD SOAP, AND HUBER 





It is with peculiar satisfaction, that we find se- 


far as “a the past rs Sem peep 'veral gentlemen are engaged in the establishment 
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gba sion. They will be thankfully received, and 
all which Sree ole Beels Rinen vet. would Particular attention will be pald to the several 
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ON BEES. W—, Pennsylvania, 

“TI felt obliged by your kind offer of sending 
me a root of Arracacha, which I should at the 
time have accepted, but I expected to receive 
shortly a supply of the article (which has not 
yet arrived) from a mercantile friend in Phila- 
delphia, whom I had commissioned to procure 
some for me. I have also instructed the same 
person to obtain for me, if practicable, some 
plants or cuttings of the Zante Currant, an ar- 
ticle of much consequence in domestic economy, 
and which, I think, may be cultivated very 
successfully in this climate, if care be taken to 
protect the plants regularly from the inclemen- 
cy of our winters, and which might be accom- 
plished with very little trouble. My friend re- 
ports unfavourably of his endeavou®s to pro- 
cure them, saying that he can meet with no 
Captain that will interest himself in the mat- 


ter, but he will continue his exertions, and pro- 
bably you may have the means and feel a de- 


sire to acquire the plant, sothat I hope the ex- 


resumed that a;periment will ultimately be tried by some one 
e obtained andjof taste and spirit in horticulture. 


With respect tothe flax machine sent to me 


from England, invented by Mr. Salisbury, I have 
been much disappointed—instead of finding it 
sufficiently effective inthe natural operation of 
dressing flax, as, from the promulgated reports of 


support of : 
our title to be called charitable, or to inherit the errors Snes many OF SR vareed 


blessings pronounced upon him who giveth his 
all to the poor, be extremely problematical — 
To give money carelessly and without regard to 
the object on whom itis bestowed may be pro- 
fusion and extravagance, but is not generosity or, 
benevolence. And who are those with whom our, 
houses overflow ? The decayed artisan 2! 

0! his pride will not permit him to come there, 
and his probity has made him friends elsewhere. 
The worn out laborer? No! in his youth he 
reared a family by his industry, and they now 
repay the obligation. The children of virtuous 
poverty ? No! their parents, in this country, 
are yet generally able to maintain them. Ex- 
cept then, a few orphans and occasionally an in- 
ated being, whom disease or accident has dis- 
abled, the inmates of our poor houses are the off- 
spring of vice, or the dregs of debauchery. Not on- 








TALE OF THE MAHOMETAN AND HOG. 


—=—»_ 0 it by the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, I had 
reason to expect, I find it altogether inefficient, 
and amere bauble. Three times more can be 
accomplished by the common brake, than with 
this new machine, which is apt to tear and in- 
jure the Flax. !had two of the machines sent 
to me, and if you should wish to see one, I will 
present you with one of mine. Considering the ve- 
ry great difference, that exists between the two 
countries, in the circumstance of manual labour, 
I should say that the English hand mavhines 
generally are mot suitable for this country. 
Salisbury’s have been used in houses of industry, 
where constant employment is the object, and 
certainly his machines are well calculated for 
this purpose, as they will keep a person employ 

ed three times longer than would a machine 
more efficient. 





THUS says the prophet of the Turk, 
“Good musselmen, beware of pork: 
“ There is a part in ev’ry swine, 

““ No follower or friend of mine 

‘** May taste, what’er his inclination, 

* On pain of excommunication.” 


Such Mahomet’s mysterious charge— 
And thus he left the point at large, 
Had hethe sinful part express’d, 
They might with safety eat the rest: 
But, for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debar’d; 
So set their wits to work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 
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My cider mill and press are not, as I told you 
that I expected to find them, in one machine, 
but separate—the principle of both is common. 
The press is worked with a wooden screw and 
lever, and the mill consists of a frame of wood, 
on which are placed two wooden cylinders pa- 
rallel to each other—having iron teeth studded 
over them, and projecting about five-eighths of 
an inch from the surface of each cylinder, and 
so placed asto pass between one another in the 
rotary motion given to them by the handles 
which are affixed, one on the end of each cy- 
linder, but on opposite sidés of the frame. A 
wooden trough is placed on top of the frame, 
and immediately over the cylinders, so that 
the apples when put therein, fall on the re- 
volving cylinders, which crush them, and the 
contents (the liquor and pomace) pass through 
into a large tub placed underneath. IK. tells 
me that the only difference he has observed 
between this and the Devonshire apple mills for 
sale in Balt, at Thomas’s, consists in the cylin- 
ders of the latter being of cast iron—I have 
therefore thought it unnecessary to send you any 
sketch of my mill, but should you desire it, I 
shall with great pleasure comply. I have not) 
yet put mine into operation, but I am told that; 
a man and boy may grind 100 bushels per day 
with it. 

The receipt for soap making, with which you 
have favoured the public in your Journal, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, page 14, is an excellent one, and has ena- 
bled us to supply ourselves with as good hard soap 
as we can wish for. 

On the management of Bees you have favour- 
ed us with extracts from the British Apiarian ;— 
I presume you have seen the little book’ of Huber 
on bees, an author, who, notwithstanding the 
sneers and criticisms against him, I will venture 
to say, has thrown more light on this particular 
subject of natural history, than any one before 
or since his time. Several subsequent writers 
have presumed to question, and sometimes to 
contradict his assertions, for want of that pecu- 
liar skill, address and perseverance which belong- 
ed to Huber and his assistant. But any gentle- 
man who hath both leisure and inclination to ac- 
quaint himself with the admirable order and 
economy of Nature inthis emblem of industry, 
should consult Huber, and may safely take the 
results of his experiments as his Code. C. S. 


IMPORTED CATTLE. 
Extract to the Editor, dated Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, Nov. 27th 1822. 

You sometime ago, requested information of 
all the cattle which have been lately imported 
to the United States.—I am in possession of two 
bulls of the short horned breed ; one of them is 
of the improved milk breed—they were import- 
ed by Mr. James Prentiss, of Lexington, in the 
fall of the year, 1817. Messrs. Cropper, Benson, 
and Co. of Liverpool, had them purchased and 
shipped on board the American ship Sampson, 
Cap. Boyle, tothe care of C. F. Price, Philadel- 

hia—the order was for two of the best young 
Butts in the kingdom, without limit as to price— 
and Messrs. C. B. and Co. write as follows:— 
**We have now to advise that we have through 
a friend of ours, who is a very great judge in 
these matters, procured two bulls, one of them 
his own breeding, out of the celebrated Durham 
improved breed, and the other which he travel- 
led some distance to procure, is of the improved 
milk breed.—One of them is ten months old, 
the other is rather older than we could have 
wished, but we were strongly recommended to 
take him; he is nearly two years old.—We 
fave paid 50 guineas for each of them—they 


but not of such character as we have thought 
ourselves justified in sending—and we have there- 

fore made use of the limits the more freely.” 
The misfortunes of the importer made it ne- 
cessary te.sell them upon their arrival here, and 
my brother, who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Lexington, and myself, purchased them at $750 
each—We have about 200 of their offspring 
with which we are much pleased—and we are 

now raising about 10C of their calves a year. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
NATHANIEL HART. 


PIGEONS: 
HOW ARE THEY TO BE DOMESTICATED. 
District of Columbia, Nov. 10th, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 


apartment in the South gable-end of my stable, 
I have made repeated attempts to raise the do- 
mestic pigeon, but hitherto without success.— 
I commenced by procuring a pair of squabs from 
my neighbours—these I regularly fed, watered and 
gravelled—they appeared domesticated, descend- 
edto the yard, fed with the fowls, and would almost 
come tothe call of my servants ; they however took 
French leave in about ten or twelve weeks. I 
then procured double the number, cut their 
wings, and fed them as before—they continued 
with me for three or four months, and followed 
the flight of their predecessors. The last at- 
tempt, I not only succeeded in raising two or 
three pair, but was favoured with the return of 
most of the former absentees—this gave me hopes 
of final success, but it was of short duration— 
they seemed to congregate but to agree upon 
their final departure, which took place the last 
week, since which, they have not condescended 
to “ rest a foot” near their former dwelling. 
Should any of your goodnatured fatherly or 
motherly correspondents understand the cecono- 
my of, or be possessed of the manage7nent of 
these generally considered domestic birds, I 
hope he, she, or they wi'l impart it through 
the medium of your invaluable paper, and thus 


gratify a 
LOVER OF SQUABS. 


as 


TENS WARNES. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1822, 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY 

White wheat, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 22 to 
1 27—Rye, 70 to 75 cts—Corn, 62 to 65 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 40 cts—Flour, best white wheat, 
$7 50—Superfine, $6 25—Fine, $5 874, Wharf 
prices—Beans, $1 25 to 1 374—Peas, black 
eyed, 70 to 75 cts.—Clover seed, 9 to $10—Fimo- 
thy seed, 44 to $5—Whiskey, from the wa’ons, 
35 to 36 cts. per gal.—Apple brandy, & w 32 
cts—Peach do., 65 to 70 cts—Herrings, No. 1, 
$3 rn” bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Shad, No. 1, 
none—No. 2, $6—Bacon, round, $10 to 11 cts. 
—Hay, $17 per ton—Straw, $10 50to 11. 

Maryland Tobacco cuntinues very dull—pri- 


ces have not varied for several weeks past. 


THRESHING MACHINE, 
FOR SALE. 

An English Treshing Machine, of the most ap- 
proved construction—it was imported by the late 
Mr. Dawson, and has never been used—it is of- 
fered at the low price of $300, as the owner 
has no use for it. Enquire at the office of the 

















After preparing what I deemed a suitable}) 








might haye been procured for much less money ; 
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American Farmer. 


JOSEPH T. FORD, 


MANUFACTURER OF IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Pratt-st. Bridge, Jones’ Falls, Baltimore, 


Has on hand a large and complete assortment 
Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, 7c. as fol- 


ows: 
SMITH’S PLOUGH. 


, a four-horse Plough 
three-horse do, 
two-horse do. 
common size do, 
light do. 
do. (with points, ) 
do. - = 


do. — 


PEACOCK’S PATENT PLOUGH. 
. 11, large Plough $18 
9, do, 16 
do: 15 
do. 10 
» common do. 9 
do. 9 00 
do. 8 00 
do, 8 00 
Dagon or Carey Plough, Corn shovel Plough, 

and Substratum Plough ; 

Which latter is used for loosening the sub- 
soil after the common plough ; and it is believ- 
ed, that great advantages may be derived froin 
it, as it will afford a greater depth of tilth to 
hold moisture and nourishment for the roots of 
plants, &c. 


of 
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HARROWS. 


~ - 


Hinge Harrow 
Ww. do. 

Diamond Harrow 8 to 15 
Common corn do. 6 to 10 


CULTIVATORS, of all sizes and constructions, 
at from % - - $4 to 12 
PATENT HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, 


(Of which J. T. F. is the sole maker and ven- 
der for Baltimore County.) 


This rake is drawn by one horse, and has the 
reputation of accomplishing as much work as 
ten or twelve men, aud much better than is 
usually done with the hand-rake. It possesses 
great advantages over the common horse-rake, 
equal tothe saving of one-half the time; be- 
cause, with this rake, the horse proceeds con- 
tinually on, the hay or grain being discharged 
at pleasure, without any stoppage or impedi- 
ment. 

J. T. F. has alwaysa large assortment of wa- 
gons, carts, drays, Jersey-wagons, used by fa- 
toilies, light-hand carts, wheel-barrows, with 
suitable harness for all or any of the before na- 
med articles. 

7” Orders from any section of the country, 
promptly attended to. 

Baltimore, November 5th, 1822. 
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AGHKICULTURE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MARYLAND 
"AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY—No. 3. 


On Wednesday the 6th of November, being 
the first Wednesday in the month, in the year 
1822, the Maryland Agricultural Society met 
at Easton, pursuant to its adjournment from Bal- 
timore, and sundry members attended; but for 
want of a sufficient number to form a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and to permit 
the society to attend the Cattle Show and Fair 
onthe following day, the members present ad- 
journed to Friday the 8th of the month, then to 
meet at the Court House at the hour of ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

On Thursday the 7th of the month, and the 
first day appointed for the exhibition, the Com- 
mittee of arrangement and such of the judges, 
previously elected and notified, as were in at- 
tendance, assembled at half past 9 o’clock, at 
Lowes’ hotel, according to the rules published 
for the occasion; and the judges, attending 
from different districts of the State, were intro- 
duced to each other, and associated for the res- 
pective objects of their appointment. The 
Chairmen were furnished with the class of ani- 
mals and articles about to be submitted to their 
judgment, and with a list of the persons compo- 
sing the judges of the several classes thus or- 
ganized ; and addressed by the Committee upon 
the nature and importance of their trust as 
connected with the best interests of Agriculture, 
and upon the manner of performing this service, 
and reporting their decisions. The Committee 
and the Judges, accompanied by the members 
of the Society, and a numerous concourse of 
citizens, proceeded tothe Field of exhibition. In- 
telligent farmers from most of the counties en 
the Eastern Shore, many gentlemen of the first 
consideration in the civil departments, and se- 
veral respectable agriculturists and graziers 
from the Western Shore, and from the neigh- 
bouring states, attended, and honoured the 
meeting by their presence. Among them we 
observed with pleasure three Ex-Governors of 
the State, some members of the Senate of the 
United States, andthe presiding Officer of that 
dignified body, deservedly distinguished for his 
ability and patriotism. 

The spectators in groups and companies, as it 
suited their pleasure, proceeded round the in- 
closure and examined the animals exhibited ; 
and although the Committee had prepared near- 
ly eighty convenient pens for their accommoda- 
tion, it was found necessary, from the number 
entered with the Secretary, to exclude all hor- 
ses, mares, jacks and mules from the stalls, and 
to reserve them entirely for the cattle, sheep 
and swine ‘These fine animals thus excluded 
from the pens were, however, brought out to the 
field at the appointed hour, and displayed to 
great advantage. The number and quality of 
every kind which appeared to the spectators, 
the proud parade of implements of husbandry, 
and the remarkable exhibition of many fine 
articles of household manufacture, were viewed 
with equal surprise and satisfaction: It was the 
first attempt of this nature on the Eastern 
Shore. The notification of the Cattle Show was 
first published on the 13th of August; and the 
real objects of the Society in proposing it were 
not, until much more lately, properly} under- 
stood by the Body of our farmers. Such a scene 
was not therefore anticipated; and in truth it 
surpassed the reasonable calculation of all. It 
was highly pleasing to observe the serious and 
earnest regard with which the attending farmers 
viewed and examined every thing before them— 
the fine horses, mares and mules as they alter- 
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nately passed along—the beautiful cattle of late 


by citizens of the first character for wealth and 


opportunity and material 


an early tendency to produce important chan- 


antient habits, has occasioned error. 


every respect. 


stand was universally prevalent. There was 


ness or impertinence: mutual respect was shown 
in general were so much engaged with the vari- 


nient distance, were frequently unoccupied. 


ly gratified with the arrangements of the Com- 


lord. 


sheep, were restrained from bringing them by 


in consequence of their thin condition, caused by 
the dryness of the preceding season; and others 
were prevented by an unwillingness to put them 
in comparison with superior animals of high 
character, which were expected at the show. 
But upon another occasion there will be a bet- 
ter understanding of the designs of the Society ; 
and the encouragement derived from the libe 


spicious day, will produce the happiest results. 


every reason to believe, will prove that the 
Eastern Shore, among other advantages, pos- 
sesses an abundant stock of valuable animals, and 
can annually supply a Fair, no less profitable 


the graziers and butchers who provide the 
markets of the larger ities. 


On Friday the 8th of November, in the same|/ward N. 


The decease of Mr. John E. Howard, Jr. the 


importation from abroad, and the mixed de-jlate Secretary of the Society, being announced 
scendants of these—the effect of care and atten-|a motion was made and seconded that the mem- 
tion bestowed upon our own domestic breed—jbers proceed to fill the vacancy occasioned 
the fine display of sheep and swine—the nice/thereby. d 
construction of improved implements and the ex-} Howard, of Baltimore, was unanimously appoint- 
cellence of their performance—the interest taken/ed Secretary. 


it was so resolved; and Mr. James 


Mr. Ezekiel Forman, the late assistant Se- 


education in the concerns of agriculture—the/eretary, having resigned that office, the mem- 
desire of making/bers present proceeded to supply that vacancy ; 
these concerns a common cause: all these were/and Mr. Samuel T. Kennard, of Easton, was 
seen and observed by every individual ; and it/thereupon unanimously elected assistant Secre- 
cannot be questioned that the effects impress-jtary. He was notified of his appointment and 
ed upon the mind by those observations will have|consented to accept of it. 


A motion was made and seconded, that a 


ges in all those departments of husbandry, in|committee of five members be appointed to con- 
which the want of knowledge, or the force of/sider the expediency of an application to the 
These are}General Assembly, for an act of incorporation, 
the effects which the Society propose by these|for the advancement of agriculture and for the 
exhibitions, and we trust they willnot be dis-|more effective regulation of the Society ; and, on 
appointed. They serve to excite a spirit of in-|consideration, the motion was adopted; and it 
quiry, to lead to useful experiments, to remove]was resolved, that the President and Vice Presi- 
prejudice, and to produce conviction. The pre-jdent do appoint the said committee, and that 
sent occasion appeared to give satisfaction in}the Committee make a report on this subject at 
he desire to see and under-jthe next meeting in Baltimore. 


The Society then proceeded to the field of 


sometimes a pressure from the crowd; but it/exhibition, to receive the reports of the several 
was the pressure of curiosity and not of rude-|judges, appointed to examine and judge of the 
merits of the animals and articles exhibited ; and 
to one another, and no disorder was observa-|to distribute the premiums awarded according 
ble in amy quarter of the field. The citizens|to their respective judgments. 


And having there assembled, the President 


ous and attractive objects of the exhibition that|took the station assigned to him; and the Chair- 

the booths of entertainment placed at aconve-|men of the respective bodies presented in al- 

ternate order their several reports and judg- 
Mean while the judges proceeded to examine/ments, having first openly read the same; and 

the classes of animals and articles respectively|the President on receiving them, one after the 

committed to their charge, and made minutesjother, in an obliging manner delivered the res- 

of the merits of each preparatory to their reports./pective premiums to the successful candidates, 
The members of the Society were exceeding-|agreeably to the award of the judges. 


A motion was then made and seconded, and it 


mittee, and with all the branches of the exhi-|was thereupon unanimously resolved, that the 
bition; and having indulged themselves in the/thanks of the Society be presented to Mr. Sam- 
interesting scene around them until the hour/uel T. Kennard, a member of the Committee 
appointed for their dinner, they repaired with|of arrangement, for the assiduity and marked 
the distinguished strangers to the room in the/attention with which he had executed the agen- 
Hotel prepared for their entertainment, and/cy entrusted to him by the said Committee, in 
partook in harmony and pleasure of the sump-/preparing the pens and stalls for the accom- 
tuous repast provided for them by the land-jmodation of the animals and articles exhibited, 
and in so arranging their plans and designs as 

It may be added to the close of our remarks|to make the exhibition peculiarly convenient to 
upon the proceedings of the day, that many of|the members, and satisfactory to a numerous 
our farmers, possessing very good cattle and assemblage of spectators, 


The judges on Domestic Manufactures, ha- 


a belief, that they would appear to no advantage|ving recommended to the Society, that certain 

premiums, 
should be presented to the owners of certain 
articles, which, though a little inferior to others 
of the same kind, to which they had awarded 
premiums, were truly meritorious and entitled 
to much distinction: it was, on motion, unanimous- 
ly resolved, that those premiums be presented 
to the candidates as recommended by the judg- 
ral conduct and good will of the attending mem-/es—and they were delivered by the President 
bers, and from all the transactions of this au-/accordingly. 


which remained unappropriated, 


No further business being laid before the So- 


The display of a future exhibition, there is/ciety, they adjourned to the first Wednesday in 
June next, then to meet in Baltimore, 


Test. 
SAMUEL T. KENNARD, Assist. See’y. 
The several Reports of the judges referred 


to its inhabitants than deserving the attention of|to in these proceedings are as follow: 


NO. 1—ON HORSES AND MARES.* 
The Judges composed of Robert Wright, Ed- 
ambleton, Elisha Wilson, Daniel Su- 





year, the Society met at the Court House in 
Easton, at ten o’clock, according to its adjourn- 
ment, and many members attended. 








and organized-the meeting. 


The President of the Society took the chair|*ect of Horses. 
considered the excellence of horses to consist al- 


* Some of our Farmers are not perfectly sa- 
y 


tisfied with the report of the Judges on the sub- 


These gentlemen afifear to have 
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livan and James Denny, who have been appointed 
to examine and judge of the merits of the Stal- 
lions and Mares exhibited for premiums and for 
show, 

Report, That they have carefully examined 
the several Stallions and Mares so exhibited, and 
with great satisfaction remark, that the field pre- 
cama a fine stock of these animals. 

Wesee, on the Northand South, with pleasure, 
the states of New York and Virginia about to set- 
tle the preference of their favorite Stallions, by 
the infallible experiment of a contest on the turf. 
We are, dy view, to form the best judgment in 
eur power. 

By antient history we are taught the great re- 
spect paid to the Horse. On one occasion, his ap- 

arent sagacity pointed to the selection of a 
King ; and at a later period, another monarch, 
relying on the strength and fleetness of this no- 
ble animal, in a case of great emergency, ex- 
claimed, ** My kingdom for a Horse.” ‘Their in- 
estimable value in forming the cavalry of the) 
country, that important branch of the army, 
for the protection.of the constitutional rights of 
the people, is tested by the practice of all the 
nations of Europe, where the turf has been re- 











horse of Mr. Elisha Wright, of Caroline, both 
three years old, and got by Oscar, were much 
admired ; but were too young to be considered as 
Stallions, in the opinion of the judges. 

Mr. Elisha Wilson’s sorrel Colt two years old, 
by Rat, out of the dam of Quaker, presented to 
the eye of the sportsman, points of great excel- 
lence for the turf. 

A number of young horses were shewn and 
considered as Colts of great merit, as to size and 
figure ; which, at future meetings of the Society, 
will meet, no doubt, with their just rewards. 

’ ROBERT WRIGHT, Caairman. 


NO. 2.--ASSES AND MULES. 

The Judges appointed to examine and decide 
upon the Asses and Mules exhibited for premium 
at the Maryland Cattle Show and Fair, No. 3, 
Report and award as follows ; 

To Dr. Joseph N. Gordon, of Kent county, the 
premium of $15 for his imported Maltese Jack ; 
which they recommend to the attention of the 
public. 

Mr. John Tilghman, of Queen Ann’s county, ex- 
hibited his Spanish Jack, the Knight of Malta, 





garded as the best nursery for fine horses, and! 
their trials of speed and bottom in the course, | 
the best evidence of their superior excellence.—/ 


We regret that this practice is not more set 


uent in our own country, as it would promote 
ot | 


1e efficiency of the national cavalry, which we 

consider a material portion of the national de-| 

fence. 

To the Honorable James Nabb, for his Horse 
Chance-Medley, by Chance, out of a Med- 
ley Mare, we award the first premium of $20, 

Tothe Honorable William R. Stuart, for his 
Horse Messenger, by Messenger, out of a 
Granby Mare, we award the second pre- 
mium of 

To Isaac Spencer, Esq. for his Horse Mo- 
reau, by Moreau, out of a Sky-Scraper 
Mare, we award the third premium of 

To Mr. Gustavus W.'T. Wright, for his Mare 
Aurora, by Vingt-un, out of Pandora, begot 
by grey Diomed, begot by old Medley, we 
award the first premium of 

To the Hon. Charles Goldsborough, for his 
grey Mare, by King William, out of a coun- 
try Mare, we award the second premium 


$15 


$10 


gis 


0 $1 
And to Nicholas Goldsborough, for his grey 

Mare, by Canton, out of a fine Mare, we 

award the third premium of 5 

Mr, Shepherd’s Horse Columbia; and Silver 
Heels, belonging to Mr. Wright, the Jate Gov- 
ernor, were exhibited and greatly admired.— 
These horses gained for their owners, the first 
premiums at the Cattle Shows in Baltimore, in 
1821 and 1822 respectively. 

Mr. Nabb’s young horse Murat, and the young 


- 





most exclusively in their capacity for the Turf— 
tis admitted thata mixture of such horses with 
common mares, has been sometimes firoductive 
of animals well fitted for the saddle and the 
raught, But in other countries, and especially 
in England, some care has been taken to prevent 
such mixtures ; and the Breedere have found it 
more conducive to their several purposes to pre- 
serve the different stocks of the race horse, the 
Aunter, the dray horse, the coach horse, the farm 
horse, and others, entire and unmixed. Among 
our farmers, whose feculiar advantage is the 
main object of the Society, it is probable the Cana- 
dian Breed, or other horses fumed fer strength 
and the draught, should be more the subject of 


erence than the race horse. 
href A MEMBER. 


which the judges think a fine animal, and worthy 
of public attention. Mr. Tilghman likewise ex- 
hibited a remarkably good Jennet, sired by the 
Knight. 

The Judges award the first premium for a two 
year old Mule, to John C. Sutton, of Kent coun- 
ty, which they think the most perfect animal of 
the kind they have ever seen. 

The second premium for a two year old Mule, 
was awarded to Samuel Merritt, of the same 
county, not much inferior to Mr. Sutton’s ; both 
these Mules were sired by the above Jack be- 
longing to Dr. Gordon. 

A pair of Mules exhibited by James L. Cham- 
berlaine, of Talbot county, three years old last 
spring, were considered very good Mules. Like- 
wise, one of the same age belonging te Nicho- 
las Goldsborough, was considered a very fine 
mule ; as was alsoathree year old Mule exhi- 
bited by another person. A very remarkable 
fine year old Mule was shown by Samuel Stevens, 
Jr. of the same county. 

The Judges are of opinion that they never saw 
exhibited better or more valuable Mules, upon 
any similar occasion, and in their judgment, they 
reflect the greatest credit upon those gentlemen 
who have bred them. 

WM. R. STUART, Chairman. 


NO. 3—BULLS AND CATTLE. 
The Judges appointed by the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, to examine and award premi- 
ums for the best Neat Cattle, present the follow- 


ing report: 
BULLS. 

For the best Bull over two years old, they a- 
ward to John S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, a 
premium of $20, for his promising and well form- 
ed Bull SULTAN, of the Devon breed.* 

For the best Bull under 2 years old, they award 
to Gen. Ridgely, of Hampton, a premium of $15, 
for his fine bull calf four monthsold, of very su- 
perior size and form, of the short horned breed. 

For the second best Bull under two years old, 
they award to Gen. Potter, of Caroline county, a 
premium of $10, for his young bull 18 months 
old, of good size and figure, of the Alderney and 
Dutch breeds. 

For the third best Bull under two years old, 
they award to Robert Goldsborough, Esq. af Tal- 





* Bred by Ricnarp Carton, Esq. out of FLO- 
RA by TAURUS, both imported ; and has been 
sold to Mr. F. D. Witherspoon, of South Carolina. 





bot county, for his bull 18 months old, of the 
common country breed, a premium of $5. 
MILCH COWS. 

For the best Milch Cow, they award to Robert 
Wright, Esq, of Queen Ann’s county, a premium 
of $15, for his young cow of great size and very 
superior form, of the breed imported by the late 
Mr. Gough and Messrs. Joseph Court & Co. 

For the second best Milch Cow, they award to 
Mr. Samuel T. Kennard, of Easton, for his milch 
S10 of the common country breed, a premium of 

10. 

For the third best Milch Cow, they award to 
Mr. R. P. Emmons, of Talbot county, a premium 
of $5, for his milch cow of the country breed. 

HEIFERS. 

For the best Heifer under two years old, they 
award to Mr. Joseph Harrison, of Talbot county, 
for his white Heifer of 18 months old, a premium 
of $10. 

For the second best Heifer under two years 
old, they award to Mr. Levi Stocker, of Talbot 
county, a premium of $5, for his red Heifer of 
the country breed. 

OXEN. 


For the best yoke of Working Oxen, they a- 
ward to Mr. Samuel Smith, of Queen Ann’s coun- 
ty, a premium of $15. They are of good size and 
form, and tractable in the yoke. 

For the second best yoke of Working Oxen, 
they award to Mr. Nicholas Goldsborough, of 
Talbot county, a premium of $10. - 


For the best stall fed Beef, they award to Gen. 
Thomas M. Forman, of Cecil county, for his large 
well formed Steer, a premium of $10. 

For the best grass fed Beef, they award to 
Mr. Thomas Ford, of Caroline county, a premi- 
um of $10. 

The judges noticed with much pleasure ten hand- 
some cattle of various breeds, exhibited by Col. 
Edward Lloyd, of Wye ; among them his beau- 
tiful and well formed imported bull Champion, 
of the improved short horned breed ; also his re- 
markably handsome imported heifer Shepherdess, 
of the same blood. 

They were also much gratified with the fine 
appearance of two bull calves, exhibited by the 
said gentleman, and sired by the famous Tees- 
water Bull Bergami, shewing the great advantag- 
esto be derived by a single cross from the best 
ay, aig stock. 

hey also observed several fine beef Steers, of 
Col. Lioyd’s, of good size, and possessing many 
good points belonging to excellent beef, and 
shewing that they had beed fed and managed in a 
superior manner. 

Phey also viewed and particularly admired seve- 
ral very fine milch Cowsand two spayed Heifers of 
the common country breed, exhibited by Nicho- 
las Hammond, Esq. of Easton; two of the milch 
cows were of a large size and very fine appearance, 
and showed that they had been well fed when 
young, and treated with proper attention—the 
best mode of improving the country breed. 

The Judges were much pleased with a fine 
Heifer, exhibited by Dr. George W. Thomas, of 
Chester Town ; but as she had taken a premium 
at a former exhibition of this Society, they are 
of opinion that she is not entitled, from that cir- 
cumstance, toa premium at this time. They 
also noticed two bull calves of the Polled breed, 
exhibited by the same gentleman, which evinced 
his laudable attention to the improvement of the 
best breed of cattle. 

The Judges also noticed a yoke of working oxen, 
exhibited by Nicholas Martin, Esq. of promising 
ippearance. 

he Judges viewed and examined with pecu- 
liar satisfaotion, two yokes of handsome young 
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oxen, exhibited together in a small cart, by Col. 
Thomas Emory, of Queen Ann’s county ; one 
oke three years old, and the other under two ; 
very gentle and governable in the yoke. These 
oxen, from having been accustomed to the yoke 
at an early period, proved the great advantage of 
breaking such animals to the draft when young. 
An additional pleasure was derived from the 
knowledge that these oxen had been gentled and 
broken to the yoke by two of Col. Emory’s sons, 
yery active and fine looking youths, who were 
both present. When the sons of respectable far- 
mers are thus taught to labour in early life, and 
to believe that they are not degraded by follow- 
ing the plough, we may reasonably expect to 
see the greatest improvements in agriculture. 
HENRY MAYNADIER, Chairman. 


NO. 4.—SWINE. 

The Judges appointed to decide on the merits 
of the Swine, entered upon that duty with a con- 
fidence inspired by the fine and beautiful display 
of animals submitted to their inspection. hey 
take leave to express the high gratification they 
experienced, on finding their most sanguine ex- 
pectations so far surpassed. They consider the 
time as near at hand when this most valuable, 
but much neglected race, the very basis of hus- 
bandry, will assume that high station among our 
domestic animals, to which their importance so 
justly entitkes them. After devoting to this sub- 
ject, their most deliberate consideration and their 
best judgment, they proceeded to award the pre- 
miums as follows :— 

For the best Boar, to George Wright, of Queen 
Ann’s county. 

Eg x the second best Boar, to Elijah Forman, Esq. 
cf do. 

For the third best Boar, to Edward Lloyd, Jr. 
_ of ‘Talbot county. 

or the best Sow, to Samuel Kennard, Esq. of 
Talbot county. 

For the second best Sow, to Nicholas Goldsbo- 
rough, Esq. of Talbot county. 

For the third best Sow, to Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
0 do. 

The Judges cannot take leave of this interesting 
subject, without paying a just tribute to the me- 
rits and various excellences of a number of young 
Swine, whose fine appearance excited their par- 
ticular admiration. A young Barrow of Samuel 
Stevens, Jr. Esq. of a size greatly disproportion- 
ate to its age—a beautiful sow of Mr. A. T. Ross 
—and the valuable proportion and symmetry of 
some shoats exhibited by Mr. James 5. Henesley, 
of Queen Ann’s, of the Dutch, and by Mr. Love- 
day, of Talbot, of the Cobbett breed. Jehn S. 
Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, the enlightened and 
indefatigable Editor of the Farmer, exhibited a 

oung Boar and Sow, whose great growth and 

ealthy appearance, fully entitled them to the 
high reputation which they have acquired on the 
Western Shore. 

The Judges conclude with begging the indul- 
gence of the Society, for any imperfection in the 
performance of a duty, somewhat invidious, which 
was rendered more difficult by the misarrange- 
ment of some of the papers, which might have 
been necessary to form a decision satisfactory to 
the respective competitors, as well as to them- 


selves. 
9 R. BROWNE, 
JOSEPH MARTIN, 
ANDREW SKINNER, 
S. DICKINSON, 


NO. 5—REPORT ON SHEFP. 
The Judges who were appointed to examine the 
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iand Cattle Show, beg leave to award and adjudge 
as follows: 

his full blood Bakewell Ram. This was the only 
Ram exhibited. 

To Samuel Stevens, Esq. the premium of $8, 
for the best Ewe, being a mixture of the Merino 
and Bakewell blood. 

To James Nabb, the premium of $6, for the 
second best Ewe, of the mixed Bakewell blood. 

To Edward Lloyd, Jr. Esq the premium of $5, 
for his two W ethers over 2 years old, of the mix- 
ed Bakewell blood. These were the only wethers 
of that age exhibited. 

To Samuel Stevens, the premium $5, for two 
best Wethers under two years old, of the mixed 
Merino and Bakewell blood. 

To Edward Winder, Esq. the premium of $3, 
for the two next best Wethers under two years 
old, of the mixed Bakewell blood. 

And in addition to the above, there were ex- 
hibited merely for show, by Nicholas Hammond, 
Esq. two yearling country Wethers, large and 
well covered with wool, 

Six of the Tunis mountain broad tailed Sheep, 
were entered for premium by James Goldsbo- 
rough, Esq. which from the unpromising weather, 
were not brought up. They would have afford- 
ed, had they reached the field, an interesting va- 
riety at least, of this kind of stock. 

The Judges have much pleasure in remarking, 
that from the few sfecimens of sheep exhibited 
on this occasion, there was ample evidence of the 
advantages already derived to our country, from 


ToJames Nabb, Esq. the premium of $8, for 


ms on account of the high price at which ke 
sells it. ‘ 

A Corn Sheller was also exhibited by Mr. Sin- 
clair, of very simple construction ; and the Judg- 
es have thought it a very useful implement. 

Two Wheat Fans were presented for the in. 
pection of the Judges, one by Mr. Sinclair and 
the other by Mr. Watkins; both improve- 
ments on the old fashioned Fan, and both much 
approved by the Judges ; but the preference is 
thought due to Mr. Sinclair’s, on account ot its 
Strength, simplicity and cheapness. Mr. Wat- 
kins’ is a handsome specimen of his ingenuity ; 
but it is rather complex in form, and too dear foe 
general use. 

A machine for Exashiog Flax was also pre- 
sented to the Judges by Mr. Sinclair; but from 
its performance, it is thought necessary to m0- 
tice it only as a new ee 

'M. POTTER, 
JNO. C. HENRY, 
JOHN W. BATTEE, 
SAMUEL HAYES, 
EWD. TiILGHMAN, 3d. 


NO. 7——BDOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
The Judges, appointed by the Committee of 
arrangement to examine the articles of Domes- 
tic Manufacture which have been exhibited, 
and to award the premiums to which they 
might be thought entitled, have performed that 
duty, and beg leave to submit the following 
Report ; 

The Judges were very much gratified to seg 
the number, quality and beauty of several des- 











the introduction of the valuable Bakewell and 
Merino stocks amongst us—the one for improving) 
the quantity and quality of the wool, and both for| 
producing a greater aptitude to fat. But they can-/ 
not close this report without regretting that the) 
number of sheep brought out was not greater, as| 
they believe this shore to abound, and perhaps to 
excel, in stock of this description particularly. 
They are indeed persuaded, that some of the gen- 
tlemen whoexhibited sheep on this occasion, could 
have shown whole flocks that would not have 
been much inferior to their selected specimens, 
fine as they certainly are. 

THOS. EMORY, 

NS. G. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
WM. H. TILGHMAN. 


NO. 6—IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The Judges appoimted to view and examine the 
different Implements of Husbandry, exhibited for 
premiums as well as for inspection, after careful- 
ly examining the same, Report as follows : 

That Mr. Gideon Davis of Georgetown, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is entitled to the premium for 
the best plough. 

The Judges have felt somewhat at a loss to de- 
cide between the candidates for this premium, 
as all the ploughs exhibited were of very hand- 
some construction, and efficient in operation ; 
but under all these circumstances, they have 
thought proper to give the preference to Mr. 
Davis. 

That Mr. Nathan Townsend is éntitled to the 
premium for the best constructed Harrow, for 
the cultivation of Indian corn. 





management of his stock. 


kind, of excellent construction and powerful in 





sheep exhibited for premiums, at the third Mary- 








take pleasure in recommending to the notice of tice. ‘ 
the Society and the Farmers generally of this/0ffered by Mrs. Lucretia Teackle, of Easton, to 
State, a Straw Cutter exhibited by Mr. Sinclair,|be entitled to the premium on account of its su- 
and invented by Dayton; the simplicity of its con-;perior fineness, softness, and resemblance to im 
struction, the comparative cheapness and the ef-|ported flannel. 
ficiency of this machine, entitles it to the notice|san Chaplin, and the twilled piece by Mrs, 
of every farmer who consults economy in the/Eliza E. 
considered very substantial and excellent arti- 


Mr. Eastman exhibited a machine of the same|cles, and not much inferior to the first. 


criptions of manufactures, offered for premiums ; 
amongst which they feel themselves called 
upon to mention particularly the articles of 
hearth-rugs and counterpanes; of each of which 
there were several so nearly equal in quality, 
and so highly deserving af rewards, that they 
had great difficulty in coming to a decision. 
They have, however, to regret. that there 
was, with respect to some articles, but little 
competition ; and indeed that there were others 
for which they were authorized to award pre- 
miums, of which there was not a single speci- 
men offered. The Judges hope this will never 
be the case again, and that, whenever a future 
opportunity shall be presented, every person 
possessing a really good article, will not hesitate 
to become a competitor for the premium. 
There are unquestionably many individuals, 
within a short distance of the place of exhibi- 
tion, in possession of some of the kinds, for 
which premiums have been assigned, greatly 
superior to those which were exhibited; some of 
whom might have obtained the silver plate, if 
their articles had been produced. 

The first thing upon the list, for which the 
Judges are authorized to award a premium, is 
Kersky. This isan article so extensively man- 
ufactured in all the surrounding country, that 
they were greatly surprized there should be but 
a single piece uponthe table. The piece exhi- 
bited was, however, a very good and handsome 
one. It belonged to Mr. Abel Gouty, of Caro- 
line county, to whom the premium is awarded. 
Of FLANNEL, there were several pieces ; three 


The Judges/of which they deem worthy of particular no- 


The Judges have decided the piece 


The one presented by Miss Su- 


anning, both of ‘Talbot county, were 


Of Casin~ert, the Judges observed with surprise 


operation ; but rot so well calculated for generaljand regret, that not a single piece appeared. 


There were but two pieces of’ CARPETING 
offered, and they were so nearly equal in qua- 
lity, that their decision was principally made up 
on account of the superiority of Colours. The 
Judges award the premium to Mrs. Mary Loock- 
erman, of Talbot county: The other piece was 
exhibited by Mrs. Lucretia Teackle. 

Of HEARTH-RUGS the exhibition was truly 

ifying, and the competition much greater 
than the Judges expected. They have award- 
ed the premium to Mrs. Delila Byus, of Dor- 
chester county ; but they are constrained to de- 
clare that they had much embarrassment in 
deciding between Mrs. Byus’s, and the rug of 
Mrs. Eliza T. Goldsborough of Talbot county. 
There were several others presented, very 
handsome and excellent; amongst which the 
Judges particularly noticed one belonging to 
Miss Mary M. Dawson, of Talbot county, and 
another .to Misses Caroline and Henrietta Har- 
riss, of Rockhall, in Kent county. Indeed all the 
rugs were beautiful and highly creditable to the 
makers. 

The display of CouNTERPANES was also ex- 
ceedingly pleasing to the Judges. They have 
awarded the premium to Gen. William Potter, 
ef Caroline county. They have, however, to 
make a similar declaration with respect to this 
article as to that of hearth-rugs—that they had 
real difficulty in determining between Gen. 
Potter’s counterpane anda very beautiful and 
excellent one exhibited by Mr. Levin Caulk, of 
Talbot county. There were several others on 
the table very handsome and valuable ; amongst 
which, four offered by Mrs. Jane Catrop, of Tal- 
bot county, were observed by the Judges with 
great approbation. There was another exhibit- 
ed by Mrs. Jonathan Spencer, of the same coun- 
ty, which they cannot refrain from particularly 
commending, asthe cotton of which it was made 
grew on her husband’s farm, and was spun and 
wove by herself. It is a handsome and good 
article. There was also a neat and excellent 
one, made partly of cotton and partly of wool, 
belonging to Mrs. Mary Thompson, of the 
same county. ; 

The Judges were surprised that of an article 

90 generally manufactured as SHEETING, there 
should be but a single piece presented; and 
they exceedingly regret that they are obliged to 
aeslare, that they do not consider it of a quality 
to be entitled toany premium. 
.. There were two pieces of TasLE-LINEW ex- 
hibited; but the Judges did not think them any 
way remarkable, and therefore have awarded no 
premium for this article. 

Or TowELL1ne, there was none presented. 

There was but little competition with respect 
40 knit woollen Stockings, The Judges have a- 
warded the premium to Mrs. Elizabeth Rathell, 
ef Talbot county. There was but one pair of 
knit cotton Stockings, and only one pair of knit 
thread Stockings. ‘The first was offered by Miss 
Eliza Jones, and the last by Mrs. Mary Jones, 
hoth of the same county ; to whom the premiums 
were respectively awarded. 

There were several other articles produced 
for inspection, for which the Judges had no au- 
thority to award premiums, but which deserved 
to be admired. specimen of Lace sent to the 
Show by Miss Evelina Martin, of Talbot county, 
they considered a very beautiful article, and 
highly evinclve of her ingenuity and taste. A 
sample of Poplin, offered by Miss Mary Hull, of 
Easton, and of Yarn, intended for flannel, by 
Mrs. Ann Kennard, of the same place, were 
viewed with much Bpptibation, and considered 
as handsome articles of their kind. 

Two Hats in imitation of Leghorn, made of 
grass collected near Baltimore, were presented 
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by Mr. James Lear and Mrs. Jane K. Crawford, 
which the Judges deemed worthy of great praise ; 
and they regret that they had not at their dispo- 
sal a premium for these articles. 

Mr. John Willis, of Oxford, submitted to the 
Judges a bottle of Wine made on the 7th day of 
September last, of Constantia Grapes, cultivated 
in his garden, with the taste of which they were 
much pleased, and for which, in their opinion, he 
is entitled to the greatest credit. 

The Judges beg leave to recommend to the 
Society, that the premiums intended for Sheet- 
ing and Towelling, to which none have been a- 
warded, be respectfully presented to Mrs. Eliza 
T. Goldsborough for her Hearth Rug, and to Mr. 
Levin Caulk, for his Counterpane. These ar- 
ticles were highly meritorious, and so nearly equal 
in quality and value to those of the same kind, 
to which the premiums have been adjudged, that 
the Judges feel particularly anxious for the suc- 
cess of this recommendation. 

SAMUEL GROOME, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 
THOMAS CULBRETH, 
RICHARD PATTISON, 
ANTHONY ROSS. 


NO. 8—REPORT ON BUTTER.’ 

The Judges, to whom it was referred to decide 
on the quality of the different parcels of Butter, 
offered for premium at the Cattle Show and Fair, 
on Thursday, the 7th inst. report, 

That twenty-eight parcels of Butter were pre- 
sented to the notice of the Judges, the greater 
part of which were of very good quality. From 
those, the Judges, after a careful examination, se- 
lected eight or ten parcels, which they judged 
to be of superior and nearly equal excellence, 
and which would have done credit to the market 
of any city in the United States, There was 
much difficulty in determining to which of 
these selected parcels a preference ought to 
be given, nor was there a perfect unanimity in 
the decision finally made, After repeated tri- 
als and tastings, a majority of the judges de- 
cided in favor of a particular parcel, which, 
in their opinion, possessed, in rather a greater 
degree than any of the other parcels, the three 
important qualities, of firm texture, good colour 
and excellent flavour. On opening the paper at- 
tached to this peccel. it appeared to be the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Jonathan Spencér, of Talbot coun- 
ty. The Judges therefore award to her the pre- 
mium offered by the Society for the best parcel 
of butter. C. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

JOHN LEEDS KERR, 

DAVID BARNUM, 

WM. G. W. SMALL, 

THOS. TENANT. 
Easton, Nov. 8, 1822. 


* To 
agreeab 
jrarcel of bread had been laid on the table. 


give the Judges of this article the most 
e means of deciding on its value, a small 
This 
farcel was exceedingly admired—no flour sufte- 
rior, or, as some thought, equal to it, had ever 


been seen before. It was an uncommon samfle, 
and had been prepared ata neighbouring Wind 
Mill, from wheat raised by Mr. Tench Tilghman; 
who will probably have 1500 bushels next year, at 
the service of Farmers who desire fiure,wh t. seed 
what. Epit. Am. Farm. 


——<=> 6 <—a——_ 
FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN, 
ON DYEING. 


To my Brother Dyer of Cincinnati. 

In my last essay I promised to give an answer 
to some queries that were put to me in the course 
of your observations on dyeing. The firs “in or- 
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der has relation to the article of woad, “ whe- 
ther it is indemand here,” &c. 

Before I answer those questions, interesting 
only to-yourself, I must beg leave to take notice 
of some assertions made by you that “ no good 
black, blue, green or purple can be produced 
without woad, and that all other modes are im. 
perfect, expensive and mischievous”—and you 
go on to say that no substitute for woad can be 
found ; but that the woad you have raised near 
Cincinnati, “‘ contains three times as much co- 
louring matter as what is raised in England,” 
being so strong that vou “have been enabled to 
dye blue with it alone and without indigo.” 

Now, my dear sir, had yeu published this 
in any part of Europe, where the master dyers 
are mostly men of scientific talent and cor- 
rect information, IT should have looked upon 
it as merely the Doastings of a person ignorant 
of the subject he was writing upon, and should 
have considered it as unworthy of being answer- 
ed, for every dyer there of the least information, 
would have seen it in its true light; but the very 
formidable impression which it must necessarily 
produce on the American dyers, who cannot be 
expected to have much judgment in the art, 
makes it necessary that the fallacy of your state- 
ment should be exposed. I do not suspect you 
ot having wilfully mistated facts, but I charge 
you with having no knowledge of the original 
properties of woad, and of having your judg- 
ment so completely blanded as to have drawn 
conclusions that are diametrically opposed to 
the truth. These postulatory assertions of yours 
are calculated to do an immensity of mischief, 
and to lead the public to expectations that can 
never be realized. They prove one thing howe- 
ver, that your mind has seldom taken.a range 
beyoud the woad vat and woad field. 

Long before your grandfather’s great, great 
grandfather was ushered upon this globe, all 
the blues made in Europe were dyed with woad 
alone, nor was. indigo ever seen there until Ame- 
rica was discovered—therefore there can be no- 
thing extraordinary in your being able to colour 
blue with it at the present day. 

In Europe, when woad is raised on good land, 
the produce will be about four thousand four 
hundred and eighty pounds, when fit for the 
market, for every acre planted, and each hun- 
dred, when it has been raised in a good season 
is said by some to contain twoper cent. of iadi- 
go, and by others three, and during a certain 
period of the late continental war, the French 
obtained their principal supply of indigo from 
this plant. You have asserted that the woad 
you have raised in the state of Ohio, will give 
three times as much colouring matter as that 
which is raised in England. I must beg leave to 
remind you, however, that we have nothing 
more than your bare assertion for this highly 
important statement, but should you .be correct, 
you cannot possibly make money more rapidly 
than by raising this very plant and manufac- 
turing it into indigo. Ina letter I received some 
few years since from Gen. Wade Hampton, then 
of South Carolina, and soon after he given 
up the making of indigo, he informed me, as 
near asI can recollect, that half an acre of in- 
digo plant id not afford more than sixteen 
pounds of that dye, or thirty-two pounds to the 
acre, and that what with the injury sustained by 
his negroes during the manufacturing, and the 
small produce, it barely paid expenses. Now 
my dear sir, if you can obtain one hundred and 
sixty pounds of even ordinary indigo from one 
acre of. land, you never need go away from the 
spot where you now are, for there you may ra- 
pidly acquire a princely fortune; andif this as- 
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ken, I congratulate you as being on the high 
road to fortune and to fame. , “ 

Inthe next place you have asserted*that in 
“ your opinion no substitute for woad can be 
found,” and that “the attempt to produce cer- 
tain colours with any thing else would be imper- 
fect, expensive and mischievous.” This is strong 
language, and pre-supposes that you have in 
your possession, either from your own practice, 
or from that of some other persons equally res- 

table, documents to prove that no other plant 
can be successfully used in place of woad; i 
you are in possession of such, you cannot con- 
fer a greater favour on mankind than by making 
it known. Those who are at all acquainted with 
the properties of woad, must know that it has a 
double operation in the blue vat—that it acts 
both as colouring matter and as a medium of 
fermentation, and that the former is brought 
into action by the latter. Now, notwithstanding 
r broad assertion that every substitute for it 
must’ have a mischievous tendency, I cannot but 
believe that if any plant can be found contain- 
ing an equal quantity of colouring matter, with 
succulent juices sufficient to bring that colour- 
ing matter into action, it cannot but answer as 
a purpose as woad; and further, that if a 
plant can be found containing a much greater 
portion of colouring matter, with the necessa- 
ry succulent juices, it must answer a better 
purpose than woad. That the indigofera, tincto- 
ria, or the wild indigo plant, is the very ma- 
terial that will be found superior to it, produ- 
cing more colouring matter that shall be superior 
in permanency and brilliancy, I shall, against 
our bare assertion, bring the authority of 
rancis Cauch, Anderson, Roberts, Mungo Park, 
Marsden and Barrow. 

You wish to know “if there be a demand for 
woad here.” Ihave had woad for sale in this 
city for about twelve months, of prime quality, 
and highly approved of by those who have used 
it, and in that time I have sold about thirty hun- 
dred: how much others have disposed of during 
the same period I cannot inform you. I have 
now between two and three tons inthe market 
and have offered it ata low price. The fact is 
that only a few of the manufacturers are as yet 
in the way of using woad, and for your further 
information, I must observe, that a gentleman 
who has land admirably adapted for the purpose 
is about to undertake the manufacture, secundum 
artem, and he is determined to sell it at a mode- 
rate profit, for the purpose of encouraging the 
consumption. 

On your second query, whether “ the manu- 
facturers here would give a reasonable compen- 
sation to be instructed in the art of dyeing,” I 
am aot competent to determine ; andif I were, 
it would be improper for me. to give advice on 
the subject, as I have a work ready for-the press, 
the price of which will not exceed three dollars, 
which, to the best of my knowledge, will give in- 
struction on every process of the woollen manu- 
facture, and of every colour in dyeing. Should 
this work prove deficient, it is very likely that 
eo knowledge may then become doubly valua- 


The answer to your first query will be an an- 
Swer to your third. 
You request also to know, “if any persons 


the manufacture of woad,” and if “ they would 
be willing to give a reasonable compensation for 
it.” These are questions which none but those 
who may happen to require it can answer. The 

St instructions, that were ever given for manu- 
facturing of woad, are contained in a letter from 
the late Mr. John Parish to the Bath and Vest 
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will be found inthe Artist’s Manual, published 
ten years since, by Doctor James Cutbush, now 
of the Cadet Establishment, West Point—a 
work containing a great fund of highly valuable 
information, and one that ought to be owned by 
every person capable of purchasing it as abook 
of reference. 

You further ask me to give a description of 
the wild Indigo plant? I advise you to enquire of 
any Botanist in your town to show you that plant 
growing wild in your woods, that is, a species of 
the indigofexa. HOPSON. 


——< aa 


GUINEA GRASS. 
Extracted from the Wilmington s&ecorder, North 
Carolina, by request of the writer. 

Mr. Smith, Iam so much convinced of the im- 
mense importance, of introducing the culture and 
propagation of the Guinea Grass, and of the high- 
ly beneficial consequences that will reward those 
who will take the little trouble of trying faith- 
fully, an experiment, that I cannot resist the 
temptation of making one more effort to bring 
it into notice. The paper you published was too 
long for the attention of many readers, and the 
facts too scattered to obtain their particular no- 
tice and recollection. I therefore offer you an 
opportunity, of essentially serving your customers 
and country, by sending you a short but distinct 
view of the important subject, from a former 
publication, with an account of my own success. 

GUINEA GRASS. 

If it be found to succeed in North Carolina, it 
will be more valuable than the discovery of a 
gold mine. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in Jamaica, considered it 
next in importance to the sugar cane. Most of 
the grazing farms throughout the island were ori- 
ginally created, and are still supported, chiefly by 
means of this valuable herbage. Hence the plen- 
ty of norned cattle for the butcher and planter ; 
which is such, that few markets in Europe can 
furnish beef at a cheaper rate, or of a better 
quality, than Jamaica. 

It yields a quantity of grass and hay almost ex- 
ceeding belief. 

From not more than six cages. a pint of seed 
was given to one person. o doubt but a small 
proportion of the product. 

In the East Indies it grows to the height of se- 
ven feet—admits of being frequently cut—makes 
excellent hay. Cattle eat it both ina fresh and 
dry state with great avidity. 

Colonel Laurens, formerly President of Con- 
gress, Ambassdor, &c. sowed one-fourth of an 
acre, of very indifferent land, in drills. Seed 
sprung, and soon covered the ground with grass 
four feet high and upwards. In August, divided 
one of the roots into twenty-eight parts, which 
were immediately replanted. Every part took 
root and grew finely. 

Dr. Brown sowed the seed in the city of Natches, 
in the month of April, in holes two feet apart — 
When the plants attained a proper size, he took 
them up, and dividing the roots, set them out 
when the soil was wet, filling up the ground he 
had appropriated for the experiment. Began to 
cut the grass on the 16th July ; 164 stalks from 
6 to 7 feet high, growing from one root, weighed 
together 30 pounds. Onthe 10th September, a 
second cutting from one seed, weighed 35 pounds 
—the number of stalks were 184, some of which 
measured ten feet eleven inches in length. Some 
part of the lot very poor soil—grass there 6 and 
7 feet high. 

One acre will more than support five horses 
most abundantly the year round. One-eighth of 
an acre, of very fertile land, near Fort Adams, 
from plants set out the first and second week in 
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May, without any trouble except cutting down 


the first growth of grass on the 20th June, say 
in five to six weeks allowed cutting for plough 
horses and mules, and supplied them with as much 
as they could eat during the whole summer. On 
the 25th September it had been cut four times, 
and in two weeks would be cut the fifth. 

From twenty roots, the fourth cutting yielded 
250 lbs. of green grass. 

No kind of grass supports the heat of the sun 
better—and from the first of July until killed by 
the frost, it will afford a constant and abundant 
supply of green food. 

The seed should be sown as early in the spring 
as the danger from frost is over, and the plants 
set out when two or three inches high. They 
will readily take root. A basket or two of the 
young plants will be sufficient for an acre. 

Seed may be had at J. Gale’s, store, Raleigh, 
at 25 cents a paper, containing four ounces.* 

iy" One hundred plants would enable a poor 
family to keep a cow in town, or supply a dray 
horse with food all the summer. ; 

EXPERIENCE, 
5th July, 1822. 

About the 20th of May, Mr. A. 5S. Allen having 
kindly brought me some seed, which Mr. Gales 
obligingly sent me, I sowed part of it ina bed 
52 feet long by 5 feet wide, in three drills. From 
it I have planted out, at Smithville, 187 roots, ina 
bed 23 feet square. I have planted an irregular 
piece, at home, with 200 roots ; and from the same 
bed many more roots can and ought to be taken, it 
having been sown, by an unskilful hand, irregu- 
larly and too thick. ‘This, witha little difference 
of soil at one end of the bed from the other, oc- 
casions the grass to be uneven. Some of it ac- 
tually measures a little upwards of 6 feet 6 inches. 
I should have begun to cut this day, [July 5]— 
but observing that Dr. Brown, who sowed as ear- . 
ly as April, at Natches, began only the 16th Ju- 
ly, Ithink I shall defer it till that day. Besides 
the above bed, which 1 shall call my experiment 
bed, 1 have sowed a much larger space of ground, 
from which I shall have it in my power to give li- 
berally, toany persons,without distinction, disposed 
to give it due attention, and who will leave their 
names with you, and the size of the piece of 
ground they wishtofill. I will endeavour to have 
these plants in town on Thursday, by sendinga 
boat on purpose, and with pleasure. 

COLUMELLA. 
AGAIN. 
13th July, 1822, 

The Guinea Grass that was a little upwards of 
6 feet 6 inches on the 5th inst. was measured yes- 
terday, and was then upwards of 8 feet 6 inches, 
and has put out a fine ear. According to the 
intention expressed, I made my first cutting 
on the 16th ; but I was too late for more than 
half, which has gone to seed. Is it not extraor- 
dinary, that in this more northern climate than 
Natches, the grass sown on the 20th May here, 
should advance to maturity somuch sooner that Dr. 
Brown’s, sowed in April? More than half of 
mine being too far advanced to cut ; from 
those stalks I expect to raise plenty of seed to 
give away. This rapid maturity is ample proof 
that the Guinea Grass will succeed completely in 
North Carolina. COLUMELLA. 

I send you a stalk of 8 feet 6 inches, not yet 
put out in ear; therefore it may be well supposed 
not near its full growth. 

* NOTE. 

We have several times received seeds from our 
correspondents, who styled then Guinea Grass 
Seeds; and, altho’ the parcels were very different, 
yet each cultivator seemed to think, that the seeds 
sent by himself were really those of Guinea 
Grass. 

We sowed one of these kinds which we re- 
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ceived from North Carolina and the District of 
Columbia—the plants matured, and we give a 

artial representation thereof below: See Fig. 1. 

he seeds thereof are nearly three times as 
large as red clover seed. We had some, pre- 
cisely like them, sent to us last summer, and 
these were called Egyptian Millet Seeds. This 
plant is mentioned in No. 13, pages 103—4, of 
our present vol. and we shall receive a par- 
cel of seed this winter, as therein stated, for gra- 
tuitous distribution. 

Of the other kind, we did not plant any ; but 
we are enabled to give the representation, Fig. 2, 
from some sprigs of Guinea Grass that were ob- 
tained from Jamaica—we compared the chaffy 
buds on these, with some which we received in a 
clean state, from Dr. Jno. S. Bellinger, of Dun- 
cansville, Barnwell District, South Carolina, and 
found them to be precisely similar. An account 
of his cultivation of this Grass and its immense 
product, may be seen in our third volume, page 
331, 


2 1 


If the Grass grown by Co_umELLa, resemble 
fig. 1, and if that grown by Dr. Brown, at Natches, 
be represented in fig. 2, then is the difference in 
the ripening of their seeds explained. 

The reader may find a valuable article on Gui- 
nea Grass, in our first volume, No. 21, pages 
163—5, furnished by our much esteemed corres- 
pondent J-——- M——-.._ It details the experiments 
made with this grass by Dr. Brown, in Mississippi 
state, and by Henry Laurens in South Carolina— 
with its history and Botanical Description. 

Ed. Am, Farmer. 
——< 0 ar 
FROM A LIVERPOOL PAPER. 
PRESTON GUILD. 

Monday, Sept. 2—The important and inter- 
esting ceremony of “ Preston Guild,” commenced 
this day. At an early hour the Union Standard 
was displayed on the tower of the parish church, 
and the morning was ushered in by the ringing 
of bells, the inspiring sound of martial music, 
and the noisy clang of hammers employed in 
erecting various buildings. The several trades 


‘and societies were ranged under the respective 


banners, and all were actively engaged in setting 
themselves off to the best advantage. At half 
-_ nine o’clock the Mayor, accompanied by the 
ecorder, Mr. Justice Park, and the Rev. Vicar, 
arrived at the Town-hall, in a carriage drawn 
by four horses, escorted by a large party of the 
otton-spinners. His Worship received the ce- 
utations from the trades, and the arrangement 
g completed, at seven minutes past eleven 
the ession started for the parish church in 
the following order : 
1. Tanners’, Skinnefs’, Curriers’, and Glovers’, 
company.—2. Spinners, Weavers, and W oolcomb- 


* ets—6. Shoemakers.--4. Carpenters and Join- 











ers—5. Butchers.—6. Vintners—7. Tailors.— 
8. Smiths.—9. Odd Fellows’ Society. —10. Brick- 
layers.—11. Plasterers.--12. Gardeners,—-13. Prin- 
ters and Bookbinders.--14. Free-masons.--15. The 
Mayor and Corporation. 

he whole of the persons comprising the prs- 
cession were dressed in new apparel, with sash- 
es and rosettes. The banners were the most 
splendid ever witnessed. Before the Spinners 
and others engaged in the cotton trade, cotton 
trees were carried, and carriages, drawn by 
horses, contained the steam-engines and _differ- 
ent machinery employed in that business, all at 
full work, and superintended by able workmen, 
who were chiefly dressed in white clothing — 
The exhibition had a most pleasing and novel 
effect. Between each carriage walked 40 men, 
with white sashes, and, on a rose-coloured ground, 
the inscription “ Success to the Spindle,” “ Pros- 
perity to the Warpers,” &c. &c. The proces- 
sion of the Master Tailors claimed particular no- 
tice, and excited much laughter, from its singu- 
larity. The Smiths were preceded by two stout 
men, in antique dresses, carrying axes, followed 
by two others, one in mail and the other in brass 
armour, The Carpenters and Joiners’ Compa- 
ny had a splendid effect ; each man carried a 
wand, surmounted with a gilt square and com- 
pass. The “ Paradise Lodge of Gardners” were 
greatly admired. A large crown of flowers pre- 
ceded the individuals composing the lodge, toge- 
ther with poles bearing specimens of the choicest 
fruits. Two children raised in a car of flowers, 
surmounted with trees, personified Adam and Eve, 
the serpent being placed between them, with a 
large apple initsmouth, The Printers and Book- 
binders came in deservedly for a great share of 
public attention. In a large vehicle pF han 7} 
press was seen at full work, striking off various 
mottos, which were eagerly purchased. On the 
side of the carriage appeared the words—“ Print- 
ing invented in 1440,”—and on the flags—Lider- 
tas non licentia,” and “ Sit lux, et lux fuit.”— 
Next came the Odd Fellows, attired in the ec- 
centric dress of their order. The Free-masons, 
decorated with their several orders, closed the 
procession, and lined the way from the Town- 
hall tothe church, for the Mayor, Recorder, and 
members of the Corporation, who proceeded on 
foot, together with the officers of the city, bear 
ing the Mace, &c. The sermon was preached 
by the Vicar, from the 4th verse of the 122d 
Psalm ; and at the conclusion of Divine Service, 
the procession, in order given above, paraded all 
the principal streets of the town back to the 
Town-hall, where the bands played “* God Save 
the King,” and “* See the conquering Hero comes.” 
The Mayor and Corporation walked the whole 
of the distance, though the rain poured very fast. 
The whole line of procession was thronged with 
spectators, together with the tops of houses and 
churches, The windows presented a brilliant 
assemblage of beauty and fashion. In the even- 
ing the opening of Guild Ball was numerously 
attended, and displayed a scene of beauty, ele- 
gance and fashion, unrivalled in this town, and 
perhaps in the county. The dresses of the la- 
dies were particularly splendid, uniting the very 
height of fashion, with classical chasteness. Sil- 
ver lama over white muslin, with a profusion of 
pearl ornaments, in a variety of devices of loops, 
broaches, tiaras, necklaces, &c. was the prevail- 
ing costume. The simplicity and elegance of the 
general appearance, was uncommonly attractive 
and beautiful. 

Second Day, Tuesday.—The processionsof Mon- 
day were gay and imposing, but the splendour and 
fascination of the Jubilee were reserved for this 
day. The Mayoress attended at the Town-hall, 





iat half-past nine, to receive those ladies who 





— eee 
intended honouring her with their company in 
the ladies’ procession, which moved to the pa- 
rish chufch at half-past ten, attended by the com- 
panies and societies; after divine service, the 
whole paraded round the market place, and thro’ 
Cheapside to the Town-hall. The procession 
was led by the officiating lady mayoress, supported 
by the mayor and his chaplain. The Countess 
of Wilton, with the Hon. Mr. Stanley, followed, 
and they were succeeded by a train of ladies, 
which extended from the church to the market- 
place. 


_——— 


oe 
LETTER II. ON Td& POOR LAWS. 


Sir—I have failed in the object of my first 
letter, if I have not proved that the cause of 
charity gains nothing from Legislative inter- 
ference. I shall fail in the present, if 1 do not 
convince you that, the attempts of a Legisla- 
ture to make people charitable have a ten- 
dency directly the reverse. The avowed ob- 
ject of the legislative establishment is to pre- 
vent begging and vagrancy ; that is, to prevent 
applications being made to individuals for occa- 
sional and temporary relief, or in other words, 
to limit the opportunities which those charita- 
bly disposed would otherwise have of exercising 
their liberality ; and to furnish the unfeeling 
with a ready and plausible excuse for neglect- 
ing their duties, he benevolence of a truly 
good man, whose charity is a principle and not 
an impulse, isa fixed system. An application 
to such a man for aid would be neither granted 
nor refused without inquiry. If the object pro- 
ved deserving and distressed, a proper sense of 
his duty would not permit him to be satisfied 
with relieving the immediate distress; but his 
conscience would impel him to attempt the re- 
moval of the cause of misery, and to afford such 
assistance as would have permanently beneficial 
effect. If the cause of the poor man’s suffering 
be only accidental or temporary, the pious 
christian will teach him patience and fortitude, 
exhort him to hope for better times, support him 
im adversity, point out the mode and provide 
him with the means of renewed exertion. But 
the law has directed, that such application shall 
be made, not tothe christian, but to the over- 
seers of the poor. In the time of sorrow, then th: 
distressed man applies to these overseers with 
the confidence of relief. He is examined with 
suspicion and insults, or perhaps received with- 
out any examination at all; he is treated pro- 
bably with rudeness or contempt at the best, 
with indifference and unconcern for his suffer- 
ing ; finally, conscious of the curses which the 
additional expense of his subsistence calls down 
upon him, he is ordered to the Poor-House, 
than which, he had better have been committed t> 
prison. The same inequity, profligacy, and de- 
bauchery reigns in one as in the other. The 
same love of idleness, the same hatred of ho- 
nest industry, the same contempt for laws, whe- 
ther human or divine, the same cunning and 
falsehood, the same _ resolution to prey upon 
their fellow men, and the same propensity to 
blaspheme their Creator, rules the poor-house, 
(at least such as I have seen) and the prison. 
Of the two, I think the prisen least dangerous 
to morals, since in that a general intercourse of 
its inmates is under severe restrictions, and 
most external sources of, and incitements to vice 
are excluded. Can a man, plunged in such a 
sink of corruption, come forth uncontaminated ? 
—placed in such a pestilential vapour, can he es - 
cape contagion? ill he not.be liable to con- 
tract the moral diseasesof his companions, and 
prefer a life of idleness and debauchery, at the 
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in Poor-houses, the dangers I apprehend would 


stant and laborious toil? But suppose a mira- 
cle, let him go out unhurt from the furnace of 
this fiery trial ; let his social qualities resist the 
force of example ; let his affections be deaf to 
the voice of persuasion ; and his morality impe- 
netrable to the shafts of ridicule—what good 
has the legislature’s charity done him? Can 
they recompense the torture of his feelings 
while caged in this earthly pandemonium? Can 
they obliterate the remembrance of his terrors for 
the safety of his soul? Can they chase away 
the shadows of guiltiness which have haunted 
him since the impure contact? Or can he, 
when want again assails him, implore aid from 
such hands, on such terms? legislature’s 
charity, ther, does not seem the most proper 
or the most efficient for the subject of that 
charity, even when he is most deserving.—If 
the sphere of a truly benevolent man’s exertions 
js contracted by the effect of Poor Laws, will 
they not reduce into a still narrower compass the 
charities of a more numerous class?—those whose 
only charity consists in giving money. The great- 
er portion of this class have much feeling, but at 
least as much dislike to trouble ; they are indeed 
humane, but their apathy cannot be made to yield 
to the active offices of humanity. There are 
some of these men, who, if they had the pro- 
per sum in change to give to a beggar, would 
bestow it freely, but who would not walk twen- 
ty yards to procure it. Such men give money 
to the miserable, not more from charity than from 
selfishness, and a love of theirown ease. They 
suffer less in giving a few dollarsto the -wretch- 
es whom accident casts in their way, than they 
would suffer from a reflection that possibly one 
of those objects had actually died for want of 
that relief which they withheld. The Poor 
Laws do not increase the charities of this class— 
they take away its principal motive to benevo- 
lence—since they assure it that the poor shall 
not actually die, nor evenbein any great danger 
of starvation. ‘Those who would support the 
poor from the ostentation of humanity are de- 
prived of that inducement, since a man can 
gain little credit by doing that, which, if 
he does not do, will be as well or better done 
by thelaw. And thus, one of the most copious 
sources of charity is destroyed by the operation of 
the Poor Laws. 

There is yet another class (a small one I fear) 
whose charities the Poor Laws completely par- 
alize. It consists of those whose reading and 
reflections have convinced them of the ruinous 
consequences of such a system, and whose prin- 
ciples of justice towards their country and pos- 
terity forbid the indulgence of their feelings in 
acts of charity, which will but increase the 
evils of pauperism, and hasten that catastrophe, 
which the Poor Laws, if persisted in, must una- 
voidably produce.—It may be objected to this 
letter that the picture which I have drawn of 
the Poor-house is better suited to a declamation 
than a serious argument. I can only reply that 
I have painted faithfully from that Poor-house 
with which I am best acquainted, and which 
a to be as well regulated as any in the state ; 

that I hope to prove hereafter that the 
detter the condition and the regulations of Poor- 
houses, the more quickly will that ruim arrive, 
which it is my object to guard against: and if 
It were even possible to make the labour of pau- 
pers nearly but not entirely support themselves 


be increased. and hastened. 
I remain, with respect, &c. LUCIUS. 
— a 


GAS LIGHTS. 
As the City Gas Company are proceeding with 
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on the proposed method of illumination may be 
useful to those unacquainted withthe subject. 

There are at present but very few of the 
principal cities and towns in Great Britain in 
which this method of lighting is not in use, and 
its superiority over every other mode of obtain- 
ing light is so great that the gas light system 
has been introduced into Russia, Germany, 
France, Portugal and many other parts of Eu- 
rope. 

“he theory of the production of gas light is pre- 
cisely the same as that of our usual method of ob- 
taining light. In our common lamps, candles, 
&c. the wick by capillary attraction conveys 
the oil, tallow, or other inflammable substances 
to the point where it isconsumed. The flame 
of the lamp or candle performs the office of a re- 
tort and fire, and decomposes the oil or tallow ; 
the gas thus produced takes fire, keeping up the 
process of decomposition, and at the same time 
affords us light. 

The proposed plan of employirg gas lights is 
then nothing more than performing on a great 
scale what is effected by each lamp or candle 
now used. Instead of the trouble of filling lamps, 
removing the crust of charcoal that collects 
around the wicks, or flies off in sparks, (and 
which is the deposition from the- oil during 
its decomposition, or convertion into gas) we are 
to be presented with all the illuminating pro- 
perties of the oil without its charcoal. 

The oil is to be decomposed in iron vessels, 
and its gaseous, or illuminating part collected: 
in a large receiver, from which it will pass out 
in the state of an air to the pipes in the streets, 
and thence to each lamp, where it will be set 
fire to like any other lamp. The gas will not 
take fire of itse/f on its escape into the atmos- 
phere, but only on presenting to it some flaming 
body. 
It will be scarcely credited that many intelli- 
gent and in other respects well informed per- 
sons, believe ihe reverse to be the fact—such 
however is the case. 

The utility of gas lights is not limited to the 
purposes of illumination—a gas lamp emits the 
same quantity of heat as a lamp of the usual 
kind, having a flame of the same size, and it is 
employed in Europe for various purposes in the 
arts, as soldering, heating copper plates, &c. 
In proof of this we shall extract some parts of 
the statement of persons who have long used 
gas lights for various purposes. 

Mr. Ackerman, ef London, who has a very 
extensive printing and engraving establishment, 
and whose name 1s not unknown in this coun- 
try, states that his printers use 16 gas lamps 
instead of charcoal for heating their copper 
plates, and that the saving in consequence is 
£25 sterling annually —The whole of Mr. Ack- 
erman’s establishment, his public library, print- 
ing offices and work shops, together with his 
dwelling house from the kitchen to the drawing 
room, are lighted with gas tothe total exclu- 
sion of all other lights. The annual expenses 
of lighting this establishment before the intro- 
duction of gas lights, he states at £160 sterling 
—the present expense of gas, £40 5s —making 
the balance in favour of gas £119 15s. per 
year. 


“ Such” he says, “is the simple statement of 
my present system of lighting, the brilliancy of 
which when contrasted with our former lights, 
bears the same comparison to them as a bright 
summer sunshine dees toa murky November day; 
nor are we, as formerly, almost suffocated with 
the effluvia of charcoal and fumes of candles and 
lamps.—In addition to this, the damage sustain- 





great rapidity in completing their works, and lay- 


ing the pipes for c snveying the gas, afew remarks drawings, books and papers, amounted annually 
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to upwards of £50. All the workmen employ- 
ed in my establishment consider these gas lighis 
as the greatest blessing, and I have only to add 
that the light we now enjoy were it to be produ- 
ced by means of Argand’s lamps or candles, 
would cost at least £350 per annum.” 

Mr. Cook, a manufacturer of metal toys at 
Birmingham, and who was one of the first to 
adopt the use of gas, writes thus—“ in all trades 
in which the blow pipe is used with oil and 
cotton, or where charcoal is employed to pro- 
duce a moderate heat, the gas flame will be 
found much superior both as to quickness and 
neatness in the work ; the flame is sharper, and 
is constantly ready for use ; while with cotton 
and oil, or charcoal, the workman is always 
obliged to wait for his lamp or coal getting up, 
that is till it is sufficiently on fire to do his work. 
Thus a great quantity of oil is always burned 
away useless; but with the gas the moment the 
stop-cock is turned, the lamp is ready, and no! 
a moment is lost.” 


»POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 
According to a Satistical Chart, published in 
a Neapolitan journal, the universal population 
of the Globe is 632,000,000 thus subdivided— 
172,000,000 in Europe ; 330,000,000 in Asia ; 
70,000,000 in Africa ; 40,000,000 in America ; and 
20,000,000 in the other parts. 

Estimate by approximation—In Europe, Births, 
per annum 6,371,370; per diem, 17,458; hour, 
727 ; minute, 62 ; second, 1. 
Deaths, per annum, 5,058,822; per diem, 13,860; 
hour, 577 ; minute, 9. 
In the entire universe—Births, per annum, 
23,407,407 ; per diem, 64,130; hour, 2,672; mi- 
nute, 44. 
Deaths, per annum, 18,588,235 ; 
50,927 ; hour, 2,122 ; minute 35. 
Persons arrived at the age of 100—in 1800, ac-~ 
cording to Larrey, there were at Cairo 35 indi- 
viduals who had attained to the age of 100 and 
upwards. In Spain, in the last age, were to be 
seen at St. Jean de Page, a town in Gallicia, 13 
old persons, the youngest of whom was 110, and 
the oldest 127 ; their ages made together. 1,499 
rears. England is generally accounted to con- 
tain, 3,190 individuals of 100 years old, At the 
commencement of the present century there 
were in Ireland 41 individuals from the age of 
95 to 104, in a population of only 47,000 souls. Th 
Russia, amongst 891,652 dead, in 1814, there 
were 3,531 individuals of from 100 to 132 years 
of age. In Hungary, the family of Jean Kovin 
has furnished the example of the most extraor- 
dinary longevity. The father lived 172 years, 
his wife 164 years; they were married for 142 
years, and the youngest of their chadren was 115, 
Daniel Bernaulli calculated that the innocula- 
tion of the small-pox has been the means of pro- 
longing human life by three years, and the new 
observations of Duvillard gave the same result 
from vaccination. 
SD ee 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the sale at Washington Hall, on the 14th, 
in this city, after the distribution of the premi- 
ums, the Crawford hat, manufactured by Miss 
Harrison, of Duchess county, which took the 
first premium, was purchased by Alexander Spen- 
cer, Esq. of Greenbush, at 120 dollars ; the one 
by Miss Hedges, of East Hampton, Long Island, 
which took the second premium, by John L. Gra- 
ham, Esq. of this city, at 55 dollars ; the one by 
Miss Babcock, of the same place, which had the 
third premium, by Peter H. Schenck, Esq. at 50 


per diem, 





ed by the spilling of oi) and tallow upon prints, 
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eects 
twelve years, of grass from the garden of colonel 
Rutgers, A R. Smith, Esq. of this city, at SI 
dollars. The elegant lace veil which attracted 
so much attention, made by Mrs. Bush, of this 
city, was purchased by John L. Graham, Esq. at 
21 dollars. 


Froma Poughkeepsie Paper, New York. 

At the Duchess county fair last week, Miss Ju- 
11a Harrison, of Amenia, exhibited the finest 
imitation Leghorn hat, of her own manufacture, 
even seen in thiscountry. She was offered for it 
one hundred and fifty dollars on the spot, but re- 
fused to sell at that price. It is said that this in- 
genious young lady was busily occupied for ten 
weeks in the manufacture of this elegant article. 
If she had sold it, she would have been paid for 
her labor at the rate of fifteen dollars a week, 
very tolerable wages for these hard times. 

This meritorious young lady, we are happy to 
learn, was much caressed at the agricultural] 
ball. The gentlemen vied with one another, in 
evincing their sense of her superiority. This is 
as it should be. It must have been gratifying to 
her feelings, and rouse the ambition of others. 


From the Rochester Telegraph, New York. 

Arrived at this villageon Wedne. ay lest, the 
canal boat Western Trader, Captain Varney, 
from Utica, with a full freight of emigrests, con- 
sisting of eight families, in all 60 persons, who 
have come the distance of 150 miles, tor tue mo- 
derate sum of $1 50 each ; thus completely elu- 
cidating one of the many important Benefits of 
the great western canal. 


—— 0 


TANNING DISCOVERY. 

Six weeks since, application was made to a 
person for the loan of one thousand pounds to a 
young chemist, who had made a discovery ; 

e€ was too poor to substantiate by experiment. 

The money was obtained, and in a few days re- 

paid by the borrower, already raised to sudden 

affluence by the private disposal of his invention: 
_ It isa new mode of tanning skins, combining such 
rapidity and economy, as promise to the public 
an immediate and immense advantage. Raw 
hides hitherto lying twelve months in the tan 
pit, and subjected to a process otherwise defec- 
tive and precarious, are now perfect leather 
within six weeks, and at less than half the ex- 
‘pense. The gentleman who bought the inven- 
_ tion, is a noted opposition member and contrac- 
tor ; and from the terms of his stipulation, we 
“may form some judgment of the probable magni- 
tude of the results. He has paid him ten thou- 
sand pouads down, he has given him obligatory 
‘deeds securing him £5,000 on the first of Janua- 
’ ry, £5,000 per annum for the four years next suc- 
ceeding, and afterwards £11,000 a year for life! 
‘It is expected that the price of a pair of boots 
will not excéed eight shillings, and a correspond- 
~ ing fall will be produced in all articles of leather 
manufacture —London Globe. 


——— DiS 
PATENT GRIDIRON. 


New-York, 12th Nov. 1822. 
To Mr. Mussev. 
I willingly, sir, give you my opinion on your 
— economical utensil, the hollow-barred 


ridiron, with a Reflector and a Dripping-Pan. 

Broiling has been considered as the most sa- 
voury, but at the same time the most wasteful 
“way of cooking meat. Your invention removesin 
& great measure, from this operation, the charge 
of extravagance, by saving the fat and juice from 
destruction by the hot coals. The rays of heat 


ing satisfied myselt by experiment that it is ad- 
mirably calculated to render flesh palatable in 4 
saving manner, I recommend your gridiron and 
its appurtenances, as a piece of kitchen appara- 
tus, to all house-keepers who are desirous of 
combining the luxury of eating with frugality in 


cooking. 
SAMUEL MITCHELL. 
N. B. The above Gridiron may be seen at this 
office, and orders received for them.—Vat. Adv. 
———— OE 
BUTTER. 
This delicate and valuable domestic article, it 
is known, is manufactured in considerable quan- 
tities in Orange county. Ata recent cattle show 
at Goshen, it appeared that John M. Graham 
made 2535 lbs. of butter from 20 cows. His farm 
is only 95 acres; he has 39 hogs kept on milk, 
which will weigh 200 lbs. each, when killed.— 
Col. Moses Crawford, of Montgomery, produced 
2051 lbs. of butter from 20 cows. These are va- 
luable products —. Y. 4dvertiser. 
D> ) a 
Unparalleled Munificence-—VYhe Hon. Stephen 

Van Renssalear, has engaged Professor A. Eaton, 
of Troy, to take a Geological and Agricultural 
Survey of the Great Canal route from Albany to 
Butfalo, a distance of 380 miles. The survey is 
to include the breadth of ten miles. An accu- 
rate investigation of the rocks, soils, minerals and 

lants, is to be made on both sides of the canai.— 
The method of culture adopted. by the best prac- 
tical farmers is to be sought out, and all varieties 
of soil to be analyzed. —Albany Daily Adv. 


ee () a——_ 


BUTTER MAKING IN COLD OR WIN- 
TER WEATHER. 
Rahway, New Jersey, Feb, 24, 1822. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Respected Friend,—Thy favour with the pa- 
pers came safe, for which please to accept my 
most sincere acknowledgments. I feel myself 
greatly in debt already, and have a sincere wish, 
if I only had the means, to be in any way uscful 
to the support of a paper, which I believe will 
produce the most important and beneficial effects, 
upon the agriculture of this country. 

If not generally known, it may be useful to 
mention a very easy and excellent method of 
making Butter, in winter, or incold weather, late 
in thefall. We began it last fall, and have prac- 
tised it since with uniform success. It consists 
simply in heating the cream, instead of souring it, 
in the usual troublesome and tedious manner.— 
The cream, as itisskimmed, is put into a vessel, 
until enough is collected for churning, and kept 
in any convenient place where it will not freeze. 
It is then poured into a copper or brass kettle 
and hung over the fire until scalding hot, but is 
not suffered to boil—it is then poured back again 
into the cream pot, and left to stand till even- 
ing, by which time it will be nearly cool, rather 
cooler than new milk; it is then churned, and 
with us, has never failed to produce good butter, 
in a very short time ; and of a better quality and 
colour than when soured in the usual way. It 
is indeed scarcely any more trouble to make but- 
ter in this way in winter, than in the usual mode, 
insummer. Care, however, must be taken that 
the fire be not too strong, as if the cream should 
de in the least burnt, it will give the butter an 
unpleasant taste. 
thought it right to mention this process to 
you, as we have found it to save a great deal of 
trouble and some vexation. And now that we have 
such a convenient medium, I think it is incum- 
bent on all Farmers to whatever they be- 
lieve may be new and useful to others, and leave 


the valuable properties of the Dutch oven. Hav-jit with the Editor to judge whether it may be 


expedient or not to publish our communications, 
I am respectfully thy friend, 
HUGH HARTSHORN., 
—_——_ 
CHILLICOTHE TWIN CALVES. 

We were, on Saturday last in common with 
a number of persons, favoured with the sight 
of these beautiful animals. They are 2wins, 
and were raised and fatted by our respected fel. 
low-citizen, GEORGE Renick, Esq. of this neigh- 
bourhood. They are seven years old; and for f 
size and beauty have seldom been equalled in f 
America. The Steer was weighed in our pre. [7 
sence, at the Hay Scales in this town ; and was FF 
found to weigh 2996 pounds. The Heifer i; ff 
nearly as large as the Steer, and is supposed 
by good judges to weigh within 200 pounds as 
much ; but as she appeared somewhat wild, it 
was deemed unsafe to weigh her. We under. 
stand that it is Mr. Renick’s intention :to take 
them down the river to Orleans. 

Chillicothe Supporter. 


__ WES FARMBB. | 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1822, 
PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 
White wheat, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 to 
1 30—Rye, 70 to 75 cts.—Corn, 48 to 50 cts— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cts.——Flour, best white wheat, 
$7 373—Howard st. Superfine, $6 874—Whar' 
do. 6 125—do. do. 5 75—Beans, $1 25 to 1 37}- 
Peas, black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Clover seed, 9 tv 
$10—Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 
80—Whiskey, from the wagons, 34 to 35 cts 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do, 
65 to 70 cts.—Herrings, No. 1, $3 624 per bbl- 
No. 2, $3 3743—Shad, No. 1, none—No.2, $6— 
Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Straw, $1050 t § 
11 per ton—Hay, $17 50 to 18. ; 

o material change in the trade or prices d 
Maryland Tobacco since last report. . 


Houses, Lots, and Lands. 


THOMAS W. GRIFFITH, 
At his Office near the Exchange, Baltimore 
receives, registers and exhibits, descriptions ci 
all kinds of REAL ESTATE, which it is des: © 
rable to buy, sell, exchange or rent. 
Property is advertised and conveyances mat: 
when required, and every other assistance: 
offered in effecting sales or purchasers on me 
derate terms. Experience has proved thi 
much trouble, expense and delay have been sx 
ved by such agencies, and no doubt is enter 
tained but the establishment will receive th: 
Support necessary to render the Office a publi 
as well as a private benefit. 
October 15th, 1822. 


FOR SALE, 


At a low price, and on a long credit, 
The FARM on Elk Ridge, occupied by M: 
H. Scott, and formerly owned by Luther Mar 
tin, Esq. containing abeut 1100 acres. 

It is situated about eleven miles from this cits 
near the Washington road, and is considered r 
markably healthy. The situation is handsonm: 
and the land easily improved by plaster and clr 
ver. This property will be divided if require 
and immediate possession given. For terms ¥ 


ply to 
ROBERT & JOHN OLIVER. 
er 


FOR SALE. 
A Heifer of two years old, from an impor 
ed ;Devon Cow, by: the celebrated Improv 
Durham Short Horn Bull, Denton.—Price $1) 
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No. 37.—Vo.. 4. 
AGRICULTURE. 

FIRST VIRGINIA CATTLE SHOW. 
OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 





dings of the Fredericksburg Agri- 
yw cea Pe late meeting aa gotten up, in this part of the Ancient Dominion. 


cultural 

their Agricultural Show. ‘ 

The Society met, according to notice, at the 
Indian Queen Hotel, at 10 o’clock, A. M. of the 
13th November, and continued by adjournment, 
until the evening of the 14th. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year : 

James M. Garnett, President. 

Joun TALIAFERRO, of Hagley, Vice President. 

WiiuiaM F. Gray, Secretary. 

Joux T. Forp, Assistant Secretary. 

Rosert 8. CuEw, Treasurer. 

Committee of Correspondence. 

John Taliaferro, Robert Lewis, Garrit Minor, 

Enoch Mason, Wm. F. Gray. 
Committee of Premiums. 

George Hamilton, Robert Lewis, John Gray, 
sen Wim. Richardson, Enoch Mason, Carey 
Selden, Wm. Bernard, John T. Ford, James 
Smock, Henry Thompson. 

A circular letter’from the President of the Al- 
bemarle Agricultural Society, accompanied with 
certain proceedings of that society, pce the 
creation of a fund for the support of a Professor- 
ship of Agriculture in the University of Virginia, 
poe inviting the co-operation of this society for 
that purpose, was read—Whereupon it was 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting 
highly approve of the proposition of the Albe- 
marle Society for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Professorship at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and that our President be requested to ad- 
dress a letter to the President of said society, ex- 
pressive of this sentiment ; and also to give gene- 
ral notice to all our members, that the proposition 
will be taken into consideration at our Spring 
meeting, there being too few members now pre- 
sent to decide finally on so important a subject. 

On motion, Resolved, unanimously, That the 
thanks of this meeting be presented to J. S. Skin- 
ner, Esq. Editor of the American Farmer, for the 
many instances of polite attention to the interests 
and wishes of this society which we have expe- 
rienced at his hands, and for his meritorious la- 
bours in the cause of agriculture generally. 

Resolved, unanimously, That this meeting 
view vith much satisfaction, the elegant work- 
manship displayed on the premium plate award- 
ed by the society ; and that theartist, Mr. War- 
ner, of Baltimore, be respectfully recommended 
tothe patronage of our sister societies, 

Twenty-five new members were admitted. 

Ordered, That the committee on premiums 
cause a detailed report of the exhibition, toge- 
ther with such remarks as they may deem pro- 
per, to be drawn up and published. 

Ordered, that the address of our President de- 
livered to the citizens assembled at the Cattle 
Show, be published with the proceedings of this 
morning. 

Extract from the Minutes, 
WM. F. GRAY, Sec’y. 
REPOR? of the Committee appointed to pfrre- 
hare for publication, an account of the Freder- 
icksburge Agricultural Show, on the 13th and 
14th November, 1822. . 
The Committee take peculiar pleasure in re- 
porting to their Fellow Citizens, the result of the 
‘ret Virginia Agricultural Skow—inasmuch as 
he exhibition both of Stock and Agricultural 
implements, far exceeded their expectations.— 
Show of Horses and of Cattle was very fine 
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mittee are well convinced, from what they heard 
on every side, that the display would greatly 
have exceedet what it was, if their worthy, but 
incredulous Brethren, could only have been per- 
suaded to believe, that such a thing as a respect- 
able Agricultural Show could possibly have been 


The public are now satisfied, that our Society 
are quite in earnest, in what they have so long 
promised ; that we have both ability and the 
will to offer good premiums, for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture ; and that it will be entirely 
their own fault, if hereafter our Shows and Fairs 
should not merit their constant attention, and 
cordial support. 

The Show was held within one of the beauti- 
ful enclosed lots of Mr. J.S. Thornton, on the 
New Turnpike Road, the use of which he had 
politely tendered to the Society. A more eligi- 
ble spot could nof have been selected. As every 
thing pertaining to exhibitions of this sort, is new 
in this State, it was to be expected, that some ne- 
cessary preparation for it would be overlooked. 
The committee, accordingly, have to notice a 
deficiency in the enclosures, designed for the 
reception of Stock ; but as the number of Stock 
brought on the ground was not vet great, the 
deficiency was hot severely felt ; and this defect 
being seen, better arrangements will, of course, 
!be made for the next Show, when it may be 
calculated, that they will be more needed. 
The first day, according to arrangement, was 
entirely devoted to the exhibition and examina~ 
tion of Stock ; the second, to. the examination of 
| Agricultural Implements, a trial of Ploughs, and 
awarding of Premiums, which were delivered by 
the President to the successful competitors, on the 
ground. 
The following is the result of the adjudications 
of the Committee. 
Horses.—A Silver Pitcher, with emblematic 
devise and inscription, cost $33, was unanimous- 
ly awarded to Mr. Ira Lipscomb, of Spotsylva- 
nia, for his Horse Superior, as the best Stallion 


Cows.—A beautiful Silver Cream Cup, with 
emblematic device and inscription, cost $22, was 
awarded toMr Geo. N. Grymes, of King-George, 
for the best Milch Cow, 

Hogs.—A Silver Mug, cost $15, was awarded 
to Mr. Geo. T. Hord, of Caroline, for the best 
Sow. 

Sheeft—A Silver Mug, cost $15, was awarded 
to Mr. John Gray, of Travellers’ Rest, Stafford, 
for the best Ram ; and 

A similar article, of same value, was awarded 
to Capt. Lewis W. Daingerfield, of Spotsylva- 
nia, for the best Mutton. 

Ploughs.—A Silver Mug, value of $15, was 
awarded to Mr. McCormick, of Fauquier, for the 
best Plough ; and also a discretionary premium 
of $5, for an Angular Balance, by which to ascer- 
tain the force necessary to move a plough. 
Cheese.—A discretionary premium of $5, was 
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for some Pine-Apple Cheese, of his own making. 


The making of Cheese, is a branch of domestic 
economy, too much neglected in this State ; and 
it is hoped, the encouragement held out by the 
Society, will induce many of our Farmers’ wives 
and daughters to try their hands by the next 
Show. 

Among the various Implements exhibited, all 
of which appeared to be useful, in their way, the 
Committee examined, with much satisfaction, the 
following : 

A Wheat Fan, improved by Mr. Meyers, 6f 
Georgetown, (Dist. of Col.) which turned with 
great comparative ease, and had a motion com- 
municated both to the screen and the riddle by 
the same turn of the handle. But the commit- 
tee did not deem it within the rules of our society 
to award a premium for it, although it well de- 
served one. 
Two Cutting Boxes of simple construction and 
considerable power, made by Mr. Cochran, of 
Fredericksburg, which are well calculated to save 
labor, and would be highly advantageous on large 
farms. 
Also, the model of an ingeniously contrived 
Drill Plough for planting corn, which would be 
of great service on the extensive flat corn fields 
of the lowercountry. 
The committee also noticed with much satis- 
faction, a beautiful Counterpane, made by Mr: 
Cummings, and a good looking roll of cloth made 
by Mrs. Scott, of Spotsylvania, and fulled by Mr. 
Curtis, of Fredericksburg. The committee in- 
dulge the hope that at the next Show, they will 
have the pleasure of awarding some handsome 
premiums, for the encouragement of this branch 
of industry and ingenuity ; being well convinced 
that the fire-side manufactories are the best for 
an agricultural people. 
Of the Ploughs, there were only three tried; 
McCormick’s, Wood’s or Freeborn’s, and Coch- 
ran’s. The committee here subjoin their calcu- 
lations, and leave it to the public to decide. 

, M’CORMICK’S. 


exhibited. The Committee regret, that they Width of Furrows Depth Foree. 
are not furnished with the pedigree of this noble} 1st trial 16 inches 7 inchés 330 
animal. 2d do 14 84 330 
In regard to the Mares, although several were|3d_ do 154 7 330 
exhibited, the Committee being divided in opi-|4th do 14 74 330 
nion, as to their merits, no premium was award- FREEBORN’S. 
ed. Ist trial 15 inches 54 350 
Bulls.—A Silver Pitcher, with emblematic de-!2d do 15 54 350 
vice and inscription, cost $28, was awarded to|3d do 13 54 350 
Col. George Love, of Fauquier, for his Bull/4th do 15 54 350 
Pluto, 1 year and 6 months old. Pluto was got/5th do 14 44 350 
by the celebrated Lancashire Bull, called Rising| 6th -do 13 6 350 
Sun, imported from England by Mr. Smith Saun- COCHRAN’S. 
ders, of Kentucky, and came out of a fine milch| Ist trial 12 54 350 
Cow of the Cross breed, belonging to General|2d do 11 54 350 
Donaldson, of Ky. He is a fine animal, and is|3d_ do 11 5 350 
offered for sale by his present owner. 4th do 11 346 


4 
Sinclair’s Bar share Plough, and Jenkins’, hav 


ing their mould boards very rusty, and there not 
being time to clean them, the committee thought 
it would be doing injustice to the proprietors tu 
make any comparative trial of them. 


But the most singular exhibition of all, and one 


that caused general amusement, was the specta- 
cle of two little goats completely harnessed and 
attached to a cart, in which sat the driver, aman 
weighing nearly 200 pounds, who coursed his 
proud looking little steeds about with much ap- 
parent ease and security. They were perfectly 
tractable and true to the draft. This equipage, 
although intended by the worthy proprietor 
merely for amusement, conveys a good practical 
lesson to husbandmen. It shows, in a striking 
manner, what things may be accomplished with 
our domestic animals by a frofier course of edu- 
cation. 








‘of Skeep and Hogs, excellent. And the Com- 






awarded to Mr. Thos. Cumings, of Spotsylvania, 


The committee cannot refrain frem remarking 
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with regret, that nearly one half of the premium at last become sensible of the great benefits 
late prepared and offered by the society, has not which may result to our agriculture from similar 
en awarded for want of competitors. ‘The meetings and exhibitions, to the one now before 
beautiful cup, for instance, offered for the best us. And I beg leave to avail myself of the pre- 
beef, was not claimed by any one, although good sent occasion, to offer my cordial congratulations 
beef is an article in which our section of the to all my agricultural brethren who may now be 
country abounds, as our markets daily testify. It with us, on this auspicious commencement of our 
is hoped that this will not be the case at any fu- long meditated Agricultural Shows, It is true, 
ture Show ; but that the munificent intentions and that we have not, nor could we have, for the first 
laudable exertions of the society will be met by time, an exhibition, to be compared with the 
a corresponding confidence and zeal on the part many highly imposing, and praise-worthy spec- 
of their fellow citizens. tacles of a similar character, which have, for 
Upon the whole, however, the entire exhibition some years past, distinguished our sister States, 
was highly gratifying. Not less than one thou- to the North. But we behold enough to afford 
sand spectators attended the first day; all ap- us great encouragement, and a fair promise of 
parently wishing well to the cause ; and many of much better things hereafter. 
them determined to aid it by something more [t would be passing strange, indeed, at a time 
efficient than mere good wishes. From this aus-' when skill, zeal, and industry are pushing on all 
picious commencement, your committee antici- the other arts of civilized life to their highest 
pate the happiest results : and they look forward state of attainable perfection, if that art, which 
to our next November Show as one which will fiJls the purse and sustains the sword of the na- 
still more satisfactorily develope the agricultural ‘tion ; that art, by which, under God, we all live, 
resources of this section offour country ;—stimu-/and move, and have our being ; which supplies 
late our zeal, yet farther to augment them; and not only most of the necessaries, but also of the 
satisfy all parties interested, that few, if any|comforts and luxuries of our existence, should 


means are better adapted to promote the prospe- 
fity of every branch of husbandry, than well sus- 
tained Agricultural Shows and Fairs. 

On the second day of the late meeting of the 
Fredericksburg Agricultural Society, after the 
business had been concluded, the Society partook 
of a sumptuous Dinner, prepared by Mr. J. 





be the only one neglected and despised among 
us. Yet this has been the fate of our agricul- 
ture, until within a few years past. And there 
are still some among us, I fear, who, in their in- 
fatuated reliance upon the innate energies (as it 
would appear) of their art, or on some other yet 
more incomprehensible dependence, rest, with 


Gray, Jr. of the Indian Queen. The President of folded arms, and drawn as it were within their 
the Society presided at the festive board, and Ro-| own shell, without ever spending a thought, mov- 


bert Lewis, Esq. acted as Vice-President. Theling a finger, or bestowing a cent towards the 
following ‘Toasts were drank, and mirth, song’ improvement of this first and best of all occupa- 


and sentiment, closed the delightful labours of 


the twopreceding days: 
1. The Day we celebrate—May each return of 
it invigorate our zeal, and augment our profes- 


sional knowledge. 

2. Our soil and our Intellects—We must give 
better culture to both, or the first will soon change 
masters. 

3. Free Exports and Imports—The best secu- 
rity for regular demand and supply. ; 

4. The Congress of the United States—Would 
they give Agriculture more of their works, and 
less of their faith ; Agriculture would give them 
more of her money, and less of her complaints. 

$. Fair, free Trade and Universal Commerce— 
The best pioneers, for liberty, knowledge, and 
universal good government. 

6. Prohibitory Duties, and the self-flagellations 

Sancho Panza, pfilants from the same nursery— 

fool’s cap, witl. ass’s ears, is due to the invent- 
ors of both. 

7. Moderate and competent profits to all, ex- 
travagant ones to none. 

8. Steady and regular prices to every occupa- 
tion, the healthful trade-winds of national Pros- 
perity ; exorbitant gain, the tornadoes that ruin 
them all. 

9. Our Plough-shares and our Swords—May 
the first never be last, nor the last first. — 

10. Speed to our Ploughs, industry, skill, and 
honesty to their drivers ; and a prudent, enlight- 
ened economy to the owners of the soil. 

11. Banks—The most pag ay ones for 
Agriculture, are those erected by the Spade. 

12. The Land and the Ocean—The value of 
the first, much depends on the free use of the last. 

13. The Matrons and Maidens of Confederat- 
ed America—Our last toast, but the first objects 
of our esteem and affection. 

MR. GARNETT’S ADDRESS, 
Fe.iow Citizens: 

It affords mea of gratification which 

I cannot easily express, to behold so conclusive a 





tions. Can they imagine it is all-sufficient to 
take care of itself, single-handed, and without 
any concert or co-operation among those who 
pursue it? Is it so unlike all other avocations 
and professions in life, that the insulated powers 
of each individual, engaged in it, will suffice of 
themselves to bring it to perfection? No, my 
friends, there cannot be a more absurd, nor per- 
nicious notion, than the belief, that each man, 
for himself, can study and practice any, or all the 
branches of husbandry, with equal advantage, in 
seclusion from his agricultural brethren, as if he 
frequently mixed with them, and sought to realize 
all the benefits of their experience, as well as of 
hisown. If such belief be not sheer madness, it is, 
at least, the pitiable folly of those who are far too 
wise in their own conceit, either to receive, or 
impart knowledge. As well might we expect, 
that the plants which are reared for human sus- 
tenance, would yield their fruit without human 
labor; or that the aggregate products of human 
industry, exercised in all the infinitely diversified 
pursuits of life, would be found spontaneous in 
their present abundance, as that the theory and 
practice of agriculture can be brought to perfec- 
tion, or made even to approximate, in any very 
profitable degree, towards it, unless her sons can 
be prevailed upon to act more as a body, moving 
in harmonious concert—at least, in regard to their 
great leading interests. In other words, they 
should seek opportunities of frequently meeting 
together ; of canferring, consulting, and combin- 
ing for the general good; of interchanging the 
results of individual experience and observation ; 
of encouraging by joint, but voluntary contribu- 
tions, such exhibitions as we are now endeavor- 
ing to establish, with a view to elicit all that is 
known auiong us, in regard tu the improvement 
of stock, of agricultural implements, of the vari- 
ous processes by which the soil itself can be best 
cultivated, and most effectually fertilized—and, 
in short, of doing every thing intheir power, to 
elevate, to honour, and to perfect the profession 





prosf, as this assemblage presents, that we howe | which they are devoted. With such view 
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and objects, always present to our minds, were 
we zealously to pursue such a plan, for a few 
years, and exert, for its promotion, all the agri- 
cultural talent and information among us; in- 
stead of the afflicting prospect of deserted habi- 
tations, falling into ruins—of fields, once under 
culture, but now barren, desolate, and rarely 
trodden by the foot of either man er beast ; in- 
stead of frequently having to undergo the pangs 
of separation from our dearest friends and con- 
nexions, compelled to seek, in distant regions, 
that support which our exhausted seil can no 
longer yield, we should behold the heart-cheer- 
ing, delightful spectacle of a moral, industrious, 
well informed, and happy population, gradually, 
but continually increasing, in a ratio proportion- 
ed to the augmented fertility of our lands, and 
the consequent expansion and multiplication of 
our agricultural resources. We shoyld no longer 
witness the rapid depopulation: of several of the 
good old United States from the operation of 
that ever restless, erratic spirit, the general ten- 
dency of which is, to convert civilized man into 
a kind of wandering Arab, a stranger to all the 
endearing associations, connected with the words 
“native home ;” always in search of new pastures 
for his herds, new forests to subdue, and uew fields 
to wear out, as fast as the process of continu- 
ally exhausting culture can destroy them. For 
my own part, I have always been strongly inclin- 
ed to doubt our moral right to pursue such a 
course ; for the same general law, acknowledged 
by all rational men, which forbids us to abuse 
any of the gifts of our beneficent Creator, and 
which we willingly obey, in taking special good 
care of the constitution of our bodies, ought to 
lead us, I think, also to take care of the constitu- 
tion of our soil, as an essential means of attain- 
ing the first object. A contrary course of con- 
duct, if pursued by all the nations of the earth, 
would evidently have rendered the whole habita 
ble globe itself, in the course of a few centuries, 
inadequate to the support of its inhabitants. To 
improve our agriculture, therefore, is a moral du- 
ty, as well as a rational, agreeable and profitable 
occupation. In a political point of view, there 
is nothing in this world, the contemplation of 
which, can give higher animation to the hopes of 
the true Statesman, and swell the bosom of the 
genuine patriot with more pleasing anticipations 
of his country’s prosperity and happiness, than 
the prospect of realizing such a state of society, 
as an agricultural people may form and main- 
tain, if they will only avail themselves of ail the 
means which are naturally connected with, and 
grow out of their pursuits, for the promotion of 
knowledge and virtue ; for the security and be- 
neficent use of property ; and for the permanent 
enjoyment of the highest degree of earthly feli- 
city, which social man is capable of attaimng.— 
This, my friends, is no romantic vision ; no pic- 
ture, the coloring of which is borrowed from an 
imagination, too sanguine, in regard to what may 
be done, provided only proper means are used, 
and-assiduously applied. It would oecupy more 
of our time than we can now spare, to attempt 
even a brief enumeration of these means. Let 
it suffice for the present, that I earnestly entreat 
you to turn your attention oftener to the objects 
at which I have merely hinted. There is nothing 
can afford us ampler scope for improving reflec- 
tion, nor any thing in which our temporal inter- 
ests are more deeply concerned. 

Although the foregoing speculations may net 
appear to have any immediate connexion with 
the purposes of our present meeting, they have 
been suggested by it; and as long as I have the 
honor to be connected with this society, I shall 
ever deem it my duty, to press similar topics up- 
on the attention of its members, on every suita- 
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ble occasion. If they serve no other end, they 
may aid in illustrating the relative importance of 
the agricultural portion of our people, as a com- 
ponent, and most material part of our great body 

itic; in awakening sufficient vigilance, to guard 
against encroachment on their rights; and in 
rendering them more sensitive of the too frequent 
attempts to legislate them into mere “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” Not that I mean 
to charge the authors of these acts with design- 
img such an effect ; but if it be really produced, 
the purity of their motives would be but a poor 
alleviation of the evil. 

Let me now solicit your attention, for a few mi- 
nutes, to the particular objects of our present 
meeting ; and to an endeavor, briefly to point out 
some of the many advantages resulting from such 
exhibitions ; as well as to suggest a few hints, in 
relation to the feelings and views of those -who 
attend them—either as mere spectators, contri- 
putors, or competitors for distinction. 


We all well know the slow progress made by 
agricultural improvements, and the time which 
always elapses, before they get into general use. 
Our scepticism, in this respect, exceeds that even 
ef St. Thomas himself ; for we believe nothing 
that we hear—and require not only to see, and to 
feel, before we give any credit to what we are 
toli; but rarely then, act immediately upon our 
belief. The ear of the Carey or Dagon 
Plough among us, furnishes as remarkable an in- 
stance of this fact, as any that I have ever known. 
The two first ever brought to this town, remain- 
ed in the stable yard of the Indian Queen Ta- 
vern nearly a year, before any one would even 
try them. During all this time, they lay the 
ebjects of doubt and cunning suspicion, to all the 
knowing ones, each fearing to meddle with them, 
lest he should render himself a mark of ridicule 
tothe rest, for putting any faith in so ill-looking 
a tool, And there probably they would have 
continued for years, if an enterprising Yankee, 
then a resident here, had not boldly resolved, at 
every risk, to achieve the perilous adventure of 
making the first trial. Even after he had de- 
monstrated the merit of this plough, I dare say it 
was nearly ten years, before it was generally 
used in all the contiguous parts of the country. 
Nearly a similar fate has attended those superior 

loughs, which have been slowly superceding the 

arey. One principal reason, perhaps, of this 
may be, that after our cobbling Smiths once get 
into a way of generally making a new agricultu- 
ral implement, according to their fashion, which 
frequently resembles almost any thing better than 
the article designed to be imitated ; a common 
epinien prevails, that this implement costs us lit- 
tle or nothing, because we pay for it after months, 
and often years of delay, in some kind of agri- 
cultural product—or, because, as it constitutes 
an item in that unlucky thing called a black- 
smith’s account, it is never paid for at all. There 
isso wide a difference between this method of ob- 
taining our agricultural implements, and paying 
what is emphatically called “ actual cash” for 
them ; that the Solomons of our tribe, who are 
never surprised into the juvenile indiscretion of 
being the first to try a new thing—especially if 
it comes from a distance, and “ costs money ;” 
can scarcely yet forego the prophetic pleasure of 
shaking their wise heads at, and consigning to 
ruin the man who dares to vialate this cardinal 
maxim of their rural economy. ‘Nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to banish these ridiculous prejudi- 
ces; and nothing more facilitates the general 
adoption of agricultural implements, of every 
“kind, than the frequent recurrence of spectacles 
of a similar character to the present. For, on 
such occasions, we become eye-witnesses of most 
of those inventions, which mechanical skill and 
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ingenuity have devised for our use ; and of which, 
we either might not hear for years ; or if hearing, 
might discredit, provided we confined ourselves, 
as many do, to our own farms, nearly secluded 
from all intercourse with our fellow citizens, but 
such as live next doortoas. That mind has ne- 
ver yet been formed, I believe, which could bear 
such seclusion, without being contracted, and ma- 
terially impaired by it. Another advantage, and 
by no means the smallest, evidently resulting 
from such associations, is, that we learn to appre- 
ciate more justly, the capabilities of our art, when 
occular proof is exhibited to us of what can be 
effected by those who follow it assiduously, under 
the influence of those powerful, because vo/unta- 
ry encouragements, held out to them bv agricul- 
tural societies. Hence, we are naturally led to 
estimate more highly the power, resources, and 
honorable character of agricultural pursuits, in 
cemparisen with any other, instead of underva- 
luing them, as far too many of us appear to do. 
Men, in fact, ‘must respect themselves and their 
profession, to obtain the respect of others. And 
unless our agricultural people evince their re- 
gard for their own occupation, by always assert- 
ing the rank to which they have a just claim, in 
the great scale of national interest, they may 
count with certainty, upon being degraded, not 
only in public estimation, but likewise in their 
own. 

As tothe feelings and views of those who at- 
tend such exhibitions as the present, in the cha- 
racter either of spectators, contributors, or com- 
petitors for premiums, I will now offer a few re- 
marks. Of the first, I shall only say, that I take 
it for granted, they have come well disposed to 
be pleased with the humble effort made to inter- 
est them ; and to engage their good wishes, for 
the success and continuance of our undertaking. 
In regard to the second, although I confident- 
ly trust, that we all think much alike on the 
subject of our institution, yet I cannot forbear to 
suggest, that, if they notice any thing which falls 
very short of their expectations, they must not 
be too soon discouraged ; nor suffer a small failure 
at first, to deter them from another effort to get 
up a Show and Fair, which shall be worthy of 
the extensive and fertile country, over which our 
society has already diffused itself. In one year 
more, we may hope for such an accession of 
members, (the annual contribution being only 
two dollars,) as will considerably augment the 
premium fund, which we shall zealously appro- 
priate, in the best manner our judgments can de- 
vise, for promoting our good cause ; and if we 
fail, (a misfortune I will not anticipate,) it shall 
not be the fault of the Agricultural Society of 
Fredericksburg. 

And now, before I conclude, I must make free 
to suggest a few hints, for the consideration of 
those who mean to compete for the premiums 
which we have already offered. 

As our society in making this offer, have been 
prompted solely by their wishes to promote the 
general good, they have studiously endeavoured, 
in selecting their committee of premiums, to se- 
cure such awards as will be equally disinterested 
and exempt from all lecal or partial considera- 
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cannot “ie those who fail to obtain reward® 
to be equally pleased with those who gain them; 
but we may and do calculate on the competitors 
for our premiums being true and genuine friends 
to the cause of agriculture. And if they are, we 
can rely fully on those who may be unsuccessful, 
making all due allowances for their respective 
failures ; so far at least as to acquit ou? commit«. 
tee of any design to thwart their particular efforts 
to gain the prizes at which they have aimed. I 
feel the more solicitous on this subject from my 
anxious wish that in this our first attempt of the 
kind, no circumstance should occur, either to 
produce disagreement among ourselves ; or to 
throw the slightest obstacle in the way of our fue 
ture exhibitions. Not that I fear either the come 
petency or inclination of our committee to decide 
correctly: But the same thing may possibly hap- 
pen here, which I see by the public Journals has 
taken place in one of our sister states; and EF 
would willingly guard against it by a timely cau 
tion. The case alluded to, is one of an indivi-+ 
dual, evidently interested, coming forward to ar- 
raign either the judgment, or the justice, or both 
together, of certain judges, as evidently disinter- 
ested, who were selected by one of our sister so- 
cieties to form a committee of premiums. This 
being a common eause to all agricultural socie- 
ties, I must take the liberty to offer one or two 
general remarks prompted by the occasion. A- 
ny such instance of palpable selfishness, so far 
from engaging public sympathy, cannot fail to 
excite unqualified disapprobation. The publie, 
whose sense of justice, will always lead them to 
right decisions in the end, will never take part 
with any individual who complains of what Ae on- 
ly conceives to be an injury, and that to himself 
alone, in opposition to the decision of numerous 
and obviously impartial arbiters, who are so 
circumstanced, as to have no jossible interest, 
either direct, remote, or contingent in deciding 
against him. At the worst, such a decision can 
only be an insulated, and single mistake, unac- 
companied by any of those general consequences, 
which threaten injury, either to the community 
at large, or to any portion thereof, considered as 
a separate class. 

I must now, my friends, bid you farewell. We 
have all met, as I sincerely trust, with feelings 
such as should ever govern men engaged in a 
common cause, and bound together by the ties 
of a common interest. Let us all part in the 
same spirit, to meet again, twelve months hence, 
with increased hopes and wishes for the prosperi- 
ty of our Agriculture, as the true basis, and best 
security for the permanent welfare and happiness 
of our beloved country. 


-_— 3} <a 
LETTER III. ON THE POOR LAWS. 


S1r—I have employed more time, and been 
at greater trouble to maintain the positions 
advanced in my first letter, than their impor- 
tance demanded; because I did not choose to 
be met at the very threshold of my inquiry 
by a declaration, “‘that however true my ar- 
gument, it was founded in inhumanity and in- 





tions. Should any individual competitor, there- 


fore, be inclined to question the correctness of. 


difference to the suffermgs of the Poor, and 
ought therefore to be disregarded.” It was the 


their decision in his particular case, I must be/more necessary that this objection should be 
ermitted to express my hope, that he will deemjobviated, because although the subject of the 
it better, silently to acquiesce in a determination Poor Laws has occupied much attention in Great 


which, although it should be erroneous, cannot, 

proceed from any but correct motives; rather 

than impair the utility and general good effect of 

agricultural premiums publicly awarded, by ar- 

raigning either the judgment, or the equity of 

men, who must neces q decide right in many 
e 





more instances than they determine wrong. We 


Britain, andis there well understood, and although 
a few of our best informed Citizens have arri- 
ved at the same conclusions, yet I do not recol- 
lect to have seen their reasoning fairly submit- 
ted in any general view tothe consideration of 
the people. Having attempted to remove this 
great obstack, it is necessary that I should refer 
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tosome of the best known principles of popula- 
tion. 

The population of every country will increase 
in proportion to the increase of its means of sub- 
sistence. Where the whole produce of the lands 
and labour of a nation-are more than sufficient 
for the support of its inhabitants, food and the 
other necessaries of life Ling readily obtained, 
every impediment to the gratification of the con- 
stant and universal desire of procreation is re- 
moved by the facility with which young families 
are maintained. Early and prolific marriages 
are the consequence of a state in which food is 
plenty and the means of obtaining it not very 
Jaborivus. In such,a state not only are marriages 
more numerous and prolific, but the offspring 
of such marriages are more certainly reared to 
maturity than they could be if the means of sub- 
sistence were precarious, and the labour necessa- 
ry to obtain it excessive. Tobe assured of the 
truth of these principles, it is only necessary to 
observe the difference of the rate of increase in 
the population of old and new countries. Great 
Britain has required 56 years to double its po- 

ulation, while it is ascertained that the same 
increase is produced by procreation* alone in 
the United States in less than 25 years—That 


ijust sufficient to supply the places of these who 


of wealth. A class thus deprived ef the means 
of natural increase, as no new members are born 
or atleast raised, to supply the places of those 
who die, must in time become extinct. The 
second and third classes in society become then 
the lowest, and as the same causes continue to 
operate, are also extinguished. But as in all 
countries which have been long settled, the rich 
bear but a small proportion to the poor, it is 
evident that the number of those who can mar- 
ry is very small compared to those who cannot, 
and that this number must be continually de- 
creasing. When a nation, then, has very near- 
ly attained its maximum of population, the ratio 
of the increase of its inhabitants must be very 
nearly a minimum.—Thus it may require hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of years to bring a nation 
to that state in which no more children can be 
born, or rather, no more can be raised than are 


die. But if inthe progress of a nation to this 
state, and before it wasnearly arrived at,a law 
was passedto divide all the wealth of the coun- 
try equally among the whole of the citizens, it 
would follow that every man having the same 
ability to maintain a family, and the same de- 
sire to propagate his species, marriages would 
be unrestrained and the measure of population 


country, which is as rare as it is valuable. 
confess our own want of it, and we most sincerely 


will be wrought for them? Do they believe that 
they can follow them that have gone astray an@ 
that their end will not be like theirs? Can they 
tread in the steps of the lost, and yet be saved? 
If they were wise, if they would weigh welj 
what they do, the arguments in this letter 
pressed home, would abolish the Poor Laws. 
But they will not listen, they will not learn, the 
experience of others cannot teach them, the 
miseries of others cannot warn them, and the 
ruin of others does not alarm them. They must 
feel in their own persons, the burden 
ry must lye at their own doors, and the cry of 
anguish must be heard in their own dwellings 
I know all this; and here abandon the exposi- 
tion of the evils which the Poor Laws will en- 
tail upon a distant posterity; and shall confine 
myself in the succeeding letters to the mischiefs 
they produce in the present state of our coun- 


try. 


mise- 


I remain yours, &c. 
LUCIUS. 
_——<a 2) <a 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
There is a species of talent wanting in. this 
We 


this rapid increase is the result ot procreation, 
and not (as some have supposed) of emigration, 
the authorities to which ! have referred will 
prove. 

But no more men can live and no more chil- 
It follows, 


regret it, because it disables us from formin, any 
satisfactory Opinion upon those great public im- 
provements on which hundreds, and hundreds of 
thousands of the public money are annually ex- 
pended. We mean the talent of Civil Engineer- 
jing. The best mode of clearing and improving 
our rivers (taking into account the present and 


rapidly filled up. independently of the injus- 
tice of sucha law, which robs industry and in- 
genuity of their rewards, (for wealth can only 
have been acquired by the ingenuity or indus- 
dren can be raised, than can eat- try of its possessors or their ancestors) tobes- 
then, that if the whole product = all the ee en os oe nay promgnsy ; Sens 
and labour of any country were a fixed quantity,/these, although not the only, are the most proli- ; 
where the samba? of inhabitants emeunted ie as fic sources of poverty :) who does not at a glance preven os of the country some fifty years 
many as were sufficient to consume all the food,/ perceive the impolicy of hastening a nation into] | ence) is a St side ae which cannot be 
which the land produced orthe labour couldall the evils and misery of excessive population ? chi, poses Hes as publi because an error in 
urchase, there must be an end to any increase] Yet this is the direct effect of all Poor Laws— or blsgyg 8 ks, lc aretl ished to die sum ot 
in the number of inhabitants. Every child born|they take away the property of the rich to give still + ls rat Ags a be ee 








and raised, then, must have subsisted on the food|to the poor; they increase the rapidity of popu- 


of some other person who was starved or died 
about the time that child was oorn. And every 
child born when no other person ceased to consume 
food, or whose parents were unable to procure 
for it that portion which had subsisted another, 
must starve. In a country so circumstanced, 
the desire of propagating the species, which acts 
uniformly, constantly and universally, which 
rules alike the haughtiest hero and the mean- 
est hind, and in the gratification of which, alone, 
the enjoyments of the monarch and the beg- 
gar aie equalized, can only be indulged fn by 
those who have the power of depriving some 
other persons of their portion of food, and mar- 
riage would necessarily be confined to a very few 
of the most powerful and wealthy. But, the de- 
sire being equally strong in all, and only res- 
trained by the idea of beholding.their children 


erish before their eyes, jthe most indefatigable; pulation forced into life by the hot-bed cultiva- 


industry, the strictest care and the most rigid 
economy would be exerted by every one to se- 
cure to himself the means of life, aud to ar- 
rest from othersthe means of gratifying hisown 
passions. But the legitimate exertions of pru- 
dence, industry and economy, would soon give 
way to more lawless means of acquiring and 
preserving property. It is surely unnecessary 
to point out the crimes, horrors, and ultimate 
ruin which await a nation thus excessively po- 

ulated.—T'o this state all countries at first ra- 
pidly, and afterwards more slowly appreximate. 
—As it becomes more difficult to raisea family 
the poorer classes are more and more deterred 
from marriage, suffer greater privations, and as 
the rich continue to marry, are successively de- 
prived of subsistence to maintain the offspring 





* Seybert’s Statistical Annals, page 28, et. 


lation without increasing the amount of produc- 
tion, by enabling the poor to marry, not in con- 
sequence of having added to, but of having di- 
vided the common stock of wealth; and thus 
encourage idleness and bestow a bounty on de- 
bauchery by declaring that their offspring shall 
be supported at the general expense.—From, 
the natural consequences of such a tax upon in- 
dustry, and such a bounty upon idleness, we see 
England in the very hour of her triumph, at the 
end of a war which, whatever may have been 
its effects upon other nations, was to her glo- 
rious in its progress and successful in its termin- 
ation; at the very time when her weight was al- 
most doubled in the political balance of Europe ; 
we see her groaning under a burthen which her 
wisest statesmen are unable to remove, and her 
very throne rocked by the commotion of a po- 


tion of law before art and industry had won from 
nature the means of their support. But this 
example taken from a nation with which 
we are best acquainted, which we most resem- 
ble, and with which we are most intimately 
connected, will I know, have no effect upon 
our countrymen. They are like all men, deaf 
to the voice which warns them of future ill, 
blind to the approach of distant danger, and 
heedless of consequences that are remote. How 
long shall a grain of present good be greater in 
the eyes of the shertsighted, than a mountain of 
coming ruin? How long shall a loaf now be of 
more worth to the improvident than a harvest 
hereafter? How long shall they love a moment 
of present ease more than they dread an age of 
future sorrow? Because their country is not yet 
in the state of England, do they think that the 
same foolish policy will not have the same ter- 
rible termination? De they hope that a miracte 








seg. and Edinburgh Review, fr. 364 to 367. 


of a good scheme, which they devised. He, who 
has the necessary talents for it, ought to be well 
rewarded. The salary ought to be good; and is 
generally good, because the talent is so valuable 
and so scarce. We have sometimes wished, that 
a competent professor would establish a school 
in some central and eligible situation in the U. 
States, for the purpose of teaching the science 
on preper principles. 
the elements ef gunnery and fortification—others, 
to. teach architecture, by practice at least, if not 
by theory—and yet the art of civil engineering 
which is so important to this young and thriving 
country, is left almost to chance mediey. 


We have men to teach us 


At all events a small library, consisting of the 


best approved authors, both theoretical and prac 
tical, American and foreign, ought to be attach- 
ed to the Virginia Board of Public Works, 


We conclude these hasty remarks by calling 


to the reader’s attention the advertisement of our 
Secretary, to the Board of Public Works. A 
Civil Engineer, in place of Mr. Moore, deceas- 
ed, is wanted. This situation is worthy of the 
attention of those, who are properly qualified. 


it. Richmond Eng: 


— 0S 
SENNA. 
We have received for distribution a small 


parcel of Senna seeds from Wm. Cattell, Esq. 
of Charleston, South Carolina; who informs us 
that, “the plant is cultivated by some persons 
‘jin that state, and is found to possess the vir- 
“tues of the imported Senna. 
“the plant are collected before they are touch- 
“‘ed by frost, and they are then 
“shade.” We have already divided the most 
of these seeds amongst our correspondents, but 
a few are still left that will be sent to any one 


The leaves of 


ried in the 


who may wish to experiment therewith, if ear- 
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iy application be made to us. The best im- 
orted senna, usually sells at 40 or 50 cts. per 
h. The Senna of our own country 1s to be found 
in the shops; and a neighbour tells me that 
he has a very fine parcel, which he has not 
been able to bring it into use. Itis to be ho- 
ped that our men of science will encourage the 
agriculturists of this country, by giving fair tri- 
als of whatever their industry and enterprize 
may present to their notice. But of this we can- 
not entertain a doubt; whenever the cultivator 
of the soil shall produce, and offer a fit substi- 
tute for imported articles. 

The extract which is here subjoined from 
Thornton’s Family Herbal, shows that there are 
several varieties of Senna—we know not with 
which the American Senna corresponds, or 
whether it differs in colour or shape from them 
all, but the extract from our intelligent corres- 
pondent, at Charleston, proves that the variety 
cultivated in South Carolina, of which he has 
sent us the seed, is equally valuable, since ac- 
tual trial has proved it so, and it will be seen 
in page 216, in a letter from Abel Seymour, 
Esq. that Senna grows on the margin of our ri- 
vers spontaneously, and in sufficient abundance 
probably, to supply the United States. There 
are doubtless many indigenous productions, 
which, if brought into notice, might be made to 
supply the place of imported articles, for 
which large sums are now sent abroad, and 
we beg to recommend this important branch 
of rural economy, to our country practitioners of 
medicine—who are for the most part enquir- 
ing, and therefore good farmers. 

Edit. Am. Far. 





SENNA; OR EGYPTIAN CASSIA. 
Description.—The stalk rises from two to 
four feet, resembling a shrub, and sending out 
hollow woody stems. Leaves in alternate or- 
der, and compound, composed of several pair 
oval, pointed, and nerved pinnz, of a yellow- 


ish green colour. Flowers yellow, forming a 
spike, consisting of five petals. The pod is curv- 
ed and short. 
History—It grows principally in Upper 
» from whence the leaves are brought, 
dried and picked from the stalks, to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and thence imported into Europe.— 
They are of an oblong figure, sharp-pointed 
at the ends, about a quarter of an inch broad, 
and not a full inch in length, of a lively yel-' 
lowish green colour, a faint, not very disagrea- 
ble smell, and a sub-acrid, bitterish nausoous 
taste. Some inferior sorts are brought from other 


> these may be easily distinguished by; 
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their being narrower, longer, and sharper point- 
ed, from Mocha; or larger, broader, and round 
pointed, with small prominent veins, from Italy ; 
or large and obtuse, of a fresh ‘green colour, 
without any yellow cast, from Tripoli. 

It has been customary to reject the pedicles 
of the leaves of Senna, as causing gripes and 
pains in the bowels; but this is a mere pre- 
judice, for both leaves and pedicles act in the 
very same way. 

MEDICAL uSsE.—Senha is a very useful cathar- 
tic, operating mildly, and yet effectually; and 
if judiciously dosed and managed, rarely occa- 
sioning the 111 consequences which too frequent- 
ly follow the exhibition of the stronger pur- 
ges. The only inconveniences complained of 
in this drug, are its being apt to gripe, and 
its nauseous flavour. 

These are best obviated by adding to the 
Senna some aromatic substance, as ginger, cin- 
namon, &c. and by facilitating its operation by 
drinking plentifully of any mild diluent. 

Senna may be given in substance to the ex- 
tent of about a drachm ; but it is rather too bulky, 
and it is therefore better to divide it into two 
doses, and to take one half at night, and the 
other inthe morning. It is more conveniently 
given in the form of infusion, which is gene- 
rally made by pouring about six ounces of boil- 
ing water upon from two to six drachms of Sen- 
na leaves in atea-pot, and letting it stand for 
a few minutes, when it may be sweetened, and 
a little milk added to it, and taken as tea, or 
even mixed with tea to deceive children, who 
will take it so; or this tea may be boiled with 
sliced apples with sugar with it, whenit will be 
readily taken. Senna ought never to be ordered 
in decoction, Gren says, because it becomes 
perfectly inert, from tlre total dissipation of the 
nauseous and volatile principle on which its 
purgative effects depend. The tincture, on ac- 
count of the menstruum, cannot be given in do- 
ses large enough to purge. 


PREPARATIONS.—INFUSION OF SENNA. 


Take of Senna, am ounce and a half; 
ginger, powdered, one drachm ; 
boiling distilled water, one pint :— 

Macerate them for an hour in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain the liquor when cold.— 

OR, 
Take of Senna, three drachms ; 
——lesser cardamon seeds, husked and bruised, 
half a drachm— 
——boiling water, as much:as will yield a fil- 
tered infusion of six ounces :— 

Digest for an hour and filter when cold. 

This is a well contrived purgative infusion, 
the aromatic correcting the drastic effects of 
the Senna. Gut the quantity ordered to be pre- 
pared at one time by the London college, is 
much too large, for an ounce or two is a suffi- 
cient dose. It is of advantage that it should be 
used fresh prepared, asit is apt to spoil very 
quickly, 
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WEEVILS—reE: . ikKs ON THEIR HABITS, 
THE MEANS OF DESTROYING THEM. 


FROM THE WEST CHESTER REPUBLICAN. 
As much injury is done in barns to the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, by these insects, I wish 


AND 





the society to devote some attention to the most 
efficacious method of destroying them, or pre- 
venting their ravages. I have endeavoured for 
several years, to become acquainted with their 
habits, and am willing to state the result of my 
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abler pen, more important information. J de- 
lieve they continue residents for life, of the 
building in which chance may filace them, and thai 
they do not migrate from one barn to another, 
unles: carried thither. That during the win- 
ter they lie ina dormant state near the ground. 
I have found numbers of them at that season 
on the lower side of boards which were lying 
under the mangers inthe stables. Instinct, no 
doubt, teaches them at the commencement of 
cold weather, to seek a retreat where they may 
lie secure, and where they will be somewhat 
sheltered from intense cold. Had they remain- 
ed in the mow, onthreshing the grain, they be- 
ing in a dormant state, would probably be des- 
troyed. About the middle of the 5th month, 
|May, they begin to travel, crawling up the walls, 
and in every directiou in search of food. If any 
grain be inthe barn, they find it; and I have 
seen aS many as cight or ten on one grain of 
Indian corn, the eye of which they at first con 
sume. When wheat, rye, or barley, is brought 
into the barn, they penetrate the mow, and I 
apprehend, deposite their eggs in the grain, 
which serves for food for the young insects, till 
they arrive atnearly the size of the parents; 
probably the sweating and warmth of the mow, 
much assist in the depositing of the egg, and in 
bringing the insect to perfection. 

As a proof that the egg is deposited in the 
grain, it will be found, that if wheat be thresh- 
ed some short time after harvest, in barns where 
weevils abound, when it will be very littleeaten 
by them, and put into bags, and perhaps few 
‘of the insects then to be seen, that in a few 
weeks it will be very much eaten, and num- 
bers of weevils inthe bags. Having thus brief- 
ly stated my opinion of their habits, I wil) sug- 
gest a few propositions for destroying them. 
The most efficacious mode, I apprehend, would 
be to stack the grain out for one or two years, 
and keep all kinds of it from laying in the barn, 
during the summer season, by this means they 
would be deprived of food and of a suitable 
place to deposite their young. 

Many of them may be destroyed by having 
no grain in the barn from the time they leave 
their winter retreat, till harvest ; except about 
a double handful of Indian corn ina place, and 
in several different places. Numbers of them 
will go to these heaps for food, then about once 
in two days to riddle them in some clean place 
witha wheat riddle, the insects will fall through, 
which may be gathered up and thrown into the 
fire. Another method is to leave a little straw 
in the stables at this season, and before harvest 
gather it all up carefully, and draw it out into 
a field, many weevils will thus be taken out and 
will perish. It is said, though Ihave never ex- 
perienced it, that they hawe a great antipathy 
to hemp, that a few layers of it, spread among 
the grain, at the time of putting it in the barn, 
will prevent their ravages. No doubt, mem- 
bers of the society, and others are possessed of 
facts on this subject which would be highly in- 
teresting to those who are troubled with these 
insects about their barns. Itis hoped they will 
be induced, through the medium of the society 
or otherwise, to make them public, as it might 
be the means of saving many bushels of grain 
annually forthe use of the community, 

ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
PS 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


SALIVATION OF HORSES. 
Downing Town, 11th Mo. 9th, 1822. 
I have for some years been endeavouring to dis 
cover the cause of an excessive discharge of sali- 





conclusions, hoping it may occasien, from some 





va, (or what is commonly termed slobbering) 
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from that noble animal, the horse ; and from se- 
veral experiments, I am induced to believe that 
it is occasioned by a rapid fermentation or decom- 
position of the food in the stomach; when an 
abundant discharge of this kind takes place, the 
horse may truly be called diseased ; and in that 
case fermentation may go on in the stomach, for 
it cannot, when an animal is in health, although 
the process of digestion not more than half acen- 
tury ago (if I am rightly informed) was believed 
to be merely a fermentation, but is now ascribed 
to the operations of the gastric juice. 

Many have been the supposed causes of this 
common and distressing disorder, some have al- 
leged it to be occasioned by the horse eating a 
quantity of insects—others that it is the effect of 

laster ; and some that it is produced by eating 

erbs that possess mercurial properties ; but if 
the latter were the case, we would see their gums 
and salivary glands swelled and extended; we know 
that moisture and heat are the principal auxil- 
liaries of fermentation ; we know too, that these 
are both common and natural to the horse ; and 
I believe it is generally admitted that some ve- 
getables are easier decomposed than others, in 
consequence of their being of a less woody na- 
ture, forthe nearer they approach the firmness 
of wood, the greater length of time it will take 
them to decay ; the first crop of grass that grows 
inthe summer does not make the horse slobber, 
unless it is a warm, wet season ; the second is of 
a quicker growth, more watery, and not so firm 
as the first, and this seldom fails to produce this 
disease, in consequence of its being more easily 
acted upon than the first. 

For thé three last summers, the horses have 
suffered but very little, in this part of the 
country, by this complaint ; the seasons have 
been exceedingly dry, the grass slow in its 
grewth, very tough and hard ; this fall we have 
had several rains that have started the grass to 
growing most profusely, and immediately the 
slobbering commenced ; the frost has now check- 
ed its growth and prevented the disease. 

I have sometimes given plenty of salt with ve- 
ry good success ; it assists digestion, and prevents 
fermentation ; second crop ciover, well salted 
when put in the barn, lessens its powers in pro- 
ducing this disease considerably, though not al- 


a 
hese hints, connected as they are with some 
experience, I thought, might be of use to an inves- 
tigating class ot farmers, and may serve to induce 
others of more observation, to offer their infor- 
mation on this head, tothy spirited subscribers. 
With sentiments of respect, 
I remain thy friend, 
JOSEPH KERSEY. 
——e > | ea 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Respectfuliy Dedicated to Jeremiah Simfile. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SPAYING SWINE. 
Frederick County, Md. 
Jeremiah Simple, Esq. in Vol. 2, page 350, 
requested information through your valuable pa- 
per, as to the manner of spaying hogs, and was 
gratified by one of your correspondents, Vol. 3, 
page 6—but whose method I do not like as well 
as the one practised by a very expert hand in 
this part of our county, that has lately been 
operating on my stock, and. happening to recol- 
lect fricnd Simple’s request I was very particu- 
lar in my - enquiries. 
My neighbour had aplank about ten feet long and 
a foot wide, one end of which was raised, four 
feet from the ground, the hog was laid on its 
right side, its hind feet towards the upper end of 
the plank, he stood at its back. With a strap 


resembling a stirrup leather, he buckled the 
hog to the plank, passing the strap close behind 
the shoulders, 

Having two boys to assist in catching them, 
&c. one drew the hind legs as far back as possi- 
ble without injury to the hog, the other secur- 
ed the head and fore-feet. The hair was close- 
ly trimmed with a pair of large scissors from 
the hip bone, down towards the belly, then 
with a sharp knife an incision was made two 
inches long, to within an inch of the hip bone, 
through this, the pride and bag is to be drawn 
as described by your correspondent. After cut- 
ting the pride off, the greatest care must be ta- 
ken to return the bag to its former situation ; he 
says, more are lost from want of attention in 
that particular, than any other. 

He then put a piece of hogs’ lard in the 
wound, and sowed it up very slack. The ad- 
vantage attending his mode, is, there is not the 
danger of rupture, which is frequently the effect 
of the other method. I always have a piece 
of the tail cut off to distinguish them from 
those turned out as breeders. 

One of my neighbours informed me, he had 
an ewe spayed, that became the fattest sheep 
he ever beheld. If some of your numerous 
correspondents would describe the manner of 
performing the operation, it might be the means 
of your markets being supplied with mutton 
almost equal to Mr. Barney’s, from the coun- 
ty of Frederick. 

J. S. SKINNER, Esq. 

———< 0 ar 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


PIGEONS; a@ mode of Domesticating them. 
Mr. SKINNER, 4 

I observe that “a lover of squabs” is in a sad 
plight, and that all his “loves” desert him 
when they can flap their pinions. In this predi- 
cament he asks your readers to teach him how 
to.woo them back. This interrogatory being, 
I presume, addressed to all, or any of your rea- 
ders—I have been induced to give the result of 
my experience. Some years since; whilst resi- 
ding on afarm, and having a “ love” like unto 
your corresfiondent, the same measures were 
adopted to ensure a supply of squabs—whether 
I had heard, or read, that salt was a favourite 
condiment of that bird is not now recollected; 
so it was, that some how I had derived the in- 
formation, that if they at discretion, had ac- 
cess to salt, it would not only have the effect to 
aitach your own pigeons to their homes, but 
would also attract your neighbour’s. Be assured 
that the hope of accomplishing the latter, did 
not actuate me to test the truth of my informa- 
tion—yet the essay was made in the following 
manner—some stiff clay, free from sand or grit, 
was procured, and being well kneaded up with 
salt water, and a liberal portion of salt grains, 
it was formed into a conical shape, some- 
what resembling a sugar loaf, though less than 
the smallest sized loaves. After it was made 
perfectly dry by exposure to the sun and air, 
and sheltered during the night and wet weather, 
it became as a sun-burat brick. It was then 
placed upon a sort of “plateau” on which 
grains were thrown, and to which they could 
have access “ad libitum.” The pigeons were 
very fond. of this preparation, and although a 
standby dish, some of them were generally en- 
gaged in picking atit. Certain itis, my pigeons 
were sufficiently domesticated, whether for 
this cause, I cannot say—neither can I assert 
that this keeping open house had the effect to 
prevail on my neighbours’ pigeons to come over— 





if my information was correct, it is. possi- 





le that some of your complainant’s neighbours, 


may have hit upon the same plan, and thus 
have decoyed away his birds; and this supposi- 
tion is rather confirmed, as they appear occasi- 
onally to return to their old residence, perhaps 
for the purpose of ascertaining whetherit had 
yet been supplied with this hospitable loaf, 
which seems to serve as a sort of stimulous, or 
provocative to their appetites. If these sugges- 
tions should have the effect to relieve your cor- 
respondent, who appears for sometime to have 
been acting “loves dabour lost,” it will afforda 


pleasure to 
RUS-IN-URBE. 
Baltimore, Nov. 25th, 1822. 


ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


SQUABS. 


Your correspondent, whoisa “Lover of Squabs,” 
wishes to know how he can prevent his pigeons 
from leaving him. I advise him, in the first 
place, to prevent their being disturbed by rats, 
and then rub some assafcetida inside of the boxes. 
He will thus not only retain his own, but will be 
well stocked from his neighbours. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


—aa 0 


SAXON SHEEP. 

We are pleased to learn, as we do from the 
following notice, that two cheice bucks of this 
breed have been recently imported, to improve 
the flocks of fine woolled sheep in Massachusetts ; 
and we hope that some choice Ewes, of the same 
breed, may be soon introduced, to multiply the 
opportunities of realizing the advantages that 
might be derived from this cross. 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 


Frem the Northampton, Mass., Gazette, Nov. 20. 


Saxon SHEEP.—Our enterprising townsmen, 
Isaac C. Bates, esq. and Col. James Shepherd, 
have recently imported two Saxon bucks, which 
have arrived in town. They were purchased in 
Saxony for these gentlemen, more than a year 
since, and selected by a good judge, as the ex- 
cellence of the animals evinces, It is well known 
that Saxon wool commands a higher price in 
the English market than Spanish. It is the ma- 
terial of which the superfine west of England 
cloths are made. The growth of it, therefore, 
in this country, is important to the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. These bucks are of 
the merino race of sheep, but improved. They 
are remarkable for the fineness, delicate soft- 
ness, and singular uniformity of their fleeces, 
and are an acquisition to the country, for which 
the proprietors are entitled to a meed of thanks. 


= 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


NOTICE OF THE SESAMUM OR BENE. 

Extract from a Journal, made when running the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina before the Revolution. 

As to the Olive Trees, I know by experience 
they will never stand the sharpness of our win- 
ters, but their place may be supply’d by the plant 
called sesamum, which yields an infinite quantity 
of large seed, from whence a sweet oyl is press’d 
that is very wholsom, and in use am the 

le of Lesser Asia, likewise it is us’d in Egypt 
preferably to Oyl Olive, being not soapt to make 
those who eat it break out into scabbs as they 
do in many parts of Italy. This-would grow very 
kindly here, and has already been planted with 
— success in North Carel ina by way of expe- 
ent. | 
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AGRICULTURE 

Seems to be daily more honoured in our coun- 
try. Our fellow citizens most respected, from 
their private merits, and most distinguished by 
their political elevation, compete with each oth- 
er for the palm of excellence in it, and engage 
actively in the plans for its improvement. We 
have seen a Mapison retiring from the Presiden- 
cy tohis farm, and becoming the leading Mem- 
ber of a society forthe promotion of agriculture. 
The venerable PickERING, in his advanced 
, handles with equal dexterity the plough 

and the pen. And there is no man, whatever his 
merits or his ambition, who is not proud to be ac- 
counted, in the practical or even the theoretical 
pursuit of agriculture, the first among his equals. 
This refleetion suggested itself on meeting with 
the subjoined letter in the New York papers, 
from the pen of one who, in the course of his 
life, has filled alarge space in the publiceye, but 
seems to be now retiring from the busy scenes of 


Cawanpaicua, Oct. 22, 1822. 
To the Members of the Ontario Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

BreTaren : Heretofore I have, on several oc- 
casions, unsuccessfully expressed my desire to 
retire from your Presidency, and become a pri- 
vate member of the fraternity. My solicitude 
arose from a belief; that the more diffusive were 
our honors, the more speedily would this institu- 
tion rise to that elevation which our interior 
situation imperiously demands, and which we 
are certain to attain, if we are true to ourselves 
and to future generations. 

Reasons which are beyond my control, require 
that a separation between us should take place. 

It is known to a great portion of the Society, 
that I have for many months laboured under an 
undefined complaint, alike excruciating in its 
afflictions, and uncertain as toits result and ter- 
mination, 

In my situation, it cannot be hoped, that for 
months I can be active; and it becomes you to 
confer your highest honor on some useful citizen. 

Although the irritations of a frame, worn by 
indescribable pains, may lead to momentary des- 

y, yet [feel an humble confidence, that 
the kind power which has hitherto sustained me 
through every adversity, will once more render 
me valuable to my family, and useful to my fel- 
low men. 

From the semi savage to its polished state, I 
have examined with great. care and attention the 
progress of society, and perceive, that in every 
instance, its march towards real importance, is 
preceded by a knowledge of husbandry and of 
the mechanic arts. 

With these opinions, I view with deep solici- 
tude the maintenance and progress of our Socie- 
ty ; and notwithstanding I perceive its many im- 
perfections, cannot but hope, that the wisdom of 
present and future generations will perfect what 
we have commenced,. and that important and du- 
rable benefits will result from these incessant 
operations. My hope is strengthened by the con- 
sideration that, although hitherto no very strong 
erlasting effects have been evinced among the 
husbandmen, yet, from the mothers and daugh- 
ters of our families, we have experienced many 
solid advantages ; andit may safely be estimated 
that the industry of our females, rising from this 
institution, already produces a yearly increased 
profit of fifty thousand dollars to this infant coun- 


Should it please kind Providence to restore me 
to health and action, I shall] returnto the bosom 
of your Society, and devote the remainder of my 

to advance the interests of our agriculture 


and manufactures. 


For, believe me, brethren, if! 








we effectuate those purposes, to which destiny 
has pointed us, it must be by bringing into our 
neighborhoods the arts, the virtues, and the in- 
dustry of civilized life. ‘The different orders of 
the actively virtuous, must be blended into one 
reat society ; man must be respected for his use- 
ulness, not for his rank ; and nothing short, can 
form and perpetuate a people calculated to fix 
the destinies of acontinent. 

It only remains that I take of you an affection- 


ate farewell? 
GIDEON GRANGER. 
——¢ e=—_ 


AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 

Modes of their usefulness ; Compliments paid by, 
to Sir John Sinclair ; Ribbing Clover ley, frre- 
haratory to seeding Wheat or Oats, isa useful 
practice. 

On Friday the 5th October, the Morayshire 
Farmer’s Club assembled (although no ordinary 
meetings are held in the harvest months,) for the 
express purpose of giving a public testimony of 
their respect to the Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, 
for his great exertions in the cause of Agricul- 
ture. The diffusion of knowledge on this impor- 
tant and national subject, which he has so per- 
severingly and happily been the medium of pro- 
moting, justly entitles him to public esteem and 
gratitude. He was received and entertained by 
this respectable Society in such a manner as must 
have been gratifying to hjs feelings, while it 
proved highly creditable to the gentlemen pre- 
sent. The Marquis of Huntly and other coun- 


Le 





nan ee ——— 


tual stimulus of premiums ; and had sent one of 
lits Members to inspect the improvementsat Holk- 
ham, and to ascertain what useful hints could 
be procured from that great school of agriculture. 
—He then recommended to the Society to give 
premiums for the culture of carrots, sanfoin, and 
lucern, so well adapted for the light soils of Mo- 
ray ; and to promote the extension of the drill 
system, by introducing the drill barrow on smal! 
farms ; and on large farms the ingenious machine 
of Mr. Checketts, of Belgrave-hall, near Leices- 
ter, which costs only from £4 to £5 each, and sows 
three rows. The Society resolved to order the 
implements, and promote the experiments re- 
commended by Sir John, with suitable premiums. 
On the first Friday of November, the judges ap- 
pointed to determine the sweepstakes for the 
best seven acres of turnips in the county, will 
give in their report. They will also onthe same 
day decide the premiums to be given for the best 
and second-best iron ploughs made within the 
county, and then to be tried on a lea-field near 
Elgin. 








Editorial Correspondence. 


SCUPPERNONG GRAPES—great yield of sin- 
gle Vines, and excellence of the WINE made 
therefrom—FEATHER GRASS, productive 
and valuable in North Carolina. 











EvizaBetp City, 18Tu June. 
Dear Sir, 
I did not receive your letter soon enough to 





ty Gentlemen, Members of the Society, sent/comply with your wish, to have a sample of our 
their expressions of regret at not being able to/Roanoke or Scuppernong Wine, in time for your 
attend om sO proper an occasion. Thirty-four agricultural fair. I have some, which I prefer 
proprietors and farmers sat down to an excel-jto Madeira, made in 1814, by myself, on the is- 
lent dinner, rendered still more complete by a,land, where I purchased the grapes and prepar- 
profusion of Moor game, and “a noble haunch”ed the wine ina proper manner. The grapes 
of red deer, sent by Lord Huntly from Kinra-|themselves are the most delicious of all others; 
ra. The evening was happily divided between'they are indigenous, of the species of the fox, but 
instruction and hilarity; the first being promo-|white, larger and more luxuriant of growth. On 
ted by several addresses made by Sir John on'the island, one vine serves each landlord, as it 
Agricultural topics. In the morning Sir John}will spread as long as you will find it bearers. 
visited some of the principal farms in the neigh-|and 60 bushels is but a common vintage from one 
bourhood, in particular Mr. Lawson’s of Oldjvine. The soil on which it flourishes, is poor 
Mills, Mr. Young’s of Ardgay, and Mr. Mellis’s}and sandy, and will produce nothing but vines, 
of Spynic. He expressed much satisfaction|and the grape is difficult to propagate on a differ- 
at the width of Mr. Lawson’s potato ridges, /ent soil. 

about three feet, by whieh a superior crop} The island might be thrown into an entire 
is obtained; and the plan of ribbing the!vineyard, and would produce several thousand 
second year’s clover ley, or putting one furrow|jhogsheads. 

above the other, practised to a considerable ex-| ‘The flavour of the wine is somewhat sweet, 
tent by Mr. Young, by which in a fortnight or|but remarkably rich, luscious and oily. I pro- 
three weeks time the sod is so rotted, that the/pose going down in September (it is only 50 
field can easily be rendered sufficiently mellow/miles from this) and making several casks, se- 
fora crop of wheat instead of oats ; the rottingjcundum artem. It requires skill in managing, 
of the surface having also probably the effect ofjas that made by the inhabitants, after their 
destroying the wire worm.* Mr. Mellis’s stock}rude and careless manner, is by no means @ 
was also much admired, and has obtained seve-|fair test of the power of the grape. They do 
ral premiums from the Society. In addressingjnot suffer it to ferment, but add new apple 
the meeting after dinner, Sir John stated his high|brandy, to the juice just from the press, At 
admiration of the exertions of the Society, whojthe 3d day’s fermentation, it is excellent Cham- 
had collected the most useful works on agricul-|paign, but few bottles can hold it in this climate. 
ture for the use of the Members ; had purchased|Should you or your friends want a few quarter 
the most approved implements that had been in-jcasks, 1 will supply you, deliverable in Balti- 
vented ; and promoted new discovers by the effec-|more, at $2 per gallon, and will warrant it far 
above any American wine, or in fact, for many 
* This is avery old practice, called raftering dy|palates, any foreign, 

2ull, and in some filaces race-balking : it consists) We havea grass here, called Feather Grass, 
in ploughing the field in single furrows, and leav-| Holcus Mollis, or Soft Grass of Europe, a head 
ing every furrow-slice lying upfion its own widthjof whicn I enclose you. It is said by some to 
of that which is not turned: ribbing is a term re-jbe indigenous, and propagated from one head, 
cently used for another operation, though very|accidently discovered in a branch, near Edenton, 
applicable here. One half the surface being thus|twenty years since. It is said by others, to be 
rendered mellow, the land may be frrepared for|the same as the fescue grass of Scotland. 

wheat, instead of lying till spring, to be sown with] At any rate, it answers our soil and climate 
oats; this is the meaning of the report. Of thejbetter than any other. It is extremely prolific, 
destruction of the wire-worme by this oferation,jand bears an immensity of seed. A meadow of 
we have no expftectation., it, near this place, resembles a wheat field, and 
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is as thick as it can stand. It grows all the win-| 


ter, and isa very tender, succulent grass. If you 
have a wish to try it, I can easily procure and 
send you a bushel of seed this fall. 
Il am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. SAWYER. 


ter passing a smutty crop of wheat through it; 
an interval of three months elapsed between the 
first and last operation. I took the precaution 
to have the barn swept out and some clean 
straw run through the machine before introducing 
the clover, nevertheless I apprehend that some 
smut may have been imparted to it. Shall I in- 
cur any danger from smut, under the above cir- 
MANGEL WURTZEL—a large crop: from less;cumstances, by sowing the clover seed in the 

than One Acre of Land, notwithstanding the se-|pug, on my wheat field, in February, and a good 

vere and long drought of. the fast season. bed of snow ? 


— Pe 
Powelton, Philadelphia Co, Nov. 22, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
The enclosed certificate, from Mr. Serrill, who| Mr. SKINNER, 
surveyed the land, and the affidavit of my farmer} Your correspondents, who have written on the 
and his assistant, who dibbled, drew, and mea-)subject of Millet, Panicum Italicum, have gen- 
sured the crop, will answer your enquiries in re-|erally recommended that it be sowed about the 
gard to my Mangel Wurtzel. 10th of May. Owing to the great droughts which 
lam, dear Sir, your’s, have prevailed in this country, for several years 
JOHN HARE POWEL. past, it has only partially succeeded—vegetating 
Joun S. Sxinner, Eso. very slowly, some of it shooting into heads, whilst 
jsome of it was just coming up. Why would it 
We have accurately measured the Mangel rot answer to sow it about the middle or last 
Wurtzel, which grew at Powelton, upon the of April, when the ground is yet moist? Would 
»iece of farm land surveyed by Mr. Serrill, and the late frosts injure it ? or would it rot in the 
nd that there are nine hundred, eighty-twoand an ground, unless it had become sufficiently warmed 
half bushels, of roots, closely cut beneath the by the sun? An answer to the above queries, 


MILLET, WHEN SHOULD IT BE SOWED? 
Steubenville, Ohio, Nov. 19th, 1822. 





crowns, and free from dirt. We loaded the cart, 


. in which they were hauled, and are satisfied that’ 
the load which was weighed by Mr. Armat,*? was! 


not larger than thirty others, taken from the! 
round to which the surveyor’s certificate refers. 


Je are convinced that the crop received not more! 


manure, and much less labour, than are usually) | . 
. ing, on Long Island, at “Bayside,” the Farm of 


|Mr. Timothy Matlack, one very fine imported 


given to potatoes, in this county. 
WILLIAM POWELL, 


his 
THOMAS *~ MORRISON, | 
mark. 

PHILADELPHIA CounrY, SS. 
#eeeee** Personally napesees before me, the sub- 
* SEAL. } scriber, one of the Justices of the Peace 
»eeeeee« inand forthe county aforesaid, the above 
named Wm. Powell and Thos. Morrison, 


who on their solemn oaths, according to law,’ 


saith that the above statement, signed by them, 
is correct. The aforesaid William Powell and 
THomas Morrison are respectable farmers, and 
therefore entitled to full credit and belief. Wit- 
ness my hand and seal of office, this twenty third 
day of November, one thousand, eight hundred 


and twenty two. 
GEORGE HOWARTH. 


Having measured the above piece of ground, I 
certify it contains one hundred and fifty-five and 
ene quarter square perches. 

HENRY SERRILL. 

November 1822, 


* This load, we understand, weigied 1456 
founds ; the whole may, therefore” be estimated 
at 45,756 pounds, of clean, trimmed Roots. 

Ep. Am, FARMER, 
SMUT, ENQUIRIES ON THE MODES OF 
ITS BEING COMMUNICATED, 


Albermarle Co. Va. 29th Nov. 1822. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir,—Will you have the goodness to give a 
place in your paper, to the following queries : 

Is the smut communicable to wheat in the 
growing state, if brought into contact with it? 

Is its deleterious quality affected by exposure 
to the alternations of the weather ? 

My reasons for asking the above questions, are, 
hat I very imprudently ee clover seed 

hreshing M 


would be thankfully received by 
Your’s, with esteem, 
JOHN M’DOWELL, Jr. 


—_ 





SALES OF VALUABLE LIVE STOCK AT 
AUCTION, 
On Tuesday, the 19th of November,near Flush- 





BULL, of the 4/derney and Devonshire Breed. 
A very beautiful animal, 3 years old, and quite 
gentle.—$100. Three very fine imported COWS, 
of the Alderney and Devonshire breed, fustly 
celebrated both for the quantity and quality of 
their milk.—$120 to $130. Two very superior 
full blood Heifer Calves, from the above stock, at 
$50 to 80. 

These cattle were chosen from some of the 
most celebrated stocks in England, and are gene- 
rally admitted not to be surpassed by any in this 
country. 

A pair of TWIN CALVES, male and female, 
$100.—Half blood CALVES, by the above Bull, 
$15 to $20.—Merino SHEEP, EWES, at $5 to 
$73. TE 


Se Oe 
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in future adding those branches to his manufae- 
tory, and intends keeping ready made, all kinds 
of WOVE WIRE, suitable for rolling Screens, 
Safes, Riddles, Sieves, and Wheat Fans. 

And on hand, as usual, a very extensive as- 
sortment of PLOUGHS, of all kinds and sizes, 
and made of the best materials—the workmanship 
under his own notice. 

As also the much admired Daton’s Self Feed- 
ing CUTTING BOX, price only $15, which 
will cut Top Fodder as well as straw. Also, Mi- 
ner’s CUTTING BOX, so much famed in 
North Carolina. Together with various kinds 
of Cultivators, Harrows and Machines to sow 
Wheat, plaster, and Grass Seeds, also other 
Drili Machines, and Corn Shellers, assorted. 

CLOVER, ORCHARD AND HERDS 
GRASS SEEDS, together with a general as- 
sorment of GARDEN SEEDS, many of which he 
has carefully raised the last year from the best 
sorts. He has lately received 150 lbs. of Ruta 
Baca Seep, fresh and pure from Sweden, it 
being a parcel sent in to John S, Skinner, by our 
fellow citizen Christopher Hughes, Jr. 





ee 


IMPROVED WASHING MACHINES: 

A Washing machine, invented by David Wat- 
son, made by Messrs. Bostock and Cooper, has 
been recently exhibited in this City, and trial 
made thereof at David Barnum’s Hotel ; where 
we understand it was found to be a safe and ex- 
peditious means of cleaning clothes. These ma- 
chines will be made for sale at $15 each, by 
Messrs. Bostock and Cooper, at Washington City ; 
who offer to sell patent rights, and will reply 
to any communications on this subject, if ad- 
dressed to them, post paid, at Washington. 











Peach-trees for Sale. 
The subscriber residing at the North West 
corner of Market and Frederick streets, has for 
sale about 1000 peach-trees, consisting of the 
following varieties: Moor Park Apricot—Mag- 
num Bonums—Lemon Cling Stones—White 
Peach with red blush, which ripens the latter 
end of August—Lemon Open Stones—Heath 
Peach—Large Late Cling Lemon—Claret, &c. 
&c. all which will be sold on reasonable terms. 

The present owner of these trees has taken 
articular i in making the collection, and 
rom considerable experience in this business, 
may confidently recommend them as being ve- 
ry excellent of their kind. 

HENRY SOUTHERN. 








BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

White wheat, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 to 
1 30—Rye, 70 to 75 cts.—Corn, 48 to 50 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cts.—Flour, best white wheat, 
$7 374—Howard st. Superfine, $6 874—Wharf, 
do. 6 124—do. do. 5 75—Beans, $1 25 to 1 374— 
Peas, black eyed, 55 te 60 cts—Clover seed, 9 to 
$10—Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 
80—Whiskey, from the wagons, 34 to 35 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Herrings, No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.— 
No. 2, $3 374—Shad, No. 1, none—No. 2, $6— 
Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Straw, $12 per 
ton—Hay, $18 

No material change in the trade or prices of 
Marl yand Tobacco since last report. 


~ ROBERT SINCLAIR, _ 


Ellicott Street, near Pratt-street wharf, Bal- 
timore, 
Having lately purchased out Jacob Grafflin’s 




















from the straw, with my Threshing Machine, af- 


—_——— 
—_————— 





Wm. A. Colman, 


Commission Merchant and General Agent, 46, 
William street, up stairs. 
Has for sale a valuable collection of English 
and American Standard Works and new publica- 
tions, at London and American prices. He is 
A gent in New York state, for the National Intel- 
ligencer; De Grand’s Report ; Niles’ Weekly 
Register. The American Farmer,for whose editors 
he will thankfully receive new subscriptions and 
aww from present subscribers. Of either the 
Veekly Register and American Farmer, he can 
furnish complete sets to persons who wish to get 
the whole of such valuable works, or single vols. 
to those who have some and may desire to com- 
plete the series. 
New York City, Nov. 1822. 


—_——— — — ———_ 
jG GENUINE MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 
A few pounds can be had on application being 
made at the Office of the American Farmer. 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN S. SKINNER. 











Wire and Wheat Fan Establishment ; ad 
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HOR FICULTURE. 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER ; 
Or a Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Fencing 
and Laying-Out of Gardens; on the making 
and Managing of Hot Beds and Green- Hous- 
es; and on the Propagation and Cultivation 
of "the several sorts of Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits and Flowers —By Waiutt1am Cos- 
o.oo by the field of the Slothful and by 
“the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
« ing: and lo! it was all grown over with thorns, 
«and nettles covered the face thereof, and the 
« stone-wall thereof was broken down. Then 
«J saw and considered it well: I looked upon 
“it and received instruction. ; ‘ se 
Proverbs: Chap. xxiv. Ver. 30. 











1, The proper uses of a Preface appear to 
be, to give the reader information, which may 
be useful, during the perusal of the work to 
which it is prefixed, to explain the nature and 
object of the work ; to point out the method of 
the arrangement of its several parts; and, in 
short, to afford the means of due preparation 
for the task the reader js entering upon; which 

reparation is always a great advantage to the 
author as well as to the reader. , 

g. As to the nature of the work, it 1s, I hope, 

retty clearly stated inthe Title Page. The 
object evidently is to cause the art of gardening 
to be better understpod and practised than it 
now is in America; and, very ‘dew persons will 
deny, that there is, in this case, ‘plenty of room 
for improvement. America has soil and climate 
far surpassing those of England ; and yet she is 
surprisingly deficient in variety as well as qua 
lity of garden products. I am not alluding to 
things of ornament, or appertaining to duxuri- 
ous enjoyments ; but, to things that are really 
useful, and that tend to profit and to the pre- 
servation of health, without which latter, life 
is not worth having. It is incredible to those, 
who have not had occasion to observe the fact, 
how large a part of the sustenance of a coun- 
try-labourer’s family, in England, comes out 
of his little garden. ‘The labourers of England 
are distinguished from those of other countries 
by several striking peculiarities, but, by no one 
are they so strongly distinguished as by their 
fondness of their gardens, and by the diligence, 
care and taste, which they show in the man- 
agement of them. The reproach which Solo- 
mon, inthe words of my motto, affixes onthe sloth- 
ful and ignorant husbandman, they seem to have 
constantly in their minds; and to be constantly 
onthe watch to prevent it from applying to 
themselves. Poverty may apologize for a dirty 
dress or an unshaven face; men may be negli- 
gent of their persons; but the sentence of the 
whole nation is, that he, who isa sleven in his gar- 
den, isa slovenindeed. The inside of a labour- 
er’s house, his habits, his qualities as a workman, 
and almost his morality, may be judged of from 
the appearance of his garden. If that be neg- 
lected, he is, nine times out of ten, a sluggard or 
a drunkard, or both. ’ 

3. It seems, at first sight, very odd that this 
taste for gardening should not have been pre- 
served in America; but, it is accounted for by 
reflecting, that, where land is abundant, attach- 
ment and even attention to small shots wear 
away. To desire to possess land isan universal 
desire; and vanity makes us prefer quantity to 
uality. You may prove as clearly as daylight, 
that it is better, in certain cases, to possess one 
acre than a hundred; but where do you find the 
man that prefers the one acre? hen large 
parcels of land are undertaken to be cultivated, 
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small ones are held in contempt ; and, though a 
good garden supplies so large a part of what is 
consumed by a family, and keeps supplying it all 
the year round too, there are many farmers 
even in England, who grudge even a wheelbar- 
row full of manure that is bestowed on the gar- 
den. To remove this neglect as to gardening 
in Americais one of the objects of this work ; 
and, I think, I shall, in the progress of the 
work, show, that the garden may, besides its 
intrinsic utility, be made to be a most valuable 
help-mate to the Farm. 

4. It is impossible to write a book that shall 
exclusively, apply to every particular case. 
Some persons have need of large, while others 
want only small, gardens; but, as to Situation 
Soil, and Fencing, the rules will apply to all ca- 
ses. Those who want neither Hot-Beds nor 
Green-Houses, may read the part treating of 
them, or leave it unread, just as they please; 
but, I think, that it will not require much to be 
said to convince every American Farmer, North 
of Carolina, at least, that he ought to have a 
Hot-Bed in the Spring. 

5. I have divided the matters, treated of, thus : 
The frst Chapter treats of the Situation, Soil, 
Fencing, and Laying-out of Gardens; the second, 
of the making and managing of Hot-beds and 
Green-Houses; the third, of Propagation and 
Cultivation generally ; the three remaining Chap- 
ters treat of the raising and managing of the 
several plants, each under its particular name, 
classed under the heads, Vegetables, and Herbs ; 
Fruits ; Flowers. In each of these last three 
Chapters, I have, in arranging my matter, fol- 
lowed the Alphabetical Order of the names of 
the several plants, which mode of arrange- 
ment must naturally tend to make the work of 
reference easy. But, as very frequent reference 
must be necessary, and, as the utility of the 
work must, in some degree, depend on the fu- 
cility with which the several parts of it can be 
referred to, there are.two Indexes at the end, 
one, of the names of the several filants, and, 
the other, of the matters generally. For the 
same reason, I have numbered the paragraphs 
throughout the work. A more proper term 
might have been found than that of Vegetables, 
seeing, that, strictly speaking, that word ap- 
plies to all things that grow from the earth. 
But, as we call those products of the garden, 
which we use, in their natural shape, as human 
food; as we generally call these only by the 
name of vegetables, 1 have chosen that word 
in preference to one, which, though more strict- 
ly proper, would be less generally understood. 
Nearly the same may be said of the word Herds. 
6. Some persons may think, that Flowers are 
things of no use: thgt they are nonsensical 
things. The same may be, and, perhaps, with 
more reason, said of fictures. An Italian, while 
he gives his fortune for a picture, will laugh 
to scorn a Hollander, who leaves a tulip-root 
as a fortune to his son. For my part, asa thing 
to keep and not to sell; as a thing, the fossce- 
sion of whichis to give me pleasure, I hesitate 
not a moment to prefer the plant of a fine car- 
nationto a gold watch set with diamonds. 

7. The territory of the United States includes 
such a variety of climates; degrees of heat and 
cold so different at the same period of the year; 
that it is impossible to give instructions, as 
relating to time, for sowing, planting, and so 
forth, that shall be applicable to every part of 
the country. I, therefore, for the most part, 
make my directions applicable to seasons, or 
States of the weather, rather than to dates. 
When I make no particular mention as to times 
of the year, or month, it is to be understood, 





of New York, and that Iam speaking of what 
ought to be donethere. With this clearly borne 
in mind, the reader, who will know the dif- 
ference in the degrees of heat and cold in the 
different parts of the country, will know how 
to apply the instructions accordingly. 

8. Those persons, who perform their garden 
work themselves, will need no caution with res- 
pect to men that they employ as Gardeners, 
but, those who employ Gardeners ought by no 
means to leave them todo as they please. Their 
practical experience is worth something; but, 
if they are generally found very deficient in 
knowledge of their business in England, what 
must those of them be who come to America ? 
Every man, whocan dig and hoe and rake, calls 
himself a Gardener as soon as he lands here 
from England. ‘This description of persons are 
generally handy men, and, having been used to 
spade-work, they, from habit, do things well 
and neatly. But as to the art of gardening, 
they generally know nothing of it. I wished 
to carry the nicer parts of gardening to per- 
fection, at Botley. I succeeded. But I took 
care to employ no man who called himself ¢@ 
gardener. 1 selected handy and clear-headed 
farm-labourers. They did what I ordered them 
to do; and offered me none of their advice or 
ofrinions, 

9. There is a foible of human nature, which 
greatly contributes to establish and perpetuate 
the power and the mischief of pretended gar- 
deners. Te'l a gentleman, that this is wrong, 
or thatis wrong, in the management of his gar- 
den, and he instantly and half-angrily replies, 
that his gardener is avery skilful man. -“ That 
may be,” said I once to a friend, who, at an enor- 
mous expense, had got two or three poof little 
melons, while I at hardly any expense at all, 
had large quantities of very fine ones: ‘ That 
may be,” said I, ** for skill may consist in getting 
“you to expend your money without getting you 
“any fruit.” The truth is, however, that it is 
not a desire to be deceived, that produces this 
species of perverseness: it is a desire not to be 
thought foolish. ‘The gentleman has chosen the 
gardener ; and, the reason why he stickles for 
him is, that, if he allow the gardener to be a 
bad one, he himself has made a bad choice ; 
and that would be an imifuiation on his under- 
standing, rather than allow which to be just he 
will cheerfully bleed from his purse pretty 
freely. 
10. ‘The best security against the effects of 
this foible of human nature, is for the owner of 
the garden to be Aead gardener himself ; and, I 
hope that this work may assist in rendering this 
office easy and pleasant. But,-to perform the 
office well, the owner must be diligent as well 
as skilful. He must look forward. It is avery 
good way to look attentively at every part of the 
garden every Saturday, and to write down some, 
at least, of the things to be done during the 
next week. ‘This tends to prevent those omis- 
sions, which, when they have once taken place, 
are not easily compensated for. Seasons wait 
orno man. Nature makes us her offeys freely ; 
but she will be taken at her word. 

11. I cannot help, in conclusion of this pre- 
face, expressing my ‘hope, that this work may 
tend to the increasing, in some degree, of a 
taste for gardening in America. It is a source 
of much greater profit than is generally ima- 
gined; and, merely as an amusement, or recre- 
ation, it is one ef the most rational and most 
conducive to health. Itis a pursuit, not .only 
compatible with, but favourable to, the study of 
any art orscience. It tends to turn the minds of 
youth from amusements and attachments of a 
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frivolous or vicious nature. It is indulged at 
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home. It tendsto make home pleasant ; and to 
endear to us the spot on which it is our‘lot to 
live. 

Wm. COBBETT. 
North Hampstead, Long Island, 1£19. 


CHAPTER I. 
On the Situation, Soil, Fencing, and Laying-out 
of Gardens. 
SITUATION. 

12. Those who have gardens already formed 
and planted, have. of course, not the situation to 
choose. But,1 ar. % suppose, that new gardens 
will, in a country this, be continually to be 
formed; and, therefore, it is an essential part of 
my duty to point out what situations are best, as 
well with respect to the as/ect as to the other cir- 
cumstances. 

13. The ground should be asncarly on a level 
as possible ; because, ifthe slope be considerable, 
the heavy rains dogreat injury, by washing away 
thesoil. However, it is not always inour power 
to choose a level spot; but, if there be a slope in 
the und, it ought, if possible, to be towards 
the South. For, though sucha direction adds to 
the heat in summer, this is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the eardiness which it causes in the 
spring. By all means avoid an inclination to- 
wards the North, or West, and towards any of 
the points between North and West. After all, 
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accounts, desirable to keep all such trees af a dis- 
tance. 

15. If it be practicable, without sacrificing too 
much in other respects, to make a garden near to 
running water, and especially to water that may 
be turned into the garden, the advantage ought 
to be profited of; but as to watering with a wa- 
tering prot, it is seldom of much use, and it can- 
not be practised upon a large scale. It is better 
to trust to judicious tillage and to the dews and 
rains. The moisture which these do not supply 
cannot be furnished, to any extent, by the water- 
ing-pot. A man will raise more moisture, with 
a hoe or a spade, ina day, than he can pour on 
the earth out of a watering-pot in a month. 

SOIL. 

16. The plants, which grow in a garden, pre- 
fer, like most other plants, the best soil that is 
tobe found. The best is, leam of several feet 
deep with a bed of lime-stone, sand-stone, or 
sand, below. But, we must take what we find or, 
rather what we happen to have. If we have a 
choice, we ought to take that which comes near- 
est to perfection, and, if we possibly ean, we 
ought to reject clay and gravel, not only as a 
top-soil, but as a bottom soil, however great 
their distance from the surface. See paragraph 
109. 

17. Oak-trees love clay, and the finest and 


it may not be in our power to have a level spot,/heaviest wheat grows in land with a bottom of 


nor even a spot nearly level; and then we must 
do our best with what we have. 

14. lam speaking here solely of a Kitchen- 
garden. Of ornamental Gardening I shall speak 
a little in the Chapter on Flowers. From a 
Kitchen-Garden all /arge trees ought to be kept at 
a distance of thirty or forty yards. For the shade 
of them is injurious, and their roots a great deal 
more injurious, to every plant growing within the 
influence of those roots. Itis acommon but very 
erroneous notion, in England, that the trees, 
which grow inthe hedges that divide the fields, 
do injury by their shade only. Ihad a field of 
transplanted Ruta Baga, in the hedge on the 
North West side of which there were five large 
spreading oak-trees, at some distance from each 
other. Opposite each of these trees, which could 
not shade the Ruta Baga much, there was a piece 
of the Ruta Baga, in nearly a semi-circular form, 
in which the plants never grew to any size, 
though those in all the rest of the field were so 
fine as to draw people from a great distance to 
look at them. One gentleman, who came out of 
Sussex, and who had beena farmer all his life- 
time, was struck with the sight of these semi- 
circles ; and, looking over the hedge, into a field 
of wheat, which hada ditch between it and the 
hedge, and seeing that the wheat, though shaded 
by the trees, was very little affected by them, he 
discovered, that it was the roots and not the 
branches that produced the mischief. The ditch, 
which had been for ages in the same place, had 
prevented the he the trees from geing into 
the field where the wheat was growing: The 

round where the Ruta Baga was growing had 
en well ploughed and manured ; and the plants 
had not been in the ground more than ¢hree 
months; yet, such was the power of the roots of 
the trees, and so quickly did it operate, that it 
almost wholly destroyed the Ruta Baga that 
stood within its reach. Grass, which matts the 
all over with its roots, and does not de- 
mand much food trom any depth, does not suffer 
much from the roots of trees; but, every other 
lant does. A Kitchen Garden should, there- 
re, have no large trees near it. In the spring 
and fall tall trees do great harm eyen by their 
shade, which robs the garden of the early andthe 
parting rays of the sun. It is therefore, on all 


‘extraordinary nature. 








clay ; but if there be clay within even six feet of 
the surface, there will be a coldness in the land, 
which will, in spite of all you can do, keep your 
spring crops a week or ten days behind those 
upon land which has not a bottom of clay. Gravel 
is warm, and, it would be very desirable, if you 
could exchange it for some other early in June ; 
but, since you cannot do this, you must submit 
to be burnt up in summer, if you have the be- 
nefit of a gravelly bottom in the spring. 

18. If the land, where you like to have a 
garden, has rocks, great or small, they, of course, 
are to be carried off; but, if you have a stony 
soil, that isto say, little short of gravel to the 
very surface, and, if you can get no other spot, 
you must e’en hammer your tools to pieces 
amongst the stones ; for it has been amply proved 
by experience, that, to carry away stones of the 
4int or gravel kind impoverishes the land: 
However, we are not to frame out plans upon 
the supposition of meeting with obstacles of this 
We are not to suppose, 
that, ina country where men have had to choose, 
and have still so choose, they will have built, and 
yet will build, their houses on spots peculiarly 
steril. We must suppose the contrary, and, 
upon that supposition we ought to proceed. 

19. Having fixed upon the spot for the garden, 
the next thing is to frefare the ground. This 
may be done by ploughing and harrowing, until 
the ground at top, be perfectly clean; and then, 
by double ploughing: that is to say, by going, 
with a strong plough that turns a large furrow 
and turns it Cleaniy, twice inthe same place, and 
thus moving the ground to the depth of fourteen 
or sixteen inches, for, the advantage of deeply 
moving the ground is very great indeed. When 
this has been done in one direction it ought to 
be done across, and then the ground will have 
been well and truly moved. The ploughing 
ought to be done with four oxen, and the plough 
ought tobe held by a strong and careful plough- 
man, 


20. Thisis as much as I shall, probably, be 
able to persuade any body to do in the way of 
preparing the ground. But, this is not all that 
ought to be done ; and it is proper to give di- 
rections for the dest way of doing this and every 
thing else. The Best way is, then, to ¢rench the 


ed) 
ground; which is performed in this manner. 
At one end of the piece of ground, intended for 
the garden, you make, with a spade, a trench, 
all along, two feet wide and two feet deep. You 
throw the earth out on the side away from the 
garden that is to be. You shovel out the bottom 
clean, and make the sides ofthe trench as nearly 
perpendicular as possible. Thus you have a 
clean open trench, running, all along one end of 
your garden-ground. You then take another 
piece, all along, two feet wide, and put the earth 
that this new piece contains into the trench, 
taking off the top of the new two feet wide, and 
turning that top down into the bottem of the 
trench, and then taking the remainder of the 
earth of the new two feet, and placing it on the 
top of the earth just turned into the bottom of 
the trench. Thus, when you have again shoe 
velled out the bottom, and put it on the top of 
the whele that you have put intothe trench, you 
have another clean trench two feet wide and two 
deep. You thus proceed, till the whole of your 
garden-ground be trenched: and then it will 
awe been cleanly turned over to the depth of two 
eet. 

21. As to the expense of this preparatory 
operation, a man that knows how to use a spade, 
will trench four rod ina day very easily in the 
month of October, or in the month of fe ta 
ber if the ground be not frozen. Supposing the 
garden to contain am acre, and the labourer to 
earn a dollara day, the cost of this operation 
will, of course, be forty dollars; which, per- 
haps, would be twenty dollars above the expense 
of the various ploughings and harrowings, ne- 
cessary in the other way ; but, the difference in 
the value of the two operations is beyond all 
calculation. There is no point of greater im- 
portance than this. Poor ground deeply moved 
is preferable, in many cases, to rich ground 
with shallow tillage; and when the ground has 
been deeply moved once, it feels the benefit for 
ever after. A garden is made to last for ages ; 
what, then, in such a case, is the amount of 
twenty dollars? It is well known to all who 
have had experience on the subject, that of two 
plants of almost any kind that stand for the 
space of three months in top soil of the same 
quality, one being on ground deeply moved, and 
the other on ground moved no deeper than is 
usual, the former will exceed the latter one half 
in bulk. And, as to ¢rees of all descriptions, 
from the pear-tree down to the current-bush, the 
difference is so great, that there is room for no 
comparison. It is a notion with some persons, 
that itis of no use to move the ground deeper 
than the roots of the plant penetrate. But, in 
the first place, the roots go much deeper than 
we generally suppose. Whenwe fud/ufp acab- 
bage, for instance, we see no roots more than a 
foot long ; but, if we were carefully to pursue 
the roots to their utmost point, even as far as 
our eye would assist us, we should find the 
roots a great deal longer, and the extremities of 
the roots are much too fine to be seen by thenaked 
eye. Upon pulling up a common turnip, who 
would imagine, that the side, or- horizontal 
roots extend to several feet? Yet I havetraced 
them to the length of four feet; and Mr. Tull 
proved, that they extended to six feet, though 
he could not seethem to that extent with his 
naked eye. But, though the roots should not ex- 
tend nearly tothe bottom of the moved ground, 
the plants are affected by the unmoved ground 
being near at hand. If this were not the case, 
plants with very short roots might be cultivated 
ona brick pavement with earth laid upon it to 
the thickness of a foot; and yet, no plant will 
live and thrive in such a state, while it will do 





very well in ground along side the pavement, 
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though meved only « foot deep. Plants require 
a communication with, and an assistance from, 
beneath as well as from above, in order to give 
them vigour and fecundity. Plants will dive and 
will grow to a certain extent in earthen /ots, 
or in boxes made of wood; but, there must be 
holes in the bottom of both, or the plants will 
die. See paragraphs 108 and 109. . 

92. It is, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance, that the ground be moved to a good depth, 
and, he who is about to make a garden should 
remember, that he is about to dothat, the effects 
of which are to be felt for ages. There is, however, 
one objection to trenching in certain cases. The 
soil may not only not be good to the depth of two 
feet, but it may be dad long before you come to 
that depth ; and,,in this case, the trenching, in 
putting the good soil at bottom, might bring a 
hungry sand, or even a gravel or clay to the top, 
which must not be done by any means; for, even 
in the case of trees, they would perish, or become 
stunted, because their roots would not find their 
way from the bad soil to the good. In such cases 
the top soil must, in the trenching, be kefit at the 
tof; and, in order to effect this, your mode of 
proceeding, in the trenching, must be somewhat 
different trom that described in paragraph 20. 

23. Your first trench must be opened in the 
manner described in that paragraph; but you 
must not then proceed to turn the /ofi of the next 





two feet into the dottom of the trench. Let us sup- {to be good ; and it will be kept in this state if it 


pose, now, that you have your first trench, two 
feet wide as before directed, open and clean. 
This being the ease, take a foot deep of the next 
two feet all the way along, and, for this once, 


throw it over the open trench to add to the earth |Ournt, - <p ag ee for a pa. ' 
that you have already thrown out of that trench./90 Sceds of weeds or grass in It. compost, 


Then you will have the bottom foot of earth left. 
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26. The ground being trenched, in October, 
ought to be well manured at tof with good well- 
rotted dung, or with seaf-boiler’s ashes, or some 
other good manure ; and this might be ploughed, 
or dug, in shallowly. Before the frost is gone in 
the spring, another good coat of manure should 
be put on; wed/-rotted manure from the yard; 
ashes; or, rather, if ready, from a geod com- 
nost. Then, when the frost is gone, the ground 
will be instantly fit for digging and planting ; and, 
it will bear almost amy thing that can be put 
into it. 


27. Thus will the ground be prepared; and here 
I close my directions with regard to the nature 
and preparation of the soil. But, it seems ne- 
cessary to add a few words on the subject of ma- 
nures as adapted to a garden. It is generally 
thought, and, I believe, truly, that dung, of any 
sort, is not what ought to be used in the raising 
of garden vegetables. It is very certain, that 
they are coarse and gross when produced with aid 
of that sort of manure, compared to what they 
‘are when raised with the aid of ashes, lime, rags, 
jand composts. And, besides, dung, in hot soils 
jand hot climates, adds to the heat; while ashes, 
lime, rags and composts do not; but, en the 
contrary, they attract, and cause the earth to 
retain, moisture. 





28. All the ground ina garden ought a/ways 


‘be well manured once every year. Perhapsit will 
scarcely ever be convenient to any one to ma- 
nure the whole garden at one time; and this is 
not of somuch importance. Clay, or any earth, 
It has 


made of such ashes, some wood-ashes, a small 





Dig out. this and turn it intothe bottom of your 


epen trench, and then the first trench will be half; Shovelled up under trees, round buildings, or on 
filled up, and you will have got your second the sides of roads. 


trench open. Then goto a new two feet wide, 
that is the third two feet. Take the top foot deep 
eff from this, and throw it on the top of the earth 
that you have just turned into the first trench ; 
and then, where that first trench was there will be 
earth two feet deep; the bad soil at bottom and 
the good soil at top. Then you goon regularly. 
The bottom foot of the iourth two-feet wide piece 
you turn into the bottom of the second trench, 
and the top foot of the third two feet wide piece 
you throw onthe top of the earth which is at the 
bottom of the second trench. And, thus, when 
you have done, you will have moved all your 
ground two feet deep, and will have the bad soil 
at bottom and the good at top. 


24, At theend of your work, you will, of course, 
have an ofien trench and a half; and this must be 
filled up by carrying the earth, which came out 
of the first trench, round in a cart or wheel-bar- 
row, and putting it into the space that you will 
have open at last. For trees and Asparagus, you 
ought todo still more. See Asparagus, in Chap- 
ter IV. 

25. It must be observed, however, that, though 
the soil be good in its nature down to two feet 
deep, that which comes to the top in the first 
mode of trenching, will not be, immediately, so 
good for use, as the soil which has been at top 
for ages. It is, in sucha case, of great advan- 
tage to place the old top soil at the bottom ; 
>ecause when roots find the soil good to such a 
depth, the plants and trees thrive and bear sur- 
prisingly. But, then, the new top soil must be 
exceedingly well worked and well and judiciously 
manured, in order to make it equal to the old top 
soil; which object is, however, very soon ac- 
ys ge if the proper means be made use 


portion of horse-dung, rotten leaves, and mould 


All these together, put into 
a heap, and turned over several times, make the 
best manure for a garden. 


29. A great deal more is done by the fermen- 
tation of manures than people generally ima- 
gine. In the month of June take twenty cart 
loads of earth, which has been shovelled off the 
surface of a grassy lane, or by a road side, or 
round about barns, stables, and the like. Lay 
these twenty loads about a foot thick on some 
convenient spot. Go and cut uptwenty good 
cart-loads of weeds of any sort, and lay these 
well shaken uft, on the earth. Then cover the 
weeds with twenty more cart-loads of earth like 
the former, throwing the earth on lightly. In 
three days you will see the heap smoke as if on 
fire. If you put your hand into the earth, you 
will find it too hot to be endured. In a few 
days the heat will decline, and you will perceive 
the heap sink. Let it remain a week after this, 
and then turn it very carefully. ‘This will mix 
the whole well together. You will find the 
weeds and grass in a futrid state. Anvther 
heating will take place, but less furious than the 
former. Turn it a second time in seven days ; 
and a third time in seven days more. And 
by this time you will have forty cart loads of 
manure, equal in strength to twenty of yard 
dung, anda vast deal better fora garden, or, 
indeed, for any other land. It is not expensive 
to obtain this sort of manure ; and such a heap, 
or part of such a heap, might at all times be 
ready for the use of the garden. When such a 
heap were once formed, some ashes, fish-shel!s 
or bones reduced to powder, or other enlivening 
matter, might be added to it, and mixed well with 
it; and thus would a store be .}ways at hand for 
any part of the garden that might want it. 


( To be Continued. ) 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, AND PROFESSOR~ 
SHIPS—INTERNAL 'IMPROVEMENTS—DOoMES- 
tic ManuFacTuREs, &c. ke. 


The happy impulse given by the formation of 
Agricultural Societies throughout this Union, 
will be felt by persons in every pursuit and 
condition of life. ‘The spirit and feelings which 
they are daily infusing intothe mass of society, 
will be productive of lasting and universal bene 
fit. The followers of the plough are now taught 
to look upon their profession as holding the first 
rank among the arts, and they are jncited to 
place more reliance upon the discoveries of sci- 
ence, than upon the precepts of tradition. The 
Proprietors of the soil begin to educate their 
sons as Farmers, to fitthem for their employ- 
ment, as youth are prepared to follow other pur- 
suits—by judicious combination of practice with 
theory—whilst their daughters are encouraged 
by the bestowment of suitable rewards upon house- 
hold manufactures, to makea more productive 
use of their time than heretofore. 

It is impossible to calculate the sum of bene- 
fits, which this nation may realise from the judi- 
cious direction of this animating spirit, that noge 
pervades the whole extent of our country ; and 
when we perceive many of our intelligent and 
worthy citizens in every state, associating to 
perpetuate and direct this feeling, we cannot 
doubt the accomplishment of every reasonable 
hope connected with the subject. 

The union of five counties in Pennsylvania to 
afford a suitable Theatre whereon to display 
and give notoriety to improvements in Husband- 
ry, with rewards to their authors, is but one of 
many incidents which have lately occurred to 
cheer the friends of Agriculture. On every 
hand we perceive auxiliaries pressing forward 
to crowd her ranks, and ensure success to her 
labours. ‘The project of establishing a Pro- 
FESSORSHIP devoted to her interests in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will assuredly prevail, and 
be imitated in her sister states; New York will 
not linger in this ¢areer—her government at 
the instigation of a Clinton, has already esta- 
blished a Board of Agriculture, patronized Ag- 
ricultural Societies in every county, taken the 
lead in Internal Improvements; and her distin- 
guished citizens are in turn prompted to indivi- 
dual efforts, and offerings that will shed blessings 
upon her population. We have there seen munifi- 
cent individual patronage, extended to Agricultu- 
ral Associations, we have seen the same hand ex- 
tending its support to scientific explorations on 
the whole line of her grand canal—and we are 
correctly informed that the heart which ani- 
mates, has prompted the head which guides, 
the PHILANTHROPHIC VAN RENSALLEAR to 
offer to his fellow citizens a pattern farm; 
provided only, that (heir Government will accept: 
and manage it! What may not be accomplished 
in and by communities thus encouraged and ex- 
cited, and blessed by men whose heads and Aearts 
correspond with their ample means? We were 
also pleased to learn that the progress of the 
public works, in New York, hasdrawn native ta- 
lents to their practical school—that sons of her 
best and most enlightened citizens are becoming 
civil engineers, and planting their hopes of tem- 
poral welfare, upon their future ability to ad- 
vance the real interests of our common country. 
Editor dm. Farmer. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the delegates chosen for the pur- 

pose of forming an Agricultural Society, to be 

composed of the practical farmers of Philadel- 

phia, Montgomery, Chester, Backs and Delaware 








counties, was held on Saturday, the 19th of Octo_ 
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ber, at the Buck Tavern, on the Lancaster turn- 
pike road. 

Jonathan Roberts, of Montgomery county, was 
called to the chair, and Stephen Duncan, of Phi- 
ladelphia county, appointed Secretary. 

The chairman having stated the objects of the 
meeting, and the advantages to be derived from 
the contemplated association af practical far- 
mers residing in the counties enumerated, Ni- 
cholas Biddle, John Hare Powel, Manuel Eyre, 
Jesse Kersey, and Richard B. Jones were ap- 
pointed a committee, to draft a constitution for 
the government of the Society. 

The constitution having been reported, was 
duly considered, and unanimously adopted. 

The Society being thus organized, proceeded 
to elect their officers for the following year. 

President—Jonathan Roberts. 

Vice-Presidents—Isaac Wayne, Chester coun-| 
ty ; James Worth, Bucks county; Stephen Dun-| 
can, Philadelphia county ; George Sheaff, Mont- | 
gomery county ; William Anéerson, Delaware 
county. ; ; 

Correshonding Secretary—-Nicholas Biddle,| 
Bucks county. | 
DIRECTORS. 

Montgomery County—Richard B. Jones, N. B. 
Boileau, Job Roberts, George Holstein. 

Chester County—Joshua Hunt, William Evans, 
Moses Pennock, Joseph Kersey. 

Philadelphia County—John Hare Powel, Ma-. 
nuel Eyre, Aaron Clement, Rueben Hains, George 
Blight. ve 

Delaware County—Thomas Smith, Saml. West, 
Thomas Serrill. 

Bucks County—William Long, Thomas G.| 
Kennedy, Henry L. Waddell, John Newbold. 

Recording Secretary—John Kersey, Chester) 
county. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, Chairman. 


StepHen Duncan, Secretary. 





CONSTITUTION. 

1. The Association shall be styled Tue PEenn-| 
SYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. } 

2. Its efforts shall be confined to the advance- 
ment of agricultural and rural affairs. 

3. All citizens of the state shall be eligible as 
members ; any person residing out of the state 
may be elected an honorary member. 

4. There shall be one President—five Vice Pre-| 
sidents—twenty Directors—one Corresponding | 
Secretary—one Recording—and two Assistant) 
Recording Secretaries, who shall be elected 
by ballet on the third Thursday of October in 
every year, and continue in office for one year,| 

until a new election shall take place. The 

-es of the election shail be named by the Pre- 
sident, and be Sanctioned by a majority of the 
members present. 

5. All the officers shall be PRACTICAL FARMERS, 
except the Secretaries, who may be chosen with- 
out regard to their profession or occupation. — 

6. The Society shall hold quarterly meetings 
on the second Saturday (7th day) of January (1st 
month), April (4th month),October (10th month), 
and. the fourth Saturday, (7th day of July (7th 
month), for the transaction of their general bu- 
siness ; and one annual meeting for the purposes 
of an Exuisition and CatTLe Sxow. 

7. The quarterly meetings shall be held at 
Norristown, in the county of Montgomery. The 
annual meetings shall be held successively and 
in the following order, in Montgomery—Chester 
—Bucks—Delaware and Philadelphia counties, 
at such places, not less than ten miles distant 
from Philadelphia, as shall be determined by the 
Directors. 


‘matters connected therewith. 


| 


less than ten members, including the President 
or a Vice-President. 

9. At all meetings the President shall preside ; 
in his absence a Vice-President ; in the absence 
of all the Vice-Presidents, the oldest Director 
shall perform the duties of the chair. 

10. The President, with a majority of the Vice- 
Presidents, shall have power to call special meet- 
ings of the Society ; but such meetings shall be 
announced by the’ Recording Secretary in one 
newspaper in each county, and two newspapers 
in the city of Philadelphia, at least ten days be- 
fore the time at which it is to be held. 

11. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Cor- 
responding Sccretary shall ex-officio, be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, who shall have 
full power to hold the annual exhibitions, to 
make and carry into effect all arrangements ne- 
cessary therefor, to award such premiums as shall 
have been offered by the Society, to complete all 
business arising therefrom, and to determine all 
The President 
shall sign such orders on the Treasurer, as they, 
or a raajority of them, shall have drawn in the 
performance of their duties. 

12. With the Directors shall rest the care of 
all the Society’s property, except their funds, 
books and papers. It shall be their duty to ex- 
amine all accounts—to inspect all communica- 
tions before they shall be read at any of the quar- 
terly meetings; to collect and communicate in- 
formation touching improvements in husbandry, 
or implements employed in its operation. 

13. The Treasurer shall collect all monies due 
to the Society—pay orders drawn in due form— 
keep the accounts regularly stated in the books 
of the Society, and when required, shall produce 
them at any stated or special meeting. . 

14. It shall be the duty of one of the Recording 
Secretaries to give such aid to the Treasurer in 
keeping his accounts, collecting the subscriptions 
of the members, and paying the debts of the So- 
ciety, as he shall require. 

15. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to revise all reports and communications 
before they shall be made public by authority of 
the Society. 

16. It shall be the duty of the Recording Se- 
cretary to presefve the books and papers of the 
Society, and to attend, or cause one of his assistants 


jto attend, all its meetings ; and in like manner to 


keep the books and papers, and to attend the 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

17. Every member shall pay to the Treasurer 
two dollars annually. . 

18. ‘The quarterly meetings are hereby autho- 
rized to make such by-laws and regulations as 
shall be deemed necessary, and not inconsistent 
with these fundamental laws ; but no fundamen- 
tal law shall be altered or repealed, nor shall 
any new fundamental law be added, except at one 
of the quarterly meetings, and after notice shall 
have been given at the preceding quarterly meet- 
ing of the proposed alteration, repeal or addi- 
tion. 

—6 = 
THE CINCINNATI (OHIO) INQUISITOR. 


THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 


That it may net be considered mere decla- 
mation, what we have hitherto said upon the fund- 
ing system, we proceed to give some account 
how stock is created; in the progress of which 
we hope it will plainly appear to our readers that 
nothing can give the executive government so 
great a degree of illegitimate power and undue 
influence, as borrowing money and creating funds : 
and we are confident that it is only necessary to 
lay open the plan and scheme of the system, to 


FROM 





8. A quorum of the Society shall consist of not 


convince fhe most superficial politician of its mis- 








chievous tendency, both in making the govern- 
ment independent of the people, and greatly in- 
creasing the public burthen of the nation. 

When the minister requires a supply of mo- 
ney, he gives noticein Parliament that a loan will 
be wanted to a certain amount, and after obtain- 
ing the vote of his minions for raising the money 
in that way, he gives notice inthe Gazette that 
he will receive proposals for the loan upon a cer- 
tain day. On the day appointed, the proposals 
are opened, and the purchaser, or rather the 
lender, is declared. 

Though it is but seldom that one person, or 
one house, can take the whole loan on their own 
account, it is common for one person, or one firm, 
to bid for the whole and take in subscriptions 
from others tomake up the sum required; and 
in order to suit the subscribers, the stock will con- 
sist of three per ceft. consols, and of long or short 
annuities. ‘The loan is usually made so that the 
money may be paid in by instalments at different 
periods, under the penalty of forfeiting the instal- 
ments paid, on failure of paying subsequent ones 
at the times appointed. By this means, time is 
given for the purchasers to obtain subscriptions 
to make upthe whole sum, during the period 
from which the loan is agreed for to the time the 
last payment is made. Those who have sub- 
scribed often sell to others their share or a part 
of it—and it sells at a profit or a loss in proportion 
as the terms made with the government have 
been considered good or bad. Thus, ifthe terms 
have been considered good, it will bring a pre- 
mium per centum, and if bad, it will be subject 
to.a discount. When this last purchaser buys 
from the original subscriber the whole of what 
he is possessed of, or a proportional share of it, 
including 3 per cents. annuities, &c. it is then 
called omnium, which means all the different 
kinds of stock. And when we are told that 
omnium bears a preminm of 2, 3, or more per 
cent.: we are to understand that the whole of 
the stock purchased has been a good bargain for 
the purchasers, and of course a bad one for the 
government. If the last purchaser buys from 
the original subscriber any particular kind of 
stock, say 3 percent. consols, or annuities, (long 
or short,) that is called scrip, which may also 
bear a premium, or a discount according to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the bargain. These 
secondary purchasers are, in all respects, placed 
in the situation of the original, subscriber, as to 
the payment of instalments, forfeitures, &c. and 
at the winding up, or completion of the loan, 
they have their names entered on the books of 
the bank of England, where the accounts are 
kept, as being the proprietors of the stock they 
have thus purchased. 

That kind of stock called 3 percent. consols, 
consists in money advanced to the government, 
for the payment of the interest of which the re- 
venues of the country are pledged; or, to use 
technical terms, the interest becomes chargea- 
ble upon the consolidated fund—hence the abbre- 
viation consols. 

That kind of stock called long or short annu- 
ities, consists in money advanced to the govern- 
ment, for which a certain annuity is paid fora 
certain number of years. For 30 years, it is 
called a short annuity; for 60 years, it is called a 
long annuity. And the money is sunk, the debt 
becoming extinguished at the end of the period 
mentioned. 


The difference, therefore, between cozsols 
and annuities is, that for the interest of stock in 
the former, government is forever bound, till the 
principal shall have been paid off; the latter is 

id off and extinguished when the years expire 
for which it had been granted. And as the prin- 
cipal vested in the annuity is sunk, a larger 
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rate per cent. is given for it per annum, than 
the interest in consols amount to. 

Three per cent. may be considered a very small 
interest for money, and those unacquainted with 
the subject may be surprised that money would 
be vested in a fund for so small a consideration. 
But though at the commencement of the funding 
system in England money was actually had at 
that rate, yet, from various circumstances, that 
species of stock fell so much below par that the 
purchasers have, on some occasions, had up- 
wards ef 6 per cent. for the money vested in 
them. Thus, when 100/.in 3 per cent. consols, 
could be purchased for 48/. the purchaser 
would have 6} percent. on his money. From 
the legal interest of money being now 5 per cent. 
3 per cent. consols are supposed to be at par 
when 100/. in that stock will bring 60/. in the 
market; because the interest of 1002. stock will 
bring exactly the interest to which 60/. is enti- 
tled at 5 percent. The market price of stock, 
therefore, at thetime a loan is negociated, is al- 
ways taken into consideration by the minister: 
andif the 3 percents. are then at 60/. the mo- 
ney borrowed will be estimated accordingly ; and 
for every 60/. advanced, 100/. in stock is created. 
Or, inother words, for every 602 advanced, the 
lender obtains a claim on the government for 
1002, 








might have raised a clamor against borrowing 
at atime when they ought to be paying. 

Such has been the power and influence given 
to the British Minister by the destructive system 
of funding—an influence which is as incompati- 
ble with the liberties of the people, as ruinous to 
their true interests. By means of the funding 
system, the minister is rendered independent of 
the people—It enables him to engage in wars 
which he could not otherwise attempt; for he 
can raise as much money in one year by that 
means, as the regular revenue of the country 
would produce in seven, and thus the interests 
of the country are sacrificed to the ambition or 
the avarice of the minister. 

The stocks being transferable, any holder of 
stock, though he cannot obtain payment of the 
principal from government, may, notwith 
standing, by selling out to another, procure his 
money. This species of traffic is very common 
among those who buy and sell in the stocks and 
make actual transfers, as well among a kind of 
gamblers who dabble inthe stocks to the amount 
of many thousands, though they may not possess 
stock of any kind to the amount of one shil- 
ling. 

The bank of England having made a contract 
with the government to keep account of all the 
stocks, it is at the Bank that all transfers are 
made. When a sale has been made at the stock 





For thus augmenting the principal of the debt, 
and diminishing the interest, the friends of go- 


jexchange, the parties goto the bank, and the 


vernment contend as a wise measure. Those op-'seller, producing the proper certificate of his 
posed to them, say otherwise; and a third party |being the owner of acertain kind of stock, orders 
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sums were lost by some, and gained by others* 
When those jobbers refuse to make good their 
losses, they are posted up as defaulters; or, as 
the cant phrase is, they are lame ducks, and wad- 
dle out of the alley. They are not afterwards 
suffered to enter the stock exchange. But if 
they give up their property, under a compound, 
it will be accepted of, and they have leave to 
proceed as before. Banishing defaulters from the 
stock exchange is all the remedy that can be ob- 
tained, as the law does not recognize this species 
of stock-jobbing more than any other kind of 
gambling, and will not enforce the payment of 
any loss thereby. 

—® Oe 
LETTER IV. ON THE POOR LAWS. 
Sir—I promised in my last letter to consider 
in this, the objections that are fairly applicable 
te the system of Poor Laws, in the present state 
of ourcountry. The great truths to which I have 
before casually alluded, and which I wish to im- 
press most sensibly on the minds of our Fellow 
Citize :-, are that no charity does, orcan possibly, 
relieve the state from tle evils of Pauperism, and 
that every such establishment, increases those 
evils in a degree proportioned to the extent of the 
offered relief. 
Charities as established by law, are intended 
to provide subsistence for all those the wages 
of whose labour is not sufficient for their sup- 
port ; and who have not other means of procur- 
ing the necessaries of life. To provide the fund 
for these charities the whole wealth and labour of 





say it is of no consequence—all being equally his name to be stricken out, if he has sold all his 
mischievous. stock, and the buyer’s name to be substituted. 
In negociating loans, however, there is another Or if he has sold out only a part of it, such! 
item introduced, called bonus, or douceur,'part is deducted frem his account, and the name) 
which is a something given above the exact cal-/of the purchaser inserted for that amount, and 
culatior of the terms proposed, by which it has the purchaser obtaining a certificate, the bar- 
frequently happened that from one eighth to one gain is concluded. ihc 
per cent. has been given to lenders above what}; The business of stock-jobbing, or gambling 


the state is taxed; and a promise is solemnly 
given, that whenever any person shall require 
the assistance of this fund, it shall be afforded. 
This promise, as long as the Poor Laws continue 
in force, can never be violated. A certain, per- 
manent and sufficient stock awaits every man 
who has been reduced to poverty ; and itis of no 
consequence whether his distresses have result- 


the terms appear to offer. in stocks, is conducted as follows: The jobbers 

There is another species .of stock, which is: 
created by the issue of exechequer and navy bills; 
during the recess of Parliament, and which are) 
put into circulation on the credit and responsi- 
bility of the minister. ‘These bills are made pay- 
able with interest at 5 per cent., sometimes from 
the day they are issued, and sometimes bearing, 
no intefest till some months after their date. 
Formerly, those bills were issued during the re- 
cess, and payable when sanctioned by Parliament 
at its next meeting. The cause of their issue 
was, that the funds had been exhausted, and to 
prevent the operations of government from be- 
ing retarded. And as it was well known that 
the minister was always sure of a majority in 
Parliament, the utmost confidence was placed in 
exchequer and navy bills. They were, there- 
fore, paid shortly after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. But latterly, when the resources of the 
country became embarrassed, instead of paying 
offthose bills, they were what was called funded ; 
that is, they were taken out of the hands of the 
holders, and in return they obtain three per 
cent. stock. Those navy and exchequer bills, 
when floating, were called the unfunded debt; 
and to such. an amount were they in circulation, 
that the true amount of the debt could never be 
known to the public; because, when any account 
of the funded debt was published, the unfunded 
debt. was unknown. In some cases the unfunded 
debt has amounted to more than the present debt 
of the United States. 

By means of those exchequer and navy bills, 
the minister has been enabled to obtain loans 
without the formality of Parliamentary sanction. 
And in time of peace, when loans are unpopular, 
he has, in this covert manner, raised money with- 
out even the observation of the people, who 


meet in the Stock Exchange, and vociferate}ed from unavoidable misfortunes, or are the ef- 
through the hall what they want to be at, either) fects of the most disgraceful and disgusting vices, 
as buyers or sellers. When a buyer and seller;And the whole state is equally pledged to sup- 
come together, they agree upon the terms and|port every woman, and to rear and provide for 
the kindof stock they wish to deal in, and also)all her children, whether she be virtuous or 
upon a settling day, which may be a week or ajabandoned, whether they be legitimate or ille- 
fortnight hence; and on this settling day, the|gitimate. Should the father of a family declare 
bargain is concluded by the one paying to thej by a solemn and irrevocable act that his fortune, 
other difference in price which that stock bears to} his parental affection, his caresses and endear- 
that on which the bargain was first made. ments, should be equally divided among all his chil- 

Thus, if the buyer, or the bull, as he is called,| dren ; and that the obedient, and the disobedient, 
agrees with the seller, or the bear, for a certain| the virtuous and vicious, those who became wor- 
amount, say 1000/. in 3 per cent. consols, sup-|thy men and women, and those who turned 
pose at 66 per cent. delivery to be made onejscoundrels and prostitutes, should share alike 
week hence, and if, on that day, as appointed, the his care and support ; what voice would not be 
same stock can be had for 654 per cent. then does/lifted up against him as a destroyer of the mo- 
the bull pay to the bear 4 per cent. upon thejrals of his children, an encourager of vice, 
sum agreed for, or 5/—but if, on the contrary,|and a participator of their infamy ? It has often 
the stock has risen to 654 per cent. then does the) been said that a good king is the father of his 
bear pay tothe bull 4per cent. or 5/. and the! subjects ; we have no kings, but our laws stand 
business is settled without any actual transfer of/for us in the place of a king. Our laws should 
stock being made. Thus it appears the bargain be the father of the people, but they promise to 
is a mere bet, of an indefinite nature, that stock bestow their protection and support, when po- 
will be higher or lower on a given day ; and that verty requires them, equally upon the good 
the amount of the loss or gain will be in propor-'children and the bad. It is this certainty of ex- 
tion to the rise or fall of the stock: and if there periencing the state’s bounty, this indiscrimi- 
be no difference the bet is drawn. Asthe rise/nate extention of relief to every species of want, 
and fall of the stocks depend upon the political ‘that has filled the wards of our Poor Houses, and 
state of the country, and its relation to foreign continues daily to increase the number of our 
countries, an opening has been given to intrigue ;;paupers. Scarcely one mancan be found to whom 
and frauds, to large amounts, have been com-'a life of ease and pleasure is not more desirable 
mitted. These frauds are practised by having;than days of toil and nights of anxiety. ‘* Venter 
paragraphs inserted in the newspapers, both| artium magister, ingenique largitor.” But hun- 
at home and abroad; and, on some occasions,'ger does brighten a man’s invention more 
whole newspapers have been forged for the pur-jthan it arouses his bodily exertion ; its effect is 

ose, as happened once during the American’as great in producing corporeal activity, as. in 

evolutionary war, and once during England’s exciting mental energy. It is equally a spur to 








last war with France. By these means tai, Diaiat as a whetstone to wit. Why is it that 
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Yonng men possessing large fortunes indulge in 
Idleness, dissipation and extravagance, while 
those in humbler stations are sober, industrious 
and careful ? Is it not the certainty of plenty 
which relieves the first from care, and the fear 
of want which restrains the inclinations of the 
last, and fixes a curb upon their passions? Re- 
lieve them of this fear, assure them thet no mis- 
conduct on their part, no idleness, no extrava- 
gance, no vice shall ever reduce their comforts ; 
bestow on them the purse of Fortunatus, which 
some invisible hand replenishes with gold as fast 
as it is exhausted, and are they not at once re- 
leased from every obligation to industry and eco- 
nomy ? Will they not vie with the wealthiest 
in expensive gratifications ? The Poor Laws are 
tothe lower classes of society, the purse of Fortu- 
natus. What man is there, whatever his habits 
may have been, however steady, industrious, 
prudent and economical, however great or small 
his fortune is, who would persevere with the 
same diligence and attention in improving and 
preserving his estate ; if he were assured, be- 
rond the possibility of a doubt, that as soon as 
is wealth was squandered he would be provid- 
ed with a more ample supply ? Would not 
the same carelessness of consequences operate 
equally upon him whois worth a single dollar 
and upon him who is worth a million? Would 
not each unhesitatingly dissipate his wealth in 
the indulgence of a passion, or the gratification 
of a whim, assured that his situation could not 
be made worse, but might be improved, by the 
receipt of the second fortune, which is held in 
store for him ; but which he cannot touch until 
the first is expended? No fund has yet been 
found sufficiently great to replace the waste of 
princely fortunes ; but by the Poor Laws, ample 
provision has been made for the complete resto- 
ration of more moderate wealth. The estates of 


the labouring classes do not consist in lands, 
slaves and money; but in health, strength and 


industry. The assiduous cultivation of these es- 
tates does not produce magnificent palaces, splen- 
did apparel and sumptuous feasts ; but it provides 
comfortable lodgings, necessary raiment, and 
wholesome food; thus supplying every comfort 
tothose, to whom habit hasnot rendered luxuries 
necessaries of life. These estates, this health, 
strength and industry, the poor are encouraged 
by law, to squander in the indulgence of every 
vicious excess ; to dissipate by lust, drunkenness, 
and debauchery, and to waste in inactivity and 
idleness, since they are positively assured 
that when all shall have been spent, they will 
be restored to every comfort of lodging, dress 
and food, provided without labour dr trouble on 
their part ; and more amply and more certainly 
provided, than they could have been by their 
own most indefatigable exertions in their best 
days. The situation of any poor man, who la- 
bours for his daily bread is much improved in 
respect to the real necessaries of life, by de- 
claring himself a pauper and removing to a Poor 
House. Andif the poor do not flock to those 
establishments in still greater numbers than they 
have done, it is not because the inducements 
held out dy the law are not sufficiently strong: 
other causes, on which it has not yet produc- 
ed its full effect, but the operation of which 
is daily becoming more and more feeble, have 
hitherto prevented them from profiting to the 
utmost, by the foolish liberality of the law.— 
Qur country is yet young ; and the establishment 
of Poor Houses is yet anew thing among us 
Pride, shame, and the love of unrestrained liberty 
still cause many to submit to privations which 
would be removed by consenting to receive pub- 
lic charity. But it canrot be expected that these 


poverty and the seductions of the law. Pride 
cannot long support itself under the burthen of 
necessity. Shame becomes less dreadful, as the 
frequency of submitting to it renders it more fa- 
miliar ; and even the love of liberty yields at 
last to the gnawings of hunger, and the torture 
of cold. The Poor Laws are continually under- 
mining the strength of these feelings, because 
they are continually holding out inducements 
and arguments to the poor to reduce themselves 
to that situation, in which this strength must be 
weakened, in which these feelings are to be 
struggled with, and in which they must even- 
tually be overcome. When a laborer wishes to 
enjoy a day of ease or of pleasure, the inclina- 
tion would be repressed by the thought, that, 
that day devoted to labour would furnish him with 
the means of support on some other day, when 
disease or age would prevent his working ; but 
the law kindly says to him, ‘ indulge yourself to- 
‘day, you may, perhaps, never feel the loss of the 
‘money you might have earned, but if you should, 
‘I will make your wealthy neighbours pay you 
‘ for a full day’s work.’ This reasoning repeated 
a few times becomes familiar, and is often acted 
upon; it cannot be fallacious, for experience 
teaches him that its promises are always fulfil- 
led ; frequent indulgence becomes confirmed ha- 
bit; and the law has converted an active in- 
dustrious citizen, whose labor might have pro- 
vided a comfortable support for his old age, into 
an idle, worthless vagabond, whose pride, and 
sense of shame, and love of freedom, however 
great they once were, must now yield to the more 
imperious calls of hunger. Again: a poor man 
is tempted to indulge in some unnecessary ex- 
pense ; perhaps a piece of finery for his wife, or 
more common and more dangerous still, a jug 
of spirituous liquors for himself; the dread of fu- 
ture want might be sufficient to check this use- 
less and pernicious extravagance ; but again, 
the law steps in, with its generous and wise hu- 
manity, to fix his wavering resolution by an in- 
violable promise, that whatever he expends in 
muslin for his wife, or whiskey for himself, shall 
be repaid him in comfortable lodging, warm 
clothes, and wholesome food, from the coffers of 
those on whom Fortune has too lavishly bestow- 
ed her smiles. Temptations like these cannot 
fail of their effect, the finery is bought and worn ; 
the spirits are procured and drank. The same 
desires again arise, the same objections to their 
gratification occur, and are cbviated by the same 
triumphant argument; till, at length, when we 
should have seen a respectable couple, supported 
by the labour of decent and affectionate chil- 
dren, the Poor House receives a tawdry trollop 
and a bloated drunkard, whose offspring, reared 
in idleness, and familiarized to vice, must run 
the same course and reach the same goal. “I 
can but go to the Poor House at last” is the re- 
ply constantly made to every caution against 
drinking, to every exhortation to industry, and 
to every threat of future want. In my next let- 
ter, 1 shall pursue this subject farther. 
I remain yours, &c. 


LUCIUS. | 


——<— 0 = 
BUTTER—RUSSIAN MODE OF MAKING 
—A NEW DISCOVERY. 

FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 

Sir,—Observing in your paper last evening, a 
communication from Mr. Hugh Hartshorn to J.S, 
Skinner, Esq. on the subject of making Butter 
in Winter, I beg leave to furnish a few particu- 
larson that subject, as practised in Russia, siace 
the year 1816, and which may, perhaps, be of 





causes will operate long against the pressure of 


ter. Being in that country in the year 1817, ] 
was informed by a Russian Nobleman that the 
proprietor of an extensive estate (also a Noble- 
man of high rank) had discovered a new mode 
of making Butter, and had received letters pa- 
tent from the Emperor as a reward for the dis- 
covery, and which he stated as being at tha: 
time in full and successful operation. The pro- 
cess consisted in boiling (or rather that species 
of boiling called simmering) the milk for the 
space of fifteen minutes in its sweet state—ob- 
serving at the same time not to use sufficient 
heat to burn the milk ; it is then churned in the 
usual manner. He also stated that no difficulty 
ever occurred in procuring Butter immediately, 
and of a quality far superior to that made from 
milk which had undergone vinous fermentation ; 
and that, in addition to its superior flavour, it 
would preserve its qualities much longer than 
that made in the ordinary mode ; that the addi- 
tional advantages were, that the milk, being left 
sweet, is possessed of almost the same value for 
ordinary purposes, and by some was considered 
more healthy, as they supposed the boiling or 
scalding to destroy whatever animalculz it may 
have contained. 

If the above process should upon experiment 
prove of sufficient importance, so as to bring it 
into general use, particularly in the winter, it 
would perhaps be to the advantage of those whe 
may practice it to have their milk scalded in vessels 
calculated to stand in the kettle or boiler, by which 
mode the danger of burning the milk would be 
avoided, for it is ascertained that milk only burns 
on the edges of its surface, or where it comes 
in contact with the sides of the vessel in which 
it is heated, which can never happen in double 
kettles, or where one is placed within the other. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

December 5. 

—< 6 


WHEAT—from the straw of which the Leghor» 
Bonnets are manufactured. 

In corroboration of the many proofs of effectual 
attention to the interests of American Agricul- 
ture, by the officers of our navy, we have just 
received, from a young and very meritorious off- 
cer in that service, a small parcel of the wheat, 


which produces the straw out of which the 
Leghorn Bonnets are manufactured, accompanied 
with an interesting account of a cruize in the Ar- 
this wheat, the manner of cultivation and the 
soil on which it grows, may prove useful, and go 
to show that many parts of our country are 
““ScHOONER Nonsucn, 
“* GIBRALTAR, August 8th, 1822. 

“ When at Florence, I obtained from our Vice- 
Consul, some of the wheat that produces the 
straw used in making Leghorn Bonnets, and 
quest to Mr. Sprague to forward it by the first 
opportunity. I saw much of this wheat growing 
on the road to Florence ; it was seeded on barren, 
large. It is pulled up by the roots, as soon as it 
heads—the top joints are made into small bun- 
dles and exposed to the sun during the day, but 
serve its rich, fine colour. I have no doubt but 
it would succeed in the United States, if proper 
attention was paid to it, unless the climate should 
stay at Leghorn was so short, that I had not time 
to visit any of the manufactories, but suppose 
the mystery of joining the plaits together, could 





some service to those who may be induced to 
make the experiment, eitber in a or Win- 


chipelago. The writer, remarks, in relation to 
adapted to its culture—£d.4m Farm. 
“ Dear Sir, 

have directed a,small parcel to you, with a re- 
hilly land, and so thick as to prevent its growing 
taken out of the dew at night, in order to pre- | 
be unfavorable for preserving the colour. Our 
be easily ascertained. If a manufactory could 
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: . 
be established in the United States, it would be 
highly desirable, and I should not suppose the 


difficulties attending it insuperable.” 
Se aE 


— ———— 
Editorial Correspondence. 
“TO CURE NEAT-CATTLE OF THE 
MANGE. 
Pennsylvania, April 12th, 1822. 
DEAR SIR, 

















When your Cattle have the mange, cause them: 


to be well washed with soap—at night, give half 
an ounce of nitre ; repeat it thenext morning. If 
the weather be good, rub well on all the parts af- 
fected, some ointment, prepared by the subjoined 
recipe—let them be kept under cover for two 
days and nights, then turn them intoa field where 
they can run, produce svveat and rub themselves ; 
if necessary, repeat this treatment. This disease 
sometimes attacks the fat, and the thin. I have ne- 
ver failed in attemptirg a cure, and within five 
weeks. Pinch the tail throughout, if any soft 
place be found, s/it it with a sharp knife so far as 
the softness extends. I know from an accurate 
observation, during four years, and minute in- 
vestigation of the practices of the best graziers, 
(with whom I have much to do) that such state 
of the tail is froof of tendency to “ hollow horn.” 
I mean that the “tail rot,” as it is called by 
Downing, the English Cow Leech, is a sympto- 
matic disease indicative of some affection of the 
spine, which generally preduces a more fatal ma- 
lady, accompanied by hollowness of the horns.— 
A small quantity of white mucus, or serum like 
stuff, exudes generally from the incision. 

In New England, they all cut off the tails.— 
I cut off the long hair, at the ends, but never re- 
move any portion of the bone, although I do not 
hesitate at pushing a sharp knife through the 
soft parts of half a dozen calves or cows tails in a 
morning. I have seen an animal on her side, 
which, within half an hour, was led to rise and 
after eat, merely by cutting off three inches of 
the tail. Some of the best Surgeons to whom 
[have spoken, think that my notions are per- 
fectly consistent with the received opinion of the 
connexion between the spine and tail of a quad- 
ruped. The remarks of some of the old Farm- 
ers of this county, excited my ridicule on thiag 
point, at first. They go so far as to assert, that 
the tail is injured by treading on its end when 
the animal makes an effort to rise—the most 
skilful farmers, and the most celebrated in this 
neighbourhood, among us fellows who do not 
faint at smells, cut off the hair for the reason I 
have given. 

I would.be glad to welcome Mr. C******* 
here. The finest grazing land in the Atlantic 
States, J think, is the alluvion on the West Bank 
of the River Delaware. And the best Grazing 
Farms could be purchased on its margin, at very 
moderate prices. 

I have a letter from Massachusetts, saying 
that Celebs had 52 cows at $10 each. 

Ointment for the Mange—Hogs lard, 2 lbs. ; 
spirit of turpentine, half a pint ; oil of vitriol, 2 
ounces, to be well mixed; after add brimstone in 
fine powder, half a pint. 

My cattle all take from one to two ounces of 
salt daily in their food—once in a fortnight, half 
an ounce of salt petre. 


MANGEL WURTZEL—the mottled best ; and 
this croft far better than Turnips. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM JUDGE PETERS. 
BL, Beimont, 8th July, 1821. 

Dear Sir—I have cultivated the Mangel Wurt- 
zel, for a period of more than 30 years ; and have 
been mortified to find how little sensible the gen- 


been the refuge for ages, of all the soil so in- 
dustriously scraped up on the high land. Of 


without a proper examination of their land, and 
are often deceived in their hopes, by not proper- 
ly draining, or neglecting to irrigate their ground. 
The universal system is to dig a deep, wide 
ditch, in the lower part, calculating upon all 
the water getting into it some how or other ; and 
sometimes this so effectually dries the land, that 
it is unfit for the purposes of meadow ; at others, 
the nature of the ground prevents, in this mode, 
a sufficient drainage. It must certainly sometimes 
happen, that shallow ditching is best, and th:s 
not confined tothe lowest place, but carried round 
the sides of some slope, whence the water is to 
be discharged upon the land below. But I have 
adverted to these circumstances, merely in the 
hope of inducing you to lay these subjects before 
your readers, in the hope that some of your de- 
serving and intelligent correspondents, might 
thus be prompted to demonstrate the advan- 


erality of farmers have been, of its superiority 
over any other root raised for the sustenance of 
stock. Turnips, the Ruta Baga included, are 


very contemptible in comparison with it. The 
leaves in summer, and the root in winter, give it 
a double advantage. 1 prefer the mottled root, 
and the more it grows out of the ground, the bet- 
ter. 
I had the Flemish, or yellow Manzgel, for se- 
veral years. But I found them inferior, in every 
respect, to the mottled kind. The leaves were 
bitter, and not relished by my milch cows. The 
root was too bulbous, it grew, for the most part, 
under ground, throwing out unprofitable fibres. 
| have no present knowledge of any place where 
a supply of seed can be had; but if I can hear of 
any I can depend on, I will inform you with plea- 
sure, for I wish to aid in its general cultivation ; 
to which, placing it in your hands, would highly 
contribute.* ; 
I was delighted with the accounts I received 
of your Cattle Show, and the exhibitions accom- 
panying it. One such display is better than vo- 
lumes, written for the instruction of those who 
will not read or believe in them. 
Very truly your’s, 
RICHARD PETERS. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Eso. 





* Mr. Robert Sinclair, Seedsman, Baltimore, 
has some of genuine kind, he saved this year, 
from roots which he trunsfilanted. It has been 
well remarked to us, by the Sage of Wenham, “that 
in Essex, England, it is on strong land, and this, 
too, manured in the drills, that such heavy crops of 
this root have been raised ; the seed having been 
sown early in April: and on this latter circum- 
stance, he laid great emphasis, as he had himself 
been twice disappointed by sowing too late. 

Ep. Am. FARMER. 


DRAINING AND IRRIGATION—our farm- 
ers ought to hold these modes of improvements 
in high estimation. 


EXTRACT FROM PETERSBURG, VA. 


“‘Our Southern country can never attain its 
proper character for agricultural improvement, 
until a general and proper system of Drainage 
and Irrigation, is introduced. These subjects, 
and the use of Artificial Grasses, in my opinion, 
at this time, claim the attention of all farmers. 

“There is, indeed, a very general determina. 
tion to abandon the scratching of old, worn out 
high lands, and to clear up and bring into action, 
the slashes, swamps and low places, which have 


those who have already commenced these ope- 
rations, but too many, however, go to work 


tages which naturally follow in the train of 
such salutary and fertilizing improvement. 
A M—. 





FINE TOBACCO MAY BE MADE ON OLD 
LAND. 
Baltimore, 4th Dec. 1822. 
DEAR Sir, 

In the fall of the year, plough up your ground 
as deep as you can, “ first sprinkling your ma- 
nure on the surface;” let the field lay in this state 
until the opening of the spring, then plough it 
again and harrow it well, to get it into a loose, 
mellow state; when this is done, list it as you 
would prepare land for corn planting, but onlv 
about 24 fect wide, throwing your furrows agains 
each other; by this process, you form a ridge 
sufficiently elevated to enable you to make your 
hills on it, which is done by one stroke of the 
hoe, and a pat on the top of the hill. Let your 
hills on the elevated ground, be only 12 inches 
apart—when your hills are thus formed, set out 
your plants as soon as you can. It will bea great 
saving to manure in the drill, which will answer 
every purpose. By this process, your tobacco will 
grow well, and when ripe will put on a yellow 
appearance in the field. Thus treated, it is ea- 
sily kept clean, and when housed, it will cure 
nearly as yellow as Tobacco raised on new 
grounds, and the crop be more abundant than in 
the usual way. This method has been fully 
tested, and found to answer every expectation ; 
and old grounds have been thus made to yield 
equal to new land, and nearly as good prices 
have been obtained for their produce. This be- 
sng the case, as] am assured by persons whe have 
tried it, on whom I entirely rely, the culture 
may be immediately very profitable to our plan- 
ters, and as much so remotely, by saving timber 
from being wastefully cut down, as it now is, for 
the purpose of making yellow Tobacco. The 
saving of timber has become an object of mutch 
importance, already in many parts of our coun- 
try. I hope that this hint may spare much of 
what is left, and be otherwise useful. 

Your’s Respectfully, G. W. 
To Joun S. SKINNER, Eso. 


TO CURE HORSES OF THE BOTTS. 

= Lexington, Ky. 14th Nov. 1822. 

Sir, 
If a recipe for curing horses of the Botts, will 
be any acquisition to the readers of your very 
useful paper, you may insert the following, which 
I can vouch for, by most successful experiments. 
Indeed I do not know, nor have I heard of a case 
in which its application has not accomplished a 
speedy and perfect cure. 
“ Drench the horse with 4 ounce of salt petre 
dissolved in common water, and in about 15 mi- 
nutes drench him with 4 ounce of alum, dissolved 
in like manner. Itis recommended that the horse 
have no water for 24 hours after this process.’ 
The effect produced by the prescription, is 
this: The salt petre forces the Bott fly to re- 
lease his firm and buried hold in the maw and 
stomach of the horse, and the alum destroys it. 

A pint of molasses, mixed witha like quanti- 
ty of sweet milk, will bea good substitute for 
the salt petre, if the latter cannot be hads The 
molasses and milk entice the fly to quit its place, 
that it may partake of the grateful repast. The 
salt petre forces a release, by the pain which it 
inflicts. But in either case, the alum destroys, 
yet this would be inoperative, so long as the fly 
were entrenched in the strong fortress which he 
makes in the mawand sromach. 
Very Respectfully, 

R 


ToJ.S. Sginner, Editor Am. Farm. 
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HEMP—its cultivation ought to be encouraged ; 
remarks on wretting it, so as to rival the Rus- 
sia. 

VERSAILLES, Ken. March 18th, 1822. 

Sir—In this country there is a strong senti- 
ment in favour of increasing the tariff and encou- 
raging domestic manufactures, but discovering 
the nation much divided as to the policy of the 
measure, we are willing to submit to the will of 
the majority. Yet there is one of the staples oj 
the Western and Southern States, which could be 
increased to almost any extent, and for the greater 
roduction of which I feel much anxiety, to wit : 
femp. We are certainly guilty of great folly 
in suffering our market to be supplied with Rus- 
sia Hemp, when it is in our power to furnish it 
of a better quality, and at least $100 in the ton 
lower than that of Russia. We should act as in- 
consistently with our interests were we to encou- 
rage the importation of foreign Cotton, Tobac- 
co and Flour, as we do by favoring that of Hemp. 

For several years I turned my attention to the 

raising of Hemp, and succeeded very well in it ; 

but being in the possession of a considerable tract 
of land well adapted to grazing, and finding that 
to extend the raising of Hemp, so.as to make it 
an object, in my situation, would require an in- 
crease of a description of labourers that 1 was 
unwilling to be taxed with, I declined the culture 
of it as a leading crop, and turned my attention 
chiefly to grazing. But whilst I was engaged in 
raising Hemp, I discovered that by securing a crop 
well, and keeping it one year, and then spread- 
ing it out to wret, in the usual way, I gave to it all 
the qualities of the water wretted Hemp; the 
colour was even fairer than that of the Russia, 
the staple stronger, and it was entirely clear of 
the outer scale or bark, which prevents its ab- 


sorbing the quantity of tar necessary to its pre-|« 


servation. I communicated this information to 
my acquaintances, and found that whenever 
Hemp had been kept by them over the year, the 
result was uniformly the same. ‘The best way 
which I have found to preserve a crop of Hemp, 
is tostatk it in ricks of convenient size ; when 
these are as high as they can be handily made, 
project the last course or (wo 12 or 18 inches over 
the sides, so as to form caves, then top them off 
with rye or wheat straw, very securely. Straw 
which has been trodden out, I have found the 
most suitable. J intend raising a small crop in 
this way, and I will send it round to the Navy 
Board, as a sample. 

Should you deem these remarks worthy of a 
vlace in your American Farmer, you are at li- 

rty to publish them. With respect, your obe- 
dient servant, 

NATHL. HART. 


J. S. Skinner, Eso. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY,-DECEMBER 153, 1822. 


During the last year, and since his return to 
England—Cossetr published a small work en- 
titled the AMERICAN GARDENER, which 
we find to be extremely plaiv, practical, 
and useful—insomuch that we have determin- 
ed to have the necessary engravings made, and 
to copy. the whole work. The reader will find 
the commencement of it in this number, and 
will there find that the lucid manner of treat- 
ing his subject, in which the author excels, is 
preserved in the present case. 

The whole treatise is divided into six Chap- 
ters, under the following heads—I. On rue s1- 
TUATION—SOIL—-FENCING, AND LAYING OUT OF 
GaRDENS, II. ON THE MAKING AND MANAGING 
er Hor Bens, ann Green Hovses. III. On 


PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION IN GENERAL. 
1V. VEGEVABLES AND Heras. V. FRUITS— 
PROPAGATION, PLANTING,. CULTIVATION. VI. 
FLOWERS.—OrF FLOWERS, AND OF ORNAMEN- 
TAL GARDENING IN GENERAL. 

; , Although this little volume will occupy a con- 
/siderable space in several subsequent numbers-— 
; We venture to risk our judgment, on the assu- 
jrance that our subscribers will consider them- 
jselves amply remunerated. 

We have had an eye to this particular season 
of the year, as being well suited to the introduc- 
tion of the subject. 

PRICES CURRENT.—corrEcTED WEEKLY. 

_ Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 873—Wharf, do. 6 12}—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 tol 30— 
Rye, 70 to 72 cents—Corn, 58 to 60 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to 6 per cwt.—Beef, 8 to 10 cents per lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
\to 4 75 per cwt.—6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
|to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 25 to 1374$—Peas, 
| black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Clover seed, 9 to $10— 
limothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 30 to 33 cts. 
| per gal.~-Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 62} per bbl—No. 2, $3 37j—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 624— 
Butter, 25 to 31} per lb —Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 62} cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 624 
cts—Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $11 to 12 
per ton—Hay, $17. 

_ Maryland Tobacco—of the fine qualities, none 
in the market—Good Patuxent, $6 to 8, scarce 
—Inferior, $2 to 5, plenty and dull—seconds, $1 





25 to 5—Very little doing in the market. 


PATRICK NEVILLE, 
Now in the service of the Editor of this pa- 
per, wishes to make an engagement for the next 
year. His present employer will answer any 
enquiries as to his character and qualifications. 


THE SUBSCRIBER 


Having declined Agricultural Implement ma- 
king, offers for sale his balance of stock, on the 














for Coffee, Cockle, Corn, Wheat, Oats, Flax 
Seed, Clover Seed, and Meal ; also Wove Wire 
for Window ‘Screens, and Wire Safes—He 
has also for sale a YOUNG TEESWATER 
BULL, BY BERGAMI, formerly the proper- 
ty of John S. Skinner, Esq.—A liné addressed 
to the Subscriber will be attended to. 
J. GRAFFLIN. 

P. S. In answer to some gentleman, respecting 
a machine for grinding Corn and Cob—I shall 
answer them as soon as an experiment now ma- 
king proves satisfactory. 
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LAND FOR 


VERY CHEAP ELKRIDGE 
SALE. 

Four hundred and twenty -fiveacres, situate one 

fourth of a mile South from the Washington turn- 


a eleven miles from Baltimore, and one from 


aterloo Tavern. A laboured description is un- 
necessary. We will just observe that the ten- 
ant says he made with four hands, this bad sea- 
son, two hundred bushels corn, say five barrels 
to the acre, together with a fair proportion of 
Hay, Qats, &c. &c. There is a very tolerable 
Dwelling, five rooms on the first floor, a large 
Tobacco House, new; and other out houses, 
The fruit, peaches particularly, excellent 
mostly from Mr. Cromwells’ orchard, and se- 





most moderate terms, consisting of Wire Sieves,; 


lected elsewhere. Some fine grafted cherries . 
and apples, &c. &c. Garden well stocked with 
every kind of choice fruit. The land kindly to 
plaster. The country excelled no where for 
health. To an Eastern Shore-man, it would be 
atruly delightful exchange ; in short, it is abso- 
lutely the cheapest land that is, or willbe in the 
market.—Apply to John W. Berry, Baltimore— 
Mr. Sullivan, adjoining the premises—to Mr, J. 
G. Proud, or at Merrel’s Tavern. 

December, 1822- 
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" AUBURN FOR SALE. 
The subscriber will sell the above valuable 
FARM, situated about twelve miles north of Fre- 
derick, in this state. It contains five hundred 
and seventy acres, two hundred of which are 
mountain land, heavily wooded, the rest is well 
adapted to grain and grass ; the latter in particu- 
lar. Corocton FurNACE adjoins the Farm, and 
affords a good market for produce of every de- 
scription. 

The buildings are a large and elegant stone 
DWELLING HOUSE, rough cast, pure white, 
two stories high, with a wing attached, and ex- 
tending with said wing 100 feet infront. A Grist 
Mill, with two run of stones, aSaw Mill, and a 
complete Stone Distillery, in which twenty thou- 
sand gallons of whiskey can be made annually with 
ease. Commodious and extensive hog pens, a 
large beef stable, and a comfortable Log House 
for the distiller’s residence, have been lately 
erected. A Store House, Corn. House, Smith’s 
Shop, a large Barn, and in short, every building 
that can be of service tothe farmer or distiller, 
willbe found on this estate. With respect to 
fences, water courses, &c. it is deemed unne- 
cessary to give any account, as persons disposed 
to purchase, will doubtless view the property, 
and judge for themselves: The owner wishing 
to remove to Baltimore, will dispose of this pro- 
perty ata price much below its value. If it is 
not sold before the first of January, it will then 
be offered for rent, either altogether, or the 
Farm, Mills and Distillery separately. 

For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Geo 
Grundy and Sons, No. 3, North Charles street 
or to the subscriber, living on the premises. 


BAKER JOHNSON. 





FOR SALE 


At the Nursery of the Subscriber, on Rock 
Creek, near Georgetown and Mehestss Son D.C. 
500,000 Quicks of the Virginia, or Mains Ame- 
rican HEDGING THORN, almost universally 
adopted for live fences, in every part of the 
United States; they can be packed in boxes 
or mats, so as to be sent with perfect safety, at 
a small expense, to any part of the country 
Price $5 per thousand. Persons taking a large 
quantity, canbe supplied at $4. 
ALSO, 

Apple, Pear, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, 
Plumb, and Cherry-trees, with 4 great variety 
of Garden and Green-House Fruit; Ornament- 
al Trees, Flowering shrubs, and Grapes, for- 
eign and domestic. Catalogues, with prices af- 
fixed, can be had by application to the subscri- 
ber. 


All orders from a distance, inclosing cash, 01 
referring to some one near who will become 
responsible for the payment, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

JOSHUA PEIRCE. 
Ss nn —n—n ws S eee 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN S. SKINNER. 
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No. 39.—Vow. 4 
HORTICULTURE. 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER ; 

Or a Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Fencing 
and Laying-Out of Gardens ; on the making 
and Managing of Hot Beds and Green- Hous- 
es; and on the Prafiagation and Cultivation 
of the several soris of Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits and Flowers.—By ILLIAM Cos- 
BETT. 








(Continued from page 299.) 


FENCING. 

30. Here, as inthe case of Situation, Fk am 
supposing the garden about to be made. Those 
who already have gardens, have fences. They 
may improve them, indeed, upon my plan ; but, 
I am supposing the case of a new garden ; and, 
I am also supposing a garden to be made in 
what I deem ferfection. ‘Those who cannot, 
from whatever circumstance, attain to this per- 
fection, may, nevertheless, profit from these in- 
structions as far as circumstances will allow. 

31. The fence of a garden is an important 
matter; for, we have to view it not only as 
giving Protection against intruders, two-legged as 
well as four-legged, but as affording shelter in 
cold weather and shade in hot, in both which 
respects a fence may be made of great utility 
in an American Garden, where cold and heat 
are experienced in an extreme degree. 

32. In England the kitchea-gardens of gen- 
tlemen are enclosed with wails from ten to six- 
teen feet high ; but this, though it is useful, and 
indeed necessary, in the way of protection 
against two-legged intruders, is intended chiefly 
to afford the means of raising the fruit of Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, and Vines, which cannot, 
in England, be brought to perfection without 
walls to train them against; for, though the 
trees will all grow very well, and though a small 
sort of Apricots will sometimes ripen their fruit 
away froma wall, these fruits cannot, to any 
extent, be obtained, in England, nor the Peaches 
and Nectarines, even in France, north of the 
middle of that country, without the aid of walls. 
Hence, in England, Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, and Grapesare called Wall-Fruit. Cher- 
ries, Plums, and Pears, are also very frequertly 
placed against walls; and they are always the 
finer for it; but, a wall is indispensably neces- 
sary to the four former. 

33. In America a fence is not wanted for this 
purpose ; but it is very necessary for protection ; 
for shelter ; and for shade. As tothe first, garden- 
ers may scold as long as they please, and law- 
makers may enact aslong as they please, mankind 
never will look upon taking fruit in an orchard or 
a garden as felony nor even as (resfiass. Besides, 
there are, in all countries, such things as boys ; 
and every man remembers, if he be not very for- 

etful, that he himself was once a boy. So that, 
if you have a mind to have for your own use what 
you grow in your garden, the only effectual 
security is an imsurmountable fence. This pre- 
vents the existence of temptation, ig all cases 
dangerous, and particularly in that of forbidden 
fruit; therefore the matter reduces itself to this 
very simple alternative: share the produce of 
your garden good-humouredly with the boys of 
the whole neighbourhood; or, keep it for your 
own use by a fence which they cannot get 
through, under, orover. Such a fence, however, 
it is no trifling matter to make. It must be 
pretty hieh; and must present some formidable 
obstacl«s besides its height. 

34. With regard to the second point; the 
shelter ; this is of great consequence ; for, it is 





very ‘well known that, on the south side of a 
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good high fence, you have peas, lettuce, 
radishes, and many other things, full ten days 
earlier in the spring, than you can have them in 
the unsheltered ground. Indeed, this is a capi- 
tal consideration ; for you have, by this means, 
ten days more ef spring than you could have 
without it. 

35. The shade, during the summer, is also 
valuable. Peas will thrive in the shade long 
after they will no longer produce in the sun. 
Currant trees and Geosberry trees will not do 
well in this climate unless they be in the shade. 
Raspberries also are best in the shaf@e; and, 
during the heat of summer, lettuce, radishes, 
and many other things thrive best in the shade. 

36. It will be seen presently, when I come to 
speak of the form of a garden, that I have fixed 
on an Obdlong Square, twice as long as it is 
wide. This gives me along fence onthe North 
side and also onthe South side. The former gives 
me a fine, warm extensive border in the spring, 
and the latter a border equally extensive and as 
cool as I can get it, in the heat of summer. Of 
the various benefits of this shelter and this shade 
I shall, of coyrse, speak fully, when I come to 
treat of the cultivation of the several plants. 
At present I shall confine myself to the sort of 
fence that I would recommend. 

37. I am aware of the difficulty of over- 
coming long habit, and of iatreducing any thing 
that is mew. Yet, amongst a sensible people, 
such as those, for whose use this work is intended, 
one need not be afraid of ultimate success; and 
I, above ail men, ought not to entertain such 
fear, after what I have seen with regard to the 
Ruta Baga. The people of this country listen 
patiently; and, if they be not in haste to decide, 
they generally decide wisely at last. Besides, it 
is obvious to every one, that the lands, in the 
populous parts of the country, must be provided 
with a different sort of fence from that which is 
now in use; or, that they must be, in a few 
years, suffered to lay waste. 

38. Yet, with all these circumstances in my 
favour, I. proceed with faultering accent to pro- 
pose, even fora garden, a live fence, especially 
when I have to notice, that i know not how to 
get the plants, unless I, in the outset, bring them, 
or their seeds, from England! However, | 
must suppose this difficulty surmounted; then 
proceed to describe this fence that I would have, 
if I could. 


39. In England it is called a Quick-Set Hedge. 
The truth is, however, that it ought rather to be 
called an Everlasting Hedge; for, it is not, as 
will be seen by-and-by, so very guickly set ; or, 
at least, so very quickly raised. IfI could carry 
my readers into Surrey, in England, and show 
them quick-set hedges, I might stop here, and 
only provide the seeds or plants. But not being 
able to do that, I must, as well as I can, describe 
the thing on paper. The plants are those of the 
White Thorn. This thorn will, if it be left to 
grow singly, attain the bulk and height of an 
apple-tree. It bears white flowers in great 
abundance, of a very fragrant smell, which are 
succeeded by a little berry, which, when itis ripe 
in the fall, is of a red colour. Within the red 
pulp is a small stone ; andthis stone, being put 
in the ground, produces a plant, or tree, in the 
same manner that a cherry-stone does. The red 
berries are called #awe ; whence this thorn is 
sometimes called the Aaw-thorn ; as in GoLp- 
sMiTH’s Deserted Village. ‘“* The haw-thorn 
“bush, with seats beneath the shade.” The 
leaf is precisely like the Goosberry leaf, only a 
little smaller; the branches are every where 
armed with sharfi thorns ; and the wood is very 
fexible and very tough. 

40. The haws aye sown in drills, like peas, ands 
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they are taken from that situation and planted 
very thick in rows, in a nursery, where they 
stand a year, .or two, if not wanted the first 
yean Then they are ready to be planted to be- 
come a hedge. In Englandthere are two ways 
of planting a hedge, as to position of grouzd. 
One on a dank, with a ditch on the side: the 
other'on the level ground. The fatter is that, of 
which I have now to speak. , 

41. The ground for the Garden being prepared, 
in the manner before deseribed under the head 
of Soil, you take up your quick-set plants, prune 
their rootsto within four inches of the part that 
was at the top of the ground ; or, in other words, 
‘eave the root but four inches long, taking care 
to cut away all the fibres, for they always die ; 
and they do harm if they be left. Make the 
ground very fine and nice all round the edges of 
the piece intended for the garden. Work it well 
with a spade and make it very fine, which will 
demand but very little labour. Then place a 
line along very truly: for, mind, you are planting 
for generations tocome! Take the spade, put 
the edge of it against the line; drive it down 
eight or tén inches deep; pull the eye of the 
spade towards you, and thus you make, all along 
a little open cut to reeeive the roots of the plants, 
which you will then put into the cut, very uf- 
‘right, and then put the earth against them with 
your hand, taking care notto plant them deeper 
in the ground than they stood before you took 
them up from the nursery. The distance be- 
tween each plant is twelve inches. When this 
line is done, plant another line all the way aleng 
by the side of it, and at six inches from it, im 
exactly the same manner; but, mind, in this se- 
cond line, the plants are not to stand offosite the 
plants in the first line, but opposite the middles 
of the intervals. When both lines are planted, 
tread gently between them and also on the out- 
sides of them, and then /Aoe the ground a littlé, 
and leave it nice and neat. 

42. This work should be done in the frst or se- 
cond week of October, even though the leaves 
should yet be on the plants. For their roots will 
strikein this fine month, and the plants will be 
ready to start off in the spring in a vigorous man- 
ner. If you cannot do it in the fall, doit the 
moment the ground is fitin the spring ; because, 
if you delay it too long, the heat and drougtrt 
comes, and the plants cannot thrive so well. 

43. In both cases the plants must be cut down 

almost close to the ground, If you plant in the 
fall, cut them down as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground in tne spring, and before the buds be- 
gin to swell; and, if you plant in the spring, cut 
down as _ soon as you have planted. ‘This opera- 
tion is of indisfensable necessity ; for, without it 
you will have nohedge. This cutting down to 
within half an inch of the ground will cause the 
plants to send out shoots that will, in good 
age mount up to the length of three or four 
eet, during the summer. But, you must keep 
the ground betweenthem and all about them very 
clean and frequently hoed ; for the quick-sets 
love good culture as weil as other plants. 
44. Some people cut down again the next 
shring ; but, this is not the best way. Let the 
plants stand two summers and three winters, and 
cut them all c/ose down te the ground as you can 
in the spring, and the shoots will come out so 
thick and so strong, that you need never cut down 
any more. 


45. But, you must, this year, begia to c/if. 
At Midsummer, or rather, about the middle of 
July, you must clip off the top a little and the 
sides near the top, leaving the bottom not much 
clipped ; so that the side of the hedge may s/ofe 
like the side ofa pyramid. The hedge will shoot 
again immediately, and will have shoots six inchg$ 








long, perhaps, by October. Then, before win- 
ter, you must clip it again, leaving some part o 
the new shoots, that is to say, not cutting down to 
your last cut, but keeping the side always in a 
yramidical slope, so that the hedge may always 
1 wide at bottom and Sharp at the top. And 
thus the hedge will go on getting higher and 
higher, and wider and wider and wider, till you 
have it at the hcight and thickness that you wish ; 
and when it arrives at that point, there you may 
keep it. Zen feet high, and five feet through 
at bottom, is what I should choose ; because then 
T have fence, shelter, and shade ; but, in the way 
of fence, five feet high will keep the boldest boy 
off from trees loaded with fine ripe peaches, or 
from a patch of ripe water-melons ; and, if it will 
@o that, nothing further need be said upon the 
subject! The Aeightisnot great; but, unless the 
assailant have wings, he must be content with 
feasting his eyes ; for, if he attempt to c/imé the 
hedge, his hands and arms and legs are full of 
thorns ina moment; and he retreats as the fox 
did from the grapes, only with pain of body in 
addition to that of a disappointed longing. I 
really feel some remorse in thus plotting against 
the poor fellows; but, the worst of it is, they will 
not be content with fair play ; they will have the 
éurliest in the season, andthe dest as long as the 
éeason lasts; and, therefore, I must, however 
‘reluctantly, shut them out altogether. 


46. A hedge five clear feet high may be gotin 
six years fromthe day of planting. And, now 
let us see what it has cost to get this fence round 
my proposed garden, which, as will be seen un- 
der the next head, is to be 300 feet long and 150 
feet wide, and which is, of course to have 900 
feet length of hedge. The plants are to be a foot 
apart in the line, and there are to be two lines ; 
consequently, there will be required 1800 plants, 
or suppose it to be two thousand. I think it will 
be strange indeed, if those plants cannot be raised 
and sold, at two years old, for ¢wo do//arsa thou- 
eand. I mean fine, stout plants; for, if your 
prents be poor, little slender things that have never 

een transplanted, but just pulled up out of the 


spot where they were sown, your hedge will bea is called “May day ;” in short, take away the 


year longer before it come toa fence, and will), 


never, without extraordinary care, be so good a 
hedge; for, the plants ought all to be as nearly 
as possible of egua/ size ; else some get the start 
of others, subdue them, and keep them down, and 
this makes an uneven hedge, with weak parts in 
it. And, when the plants are first pulled up out 
of the seed-bed, they are too small to enable you 
clearly to ascertain this :neguality of size. When 
the plants are taken owt of the seed-bed and 
transplanted into a nursery, they are assorted by 
the nursery men, who are used to the business. 
The strong ones are transplanted into one place, 
and the weak ones into another sothat, when 
they come to be used for a hedge, they are al- 
sendy equalized. If you can get plants ‘Aree years 
old they are still better. They will make a 
complete hedge sooner ; but, if they be two years 
old, have been transplanted, and, are at the bot- 

n, as big as a large goose quil/, they are every 
thing that is required. 

47, The cost of the plant is, then, four dollars. 
The pruning of the roots and the planting is 
done, in England, for about three half fence a 
rod; that is to say, about three cents. Let us 
allow twelve cents here. I think I could earn two 
dollars a day at this work; but, let us allow 
enough. In 900 feet there are 54 rod and a few 
feet over; and, therefore, the planting of the 
hedge would cost about seven dollars. To 
keep it clean from weeds would require about 
two days work in a year for five or Six years: 
iwelve dollars more. To do the necessary clip- 
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ping during the samegjme, would require about 
thirty dollars, if it wefe done in an extraordinary 
good manner, and with a pair of Garden Shears. 
So that the expences to get a complete hedge 
round the garden would be as follows: 

b. . G 
4 00 
7 00 
12 00 
30 600 


Plants 
Planting 
Cultivation 


Clipping 


Total 53 00 


48. And thus are a fence, shelter and shade, 
of everlasting duration, for a garden, containing 
an acre of land, to be obtained for this trifling 
sum! Of the deauty of such a hedge it is im- 
possible for any one, who has not seen it, to form 
an idea: contrasted with a wooden, or even a 
brick fence it is like the land of Canaan compar- 
ed with the deserts of Arabia. The leaf is beauti- 
ful in hue as well as in shape. It is ene of the 
very earliest in the spring. It preserves its 
bright green during the summer heats. The 
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the summer. Allow three times as much in 
America, and then the annual expense of the 
garden hedge will be less than four dollars a 

ear. 
2 51. Thusthen, at the endof the frst twen- 
ty years, the hedge would have cost a Aundred 
and nine dollars. And, for ever after, it would 
cost only eighty dollars in twenty years. Now, 
can a neat, boarded fence, if only eight feet 
high, and to dast twenty years, be put up 
for less than six dollars a rod? I am convin- 
ced that it cannot; and, then, here is an ex- 
pense for every twenty years, of three hundred 
and forty eight dollars. A Locust fence, I al- 
low, will last for ever; but, then, what will 
a fence all of Locust,cost? Besides the differ- 
ence in the /ook of the thing; besides the vast, 
difference in the nature and effect. of the shelter 
and the shade; and besides, that, after all, you 
have, in the wooden fence, no effectual protec- 
tion against invaders. 

52. However, there is one thing, which 
must not be omitted ; and that is, that the hedge 





branches grow so thick and present thorns so 
numerous, and those so sharp. as to make the 
fence wholly impenetrable. The shelter it gives 
in the early part of spring, and the shade it gives 
(on the other side of the garden) in the heat 
of summer, are so much more effectual than those 
given by wood or brick or stone fences, that 
there is no comparisan between them. The 
Primrose ‘and the Violet, which are the earliest 
of all the flowers of the fields in England, al- 
ways make their- first appearance under the 
wings of the Haw-Thorn. Goldsmith, in de- 
scribing female innocence and simplicity, says: 
‘“‘ Sweet as primrose peeps beneath the Thorn.” 
This Haw-Thornis the favourite plant of Eng- 
land: it is seen as a flowering shrub in all gentle- 
men’s pleasure-grounds ; it 1s the constant orna- 
ment of paddocks and parks; the first appear- 
ance of its blossoms is hailed by old and young 


flowers are emphatically called ‘‘ May,” because, 
according to the Old Style, its time of blooming 
was about the first of May, which in England 
Haw-Thorn, and you take away the greatest 
not asmall one from English rural poetry. 

49. And why should America not possess 
this most beautiful and useful plant? She has 
English gew-gaws, English Play-Actors, Eng- 
lish Cards and English Dice and Billards; 
English fooleries and English vices enough in all 
conscience; and, why not English Hedges’, 
instead of post-and-rail and board fences? If, 
instead of these steril-looking and cheerless en- 
closures the gardens and meadows and fields, in 
the neighbourhood of New-York and other ci- 
tues and towns, were divided by quick-set hedg- 


gardens, meadows and fields ! 

50. It may be said, perhaps, that, after you 
have got your hedge to the desired height, it 
must still be keft cliffied twice in the summer ; 
and that, therefore, if the fence is everlasting, 
the trouble of it is also everlasting. But, in 
the first place, you can have nothing good from 
the earth without annual care. In the next 
place, a wooden fence will soon want nailing 
and patching annually, during the years of its 
comparatively short duration. And, lastly, 
what is the annual expense of clipping, when 
you have got your hedge to its proper height 
and width, and when the work may be done 
with a long-handled hook instead of a pair of 
shears, which is necessary at first? In England 
such work js done for a fenny a rod, twice in 





as the sign ef pleasant weather ; its branches of 


beauty of the English fields and gardens, and’ 


es, what a difference would the alteration make: 
in the look, and in the reai va/ue too, of those! 


will not be a fence, or, at least, P*would not 
look upon it as such, until it had been planted 
six years. During these six years, there must 
(be a fence all round on the outside of it, to keep 
off pigs, sheep and cattle; for as to the two- 
legged assailants .othing will keep them off 
except aquick-set hedge. If I had to make this 
temporary fence, it should be a dead hedge, made 
of split hickory rods, like those that hoops are 
made of, and with stakes of the stoutest parts of 
the same rods, or of oak saplins, or some such 
things. The workmanship of this, if I had a 
Hampshire or Sussex hedger, would not cost 
me more than six cents a rod; perhaps, the stuff 
would not cast more than a quarter of a dollar a 
rod; and this fence would last, with a little 
mending, as long asI should want it. But, as 
few good hedgers come from England, and as 
those who do come appear to think, that they 
have done enough of hedging in their own coun- 
try, or, if they beset to hedging here, seem to 
look upon themselves as a sort of conjurors avd 
to expect to be paid and treated accordingly, the 
best way, probably, is, to put up a temporary 

t-and-rail fence, sufficient to keep out a suck- 
‘ing pig; andto keep this fence standing until 
the hedge has arrived at the age of six years, 
as before mentioned. 

53. There yet remains one advantage, and 
that not a small one, that a quickset hedge pos- 
sesses over every other sort oi fence; and that 
is, that it effectually keeps out foultry, the de- 

redations of which, in a nice garden, are so 
imtolerabie, that it frequently becomes a question, 
|whether the garden shall be abandoned, or the 
‘poultry destroyed. Fowls seldom, or never, 

y over a fence. They, from motives of pru- 
dence, first alight ufon it, and then drop down 
‘on the other side; or, ifthey perceive danger, 
turn short about, and drop back again, making 
a noise expressive of their disappointment. Now, 
Fowls will alight on wooden, brick, er stone 
fences; but never on a quickset hedge, which 
affords no steady lodgment for their feet, and 
which wounds their legs and thighs and _ bodies 
with its thorns. 

54. What has been said here of forming a 
hedge applies to meadows and fields as well as 
to gardens; observing, however, that, in all ca- 
ses, the ground ought to be well prepared, an@ 
cattle, sheep and pigs kept effectually off, until 
the hedge arrive at its sixth year. 

55. If I am asked how the white-thorn plants 
are to be had in America, I answer, that I saw 
a Tree of Hawthorn at McAlister’s Tavern, 
near Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, loaded with 
red berries, In short, one large tree, er bush, 








wonld soon stock the whole country; and they 
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may be brought from England, either, in plant or 
in berry. But, there are many here already. 
If more are wanted, they can be had any month 
o£ December, being shipped from England, in 
parrels, half sand and half berries, in November. 
The berries, which are called Aaws, are ripe in 
November. They are beaten down from the 
tree, and cleared from leaves and bits of wood. 
Then the 
bushels of sand, or of earth, to a bushel 
haws. They are thus put into a cellar, or other 
cool place: and here they remain, always about 
as moist as common earth, until sixteen months 
after they are put in; thatis to say, through 
a winter, a summer, and another winter; and 
then they are sown (in America) as soon as the 
frost is clean out of the ground. They ought to 
be sown in little drills ; the drills a foot a part, 
and the haws about as thick as peas inthe drills. 
Here they come up; and, when they have stood 
till the next year, you proceed with them in the 
manner pointed out in paragraph, 40. 

56. These haws may be had from: Liverfool, 
from London, or from almost any Port in Great 
Britain or Ireland. But, they can be had only 
in the months of November and December. 
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Seldom in the latter; for, the birds eat them at 
a very early period. They are ripe early in No- 
vember ; and, half haws half sand, may be had, 
I dare say, for two dollars a barrel at any 
place. Three barrels would fence a farm! And, 
as America owesto Europe her Wheat, why be 
ashamed to add fexces to the debt? But (and 
with this I conclude,) if there be a resolution 





take the trifling trouble to make live fences, 
I do hope that my good neighbours will not as- 
ribe these remarks to any disposition in me to 
ll in question the wisdom of that resolution. 
1, in Plate IV. exhibits a piece of the 
-Hedge 1n elevation, in the winter sea- 
e this Plate IV. in Chapter V. 
LAYING-OUT. 

57. Laying-out of a Garden consists in the 
division of it into several parts, and in the allot- 
ting of those several parts tothe several purpo- 
ses for which a garden is made. These parts 
consist of Walks, Paths, Plats, Borders, and a 
Hot-Bed Ground. 

58. To render my directions more clear as well 
as more brief, I have given a flan of my pro- 
posed garden, PLate I. 


are mixed with sand, or earth, 108 formed to throw all landsto common, rather than 
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This is not, strictly speaking, a plan; be- 
cause it exhibits ¢rees in elevation; but it 
will answer the purpose. Of the sorts of 
which these trees are, and of other circum- 
stances belonging to them, I shall speak fully 
under the head of Fruits. The precise descrip- 
tion of the Hot-Beds will be found under that 
head. At present my object is to explain the 
mode of Laying-out the Ground. 

59. The length of the Garden is 100 yards, 
the breadth 50 yards, and the area contains a sta 
tute acre ; that is, 160 Reds of 164 feet to the 
Rod. In orderto bring my length and breadth 
within round numbers, I have been obliged to 
add 6 rod and 58 square feet; but, with this 
trifling addition here is a spot containing an acre 
of land. Before, however, I proceed further, let 
me give my reasons for choosing an Odlong Square, 
instead of a Syuare of equalsides. It willbe seen, 
that the /ength of my gardenis from East to 
West. By leaving agreater length in this direc- 
tion than from North to South, three important 
advantages are secured. /irst, we get along and 
warm border under the Worth fence for the rear- 
ing of things early in the spring. Second, we 
= a long and cool border under the South fence 
or shading, during the great heats, things, to 

hich a burning sun is injurious. Fourth, by 
ig shape of the area of the Garden a larger 


portion of the whole is sheltered, during winter 
and spring, from the bleak winds. 

60. Having such a spot before us, little diffi- 
culty can arise in Laying it out. Indeed, it is 
only necessary to state the dimensions. The se- 
veral parts are distinguished by numbers. The 
long walk, running from East to West is 6 feet 
wide, as is also the cross walk, in the middle. 
All the paths are $ feet wide. The borders, 
Nos. 2 and 3, are 9 feet wide. The dimensions 
of the Plats Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, are 
(each) 70 feet from East to West and 56 from 
North toSeuth. Plat. No. 6, is 56 feet by 50. 
Plat, No. 4, is 60 teet by 36. The Hot-bed 
Ground, No. 1, is 70 feet by 36. I leave trifling 
fractions unnoticed. Inthe English gardening- 
books, they call those parts of the garden 
“ Quarters,” which I call Plats; but, for what 
reason they so call them it would be difficult to 
conjecture. I call them //ats, which is the pro- 
per word, anda word, too, universally understood. 
A plat is a piece of ground; and it implies, that 
the piece is smal/, compared with other larger 
portions, such as fields, /ots, and the like. I will 
just anticipate here, that when deds for Aspa- 
ragus, onions, and other things are made, they 
should run across the plats from North to South ; 
and that rows of Corn, Peas, and Beans and 
other /arger thinge in rows should have the same 








es = 


—==" peat 
direction. But, when deds are sown with smaller 
things, the rows of those things must go across 
the beds ; as will be seeéh when we come to speak 
of sowing. 

61. As tothe art of Laying-out, it would be 
to insult the understanding of an American Far- 
mer to suppose him to stand in need of any in- 
structions. A chain, or a line, and frole, are all 
he can want for the purpose, and those he has 
always at hand. To form the walks and paths, 
is, in fact, to lay out the Garden; but, the walks 
and paths must be made net only visible, but 
must be dug out. The way is to take out the 
earth about four inches deep, and spread it over 
the adjoining ground, someon each side of the 
walk or path, taking care to fling, orcarry, the 
earth, so dug out, to such a distance, that every 
part of the ground, which is not walk or path, 
receive an equal proportion of what is thus dug 
out. Gravel may be putin the walks and paths: 
it makes the whole look neater ; but, in a country 
where the frost is so hard in winter and the 
ground so dry in summer, gravel can hardly be 
sakl to be necessary, while it may be trouble- 
some; for, inspite of all you can do, a part of 
it will get into the borders; and, there it must 
do harm. 

62. It will be seen, that about a ¢hird part of 
the Garden is appropriated to Fruit trees. Th 
reason for this, and the uses of the other parts 0 
the ground, will be fully stated in the Chapters on 
Cultivation. I have here treated merely of the 
form and the dimensions, and of the division, of 
the Garden. It is in treating of the cultivation 
of the several sorts of plants that our attention 
will be brought back to a close contemplation of 
the several parts included in this division. 

x <<< 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 


The following extract from a circular, from 
the house of Cropper, Benson and Co, under the 
date of the 27th September, contains some views 
and estimates in relation to the culture and sale 
of cotton, which may be very interesting to the 
planter and merchant.—Savannah paper. 

Annexed, we give two estimates, drawn up by 
two different planters, neither knowing any thing 
of each other’s statement, nor we of their’s, and 
though there is some trifling difference in the 
mode of estimate, yet it will be seen that they 
exhibit almost exactly the same result. 

This is the present mode of management, with 
which the planters must be content, if they can 
do no better. But sugar on the banks of the 
Mississippi, is paying a much greater profit, and 
though the land fit for its growth is more limited 
than that fit for cotton, yet it is estimated that there 
is enough within the proper latitude, to produce 
more, by at least 150,000 hogsheads, than is yet 
grown there. The estimates which we have 
trom thence, make the cost of 1b. of cotton very 
nearly the same as that of 41b. of sugar; and yet, 
if our present prices of cotton remain, it will yield 
only 7 cents, whilst sugar, by the last advices 
from New Orleans, is quoted 9 to 11 cents, or 8 
cents on the plantation. Estimating the profit 
of the one culture with the other, upon this scale 
of prices, whilst the one only pays 24 per cent. 
the other would pay about 23 per cent, per an- 
num. Estimates are not always to be depended 
upon, but we have some thing more than esti- 
mate inthis case. We know that in Barbadoes the 
culture of cotton is nearly given up, and in De- 
maerara, though sugar has very much increased, 
yet there has beeyg a decrease in cotton. Now, 
whilst these changes are taking place, it isa fact 
which any one, knowing the prices of the two 
articles, can ascertain for himself, that cotton 
has sold on the average at three or four times, at 




















least, the prices of sugar ; and yet sugar, undez 
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these circomstances, has been prefered. Will 


not the change be very rapid where sugar is even 
higher than cotton ? 
ext as to manufacturing: the planters are 
giving in some cases, 40 cents per yard for cot- 
ton bagging. This they might make themselves 
from cotton, as is done in the Brazils, with great ad- 
vantage. ‘They might also make their own cloth- 
ing, especially that of the negroes. If they chang- 
ed their system in this respect, and grew and 
made every thing they wanted, they might cer- 
tainly sell their surplus cotton at any price ; but 
it must be borne in mind, that they would have 
much less to sell. They have the spinning jen- 
ny, in some parts of North Carolina, amongst the 
farmers ; weaving is carried on in almost every 
part of the world; and a little consideration 
will show what great advantages they would 
have in manufacturing. 
The bale of cotton which the planter can only 
sell for 4/. 10s. cannot be delivered to the British 
manufacturer for less than 9/. and when to this 
the expense of manufacturing is added, the whole 
cannot be conveyed back to the planter without 
an addition of fully fifty per cent. in duty and 
rofit. Then we may fairly say, that, in export- 
\_gng cotton and importing manufactured goods, the 
lanter pays 100 per cent. on the wages paid in 

England, and he would gain an advantage to this 

extent if he manufactured them at home. Per- 
haps it willbe said that wages are higher; let 
us examine this. The average produce of a 
slave’s Jabour is 14 bags oi cotton, or 6/. 158. be- 
ing about 5d per working day. Now we think 
we do not over rate the earnings of a whole fa- 
mily in our cotton manufacturing districts, if we 
take them at 5s. per week, reckoning the whole 
population, whether able to work or not. Five 
shillings per week is 10d. per day ; yet the plan- 
ter now gives 100 per cent. which makes 20d. 
That low prices will make the planters turn to 
something else, is not mere conjecture; we can 
refer to the years of the embargo and the war.— 
Before the commencement of that period, viz. in 
1807, the export of cotton, from America to this 
country, was 171,000 bags ; there was noyearfrom 
that to 1816, when the imports were the whole 
of one crop, and then our imports were 166,000, 
and in 1817, 197,000. The crop of 1807 was a 
great one, and, therefore, it would not be fair to 
takethat singly ; putting the crop of 1806 to it, 
which was 124,000, it will make an average of 
148,000 bags ; whilst 1816 and 1817, put together 
will make 182,000 bags, an increase of only 20 
per cent. whilst the population had increased 
about 30 percent. This, too, comprises three 
years, when the inducement to plant extensively 
would be great; so that there is a strong proba- 
bility that, for a part of the time of the embargo 
and war, the cultivation of cotton must rather 
have receded than gone forward ; and yet 
at that time they knew little of the growth of 
sugar. They could, during these periods, sell 
cotton, if they chose, and they would naturally 
look forward toa better market for their produce 
at the termination of their disputes with this 
country. 

A part of the extension of the cultivation of cot- 
ton, arises from the parchase of slaves, which 
they would have the power, as well as thé in- 
ducement, to do, while cotton sold above 15 
cents; but when it has fallen to half that price, 
they will have neither. This will at once take off 
7 of the 10 per cent. increase, for their natural in- 
crease is only about 3 percent. We may also 
suppose a transfer to sugar of, perhaps, one- 
eighth, or 124 per cent. ; for the Americans move 
about rapidly to what pays them best ; and, sure- 
ly, for both time and cotton consumed in man- 
ufacturing cotton bagging, and their own clothes, 


Total slave population 


Food, 13 bushels of corn, or 1 peck per 
1 hat, $1 50; 2 pair shoes, $2 50; } 
6 yards plains, at 75 ct's. 4 50; dootor aid 
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we may put 10 per cent. more: these together 
will make 295 percent. We will call it 30 per 
cent. which would reduce the crop, to arrive in 
1824, from 645,000 bags to 452,000 bags, reducing 
the stock at the end of that year 193,000; but 
that would be impossible, for it was only esti- 
mated in the other case at 149,000 bags. 

It is quite evident then, if it were possible that 
our present prices should continue, we should 
have such a decrease in the growth, and such an 
increase in the consumption, as would, at a very 
early period, leave us without a bag of cotton on 
hand. 
The apathy which has allowed the prices of 
cotton to fall to their present rates, pervades 
oti.er branches of commerce ; for though it is rea- 
sonably estimated, that, at the present rate 
of consumption, all the sugar in the country 
will be exhausted before the new will arrive, 


ever known, and look on these facts, with 
which they are perfectly acquainted, as though 
it could never rise again. Last year’s crop of 
corn is generally estimated not to-have supplied 
the country more than 11 montlis; and though 
the present crop was lessthan the preceding, 
and the consumption going on at a greater rate 
than ever known, still the price is lower thar 
evcr remembered. If the present un-mercantile 
feeling of holding no stocks is to continue to 
prevail, we may be quite run out of all these im- 
portant articles before any one is aware. 
CROPPER, BENSON & CO. 





ESTIMATES. 
South Carolina contains 502,741 inhabitants, 
of which 258,475 are slaves. Georgia contains 
340,989 inhabitants, of which 148,482 are slaves. 
Alabama contains 127,901 inhabitants, of which 
41,000 are slaves. Mississippi contains 75,448 in- 
habitants, of which 32,814 are slaves. Louisiana 
contains 153,407 inhabitants, of which 68,500 are 
slaves. Tennessee contains 422,613 inhabitants, 
of which 80,000 are slaves. Total, 1,623,099 in- 
habitants, of which 629,271 are slaves. 
Total population as above 
Deduct slaves 


1,623,099 
629,271 


Leaving a population of free persons of 993,828 
Deduct for free coloured persons 20,828 





Leaving a population of white personsof 973,000 


It is commonly estimated that one slave 
to every ten white persons, is em- 
ployed for domestic purposes, which 


will give 97,500 
Estimated number of slaves on sugar 
and tobacco plantations 40,000 


on rice db. 


mechanics 


Do. 


Do. 


40,000 
~ 20,000 


Total 197,300 





L : 629,271 
Effective and non-effective hands em- 
ployed otherwise thanon cotton plan- 








week, at70 cents per bushel 10 


$9 


yet the holders are selling at the lowest price} 


One suit of osnaburgs 1 50 
Tools, vehicles, and horses 1 00 
Tax 1 50 

$25 60 


100 negroes are equal to 60 good working hands: 
100 average negroes worth now perhaps 
$350 each $35,000 
100 average negroes or 60 working hands 
wil] cultivate each 34 acres, or 210 
acres, worth per acre 50 dollars 10,500 
Planter’s capital $45,500 
If one working hand cultivates 34 acres, 
which give 900ibs of clean cotton, 60 
working hands, or 100 average hands, 
will cultivate 210 acres, which yield 
54,000 lbs. clean cotton, which, at 11 cts. 
per lb. is gross 
Deduct the expense of keeping 100 
hands at $24, in lieu of 25 60, the 
estimate 
Factorage, 24 per cent. on $5,940 
Carriage, rent, drayage, and labor 
on 185 bags or 54,0001lb weight, 
at $2 50 
Bagging, at 90 cents per bale 


$5,940 


2,400 
148 


712 
256 








Leaves net profit of 100 negroes, or 60 
working hands, at 11 cents 





_ Thenit appears, that a capital of 45,500 dollars 
in land and negroes, yields, if the cotton sell at 
11 cents per Ib. 2,324 dollars, or 5 1-10 per 
cent. 

Second estimate of cost of cotton plantations. 
Cost of keeping one negro a year on a cotton 
lantation : 
ood, 13 bushels of corn, or 1 peck per 





week, at 70 per bushel $9 10 
Touching this item, this planter says that 
he appoints a certain portion of his ne- 
groes to cultivate bread stuff for those 
employed in his plantations, and that 
whether he cultivate it or buy it, it 
will cost as above. 
1 pair of shoes $1 28; 1 blanket in 3 years 
at 3 dollars, is 1 dollar 2 25 
6 yards of plains, at 75 cents, 450 ; doctor 
and physic, 1 dollar 5 50 
1 suit osnaburgs for summer 1 50 
Tools, vehicles, and horses 1 50 
Tax 1 00 
20 85 


This planter says, that, on an average, 20 dol- 
lars will defray the expense per head, and these 
items come near it. The negro, out of his own 
earnings, buys a hat and any more shoes he may 
require. 

But, out of 100 average hands, 50 only are work- 
ers, the other fifty being rendered non-effective 
by infancy, infirmity, or from being used for do- 
mestic purposes, 





- 100 average negroes, worth 400 dollars 
t 
ations as above 197,300 eenki 40,000 
Leavineeiedive a thi . 100 average negroes, or 50 working hands 
pe ro agian adage slaves 431.971| Will cultivate each 34 acres or 175 a- 
, cres, worth per acre $80 14,000 
First estimate of cost on cotton pildngations. {| Amotnt cf capital in negroes and land $54,000 


The land is only worth $20 an acre ; but aplan- 


ter must have at least four times the quantity that 





blanket, $3 





physio, $1 . 


is actually employed for cotton, seeing that it soon 
gets exhaust 
by manure and it lies in fallow until the remainde 
5 S0jof the estate has undergone exhaustion ; so tha 


. Itis too expensive to restore it 
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45,500 
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20 dol- 
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40,000 


14,000 
$54,000 
; aplan- 
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tit soon 
store it 
nainde 
so tha 


0 is really the cost of an acre of the land ac- 
tually in use. 

Average gangs of negroes would, not long ago, 
have commanded $425 each, so that the above is 
alow estimate. f 
If one working hand cultivates 34 acres, 

which will yield 900lbs of clean cotton, 

50 working hands will cultivate 175 

acres, which will yield 45,000 lbs. of 

clean cotton, and which, at 10 cents 

er lb. is 
Deduct expense of keeping 100 
hands at $20 
Factorage on $4,500 at 2§ per 


4,500 00 
2,000 00 


cent. 112 50 
Carriage, rent, drayage and labor 
on 150 bags,or 45,0001b weight 
$250 each 375 . 
ing, at 90 per bale 135 0 
— F ~ 2,622 50 








Nett profit of 100 average or 50 working 
hands, at 10 cents $1,877 50 
So that ona capital of negrees and land, amount- 
ing to $54,000 there is a profit of 5 per cent. and 
twenty five-fifty fourths ef one per cent. at 10 


cents per pound, 
8 
INTERNAL IMPOVEMENT. 





A Sketch of the Great Northern or Champlain 
Canal. 


WATERFORD, 28TH Nov. 1822. 

On this day the last stone of the Northern or 
Champlain Canal, was laid by Governor Clinton, 
President of the Board of Canal Commissioners, 
in the presence of a great assemblage of people. 
The ceremony was solemn andimpressive. Be- 
fore the laying of the stone, the President deliv- 
ered a short address, which stated in substance, 
that he proceeded with great pleasure, in the 
presence of his assembled fellow-citizens, to con- 
summate a great work devoted to the interests of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, and 
connecting the gulf of St. Lawrence with the Bay 
of New-York. He invoked the smiles of the Al- 
mighty Father of the Universe on the work and 
the occasion, and supplicated the realization of 
all the blessings anticipated from this undertak- 
ing. The stone was then laid amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, and a most eloquent pray- 
er was offered to the throne of grace by the 
Rev. Dr. Blatchford. The company passed in 
two boats, drawn by five elegant horses, from the 
river through a tier of three locks of white 
marble and excellent workmanship, intothe Canal. 
Themarble was procured from Westchester coun- 
ty, and is firmly cemented by hydraulic mortar, 
made of Northern lime-stone. The locks are 
of eleven feet lift each, and are almost perfectly 
water-tight. Between the locks there are two 
spacious circular basins for the accommodation 
of boats passing out and into the river. Water- 
ford is the head of sloop and boat navigation of 
the Hudson, and the Northern Canal is now fin- 
shed to it; indeed it has already been navigated 
by boatsof transportation. One has just arrived 
from Lake Ontario, by the St. Lawrence and So- 
rel rivers, and Lake Champlain ; and I saw with 
great pleasure, packages and boxes, stowed on 
he banks of the Canal, destined for Whitehall 
and Peru, in Clinton county. 
As the importance of this Canal is not suffi- 
iently appreciated, nor its character exten- 
ively known, it may not be amiss to subjoin a 
w remarks, which I have derived principally 
om the enlightened acting commissioner, 
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Champlain, to Waterford, where it finally enters 
the Hudson River, the distance is about 6} 
miles. From Whitehall to Fort Edward, there 
are 19 miles of Canal, and about 5 miles of the 
waters of Wood Creek. In this space there are 
ten locks: three at Whitehall to let boats 
down into the Lake: three at Fort Edward for 
the same purpose, as tothe Hudson River ; about 
half way between Fort Edward and Whitehall, 
to wit, at Fort Ann, there are three locks, which 
descend to the level of Wood Creek and Halfway 
Brook. ‘These streams unite Delow the village, 
and feed this lower level of the Canal. Some 
short distance below this junction, there is a 
lock recently located and made of wood. The 
upper level of the canal from Fort Edward to 
Fort Ann is supplied by the Hudson: the water 
is impelled into a feeder by a most stupendous 
dam of 30 feet altitude, erected across that river, 
and there is now another feeder preparing to run 
from above Glen’s Falls, and to pass into the 
Canal north of Sandy Hill, which will also serve 
as an auxiliary Canal, to convey lumber and other 
commodities from an extensive range of country 
in that direction. 

There is a striking feature in the geology of 
this route, which deserves a scrutinizing examina- 
tion, It appears that the Hudson River at Fort 
Edward, which, you know, is below Glen’s and 
Baker’s Falls, is 22 feet higher than Lake Cham- 
plain. There is a descent of 50 feet from the 
summit level at Fort Ann, to the Lake at 
Whitehall, and 28 feet to the river at Fort Ed- 
ward. Forty or fifty feet high, in the primitive 
rocks at a place called the Narrows in Wood 
Creek, there are great cavities or pots, produced 
bY the action of rotary stones under the power 
of water falling perpendicularly : a critical in- 
spection of these lapideous excavations might 
determine whether the Hudson River did not, 
previous to its rupture of the great barrier at 
the Highlands, diverge to the north in this di- 
rection. From the Canal at Fort Edward to 
Fort Miller Falls, 8 miles, the river is used in 
lieu of the Canal, and is kept up to the requisite 
altitude by a dam. Round those falls there is a 
short Canal of half a mile, which unites again 
with the river by two locks ; the river is again 
used for about two and a half miles, and then by 
adam it is forced into a canal, on the west side, 
which extends about 264 miles to Waterford.— 
This part contains six locks, and at Waterford 
there are three more, making in the whole ex- 
tent 21 locks ; 46 miles of artificial navigation, 
and 154 miles of improved natural navigation, to 
wit, five miles of Wood Creek, and 104 of the 
Hudson River. From Waterford the Canal pro- 
ceeds 24 miles further south, where it unites its 
waters with the western or Erie Canal, efter 
crossing the Mohawk River by a dam, and which 
river is thereby put into requisition as a feeder 
for the northern Canal, in both a northern and 
southern direction, and also before and after its 


junction with the western, This latter portion is 


nearly completed. 

This whole extent is 64 miles. The work was 
commenced on the 10th of June, 1818, and has 
been finished in somewhat more than four years. 
When compared with similar warks in the old 
world, the execugion may be pronounced a rapid 
one, and has never been exceeded in that re- 
spect, except by its relative, the western Canal. 
he celebrated Canal of Languedoc is 148 miles 
long, it took fourteen years to finish it, and it 
employed always the labour of 8,000, and some- 
times 12,000 men. The Forth and Clyde Canal 
is 35 mileslong, It was commenced in 1768, and 
not completed until 1790. 

The Canals of China have been the subject 
of unbounded panegyric. The distance from Pe- 





From Whitehall, where it unites with Teke 
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kin to Canton, by canals and rivers, is 920 miles, 


and the voyage takes a boat three months. On 
our canals the same extent could be passed in 
one month. The truth is, that the Chinese ca- 
nals are very inferior to the European. Instead 
of locks, the boats are drawn up and let down 
inclined planes by human power, at vast expense 
and trouble. <A lock appears to be a very simple 
invention, It is but a sluice with two double 
gates, and yet it never occurred to that ingenious 
people. The first lock was constructed by the 
Venetians in 1481. 


The influence of these works is already felt, 
not only in different parts of the United States, 
but has extended to Europe. ‘The transporta- 
tion of merchandise from Phitadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, has fallen from 120 dollars to 40 dollars a 
ton. When the western Canal is finished, goods 
can be transported from New York to Pitts- 
burgh for 30 dollars aton. They formerly cost 
100 dollars from New-York to Buffalo. It will 
now be done for less than 15 dollars. The re- 
ceipts of the Holland Land Company have this 
year been immense, because the western settlers 
have found a market ; and the share holders of 
our vader-land will be astonished at the unex+ 
pected increase of their profits. 

In their report of 1817, the Canal Board esti- 
mated, that the country within the reach of the 
northern Canal, would furnish annually two mil- 
lions of boards and planks; one million feet of 
square timber, and immense quantities of dock 
logs, scantling, masts, and spars. Besides, those 
northern regions are the sites appropriated b 
nature for her mineral productions ; and it is well 
known that they contain iron ore unsurpassed for 
quantity and quality ; marbles of various kinds 
and colours ; lime stone from the primitive to 
the secondary, and the materials of the best hy- 
draulic cement ; bark for tanning and other 
manufacturing processes ; inexhaustible stores 
of pot and pearl ashes; wheat, flour, butter, 
cheese, flax, flax-seed, wool, beef, pork, and 
maple-sugar ; the best of cattle for the butcher, 
dairyman ai:d grazier, and the finest sheep, hogs, 
and poultry, besides the fruits of autumn. In 
going to the New-York market, the proprietors 
of these articles follow the current of interest, 
and the direction of political affinity, and their 

reference is enforced by the act of the British 

arliament, fettering our commerce with the 
Canadas, and thereby imposing the necessity of 
a limited or partial trade with those countries. 

We cannot form any definite opinion of the va~ 
lue or the amount of commodities, that will be 
conveyed down the Canal, nor of the merchan- 
dise that will be returned, because it has not 
been in operation until this day. So far back as 
July last, it was estimated such was the immense 
amount of lumber in the Canal and in the Lake, 
waiting for the advent of the waters, that it would 
take twenty days for that in the Lake to pass 
into the Canal, and forty days for that in the 
lower level to pass jnto the upper ; and the wa- 
ters of the Hudson are, even‘at this advanced 
period of the season, covered with rafts, making 
their way to our great commercial emporium. 

G. 


——<= 0 —a——_ 
LETTER V. ON THE POOR LAWS. 





Sirn—The Poor Laws are not less subservient 
to the cause of the unjust, than active in the pro- 
motion of idleness and drunkenness. Without 
their powerful intercession, the tongue of the 
seducer would often plead in vain, aided as it is 
by the ardour of youth and the desire of nature. 

he vows of a lover may be forgotten, and his 
oaths are proverbially false ; but the laws can- 
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not commit perjury. If the greatest criminality|child is about to become chargeable to the coun- 
of seduction consist in the ruin of its victim, se-| ty, in consequence of the poverty of its parents, 
duction is no longer a vice, except among the|its care shall be committed to the Overseers of 
higher classes of society. Our legislatures have,|the Poor, and upon their requisition, a tax shall 
hitherto, refrained from declaring prostitution|be levied upon the county, for its support; and 
among the lower classes of females, praisewor-|for the support of the mother, also, as long 
thy, but they have not hesitated to attach to itjas her confinement may render her unable to 
the reward of merit, by making it profitable—|work. The operation of this law, I will illus- 
Lest any mistrust of her enamoured /ero’s vows,|trate by an instance which has actually occurred 
lest any sordid fear of loss of bread, from the]in a neighbouring county, and which, Sao say, 
loss of character, should check the full tide of}may be paralleled in every county in the state. 
the fair one’s tenderness, or throw a chill on her|In this case, the lover and his beloved were both 
dissolving heart, which pants to give a loose to/poor. The maiden had obtained a comfortable 
all the joys of love; a grave, wise Senator ap-|situation, in a decent family, but not-having the 
pears, his countenance beaming with all the be-|fear of starvation before her eyes, and being in- 
nignity of venerable worth, and signs a deed of|stigated by the too-persuasive eloquence of some 
settlement, with the wealth of the whole state,| Lothario, among the ploughboys— 

as security, for the maintenance of herself and 


all the tender pledges of her generous passion.| “ Fierceness and pride, the guardians of her 


Is this an unfair representation of one branch of honor, 
the Poor Laws? Dothey not pay a bounty, and} “ Were lulled to sleep, and love alone was wa- 
a high one too, on the production of bastards? king.” 


And while our farmers are so feelingly and so ots 
justly complaining of the taxes they pay to sup-}The consequence was, of course, a dismissal from 

ort domestic manufactures, I cannot see why |her service, and afterwards an application to the 
this particular branch of them should be so much | Overseers of the Poor. She could be maintained 
encouraged, as it has never been doubted that|no where, during her teeming time, so cheaply 

uite enough would be produced, even without jas at the Poor House, and to the Poor House 
the extraordinary inducement of a premium.—/she was sent to await her delivery. When her 
That the Poor Laws do so operate, is evident ; for,| child was born, no one could nurse it so well, or 
if a woman swears that a particular man is the!at so little expense, as herself, and she was ac- 
father of her child, the law compels him to en- cordingly retained for that purpose. As soon as 
ter into bond, with sufficient security, in a sum,the child was old enough to do without her nurs- 
at the discretion of the magistrates, to preventjing, being a hearty young woman, she was dis- 
the child’s becoming chargeable to the county.|missed to seek her ownsupport. But our modern 
Suppose the seducer is rich, and a man of cha-| Calista, however fair, seems to have been not | 
racter, will any doubt of the security of his pro-;much of a fenitent, for, whether from long dis- 





— LS 
prejudices of society annex the same infamy to 
libertinism in a man, as to incontinence in a 
woman? Does a man forfeit all the respect and 
good will of his neighbours and friends, is he 
declared an outcast from society, and hunted 
from the company of his equals, because he is 
not a very Joseph in his life? Or can a woman 
still retain the esteem and affection of her asso- 
ciates, be admired, loved and courted by her fe- 
male acquaintance, while she leads the life of a 
Cleopatra? But grant that the disgrace is equal- 
ly great in the one as in the other—Is the in- 
convenience of losing a sum of money as great a 
preventive of crime, asthe dread of starvation > 
And has pot the law substituted the first for 
the last? It is evident that neither of the ter. 
rors presented by the law can affect a rich man: 
his wealth enables him to buy his paramour’s 
silence as long as concealment is desirable ; or 
if discovery is unavoidable, the world is charita' 
ble to the venial tresfasses of the rich. A man 
in moderate circumstances cannot be much de- 
terred from the pursuit of his desires, by the 
apprehension of being obliged to pay about thirty 
dollars a year, which is the charge generally 
made by the Overseers of the Poor. But how 
are the poor themselves, those who have nothing 
to lose and all to gain, affected by the law? The 
man’s situation is not at all altered, by in 
dulgence in a criminal intercourse ; and the 
woman, instead of running any risk of being 
starved with her child, is fed and clothed bet- 
ter, and provided with more comforts in her si- 
tuation than the honest wife of any day labourer. 
She is thus enabled to live well by the profits of 
crime ; and may truly be said to /adour in child- 
birth since by such labour she earns her liveli- 


mises, any fear of being left destitute in a world,'use, work had become irksome to her, or whe-| hood. 





to whose respect she has forfeited all claim, pre-|ther she had contracted an affection for the 
vent a woman from consenting to his wishes,|company and manners of the Poor House, or was! 


I have dwelt longer upon this effect of the Poor 


when she knows, that rather than have his cha-|naturally one of those tender hearted damsels Laws, than upon their agency in producing idle- 
racter exposed in a court of justice, he will sub-| who are pained at refusing a favour it is in their ness and drunkenness, not because the effect wa: 


mit to almost any imposition ? But suppose that|power to grant ; she very quickly provided her-| 
the libertine is not rich, and has little regard|self with a title to re-admission into the Poor: 
on this score, for his character, and that the|House, where she now is, ready, no doubt, to, 
woman knows this, and has no faith in his pro-|repeat the same course ; thus made, by law, a; 
mises—still she has faith in the promises of the | special breeder of citizens, and. bidding fair, al-} 
law ; she knows that the law will force him to/though no Cornelia, to be the mother of many} 
ay a sufficient sum for the support of his child ;/a factious Gracchus. This last is the class of; 
and that the Overseers of the Poor must give|cases, in which the legislature have pledged the) 
the money to some one to take care of the child.)whole wealth of the state, for the performance; 
Who can they find to do this better, or at a less|of “ Lovers’ Vows.” And the remedy which ac- 
rice than the mother? To her, therefore, it)crues upon the breach of these covenants is 
is given. If she has other means of support,)among the shortest and best in our whole sys- 
this money isa positive and considerable income, |tem of jurisprudence ; for as soon as the debt| 
since a mother, living at home, can maintain her/is ascertained to be due, the amount is levied| 
child for a much smaller sum than would in-|upon the whole body of the people, and is col-; 
duce any other person to undertake the charge./lected with as much speed and certainty as the 
In these two cases, the law’s encouragement to/taxes which support the government. It will 
vice is indirect, and its provisions may, upon|not do to speak disrespectfully of laws or to call 
a superficial examination, be defended with/legislative bodies by hard names, but if an indi- 
some show of plausibility ; since it may be pro-|vidual were to give a deed of trust, upon his 
per to make the seducer maintain his own off-|whole estate, fora similar purpose, we should 
spring, and pay a penalty for his indulgence in/not hesitate to hint at his connexion with Sir 
criminal pleasures. I shall, however, shew, pre-| Pandarus of Troy. 
sently, reasons (in addition to those already . ; 
stated) for believing that even in these cases,} The laws upon this subject have been de- 
the law does more harm than good. But where/fended upon the ground that they prevent se- 
both the parties are poor, the law’s inducement/duction by deterring men from making the at- 
to the violation of moral principle is direct and|tempt. These laws, then, are to operate like 
immediate in its operation: and is so far from|all other laws for the prevention of crime, by ex- 
possessing even the shadow of justice, that it/citing fears of punishment. But they relieve the 
makes the most mora] and religious citizens in]females from the fear of every thing but dis- 
the country, actually pay, out of their own pockets, | grace, while they add to this fear no other ter- 


less apparent than in those cases, but because its 
consequences are more permanent and more per] 
nicious. When an honest, industrious man js 
converted intoa lazy vagabond or a drunkard, 
the state has lost one citizen, and (if he is nota 
married man) has but one pauper to support, and 
is relieved of the charge at hisdeath. But when 
a young female is thus debauched, she becomes 
an annual rent-charge on the produce of land in 
the county in which she lives, a charge, too, 
which is increasing with almost every year, and 
which cannot be terminated by her death ; she 
having taken in her life certain and effec- 
tual means of multiplying and perpetuating it 
But however indefensible this evident and di- 
rect corruption of female virtue may be in a po 
litical view, it is much more reprehensible in : 
moral and religious aspect. And here I do no 
hesitate to call upon all those, whose mistake: 
notions of charity and humanity have rankei 
them among the foremost opponents of a pre 
position to abolish the Poor Laws, to relinquisi 
their opposition. If the arguments used in this 
letter and in my last, are just, and the con 
clusions to which they have led, are true; cv 
any good man, reconcile to his conscience tht 
longer toleration of laws tending to such mis 
chievous results ? Can he rest contented while ht 
believes that his vote has sanctioned the increas 
of intoxication and idleness ? Will not his ow 
mind reproach him with having removed one ¢ 
the most formidable barriers to the progress ¢ 
seduction? And can he answer to himself av 




















































‘their hcentiow desires. 


the wages of prostitution ; and compels the virtu- 
ous to become the purse-bearers of all those whose 
vicious inclinations might be restrained, by the 
want of means to purchase the gratification of 
One of the provisions 
@ the Poor Laws directs, that whenever any 





ror in the minds of men of property, extept 
the loss of a moderate sum of money, and ab- 
solutely impose no penalty upon him who has 
no property. Is the fear of disgrace on account 
of a bastard child, likely to operate as powerful- 
ly on aman as on a woman? Do the present 










to his country, for having smoothed the way 

the introduction of all the misery and vice whic 

invariably attend on female depravity ? 

I remain yours, &c. 
LUCIUS. 
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— Extracts from the late numbers of the London|jand both parcels may grow equally free from dis- ary; and if they be founded on them, they can 
ny to Farmers’ Journal—received at the Office of thejease. It is only by attending to these minutiz(\go but little way. The disease, by the black 
= * American Farmer. that any useful comparative modes can be es-|powder, and by the odour, appears to be of the 
t and — tablished, er any positive conclusions formed. nature of a fungus; but how the germ should 
is he ON SMUT.—By THE EpitTor. It will unfortunately happen, notwithstanding |ge¢ there, instead of a wheat kernel, we are quite 
unted We hope our readers will excuse the imper-fall the little good we can do, or the reasonings|incapable of conceiving, It isa fungus for ano- 
oe tinency (if it have that appearance) of our en-|we are enabled to state from the experimentsjther reason, for it is certainly a vegetable pro- 
a. tering personally into this question; and moreo-jof several of our correspondents as well as our}duction of the cryftogamia class, inasmuch as it 
— yer, that they will not impute to us any thoughtjown, that farmers in general will follow theirjhas no visible inflorescence: the germ is formed 
er fe- or intention of adictorial nature. We come to the|usual modes, although they be sometimes suc-|/before the ear is out of the sheath of the leaf; 
eof a subject as Mr. Jemmett has done, considering|cessful and sometimes not so. The greater part}but it requires to be remarked, that there are 
op ourselves in @ state of tutorage, as we mustal-jmake a brine to bear an egg; let fall their/frequently kernelsof wheat in smutty ears, and 
he in- ways remain as to the natural history, or philo-|wheat gently into it; skim it and stir it; then/the germs of these put forth the anthers of the 
reat a sophical inquiry into the origin and nature ofjadd more wheat at several times, till the brine/blossom: we may add, that these kernels find 
ation ? Smut. We have stated before, that the fracti-|covers the top only a few inches. The stirring}nutriment to form gluten. But whatever de- 
rst for cal guestion lies in a very small compass, and thejand skimming of the last being finished, they/gree of ignorance we herein labour under, we 
pa ker results, in this view, are highly satisfactory and/run off the brine, take out the wheat and limejhave abundant consolation in al] other branches 
dona useful to cultivators: we have stated also, that/it on the floor (not always, with fresh lime);/of physiology and pathology, animal and vege- 
— > there are certainly some anamolies, and we have|the whole process for eight bushels of wheatjtable ; and we sincerely hope that the preven- 
le 5 ad iven, at sundry times, some probable reasons for|not occupying more than an hour. Others washjtion~ of smut will not be made to appear less 
harita em ; such reasons as must necessarily be ad-|their wheat in water, or in soap suds; some|probable and satisfactory to practical farmers, 
i man mitted, unless better can be produced by those/wet it ona floor, and put salt to it, some wet on/by all the ingenious and uncertain reasonings 
uch de- who must otherwise deny all the facts which/a floor with old chamberlye; and some dilute/and conjectures that can be devised. 
oa. tne have been so many times proved by express ex-jthe latter and put the wheat in it. The addi- 
t thirty periments. In addition to these facts, we have/tions of arsenic, vitriol, and copperas, we need ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF 
nerally now another torecord, which we have learned/not mention, as they are more modern; they THE IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS AND 
ut how ; : ° ‘ ° e 2 . i 7) N Z 
lle by recent communication with Mr. Ely, an Ame-jare used either by immersion, oras pickle ona} pFeREFORD CATTLE 
nothing rican gentlemen, who has just been making the/floor, and sometimes after wheat has been brined. : i ‘ 
? The tour of these islands. In the North, he visited}We are wholly faithless as to any good they do Horsford Hall, near Leeds, Seftt. 26, 1822. 
by in Mr. Falla, who has this season tried a very use-|to the vegetationof the grain, except it be in Sir, ; ; 
and the ful experiment on the prevention of Smut. Wels%eediness, which may be more injurious than| ! #AvE for a long time had an anxious wish to 
f being can state it but imperfectly, by recollection,|useful. Now all the above have been followed |€Xamine the question which has so much occu- 
ned bet- from Mr, Ely’s notes, but the main facts are|with clean crops, and have partially failed; but pied the minds of agriculturists—VWhether the 
> salbal sufficient for our purpose. Mr. Falla, along with|it cannot hence be deduced with certainty, that hrefer ence is to be given to the best ae reford Cat- 
labourer. TRS iis experiments in Spade Husbandry, this year|when they have succeeded it was owing to the af to the Improved Short- Horns : ; 
profits ct ae sowed five short drills of wheat, the seed be- perfection of the pickle, nor when they have| Forthis purpose, I last year madea tour into the 
in child- ing smutty, and differently prepared, No. 1 was|failed that it was a proof of a deleterious sea- north of England, and am now just returned from 
or livel: TA srined (and we suppose stirred and skimmed,|son. In all seasons, some have failed, and some|®. Similar journey of five hundred miles through 
then rinced in chamberlye, and dried in quickjhave succeeded; because some persons have eat pr and oan Aap gre scot et to No- 
‘the Poor [Em lime. No. 2 was pickled with (we believe) sul-jused sound and superior seed, and others have t ale “eight a Sane pr gy 9 4 the nets 
sing idle- phate of copper; dried in quick lime. Twoljused smutted seed without being aware, and but Ae ~e r we or eo peri pete S, an rc 1eir 
fect was em other rows were variously pickled, and one row|slightly prepared as above. Of all the modes}”4¢u “e Pe ¢ re eee noo aaa apg 
ecause its Jae ¥aS Sowed without any preparation. The-~first/stated above, the first, though the oldest, is/!"& y —_ " ren a rggsl Mowry dhelen ether st 
~~ erl row was quite free from smut; the second row|certainly the best, and it wants nothing added/™4y Oe Satisfactory to your readers may, per- 
teen ic [agbad a few smutty heads ; the other two we do|but leaving the wheat inthe brine twelve hours.|haps be doubted ; but if I give it with impar- 
a aueasd ot correctly remember; but the row sowed dry|The rest may be all dispensed with, excepting tiality, it will, I hope, receive candid attention, 
— sot ad nearly one third of smutty ears. Mr. Ely sawjas the cheapness of the steep may be an object ; and not to be commented upon with too great 
get oy ‘end he experiment. taking notice alse in this case, that the wheat we ghee ; . werd 
Peat shea The whole of this experiment, and every other/shew bold and level, and does notneed skimming.] ‘The animals designated by the title Improved 
¢ becomes ‘hich has been purposely and properly made, is} We do not mean to deny but that some sea- Short-horns are few in number, and they are 
of land in (@mtavourable to brining, pickling, washing, stir-|sons are attended with smut more than others ;| widely diffused, as they have obtained high pri- 
e, too, emg, Skimming, and cleansing of every sort. One/but it does not therefore follow, that Nature|ces, and have been carried into various places to 
arses and (@genode may be something better than another, but|mocks our toils, and confounds our reasoning and|ornament many stocks. They have soft, silky, 
ea she Meatbey ar@ generally useful. We cannot yet believe|our experiments. There is no reason for such|and mossy hair, and are very rich and mellow 
oe effec: bat either arsenic, sulphate or copper, urine,|an assertion, unless we could shew that the seed-|handlers ; handsome and gay in colour ; elegant 
suatine it Ma? any thing else, will, dy che couch, prevent the|corn used was generally sound and good, or that,|in shape, large frames on very short and small 
etua’ . di- Mapsease; clean crops may be followed in these|if not so, it was adequately brined and steeped,|bone ; level and complete in all their points, and 
= » ases where the seed was sound, but let those /or otherwise steeped in such a manner as hasjtake _on fat rapidly. They give a moderate 
ae v4 : feevho mean to try useful experiments on prevent-|been shewn by experiment to be always success-|quantity of milk, and do not propagate freely ; 
-% 4 ail § smut, take wheat which they know to be/ful. As no man can presume to say that he/they attain maturity at a very early period of 
- : il mutted, or the conclusion is nothing. knows, the first, or can suppose or believe the/liie, and on this account, as well as from the ex- 
ool =e naked In the letter of Mr. Jemmett, there isa strong}Other, so no man of truly philosophical and libe- treme laziness of their dispositions, they are 
~n ne re feetroboration of the utility of steeping ; and, by|ral mind can assert that nature is so capricious, |quite unfit for any labour. 
: pelinquish ractical inference, the brining, because thejand art and industry so ineffectual, as to leave The Herefords are more equal as a class than 
used in thismmowaess of tne operation, if well performed, and the farmer without security for the cleanliness ofthe improved Short-horns. Vheir offal is equal- 
nd the corm Much stirring that should be given, washesjhis crops, and nothing but a blind and foolish|ly fine, many of them handle well, and have a 
re true; cxmme cleanses (beside the skimming,) and oftenjhope in preparation that can be made. very good quality of meat. They give very little 
ience tht ves the wheat in the tub several hours, even] We have expressed this the more strongly,|milk, but breed well, and are hardy and healthy. 
ase ch mis hen steeping is not intended. Thus. among se-jbecause we hope that that disfute about smut|/Their colour is not attractive, their dispositions 
ted while hgeeral experiments tried withsmutty wheat, pro-jis drawing to aclose. We confine ourselves to|are much less placid, their skinsthicker and more 
the increase ly brining, and skimming, will succeed bet-/the practical question, and do not wish to enlarge)terse ; they, therefore, take on fat less freely, 
pot his owfme than any mode of picking the wheat on ajor lead further into the speculation started bylespecially at an early age. They do not attain 
oved onc (mers or of dipping it in pickle by means of aj/Mr. J. The supposition that the diseased plants!/so great a stature in the sa umber of months, 
cd rogress @ et. Ifof smutty wheat moderately dressed,|cannot find aliment to form gluten, is wholly|and have never at any period, but particularly in 3 
: Proelf anij™es Make two parcels, take one parcel and dressjdestructive of the utility of preparation, andjyouth, that perfect symmetry which distinguish- | a 
d the way" by ditas § and separate all light kernels, smut could only be caused by poverty of soil.jes the Short-horns. Their hind quarters are 4+) 
sa vice whi hut-balls, &c., then take the other and swim it The truth is, that philosophical reasonings, ap-|very frequently coarse and short ; their rumps 42!/y 
vate agood brine, and skim it, and steep it in the|pliedto this subject, are extremely difficult andjlow, their heads fleshy and heavy, and theis¢ ram 
gt n€ ; lastly, take the first parcel and pickle itjunsatisfactory; when they contradict the facts] breasts scanty and defective ; but their shoulde¢ lambs 
, LUCIUS. sulphate of copper, letting it lie an equal time,|that are established, they must be wholly vision-/are almost uniformly fine; their neck veins f 
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an Sel~ GURU Sanaa ahem eet 
their flanks in some few instances good, and their 


twists geuerally excellent. I found a vast num 
ber with flat sides, very few with wide hips, and 
the hair of almost all was very short and harsh. 
These, Sir, appear to me, upon a careful ex- 
amination, to be the distinctions between the twi 
rival breeds. I need scarcely add that 1 think 
there is a decided superiority in the Short-horns. 
I have every reason to believe that on the 
same food, and in the same relative circ»: ' 
ces, the Short-horns would be as goou ©: ¢ 
ears old, as the Herefords are at thre 
1owever, half a dozen of each were comm 
to the care of the same person, and broug!: 
recisely in the same manner, the result wouk 
be highly interesting ; and if they were brought 
up here, I would give the Herefords their food 
for nothing, if they were the conquerors. 
Iam well aware that without such atrial, there 
will continue to be a great difference of opinion 
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usefulness, and not fallacy and controversy, | 
submit my remarks with every deference, to the 
judgment of your readers, not being at all anxious 
toenter into any defence of the opinion I have 
formed, if it canbe proved to be erroneous, as 
I had no other wish to gratify, “or purpose to 
serve, in making this laborious and extended sur- 
vey of the two breeds, and in now informing you 
the result, than a desire to promote the interest 
‘of agriculture. — 

In the mean time, till the experiment is fairly 
tried, I must remind your readers that the com- 

arison is not between the excellent breed of 

erefordshire and the wretched cattle with sAort- 
horns, which find their way, very undeservedly, 
into many parts of the south, but between the 
best Herefords and that select and valuable breed 
to which the name of Improved Short-horns 
ought to be exclusively applied. 
I am, your’s, very respectfuily, 
JAMES ARMITAGE RHODES. 
—— ) 
Washington, Dec. 14. 
A CHALLENGE. 

A VIRGINIAN proposes a wager of five hun- 
dred dollars, that he will exhibit at the Marv-| 
land Cattle Show, which may be held near Bal- 
timore in the year 1824, a native Bullock of 
Virginia, of greater nett weight than any that 
can be exhibited at the same time and place, by 
any New Yorker, whose Bullock shall be a 
native of that State. The address of the Vir- 
ginian is left with J. S. Skinner, Esq. Editor of 
the American Farmer, Baltimore, ‘through whom 
the preliminaries may be adjusted, should this 
offer be accepted at any time previous tothe first 
day of March next. 

It is worth remark that every facility is in 
this case offered to New York, over Virginia, 
in having water carriage the whole distance to 
Baltimere ; whereas the Virginia Bullock must 

' travel by land.—ditors Nat. dniel. 
a 

Itis worthy of observation as illustrating the 
progress of Internal Improvements, and the fa- 
cilities of transportation, that, should the above 
challenge be accepted by a Grazier residing in 
the Western parts of the State of New York, 
his bullock might be brought to Baltimore with 
more ease and despatch than the Virginian’s, 
from a distance of gnear two hundred miles. A 
fat heavy bullock Coming by land, will not tra- 
vel more than five miles per day—whereas che 
New Yorker would put his in a canal boat, and 

nag, Nien to Albany—thence to New York in 

; e Steam boat—thence to Norfolk in the steam 
@ Wig, and thence to Baltimore in another steam boat 
$0 that his budlock need not lose a meal, nor 
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fatigue. 


pleiment and Seed Establishments, Cattle Shows, 
‘cc. &c.; and forthe publication of a Narion- 


paper, concerning the manner of making Cold 
Pressed Castor Oil, to whick no answer has been! 
given, I am induced to make the following agr 
communication : : 


on this question ; but as my object is truth and}. 


away, by the subject being taken up by some 


CEB PARMIB. 





n hour’s sleep, or undergo any soreness or 
These circumstances show too, how 
uitable is the vicinity of Baltimore—in the cen- 
re of the Union, for great Agricultural Im- 


\i4 JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE,—and such we 
».se endeavoured to make—the AMERICAN 
+ ARMER.—Z£dit. Am. Far. 
0 
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MANUFACTURE OF CASTOR OIL. 
via. SKINNER, 
Having seen several inquiries in your valuable 





The direction of the Edinburgh Dispensatory, ' 
is, to deprive the seed of their shell, (which 
must be useless,) bruise them, put them into a 


hempen bag and express the oil by means of a 5 


cold press, in the same manner as linseed oil. 
Not having seen an oil press, I am unable to 


direct how it should be constructed, but suppose’ 


it very simple. 

Why there should be so great a preference 
given to the cold pressed oil, I do not know.— 
Many families in my neighbourhood, prepare it, 
for their own use, by decoction; and, on compa-, 
rison, I have found it no more nauseous than the’ 
other. Ihave seen it two years old, without hav- 
ing become at all rancid, and the bottom of the 
bottle entirely clear from that cloudiness, which’ 
is observable in cold pressed oil of the same 
age. 

To make it—bruise the seed, inclose them ina 
coarse bag, put this in a pot of water, and boil as! 
long as any oil arises, which must be skimmed off 
and put into another pot, placed conveniently, 
to which apply a moderate heat, to evaporate 
the water taken off along with it, taking care not 
to over heat the oil, which may easily happen 
after all the water has been evaporated. 

It is said the seed afford one fourth their weight 
of oil; if so, their culture must be very profita- 
ble at the present price of the article. Its va- 
lue must depreciate very much, when its domes- 
tic preparation becomes more common, é his 
is only prevented by the unjust preference given 
the cold pressed oil, which cannot be so conve- 
niently made in every family. 

When the seed are freed from the shell and 
white skin, that covers them, and made into an 


emulsion, they operate in the same dose, as mild-' 
i 


ly and effectually as the oil. For every pur- 
pose, the fresh seed only should be used ; those 
which are old are acrid, and unpleasant in their 
operation, 

If you think these remarks would do any be- 
nefit to the public, you can publish them ; though 
I should be very glad if the necessity could be done 
one} 
better able todo it justice. Your’s, &c. ; 

Charlotte Co., Va., Dec. 10th. 


to 5 50 per clb.—4 to 8 cts. 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Clover seed, $9 to 19~ 
Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 30 to 34 cts. 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 


~ 





per Ib.—Mutton, 
» $1 25 to 1 37 3—Peas, 


65 to 70 cts——Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 62§ per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 62i— 
Butter, 22 to 25 per lb —Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 62} cts. to $1—Geese, 28 to 374 
cts.—Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $10 per 
ton—Hay, $17. 

Maryland Yuvacco—of the fine qualities, none 
in the market—Good Patuxent,-$6 to 8, scarce 
—Inferior, $2 to 5, plenty and dull—seconds, $1 
25 to 5—Very little doing inthe market. 
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7" Complete sets of the first, second and third 

vols. of the “ AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 

rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 

sons ; pre of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 

in Sheets :— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pii- 

ladelhhia. 

W. A. COLMAN, Nevw- York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, NV. C. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, o» 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 

J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 


VERY CHEA 





P ELK-RIDGE LAND FOR 
SALE. 
Four hundred and twenty-five acres, situate one 
fourth of a mile South from the Washington turn. 
ike, eleven miles from Baltimore, and one from 
aterloo Tavern. A laboured description is un- 
necessary. We will just observe that the ten- 
ant says he made with four hands, this bad sea- 
son, two iiundred barrels corn, say five barre!s 
to the acre, together with a fair proportion of 
_Hay, Oats, &c. &c. There is a very tolerable 
. Dwelling, five rooms on the first floor, a large 
‘Tobacco House, new; and other out house: 
The fruit, peaches particularly, excellent 
mostly from Mr. Cromwells’ orchard, and se- 
lected elsewhere. Some fine grafted cherries 
and apples, &c. &c. Garden well stocked with 
every kind of choice fruit. The land kindly to 
plaster. The country excelled no where for 
health. To an Eastern Shore-man, it would b¢ 
‘atruly delightful exchange ; in short, it is ahs:- 
\tutely the cheapest land that is, or witl be in the 
market.—Apply to John W. Berry, Baltimore— 
Mr. Sullivan, adjoining the premises—to Mr. ! 
G. Proud, or at Merrel’s Tavern. 
December, 1822. 


~ PATRICK NEVILLE, 


Now in the service of the Editor of this pa- 
per, on his farm, wishes to make an engagement 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1822. 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, "$7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 874—Wharf, do. 6 123—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 to1 30— 
Rye, 70 to 72 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cts— 
Vats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, 





as an overseer, for the next year. His preses! 
employer will answer any enquiries as to his 
character and qualifications, 
aS ee 
Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joxy 
S.Sk1nvER, Editor, by Josep Rospinson, at the 
North West corner of Market and Belvidere- 
streets, Baltimore ; where every descrifition 4 
Book and Job printing is executed with neatncs 
and despatch—Orders from a distance for Bind- 





to 5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 to 10 cents per lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork §4 50 


ing, with proper directions, promptly attended 
to, to J. Robinsoo, Baltimore. 
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THE NAVY.—The attention of its officers to the 
interests of American Agriculture—letter to the 
Editor, dated 

U.S. Ship Constitution, 
Gibraltar, 16th Sept. 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

I have received your’s of the 16th and 23d of 
July, and am | sarcoma at your determination re- 

ecting the Andalusian Horse and Mare; (4@.) 
not that it would have been the least disagreea- 
ble to me, to have carried them to you, but from 
the belief, since the examination I have made 
of this race of animals, that the best that could be 
had here, would be but little valued in the U. 
States. I did not see, from Cadiz to Seville, a 
horse, which, in our country, would bring $200 ; 
nor a mare which could be sold at $50. We shall 
sail soon for Tunis, where I will inform myself 
of the habits, &c. of the broad-tail sheep, and if 
any are of finer wool, I will procure afew. I am 
very sorry at not being able to see the letter of 
Mr. Jefferson, (6.) which you refer to—the pa- 
pers which you so obligingly sent me, have been 
searched in vain, for it. 

I am informed that the best Jacks, any where 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, are at the 
Island of Majorca, (c.) from whence I intend to 
take a Jack and Jenny to our country. Should 
nothing occur to prevent our going to Malta, I 
will bring you, from thence, a Jenny, to pair] 
with your Jack. (d.) In visiting the farms at 
Minorca, with Mr. Ladio, our consul, who has 
several of his own, and bestows much attention 
to farming, I saw twoextraordinarily fine mules, 
and on asking him if I could see the Jack that 
was their sire, he pointed toa small Jenny that 
was in the field with them, and assured me that 
they were the offspring of her and the horse in 
the adjoining lot, a slender formed animal and 
not exceeding 15 hands. He also said that all 
their best mules are from the horse and jenny, 
and that they are more docile than those from 
the Jack, (e.) Iam assured by those whose in- 
formation is most to be trusted, that an Arabian 
horse is not to be found this side of Egypt (f.) 
and the best Barbs are to be had in Morocco, but 
the price is from 600 to $1000, besides a high duty 
for exportation. I have not seen any of the Maho- 
gany cattle, (g.) such as you mention. The 
cattle that I have seen in Spain, appear to be no- 
thing superior to ours ; nor have I seen any where 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, any that appear 
better than those in America ; except a race of 
white cattle at Naples, used for the draught. I 
was informed by a gentleman, who, in supplying 
the government with timber, had used thirty 
yoke of them for two years, that during that 
time, they had constantly travelled from twenty 
to twenty-five miles a day, excepting Sundays 
and the holidays—the place from whence he 
drew the timber, being from forty to fifty miles 
distant from Naples. He said they were the off 
spring of the Spanish Bull and Hungarian Cow, 
er the Hungarian Bull and Spanish Cow. They 
are generally fifteen hands high, their bodies 
long, thin and deep—legs long—a small light 
head, a sharp muzzle. resembling the deer—colour 
entirely white, except a black nose, ears, and 
the tuft of the tail. They are most frequently 
worked in the thills of a cart, and are spirited 
and walk as quick asa horse, and appeared not 
to suffer from heat, more than a horse. (h. ) 
1 would have bought a bull anda cow, had we have 

en returning down the Mediterranean, but 
to have taken them to Smyrna and the Archi- 
pelago, would have caused too much trouble and 
expense. I have inquired, whenever opportu. 
nities of obtaining correct information have oc- 
carred, the quantity of milk given by their cows, 
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and have, no where, heard of so much as in our 
country, except at Genoa, where a good cow 
gives about fourteen quarts per day, and in Tus- 
cany from fourteen to sixteen. (i.) I intend to 
carry home several of the Spanish hogs, and some 
of the sweet acorns on which they are principal- 
ly fed. I believe the tree will grow well in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia. They are a small oak about 
the size of a large peach tree, and bear very 
abundantly every year. I have seen no domes- 
tic fowls equal to those we have, and though I have 


their geese and ducks were better than those else- 
where, (k.) but should I return there, which I 
hope to do, I will ascertain the truth. There is 
promised me some hares and red bill partridges ; 
the large pigeon of Barbary we have on board. 
Of grass seeds I shall get none—clover only is 
sowed where I have been. 

Respectfully yours, 

JACOB JONES. 





Expilanations of, and notes on the preceding let- 
ter, by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


(a.) The Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 
Virginia, impressed with a belief that the Horses 
of that state would be much improved by the in- 
troduction of the ANDALUSIAN Stallion from 
Spain, and aware that one conld not be obtained 
without special permission from the King—that 
difficulty was overcome through the agency of 
Mr. Madison, who procured the license ; but it 
was never used until 1819, when the Society transe 
ferred it to the Editor of this paper, for whom R. 
Oliver, Esq. placed a credit in Spain to the a- 
mount of whatever sum might be necessary to 
procure a paiR of that breed of Horses—in or- 
der that the breed, if as valuable as was repre- 
sented, might be ferfretuated in this country.— 
These documents were all put into the hands of 
Commodore Jones, who offered, most politely and 
promptly, to execute the views of the Virginia 
Society—soon after, the Editor opened a corres- 
pondence, which has proved to him highly va- 
luable and interesting, with a connoisseur of 
great taste in New York, Charles H. Hall, Esq. 
on the subject of domestic animals generally, and 
especially the Horse. Mr. Hall had himself 
been concerned in the importation of several 
horses of this particular race, and his views and 
opinions, founded on personal knowledge and ob- 
servation, were altogether so pointedly unfa- 
vorable and discouraging, and his reasoning so 
conclusive, that we determined to present them 
to Commodore Jones, and to countermand the or- 
der, believing that we should not be justified in 
investing so large a sum of money—and in tres- 
passing on the civility of a gallant officer, to pro- 
cure an object so little likely to meet the expec- 
tations of our friends in Virginia; or to afford an 
equivalent benefit to the country. It seems that 
Com. Jones fully approves this determination— 
confirming what had been predicted by Mr. 
Hall, and this explanation is now made, not so 
so much to gratify an interest, which may be 
taken in it by our readers in general, as to make 
record of the course we have pursued, for the 
satisfaction of the Albemarle Agricultural So- 
ciety, and especially the Committee of it ; to whom 
the object was particularly entrusted, and by 
whom the trust was transferred to the Editor of 
the Farmer. 

(6.) This is in reference to Mr. Jefferson’s 
letter, page 320, vol. 3d. American Farmer— 
wherein he says of these sheep—‘ It is to be 
“ observed that there are different races of them, 
“very distinct and very different in merit— 
‘“« Three of these have fallen under my obser- 
“ vation :—Ist. Those from the Cape of Good 


often been at Malta, I never saw or heard that |“ commerce of the ram. 


“ Horse, long legs, light bodies and slight fleece. 
““2dly. Those from Algiers, of somewhat les 
“stature and better form and size—and 3dly° 
“Those from Tunis, of low stature, round bo- 
“ dies, full fleeces, of good quality, hardy, thrifty, 
“always fat, and of high flavoured flesh. It 
“ must have been of these last that Gen. Eaton 
“ brought to this country. I received, myself, a 
“ram and ewe, brought in one of our vessels 
“from Tunis direct ; but the ewe would never 
“breed ; her massive tail never admitting the 
I have bred from the 
“ram, in and in, forten years past, with a dif- 
“ferent race, and have found that when a ewe 
“ gets to be about 7-8ths pure blood, the same 
“‘ obstacle becomes so enlarged as to prevent 
“procreation.” It was to this letter, that we 
wished to call the attention of Com. Jones. The 
facts are somewhat inexplicable. 

About 12 months past, the Editor received from 

Com. Jones and Capt. Booth, a pair of sheep which 
answer in form and eharacter to the “ Tunis 
MOouUNTAIN-BROAD-TAIL” Sheep, described by 
Judge Peters, as the best of that race, and to the 
engraving of them in the Memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society, with the exception of 
being, undoubtedly, coarser in the fleece than our 
common sheep. The ewe has been seen to yield 
willingly to the ram’s essays to embrace her, 
but it is believed his attempts, have been so far, 
defeated, as they have been fruitless. Yet, how 
is it that the race is perpetuated in their native 
country ? 
The subject is worthy of more extended ob- 
servation, and we are only surprised, that facts 
so extraordinary, should not have attracted the 
more particular attention of professed natural- 
ists. 


(c.) It was here that the fine Jack, Don Car~ 
los, was procured, which was lately sold by Pur- 
ser S. Hambleton to Henry S. Turner, Esq. of 
Jefferson County, Va. and which took an hono- 
rary premium at the last Maryland Cattle Show. 
d.) The history of this very superior animal, 
speaks nothing to the credit or discernment of 
the landholders in Maryland. Sancho was brought 
from the Mediterranean by the late Capt. Gor- 
don—was badly kept and estimated on the Eas- 
tern Shore of Maryland. The Editor hearing of 
him, gave $500 for him, and placed him on his 
Stock Farm. He was offered to the public use, 
at the low rate of $8 per mare, was travelled 
from one neighbourhood to another, and not 
more than eight mares were offered for his ser- 
vices!! He was one of the best Jacks ever seen 
in Maryland, and was again sold for what he 
cost, to Mr. Bell, of North Carolina. Such is 
the’ unaccountable subserviency of Farmers, to 
the grossest prejudices. 
(e.) This is contrary to the assertion of Buf- 
fon, who says, the Bardeau, the name given to 
the animal procreated between the Horse and 
the Ass, is much smaller than the mule, and 
seems to preserve the dimensions of its mother, 
andthe mule retains the dimensions of the mare. 
Hence, he says, that in mixed species the size of 
the body appears to depend more on the mother 
than on the father. In the American Farmer, 
vol. 3, page 108, we published the most satisfac- 
tory paper we have ever seen on the “ Form or 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS,” andthe principles of impro- 
ving them, by Henry Cline, Esq. an eminent Sur- 
geon of London. He maintains that experience has 
proved that crossing, has only succeeded, in an 
eminent degree, in those instances, in which the 
females were larger than in the usual pronor- 
tions of females to males, and that it has usually 
failed, when the males were disprop tionally 
large. For instance, if a well formed large ram 








Hope, with tails torned up like that of a nicked 


be put to ewes proportionally smaller, the lambs 
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will not be so well shaped as their parents ; but 
if a small ram be put to larger ewes, the lambs 
will be of an improved form. The improve- 
ment, says Cline, depends on this principle—that 
the power of the female to supply her offspring 
with nourishment is in proportion to her size, 
and to the power of nourishing herself from the 
excellence of her constitution. The size of the 
fetus is generally in proportion to that of the male 
parent, and therefore, when the female parent 1s 
disproportionably small, the quantity of nourish- 
ment is deficient, and her offspring has all the 
disproportions of a starveling. But when the fe- 
male, from her size and good constitution, is 
more than adequate to the nourishment of a 
fetus of a smaller male than herself, the growth 
must be proportionately greater. ‘The larger fe- 
male has also a greater quantity of milk, and her 
offspring is more abundantly supplied with nou- 
rishment after birth. 

‘To produce the most perfect formed animals, 
abundant nourishment is necessary, from the 
earliest period of its existence, until its growth 
is complete. 


long ears, fine full eyes, mane thick and flowing, 
long forehead, shoulders and breast large, also 
the carcase, the croup round and full, yet the 
loins rather too low. Legs clean and the sinews 
distinct, pasterns often too long, like the Barbs ; 
feet long and deep, like those of the mule, with 
high and narrow heels.” 

“* Having given a general outline of the Horse, 
as he is at this day found in Europe, Britain ex- 
cepted, and in part of the Russian dominions, I 
proceed to trace him in Asia, Africa and South- 
ern America ; concluding with our own coun- 
try, and the United American States, where the 
subject rises into its highest degree of import- 
ance.” ' 

*In the Asiatic dominions of Rusia, and in 
Asiatic Turkey, we begin to meet with the un- 
mixed Southern Horse. It has already been 
stated, that the originals of this species are found 
exclusively in Arabia and Barbary ; and the spe- 
cies is produced in the greater perfection, in 
the circumjacent countries, in proportion to their 
proximity to its indigenous soils. But it degen- 
erates both in the high Southern latitudes, and 
in any considerable advance towards the East ; 





(f-) The following extracts are taken from a ve- 
ry elegant work in our Agricultural Library—en-' 
titled “ The History and delineation of the) 
Horse,” &c. &c. by John Lawrence—whe. sin the| 
author, as a naturalist and a scholar, treats of| 
the appropriate uses, management, and pro- 
gresssive improvement of each variety; with a 

articular investigation of the character of the 
Race Horse, and the business of the turf, illus-| 
trated by anecdotes and biographical notices of} 
distinguished sportsmen. The work exhibits ex-| 
quisite engravings from original paintings of Fly-| 
ing Childers, Eclipse, and many other celebra- 
ted English horses; and contains instructions for | 
breeding, breaking, training, and the general 
management of the horse, both in a state of, 
health and of disease ; we propese, as the occa- 
sion and circumstances suit, to make copious ex- 
tracts from this work—under the highly grati- 
fying belief that the agricultural publick is| 
awakenin toa proper sense of the interests they 
ought to feel in the improvethent, and proper 
management of this noble animal. 

Edit. Am, Farmer. 

“ Having given a concise general view of 
the history of the Horse, in ancient times, and 
of the progress which had been made by the 
ancients, in equitation and management, it re- 
mains te proceed with the same subjects, and to 
describe their actual state in various countries, at 
the present day.” 

“The finest and most valuable races of Horses, 
are still found in those countries, which were dis- 
tinguished by the same superiority more than 
two thousand years ago. From thence have 
breeds of all other countries been improved, and 
the most valuable properties of the genus have 
been derived from the South-Fastern Horse.— 
Occasional recourse is still had to the Levant, 
for Stallions, by every nation in Europe, desi- 
rous of improving or preventing the degenera- 
tion of their breed, the case even in our own 
country, although we have long since excelled in 
figure, size, form and every valuable quality, the 
best models which the original breeding countries 
could produce.” 

“The Spanish Horses of the present time, of 
which I have seen some of the best specimens, 
are of a larger breed than of old, and appear to 
have a considerable mixture of the Northern 
blood, the foundation of which change might, pro- 
bably, be laid during the connexion of their mo- 


narchy with the Empire of Germany.” 

The Spanish resemble some of the English 
half and three patt-blood Horses. ‘The head ra- 
ther large and coarse, sometimes Roman-nosed ; 


i 


thus, Horses are not found in perfection either 
in Southern Africa, India‘or China ; but of great- 
ly diminished size, and although bearing the ex- 
ternal conformation of the blood Horse, almost 
totally divested of his admirable qualifications.” 

*“*] shall begin with the original coursers, the 
Arabian and the Barb, proceeding to notice their 
varieties, and their bastard produce, in those 
countries of nearly the same parallel, or where- 
ever they are found. Of these Horses, we are 
enabled to speak with all the certainty of expe- 
rimental observation, their species having long 
been naturalized in this country, from successive 
importations of individuals, within the last two 
hundred years. Arabia Deserta is allowed to be 
the breeding country of the purest and highest 
bred Racers, that is to say, possessed in the 
highest degree, of those qualities which distin- 
guish the species, and which are generaliy best 
ascertained in their produce. This “ glory of 
Arabian zoology,” is found in the Northern part 
of the desert, between Suez and Persia, and is 
bred by the Bedouin Arabs.” 

“The Arabians divide their Horses in three 
classes: the Xoch/ani, or Kehilani, the Kehidischi, 
and the 4itichi. The first are the noble, as they 
are styled, or the original high-bred coursers, 
the produce of the middle, or mountainous coun- 
try, the bloed of which has been preserved pure 
and uncontaminated by any alien mixture or 
cross, as the Arabs pretend, for more than two 
thousand years. However, we may justly doubt 
the accuracy of an account like this, in an affair 
that must necessarily be liable to accidental, as 
well as wilful deviations, implicit credit is cer- 
tainly often given to less credible reports. The 
Arabians are, above all nations, attached to their 
Horses, and the most scrupulous, both with re- 
gard to their pedigrees, and their care and pre- 
caution in breeding. ‘The names, marks, colours, 
age and qualifications of all the superior stal- 
lions, and mares, are generally known among 
the breeders of that country, as among the 
breeders of Race-horses in this ; but they carry 
their scrupulosity and precaution far beyond us. 
On the covering a mare, witnesses are called, 
who give a solemn certificate of the consumma- 
tion, signed and sealed in the presence of the 
emir, or some magistrate. The names and pe- 
digrees of the horse and mare are set forth in 
this instrument. This ceremony is repeated 
when the foal is dropped, and a fresh certifi- 
cate is signed, in which the day of birth is re- 
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pass with the Horse when sold, and in them con- 
sists a material part of his value. The preju- 
dices of the people, concurring with their leading 
interest, we need entertain the less suspicion of 
their fidelity, which is further confirmed by the 
tetimony of ages in their favour, by the appa- 
rent’ marks of purity and integrity in their 
breed, and by the unrivalled excellence of those 
animals in which they deal, and disperse over so 
many countries.” 

“ The Arabian Horses are never of any very 
large size, seldom indeed reaching the height of 
fifteen hands. ‘They excel in sleekness and flex- 
ibility of the skin, and in general symmefry, 
from the head to the lower extremities. The 
eye is full and shining, the head joined, not abrupt- 
ny but to a curved extremity of the neck ; the 
shoulders capacious, deep and counter, or inclin- 
ing to flat, and declining considerably into the 
waste ; the quarters deep, and the fore arms 
and thighs long, large and muscular, with a 
considerable curve of the latter ; the legs flat and 
clean, with the tendon or sinew large and distinct ; 
the pasterns moderately long, the feet some 
what deep ; the substance of the hoofs fine, like 
that of the deer. This general description m_y 
suffice until we come to treat of the English 
Race-Horse, inseparably connected with the 
Arabian,” 

“The Arabians breed their Horses for sale 
and exportation, and I understand are always 
ready to part with those of their most esteemed 
oreeds, for an adequate price, which may some- 
times amount to five hundred pounds or upwards, 
others being attainable at, perhaps, a tenth part 
of that sum. It is said they are not so willing 
to part with their mares, Perhaps leffo, Suez, 
Bassorah, on the Persian gulph, Mecca and Mo- 
cha in Arabia Felix, may be quoted as the rea- 
diest placesof access to the true breed of Ara- 
bian coursers. But Horses under the general 
names of Arabians, are imported into Europe, 
from all parts ot the East, where they are almost 
invariably purchased by persons totally unskilled, 
unless, perhaps, a few exceptions may be made, 
with respect to military purchasers; and they, 
as such, had they power of selection, would 
scarcely choose the true courser, inferior, in a 
military view, to Persian, Egyptian or Turkish 
horses.” 

“The last accounts we have from the deserts, 
confirm those of the old travellers, respecting 
the mode of life of the wandering Arabs, or Be- 
douins, and their treatment of their cattle ; in 
fact, the customs of these people seem as stable 
and permanent as the very earth on which they 
dwell, and he who would wish to prepare him- 
self for the ceremonial of an entertainment in an 
Arab tent, could not do better, than rehearse 
a lesson from some early chapter in the Old Tes- 
tament. It is said that the Horse is so general a 
property in those countries, that even the mean- 
est among the Arabs, possess some of them. As 
in the Irish cabin, sointhe Bedouin tent, the 
whole family, quadruped as well as biped, eat, 
drink and sleq@, and are sheltered together ; in 
the latter, mares and foals, men, women, and 
children, take their rest promiscuously ; and oft- 
times are to be seen the heads of a child and a 
foal, reclined on the same pillow, the belly, breast 
or neck of a mare. Nor do the parents appre- 
hend m4 danger from such license, for it is as- 
serted, that the mares and foals, will not only 
permit all kinds of play from the children, but 
that the former have the sagacity and sensibility 
to tread with caution, least they sheuld hurt 
them. Nor need this be looked upon as without 
the verge of ee, at least t do not regard 
it, because I have myself had a mare, endowed 








ees and the foal particularly described.— 
hese vouchers, like th» title-deeds of an estate, 


with similar faculties of good nature and intel- 
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iwence, and have repeatedly witnessed her care 
po ape hurting Seer animals. She would 
race and gambol, and play with me, or with her 
m, in the field, like a favourite Spaniel ; and 
when mounted on her, I was assured in case o 
accident, i had Pa to fear, either from af- 
fright or carelessness, far less vice in her; and I 
have no doubt, had I ever fallen from her, and 
my foot hung in the stirrup, that she would have 
instantly stopped, until I had extricated myself ; 
in truth, I owed much, perhaps my life, to her 
care. Horses are confirmed in this way, by kind 
and considerate treatment. The Arabians treat 
the horses, Aaditual/y, even with the utmost 
fondness, having neither the desire nor the ne- 
gessity of beating them, the generous and docile 
animals, do every thing which is required of 
them, in consequence of indication and persua- 
sion :—hence, probably, the kindness and gene- 
rosity of temper supposed to be inherent, and a 
characteristic inthe Arabian horse.” 

“Jt is remarkable, that we have, in all pro- 
bability, derived from the Arabians, the com- 
mon custom of throwing water upon the back 
of the mare, the instant of the descent of the 
horse.* ‘They have another custom of shearing 
off the hair of their foals at eighteen months 
old, in order to promote its growth. At two 
years old, or two years and a half, at longest, 
thie foals are taken in hand and taught their du- 
ty ; and those horses, or rather mares, (for the 
Arabs, like their forefathers, and for the same 
reasons it is said, always prefer mares) are 
constantly kept bridled and saddled at the door 
of the tent, throughout the whole day. It has 
been said, that they are, in that place, made 
fast by one of the fore legs, and that the leg be- 
comes often stiffened, or injured, in conse- 
quence.” 


“In the above situation, these animals remain 
unsheltered, whatever may be the state of the 
weather, and unfed ; for by custom, they are never 
fed in the day time, but allowed water several 
times. At sun set, they are fed for the night, 
with the liberal allowance, if we may credit 
travellers, of half a bushel of well sifted 
barley to each nag, given in a bag which is left 
fastened to the head. In March, the grass sea- 
son in those countries, the horses are either soiled 
at home, or turned loose into the pastures, 
whilst the grass lasts, which cannot be long in 
such a climate. During the other seasons of the 





* Naturalists tell us that ardour of temperament 
in the male, so necessary to successful sexual 
embraces, is hurtful in the female, and almost 
always prevents conception—hence the custom 
of inflicting blows, and “throwing water” im- 
mediately on the consummation of the act upon 
the crupper of the she ass, which is representedas 
amongst the most lascivious of all animals,—in 
the case of the dog and the cat, yet more ardent, 
nature has provided a peculiar structure of the 
machinery of generation, which prevents the 
retreat of the male until the convulsions of the 
internal organs have had time to be appeased. 
We would have the reader to recollect, that 
some views of natural history connect them- 
selves with the leacing topicks of this Journal. 
In fact, we mean to make natural history itself, 
one of its leading features, and of course we 
are sometimes forced to have recourse to illus- 
trations of a vharacter that we would otherwise 
avoid—we must endeavour to employ termsthe 
least offensive, to make ourselves understood, 


and trust for the rest to the good sense of those 


who choose to follow us in our investigations— 
conscious of the best intentions, and 
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year, they are supported on barley straw, bar- 
ley, camel’s milk, and perhaps dates. 


“The horse furniture of the lower classes is 
most simple, and many ride, as has been said, 
in the primitive style, without either bridle or 
saddle: but amongst the superior, the Turkish 
saddle is in use, having the posterior part, or 
cantle, so high, as to reach half way up the ri- 
der’s back ; and flat stirrups which contain the 
whole foot, the toe of the stirrup iron being 
mace sharp, to answer the intent of a spur. 
They use no girths, ride excessively short, and 
are expert in all those feats of horemanship 
which dependon the egzilibre, and which have 
been already adverted to, in the practice of the 
ancients,” 


“Here follows an Arabian pedigree, which 
was hung about the neck of the horse. Various 
old pedigrees of Arabians are in print ; this is 
aor the latest, the horse being brought 
rom Egypt with our troops, a few years since, 
by Col. Ainsley :— 

‘““In the name of God, the merciful and com- 
passionate, and of Seed Mahommed, Agent of 
the High God, and of the companions of Ma- 
hommed and of Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord 
the Omnipotent Creator. This is a high-bred 
horse, and its colts’-tooth is here in a bag, hung 
about his neck, with his pedigree, and of un- 
doubted authority, such as no infidel can refuse 
to believe. He is the son of Rabbamy, out of 
the dam Lahahdadah, and equal in power to his 
sire, of the tribe Zazahalah ; he is finely mould- 
ed, and made for running like an ostrich, and 
great in his stroke and his cover. In the ho- 
nours of relationship, he reckons Zalicah, sire 
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(Continued from page 299.) 


CHAPTER II, 


On the making and Managing of Hot Bede and 
Green-houses. 


HOT-BEDS. 


63. Iam not about to lay down rules for per- 
sons who gan afford to have cucuméers in March. 
This amounts to something little short of folly in 
England: in America it would be something 
worse. But, Hot Beds, as things of real use, 
are more necessary in Americathan in England ; 
because in the former country, the winter will not 
suffer to exist inthe open air many plants, which 
are wanted to start with the warm sun, and which 
plants the winter wild suffer to exist in the open 
air in England. The American Spring bears no 
resemblance to that of England, which comes on 
by degrees from the end of February to the be- 
ginning of June: while the American Spring 
cannot be said to be of a fortnight’s duration. 
There is in fact, no Spring: there is a Winter, 
a Summer and an Autumn, but no Spring ; and 
none would ever have been thought of, if the 
word had not come from Europe along with many 
others equally inapplicable. 


64. This sudden transition from a winter, 








of Mahat, sire of Kellac, and the Unique Alket, sire 
of Manasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race) 
down tothe famous horse, the sire of Lahalla; and: 
tohim be ever abundance of green meat, and corn, 
and water of life, as a reward from the tribe of 
Zazahalah, for the fire of his cover; and may a 
thousand branches shade his carcase from the 
hyena of the tomb, from the howling wolf of the 
desert, and let the tribe of Zazahalah present 
him with a festival within an enclosure of walls; 
and let thousands assemble at the rising of the 
sun, in troops hastily, where the tribe holds up 
under a canopy of celestial signs, within the 
walls, the saddle with the name and family of 
the possessor. Then letthem strike their hands, 
with a noise, incessantly, and pray to God for 
immunity, for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired 
tribe.” ' 

(g) Purser Hambleton had mentioned to 
the Editor, a beautiful race of milk cattle in 
Italy, of mahogany colour. 


(h) Thisisthe valuable breed ofa bull and cow 
imported by Com. Bainbridge, and now the proper- 
ty of John Middleton, Esq. of S. Carolina, where 
we hope they will be properly estimated, as they 
undoubtedly constitute ene of the most valuable 
acquisitions ever made in the Southern states. 
These cattle were some time in the possession 
of the Editor, who became convinced by person- 
al observation that for activity and adaptation to 
all kinds of farm labour, and for capacity to 
withstand the heat of a Southern climate, they 
tully justify the character here given by Com, 
Jones—the colour, form, and texture of their 
skin, all indicate these capacities—we repeat 
the hope that they may be duly appreciated and 
fully tested. 

Ci ) With respect to cows for milk, we have 
nothing to gain from abroad—except, perhaps, 
the Ayrshire cow of Scotland, mentioned by Sir 
John ‘Sinclair. 


(k) We had been told they were of superi- 








or quality at 7rieete, by Major W. B. Barney. 


which not only puts a total stop to, but effaces 
all traces of vegetation, to asummer, which, in 
an instant, creates swarms of insects, or warms 
them into life, sets the sap in rapid motion, and 
in six days, turnsa brown rye-field intoa sheet 
of the gayest verdure; this sudden transition 
presents the gardener, or'the farmer, with ground 
well chastened by the frost, smoking with fer- 
mentation, and with a sun ready to push forward 
every flant; but, alas! he has noflants! 1 
know, that there are frersons, who do preserve 
lettuce, cabbage, and other plants, during the 
winter, andthat there are persons, who rear them 
on Hot-beds in the Spring ; but what I aim at, 
is, to render the work easy to farmers in parti- 
cular; not only as the means ot supplving their 
tables, but the stalls of their cattle, and the 
yards of their sheepand pigs. Inthe summer (a 
cruelly dry one) of 1819, who, within many 
miles of my house in Long Island, had a loaved 
cabbage, except myself? During June, July 
and August, Lallowed Affeen a day for my own 
family: I gave ten a day to one neighbour; to 
others I gave about five hundred, perhaps, first 
and last; and, the plants were all raised in one 
single light, four feet by three and ahalf, ona 
hot-bed, made on the 19th of March. The hot- 
bed had six lights altogether, and was about 
twenty feet long; but, the part appropriated to 
these cabbages was only four feet by three and a 
half. The plants came out of this bed on the 
20th of April, and were pianted three inches 
apart on another bed, without glass, but covered 
at night with acloth. On the 20h of May, they 
were planted out in the open ground; and, on 
the 17th of June we began to eat them. All 
these cabbages, arly Dwarfs, Early Yorks, 
Sugar Loaves, and Battersea, (coming in one 
sort after the other) amounting to about four 
thousand in number, stood, when planted out, 
upon rather less than ‘Airty rods of ground ; and 
the earliest sorts, while we were using them so 
itberally, were selling in New York market at 
trom 6 tO 4 pence a piece. 
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65. To preserve during Winter, such a num- 
ber of plants, or, indeed, any number, however 
small, is a work of great difficulty, and is mere- 
ly chance-work after all. Besides, fall-sown niants 
are not so good as spring-sown. They become 
stunted; and they very frequently go off fo seed, 
instead of producing /oaves. However, it is not 
my business to treat here of cu/tivation: Iam 
here to speak of the Making and Managing of 
hot-beds. This must, of course, include a des- 
cription of the Wood and Glass, when formed 
into Frames and Lights. But, first of all, 1 must 
treat of the making ofthe bed. 

66. The materials of which the bed is to be 
composed, and the manner of preparing those 
materials, are first to be spoken of. 

67. Dung of horses, cattle, sheep or pigs, is 
used to make the bed of. Either may be made to 
do, with a greater or less degree of care and trou 
ble ; but, the best possible thing isdung from 
the stable, taken away before it hasbeen rofted, 
short and long promiscuously, but rather Jong 
than short. If there be a large proportion of 
short it may have any /itter added to it; any 
broken straw or hay or corn stalks, in order to 
make a due mixture of long and short. 

68. This choosing of the materials being a 
very important point, I shall, in order to make 
my instructions clear, sufifose a case, and sucha 
case as will be very clear to every American 
Farmer. 

69. By the month of March he has always a 
heap of dung, which has, from time to time, 
been thrown out of his stable, during the winter 
and fall. This is some long and some short. Let 
the whole of this (supposing there to be ¢hree 
horses kept) be taken; and, in addition, a pretty 
good wagon load of long stained stuff from the 
cow-yard, or sheep-yard. ‘Toss it down in a 
heap, near where you are going to make the bed. 
Then begin on one side of it, andtake the stuff 
and begin making a fresh heap of it. Shake 
every fork full well to pieces, and mix well the 
long with the short; and thus go on, till you 
have the whole ina round heap rising to a point. 

70. ‘The second day after this heap is made 
it will begin to send forth steam. Let it remain 
three days in this state; that is to say, four clear 
days after the day of making the heap. Then 
turn the heap back again; shaking all well to 
jrieces, as before, and bringing to the inside that 
part of the stuff which was before on the outside 
of the heap. Let it remain now (three clear 
@ays after the day of turning. Then turn it 
again; shaking well to pieces, as before, and 
bringing again the outside stuff to the inside. 
When it has remained ¢wo clear days in this 
state, it is fit tomake the bed with. 

71. In the makingthe bed you will proceed 
as directed below ; but I must first describe the 
Frame and the Lights. Were I speaking to per- 
sons living in a country, where there is no such 
thing as a hot-bed frame, I should be obliged 
to enter into a detailed mechanical description. 
But, as Frames and Lights are to be seenin al- 
most every considerable town in America ; and, 
as Lhave known very few American Farmers, 
who are not able to make both with their own 
hands, without any help from either carpenter 
or glazier, it will be necessary merely for me to 
say, that the Frame is of the best shape when it 
is cighteen inches deep at the dack and nine 
inches deep at the front, This gives s/ofie enough, 
and especially in a country where there is so 
little rainy weather. The Frame is the wood 
-work, on which the Lights, or glass-work, are 
laid. There needsno more thana good look at 
a thing of this sort to know how to make it, or 
to order it to be made. And, as it is useless to 


the Lights ready, I shall suppose them to be 
prepared. I suppose a three-light Frame, four 
feet wide and nine feet long, which, of course, 
will make every Light three feet wide and four 
long ; because, the long way of the light fits, 
of course, the cross way of the Frame. 


72. Now, then, to the work of making the bed. 
The front of the bed is, of course, to be full 
South, so that the noon sun may come right upon 
the glass. The length and width of the bed 
must be those of the Frame. Therefore, take 
the Frame itself, and place it on the spot which 
you mean the bed to stand on. See that you have 
it rightly placed ; and then, with a pointed stick, 
make a mark in the ground all round the outside 
of the Frame. Then take the Frame away. 
Then take some sharp-pointed straight stakes, 
and drive them inthe ground, at each corner of 
this marked-out place for the bed, and one or two 
on the back and on the front side. Let these be 
about four feet high. They are to be your 
guides in building the bed; and, they ought, 
therefore, to be very straight, and to be placed 
nerfectly upfiright. Each stake may be placed 
about an inch further out than the mark on 
the ground; for fear of having the bed too nar- 
row ; though, observe, the bed should be as near- 
ly the same length and breadth as the Frame as 
it is practicable to make it. 

73. In order to degin the work well, itis a 
very good way, to put some doards on their 
edges, on the ground, at the ends and sides, on 
the insides of the stakes ; so as to havea sort of 
open box to begin to make the bed in. The eye 
of a gardener scorns such assistance ; but it is 
very useful to persons unused to the work. 

74. Thus, all being prepared, you begin ma- 
king the bed. Begin taking the dung on the 
side of your heap nearestto the spot where you 
are building the bed. Keep taking up clean to 
the ground. Have shovel as well asfork. Take 
long and short fairly, and mix them well as you 
put them in. Shake the stuff in such a way as 
not tosuffer any /umfs. Shake every straw from 
every other straw. Let the ved rise in all parts 
together as nearly as possible.. That is to say, 
do not put much in one part at one time. Beat 
the whole down with the fork as you proceed. 
When you have shaken on dung to the thickness 
of four or fiveinches, deat allover well again; and 
so on, till the work be finished. But mind: you 
must be very careful to keep the edges of the bed 
well beaten; or else they will be more Aodlow, 
and will sink more, than the rest, and then the 
earth on the bed will crack in the middle. Beat 
them well; keep them well uf as you proceed ; 
beat well the sides of the bed, as it goes on rising. 
Comb the sides frequently down with the tines 
of the fork. And, in short, make the sides 
upright, and smooth and neat as a wall. As you 
proceed, measure the Aeigh: frequently, in the 
different parts of the bed, to see that you are 
keeping the height every where the same. At 
last, shovel and sweep up all the short earthy 
stuff round the bed and where your dung-heap 
was, and lay it very smoothly on the top of the 
bed; and make all as smooth and as level as a 
die with the back of your shovel. 

75. Thus the ded is made. Then put on the 
Frame, and fix it nicely. Then put the Lights 
upon the Frame. If you finish your bed by 
noon, the Aeat will begin to rise by the next morn- 
ing; and by the noon of the second day after 
the bed is made, the heat will beup. Poke your 
finger as deep as you canintothe middle of the 
bed, when you have taken off one of the Lights. 
if the heat be so great as to durn your finger ; 
that isto say, if you cannot endure the heat; 
then it is too great to receive the earth ; but, if 


heat be too great, give the bed a little air and 
wait till a little of the heat be gone off. 

76. The earth should be dry; not like dust ; 
but not wet. I made provision for my bed, by 
putting earth in my ced/ar, in November. It is 
not much that is wanted. The bed is to be 
covered all over, about six inches deef. When 
the earth has been on twenty four hours, take off 
the lights, and stir the earth well with your 
hands ; for hands are the only tools used in a 
hot-bed. When you have stirred the earth well, 
and made it /eve/ and smooth, you may sow your 
seed, if you do not find the earth too hot. But, 
observe, the earth is to be /eve/, and not sloping, 
like the glass. The glas is sloping to meet the 
sun, and to turn off the wet; but, the earth must 


lie perfectly level ; and this, you will observe, is . 


a very great point. 

77. Next comes éhe act ofsowing. The more 
handsomely this is done, the detter it isdone. A 
handsome dress is éetter than an ugly one, not 
because it is warmer, or cooler, but because, 
liking it better, being more pleased with it, we 
take more care of it. ‘Those who have seen too 
er three women together, crossing dirty streets, 
or in danger from horses or carriages, where the 
volunteer assistance of men became useful ; those 
philosophers, who have been spectators of scenes 
like this, cannot have failed to discover, that 
humanity, like smoke, is very apt to fly to the 
fairest ; and I much question whether Nicodemus 
Broadbrim himself, if he saw a pretty girl and 
an ugly one stuck in the mud, would not give his 
hand tothe former. He would hand them both 
out to a certainty; but, he would extricate the 
pretty one first. There is a great deal in the 
look of our gardens and fields ; and, surely, in so 
diminutive a concern as a hot-bed, all ought to be 
neat and regular. Seeds are great ¢e/l-tales ; 
for, when they come up, we discover all the care- 
lessness that may have prevailed at the sowing 
of them. 

78. When 


you have taken off all the lights, 
make little drills with your finger, from the back 
of the bed to the front, half an inch deeft and 


about an inch a-fart. Make them equi-distant, 
parallel, and straight. Then drop in your Cad, 
bage seeds along the drills, very thin; but, twenty 
seeds, perhaps in an inch; for, some will not 
grow, and some may be pulled up when they ap- 
pear. It is better to have rather too many than 
too few. When you have dropped in your 
seeds all over the bed, and distinguished the 
several sorts of Cabbages by names, or numbers, 
written on a bit of paper, and put into the cleft 
of alittle stick, stuck in the ground ; then cover 
all the seeds over neatly and smoothly. Put on 
the lights; and look upon your spring work as 
happily begun. 

79. But now we.come to the management of 
a hot-bed. And, observe, that the main princi- 
ple is, always ta give as much air as the frlants 
willendure. Ihave always observed, that the 
great and prevalent error is an endeavour to 06, 
tain, by exclusion of air, something to make up 
for the want of bottom heat. It is not thus that 
nature operates. She gives the air as wellas the 
heat ; and, without the former she gives nothing. 
i suppose the hot-bed, made as above, to be 
about four feet high, when just finished. It will 
sink as it heats; and will, at last,come to abouta 


foot and a half. Its heat will gradually diminish ; 


ut,it will give a great heat forabout six weeks; 
and same heat ides months. Itis this bottom 
heat that makes things grow. The sun is often 
hot in May ; but, it is not till the earth is warm 
that vegetation advances with rapidity. 
80. Having secured the dottom heat, make 
iree with the air. Even before the seeds be,in 


toappear, giye airto the bed every day, unless 








make ahot-bed without having the Frame and 


not, fut on the earth all over the bed. If the 
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it be very cold weather indeed. The usual way 
of giving airis by bits of thick board, cut in the 
shape of a triangle, or rather, like a wedge, broad 
at one end, and coming to a point at the other. 
Each light is lifted up, either at back or front of 
the frame, as the wind may be, and the wedge, 
or tilter, as it is called, is putin, to hold the light 
up. But, if more air be wanted, the lights may 
be shoved up. or down ; and, in a fine day, actu- 
ally taken off. ' 

81. When the plants come up, they will soon 
tell you all about air; for, if they have not 
enough, they will draw uf long-legged, and will 
have small seed leaves, and, indeed, if too much 
deprived of air, will drop down and die. Take 
care in time to prevent this. Let them grow 
strong rather than ¢ad/. Short stems, broad seed 
leaves, very green; these are the signs of good 

lants and proper management. 

82. It will be necessary to water. Take off a 
light at a time, and water with a watering pot 
that does not pour out heavily. Water just 
about sun-set; and then shut down the lights ; 
and the heat will then rise; and make the plants 
grow prodigiously, ; 

83. As soon as the plants are fairly uf, thin 
them, leaving four in an inch ; andstir the ground 
about, at the same time with your finger. This 
will leave in the frame from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand filants. If you want less, sow in wider 
rows and thinner in the row. But, above ad 
things, give airenough. Do not attempt to make 
the plants grow fast. You are sure to destroy 
them, if you make this attempt. Have patience. 
The plants will be ready soon enough. Get them 
strong and green; and, to do this, you must give 
them flenty of air. Remember, that, out of a 
thousand failures in hot-bed culture, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-niae arise from the giving of too 
little air. 

84. Before I proceed to the time of taking 
the plants out of the bed, I must make a remark 
ortworespecting shelter for hot-beds ; and this 
leads me back tothe Plan of the Garden. In 
that plan (page 307) is the Hot-bed Ground, No. 
1, which is 70 feet by 36. The fence to the 
North and West is the Aedge, and that to the 
South and East ought to be made of Broom 
Corn Stalks, in this manner: Put some Locust- 
Posts along at eight or ten feet apart. Let 
these posts be ten feet high and squared to 
three inches by three inches. Lay a bed of 
bricks, o# smooth stones, along the ground from 
post to post, and let this bed be about seven or 
eight inches wide. This bed is for the bottoms 
ef the Broom-Corn Stalks to stand on. Go on 
one side of the row of posts, and nail three 
rows of strips, or laths (best of Locust,) to the 
posts. The first row at a foot anda half from 
the ground ; the second row at six feet from the 
ground ; and the third row within six inches of 
the top of the posts. Then dothe same on the 
other side of the posts. Thus you will have a 
space of three inches wide, all the way along, 
between these opposite rows of strips. Then take 
fine, long, straight Broom -Corn Stalks, and fill up 
this space with them full and tight, putting them, 
of course, bottoms downwards, and placing these 
bottoms upon the bricks. When the whole is 
nicely filled, strain a line from top of post to top 
of post, and according to that line, cut off the 
tops of the Broom-Corn Stalks ;, and, while the 
fence will look very handsome, it willbe a shelter 
much more effectual than pales or a wall; and, 
in my opinion will last as long as the former, 
unless the former be made wholly of Locust. 

ks, rushes, reeds, straw, twigs, bows, any 
thing of this kind, formed intoa fence, or put up 
as shelter, is preferable to any thing smooz4 and 
solid, Grass will shoot earlier under a bush, 
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than under a wall, or evena house. A wall will 
not save your ears from the sharp winds so 
effectually asevena thin hedge. The American 
farmer knows well the warmth that walls of 
Corn-Stalks afford. 

85. However, it is not to be presumed, that a 
Hot-Bed Ground will be made by every farmer ; 
and, therefore, before 1 proceed further with 
my instructions about it, let me proceed upon 
the supposition, that the aforementioned bed is 
made in some ofien place. In this case it will 
be necessary to use some precautions as to 
shelter. 

86. While the dung is working, before it be 
made into the bed, it must, in case of very sharft 
frost, be covered, especially on the North and 

orth West sides. If it be not, it will freeze on 
these sides, and, of course, it will not ferment. 
However, this is no troublesome job; you have 
only to throw on a parcel of straw, or stalks ; 
and take them off again, when the frost relaxes. 
When the bed is made, thisis what I did. I drove 
some stakes down, four feet distant from the 
bed, opposite the North Side and the West End. 
I tacked a pole from stake to stake; and then I 
placed up along against this pole, three or four 
rows of sheaves of tall Corn-Stalks. This shel- 
tered the bed from the North West winds, and 
prevented it from freezing on that quarter. Some 
sheaves might, besides, if necessary, be laid 
ayainst the bed itself. But, observe, you must 
be able to get at the Lights constantly te give 
air, and to see how things go on; and, therefore, 
itis better to have your shelter at some feet 
distance from the bed. 


87. We now return to the bed and the 
plants. I suppose the seed to have been sown 
on the tenth of March ( Long Island, mind,) and 
that you have been very attentive to give air and 
water, By the 10th of April, the plants will 
have eight leaves, and they will form one solid 
patch of green. They will be alittle drawn up, 
though you have given taem plenty of air, And 
now they must be removed into anew bed. Dig 
out the ground a foot deep, four feet wide, and 
to as great a length as is required by your num- 
ber of plants. Fill this hoilow up with the best 
dung you have, cover it over with four inches of 
good earth; and plant your plants upon it in 
rows four inches a-part, and two inches a-part in 
the row. When you have put out the plants, 
water them lightly ; and shade them for two or 
three days from the sun. They must also be 
sheltered every night, in this manner. Take 
some rods, put one end of each rod into the 
ground on one side of the bed, and the other end 
on the other side; put these rods at about two 
feet asunder all along the bed ; then tie some 
rods long ways to these arched rods; so that, 
when you have done, your bed has an arch over 
it formed by these rods. Every evening about 
sun-set, cover this arch with mats, with old car- 
pets, or with a slight covering of any sort, which 
take off again at sun-rise in the morning. 

88. To put out a// your plants in this way will 
require a very long bed, or many short ones. If, 
therefore, your number of plants be very large, 
the best way will be to put out a part of them in 
this way, leave the remainder inthe hot bed a 
week longer (taking off the lights in the day 
time,) and then to plant all the remainder out in 
beds of fine rich earth, in the natural ground, 
and without any covering. 

89. Now, here we drop, for the present, the 
subject of Cabbage Plants; because I am to 
speak of their cuiture, under the word, Cabbage, 
in that part of the work, which will treat of th: 
cultivation of vegetables. Lam, in this part of 
my work, to confine myself to the making and 


Cabbage Plant, as a subject for explaining my 
meaning, because I think that the raising of that 
plant is one of the most useful purposes, to which 
a hot-bed can be applied in America. 

90. But, a Hot-Bed may be applied to many 
other purposes. Lettuces may be raised in it. 
Pepper-grass, Raddishes, young Onions, may be 
raised. Parsley-roots may be put in, and fine 
parsley obtained in March. Asparagus may be 
raised in this way. It is not worth while to 
attempt to bring Cucumbers and Melons to fruit 
in a hot-bed: but the plants may be raised there, 
and afterwards put out in the ground with great 
advantage in point of time. Several sorts of 
annual flowers and of Green-house plants may be 
got forward by a hot-bed, which, without it, can 
hardly be got at all to any great degree of per- 
fection. Of the management of these sorts of 
plants in a hot-bed I shall speak under their se- 
veral names; but on the management of hot- 
beds, there yet remain to be made some obser- 
vations, which have a general application. 

91. As to heat and air it will demand but little 
attention to manage well. Buta little 7hermo- 
meter, hung up, or laid down, in the bed, will 
be of use. ‘The heat should not exceed seventy- 
Jive degrees in the day time, and sixty at night. 
If it come down to fifty at night itis better. If 
you cannot keep it down to sixty without giving 
a little air at night, give it, by putting something 
under a light, or two lights, to let in a little of 
the cold. For, always bear in mind, that, when 
plants, of whatever kind, be drawn uf, they 
are nearlv spoiled. 

92. Whenthe Sun comes upon the glass, it 
soon augments the heat; and the air must be 
given immediately if possible, so as to keep down 
the heat. Changes are very sudden in March, 
April and May ; and, therefore, somebody should 
always be at hand to attend to the hot-bed. But, 
ifthe master be from home, there is, surely, 
some man; or, at any rate, a wife, ason, or a 
daughter. The labour is nothing, the trouble 
very little indeed, and all that is wanted is a 
small portion of care. 

93. It may happen that the bed will get too 
cool, It may loose its heat sooner than you could 
wish, especially if you use it for Cucumber and 
Melon-plants after you have used it for things 
that you want earlier; and, I shall show, that 
this may be very useful incertain cases. Now. 
if the heat be too much diminished, you may 
easily restore it, thus: make a little narrow hot- 
bed, a foot and a half wide, all round the bed, 
Put the dung together as before; place it close 
tothe bed; beat it well; and build it up, all round, 
as high asthe tof: of the Frame. This is called 
lining ; and it will give the bed nearly as much 
heat as it had at first. If you do not want so 
much heat, line only the back of the bed; or the 
back and the two ends. In short, take as much 
heat as you may want. 

94. Before I dismiss the subject of hot beds, 
I must notice, that there are other contrivances 
than frames resorted to in this kind of garden 
work. A frame is, as we here see, a wooden 
construction, for dighte of glass tobe placed on. 
For smaller concerns there are very convenient 
things, called /and-lights or hand-glasses. A 
hand-glass is a square glass-house in miniature. 
its sides are about eight inches high from the 
ground to the eves. The roof rises from each 
side in a triangular form, so that it comes to a 
point atthe top, as a pyramid does, the base of 
which isa square. At this pointis a stout ring, 
to lift the hand-glass about by. The panes of 
glass are fixedin dead; and the rim round the 
bottom is made of iron or of wood. Any gla- 


zier can make these hand-lights, and they are 








managing of Hot-beds; and, I have selected the 
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upon jglass is so slight, they cannot be more The estimated temperature of the Earth is 
éxpensive than in England ; and there they do|about 48 degrees of Fahrenheit $s Thermometer, 
not cost much more than a dollar each. They/but as the three kinds of Earth, Silicious, Calca- 
may be made of almost any size. About 18)reous, and Aluminous, which are considered ne- 
inches square at the base is a very good size. Injcessary to the formation of perfect soil, differ 
the gardens near London there are acres of|materially in their powers of conducting the 
ground covered with such glasses. It is the | principle of heat, (or Caloric,) we may rational- 
custom there to plant out cauliflowers in the fall, |ly infer, that wherever the composition of the 
and to cover them, in severe weather, during |soils is considerably altered in relation to the 
winter, with hand-glasses. A hand-glass may,|three kinds of Earths, that the temperature is 
in April, be put over a hot-bed made with a likewise materially affected. The first of these 
wheel-barrow full of dung. It would bring on earths is a rapid conductor of heat,the second is 
cabbage plants enough fo 
It ishandy to sow thing ral ; i 
ground, in the spring, especially flowers that are, versely with their powers of conducting heat. 
to be transplanted; for, on the natural ground, it From this circumstance we may conclude that 
adds to the heat in the day, and keeps off cold jneither of the three can be left out of a soil with- 
and slight frost in the night. Air is given, by|out injuring its aptitude tothe retention of a due 
putting a brick, or bit of wood, under one of the |degree of heat and moisture. 
sides of the hand-glass. Phus we find that wherever sand very much 
95. Now, look back at the Plan of the garden.|predominates in a soil, its temperature becomes 
No. 1, is the Hot bed Ground. It is seventy feet /so high and its affinity for moisture so small, that 
long and thirty-six wide. It is wide enough to it dissipates all other matters necessary for the 
contain four rows of hot-beds, with room for/growth of plants——Wherever calcareous earth 
But, though atenth part of this should | predominates to excess, in a finely divided state, 
not be wanted, the place is a warm place, and is| (from its power of being dissolved by water, and 
better for tender things than a colder place. The its antisceptic powers,” ).it becomes so hard as to 
entrance to it from the Western door of the resist the roots of vegetables, consequently this 
garden is convenient for the carrying in of dung, /|is the most useless of all soils. Again: a soil in 
and for carrying it out again for the use of the| which clay predominates to excess becomes so 
garden. cold and moist that vegetable matter ploughed 
96. Here would be room for a great deal more into It remains.so long without fermenting, as to 
beds, certainly, than can ever be wanted even in wg nearly useless to the succecding crop. lo this 
a gentleman’s garden. But, observe, the room is/!t May be said, that a soil composed properly of 
no evil. Whatever is not used for hot-beds may |sand and clay, would remove the above objections. 
be applied to other purposes. Thisis a sheltered| True: but these two earths have no chemical ac- 
spot; and, it will, by and by be seen, that, even/tion on any thing which comes in contac: with 
if not used for hot-beds at all; such a spot must|them. The different acids formed in the process 
be of great utility. of fermentation are left free in the soil and act 
( a be Continued. ) manifestly to the disadvantage of all vegetables 
‘iene - fit for the consumption of man or ap Water 
ao 2nd a is likewise a very bad conductor of heat, s» much 
DEAR ee sth, 1822, |8% that a soil retaining an undue quantity, be- 


I am directed by the Delegation of the uni- comes cold — Reese. ae re 
ted Agricultural Societies of Va. to request that Dry or Green Vegetable Matter Ploughed 
the six pieces now sent you, may be published into Land. 
in the American Farmer. But few subjects deserve more extensively the 

Respectfully yours’ &c. attention of Farmers than this, particularly in 
EDMUND RUFFIN Sec’y. jthis part of the country, where we are compel- 

To Joun S. SKINNER. led to depend principally on the spontaneous pro- 
PAPERS DIRECTED TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE |duction of the soil for the nourishment of the fu- 

DELEGATION OF THE UNITED AGRICULTURAL |ture crops; and there is no subject treated of, 

SOCIETIES OF VIRGINIA, AT THEIR MEETING |in the books on Agriculture, which I have had an 

HELD IN THE TOWN OF PETERSBURG, ON| opportunity of reading, on which there isa great- 

WEDNESDAY THE 7TH INSTANT. er contrariety of opinion. From the pen of Col. 

No. L. John Taylor, who may be justly considered the 

A Communication from Dr. Wittiam J. Cocke,|father of Agriculture in this state, we find the 
read before the Agricultural Society of Sussex,|foliowing remarks. Arator, pages 8S a d89.No.18. 
on the 14th of May, 1822. ““ Wood and all the vegetables of softer tex- 

Wishing to elicit from others information on|“ ture, are exposed to the effects of putrefaction 
the following subjects, I am induced to offer for|‘‘ and evaporation, in a degree so far below the 
the consideration of the Society the following|‘‘ water, that a complete dressing of atmospheric- 
crude observations on, THE PROPER TEMPERA-|‘‘ al manure conveyed in the vegetable vehicle, 
TURE OF Soits: THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTA-|“ will discover its benefit for years, whilst one 
Ges oF GREEN OR Dry VEGETABLE MatrTerR|“ conveyed in rain will disappear in a few weeks. 
PLOUGHED INTO LAND, AND THE APPLICATION|“ It follows that the nearer the vegetable vehicle 
OF ALL OTHER VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Ma-j“ of manure from the atmosphere, approaches 
NURES. ““to wood, the longer it will last, and that the 

Proper Temperature of Soils. ‘“‘ nearer it approaches to water the shorter it 

As far as my limited researches into the Sci-}** will last. If this principle is sound, a point of 
ence of Agriculture have extended, I have not|‘ great importance to the enclosing system is 
been able to find a single instance in which, the}“ settled: whether it is better to plough in vege- 
proper temperature of Soils has been the parti-|‘ tables in a succulent or dry state? Every ex- 
cular subject of any essay—nor has the subject]‘* periment I have ever made, decides in favour 
excited that degree of attention which in my]* of the latter; and*these decisions correspond 
humble opinion it eminently deserves.—It is uni-|“ with the requisition of our theory.” 
versally agreed, that a portion of heat is essential} ‘The foregoing extract from Arator, conveys, 
to the melioration of all soils, and the growth of 
every vegetable; but what that degree is, has 
not yet been ascertained. 


r two or three cardens.|moderately so, and the third a very bad conduc- 
s under in the natural tor; and their affinities for moisture seem in- 


linings. 











* This flower seems to be reversed when the 
quantity does not exceed 15 or 20 fer-cent. 








very pointedly, the opinion, that the more putre- 
faction and evaporation can be retained in the 
soil, the greater will be the advantage gaineu by 
the application of vegetable matter. 

Just the reverse of this opinion, we find from 
the pen of Judge Peters, as expressed in the se- 
cond volume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society, and the opinion of the ap- 
plication of green vegetable matter and quick 
fermentation strongly inculcated, as the best mode 
for the melioration of the soil. 

In the Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, by 
Sir ‘{umphrey Davy, we find the following obser- 
vations. p. 249. ‘* When green crops are to be 
““employed for enriching a soil they should be 
“ ploughed in, if it be possible, when in flower or 
“at the time the floweris beginning to appear, 
“for it is, at this period, that they contain the 
“‘ largest quantity of soluble matter, and that their 
“leaves are most active in forming nutritive 
“ matter.” 

Again in Sir John Sinclair’s code of Agricul- 
ture, Appendix, page 374, “ When manure is 
deficient, the ploughing in a green crop of peas, 
of Buck-Wheat, &c. has often been resorted to: 
but this practice is not found to answer. Buck- 
Wheat was ploughed in for several years in Lin- 
colnshire as a manure but ultimately given up, as 
doing no good.” 

This sentence is immediately followed by a 
note by the American Editor. “ Very different 
“is the resultof practice in this country. The 
“‘ superior condition of much of the old tillage 
“Jand of Pennsylvania may be fairly attributed 
“‘ to turning in green Crops of Clover and Buck- 
“ Wheat.” 

In the foregoing extracts we find evidence on 
both sides of this important question which leaves 
the farmer, who reads for his improvement, at a 
loss to which side to give credence ; nor can his 
own experience settle the question, until he has 
fairly experimented on every variety of soil that 
comes under his management, without having re- 
ference to the principles heretofore laid down. 

Vegetable matter (other circumstances being 
favourable) will commence fermentation at the 
temperature of 55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer, and the disposition to fermentation in- 
creases with increased temperature until the 
temperature arises to 90 degrees, Sixty-seven 
and a half is the middle of these two extremes ; 
which we will take as the standard degree at 
which fermentation would go on to the greatest 
advantage in the soil. 

Should this and the foregoing propositions be 
true, ‘we may conclude, that whenever the ten- 
perature of the soil rises above the standard (or 
674 degrees) it will be necessary to plough the 
vegetable matter into the land-in that state, (dry,) 
best calculated to resist fermentation, and when- 
ever it falls below the standard temperature, it 
will be best to plough it in, in that state (green) 
which is best calculated to promote fermentation. 
This brings us to the conclusion, that all the 
opinions heretofore quoted are correct as far as 
they were governed by the particular soils and 
circumstances under which they were formed: 
but incorrect in a general point of view, as 2 
standard from which a farmer should draw his 
opinions for the management of his farm. 
In the Spring of 1819, I subjected these opi 
nions to the test of one experiment—on two pic- 
ces of land about equally fertile, but one a warm 
light soil, and the other a close cold adhesive 
soil ; on each of these a quantity of dry vegeta 
bles was put, under circumstances as_ nearly 
equal as I could make them, and they were both 
tended in corn in the same. way. The corn on 
the light land was immediately benefitted and 


{continued to improve throughout the year, whilst 
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that on the other received no apparent benefit,|it is equally our duty and inclination to succumb 


nor has the land of the last been benefitted on a 

ratio half equal to the first. : 

On the affilication of all other Vegetable and 
Animal Manures. 

I will introduce this subject by another quota- 
tion from the pen of Sir H. Davy, p.6, “ There 
“‘ has been no question on which more difference 
“‘ of opinion has existed, than that ef the state 
“jn which manure ought to be ploughed into 
“Jand, whether recent or when it has gone 
“through the process of fermentation, and this 
“question is still a subject of discussion ; but 
«“ whoever will refer to the simplest principles of 
“ chemistry, cannot entertain a doubt on the sub- 
“ject. As soon as dung begins to decompose, it 
“throws off its volatile parts, which are the 
“most valuable and the most efficient—Dung 
“which has fermented, so as to become a mere 
“ soft cohesive mass, has generally lost from one 
“third to one half of its most useful constituent 
“elements: it evidently should be applied as 
“ soon as fermentation begins, that it may exert 
“its full action upon the plant, and lose none of 
“ its nutritive powers.” 

This sentence would have ,been sufficient of 
itself, to point out the proper time at which ma- 
nure, composed of animal and vegetable matter 
should be applied, and no doubt there would 
have been a greater unanimity of opinion on this 
subject, was there not some other circumstance 
affecting it, than its particular state of fermenta- 
tion at the time of its application. This circum- 
stance I conceive to be the temperature of the 
soil, nature’s great laboratory, and it is to this 
we may attribute the great diversity of opinion 
on this otherwise simple subject. But however 
diversified this opinion may be, we can discover 
a beautiful concatenation of idea in the several 
authors on Agriculture. ‘Thus wherever one 
recommends-the use of green vegetable matter, 
he will likewise recommend the use of well rot- 
ted manure, and where one recommends the use 
of dry vegetable matter he will advise undigest- 
ed manure. 

This is extensively shown in the writings of 
Judge Peters, and Col. John Taylor, the first re- 
commending green vegetable matter and well 
rotted manure, with other means of promoting 
decomposition, such as lime, burning, &c. which 
shews that it is necessary to encourage decompo- 
sition on his soil: whilst on the other hand, Col, 
Taylor recommends dry vegetable matter, and 
undigested manure, shewing that the land on 
which he operates has the power of rotting 
whatever is ploughed into it to excess, which 
renders it necessary to make use of such appli- 
cations as are best calculated to resist fermenta- 
tion and evaporation. 


~ The foregoing observations are respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of the Society, 
under the hope that some member more compe- 
tent will improve upon them, by 

WILLIAM J. COCKE. 


——— 0a —— 
IMPROVED SHORT HORN—AND HEREFORDSHIRE 


BREED oF CaTTLE—‘heir relative merits. 

A correspondent has given us to understand 
that he thinks we are giving too much space to 
discussions as to the relative merits of cattle of 
different races—is it so? We desire to conform to 
the general wish ; but we believe that the subject 
of Live Stock and its improvement in this country 
is every day rising into greater importance, and 
that the intrinsic merit of the question, warrants 
our continued attention to it, until it shall have 
been fully developed in all its views—if wrong, 


to the general feelings of our patrons. 

In the last Farmer a letter was inserted from 
a late number of the London Farmer’s Journal 
on the comparative qualities and merits of the 
“Improved Short Horn” and “ Herefordshire” 
cattle—which went to declare and establish a 
preference of the former. A subsequent arrival 
brings that Journal of a later date, and puts into 
our hands a refi/y to the communicaiton just 
refcrred to—It seems but fair to hear both sides: 
audi alteram frartem, is a maxim as sound, if 
not as old, as the principle of Justice it incul- 
cates. Moreover, we have these identical breeds 
now in our country, in the hands of Williams 
and Jacques in Massachussetts—Powell in Penn- 
sylvania—Lloyd in Maryland and Clay in Ken- 
tucky. Their offspring will soon be for sale, and 
itis but fair that before the publick make in- 
vestments of their capital in this way, they 
should be enabled as far as is practicable by in- 
quiry and discussion, to decide correctly. For 
these cattle high prices must and ought to be 
paid, unless their owners are expected to under- 
value the objects of their own enterprise and 
publick spirit. 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 


ON MR. RHODES’S LETTER. 
Lynch Court, near Leominster, 
Oct. 12, 1822. 
SIR, 

1 NEVER remember to have read any thing in 
your Journal that created so much astonishment 
as the letter of Mr. Rhodes, in your last paper. 
From the tenour of that epistle, any one would 
be led to suppose that he was a first-rate judge 
of stock ; that he had travelled many miles 
had given up much time, and bestowed great 
pains in the investigation of the peculiar qualities 
of te two celebrated oreeds, which he wished to 
compare, and above all, that it was his own unbi- 
assed opinion which he gave. Now I challenge 
Mr. Rhodes to deny, that the comments he has 
made on both breeds were furnished by Mr. 
Whitaker, who accompanied him on both tours. 
This deception on the public is what I object to, 
and the only reason that induced me to reply 
to his letter. Mr. Rhodes speaks so decidedly 
in the first person, without ever naming his 
companion, that the public must conclude it was 
his own opinion which he gave. He says“ J 
have a long time had an anxious wish to examine 
the question,” &c. ** I last year made a tour into 
the North, and am now returned from a similar 
journey of Sve hundred miles in Herefordshire,” 
&c. * Nothing short of a fersonal examination,” 
&c. He adds, “If Z have given it (that is, his 
opinion) with impartiality, it will, lhop¢, receive 
candid attention.” I think, Sir, I may venture 
to affirm, that the impression left on the mind of 
any man who reads this letter must be, that he 
had made himself acquainted with the opinion of 
a gentleman, who had turned the powers of his 
highly cultivated mind to the investigation of an 
important question with patience, with zeal, and, 
above all, with impartiality. What must be his 
astonishment on learning, that instead of this be- 
ing the case, he had been reading the opinion 
ef a Yorkshire Farmer, who isa great breed- 
er of Short-horns, and who has a sale of 
Short-horned stock advertised in the same 
aper as this letter appeared in, and to 
which it forms a very pretty puff! If I thought 
it necessary, i could easily shew that the opinion 
given of the Herefords is erroneous, and that all 
the good qualit:es ascribed tot.eShert horns, are 
possessed in a more eminent degree by the Here- 
ford cattle, especiaiiy as to quality of meat ; per- 
haps, the Hereford may aot be so large or so tat 





. 


as a yearling, but ever after he will be superor ; 
and as that Is an age at which no beast is killed, 
I see noadvantage init. Mr. Rhodes says, that 
Herefords do not acquire so great a stature, or 
lay on flesh so fast as the Short-horns. As proof 
is better than assertion, I hereby challenge Mr, 
Rhodes to shew a Short-horned cow, from any 
part of England, against a Hereford out of my 
own stock, that laid abroad last winter, and eat 
nothing but straw till the latter end of February, 
in hopes of getting her to stand to the bull. The 
cows to be slaughtered on the Istof March; the 
heaviest cows to be the winner, for fifty guineas, 
provided the cow shewn by Mr. Rhodes is as old 
as mine (14 years) ; and that the acceptance of this 
challenge is announced to me within one week afe 
ter this letter appears in your Jéurnal ; and that 
the cow has not been more than one year feedings 
There is another point in this gentleman’s letter, 
which is also calculated to make an erroneous im- 
pression. Where he says, beis just returned from 
atourof 500 miles in Herefordshire and the ad- 
joining counties, for the pnrpose of examining the 
cattle of the Herefordshire breed, one is natural- 
ly led to suppose that he passed a considerable 
time in that county ; however, I believe the fact 
to be, that he spent but one day in the investi- 
gation of their merits, with the exception of 
an evening at my house. Mr. Rhodes wrote to 
say, that he and Mr. Whittaker would come 
to me on a certain day ; at the time ap- 
pointed, Mr. R. arrived alone, (Mr. Whittaker 
having made an engagement elsewhere); he 
arrived about dinner time: in the evening we 
walked out about an hour and a half,* during 
which time I shewed him above a hundred beasts. 
Ido not recollect that he touched more, than 
one or two, saying, he knew but little of the 
matter himself, and that he relied entirely on 
the judgment of Mr. Whittaker, in whose com- 
pany he would visit me again, when they would 
notice the different animals more particularly : 
however, I saw him no more, as 1 understood 
they sacrificed the express object of their jour} 
ney to paying a visit of a few days to some friend; 
or relatives of Mr. Whittaker, who happene | 
to be at Cheltenham; in their return from whic ° 
place, they in one day made a very rapid survey of 
several gentlemen’s stocks, which Mr. Rhodes 
seems to think was sufficient to enable him to 
make a “careful examination,” and to decide 
on the comparative merits of these rival breeds. 
With respect to the observations on the peculiar 
properties of the Hereford cattle, I shall make 
but one remark, which I think will be sufficient 
to shew that the hasty view these gentlemen 
took of them could not enable them to decide ac- 
curately. Mr. R.says, at the conclusion of his re 
marks, “Phe hair of all was very short.” I should 
like to know how it could be otherwise in the mid: 
dle of June! I feel satisfied that Mr. Rhodes had 
no intention to impose on the public, and that he 
will readily acknowledge the truth of what I have 
here stated, as I believe him to be too honour- 
able to take any improper advantage, or to make 
any unfair statement intentionally ; and I am 
quite at a loss to conceive how he has been led 
into his om error. I trust he will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in commenting thus freely 
on his letter, but as many others are interested 
in the discussion besides myself, I could not let 
it pass unnoticed, 
I remain, Sir, your humble Serv’t, 
J. R. SMYTHIES. 
—a 0 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 

Bread.—The following important improvement 
in the composition of bread, the essential staff of 
life, deserves the attention of the community — 





It has lately been introduced into a respectable 
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family in this city, and is pronounced superior to 
any other. Whoever makes the experiment, 
will never afterwards use bakers’ bread when 
this kind can be had. Independent of a great 
saving, the bread is spungy, light, and remarka- 
bly sweet. The expense of bakingis nothing to 
those who use cooking stoves. 

Ist. Take equal quantities of mealy potatoes 
and superfine flour. 

2d. Peal and boil the potatoes, using the same 
water to mash them in; which should be done as 
fine as flour. 

‘Sd. Add, (for three common loaves,) a table 
spoon full of fine salt, and sufficient yeast. 

4th.»Mix the bread, and let it rise ; bake it 
about one hour gradually. 

———eee ere 
LARGE CATTLE. 

The New-Haven Register of Saturday men- 
tions, that a few days previously, three oxen 

assed through that city, on their way to New 
Tork, which weighed, according to the patent 
scales of L. Bishop, Esq. as follows, to wit—3080 
—2570—2546. These oxen were raised and fat- 
tened by Col. Chapin, of Springfield, Mass.— 
Those cattle, we are this morning informed, 
have arrived in this city, and wili be exhibited 
a few days, commencing to-morrow, at the build- 
ing in Broadway, near the intersection of Pearl 
street. We are informed that a year or two 
ago Col. Chapin sold a pair of oxen in Boston 
for $1050, neither of which weighed as much as 
the largest of the first mentioned oxen. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the New-\orkers will 
be as liberal as the Bostonians. About ten days 
since, the mate of the largest of these three oxen 
died, and more than 300 pounds of rough tallow 
was taken out of him, exclusive of the kidney 
tallow.—NVew York paper. 

—=DP os 
IMPORTANT INVENTION, 

A gentleman of this state, to whom this coun- 
try is much indebted for his former inventions, 
has lately completed a machine for cutting fur 
from skins, without injury to the Pelt, which has 
heretofore been rendered useless for deather. It is 
also ascertained, that this machine will shear cloth 
much better than any machine now in use. One 
man can cut, with this machine, the fur from 1000 
skins per day, or shear 2500 yards of cloth— 
whereas the cutting of the fur from 50 skins or 
shearing 150 yards of cloth, is considered a day’s 
work, by the present mode of cutting and shearing. 
Thus there is a saving of 19-20ths of the labour 
—the fur cut by this machine, is pronounced, by 
good judges, to be better than that cut in the 
usual way. Considering the great saving of skins, 
(particularly the seal,) and labour, we must pro- 
nounce it one of the most important inventions 
which has honored our country. 

Boston Palladium. 


—_ 

Power of the Horse-—The couriers of Russia 
travel from Petersburgh to Tobolsk, a distance 
of 19 deg. 26 min. in twelve days. Their rate 
of travelling is of course about one hundred 
miles a day. What, in equestrian phrase, is 
called a great mover, will, without pressing, trot 
640 yards in eighty seconds. 

New England Farmer. 


Feeding Cows with Cabbages—When cab- 
bages are given to milch cows, the decayed and 
musty leaves must be taken off, or they will im- 
part a bad taste to the milk and butter.—Jé. 


Varnish for Iron or Steel —The Nantucket In- 
quirer states that “A permanent varnish is ob- 
tained by rubbing iron in a state nearly red hot, 
with the horny hoofs of cattle, which are pre- 


| 





viously dipped in a small portion of oil ; this 
process. is asserted to afford the best defence 
from the destructive influence of air and humi- 
dity —Jbid. 
a 
FROM THE LONDON FARMER’S JOURNAL. 
ON PREPARING SEED WHEAT. 
Close House, County of Durham, 
Sefrt. 29, 1822. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform your agricultural readers, that 
{ have a second time tried an experiment in pre- 
paring wheat for seed, and now wish that the re- 
sult may, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, be generally known, as it has been attend- 
ed with considerable benefit. Instead of stale 
urine, I used whale oil, and afterwards dredged 
it well (asusual) with slacked lime: three gallons 
is quite sufficient for a quarter, and may be laid on 
best from the gardener’s watering pan. ‘The seed 
ought to be well stirred both before and after 
liming. The expense is trifling, and Iam certain 
will be attended with the most beneficial results. 
The seed is enriched thereby, and nourished, 
and that too in a more certain way than by ma- 
nure, and at the same time less expensive. The 
ear is stouter (as may be found on comparison,) 
the crop more abundant, and every way superior. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH FAIRBURN. 
—— 6 ea 
A FILLY SUCKLED BY HER GRAND-DAM 

EIGHT YEARS AFTER HAVING HAD 

HER LAST FOAL. 

Pleasant Plains, near gy raed 
August 24th, 1821. 
J.S. Sktnver, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—I have taken the liberty to inform 
you of a remarkable circumstance, which hap- 
pened at my Farm, near Annapolis. On the 30th 
of April, I had a fine promising Filly foaled, seven 
weeks after, the mother died; I then thought best 
to put the filly in a small lot, with the intention 


some, I put a horse in with her tobe company ; 
having use for the Horse, I took him out, and 
then put a Mare in his place ; in the course of 
two days, my servant came to me, and said, that 
the Mare had milk, and the Filly had been suck- 
ing. I went immediately with him to the lat, 
and to convince myself of the fact, I made him 
milk her before I left him, as I was a little 
doubtful of his word. The Mare is now raising 
the Filly and gives a quantity of milk. 
To the best of my knowledge, it has been eight 
years ago since she had a foal, and the last one 
was the mother of the Filly which she is now 
raising. If you think proper to give the above a 
place in your paper, for the benefit of farmers 
and those that are inclined to raise their own 
Horses, you will much oblige 
Your Respectful, 
Humble Servant, ; 
JOHN A. GRAMMER. 
— ee — —_ 
DOMESTIC LOVE. 

Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls, 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwellingis in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 
With hum of bees around, and frem the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along thro’ banks with harebells dyed ; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 
When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 
doth fling. 


O ' love of loves !—to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 


4 





to raise her by hand, but finding her rather lone-, 


And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 

Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit ! I’ve built a shrine ; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy 
plume ! d 
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PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 873—Wharf, do. 6 124—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 38—Red do., $1 27 to1 30— 
Rye, 70 to 72 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 37} cents— Beef, live cattle, 5 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per Ib. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts——Pork $4 50 
to 5 50per clb.6 to 8 cts. per lb,—Mautton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Clover seed, $9 to 10— 
Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No, 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, $1 25—Geese, 28 to 374 cts— 
Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton— 
Hay, $17. é 

Maryland Suvacco—of the fine qualities, none 
in the market—Good Patuxent, $6 to 8, scarce 
—Inferior, $2 to 5, plenty and dull—seconds, $1 
25 to 5—Very little doing inthe market. 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

j-7- Complete sets of the first, second and third 

vols. of the * Am RICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 

rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 

‘sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 

in Sheets :— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pai- 
ladelphia. 

\W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

iE. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

(JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, M. C. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 

J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 


OHIO LAND AGENCN. 
LOOMIS & METCALF, 


ATTORNIES && COUNSELLORS AT LAV, 

Will transact Land Agency Business, in the 
north part of the state, particularly in Stark, Co- 
lumbiana, Tuscarawas and Wayne counties; as 

urchasing from individuals, or at the public 

and Offices ; selling, conveying, paying over 
taxes, or giving information relative to lands, 
delinquent for taxes, and advertised by county 
auditors for sale, &c. They will regularly at- 
tend the courts in the abovementioned counties, 
and punctually discharge any professional busi- 
ness that may be committed to their care. 

Communications addressed to them (post paid) 
will receive early attention. 

Canton, Stark county, Ohio, Nov. 1822. 
—E—————_—_————— EEE 
Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for Joun 

S.SKinNER, Editor, by Josepx Rostnson, at the 

North West corner of Market and Belvicere- 

streets, Baltimore ; where every descriftion 9 

Book and Job printing is executed with neatness 

and deshatch—Orders from a distance for Print ' 

ing or Binding, with proper directions, prompt- 























Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s Even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s 
knee ; 


ly attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Ba! 
timore, 
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No. 41.—VoL. 4. 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER ; 


Or a Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Fencing 
and Laying-Out of Gardens; on the making 
and Managing of Hot Beds and Green-Hous- 
es; and on the Profiagation and Cultivation 

the several sorts of Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits and Flowers. 
(Continued from page 304.) 


CHAPTER II. Conrinvep. 


ON THE MAKING AND MANAGING 
GREEN-HOUSES, 


97. My object is not totreat of any thing very 
expensive or very curious. There are persons, 
whose taste greatly differs from mine in regard to 
shrubs and flowers; and I by no means pretend 
to say that mine is the best. But, I can treat of 
nothing that I do not understand, that is to say, 
of nothing with regard to which] have not had 
experience. My study, as to gardening, has 
always been directed towards things that please 
the senses: in vegetables, things that please the 
falate, and that, to use the common saying, are 
good to eat: in shrubs and flowers, things that 
delight the sight or the smell. Mere botanical 
curiosities, as they are called, I never took de- 
light in. If the merit of a plant ora flower is 
not to be discovered without close and somewhat 
painful examination, it has always appeared to 
me not worth the looking for. There is, in fact, 
nothing more curious in one plant, or flower, than 
in another. They are all equally curious ; they 
are equally objects of wonder. There is more 
of rareness, in England, in the Indian Corn than 
in the Cowslip; ut here, the Cowslip would 
have the merit of rareness. The ice-plant, the 
egg plant, and many others, have oddity to re- 
commend them ; but, after all, oddity is but a 
poor recommendation. What are thousands of 
these when compared to a single rose bush in 
bloom ! 


98. YT am rather anticipating here; but, I 
wished to explain why I do not recommend any 
very great pains in the affair of a green-house. 
The plants to keep in such a place I will talk of 
hereafter. At present I am to speak of the 
making and the managing of such a place. 


99. A green-house is for the purpose of ha- 
ving plants and flowers flourishing, or at least, in 
verdure and in bloom in winter. The best place 
for a green-house, is, near the dwelling house, 
and, it should be actually joined to the dwelling 
house, one of the rooms of which should have 
windows looking into the green-house, which lat- 
ter, however, must face the South. When the 
thing can be thus contrived, itis very pretty. 
It renders a long winter shorter in appearance ; 
and, in such cases, appearances are realities. A 
door, opening from a parlour into a green-house, 
makes the thing very pleasant; and especially 
in a country like America, where, for six months, 
every thing like verdure is completely absent 
from the fields and gardens. And, if the ex- 
pense be but small, such a pleasure may, surely, 
be afforded to the females of a family, though, to 
afford it, may demand some deduction in the ex- 
penditure for the dott/e, in the pleasuresof which 
(if, alas! pleasures they be!) the amiable ladies 
of this country do not partake. 

+ 100. Thope, that no man, who has the means 
to provide such pleasures for his wife, or daugh 
ters, will talk to me about the uselesences of a 
green-house. Of what use then is fine linen, 
when coarse is cheaper and will last longer! Of 
what wse is beauty in a horse, a house, or in any 
thing else? Of what use are sporting dogs and 
guns? The use of these things, is, that they 
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than it would be without them. And, why not, 
on the same principle, calla green-bouse useful ? 
Of what use is money, that thing which every 
one seeks to possess? Of what use indeed, but 
to be expended on things, which tend to make 
life easy and pleasant? ‘Therefore, a green- 
house comes fairly within the scope of useful- 
ness ; for, from it the females of a family would 
receive constant amusement and delight, during 
a season when they are cut off from almost all 
other recreation. 

101. Let me not, however, in using these ar- 
guments, be supposed to doubt of the disposition 
of American husbands to gratify their wives in 
this respect ; for, many and striking as are the 
traits, that distinguish the American character, 
none is so striking, and none exalts it so much, 
as the respect and deference of the male towards 
the female sex. They talk to us about French 
noliteness ; and we hear enough of the senti- 
mental trash of romances, where Princes and 
Nobles arethe heroes. But, in no part of this 
whole world are the women so kindly and so res- 
pectfully treated by the men as in America. 
Here women, in no state of life, are treated badly 
or churlishly. To insure indulgence, assistance, 
forbearance, from every man, and under any 
circumstances, it is sufficient that the party is a 
woman, It, this respect no country on earth will 
bear a comparison with America. This is, too, 
the natural bent of the human heart when un- 
corrupted by vicious courses and underhanded 
by penury. For, count our real pleasures; count 
the things that delight usthrough life ; and you 
will find, that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
are derived from women. To be the object of 
no woman’s care or good wishes is a sentence 
the most severe that can be pronounced upon 
man. 

102. As tothe erection of a green-house, car- 
penters and glaziers are never wanted, and, where 
Locust wood, for the sills, is every where to be 
had, and glass with scarcely any tax, how ele- 
gant, how cheap, and how durable, may such a 
thing as a green-house be! 

103. In America there must be Aeat ; but, how 
easily will any of the ingenious men in this coun- 
try find the means of furnishing the necessary 
heat with hardly any expense or trouble' In most 
cases the warmth might go from the parlour fire 
place; for, all that is wanted is completety to keept 
out frost. There is, here, no want of Sun even 
in the coldest weather; and, if the green-house 
we eon the astern side of the dwelling-house, 
the cold would not be any great annoyance. 
But, at any rate, the heat necessary to keep out 
frost might easily be obtained. A Zhermometer 
should be kept in the green-house. The heat 
should be about sixty degrees in the day time, 
and forty-five in the night. 

104. In England they need very little fire in 
their green-houses, except invery cold weather, 
which, indeed, they seldom have. Their great 
want is that of eum; for, nothing will do well 
without sun; and America has plenty of this 
-ven in the coldest weather. So that, if the frost 
were effectually kept out, that alone would give 
beautiful plants in winter. By an additional 
heat, a growth anda bloom would be constantly 
kept up; and agreen-house might be made one 
of the most beautiful and most pleasant things in 
the world. 

105. Of the different plants suitable for a 
green-house, and of the particular treatment ot 
each, I shall speak under the head of FLowERrs ; 
and shail, in this place, only add some directions 
as to menagement, which are applicable to the 
whole assemblage. 

106. Airis the main thing, after the keeping 
out of the frost. Air is given by pushing up, or 





Sve fileasure ; that they render life pleasanter 


arawing down, the Lights, which form the tof: 


or roof of the green-house. Always give air 
when there is no fear of frost. Give heat and 
air at the same time, if the weather be not mild 
enough to dispense with the heat. For without 
air, the plants will become sickly. They have 
lungs as well as we; and, though they may Jive, 
for a while, without air, they will be an eye-sore 
instead of a delight to the beholder. Ifthe sides 
and front, as well as the tof: of the green-house, 
be of glass, (which is best,) then air may be gi- 
ven there, instead of giving it by pushing up, 
or pulling down, the lights at fof. 

107. The plants, of whatever sort or. size, 
must be in whatthe English call fots, and what 
the Americans call jars, Perhaps I may as well 
speak, once for all, about the shape and size, and 
manner of planting in, these pots. The shape is 
generally well known ; but, the pots ought never 
to be glazed. Plain earthen pots are best as well 
ascheapest. ‘here must be a hole in the middle 
of the bottom of every pot, or no plant will dive 
in it for any considerable length of time, and will 
never grow in it at all. This hole should be in 
proportion to the size of the pot; and the pots 
may be from 4 inches to 18 inches over at top, 
and from 4 inches to 18 inches deep; being one 
third less across at bottom than atthe top. The 
smallest hole ought to be of the size of half a 
dollar, 


lish call @ fan, for the pot to stand in, which 
should be about 2 inches deep, and as wide over 
as the tof: of the pot, and, of course, a third 
part wider than the bottom ofthe pot. This pan 
should be made of the same materials with the 
pot itself. 

109. I have, in paragraph 21, mentioned, in- 
cidentally, wooden boxes, as things wherein to 
place plants; but, I must here caution the reader 
against the practice, wherever it can be avoided, 
especially for small plants. We see plants, thus 
cultivated, placed on window sills; and they 
sometimes grow there pretty well. Orange Trees, 
Large Myrtles, and other large exoticsare planted 
in tubs. There would be great difficulty in get- 
ting earthen things of sufficient dimensions for 
these purposes; besides the constant danger of 
breaking. But, I am quite satisfied, that where 
earthenware can be got and used, it is greatly 
preferable to wood; and this opinion is founded 
on actual experience. In my hot-bed of 1819, I 
sowed several sorts of seeds in dittle wooden boxes. 
[ had no pots at hand, and to getthem from New- 
York required more time than I was willing to 
spare. ‘lhe seeds all came uf; but, by the time 
that they were an inch ortwo high, they rotted 
at the stem, and fell down. There were not less 
than twenty sorts of seeds; some of culinary ve- 
getables, some of field plants, and some of forest- 
trees. They all died. In one box there were 
plantec some geranium-cuttings. ‘They came 
out into bud and leaf; but died soon afterwards. 
I had soon afterwards got some jots. I repeated 
my sowing and planting ; all the seeds and plants 
grew and flourished. And, let it be observed, 
that the boxes stood in the same bed, where cab- 
bages and cauliflowers were sown without either 
pots er boxes; and that the plants of these grew, 
and flourished exceedingly. The cause of the 
plants rotting in the boxes was this; though there 
were several holes at the bottom of each box, and 
though these were properly covered with oyster- 
shells, the wood itse/f, sides as well as bottom, 
imbibed and retained too long, part of the water 
poured on the top, and, as the boxes were plunged 
into the earth of the bed, they imbibed moisture 
from the watering of the bed also, There was 
constantly stagnant and sour water near the roots 
of the plants, andthis killedthem. These boxes 





were of deal. If tubs,or boxes must be resorted 
to, they ought to be of Locus/, or some other 


108. Besides the fot, there is what the Eng-. 
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hard and close wood. Locust is best, because 
imperishable. See paragraph, 16. : 

110. Some care is necessary in sowing and 
planting in pots. The mould should be good, 
and made very fine. The first thing is to put an 
oyster shell, or piece of broken earthen ware, in- 
to the pot, to cover the hole at the bottom; and the 
hollow part of the shell, or other thing, should 
be downwards. The use of this is, to keep the 
hole ofen, that the water may find its way out of 
the pot, and not lie stagnant at the bottom, where 
it would become sour and injure, if not kill, the 
plant. The earth, if there were no shell, would 
fill up the hole, and, would, intime, become solid, 
and thus prevent the water from gettingout. ‘The 
shell, or broken earthen ware, keeps the earth 
hollow, and the water creeps under the edges of 
it, and thus escapes into the pan, whence it eva- 
porates. In fields, we always desire an ofien 
under-soH ; and; in a rainy season, you will see 
the crops stunted and looking yellow, where there 
is a bottom of c/ay, while, at the very same time, 
a bottom of sand, gravel, lime stone, or other 
ofien matter, exhibits them green and flourishing. 
It is upon this principle, founded on experience, 
that holes have been made in the bottom of 
flower-pots. The uses of pans are, first, to pre- 
vent the water from running about the places 
where pots are placed ; and next tohold the water 
up toa level with the roots, in /ot situations, a 
little longer than it would otherwise remain up 
tothat level. See paragraph 21. 


111. Asto the mere operation of sowing, or 


planting, things in pots, though a simple opera- 
tion enough, some little attention to method is 
necessary. Your mould always ought to be fie, 
and even sifted, if convenient ; for, when the 
quantity isto be reckoned by ga//ons, the la- 
bourcannot be great; and, the desire to possess 
green-house plants necessarily implies pleasure, 


rather than pain, in employing the means to ob- 
tainthem. In order to make myself clearly un- 
derstood, I shall suppose an instance of+¢ sowing 
‘and one of flanting. 


112. Suppose you have the seeds of Stocks to 
sow. Putearth into the pot enough to fill it to 
within an inch of the top, and make the top 
of the earth bad smooth. ‘Then scatter your 
seeds upon it, and not toothickly. Then crumble 
‘some earth over the seeds to the depth of about 
half an inch. Make the top very smooth again. 
Then take the pot in your two hands, and give five 
or six gentle taps with the bottom of the pot ufon 
the ground, or upon a block, or some solid thing. 
This settles the earth down; and it needs no press- 
ing atthe top, nor any other thing done to it. 
After this settling, the top of the earth should be 
about an inch /ower than the top of the pot; else 
-you could not,’ when necessary, give water; for 
the water would run off, there being no place to 
hold it. 


113. Suppose you have a Geranium to plant, 
which has been raised from a cutting, and the root 
of which cannot be very large. Put some earth 
in the pot. Hold the root of plant upon it to see 
that it will be of the right depth, if its root stand 
‘on that earth. ‘Then, when you have got the 
earth to the right height, hold the plant with one 
hand, and fill up the pot, round the plant, with 
‘the other. Then, tap the bottam of the pot on 
some solid thing, as before mentioned, leaving the 
earth, as before, an inch /ower than the top of 
the pot. Put the pot in the pan; and, in this, 
case, water the plants moderately; for, observe, 
that a plant in a pot has not an under-soil and 
dews and a massof fermenting earth to supply 
it with moisture, as a plant in the open air has. 
Yet, even in the case of pots, it is best, unless 
the plant be of avery juicy nature, to suffer the 
greund to get dry at tof: before you water; be- 
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cause, water falling upon freshly-moved earth, 
always makes it bake hard at top, which is ve- 
ry injurious to every kind of plant. 

114. These two instances will suffice for the 
operation of sowing and planting in pots; for, 
though some seeds and some plants will be larger, 
or smaller, than those here mentioned, the princi- 
ple is the same, and the difference in minute par- 
ticulars will point itself out. If, for instance, 
you have stocks, or other little things, to trans- 
plant into pots, you will nearly fillthe pot with 
earth, and then make holes with a little stick, 
or with a finger, to put in the roots; and then 
proceed as before, and settle down the earth. 
Such little things, being nearly all juice, will re- 
quire water directly, and shading for a day or 
two. But, about these matters I shall say more 
by-and-by, when I come to the cu/tivation of the 
several sorts ot plants and flowers. 

115. ‘The benches of the green-house remain 
to oe spoken of. They should rise one above 
another, like the steps of a stairs, that the whole 
of the plants may share in the benefit bestowed 
by the sun; but, there may be some on the 
ground, or floor; and, indeed, the precise ar- 
rangement must be left to the taste of the owner. 
‘The arrangement ought, however, to be such as 
to make it convenient to get at every pot; not 
only for the purpose of watering, but for that of 
picking off the dead, or dying leaves ; for that of 
stirring the earth frequently round the stems of 
the plants; and for that of sweeping, and even 
washing, the benches and the floor. For, let it 
be observed, that besides the neatness of keep- 
ing, due to so choice and elegant a matter as a 
green-house, Cleanliness is greatly conducive to 
the health of plants in a confined situation, In 
short, it is deauty that is here sought; and, can 
there be beauty without cleanliness ? 

116. Inthe month of June (Long Island, ob- 
serve) the plants come out of this their winter 
abode. How they are then to be disposed of 
will be treated of hereafter, under the head of 
flowers ; where it will be seen, that the green- 
house, besides being a most charming object in 
winter, when all without is dreariness, is the best 
security for giving you a beautiful garden in 
summer ; and that without a green-house, or, at 
least, a hot-bed, it is quite impossivle to have in 
perfection, either in America or in England, 
certain plants and flowers, some of which are 
the very greatest beauties of the beautiful family 
of Flora, 

117. Nor must we forget some things, with 
regard to which a green-house would be of great 
use, eves according to the most vulgar notions 
of utility. All sorts of Herds might be potted, 
and kept green and growing inthe green-house 
during the winter. Some Herbs dry well; Dut, 
none of them are quite so good as when green ; 
and, as to Parsley, which is wanted almost 
every day intheyear, it loses all its virtue in 
the drying, smell and all. Six large pots of 
parsley, the plants taken out of the ground and 
put in pots in September, anu put into the green- 
house in November, wiil supply a large family 
well; and this is no trifling ching, when, for 
love or money, a sprig of parsley-is not to be got 
for months. A Sage tree, a tree of Rue, one of 
Rosemary, one of Lavender, a root of Hyssop, 
Thyme, Penny-royal, some Mint, and, indeed, 
of every pot and mediciaal Herb, that is usually 
grown in the garden, would be useful, as well as 
pleasant to the eye, during winter. 

118. Even when the plants are out of the 
green-house, the latter is of use. An excellent 
place for the drying of cherries, apples, pears, 
qguinces, peaches and other fruits; and also for 
the drying of yeast-cakes, one of the most useful 





articles that sensible and provident honse-wives 
ever invented. 


. 

119. Allthis workof drying can, indeed, be 
performed by the help of the fine hot sun, in the 
ofien air; but then, wet days come; and, some- 
times they being compelled to take the things into 
the house, to place them ina confined space, and 
in the shade, at best, and away from strong light, 
greatly injures, and, sometimes, spoils, them; 
and, at any rate, they must always be taken in 
at night and put out again in the day time. All 
these are impediments; and all these impediments 
would be,. at once, removed by having a green- 
house. Once the articles were placed properly 
in that, the process of drying would be completed 
without more trouble, and in about half the time 
required to obtain even animperfect operation in 
the open air. 

120. For these purposes, too, only on a smaller 
scale, a hot-bed frame, when done with for rais- 
ing plants for the year, would be useful. The 
frame and lights might be placed upon doards, 
and the fruits, or cakes, put upon these boards. 
Being shut in, neither rains nor dews could affect 
them. They would be dried quicker, more effec 
tually, and with a tenth part of the trouble that 
attends the drying in the open air. 

121. Thus, then, I think, that there is use, 
evenin the vulgar sense of the word, as well as 
ornament, in a geeen-house. But, I must con- 
fess, that its value in my eyes, consists in its 
moral effects. It isa source of pleasure to the 
Mistress of the mansion; to her, who has so 
strong a claim to attention and indulgence. I 
will nut praise pursuirs like these, with Lorp 
Bacon, because, *‘ God Almighty first f/anted a 
garden ;” nor with CowLey, because “a garden 
is like Heaven ;”? nor with ADDISON, because “a 
garden was the habitation of our first parents 
before the fall ;” all which is rather far-fetched, 
and puts onein mind of the grave dispute between 
the Gardeners and 7Zailors,asto the antiquity of 
their respective callings; the former contending 
that the flanting of the garden took place dvfore 
the sewing of the fig-leaves together; and, the 
latter contending, that there was no gardening at 
all, till Adam was expelled and compelled to 
work ; but, that the sewing was a real and bona 
fide act of tailoring. This is vulgar work to be 
sure ; it is grovelling ; but, who can blame such 
persons, when they have Lorn Bacon to furnish 
them with a precedent ? 

122. 1 like, a great deal better than these 
writers, Sik WiILL1Am, who so ardently and yet 
so rationally and unaffectedly praises the pursuits 
of gardening, in which he delighted from his 
youth to his old age. But, I look still further, 
asto effects. There must be amusements in every 
family. Children observe and follow their pa- 
rents in almost every thing. Mow much better, 
during a long and dreary winter, for daughters, 
and even sons, to assist, or attend, their imother 
in a green-house, than to be seated with her at 
cards, or at any other amusement that can be 
conceived! How much more innocent, more 
pleasant, more free from temptation to evil, 
this amusement than any other! How much 
more instructive too! “Bend the twig when 
young:” but, here, there needs no force; nay, 
not even persuasion, The thing is so pleasant 
in itself; it so naturally meets the wishes ; that 
the taste is fixed at once, and it remains, to 
the exclusion of cards and dice, to the end of 
life. 

123. This is, with me, far more thar sufficient 
to outweigh even a plausible objection on the 
score of expense. Such husbands and fathers as 
are accessible by arguments like these, will need 
nothing more to induce them to yield to my re- 
commendation: with such as are not, no argu- 
ments within the reach of my capacity would be 





of any avail. 
( To be Continued. ) 
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HOP.--HUMULUS. 

Introductory toa more particular treatise on th. 
culture of the Hop, we now lay before the reader 
an extract in regard to that valuable plant, from 
Philips’ “* History of cultivated Vegetables”—a 
very interesting work, from which we shall oc- 
casionally make selections. Our patrons are re- 
commended to put such articles in the way of 
their children. With the Natural History, as well 
as the Botanical, Medical, Edible, and Chemical 

valities of Trees and Plants, and their relation 
tothe Arts, Science, and Commerce, every Far- 
mer’s son and daughter ought to be familiar. 
Edit. Am. Far. 


HOP.—HUMULUS. 
Natural order, Scabride. A genus of the Diecia 
Pentandria class. 


“‘ Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 
Ascending spiral, ranged in meet array.” 
Puiuips’ Cider. 


The generic name of this plant is derived from 
humus, moist earth or ground, because the plant 
thrives best in such soil, but this word is of mo- 
dern origin, as in the Greek word £piev and 
Bpvovie Bryonia, Bryony, from the form of the 
leaves and running of the branches, which some- 
what resemble this latter plant. It seems to have 
been unknown to the ancient Greeks, as it is un- 
noticed by their authors; and Pliny is the first 
of the Romans who makes mention of this plant. 
He calls it Lufulus Salictarius, as is supposed, 
from its climbing upon sallows and other trees.— 
This author informs us, that the ancients made 
no use of the flowers, excepting to ornament 
their gardens; but that the Romans in his time 
ate the young top asa vegetable, which are, says 
he, more palatable than nutricious. 

Lobel called this plant Vitis Seftentrionalium, 
the Vine of the northern regions, because we 
put hops in our malt drink. 

The hop, of which there is but one species dis- 
covered, is an indigenous plant of this country, 
although it is generally stated to have been first 
brought to this kingdom from the Netherlands, 
in the year 1524. It is probable that the Dutch 

rdeners, who came to England in the reign of 

enry the Eighth, might have brought over 
some hop-plants, with other roots and seeds, and 
that we availed ourselves of their manner of cul- 
tivating this bitter herb. From them, it ap- 

ears, we also derived the name, which, in 

igh Dutch, is Hofiffen; and Hofifie, Hofi, and 
Hopcruyt in Dutch. 

The first English treatise written expressly on 
the culture of hops, was by Reynolde Scot, print- 
ed in 1574, in 63 pages, black letter, entitled, “ A 
perfite platforme of a Hoppe Garden.” He com- 

lains that “‘ the Flemmings envie our practice 

erin, who altogither tende their owne profite, 
seeking to impownde us in the ignorance of our 
commedities, to cramme us with the wares and 
fruites of their countrie, and doe anye thing that 
myght put impediment to this purpose, dazeling 
us with the discommendation of our soyle, ob- 
scuring und falsifying the order of this mysterie, 
sending us into Flaunders as farre as Poppering, 
for that which we may finde at home in our own 
banksides.” 

Gerard, who wrote on this plant in 1596, says, 
“Tt ioyeth in a fat and fruitful ground: it pros- 
pease the better by manuring. The flowers of 

Ops are gathered in August and September, and 
reserued to be vsed in beere. ‘The manifold vir- 
tues in hops do manifestly argue the holsom- 
nesse of beere above ale ; for the hops rather 
make it phisicall drinke to keepe the body in 
health, than an ordinary drinke for the quenching 
of our thirst.”” He adds, “‘ The flowers are vsed to 


season beere or ale with, and overmany do cause 
bitterness thereof, and are ill for the head. The 
flowers make bread light, and the lumpe to be 
sooner and easilier leuened, if the meal be tem- 
pered with liquor, wherein they haue beene 
boiled. The buds or first sprouts which come 
foorth inthe spring, are vsed to be eaten in sal- 
lads, yet they are more toothsome than nourish- 
ing.” 
The earliest writer who speaks fully en this 
plant, is D. Rembert Dodoens, professor at Ley- 
den, and physician to Charles the Fifth, who, 
when he had resigned his Imperial honours, en- 
deavoured to quiet his mind by cultivating his 
garden, in the monastery of St. Juste, on the bor- 
der's ef Castile. Dodoens’ Herbal mentions the two 
arieties of hops; ‘‘ the wild hedge hop, and the 
manured, the bells or bunches (flowers) of which, 
when ripe, have a very strong smell, and are col- 
lected by the brewers of ale and beer, who keep 
them together, to give a good relish and pleasant 
taste to their drink. The cultivated hop, he 
says, is planted in gardens and places fit for the 
purpose, where it windeth itself about poles ; the 
wild hop groweth in fields, and in herb gar- 
dens, as its tender shoots, before they produce 
leaves, are eaten in salads, and are a good and 
wholesome meat. This physician says, ‘the de- 
coction of hops, when drunk, opens the stop- 
pings of the liver, the spleen or milt, and purg 
eth the blood from alli corrupt humours, prin- 
cipally by urine; it is therefore good for those 
of gross scorbutic habits.” He adds, “ that the 
young shoots, eaten as salad in the month of 
March, have the same virtues, and that the juice 
of hops is a great purifier of the blood.” 

Haller, from Isidorus, says, that the first ex- 
experiment of putting hops into beer, was made 
in Italy. It does not appear that they were used 
by the English, in the composition of malt li 
quor, until after Henry the Eighth’s expedition 
against Tournay, about the year 1524. We 
therefore conclude, that the art was learnt during 
the enterprize. In the following reign, hops are 
first mentioned in our statute books, viz. in the year 
1552 (5 and 6 Edward the Sixth, cap. 5.), and 
by an Act of Parliament of 1603, the Rest year of 
James the First (cap. 18), it appears that hops 
were then produced in considerable quantity in 
England. But this vegetable-bitter has been 
subject to caprice, as well as other plants; for, 
an opinion prevailing that hops possessed dele- 
terious qualities, the City of London petitioned 
Parliament, to prevent their being put into beer.* 
The use of them was, therefore, forbidden by 
an Act of Parliament, in the reign of James the 
First. This act was little attended to, and, ne- 
ver having been repealed, is strongly contrasted 
by the Act 9 Anne, cap. 12, which inflicts a pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds on all brewers who shall 
use any other bitterthan that of hopsintheir malt 
liquors ; and to prevent their being adulterated by 
giving them scent or colour by drugs, an Act 
was passed in the 6th of George the Third, 
which makes it a forfeiture of five pounds per 
hundred weight to use this deception; and by the 
same act, the maliciously cutting hop-bines, 
growing on poles in any plantation, is made felo- 
ny, without benefit of clergy. 

The hop is the only native plant that is under 
the control of the Excise. By 9 Anne, cap. 12, 





* Walter Blith says, in the third edition of “* En- 
glish Improver Improved” (1653), “ dt is not 
muny years since the famous city of London pe- 
titioned the Parliament of England against two 
anusancies, and these were Newcastle coals, in 
regard of their stench, Sc. and hops, in regard 
they would spoil the taste of drink, and endanger 
the freofrle,”’ ' 





a duty of one penny per pound was laid upon all 
hops growing in Great Britain, and made fit for 
use ; and all hop-grounds were required to be en- 
tered, on pain of forty shillings per acre. In the 
same act an additional duty of three-pence per 
pound, was laid on all hops imported, over and 
above other duties; and hops landed before en- 
try and payment of duty, or without warrant for 
landing, are, by that act, to be forfeited and 
burnt; the ship also to be confiscated, and the 
person concerned in.importing or landing, to for- 
feit five pounds a hundred weight. 

Hartlib, in his Complete Husbandman, (1659,) 
says, “that in Queen Elizabeth’s time we had 
hopps from the Low Countries, and that the 
Frenchman, who writes the Treasure Politick, 
saith, that it’s one of the great deficiencies of 
England, that hopps will not grow, whereas now 
it is known that they are the best in the world.” 
However, we find that they were imported oc- 
casionally, as late as the year 1695 ; for 510 cwt. 
were then brought from Flanders and*Holland.* 

Coles notices, in his Paradise of Plants, (1657,) 
“ That hops grow in great plenty in Kent and 
Essex, where there be men of good worth, whose 
estates consist in hop-grounds.” Lord Bacon 
says, ** The planting of hop-yards is profitable 
for the planters, and consequently for the king- 
dom.” Mortimer observes, that in Kent they 
plant their hop-gardens with apple-trees and 
cherry-trees between. 

The grower of hops is obliged to keep seales 
and weights for the use of the Excise ; and to re- 
move them before being weighed, subjects him 
to severe penalties : they must also be packed in 
bags called pockets, and the weight, with the 
planter’s name and abode, marked on them, with 
the date of the year in which the hops were 
grown : to alter or obliterate this mark, subjects 
the offender to a fine of ten pounds: by applica- 
tion to the Excise, they are allowed to be packed 
in casks under the same regulation. 

The cultivation of hops in this country is near- 
ly confined to the southern counties, of which 
Kent is the principal ; although the hops of 
Farmham in Surrey, bring the highest price in 
the market, and next to them the Sussex 
hops are generally esteemed ; the former owe 
their superiority solely to the excellent mode of 
picking, and not to any physical advantages.— 
The Worcester hops are the mildest, and pos- 
sess the peculiar property of bringing beer to 
maturity before any other. 

Hops seem the most uncertain and precarious’ 
crop on which the husbandman bestows his la- 
bour. The expense of planting and’ manuring, 
added to that of the poles, the gathering, and 
drying, is so considerable, that the planter is 
only repaid by those occasionally abundant crops 
which favourable seasons produce. An extraordi- 
narily good crop returns tothe planter about 1002. 
per acre, of which must be deducted on the aver- 
age 50/. per acre for expense ; but when the un- 
certainty of a crop, andthe many combinations 
that are required to produce so good a one, are 
considered, it seldoms happens that the hope 
planter is richer than his neighbour, notwith- 
standing these brilliant returns, that too often 
delude the unwary and unthinking speculator. 
The plants are often injured by the frost in the 
spring, andthey are also subject to various other 
casualties. A kind of mildew or blight, produc- 
ing flies, frequently destroys the fairest promise 
of this plant, and from the height of the poles 
and the sail they carry, a high wind occasions 
great havock in the hop-gardens. We are not 
aware of the experiment having been made of 
keeping them closer to the ground in the man- 
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ner of a vineyard, or by espaliers ; but by some 
observations which the author has made on a few’! 

lants, which he cultivated for ornament, the 
eaere were found larger and more abundant on 
the vines that were trained horizontally, than on 
those which climbed toa greater height; and we 
notice, that in all other fruits those nearest the 
earth ripen the first, and the hop can obtain no 
more sun at twenty feet from the ground than it 
would at six feet. Ifthe poles were placed slop- 
ing, with horizontal and perpendicular props, the 
vine could still extend itself without being so 
subject to tempest. Theposition of these ranges 
of trellis poles could be so fixed as to admit the 
sun and air more freely ; the tying and gathering 
would be more easily accomplished ; and it isa 
curious circumstance in the natural history of 
this plant, that the vine always takes one di- 
rection in winding itself round its pole, regular- 
ly ascending from the right hand to the left: 
this, in trellis work, would avoid confusion or 
crossing of vines, which is injurious to all plants. 

Todescribe the present manner of cultivating, 
gathering, drying and bagging of hops, would 
be repeating what may be found in every Ency- 
clopedia, and work on agriculture, without ad- 
ding entertainment or information. 

The hop plantations in Sussex have increased 
from about 5400 to 9500 acres within these last 
fourteen years, as appears by a statement from the 
Board of Excise, which was ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed in May, 1821. 

In a country where malt-liquor forms the 
gesere beverage of the greater portion of its in- 

abitants, it becomesa matter of no small im- 
portance to know, that the hop contains an ape- 
rient, and diuretic bitter, which makes our beer 
more salubrious, whilst its balsamic flavour makes 
it more agreeable, and combines with these ad- 
vantages, that of preserving the liquor by its 
agreeably oderiferous principle, which prevents 
the necessury fermentation from going beyond 
due bounds. 

“The ale,” (says Parkinson in his Theatrum 
Botanicum, published in 1640,) “which our fore- 
fathers were accustomed only to drink, being a 
kind ef thicker drink than beere, is now almost 
quite left off to be made, the use of hoppes, to be 
put therein altering the quality thereof, to be 
much mere healthful, or rather physicall, to pre- 
serve the body-from the repletion of grosse hu- 
mors, which the ale engendered.” 

Ground Ivy, called Alehoof or Tun-hoof, Gle- 
choma hederacea, was generally used for preserv- 
ing beere, before the use of hops was known. 

orehound and wormwood, &c. &c. have been 
used as a succedaneum, when hops have been dear. 

Some authors recommend hops against the 
stone ; others doubt their utility in that com- 
plaint ; but it has been remarked that since hops 

ave been more generally used fewer persons la- 
bour under that malady. 

It is said that the pastene of hops is so salu- 
wy that when put between the outer cover and 

e pillow, they will procure sleep to those who 
are in delirious fevers. 

The decoction of the flowers and syrups there- 
of, are thought good against pestilential fevers ; 
juleps and apozems are also prepared with hops 
or hypochondriacal and hysterical affections. 


“The hop,” says Dr. James, “ is bitter, deter- 
sive, and gives no tincture of red to blue paper.— 
By this chemical analysis, a little acid, a great 
deal of volatile concrete salt, and oil, are obtain- 
ed from it; which shews it to contain some sal- 
ammoniac, mixed with some sulphur and earth. 

In Sweden, they make a strong cloth from the 
Shres of the hop-vine, after it has been dressed 
like flax. The Society for encouraging Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce in London, offered 
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premiums, in 1760, for cloth made from hop- 
stalks. In the year following, Mr. Cooksey pro- 
duced specimens. In 1791, Mr. John Locket, of 
Donnington, near Newbury, in Berkshire, had 
the premium adjudged to him for cloth made 
from these stalks, 

In the months of March and April, while the 
buds are tender, the country people dress them 
as asparagus; they are an agreeable vegetable, 
and esteemed good to purify the blood in the 
scurvy, and most cutaneous diseases. 


———ae 0 SS 

PAPERS DIRECTED TO BE PUBLISHED BY THE 
DELEGATION OF THE UNITED AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES OF VIRGINIA, AT THEIR MEETING 
HELD IN THE TOWN OF PETERSBURG, ON 
WEDNESDAY THE 7TH INSTANT. 

NO. Il. 

On fallowing for Wheat—On the flan of husban- 
dry, best adapted to the light soil of the lower 
part of Virginia, We. &e. 

BREMO, 21st December, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 

Your’s of the 2d December, did not reach me, 
until withina few days, from the circumstance 
of its not being sert to my usual post office. — 
This will excuse me for not being more prompt 
in my answer to you. The consciousness that 
you have counted too largely, upon the informa- 
tion I am able to impart, on the various agricul- 
tural subjects referred to in your letter, and the 
anxious desire, I feel to encourage the spirit of 
enquiry, which seems to be spreading itself 
amongst the cultivators of every section of the 
State, induces me, the more readily to comply 
with your wishes, as well, to evince my per- 
fect willingness to contribute what I can in so 
good a cause, as to apprise you promptly of the 
necessity of your applying to other and better 
sources, for the desired information. 

Your queries shall be taken in the order in 
which they are made, and without confining my- 
self to the direct answers, shall add such general 
remarks as appear tome any way connected with 
rural economy. 

“* The process of fallowing as practised by my- 
self.” Thisis to plough ina crop of clover, as 
nearly as possible, at that stage of its growth, 
when it is in the best state for cutting to make hay. 
Of course, where there is a full portionof your 
rotation in Clover, there can be but a part of 
your fai: ws ploughed exactly in the proper time, 
without extra teams, and unusual seasons. Hence, 
the necessity of beginning a little before the clo 
ver has attained the precise point, to yield the 
greatest advantage from being turned into the 
earth—and hence too, the necessity of a second 
ploughing, where your first was early, and the 
season favourable to vegetation after the process. 
But I deem it less important to be minute upon 
this head, as for reasons hereafter to be assigned, 
I do not think summer fallows and the clover hus- 
bandry (which I consider as inseparable,) suited 
to the sandy soils of the lower part of this state. 

2. “ The advantages as to product of a clover 
fallow over wheatafter corn?” This may be sta- 
ted to vary from nothing to a double crop, depend- 
ing "pon the opportuneness and perfection of the 
process, and the adaptation of the land tothe use 
of plaster of paris. Soils suited to plaster, with 
a heavy crop of clover ploughed in, at the proper 
time, previously dressed with three or four pecks 
of Gypsum to the acre, followed by favourable 
seasons for rotting the buried clover, and seed 
in the Month of October, will rarely fail to give 
two bashels for one, from the same land, after 
Indian Corn,—On the other hand, a crop of clover 
(and the heavier the worse for it,) by our 





poser sun, and consequently impertectly 
uried from ‘the hard and unmanageable state, 


_ _ —s 
into which the earth is brought frequently by the 
summer droughts, will often not yield a better 
crop, than the same land would produce after 
corn. 

3. “ The difference in the quantum of labour in 
fallowing for wheat, and wheat after corn,”— 
This can only be decided by referring to the 
uumber and kind of operations which are per- 
formed in each process, and as these ought to de- 
pend in number and kind, upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the relative expense of the two 
modes of Husbandry must necessarily vary in 
like manner. Under a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, fallows may be seeded upon the 
first ploughing, and completed with a single har- 
rowing; but it often happens, that a second 
ploughing, and under particular circumstances a 
third, and two harrowings may be necessary to 
do justice te the crop. Inlike manner, a single 
operation, with a single horse plough, and a 
slight chopping the step, will frequently do 
more ample justice tothe wheat crop after corn, 
than under other circumstances will result from 
cutting up your corn, breaking up with the dou- 
ble plough, harrowing to receive the seed, and 
sometimes ploughing with single ploughs before 
the second and last harrowing. 

4. “ The effects asto improvementand exhaus- 
tion.” ‘These are also much influenced by the 
circumstances already adverted to as affecting 
the production, but it may be assured, that the 
land is left in much better heart after a fallow 
crop than after wheat, succeeding corn; when 
the last, however, has credit by the greater quan 
tity of grain yielded by the two crops over the 
one, it exhibits too imposing a claim upon the 
score of profit to be given up, even on our clay 
lands, On the light sandy lands of the lower 
country, so much be«ter suited to Indian corn, and 
less adapted to fallows, I am of the oninion, that 
wheat after corn, isthe most profitable and judi- 
cious course of Husbandry. 

5. “On what soils is the practice of fallows 
most beneficial ?”? Wheat soils, or those having 
a considerable proportion of clay inthem. ‘This 
being the soil, only upon which clover can be pro- 
fitably and extensively cultivated, I would re- 
commend summer faliows only, where this de- 
scription of soil was found, and the clover hus- 
bandry practised. Uponthis kind of land with- 
out clover, I should not hesitate to adopt winter 
fallows, in other words, the English naked fallow « 
stirring them with single ploughs thro’ the sum- 
mer, in preference to depending on a late summer 
fallow—The influence of the sun on this descrip- 
tion of soil recently exposed, is not as injurious as 
on sandy soils, ait by no means equal to the evils 
arising from the hard and untillable state into 
which our summer sun bakes it. 

The remarks on this head sufficiently express 
my opinion, as to “the profitavle introduction of 
fallows where a reduced sandy soil and hot sun 
precludes clover.” 

6. “* What is the difference of product between 
wheat after one ploughing on grazed land, and 
that not grazed, or is either practised.” Both 
are practised, and when the vegetable matter is 
turned into the earth, ina favourable state for 
rotting, that is with some remaining succulence, 
and succeeded by a suitable season to promote 
putrefaction, the great agents of which are mois- 
ture and heat, the more that has been turned in 
the better the succeeding crop, and the less the 
injury sustained from its maturation. But in the 
two lastdry summers, I have known some fields 
of fallowed wheat almost destroyed by the dry 
vegetable matter remaining undecomposed in the 
soil. It seems therefore to follow that the less 
vegetable matter turned into the soil, the better 
for the immediate crop, unless it is prepared by 





decomposition into the food of vegetable life. 
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7. Asto “the period that land may remain 
under grass, for improvement, before fallowing 
without causing thecrop to be foul.” There is« 
difference of opinion among the Farmers of this 

uarter, but I think there isa preponderance ir. 

avor of the opinion, that clover, (we cultivate 
no other grass,) ought tobe ploughed the sum- 
mer, twelve months after sowing it, and of course 
where it is cut at all, the same year of taking off 
the crop. ; ; 

My own practice has been to plough in clever 
the summer twe years after sowing it, thinking it 
reasonable that the land would be more improved 
by its longer rest, and giving the whole growth of 
the year it is ploughed to thesoil ; but the result, 
especially for the two last years, has disappointed 
me. It may be objected to my practice general- 
ly, too, that the earth becomes much more firm- 
Jy settled, and is brought into tilth with greater 
difficulty. On the other hand it may be said, 
there can be but little more than the mere roots 
counted upon for the improvement of the soil 
where the first crop is taken for hay, and the 
second for seed ; and this too, necessarily limits 
you to the latest period for the performance 01 
your ploughing for the fallow crop, thereby di- 
minishing the chance for atimely preparation.— 
Where clover is sown merely for the improve- 
mentof the land, and not intended to be cut at 
all, there is little doubt that the best time for 
ploughing it in, would be the summer twelve 
months after sowing it, but that seems to be an 
objectionable clover system, On more accounts 
than one, which affords neither hay or seed.— 
The other practice of cutting hay, and piough- 
ing the same year, hasbeen practised by the best 
farmers on this river, and as they are more ex- 
perienced, and have been more successful, than 
myself, 1 cannot in justice but recommend their 
practice, in preference tomy theory. 

8. “What depth of ploughing is necessary 
where the soil does not exceed three or four 
inches?” As far as my experience has gone, 
the depth of ploughing should in all cases de- 
pend upon the character of the subsoil. Light 
soils, based on sterile land, 1 would plough no 
deeper than the vegetable mould ; but where 
Clay is the foundation, and especially of that de- 
scription, which is fertilized by exposure to the 
atmosphere, 1 would bring up the largest possi- 
ble proportion of it, that would leave the soil in 
undiminished productiveness by the mixture ; 
nay, 1 should be inclined to increase the propor- 
tion toa small diminution of its immediate pro- 
ductiveness, for the sake of the great future 
amelioration. Upon all good wheat soils the 
ploughing should be as deep as three horses can 
perform with the best constructed plough. lam 
sure I know of no upland soil, that would not be 
rendered entirely unproductive, for at least one 
year, by being ploughed eighteen inches, or two 
feet ; for although some of our clays become ter- 
tile, by exposure to the atmosphere, it requires 
the operation of at least one winter, for any sen- 
sible effect to be produced. It is however stated 
that the celebrated Fellemburg, whose scientific 
and agricultural establishment at Hofwyl, has 
attracted so much attention throughout Europe, 
has ploughed twofeet deep, with an implement 
requiring the power of fourteen horses. During 
my residence in the lower county, and in the 
course of my experiments onthe sandy soils of 
that section of the state, Iam satistied that 1 
did great and lasting injury to some land by 
ploughing it about six inches deep. This land 
was on a poor sandy foundation. 


system excluding clover, because from the na- 
ure of your soil, and the generally reduced state 
of the land, the attempt at the field culture, 
upon alarge scale, would be attended with no 
other result but the loss of your seed, and as 
summer fallows should only be practised as the 
concomitant of clover, those likewise I should 
consider as out of the scheme. 

Assuming it as the basis of all good husbandry, 
that for every exhausting crop, there ought to be 
some counteracting improvement, I would culti- 
vate no more land in corn, than I could manure.— 
his I think can be effected under a six field ro- 
tation, which would reduce the quantity to be 
manured to one sixth of the arable surface, and 
the succession of crops should be, first, corn ; 
second, wheat ; third, pasture ; fourth, peas, and 
all leguminous crops ; cotton, pumpkins, and po- 
tatoes might occupy a corner of this field ; five, 
wheat ; six, pasture. 


scheme is, the —— small proportion of corn, 
not insuring a sufficiency of that necessary crop, 
and secondly, the difficulty of raising the requir- 
ed quantity of manure. In answer, it may be 
said, that in the best cultivated counties of Eng- 
land, we are told, they manure as much as one 
fourth of the arable surface yearly ; it is true, 
that some part of this manure is derived from 
other resources than those of the farm ; to wit, 
their towns, manufactories and marle pits; but 
the improvement derived from all these sources, 
{ presume, does not amount to the difference be- 
‘ween one sixth and one quarter. Besides, all 
the tide water districts of Virginia, abound in 
marle, so that, in this respect, you, in all pro- 
vability, stand on an equal footing with the En- 
glish farmers—and if all that labour, which is 
now bestowed on cleaning land, and renewing our 
quick decaying fences, and other perishable im- 
provements, which ought to be substituted by 
more permanent ones, were directed judiciously 
to the accumulation of the materials of fertility ; 
digging marle, collecting rich earth from bot- 
toms and swamps, those depots of nature, which 
are constantly by the operation of natural causes 
swallowing up the primest principles of fertility 


farm; I am persuaded, we should find there 
would be Jess labour in collecting the means of 
fertilizing an acre, than in preparing it, from the 
forest state, and inclosing it for a crop. 

An accurate statement in detail of the relative 
expense of manuring an acre of land and bring- 
ing one from the forest state into cultivation, is a 
desideratum as much called for in Virginia Hus- 
bandry, as any that has ever occurred to my 
mind. If I am not much mistaken, it would 
prove, that less labour would be required to im- 
prove the lands throughout Virginia, than it has 
taken to reduce them to their present deteriora- 
ted state. y 

As to the objection that 1-6th part would be an 
insufficient portion of the arable land to have in 
corn, it may be replied, that, that portion manur- 
ed atthe rate of 20 or 25 loads, of 30 bushels 
each, to the acre, would, on ordinary land, pro- 
duce a double crop—and, therefore, would not 
only be equal to 1-3d, the proportion now usually 
put in corn, but would produce the clear saving 
of one half of the labour of cultivation, besides 
other almost incalculable advantages. 

Upon your sandy soils, I think you might re- 
duce the quantity of manure four or five loads to 
the acre, below what is necessary to produce the 
same result on the clay lands, of the upper coun- 





Having gotten through your queries, I will add 
as succinctly as possible, my thoughts on a plan’ 
of Husbandry, united to the light lands of: 


ar 
the lower parts of the state. I should adopt . 





try—for light lands make a much better return, 
for a small quantity of manure than stiff lands.— 
I have increased the corn crop 100 per cent. upon 
the ordinary high lands here, with 25 loads of 


The first, and most ostensible objection to this 


to be added to the materials common to every}- 





30 bushels each, to the acre, which in their na- 
tural state would produce about two barrels. I 
am confident equal effects would be produced 
from 20 loads upon the light soils of Prince George 
and Surry. 

Where wheat is relied upon as the chief crop 
for market, as is contemplated in the forgoing 
scheme, the materials for manure, would be very 
much increased—and, the frequent recurrence 
of pasturage would be more than overbalanced 
by the additional comforts in living, and the 
profits to be derived from stock, which with 
your facilities of communication with the best 
markets, ought to be no inconsiderable item in 
your annual income, 

The field in peas, &c. would more than com- 
pensate for any contingent deficiency in corn crop, 
leave something for market, and from the highty 
meliorating character of its crop, would be in 
a better state of preparation for wheat than an 
grass crop tu rned in, on sandy lands, that I know of. 
Che offal of the products of this field, would contri- 
bute largely to the general fund of manure.— 
And, until a system is devised to increase this 
fund to an adequate supply, for that field in the 
rotation which is in the most exhausting of all our 
Crops, indian corn, regular deterioration must 
be the consequence of our tillage. itis in vain, 
to amuse ourselves with expedients, practical 
agriculturists will soon all agree that nothing 
short of a full manuring once in the rotation, will 
insure general and permanent improvement. 
Accept the assurance of my high regard and 


esteem. 

JOHN H. COCKE, 
To Epmunp RurFrin, Esq. Secretary, &c. &c 
Bremo, Jan. 31st, 1821. 
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THE MAXCY PLOUGH. 





This valuable implement isnow made by Mr. 
R. Sinclair, for sale at Baltimore, at $12, 
adapted to three furrows, and at $18 to turn 
five furrows: to him we are indebted for the 
following letter, from its much respected in- 
ventor, descriptive of its origin and utility. 
Edit. Am. ie: 
Tulip. Hill, on West River, 
Aovember 30th, 1822. 

To Mr. R. Sincvair. 
Dear Sir—I have duly received your letter, 
and think I can best answer the object of your 
inquiry respecting my use of the five-furrow 
seed plough, which I contrived for saving time 
and labour, and which you saw at West River, 
by giving you a history of the progress, by 
which I arrived at the invention. 

When I first turned my attention to Agricul- 
tural pursuits, it was the practice on the farm, 
which I cultivate, to cover wheat by small 
ploughs, each drawn by two mules. Getting 
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in acrop in this manner, I thought extremely 
tedious, and much too slow for the numoer of 
hands and mules employed. I therefore tried 
harrowing—but the result of my experience 
was, that wheat stood an unfavourable winter in 
our situation near the Chesapeake Bay, where 
snow seldom lies long on the ground, better when 
covered by the plough than the harrow. — 

In reflecting, after 1] became satisfied it was 
best to abandon the harrow, howa plough might 
be contrived to save time in seeding, it occur- 
red to me, first to make a double furrow, by at- 
taching two small ploughs together, by means of 
a crooked beam. The idea was taken from a 
draft of the Draveil plough, which General 
Armstrong sent in from France, an account of 
which is tobe found in the second vol. of the 
memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural 5o- 
ciety. In the 4th vol. of the same work may be 
found an account of my double-furrow ‘ Draveil 
plough,” communicated by James Eastburn. A 
mistake it is presumed is committed in the name, 
as it was Jonathan Eastman, now of Baltimore, 
the ingenious inventor of the best cutting or 
chaffing box, which I have seen, to whom I 
gave the plough to be presented to the Philadel- 

hia Agricultural Society. This plough differs 
But little from the French Draveil, except in 
the construction of the beam, of the foremost 
plough, from which the wheel is discarded, and 
a simple beam in the common form substituted. 
It is not too heavy for two mules. It of course 
required but one ploughman. As it did as 
much work as two single ploughs, the same force 
of men and mules got in my wheat crop in half 
the time occupied in that operation, previous to 
my using it. 

After succeeding in this experiment, I added 
a third plough, so as to turn ¢hree furrows. 
Thisimplement, of course required ¢Aree mules ; 
but one ploughman only was necessary. This 
plough, however, was, trom the length necessary 
to be given to it to avoid clogging, rather hea- 
vy and unwieldly. In considering how I might 
remedy these defects, the thought occurred of 
forming a Five-furrow plough upon the plan of 
the one you saw at West River, which is entire- 
ly different from the Draveil, and indeed from 
any which I have ever seen or read of ; and in 
imitation of which you inform me you have made 
one for my friend and neighbour, John Mercer, 
Esq, of Cedar Park. By means of this plough, 
with one ploughman, and three stout mules, the 
land being well prepared, I seed eight bush- 
els of wheat a day,—which is equivalent to the 
work ,of four ploughmen, eight mules and four 
single furrow ploughs, in covering wheat in the 
manner former): practised. 

I have now had the Five-Furrow plough in 
use for two years, and my only reason for not 
having heretofore had more of them made was, 
that I had in use three of the Three-Furrow, 
and four of the two furrow Draveil ploughs. As 
these wear out I shall supply their place by 
ploughs made upon the plan of sy Five-Furrow 
plough, the principle of which is equally appli- 
cable to two, three, four, or even more than five 
furrow ploughs. A five furrow plough is wide 
enough to make at one dof a good land for 
the cradle, and a plough of six or more furrows 
would be too heavy and unwieldly for three 
mulesor horses. For cultivating corn, or seeding 
amongst it, two or three furrow ploughs will be 
best, and I am glad, that you have thought 
well enough of the plan to construct ploughs car- 
rying three as well as five furrows; for new 
implements frequently get into bad repute, before 
a fair trial has been made, from the unskilfulness 
of the maker. I doubt not with your experi- 
ence you will make many improvements. Some 





small oncs have already occurred to my mind, 
which I will suggest, when next I see you, as 
they cannot well be described in a letter. I do 
not recollect whether I mentioned to you, that 
in order to make the five furrow plough run 
evenly and make all the furrows of equal depth, 
it is necessary that the ¢oeor point of each 
share, as you recede from the foremost one, 
should be raised a littlé above the level of the 
one immediately preceding it. 

Ploughs carrying several furrows do much 
more even work, than single furrow ploughs can. 
I use them on hills as well as level lands. I need 
hardly remark after the above statement, of the sav- 
ing of labour and time in uSing them, that I make no 
use of the small single furrow plough, except for 
laying off land for sowing. Indeed I do not use 
it even for that purpose, since I have had your 
sowing machine, as the land is formed of the pro- 
per width by one turn of the five furrow plough. 

I have thus given you a history of my use of the 
many furrow ploughs. You inform me, that you 
made, and took with you to the late Cattle Show, 
on the Eastern Shore, one of five and another of 
three mould boards. I am extremely glad to hear 
of the highly respectable exhibition, which you 
witnessed there. I had made my arrangements 
to attend it, and nothing but the occurrence of 
indispensable business, would have prevented the 
gratification of a strong desire, long entertained, 
of visiting a part of our state, so distinguished 
for the urbanity, hospitality and intelligence of 
its inhabitants. 

Iremain, very respectfully yourfriend, 

V. MAXCY. 
To Mr. Rosert Srincvair, Baltimore. 
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LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 

The following state of the market is from 
Myers’ Liverpool Price Current of the 4th 
Nov. ' 

“The demand for Ashes still continues very 
good ; during the week, 250 barrels Montreal 
Pot have been sold at 39s. 6d. to 40s.; and 150 
bls. Pearl at 44s. to 45s. per cwt. 

The extensive demand lately noticed for 
Cotton has ina great degree subsided ; and as 
some holders have been pressing their stocks 
upon the markets, purchases have in some in 
stances been made at a decline of 1-8 per Ib. on 
Boweds, Orleans and Tennessee—Sea Islands, 
however, remain without alteration. The trans- 
actions consist of 289 Sea Islands at 12 to 164d, 
including 10 at 21d and 20 at 2s; 1584 Boweds 63 
to 8jd; 585 Orleans 8d to 11d; 1397 Tennessee 
64to 8 1-8. 

Stemmed Tobacco, and the middling to good 
qualities of Virginia Leaf, have continued in 
fair request throughout the week, at former 
prices, and about 70 hhds. very ordinary Ken- 
tucky Leaf have been taken for export at 2 1-8 
per lb. Two hundred barrels Turpentine have 
been sold by private sale at 14s per cwt. 
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SILK—MILLET—PEAS—CULTURE OF 
GRAPES—AND FABRICATION OF WINE. 





Columbia, S. C. Dec. 6th, 1822. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—l have received your obliging let 
ter of the 19th ult. containing a sample of Silk 
made in New Engiand, and exhibited at the 
Brighton Show. ‘The silk is very fine, even, 
strong, and of a beautiful colour. If such can 
be made so far North, what greater success have 
we not a right to expect in the Southern states. 
I have also received the Chili Peas and Beans, 


you were so obliging as tosend me, for which 
am much obliged to you. , 

I sent down to Charleston, a few days since, to 
be forwarded to you by the first opportunity, a 
small box containing some Egyfitian Millet ; 1 
must call it so, until [know a more proper name 
for it, although there is some difference in the 
appearance of the grain, the plants from either 
varieties are, as far as I can judge, perfectly 
similar, and all equally good and abundant for fo 
rage, either to be consumed green or cured like 
corn-blades. As for the grain, I have neva 
made any use of it but for seed. Birds and poul- 
try are very fond of it, and have destroyed a 
great deal of mine this year. That the seed is 
very good to eat, can scarcely be doubted, and it 
can probably be prepared ina variety of ways. 
This plant grows from 10 to 15 feet high, one 
seed puts out from 10 to 30 stocks, of the size of 
common Indian corn. Each stock not only bears 
one ear on its summit, but branches out so as to 
have as many as eight or ten ears each. To use it 
for soiling or for winter forage, it may proba- 
bly be best to cut it when it is about three feet 
high. In this manner, 4, 5 or 6 cuttings may be 
obtained, according to the length of the season. 
It ought to be planted about the same distance 
as Indian corn, and that which is intended for 
seed ought not to be cut at all. The time of 
planting is as early as there is no danger of frost. 
As it grows se large, one seed of course, is suf- 
ficient in each hill ; and when it has come up too 
thick, it is best to pull up all but one plant and 
transplant them ; for it bears transplanting ex; 
tremely well, which is a great advantage. 

You will also find in the box, a small paper of 
a particular kind of Field Pea. It grows some- 
what like the Cow Pea, and is very productive. I 
had only aboutalarg ‘ea spoon full of it, and these 
procuced, with scarce y any care, more than one 
bushel. It willdov ~ well to plant with acorn 
crop. It would also answer very well for plough- 
ing in green, as the root is small andthe plant large, 
from which circumstance, it is presumeable, 
that it draws much nourishment from the at- 
mosphere, and will return to the land more than 
it gets from it. These seeds are, of course, to be 
distributed, according to your pleasure, to your 
agricultural friends. 

You request “that I inform you of the fate of 
the Grape vines I brought from France.” That 
you may know, more fully, the reasons of my 
bad success with them, I shall state all the facts 
connected with their importation. Thinking it de 
sirable to havea great variety of vines for experi- 
ment, that I might select those that seemed best 
suited to our soil and climate, I, while in Paris, 
procured a letter of recommendation to the Min- 
ister of the Interior, for the purpose of begging 
che favour of a supply of vine cuttings from the 
Royal nurseries. The Minister very obligingly 
gave me a letter for Mr. Bose, Intendant ct 
the Royal Nurseries, requesting him to fur 
nish me with all the vines I might wish to 
have, that were in the extensive collection un- 
der his superintendance. In this latter gentle- 
man, I also found a person much disposed to do 
every thing in his power that might be advan- 
tageous to the United States, and particularly to 
the State of South Carolina, where he had for- 
merly resided scme time, and had been very hos- 
pitably treated, The timeof my departure from 
France being near at hand, I called upon him 
and requested that the vines might be got ready 
for me ina few days, to which he objected, as 
the season (October,) was not sufficiently advanced 
to allow the cutting of the vines with safety ; but 
io to send them to Havre by the 10th of 

ovember, ngs did very punctually. Ow- 
ing, however, to the heavy tonnage duties laid 





‘reciprocally on the ships of the Americam ané 
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French nations, I found it difficult to procure a 
assage to any of the Southern ports, and, lest 
Vehoald be detained in France much longer than 
it was convenient to me, I sailed a few days be- 
fore the arrival of the grape vines, They were, 
therefore, left at Havre until an opportunity of- 
fered; and by the time I received them in Co- 
lumbia, which was the last of April, they had 
been cut nearly six months, and they appeared 
so dry that I scarcely expected one of them would 


grow. I planted them all, however, and out of 


964 different kinds, only about 40 vegetated at 
all, and the greatest number of these so feebly 
that I have only 10 or 12 of them alive at pre- 
sent. These, with about the same number which 
I had before, make yet atolerable collection. It is 
a subject of much regret to me that this great 
and doubtless, very valuable collection, proba- 
bly the greatest ever imported to the United 
States, should have thus almost totally failed 
from circumstances not within my control. It 
can scarcely be doubted, that in this great num- 
ber of kinds, several would have been found ve- 
ry suitable to our climate, and have proved ulti- 
mately a most important object in our Southern 
States. 

The little experiment which I have under- 
taken in our Sand-hills, has been considerably 
neglected, in consequence of my having been en- 
gaged in other and dissimilar objects, and I have 
not a man to whom I can confide the cultivation 
of the vine. It progresses nevertheless, and pro 
mises full success. 

I have several vines of Scuppernong in my 
garden, which is a very dry spot, and although 
they grow well, they bear but indifferently. From 
their appearance, I presume they are found na 
turally in rich damp soils, like the common Bul- 
lace, of which it is evidently a variety. I intend to 
try them in a suitable soil. It is certainly a rich 
grape, of which a rich wine can undoubtedly be 
made, by persons that understand the process 
well. Ihave tasted some that would have been 
very good, had it not been poisoned with apple 
or peach brandy. It appears to me a very strange 
notion, which most people have in this coun- 
try, that wine cannot be made without some 
brandy being put into it. Were they to suffer 
the grapes, after they are fully ripe and washed, 
to ferment to a proper degree, there is no doubt 
but the wine would be improved in quality, and 
that it would keep perfectly well, without the 
addition of spirits. A little reflection would sa- 
tisfy any person, that if brandy was absolutely 
necessary for the making of wine, the ancients 
who knew nothing of distilling, could never have 
made wine, and we know very well that they 
not only made wines in quantities, but also kept 
them longer than any, I believe, ever kept in our 
time, as we have accounts of wine being kept 
by them upwaras of one hundred years. I have 
drank Champaignethat was thirty-four years old, 
and it is well known that this kind of wine is as 
delicate as any. It was kept ina deep cellar, as 
all delicate wines ought to be kept. Wine that 
is bottled properly and kept in a cellar, deep 
enough to prevent any exposure to a change of 
temperature, may probably be kept for any length 
of time. The proper way of bottling wine, and 
I presume cider, or any other vinous liquor, is to 
fill the bottle so that there be as little air as pos- 
sible contained between the wine and the cork, 
taking care, however, that the bottle is not so 
full as to break by driving in the cork, and to 
lay the bottle on its side, so that the cork will 
be constantly wet. Brandy or any other kind of 
spirit is not in any wise necessary, unless it be 
to suit the taste of particular persons. 


dient servant, N. HERBEMONT. 


DISEASE OF PEACH TREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Sir, 


yearly, by a kind of decay, shewing itself early 
in the season, in the colour and size of the leaf, 
and thenin a defect of the fruit ; I. examined 
They 


much disappointed in their theory. at- 


mine, ever had a worm about them, and more- 
over, I consider them when present, quite inade- 
quate to such a sudden and universal injury. On 
weighing every fact that has come to my know- 
ledge, Ihave no doubt but the damage is done 
by the irregularity of the weather, in the months 
of February, March, and perhaps April, farther 
north than Maryland. Trees that grow im rich 
cultivated ground, such as fine peaches’ require, 
will often start their sap, if the weather is very 
warm for a week, at least two or three weeks 
before they should. It is no novelty, in this state, 
to see the beautiful emblems of spring enveloped 
in the stern realities of winter—what then be- 
comes of the sap that flowed when such a change 
of temperature takes place? Will it recede ?>— 
No, it cannot toany extent. It must either corrupt 
or form very imperfect vessels ; for the first run- 
ning of the sap, when the weather continues at 
a seasonable temperature, is destined to form a set 
of new vessels, and these vessels are to perfect the 
embryon leaves and fruit. If, therefore, these 
are imperfect, all that depends on them will be 
imperfect. It is no argument to the contrary, 
that we cannot so easily distinguish the imper- 
fection in the blossom; for we know that the 
blossom is of a hardier nature than either leaf 
or fruit, and requires comparatively but little 
nourishment. It is quite a temporal thing, and 
being formed by the first small issues of sap, it 
appears to us to have lost nothing, though future 
observations may determine its period better.— 
We may truly say, that a tree is formed the 
same year that it bears ; for all previous layers 
are as bone in animals, though they may be 
capable of furnishing some nourishment—-and 
when a tree has been completely disappointed in 
forming its bark, and we see the imperfection of 
the fruit, we should not speak unphilosophically 
if we said that it was the fruit of the previous 
year out of time. In such cases the tree has 
borne twice from one set of vessels. The trce 
does not grow that year, and generally falls off, 
and often dies. In one instance, where a tree 
failed for four years, I abserved that there were 
several strata in the bark, evidently shewing 
that instead of a layer of white wood every 
year, which would have taken place if the bark 
had formed perfectly, that the imperfect vessels 
had remained with the bark and formed a stra- 
tum. It appears very plain, that in the fall of 
the year that the interior bark forms straight ves- 
sels, which adhere to the white wood of the for- 
mer year, and in this state of unity the tree 
bears the winter, and in the spring the increased 
temperature acts on these new formed vessels, 
and they become, as it were, maternal, and 
make in turn a new bark, which two constitute 
the tree of the year. Dr. Hope’s experiments 


tain circumstances, and every American knows 
that the white wood will replace the bark when 
stripped off—even in whole orchards, as has often 
been tried.* 








* In the economy of vegetables, when a part is 
denied growth by artificial or accidental causes, 


the opinions of gardeners on the subject, but was/roots to counteract 





The plan required to prevent this disease, is 
very obvious, but the accomplishment much more 
difficult, to check the sap till the latest period.— 
But how shall this be done? Will laying the roots 


Having lost some fine young Peach Trees/bare in February assist ? Will ramming snow 


about them late in winter, and covering that 
snow to prevent its escape? Will planting some 
early vegetables,f such as spinage, about the 
owerfully, on the first rise 


of temperature? Whatever may do, I have re- 


tributed it to worms about the root of the tree—/solved on one thing, never again to manure or dig 
now I am certain that not one tree in ten, ofj/about any tree in the fall that is tender, neither 


peach, nor pear, nor grape, for all these go the 
same way. Ss. V. S. 
P.S. I hope some of our northern orchardists, 
who lose still more trees than we do, though less 
infested with the insect, will take up this sub- 
ject, and pursue it to some advantage. 
—D | 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Rockhall, Md. Nov. 15th, 1822. 
Dear Sir,—For some time past, I have had it 
in contemplation to ask your friendly and ever 
ready aid, in obtaining correct information re- 
specting some lately invented Threshing Ma- 
chines in the Eastern States—when, by the last 
number of the American Farmer, my views 
have been anticipated by a Mr. Streater, of 
Pennsylvania. It would be very gratifying to me, 
and many of the Farmers of this county, to know 
the cost of these machines, particularly one by 
Joseph Pope, said to have been exhibited at the 
late Brighton Cattle Show, and represented as 
being quite portable and of a simple construc- 
tion. I should be highly gratified to be informed 
of the cost, and what wonld be the expense of 
freight round to Baltimore ? I have had a great 
desire to have a machine, by which I could se- 
parate the grain, and preserve the straw in its 
original state, for the cutting box; but my farm- 
ing was too limited for the costly ones in use in 
this section of country. 
The crops of corn in this neighbourhood are 
very fine, and harvested in delightful order.— 
There will be very little bad or musty corn sent 
to your market from this shore next spring. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
THOMAS HARRIS. 
ie () <—e——— 
SWEET POTATOES, tvFoRMATION SOLICIT- 
ED ON THEIR CULTURE—TEA PLANT, ar- 
TEMPTS TO RAISE 1T—CROP or CRAB 
GRASS, WHEN SHOULD IT BE SOWN? 
Charleston, 14th Dec., 1822. 
J. 5S. Skinner, Esa. 
Dear Sir—I wish you would enquire for me, 
through the medium of your paper, “ what ma- 





when the wood buds are removed or placed hori- 
zontally, and vice-versa. If the rvot is cramped 
ina prot, the flume will grow, and when the vege- 
table is placed in free room, the roots grow to the 
disafifaintment of the flowers and top. But this 
is only in health . 

t The effect of cultivation to firomote early 
growth, as well as of grass, to firevent Frees from 
shooting early, were very visible in the following ac- 
cidentalexperiment, viz: Twotrees (Eims) grow- 
ing in floor ground, were left in the ground, when 


shew that bark will make white wood under cer-|successively cultivated—A was cultivated in Ti- 


mothy whilst B wasleft unploughed. The tree in 
A put forth perfect foliage one week before the tree 
in B—afterwards B was manured and cultivated in 
corn, two years,when it preceded the tree in A ( that 
was in-grass,) one week—bcing two weeks sooner 
than when in poverty. It is this that secures natural 
trees, for I have found them equally aftt to die in 








Lam, truly, with respect, Dear Sir, your obe- | 


other parte grow, thus the fruit buds will grow, 


rich cultivated ground, with the best fruit. 
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nure has been found best adapted to the growth 
of the Sweet Potato, and under what culture 


has it produced most.” This is a most valuable 
root with us, in every respect, and there 1s 
I am very 


nothing which has been so neglected. | ¢ 
desirous of improving its culture, but in the few 
experiments which I have made, the increase 
did not pay for the extra labour : perhaps some 
of your correspondents may afford some infor- 
mation respecting its culture, which may prove 
valuable. 

I am sorry to inform you that the seeds of the 
Tea Plant, politely forwarded to me by you, did 
not vegetate. They were carefully planted in a 
box, and regularly attended to, but all in vain. 

Will you likewise be kind enough to enquire 
through the medium of your paper what method 
has been pursued with the greatest success, for 
obtaining a crop of the Crab or Crop grass, 
when cultivated by itself? At what time the 
ground should be broke up, and what attendance 
is necessary, and what has been the produce? 
This grass is a native, but like many other va- 
luable spontaneous productions, has been sadly 
neglected. I do not know of a single instance in 
which it has been cultivated alone; it grows 
well in our corn fields, but owing to some cause, 
not known to me ; it has never succeeded when 
the ground has been prepared early in the sea- 
son. It is my wish, therefore, to find out the 
proper season to sow it. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
JOHN D. LEGARE, 


>) aa 
To the Editors of the London Farmers’ Journal: 


ON THE TREAD WHEEL. 
Norfolk, Oct. 10th, 1822. 


Sir,—In your paper of Monday last, I see a let- 
ter signed C. on the Tread Wheel, stating it to 
operate unequally as a punishment, as the old or 
infirm man needs work as hard as the younger and 
most robust, and recommending a wheel of a 
conical instead of a cylindrincal shape, for the 
yes of the weaker, who age to work at the lesser 
end. 

Instead of this, I think it would be better to 
adhere to the cylindrical form, permitting those 
whom it may be proper to favour, to tread higher 
in the circumference of the wheel, for as the la- 
bour is shortened, measuring horizontally from 
the axle of the wheel, exactly by so much is the 
labour diminished. - But it is usual to allow a lit- 
tle rest to each prisoner in his turn, and this is 
effected by the man who stands outermost at ore 
end of the wheel, leaving it for a time, (i. e.) till 
it has performed a fixed number of revolutions, 
when the outermost leaves it, and the former 
remounts at the other end, those on the wheel 
shifting a little to right org left, to make room 
for him. Thus each man rests in his turn, du 
never more than one at a time. 

C’s plan would quite prevent this, and it 
could not very well be done, were that adopted 
which I suggested. The better way is to have 
the wheel so constructed that the labour need in 
no case be too severe, and to makethose who are 
the most robust, or deserving the greatest pun- 

ishment, not only tread the wheel, but carry on 
their shoulders more or less of weight. I have 


lately turned my attention pretty greatly to this 
subject, being one of the visiting magistrates of 


a prison, in which a tread wheel, &c. is now 
erecting. Your's, &c. R. 


¢7> There could be no objection in cases which 
required favour, to let twe perform the journey of 
one, by halting the wheel tc admit the exchange. 


Editor. 








a 


—— - —— = ee 
The above is published at this time, in con- of 100 Sovereigns only; and for another bet of 


sideration of the probability that the read 50 Sovereigns, that he did 135 miles in 48 hours, 


tutions are at present conducted, the comforts are 
too many and substantial, and the privations not 
sufficiently severe to answer the just objects of pun- 
ishment. A table shewing the number of con- 
victs, which have been sent more than once to 
the Penitentiary, after having escaped or been 
discharged, would reflect light on this subject— 
it would be seen that many more break in than 
break owt of these “ humane” establishments. 
Edit. dm, Farmer. 

——— 


eon 
PERTHSHIRE RECOLLECTIONS. 


Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonny lassies ; 
They bulit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And thatched it o’er wi’ rashes, 


During the mortal plague which raged in 
Scotland about the middle of the 15th eentury, 
these “‘ twa bonnie lassies,” in a mingled spirit, 
perhaps of romance and prudent caution, retired 
to a pleasant “ burn side,” on the estate of 
Lord , in Perthshire, where they built them 
a little house of the shrubs and bushes which 
waved in sweet luxuriance around them; and 
providing a supply of such comforts of nature 
as they should direct, designed to remain in 
their happy sectusion tillthe terrors of the pes- 
tilence were overpast. A lover of one of our 
fair friends, however, impelled by affection, 
made a visit to their asylum, and unfortunately 
bore with him the mortal infection in his cloth- 
ing. The dear object of his soul’s regard fell 
the first victim. ‘The dear companion of her 
retirement shortly followed: andthe same moss- 
grown grave which wraps their common clay, is 
still pointed out to the passing traveller, and is 
still hallowed by a thousand tender sentiments. 


o 
MACBETH. 

The prostrated ruins of the castle of this bold 
usurper are situated about fifty miles from Edin- 
burgh. Macpurr’s castle still remains in the 
vicinity, a few miles from it; but not so much 
dilapidated as that of Macbeth, having been for- 
merly dismantled and demolished. 

—=3 
INTERNAL TRADE OF KENTUCKY. 
A letter from Cumberland Ford, Kentucky, 
says, “up to the present period, there have 
passed this place, 45,421 live hogs for market— 
say they are worth 7 dollars each, which in my 
opinion is a. moderate calculation, amounts to 
317,347 dollars—5,446 horses and mules at an 
average of 80 dollars each, make 435,680.—Only 
236 stall-fed steers, as yet, say worth 40 dollars 
each, makes 9,440 dollars. T'wo or three thou- 
sand hogs, I hear, are on the road to be added 
to the above list. If only 2000 come, they will 
add to the amount 14,000 dollars more, making 
in all, (at the lowest calculation of mine,) 777,067 
dollars in good money. I trust the time is not 
very distant when Kentucky will restore her 
credit, and there will be no more relief measures 
prayed for, nor stop laws passed, which have 
disgraced one of the most prolific and rich 
states in the Union, whose sons are. bold and en- 
terprizing beyond any, I believe, in the world.” 


—>0 = 
MATCH TO NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr. Abernethy, the Amateur North country- 
man, completed his match to go to Nottingham 
from Kingsland, yesterday. It was to go the 





ground on foot, 246 miles, in 90 hours, fora bet 


Wheel will be introduced into many of our Peni- He won both bets easily, and arrived at Kings- 
tentiaries, as a new mode of punishment. There land yesterday, one hour and ten minutes within 
can be little doubt, we think, that, as these insti- the given time, and but little fatigued. This is 


beating the Powells, the Barclays, West, &c. by 

much odds. Mr. Abernethy travelled 140 miles 

in the first two days, halting six hours only. 
—— 0 

Hint to Farmers.—The Society of Shakers at 
Canterbury, (N. H.) withina few weeks, sold ten 
barrels of Cider in Boston, for which they re- 
ceived one hundred dollars in cash, whilst good 
common Cider has been selling for one dollar a 
barrel. Such is the difference between good and 
very good ! 

A calf belonging to General Pierce, of Hills- 
borough, (N. H.) was found or the 21st ultimo, to 
weigh six hundred and nineteen founds, when 
six months and one day old. 





Dentifrice —Take sage and salt, of each a like 
quantity, and pound them together; then bake 
the mixture till it be hard, and make a fine pow- 
der thereof, then therewith rub the teeth even- 
ing and mornings, and it will take away all yel- 
lowness.—Markham’s English Housewife. 


WeENS WAR MNS. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1823. 


PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 8745—Wharf, do. 6 124—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 to1 30— 
Rye, 70 to 72 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per: lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 5 50 per c lb.—6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Clover seed, $9 to 10— 
Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, $1 25—Geese, 28 to 37§ cts— 
Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton— 
Hay, $17. 

Maryland S‘ovacco—of the fine qualities, none 
in the market—Good Patuxent, $6 to 8, scarce 
—Inferior, $2 to 5, plenty and dull—seconds, $1 
95 to 5—Very little doing inthe market. 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

7” Complete sets of the first, second and third 
vols. of the “* AMERICAN FaRMER,” new and cor- 
rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 
sons; prrce of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 
in Sheets :-— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pai- 

ladelphia. 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

E. THAYER, CAarileston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, NV. C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journey- 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 

J. 5. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
ery Friday at $4 per annum, jor JOHN S. SKINNER. bi 
tor, Cer weyies ROBINSON, at the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every dyscription of Buok 
and Job printing is executed with nea:ness and de —Orders 


from a) distance Printing or Binding. with proper direction 
promptly attended to, poy wan to J, letlawn, Baltimore 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER ; 
Or a Treatise on the Situation, Soil, Fencing 
and Laying-Out of Gardens; on the making 
and Managing of Hot Beds and Green-Hous- 
ee; and on the Propagation and Cultivation 
of the several sorts of Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits and Flowers. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


CHAPTER III. 
On Profiagation and Cultivation in general. 


124. In order to have good Vegetables, Herbs, 
Fruits, and Flowers, we must be careful and 
diligent in the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
several plants; for, though nature does much, 
she will not doall. He, who trusts to chance 
for a crop, deserves none, and he generally has 
what he deserves. 

125. The Propacartion of plants is the dring- 
ing of them forth, or the increasing and multifily 
ing of them. This is effected in several different 
ways: by seed, by suckers, by offsets, by layers, 
by re But, bear in mind, that a// plants, 
from the Radish te the Oak, may be propagated 
by the means of seed; while there are many plants 
which can be propagated by no other means ; and, 
of these the Radish and the Oakare two. Let 
me just qualify, here, by observing, that I enter 
not into the deep question (which so many have 

uzzled their heads with) of equivocal generation. 
 peseee myself to things of which we have a 
certain knowledge. 

With regard to Propagation by means other 
than that of seed, I shall speak of it fully enough 
under the names of the several plants, which are, 
as to the way of propagating them, to be con- 
sidered as exceptions tothe general rule. There- 
fore, I shall, in the present Chapter, treat of pro- 
pagation by seed only. 

126. CULTIVATION must, of course, differ, in 
some respects, to suit itself to certain differences 
in the plants to be cultivated ; but, there are some 
principles and rules, which apply to the cultiva- 
tion of all plants; and it is of these only that I 
propose to speak in the present Chapter. 

127. It is quite useless, indeed it is grossly 
absurd, to prepare land and to incur trouble and 
expense without duly, and even very carefully, 
attending to the seed that we are going to sow. 
The sort, the genuineness, the soundness, are all 
matters tobe attended to, if we mean to avoid 
mortification and loss. Therefore, the first thing 
is, the 

SORT OF SEED. 


128. We should make sure here ; for, what a 
loss to have /ate cabbages instead of early ones! 
As to beans, peas, and many other things, there 
cannot easily be mistake or deception. But, as 
to cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, radishes, let- 
tuces, onions, leeks, and numerous others, the 
eye is no guideat ail. If, therefore, you do not 
save your own seed (of the manner of doing which 
I shall speak by and by,) you ought to be very 





TRUE SEED. 


129. But, besides the find, there is the gen- 
uineness to be considered. For instance, you 
want sugar-ioaf cabbage. The seed you sow 
may be cabbage: it may, too, be sugar-loaf, or 
more that than any thing else: but, still, it may 
not be true to its kind. It may have become 
degenerate ; it may have become mixed, or crossed, 
in generating. And thus, the plants may very 
much disappoint you. True seed is a great 
thing; for, not only the time of the crop coming 
in; but the quantity and quality of it greatly de- 
pend upon the ¢rueness of the seed. You have 
flants, to be sure; that is to say, you will have 
something grow ; but you will not, if the seed be 
not ¢rue, have the thing you want. 

130. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you 
purchase, take all the precautions recommended 
as to sort of seed. It willbe seen presently, that, 
to save true seed yourself, is by no means an easy 
matter. And, therefore, you must sometimes 
purchase. Finda seedsman that does not deceive 
you, and stick to him. But, ebserve, that no 
seedsman can always be sure. He cannot raise 
all hisseeds himself. He must trust to others. 
Of course, he may, himself, be deceived. Some 
kinds of seed will keep a good many years; and, 
therefore, when you find, that you have got some 
very true seed of any sort, get some more of it; 
get as much as will last you for the number of 
years that such seed will keep ; and, to know 
how many years the seeds of vegetables and 
herbs will keep, see paragraph 150. 


SOUNDNESS OF SEED. 


131. Seed may be of the right sort; it may be 
true to its sort; and, yet,if it be unsound, it will 
not grow, and, of course, is a gréat deal worse 
than useless, because the sowing of it occasions 
loss of time, loss of cost of seed, toss of use of 
land, and loss of labour, to say nothing about the 
disappointment and mortification. Here, again, 
if you purchase, you must rely on the seedsman ; 
and, therefore, allthe aforementioned precautions 
are pe or as to this point also. In this case 
(especially if the sowing be extensive) the injury 
may be very great; and, there isno redress. Ifa 
man sell vou one sort of seed for another; or, if 
he sell you untrue seed ; the daw will give you re- 
dress to the full extent of the injury proved; and 
the froof canbe produced. But, if the seed does 
not come uft, what proof have you! You may 
prove the sowing ; but, whois to frove, that the 
seed was not chilled or scorched, in the ground? 
That it was not eaten by insects there ? 
was not destroyed in coming uf, or in germina- 
ting ? 

132. There are, however, means of ascertain- 
ing, whether seed be sound, or not, before you 
sow it in the ground. I know of no seed, which, 
if sound and really good, will not sink in water. 
The unsoundness of seed arises from several 
causes. Unrifeness, blight, mouldiness, and age, 
are the most frequent of these causes. The two 
first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever 





careful as to whom you purchase of; and, though 
the seller be a person of perfect probity, he may 
be deceived himself. If you do not save your 
own seed, which, as will be seen, cannot always 
be done with safety, all you can do, is, to take 
every precaution in your powér when you pur- 
chase. Be very particular, very full and clear, 
in the order vou give forseed. Know the seeds- 
man well, if possible. Speak to him yourself. 


on the subject, if you can; and, in short, take 
every precaution in your power, in order to avoid 
the mortifications lixe those of having one sort of 
cabbage, when you expected another, and of 
having rape when you expected turnips or ruta 


baga. 


having the germinating quality inthem. Mouldi- 


\ness arises trom the seed being kept in a damp 
iflace, or from its having heated. When dried 
‘again it becomes light. ge will cause the germi- 


nating quality to evaporate ; though, where there 
isa great proportion of oi/ in the seed, this quality 
will remain in it for many years, as will be seen 
in Paragraph 150. 

133. The way to/¢ry seed is this. Puta small 
quantity of it in /uke-warm water, and let the 
water be four or five inches deep. A mug, or 
basin, will do, but a large tumbler g/ass is best ; 
for then you can see the bottom as-well as top. 
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once. 
many others, require a few minutes. Parsnip 
and Carrot, and all the winged seeds, require to 
be worked by your fingers in a little water, and 
well wetted, before you put them into the glass ; 
and the carrot should he rudsed, so as to get off 
part of the Aairs, which would otherwise act as 
the feathersdo astoaduck. The seed ef Beet 
and Mangel Wurzel are in a case or shell. The 
rough things that we sow are not the seeds, but 
the cases in which the seeds are contained, each 
case containing from one to five seeds. ‘Therefore 
the trial by water is not, as to these two seeds, 
conclusive, though, if the seed be very good ; if 
there be four or five in a case, shell and all will 
sink in water, after being in the glass an hour. 
And, as it isa matter of such great importance, 
that every seed should grow ina case where the 
plants stand so far apart ; as gafis in rows of Beet 
and Mangel Wurzel are so very injurious, the 
best way is to reject all seed that will not sink 
case and all, after being put into warm water and 
remaining there an hour. 

134. But, seeds of all sorts, are, sometimes, 
if not always, part sound and part unsound; and, 
as the former is not to be rejected on account of 
the latter, the #ropfortion of each should be ascer- 
tained, if a separation be not made. Count then 
a hundred seeds, taken promiscuously, and put 
them into water as before directed. If fifty sink 
and fifty swim, half your seed is bad and half 
good ; and so, in proportion, as to other numbers 
of sinkers and swimmers. ‘Chere may be plants, 
the sound seeds of which will not sink ; but I know 
of none. If it be found in any instance, they 
would, I think, be found inthose of the Tulip-tree, 
the Ash, the Birch, and the Parsnip, all of which 
are furnished with so large a portion of wing. Yet 
allthese, if sound, will sink, if put into warm 
water, with the wet worked a little into the 
wings first. 

135. There is, however, another way of ascer- 
taining this important fact, the soundness, or un- 
soundness of seed; and that is, by sowing them. 
If you have a hot-bed; or, if not, how easy to 
make one for a hand-glass (see Paragraph 94,) 
put a hundred seeds, taken as before directed, 
sow them in a flower-pot, and plunge the pot in 
the earth, under the glass, in the hot-bed, or hand- 
glass. The climate, under the glass, is wanm ; 
and a very fewdays will tell you what proportion 
of your seed is sound. But there is this to be 
said; that, with strong heat under, and with such 
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Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Endive, and 

















That it} 


complete protection above, seeds may come uft 
ithat would not come up in the ofen ground. 
| There may be enough of the germinating princi- 
ple to cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and not 
{enough to cause it in the open air and cold ground. 
| Theretore I incline to the opinion that we should 
itry seeds as our ancestors tried Witches; not by 
fire, but by water; and that, following up their 
practice, we should reprobate and destroy all 
that do not readily sink. 


SAVING AND PRESERVING SEED. 

136. Thisis a most important branch of the 
Gardener’s business. There are rules applicable 
to particular plants. Those will be given in their 
proper places. It is my business here to speak 
of suchas are applicable to a// plants. 

137. First, as tothe saving of seed, the truest 
‘plants should be selected; that is to say, such as 
are of the most perfect shafe and quality. In 
'the Cabbage we seek small stem, well-formed 
loaf, few spare, or loose, leaves ; in the Turnip, 
jJarye bulb, small neck, slender-stalked leaves, 
‘solid flesh, or pulp; in the Raddish, high colour 





(if red or scarict,) small neck, few and short . 


Some seeds, such as those of cabbage, radish, leaves, and long top. The marks of perfection are _ 
and turnip, will, if good, go to the bottom at. well known, and none but perfect plants should 
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be saved for seed. The case is somewhat dif- 
ferent as to plants, which are some male and 
others female, but, these present exceptions to be 
noticed under the names of such plants. 

138. Of plants, the early coming of which is a 
circumstance of importance, the very earliest 
should be chosen for seed ; for, they will almost 
always be found to include the highest degree of 
perfection inother respects. ‘They should have 
great pains taken with them ; the soil and situa- 
tion should be good; and they should be careful- 
ly cultivated, during the time that they are car- 
rying on their seed to perfection. 

189. But, effectual means must be taken to 
revent a mixing of the sorts, or, to speak in the 
anguage of farmers, a crossing of the breeds. 
There can be no cross between the shkeefi and 
the dog: but there can be between the dog and 
the wolf; and, we daily see it, between the grey- 
hound, and the hound ; each valuable when true 
to his kind; and across between the two, fit for 
nothing but the rofe: a word which, on this oc- 
casion, I use, in preference to that of Aalter, out 
of respect for the modern laws and usages of my 
native country. 

140. There can be no cross between a cabbage 
anda carrot; but there can be, between a caé- 
bage and a turnip; between a cabbage and a 
caulifower nothing is more common; and, as to 
the different sorts of cabbages, they will produce 
crosses, presenting tweity, and perhaps a thou- 
sand, degrees, fron: the Early York to the Savoy. 
Turnips will mix with radishes and ruta-baga; 
all these with rape ; the result will mix with cab- 
bages and caulifiowers ; so that, if nothing were 
done to preserve plants true to their kind, our 
gardens would soon present us with little besides 
mere herbage. 

141. Asto the causes I pretend not to dive into 
them. As tothe “affectionate feelings” from 
which the effect arises, I leave that to those who 
have studied the “ loves of the plants.” But, as 
to the «fect itself I can speak positively ; for, I 
have now on the-table before me an ear of Indian 
Corn having in it grains of three distinct sorts ; 
WuirteE Cory, that is to say, colcur of bright 
Tye-stTaw ; YELLOw-Cor\, that is to say, colour 
of a deep-coloured orange ; SwEET Corn, thatis 
to say, colour of draé, and deep-wrinkled, while 
the other two are plump, and smooth as polished 
ivory. The fant was from a grain of White- 
Corn; but, there were Yellow, and Sweet, grow- 
ing in the same field, though neither at less than 
three hundred yards distant from the white. The 
whole, or, at least, the greater part, of the White- 
Corn that grew in the patch was mixed (some 
ears more and some less) in the same way ; and 
each of the three sorts were mixed with the other 
two, in much about the same proportion that the 
White-Corn was. 

142. Here we have the different sorts assem- 
bled in the same ear, each grain retaining all its 
distinctive marks, and all the qualities, too, that 
distinguish it from the other two. Sometimes, 
however, the mixture takes place in a different 
way, and the different colours present themselves 
in streaks in al) the grains of the ear, rendering 
the colour of the grains variegated instead of 
their being one-coloured. 

143. It is very well known, that effects like 
this are never perceived, unless in cases where 
different sorts of Indian Corn grow at no great 
distance from each other. Probably, too, to-pro- 
duce this intermixture, the plants of the seve- 
ral sorts mustbe all of the same age; must all be 
equal in point of time of blowing and kerning. 
But, be this as it may, the fact of intermixture! 
is certain; and, we have only to know the fact to} 
be induced to take effectual measures to provide 
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144. As to dees carrying the matter, and im- 
hregnating plants with it, the idea appears non- 
sensical ; for, how comes it that whole fields of 
Indian Corn are thus mixed? And, in the Indian 
Corn, let it be observed, the ear, that is to say, 
the grain-stalk, is at about four feet from the 
ground, while the fower is, perhaps, eight or ten 
feet from the ground! What, then, is the bee 
(which visits only the flower) to carry the matter 
to the flower, and is the flower then to hand it 
down to theear? Oh, no! this is much tooclum- 
sy and bungling work to be believed in. The 
effect is, doubtless, produced by scent, or smell ; 
for, observe, the ear is so constructed, and is, at 
this season, so guarded, so completely enveloped, 
that it is impossible for any matter whatever to 
get at the grain, or at the chest of the grain, 
without the employment of mechanical force. 

145. Away, then, I think we may send all the 
nonsense about the farina of the male flowers 
being carried to the female flowers, on which so 
much has been said and written, and in conse- 
quence of which erroneous notion gardeners, in 
dear Old England, have spent so much time in 
assisting Cucumbers and Melons in their connu- 
bial intercourse. To men of plain sense, this 1s 
something soinconceivable, that I am afraid to 
leave the statement unsupported by proof, which, 
therefore, I shall give in a question from an 
English work on Gardening by the Rev. CHARLES 





Marsua tt, Vicar of Brixworth in Northampton- 
shire. ‘Setting the fruit is the practice of most’ 
“good gardeners, as generally insuring the em | 
“bryos from going off, as they are apt to do at) 
“an early season, when not much wind can be} 
** suftered to enter the bed, and no bees or in-; 
“sects are about, to convey the farina from the | 
“male flowers to the female. ‘The male flowers 
“have been ignorantly called false blossoms, | 
‘‘and so have been regularly pulled off (as said); 
“to strengthen the plants; but they are essential 
“to impreguate the female flowers; i. e. those 
“that shew the young fruit at their base: This 
“ impregnation, called setting the fruit, 1s arti- 
“ ficially done thus: as soon as any temale flowers 
‘are fully open, gather a newly opened male 
“flower, and stripping the leaf gently off from 
“the middle, take nicely hold of the bottom, and 
“* twirling the top of the male (reversed) over the 
“centre of the female flower, the fine fertilizing 
‘“* dust from the male part will fall off, and adhere 
“to the female part, and fecundate it, causing 
“ the fruit to keep its colour, swe//, and proceed 
“« fast towards perfection. This business of setting 
“the fruit may be practised through the months 
“‘ of February, March, and April, but afterwards 
“it will not be necessary ; for the admission of 
“‘so much air as may afterwards be given, will 
disperse the farina effectually ; but if the wea- 
“ther still is bad, or remarkably calm, setting 
““ may be continued a little longer. If short of 
“« male flowers, one of them may serve to impreg- 
nate two females !” 

146 Lest the American reader should be dis- 
posed to lament, that such childish work as this 
is made to occupy the time of English Gardeners, 
it may not be amiss to inform him, that those to 
whom the Reverend Gentleman recommends the 
practising of these mysteries, have plenty of beef 
and pudding and beer at their master’s expense, 
while they are engaged in this work of impreg- 
nation; and that their own living by no means 
depends, even in the smallest degree, upon the 
effect of the application of this “ fine fertilizing 
“dust.” To say the truth, however, there is 
nothing of design here, on the part of the gar- 
dener. He, in d earnest, believes, that this 
operation is useful to the growth of the fruit of 
his cucumber plants; and, howis he to believe 


“ 





against it. 


for granted by such men as a Clergyman of 
Church of England! 

147. Suffice it, now, that we know, that 
will mix, when seed-plants of the same triée 
near each other; and we may easily supp 
that this may probably take place though 
plants stand at a considerable distance a 
since I have, in the case of my Indian ( 
given proof of mixture, when the plants 
three hundred yards from each other. \j 
must be the consequence, then, of saving 
from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins, squas 
and gourds, all growing in the same garde 
the sametime? To save the seed of two sp 
any tribe, in the same garden, in the same , 
ought not to be attempted ; and this it is, 
makes it difficult for any one man to raise all y 
of seeds good and true. 

148. However, some may be saved by ever 
who has a garden; and, when raised, they a 
to be carefully freserved. They are best, 
served in the fod, or on the stalks. See 
many sorts will be perfectly good to the ay 
eight orten years, if kept in the pod or on 
stalks, which seeds, if threshed, will be goo! 
little at the end ofthree years or less. How 
to keep seeds, without threshing them out, ii 
dom convenient, often impracticable, and alr, 
exposes them to injury from mice and rats, 
from various other enemies, of which, howev+ 
greatest is carelessness. Therefore, the bes 
is, except for things that are very curious, 
that lie in a small compass, to thresh ov 
seeds. 

149. They should stand till perfectly r 
possible. They should be cut, or pulle 
gathered, when it is dry; and, they shoul 


{possible, be dry as dry can be, before they 


threshed out. If, when threshed, any mos 
remain about them, they should be placed ‘ 
sun; or, near a fire ina dry room; and, ¢ 
quite dry, should be put into bags, and hui 
against a very dry wall, or dry boards, » 
they will by no accident get damp. The! 
place is some room, or place, where ther 
occasionally at leat, a fire kept in winter. 

150. ‘Thus preserved, kept from ofen ar 
from damp, the seeds of vegetables will’ 
sound and good for sowing for the number of! 
stated in the following list; to which ther 
will particularly attend. Some of the see 
this list will keep, sometimes, a year lonz 
very well savedand very well preserved, at 
pecially if closely kept from exposure to th: 
air. But, to dose a croft from unsoundne 
seec is a sad thing, and, it is indeed, negliz 
wholly inexcusable to sow seed of the 
ness of which we are not ceréain. 


YEARS. 
Artichoke - 
Asparagus 
Balm 
Basil 
Bean 
Bean (Kidn 
Beet 
Borage 
Brocoli 
Burnet 
Cabbage 
Calabash 
Cale 
Cale (Sea) 
Camomile 
Capsicum 
Caraway 
Carrot 
Cauliflower 
Celery 


Chervil 
Cives 
Corn 
Corn-Salad 
Coriander 
Cress 
Cucumber 
Dandelion 
Dock 
Endive 
Fennel 
Garlick 
Gourd 
Hop 
Horse-Radish 
Hysso 
Jerusalem Artic 
Lavender 
Leek 
Lettuce 
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otherwise, when he sees the fact gravely taken 
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gathered green, against fifty, gathered ripe. Not 
only were the flants of the former feeble, when 
compared with the latter; not only was the pro- 
duce of the former two-thirds less than that of 
the latter; but even the quality of the grain was 
not half so good. Many of the ears had smut, 
which was not the case with those that came from 
the ripened seed, though the land and the cul- 
tivation were, in both cases, the same. 

( Zo be Continued. ) 
———_—_—_— 
COTTON. 

We have recently received from Mr. Stephen 
Stillman, a very beautiful sample of Cotton, that 
was raised in Sangamon county, State of Illinois, 
Lat. 39° 40’; and upon land, that we are told, pro- 
duced 800 Ibs. tothe acre, with very little attention. 
Our correspondent also says, that some of his 
neighbours raised at least one third more to the 
acre, and that many settlers, from North and 
south Carolina, have told him that their cotton 
was as good and as much to the acre as they used 

to raise in the Carolinas. 


>* 


= 
of Tyre planted it by the water, and it made 
their city a great nation, and their merchant-men, 
princes. “ By thy great wisdom and thy traffic, 
hast thou increased thy riches.”* 

Solomon obtained a branch of this plant from 
Tyre, through which he made himself the rich- 
est monarch of the universe, and his little king- 
dom the admiration of the world. Alexander 
sowed its seed in the city to which he gave his 
own name, and Constantine transplanted it into 
Constantinople. Edward the First planted it on 
the banks of the Thames about the year 1296.— 
It was then a small plant eultivated only by the 
Hamburgh Company. Elizabeth lived to see it 
blossom through the nourishment which her ena- 
lightened mind procured, not only from the ori- 
ginal soil of the Levant, but from the eastern 
and the newly discovered western world, as well 
as from the north. The succeeding reigns have 
enjoyed the fruit, except when it has been blight- 
ed by the intestine troubles, or cankered by mo- 
nopoly ; a disease that stints the growth, and 
nourishes caterpillars. 











We have. likewise been politely favoured by 
Mr. J. R. Bedford, of Alabama, with a description 
and drawing of an improvement by Dr. Rush 
Nutt, of Mississippi, on the Cotton Gin, which is 
calculated to free cotton from trash and dirt, as 
perfectly as possible. 

Mr. Bedford, during the busy season, resides at 


But, to leave allegory and ideal plants, we tra~- 
vel into the land of Ham, from whence the Gos- 
sinium plant originated. It is supposed that an- 
ciently it grew only in Upper Egypt ; but on 
this we cannot decide so positively as we can 
affirm that the Egyptians were the people who 
‘first made cloth from cotton wool, 

The Israelites, who must have learnt the art 


New Orleans, to transact commission business,; 4 he€_ ] 2 
and he informs us that cotton cleansed in these While in bondage, in all probability were the 
improved Gins, had been readily sold in that , first who cultivated this plant in the land of Ca- 
\market at several cents per lb. more than was haan. Peak 
iat the same time given for cotton of equal staple,)_ From Arabia it would naturally travel towards 
but. cleansed in the usual manner. ;China, through all the countries that lie below 
The drawings have been placed in the hands the 40th degree of north latitude ; but, asa spe- 
of an engraver, and as soon as he can prepare the Cies of the cotton plant has been found in the 
cuts, we will publish this useful article. In the same latitude in America, it confirms the opi- 
mean time, we extract from “ Phillips’ History ion that most plants spring spontaneously within 


lof Cultivated Vegetables,” a very interesting ac-,@ given distance of the Poles, and that their va- 


count of this wonderful Plant, and although the Tieties originate from the nature of the soil, or 
wealth which its cultivation creates, is surpris- accidental impregnation from plants of a similar 
ingly great, yet our readers will find this infinite- species. ie 

ly transcended, in the consolidation wrought by| The Phenicians, who were the fathers of trade, 
its manufacture: witness the subsequent history and the Greeks, who were the sons of art, would, 
given of a single pound of cotton.—£d. Am. Far. from their intercourse with Egypt, transplant the 


COTTON.—GOSSIPIUM. Gossifiium to their own isles. — ; 
Natural order, Malvaceae, or Columnifere. Al _Pliny says, in his Natural Historyf, that in the 
genus of the Monadelfihia Polyandria class. higher parts of Egypt, towards Arabia, there 
We are not able to discover on what account!STWS 2 shrub and bush that produces cotton, 
the Greeks named this plant Ziad and Peddwisoy| Which is called by some Gossyfium, and by others 
Xylum and Gossifium. Serapio calls it Coto 'Xylon. He says, the plant is small, and bears a 


f h do home desided thé tn | fruit resembling the bearded nut or filbert, out 
ig hep Rated nnpeags ieee ve “OS"\of the inner shell or husk of which the downy 
lish word Cotton. 


lcotton breaks forth, which is easily spun, and is 
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» that - 10} Rosema - - 
AME tribe » pone eres - 41!Rue a pa pe 3 
asily Supp gold i 3 Ruta-Baga - 4 
ce though Mion - - 104 Salsify : 2 
! stance an Ant - % 4 Samphire ~ » $3 
Indian ( stard - - 4 )Savory - - - 2 
© plants | asturtium - 2 | Scorzenera - 2 
other. ion ; 2}Shalot - - 4 
of saving riley - - - 6|Skirret - - 4 
INS, Squall rsnip  - ° - 1 | Sorrel o* Suse 
ame garda, ie te 1|]Spinach - - 4 
lof two sor onnyroyal . 2}|Squash - " 10 
the same tg © 3 | Tansy hy 
this It Is, j mpkin - 10 | Tarragon - - 4 
0 raise al] y rslane “a - 2]|Thyme a a 9 
ish - - 2] Tomatum.- - - 2 
ed by every oer - - 2} Turnip - - 4 
ed, they q ape - - 4| Wormwood - - 2 
lke, re hubarb = oud 
lke. 
to aoa 151. Notwithstanding this list, I always sow 
pod or onmmmew seed in preference to o/d, if, in all other 
Ml be goo spects, I know the new to be equal to the old. 
ss. How d, as to the notion, that seeds can be the better 
1eM out, jfamor being old, even more thana year old, I hold 
le, and alammt to be monstrously absurd: and this opinion 
and rats fag give as the result of long experience, most 
1, howevegmattentive observation, and numerous experiments 
, the bess; ; ade for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
curious gaetact. 
hresh - 152. Yet, it is a received opinion, a thing taken 
for granted, an anxiom in horticulture, that Melon 
fectly rv seed is the detter for being old. Mr. MARSHALL, 
r pull quoted above, in paragraph 145, says, that it 
ey shou[m ought to be “ about four years old, though some 
‘ore the fmm prefer it much older.” And he afterwards ob- 
any mov serves, that “if new seed only can be had, it 
placed i: should be carried a week or two in the dreeches- 
; and, ag ftocket, to dry away some of the more watery 
and hui particles!” What should we do here, where no 
ards, vg breeches are worn! If age be a recommendation 
». The inrules as well as in Melon seed, this rule has it ; 
re thei for, English authors published it, and French 
inter, authors /aughed at it, more than a century past! 
often cir 153. The reader will observe, that, in England, 
will a melon is a melon; that thev are not, there, 
aber of: brought into market in wagon loads and boat 
h ther loads, and tossed down in immense heaps on the 
che see stones; but, are carried, by twos, or threes, and 
r lonz with as much care as a new-born baby is carried. 
ved, ail In short, they are sold at froma dollar to four 
to the dollars a piece. This alters the case. Those 
oundned who can afford to have melons raised in their 
negliz gardens, can afford to keep a conjuror to raise 
the sa them; anda conjuror will hardly condescend to 
follow common sense inhis practice. ‘This would 
r be lowering the profession in the eyes of the vul- 
a gar; and, which would be very dangerous, in the 
7 eyesof his employer. However, a great deal 
of this stuffistraditionary ; and as was observed 
before, how are we to find the conscience to 
: blame a gardener for errors inculcated by gen- 
— tlemen of erudition! 
154. Icannot dismiss this part of my subject 
; without once more cautioning the reader against 
| the danger of unrifie seed. In cases where win- 
ter overtakes you before your seed be quite ripe, 
the best way isto pull up the plants and hang 
them by the heels in a dry airy place, till all 
b green depart from the stalks, and until they be 
quite dry, and wholly rid of juice. Even in hot 
weather, when the seed would drop out, if the 
. plants were left standing, pull, or cut, the plants, 
and lay them on acloth in the sun, till the seed 


be all ready to fall out; for, if forced from the 

od, the seed isnever so good. Seeds will grow 
if gathered when they are green as grass, and 
afterwards dried in the sun; but they do not pro- 
duce plants like those coming from rife seed. 


discovered ; the most common and importart of. 
which isthe Xylon herbaceum, or herby cotton. ; 
The vegetable floss is formed in the interior of 
the blossom of the plant, and surrounds and in- 
termixes with the seeds, when the petals decay. | 
The cotton down, which is of a nature between | 
wool, silk, and flax, now forms a principal branch | 
of a tree that is happily cultivated in this coun- 
try; and lest it should be forgotten, that Com- 
merce is not an indigenous plant of England, we 
will venture to remind the reader, that it is an ex- 
otic of the most tender nature, and that it requires 
the continual care and attention of man to ensure its 
growth. 

There has seldom been more than one large 
plant known to exist in an age: this, when de- 
stroyed, gives rise to its cultivation in some 
distant part of the globe, where its blossoms 
beautify, and itsfruit enriches the country that 
nourishes it. Commerce is a native of no par- 
ticular country, asd only thrives in a soil that is 
manured by honour, equity, and justice. The 
wisest monarchs have nourished it, and best ser- 





There are six distinct species of this plant now | 


superior for whiteness and softness, to any flax in 
the world. Of thiscotton, he adds, the Egyptian 
priests of old times delighted to have their sacred 
robes made. This cloth was called Xylina. ‘The 
same author informs usf, that in an island in 
the Persian gulf, there were cotton-trees that 
produced fruit as large as quinces, which opened 
when ripe, and were ful! of down, from which 
was made fine and costly cloth like linen ; and 
that in an island in the same gulf, called Tylos, 
there was another kind of cotton tree, called 
Gossampines, that was very productive. Theo- 
phrastus also mentions these trees§, which we 
presume to be the A4rboreum, or tree cotton, 
and which seem also the same ‘that Virgil no- 
tices : 

“Or Ethiopian forests, bearing wool, 

“ Or leaves from whence the Seres fleeces pull.” 


This species is a perennial plant or shrub, and 





* Ezekiel. 
t Book xix.c. 1. 
t Book xii, c. 10 and 11. 








I tried, some years ago, fifty grains of wheat, 


vants of thrones have protected it. The Kings’ 





§ Book iv. c. 9. 
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was cultivated as a curiosity in this country as 
long back as 1694. 

Nievhoff, who was in China in the year 1655, 
says, cotten grows in great abundance in that 
country, and was then one of the principal arti 
cles of its trade. The seeds had been introduced 
into that empire about 500 years previously. — 
Siam produces the most beautiful cotton; hose 
and other articles, manufactured from this down, 
exceeding even silk for lustre and beauty. The 
seed of this silky cotton has been sown in the 
Antilles, where the plants flourish, and yield this 
delicate floss in abundance. 


The Turks have long had possession of that part 
of the Eastern world, from whence the common 
cotton springs. They cultivate this annual plant 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem, as also in the Isle of Cyprus. It is like- 
wise cultivated in Candia, Lemnus, Malta, Sici- 
ly, and Naples. This variety of the cotton plant 
is sown in the spring, en land that has been 
ploughed and prepared for the purpose ; and is cut 
down when ripe, in the same manner as our har- 
vest. The seed of the cotton is about the size of that 
of tares, and of rather a clammy nature, which 
causes it to adhere to the downy substance with 
which it is mixed, and from which it is separated 


the most sumptuous courts, with its useful and 
elegant productions. 

Calico, or cotton cloth, is now generally be- 
come a substitute for linen cloth throughout the 
kingdom, not only for the finer parts of female 
dress, but even for domestic purposes, where 
strength and durability are required. Calico is 
so called from Callicut, a city on the coast of 
Malabar, being the first place at which the Por- 
tuguese landed when they discovered the Indian 
trade. The Spaniards still call it Cudlicu. 

The demand for printed callicoes becoming 
common, induced some persons to attempt the art 
in London, about the year 1676 ; and in 1722, an 
act was passed to promote the consumption of 
our own manufactures, which prohibited the use 
of foreign calicoes, that were either dyed or 
printed, to be used as apparel or furniture, un- 
dera penalty of five pounds to the informer for 
every offence ; and drapers selling such calico, 
forfeited twenty pounds.* The effect of this act 
was this: it drove the calico printers to imitate 
the India chintzes, by printing Irish and Scotch 
linens ; which was continued until the making 
ot cloth from cotton was established in England. 

The manufacture of calicoes and muslins of 
of every description, with that of velvets, fus- 





by the little machines, which discharge the seed} 
on one side, and the cotton onthe other. Smyrna) 
alone has furnished us with 10,000 bales of cotton} 
wool per annum. This country formerly took 
great quantities of cotton-yarn from the Turks ;) 
but our manufactories are now so complete, that} 
even the spinning is done by machiuery, which 
enables us to get it turned into thread, both more | 
regularly and cheaper than the indolence of the) 
Turks can furnish it ; but we still import some. 
cotton-yarn from the Mahometans, which, being; 
drawn from the distaff, has great advantage over| 


the yarn which is spun by machinery for making, 
candle-wicks, particularly those of sperm and wax, | 
as the fine threads being drawn straighter, are| 
not so liable to spring out in burning, which | 


causes the candles made of other cotton to 
gutter and burn irregularly. 

It appears that we had made some progress in 
the manufactory of cotton in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, as Gerard observes in his History of Plants, | 
“To speake of the commodities of the wool of 
this plant, it were superfluous ; common experi- 
ence, and the daily vse and benefit we receive 
by it, doth shew ; so that it were impertinent to; 
our history, to speake of the making of fustain, | 
bombasies, and many other things that are made) 
of the wooll thereof.” 


This author appears to have been the first, 


tians, counterpanes, &c. is now carried on to such 


‘an extent, and brought to such perfection, that 
it is supposed that the neighbourhood of Man- 


chester could supply the whole world with these 
goods ; which, instead of being imported from 
the East, are at present shipped for the Indies 
in great quantities. By the aid of our machinery 
we also produce from cotton, lace of so even a 
fabric, and at prices so infinitely below what it 
can be made for in linen thread, that it has in a 
great measure superseded the use of real lace. 
Manchester, being the centre and heart of the 
cotton-trade, has either given birth to, or at- 
tracted genius from all quarters of the nation, to 
assist in the necessary operations for forming fa- 
brics as numerous as their embellishing colours 
are various, in which the arts of the engineer, 


a 





the mechanic, and the artist, as well as the spin-| 


ner, the weaver, the bleacher, the dyer, the On 
lstainer, and the chemist, are all called into ac-| 


tion. 

This vegetable wool, that employs so great a 
portion of our population, is imported in a raw 
useless state, and is advantageously exported, af- 


ter being stamped with British art and industry.!an answer 


The following account of a pound weight of 
unmanutactured cotton strikingly evinces the im- 
portance of the trade and employ afforded by 
this vegetable: “* The cotton-wool came from 
the East Indies to London ; from London it went 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 


| 


who attempted to cultivate the Gossipium plant to Manchester, where it was manufactured into 
in England, for he says that, “it groweth about jyarn ; from Manchester it was sent to Paisley 
Tripolis and Alepo in Syria, from whence the|where it was woven; it was then sent to Ayrshire, 
factor of a worshipful merchant in London, Mas- | where it was tamboured ; it came back to Paisley, 
ter Nicholas Lete, did send vnto his said master!and was there veined ; afterwards it was sent to 


diuers pounds weight'of the seede, whereof 
some were committed to the earth at the im- 

ression hereof: the success we leave tothe Lord. 

otwithstanding, my selfe, three yeares past, 
did sowe of the seedes, which did grow very 
frankly, but perished before it came to perfec- 
tion, by reason of the colde frostes, that overtooke 
it in the time of flowring.” 


The cotton manufactory alone has raised Man- 
chester from an humble town to a place of the 
first importance. It has for near two centuries 
been increasing in size and in trade ; and the 

erfection to which our machinery and the in- 

ang | of the people have arrived, within these 
last fifty years, has multiplied the inhabitants, 


Dumbarton, where it was hand-sewed, and again 


brought to Paisley ; whence it was sent to Ren- 
trew to be bleached, and was returned to Pais- 
ley ; whence it went to Glasgow and was finish- 
ed; and from Glasgow was sent per coach to 
London. The time occupied in bringing this 
article to market was three years, from its being 
packed in India till it arrived in cloth at the mer- 
chant’s warehouse in London; it must have been 
conveyed 5000 miles by sea, and about 920 by 
land ; and contributed to support not less than 
150 people, by which the value had been in- 
creased 2000 per cent.” 

So wide an 
the cotton-trade spread, that to the knowledge 





and increased the trade from the supply of its 
neighbourhood with a few domestie articles, to 
furnishing the most distant countries, as well as 





* 7 Geo. I. Stat. i. cafi. 7. 
t Monthly Magazine. 


so beneficially is the influence of 
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of the author of this work, one individual in the 
metropolis pays annually from ten to twelve 
thousand pounds for the article of Silver-gilt 
wire, which he prepares for the manufacturers 
of Paisley, to be woven in the corner of each 
demy of muslin, in imitation of the Indian cus. 
tom, 

The cotton-wool is not only used for genuine 
articles, but is employed to adulterate, or as a 
substitute for silk; and even many of our linen 
cloths have a considerable portion of cotton in 
their composition. 

Cotton cloth, like that of linen, when decayed 
is transformed into paper for printing. , 

The seed of the cotton-pl int intoxicates parrots, 
Old medical authors mention the seeds as being a 
good remedy against coughs, and of a singularly 
stimulating quality. 

Leewenhoek accounts for cotton producing in- 
flammation, when applied to wounds in lieu of 
linen, by a discovery which he made in examin- 
ing the cotton with a microscope. The fibres 
were found to have two flat sides, whence he 
concludes that each of its minute parts mus: 
have two acute angles or edges; which acute 
edges being not only thinner and more subtle 
than the globules, whereof the fleshy filaments 
consist, but also more firm and stiff than any of 
the globulous flesh, it follows that, upon the ap- 
plication of cotton to a wound, its edges must not 
only hurt and wound the globules of the flesh, 
but also cut incessantly the new matter brought 
to them to produce new flesh ; and that with 
more ease, as this macter, not having attained 
the firmness and consistence of flesh, is the Jess 
able to resist its attacks; whereas the linen 
ordinarily used in wounds, being composed of 
little round parts, very close to each other, 
forms large masses, and is thus incapable of 
hurting the globular parts of the flesh. 

-—— © <a - 

PAPERS COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, BY ORDER OF THE UNITED 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF VIRGINIA. 

No. 3. 
Fallowing for Wheat—on gathering and clean- 
ing Clover Seed, &c. &c. 

DEAR SIR, 

I should have replied to vour letter immedi- 
ately on the receipt of it, had not sickness pre- 
vented it. lam now better, and shall give such 
to your inquiries as my experience 
and observation enable me to do, without pro- 
mising you any thing, either new or important, on 
the subject. 

Your first inquiry on the subject of land intend- 
ed to be fallowed. is, “ whether I think it neces- 
s.ry to introduce the scythe or the hoof previous 
to the first ploughing, or whether-I do not think it 
practicable to obtain equaily good crops, from 
land where the whole mass of vegetable matter 
has been turned under ” 

In answer to the first part of this enquiry, 1. 

will observe that it is not necessary to use the 

scythe, or to pasture the land previous to ploughi- 
ing, provided impediments to geod ploughing do 

not exist in the soil, such as stones, stumps, &c. 

and the mass of grass or other vegetable matter 

is not too rank for the plough to subvert or com- 
pleteiy-turn under. If it can be effectually buried 
by the plough, the more vegetable matter is 
ploughed inthe better for the succeeding crop, 
and the more fertilizing tothe soil. But when 
this plan is adopted, it is necessary to sow the 
wheat or rye upon a single ploughing, and har- 
row in the seed. The former system pursued 
throughout Pennsylvania and this Valley, is gen- 
erally exploded. Instead of breaking the fal- 
lows early in the spring, stirring them once or 
twice during mid summer, and again in the fall 
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at seeding time, the more economical and bet- 
ter plan is adopted, of suffering the field to lie 
in grass during the summer, either for hay, pas- 
ture, or to be ploughed in, intato, where the land 
was poor and required such aid. But in this case 
care is taken not to disturb the sod or vegetable 
mass deposited beneath the furrow. The plough- 
ing is done in August or September, and after 
lying two, three or four weeks, to meliorate by 
exposure to the influence of rain and air, the 
seed is sown and harrowed in lengthwise ; that 
is inthe direction of the ploughing. This is done 
in order to prevent the harrows turning up the sod. 
The harrows to be large and weighty, with 
strong, sharft iron teeth. Those I use are 44 
feet square, with 24 teeth, 12 inches long, 1} 
inches square, and projecting below six inches.— 
Ifa single harrowing does not reduce the sur- 
face to a good tilth, it may be harrowed again, 
and the second harrowing may cross the first, if 
it is found not to disturb the sod. The mass of 
vegetable matter now buried beneath the sur- 
face, and excluded from the influence of the air, 
will perish, and soon enter into the incipient state 
of fermentation, and afford both warmth and fer- 
tility to the roots of the grain. 

This system of husbandry is applicable to 
such soils as are. sufficiently loose and friable 
to crumble before the harrow, fifteen or twenty 
daysafter ploughing. It is not adapted to stumpy 
or stony land, or such as is so stiff or tenacious 
that it cannot be reduced by a single ploughing 
and harrowing. But as it is a peculiar property 
of clover to meliorate the soil, it rarely happens 
that land clothed with a thick crop of it, two or 
three years, docs not lose its accessive adhesive- 
ness, and crumble before the plough. Few plants 
so easily enter into a state of decomposition, and 
disengage so much carbonic acid gas, as clover ; 
but as all plants or grasses do, in a greater or 
less degree, they must all contribute to the fer- 
tility of the soil, if ploughed in. Some of our 
perennials are subdued with difficulty, and de 
compose slowly, and none mere so than the blue 
grass. It is necessary that this grass should be 
compietely turned under, and ot again disturbed 
by the plough, if intended to be sown in wheat, 
unless the first ploughing had been done during 
the winter. In that case, stirring the land in 
the spring, and again in the summer, would be 
advisable. The amount then, of what I have 
said on this subject, is, that the more vegetable 
matter isiurned under the furrow, the better; but 
that it is absolutely requisite that it should be com- 
pletely buried, especially blue grass, and not again 
brought tothe surface by stirring with the plough 
or cross-harrowing. Ifthe grass is too rank to 
be ploughed in, (even with the aid of a log chain 
attached to the beam, to prostrate it before the 
coulter) it will be better to use the scythe.— 
Clover may be mown in September, when brown, 
and reserved for feed. In this case it will be un- 
necessary to sow clover seed the succeeding 
spring. 

Your next enquiry relates to gathering and 
preparing clover seed for market. The man- 
agement of this requires a judicious attention to 
the order in which the clover is, when put into 
the barn or stacks, and the state of the weather 
when the seed is to be separated from the pug 
or chaff, which envelopes it. If the clover is 
mown, it should be quite brown (or black) be- 
fore it is cut, and immediately raked into win- 
nows or small heaps, and suffered to lie exposed 
to rain or dew, until the sap and juices of the 
plant have mostly evaporated. It must then, 
when ina dry state, be hauled into the barn or 
built into good ricks, and there remain until Jan- 
huary or February, when the air is cold and in 
its driest state, The heads are then to be de- 





tached from the straw by threshing with flails, 
and using rakes. This is an expeditious part of 
the process, as the heads separate with great 
facility. These heads are then placed in a ring, 
on a good tight floor, and tread with horses until 
the whole mass is reduced to a fine powder, re- 
sembling scotch snuff. 

If the seed is good and groom dry, and the 
weather in that state which would make tobacco 
crumble into powder, by handling it roughly, six 
horses may tread out ten bushels in a day ; but 
if the weather is humid or even givy, (asthe to- 
bacco planters term it) this quantity cannot be 
got out, with the same force of hands and 
horses, intwo days. ‘Tobacco, in this case, af- 
fords an excellent hygrometer to ascertain the 
proper state of the air for this operation. ‘To 
prevent the dust, which rises during the tread- 
ing, becoming both offensive and injurious, it is 
proper to keep open the barn doors, and permit 
a free passage of air. Shovels must be kept em- 
ployed to throw up the clover chaff, and confine 
it to the ring traversed by the horses. 

‘The next operation is to pass it through a com- 
mon wheat fan, turning it very slowly, and pre- 
serving the chaff which falls nearest to the riddle, 
as that contains seed net yet detached from the 
pug. This may be trod a second time, or sown 
in that state. What passes through the fan must 
now be riddled through a cockle riddle, and last- 
ly through a clover riddle, (easily obtained in 


$$ 


els placed about 8 inches apart each way—th 
corn was hoed three times, all the suckers wer 
pulled out in July ; and in August all the sucker 
were again taken away, together with the false 
stalks, and those that were smutty ; on the first of 
Sept. the stalks were topped ; and on the 26th the 
corn was harvested, and spread on a floor under 
the roof of a long shed, to give a good opportunity 
for drying it—there was 213 bushels of corn in 
the ear ; one basket of which was shelled, and 
produced half a bushel and two quarts of shel- 
led corn; so that had the whole been shelled on 
the day of harvesting it, the produce would have 
been 119 bushels and 26-32 of a bushel of shetled 
corn—on the 14th of Nov. the whole was shelled, 
and measured, and found to be 116 bushels and 
28-32 of clear sound corn ; the average weight of 
which was 58 to 59 lbs. the bushel—the entire ex- 
pense of cultivating this acre of corn, including 
$35, charged for 40 cart loads of manure, was 
$44. 

That, Payson Williams, Esq. of Fichburg, is 
entitled to the society’s premium of $30, for hav- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of Spring Wheat, 
being 23 bushels and 28-32 of a bushel, on one 
acre. “ Inthe Spring of 1822, as early asthe frost 
would permit, the ground was ploughed, and har- 
rowed; the seed, two and a half bushels of the 
Gilman wheat, sown ; again harrowed, and 
ploughed in fine, with a horse plough, and left in 
this situation with the belief that the crop would 





Baltimore or Philadelphia) which will permitjendure our New England drought better, as the 


the seed, and that only, to pass through. This 
last operation will generate some dust, which 


surface would be enlarged, thereby retaining more 
of the dews than aplane surface ; the result, com- 





(if the seed is for market) may be thrown off by! 
passing it once more through the fan. 

But if you use a machine for collecting the clo-' 
ver heads, suffer them to lie in heaps, formed 
like a hay cock, two or three weeks. During 
this time they will undergo a slight degree 
of fermentation and heat, (of course,) which, af-| 
ter getting thoroughly dry, will greatly facilitate! 
the operation of treading out the seed. Let this) 
be done, as in the other case, in cold, dry wea- 
ther. 

I have now, Sir, treated the subject of your 
request pretty diffusely, as it was your wish that; 
I should be minute; and if any information is. 
communicated, from which you can derive in- 
struction or advantage, it will afford me pleasure 
to have contributed thereto. 

I am, Sir, with respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. P. BARTON. 
GEORGE E, Harrison, Brandon. 
Springdale, July 22d, 1820. 


> ae 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The Mass. Committee on Agricultural Experie 
ments, submit for the consideration of the Board, 
the following, in addition to their report dated 
the 10th day of October last, to wit : 

That Col. Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, is 
entitled to the society’s premium of $30, for hav- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, 
being 119 bushels and 26-32 of a bushel, on one 
acre of land. ‘“ The soil isa deep yellow loam— 
in 1821, the land was cultivated with Indian corn, 
and manured with ten cart loads of green barn 
manure, spread on the ground, and eight loads of 
compost manure put in the hills. In thespring of 
1822, the ground was twice ploughed, and 20 cart 
loads of green barn manure spread on it—it was 
then furrowc:] in rows about three feet and a half 
apart; and about 20 cart loads of barn, hog and 
slaughter yard manure, were put inthe rows ; the 
last mentioned manure was mixed together, with 
one hogshead of Smithfield lime ; the seed was 
the Brightontwelve rowed yellow corn, the kern- 


jlief not unfounded. 


pared with neighbouring fields, declares this be- 
As the field was seeded down 
with clover, herds-grass, and red-top, this was al- 
so ploaghed with the wheat ; these plants not on- 
ly stood the drought remarkably well, but at this 
time have completely covered the ground with the 
Farmer’s best carpet. The quantity of grass-seed 
used by me, is never less than 12 lbs of clover, 
and one peck of herds-grass, to the acre. Here 
permit me to observe that innumerable are the in- 
stances in this country, where the farmer fails in 
nis grass crops, by not allowing seed enough ; and 
what is worse, the little he does give with such a 
sparing hand, is suffered to take its chance under 
that pest in agriculture called a bush harrow, 
which not only drags stones, and other loose mat- 
ter, into heaps, but leaves the soil dead, and 
heavy ; and does not cover the seed deep enough 
to strive with our July drought effectually. It may 
be asked how the scythe is to follow the plough ? 
to which I will answer, let the roller, an imple- 
ment which every farmer would keep, did he con- 
sult his own interest mercly, with a sufficient top 
or body tocontain the larger stones, pass over the 
ficld lengthwise the furrow, in the dry part of the 
fall ; this process will not only crush in the small 
ones, but even the surface for the scythe,without 
the least injury to the grass roots—to this digres- 
sion | am impelled by no other motive, however 
much I may be mistaken, than the wish of advan- 
cing in some measure, the interests of my fellow 
citizens, whose good fortune is to till the soil._— 
I had the wheat cut very early, when much of the 
straw was green, which, after laying about two 
days, was in excellent order for the flail ; after 
which it was equal to swaii hay for fodder—the 
amount of grain by measurement was 26 bushels 
and 8-32, from one acre and 18 rods—the quality 
of the grain is excellent, not one kernel of smut or 
burnt grain in the crop—the seed prepared by a 
thorough washing, after which it was immersed in 
thick white-wash, made from good lime, so as to 
coat over every kernel—no fears need be enter- 
tained from the plentiful use of this liquor, as by 
way of experiment I have planted wheat after its 
lying in this liquor four days, which vegetated 
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weil.” The committee are of opinion that the}dollars and 37 cents, the cost of the manure, was{proving by experiments, to the satisfaction of the 


roller should be used immediately after the seed|57 dollars and 38 cents.” 
is ploughed in, in preference to the fall,asrecom-} That, Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little, of 
mended by Mr. Williams. 
is also entitled tothe premium of $20, for having|of twenty dollars, for having raised the greatest 
raised the greatest quantity of Potatoes, being 547}quantity of common Turnips, being 687 bushels 
bushels, on one acre. “ Thé land was twicejanda half on one acre. ‘* The soil isaclay loam 
ploughed, and furrowed three feet apart, and the}and had been down to grass 6 or 7 years—in 1821, 
manure, unfermented, made by sheep, and neat/cat about one ton of hay; it was then ploughed 
cattle, its quantity about 14 cords, placed in hills}as deep as the sward would turn over ; 10 cords 
two feet apart, hands immediately followiag the|of compost manure, the principal part of the com 
cart with hoes to finish the planting process, to| post was marsh mud, spread and well harrowed ; 
Aa the loss by evaporation—planting finished|it was ploughed in ridges three feet apart ; about 
ay 21—the kind of seed used was the South A-jone pound of seed was sown with a machine on 
merican reds, 28 bushels to the acre, cut so as to|/the ridges; anda hard roller made to pass over 
allow two pieces to the hill—the weeding finished|them, which completed the sowing—when out of 


Trustees, the utility and comparative value of the 
Cobs of Indian Corn, when used with or without 


Said Payson Williams] Newbury, are entitled to the Society’s premium/the grain itself, ground, or broken, A paper on 


the subject of raising Indian Corn, two successive 
seasons, with the aid of Plaster Paris, ona high hill 
on the farm of Mr.Rice, which from its difficulty 
of approach, had until two years since been neg- 
lected, was also exhibited. These communicae 
tions are too lengthy to be inserted in this report, 
but your Committee recommended that said pa- 
pers, together with three very interesting com- 
munications from William Hull, Esq. of Newton, 
on the best mode of raising Indian Corn,—his 
mode of cultivating seven-eighths of an acre, trom 
which he procured 192 bushels of Corn in the ear, 





the 15th of June—the second and last hoeing the|the way of the fly, they were thinned to the dis- 
first of July, the vines beginning to bud, and were|tance of one foot apart on the ridge—they were) 
about eight inches in height ; a few scattering|twice ploughed and harrowed ; and harvested the, 
weeds were occasionally pulled up, but no otherjlast of October—the entire expense of cultivating 
disturbance was given to the vines till harvesting}this acre of Turnips, including 20 dollars for ma- 


the crop, which was finished November the 3d ;/nure, was 35 dollars and 82 cents.” ly 


and by a careful measurement was found to be 547] That, Silas Little, Esq. of Newbury, is entitled 
bushels—the expense of cultivating the acre of|to the Society’s premium of T'wenty dollars, for 
wheat, including $10 charged for the manure, was/|raising the greatest quantity of conrmon Turnips, 

24,71—that of cultivatlng the acre of Potatoes,/after another crop in the same season; having 
including $14 for manure, $54.” raised 615 bushels on one acre. “In the year 

That Mr. David Little, of Newbury, is entitled|/1821, something less than a quarter part of the 
to the society’s premium of $20, for having raised|acre was cultivated with Turnips, and about five 
the greatest quantity of Mangel Wurtzel, being!common cart loads of compost manure, such as 
970 bushels, and one half of a bushel, on one acre.jsalt marsh pulverized, strong earth and sand was 


- “The situation of said acre is as follows—swell|laid thereon; the produce was 80 bushels, the 





inclining south-westerly, of a rich yellow loam—|other three fourths had been laying to grass tive 
in 1821, it was planted with beets, manured with/or sixyears; and the present year we sowed Flax 
about three cords of compost manure, and produ-| 
ced about 530 bushels. May 9th, 1822, ploughed, | ving spread on about the same quantity and quality 
harrowed and furrowed three feet apart ; four andjof manure as before ; we pulled the flax soon at- 
a half cords of compost manure were put in the|ter the blossom had fallen off, and there was a 
furrows and covered with a plough ; then a har- 
row was drawn lengthwise the ridge to smooth|ced about 700 weight of hay, which was cut on the 
the land, the seed was then sowed one row on|26th of June; and the whole was ploughed and 
each ridge, with four pounds of seed—half the}/manured—the quantity put on the acre was 19 
quantity would, I think, be sufficient—June 10th,|cart loads, of 40 bushels each—the quality of this 
commenced ploughing between the rows, and|manure was similar to that above described, but 
weeding, and thinning at different times till July}more sand in order to make the compost better, 
16th—the plants stood 10 or 12 inches apart in the} when mixed with our dark clay loam, with a clay 
rows—the work was done principally by boys, es-}bottom ; nearly two thirds of this manure was 
timating two boys to be equal to one man. Oct. 3,/spread on one halfthe ground, and after harrowing, 
Nov. Ist and 2d, they were harvested by men and|was put into small ridges, with a small double 
boys, and produced 9704 bushels of Mangel Wurt {mould board plough, two feet and nine inches 
zei, besides 2 bushels of Carrots, and 109 Cabba-|apart ; the other part of the manure was shovel- 
ges—three loads of the Mangel Wurtzel contain-}led into furrows made with the plough, the same 
ing 137 bushels, were weighed at the town scales,|distance ; the plough then passed between the fur- 
the weight according to the certificate annexed,|rows, covered the manure, and although so great 
was $ tons, 2c. 2qs.20 lbs. Six swine were mostly|a portion of the manure was spread on half the 
fed with the thinnings from the beginning of weed: jland, yet the other half produced about as much— 
ing, until about the first of October—there are 
trees on the said lot sufficient to produce 21 bar-jhalf; the time of sowing was from the Ist to the 
rels of fruit—the entire expense of cultivating}10th of July—the flax was pulled the 4th, and that 


seed, where the turnips grew the last year; ha-) 


4 bushels of dry Beans and several bushels of Ture 
nips—and on the culture of Carrots, and Ruta 
Baga, be copied into the Society’s Journal for 
January next. 

Claims for premiums were also exhibited to 
our Committee by the following persons, for 
raising the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, on 
one acre of land, to wit: Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of 
Shrewsbury, raised 53 bushels; Mr. Nathan 
Howe, Jr. also of Shrewsbury, 75 bushels: Mr. 
Daniel Mears, of Lynn, 874 bushels; Messrs. 
Tristram and Henry Little, of Newbury, 116 
bushels and 9 quarts; Payson Williams, Esq. of 
Fitchburg, 116 bushels and 12 quarts; and Mr. 
Daniel Burnham, of Newburyport, 117 bushels 
and 8 quarts, Mr. Jacob Wilkins, of Marblehead, 
raised 57 bushels of Barley, on one acre and an 
eighth of an acre. “ April 12, 1822, the land was 
ploughed about 8 inches deep, the soil loamy, in- 
clining to gravel, descending to the North East 
from a ledgy knoll, which included part of the 
premises. 13th sowed three bushels of six rowed 


middling crop ; the other part of the acre produ- Barley, on what I considered the largest half of 


the piece—at the same time sowed one anda half 
, bushels of two rowed barley, on the remainder; 
sowed grass seed over the whole, and ploughed, 
and harrowed the samein. When the six rowed 
‘Barley was about six inches high, it was mowed 
down, and left on the ground; this wasfor ex- 
periment. July 18, mowed the six rowed Barley, 
and putit into the barn. 24th, mowed, and put 
‘into the barn, the two rowed Barley. The six 
rowed Barley appeared to be about 12 days for- 
;ward of the two rowed in ripening—both were 
| stacked separately inthe barn; and each quality 
\thrashed and kept separate. August 30th, the 
barley being cleansed, was measured—the six 
rowed measured 54 bushels ; and the two rowed 
measured 23 bushels—the straw we consider in 
, Value to be equal to the labour.” No premium 


the quantity of seed used was one pound and aj was offered for raising the greatest quantity of 


Barley; but your Committee are induced to re- 
commend that the Treasurer be authorised to pay 


this acre of Mangel Wurtzel, including the cost|part of the ground sowed the last; the whole was/said Jacob Wilkins, the sum of Twenty dol- 


of the manure and gathering the crop, was $23|sown with a machine made for the purpose, and/Jars. 
but one row on a ridge—when the turnips were 


96 cents.” 


For raising the greatest quantity of common 


That, Mr. Adams Knight, of Newbury, is enti-|up, and out of the way of flies, they were thinned! Beets, Parsnips, Ruta Baga, Cabbages, and dry 


tled to the Society’s premium of twenty dollars, 
for having raised the greatest quantity of Onions, 


with a hand hoe and fingers, at the distance of 10 Peas—for introducing any Grass not before culti- 
or 12 inches, and afterwardstwice hoed and twice]yated in this Commonwealth, and proving by 


being six hundred and fifty-one bushels, on one}ploughed, with the small plough above mentioned | actual experiment, and producing satisfactory evi- 


acre. “ The soil isa rich gravelly loam, with a]|—the time of harvesting, from the 28th of Oct 
gravel bottom ; in 1821, it was cultivated with 


-{dence of its superiority in any one quality, to any 


to the 1st of November, and there was found to be|now cultivated—for the most satisfactory evidence 


onions, and cabbages; and was manured with|615 bushels, well trinimed and fit for the market,jon “ Soiling Cattle,” not less than six in number 
about five cords of barn manure, and produced ajand about 5 or 6 bushels of large defective rotten/and through the whole season, together with a 
good crop—after the crop was, off the ground,/ones—we have weighed several bushels, and find}particular account of the food given, and how cul- 
there were five cords of barn manure, and twola bushel will weigh 59 pounds—the entire ex-|tivated—for making the experiment of turning in 
and a half cordsof leached ashes ploughed in—in|pense of cultivating this acre of turnips, including|green crops as a manure, on a tract not less 
April 1822, it was once ploughe:l, and sowed in|thirteen dollars for manure, was twenty eight dol-/than oneacre, and proving its utility and cheapness, 


rows 14 inches apart, which took between 3 and 4/lars and seventy five cents.” 


giving a particular account of the process and its 


pounds of seed—in the course of the season it 
was hoed between the rows, and weeded fourjtied to the Society’s premium of Twenty dollars, 
times—in September the onions were harvested,|for the account of the best mode of rearing, feed- 
and there were 651 bushels—the entire expense|ing and fattening Neat Cattle. Said Rice is also 
of cultivating this acre of onions, including 2ijentitled tothe premium of Twenty dollars, for 


That, Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, is enti- 








results—for proving by actual experiment, the 
best season and mode of laying down land to 
grass, whether Spring, summer or Fall seeding be 
preferable, and with on without grain on ditferent 
soils—for raising the greatest quantity of vegeta- 
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bles, Grain, Peas and Beans excepted, for winter 
consumption of the stock on his own farm, and 
not for sale in proportion fo the size of the farm 
and stock kept, having regard to the respective 
value of said Vegetables as food, stating the ex- 
pense of raising the same, and the best mode of 

reserving the same through the winter—for ta- 

ing up in one season, on his farm, the greatest 
quantity of good Honey, and shall at the same 
time, exhibit supenor skill in the management 
of Bees—for giving proot of having produced the 
largest quantity of dressed Flax raised on one 
acre. No claims tor premiums have been exhi- 
bited. 

The Board will perceive by the papers accom- 
anying this report, that of the seven claimants 
or the premium for raising the greatest quantity 

of Indian Corn on one acre, the quantity produ- 
ced by four of the competitors was very nearly the 
same. Your committee in awarding the premi- 
um-to Col. Valentine, were induced to decide 
in his favour as well from the quantity of sound 
corn, as from the weight of the grain; it will be 
seen that Mr. Burnham’s Council Bluff Corn, 
weighed only fifty a that of Col. Valen- 
tine, fifty eight to fifty nine pounds the bushel. 

For the Committee, 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 
Boston, Dec. 28th, 1822. 
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TO THE BREEDERS OF THE VIRGINIA 
RACE-HORSE. 

Stimulated by a love for every thing which 
gives importance to my native state, and having 
observed the disrepute and neglect into which 
you have suffered your blooded stock of horses 
to fall, I am induced to offer you a few ramarks 
on that subject. You have long possessed a race 
of fine horses, and the great match lately run at 
the city of Washington, has turned the eyes of 
all the United States to your Stock. Eclipse 
himself is a descendant of the Virginia horse ; 
and you have stocked the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, with that spirited, 
generous and noble animal, the race-horse. It 
therefore behoves you, from a consideration of 
profit as well as a matter of pride, to devote a 
greater attention to the breeding and rearing of 
your horses than you have lately bestowed—to 
return to the particularity of your ancestors, 
whose attention, zeal and judgment produced so 
valuable a race of animals. ‘The horse, whether 
considered alone as ministering to our comforts 
and convenience in agriculture and the pursuits 
of pleasure, is highly important, and as vielding 
profit and affording security in time of war, be- 
comes doubly more so. The Arabians possess the 
best war horse, which is known by exportation, 
and they derive from them annually a considera- 
ble revenue. The nimble saddle horse, the ge- 
nerous hunter, the majestic coach horse, and 
the proud and spirited charger, are all the pro- 
duce of the blooded horse; and we know trom 
experience, that they are the most lasting and 
durable for the plough. How important then 
does it become for you to renew your attention 
and redouble your exertions to preserve and 
propagate a race of animals so very valuable.— 
Of all the United States, Virginia has hitherto 
possessed the finest horses. The liberal exer- 
tions of many of her citizens in the costly impor- 
tation of the Arabian horse, and the best blood 
stock of England, the judicious crossing of these, 
aided by her climate and her soil, so congenial to 
their propagation, have given to her a race, for 
activity and durability, for speed and bottom, 
that will vie with all the world. 

The value of the race horse is daily becoming 
better known; from Virginia they are sought, 


and as the demand increases, will your profit en- 
large: by exerting the care, particularity and at- 
tention you formerly bestowed on breeding, you 
may continue to derive wealth—and boast and 
pride yourselves on the possession of the best 
horse of America. 

In suggesting the exercise of more zeal and 
judgment in vour efforts of breeding, I would not 
recommend the particularity prevailing in Per- 
sia and Arabia, of collecting persons to witness 
and certify to the act of coition of their mares 
and horses, and the birth of the foals; but I 
would recommend the preservation of, and a 
strict regard to | pon ge care to the perfec- 
tion and blood of your stallions—the necessity of 
aremote cross—a caution against the carelessness 
and villany of grooms in affording, or promoting 
opportunities ot stolen enjoyments-—and lastly, 
and most important of all, I would guard vou 
against the impropriety of overstrained exer- 
tions, and urge the necessity of consulting the 
opinions of celebrated naturalists and breeders.— 
The great Buffon, and many others assure us that 
the progeny of animals overstrained in their 
sexual intercourse, dwindle and degenerate : 
that foals from stallions serving too many mares, 
deteriorate from the pertection of their parents— 
that the chances of conception greatly decrease 
from an excess of mares; and that disappoint- 
ment is too often the fate of those who dis- 
regard these facts. In England, the most ex- 
perienced breeders assert, and it is the generally 
prevailing practice there, that no stallion should 
perform duty to more than 40 or 50 mares ina 
season—however, I believe that a horse while 
young and full of vigour, with careful manage- 
ment, may serve somewhat more ; but after he 
has advanced in years price and reputation, his 
number should be limited. It often happens that 
the owner of a fine horse, too greedy for profit, 
exceeds the power of the horse in the number of 
mares. Indeed, Iam informed in some instances, 
where the profits are excessive, and the horse’s 
power is quite unequal to the service required 
tor mares of the first character, that the own- 
ers, goaded on by avarice, and regardless of the 
reputation ef your stock, crowd upon him many 
common plough mares, whose progeny is destin- 
ed for hack and drudges. In cases like these, 
are you not destined to meet with failure or reap 
disappointment? And to say the least of it, is it 
notan injustice to the public, and ungenerous and 
illiberal to yourselves? Uniting in concert, you 
might correct such errors by withholding your 
support, or changing its direction, and thereby 
teach the avaricious where their interest lies, 
and the necessity of moderation in their desires 
of gain. The community have a deep interest 
in every fine horse, and the owner should never 
so far forget it as to think. alone of his individual 
profit; he should be made to feel the propriety 
of preserving the value and reputation of your 
stock, by consulting the character of the mares, 
and exercise the justice which is due to his 
benefactors, by a limitation of their numbers 
within reasonable bounds. By attending to the 
hints here thrown out, and exercising the judg- 
ment which I know you possess, you will restore 
the perfection and retrieve the reputation of your 
horses. Then, you need not decline a contest 
with the Duke of York, or apprehend darkness or 
gloom from the recurrence of another Eclipse. 

BELLEROPHON. 

Richmond Enquirer. 
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SENNA AND PALMA CHRISTI. 
Moorfield, Dec. 25th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
Ihave received the Senna seed you sent, which 
I will plant when the season arrives. I send you 





enclosed, some seeds, and three or four of the 
dry entire pods, of our kind—the seeds of this 
are much smaller than those you sent me—ours 
are of the size and shape of grape seeds; yours 
like small, flat kidney beans ; but in colour, they 
are nearly alike, being of adark, greenish hue. 
I have lodged in Baltimore twenty or thirty 
pounds of the Virginia herb, to be tried by any 
physician that chooses. It is left with Mr. But- 
ler, an apothecary, for that purpose. I enclose 
you a few lines, which I received from Dr. 
Daniel Annin, of Opiquon, Fredé@tick County, 
who was with me, and took a little home for ; 
trial. He observes, under date of Nov. 1822, * 
“‘ feel authorised to say, by a small trial, in one | 
case, of your Senna, that it is no donbt, a spe- | 
cies of that plant, and may be used asa sub- 
stitute for the imported Senna, with advan- 
“tage.” If physicians in your vicinity would 
try it, they may call at Mr. Butler’s, and take 
some for that purpose. 

I raised sixty bushels of Patma CuristTI1, or: 
Castor Oil Beans, on two and one half acres of land, © 
upon which stood five large apple trees, that de} 
stroyed ten hills square each—there was also a) 
row of cherry and peach trees, ontwo sides of the 
ground, that injured the outside rows all their 
length. 

I found one stock in a hill was better than 
more, bearing more beans, and not growing so’ 
high. Where there were more stalks, we could 
not get the bunches of beans without breaking 
them down, which was not the case with solitary 
stocks—these branched out sooner and bore more 
beans. If any farmer wishes to try the crop, | 
would advise him, if his land is good, to put twe 
beans in a hill, and pull one plant up when the: 
have grown four or five inches high. The plant 
should be four feet one way and four and on 
half feet the other—these he should work as h 
does his corn. 

I am, with respect, your’s, 
ABEL SEYMOUR. F 


“ 
““ 


“ 


J. S. Skinner, Esa. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
PROPOSAL TO FORM A PERMANEN’ 
FUND FOR THE MARYLANDAGRICUI 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

The Cattle Shows and Fairs, which are he 
in Maryland, are novel exhibitions here, and e: 
cite much attention. Many persons attended 
view the display of valuable stock, who are n 
directly interested, not having any to exhib 
But the far greater number seek informatic 
and estimate properly the advantages whi 
will result to the community, from the exertio 
of those praise-worthy, practical farmers, a 
others, who are improving our breeds of stoc 

The Agricultural Society of Maryland, is y 
in its infancy; the members are not ve 
numerous, and as all the funds are deriv 
from a small annual contribution from ea 
member, the amount is too limited to enable t 
society to offer pecuniary rewards, sufficient 
induce those who would prefer compensation 
that way, to make efforts to be noticed in t 
distribution. 

To gentlemen of wealth, the pecuniary g 
tuity is not an objeet ; they esteem more higlf 
the honour of excelling, and it is honoura 
to excel in any laudable pursuit. But a f 
mer, who has to scuffle hard to get alo 
finds all his time and funds employed, in c 
rying on his business in the old way, and \ 
not risk atew extra dollars, if he has them 
spare, or employ a partof his time, in mak 
experiments, unless he can make a reasons 





calculation for profitable returns, And farm 
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the coun- |think it impracticable, I do not wish you to pub- 

to exhibitllish them; but as you have been most instru- 
mental in establishing the Society, and feel a 
deep interest in its usefulness, I know you will 
determine the case as will be most proper. 


who nave only the common breeds of 
try, have now, no encouragement 

for premiums at cattle shows, for those who 
have been able to procure the improved breeds, 
will carry off the prizes, until those fine ani 
mals become more numerous 

But although the funds of the society are 
very limited, I think it would be profitable to 
share the premiums between stock and crops. 
If a farmer has not got stock to vie with the 
Teeswater, and Devons, and Dishleys, he must 
have managed his business very badly, if he 
has not a few acres of rich land; and although 
he may have nothing tocompare with Champion, 
or Bergami, or Mr. Barney’s Bakewell’s Ave inch- 
es fat on the ribs, he might shew, that he can 
raise as much corn, wheat, potatoes, turnips, 
&c. &c., per acre in Maryland, as can be done 
elsewhere. For instance, I would refer to Mr 
Bennett’s and Gen. Ringgold’s crops of corn. 
Mr. Bennett’s seldom exceeded on one acre. 
Gen. Ringgold’s, equal to any other crop on a 
large scale. 

But I think the improvement of land, is of 
primary importance, and instead of giving so 
decided a preference for the improvement of 
live stock, some of which require, compared 
with our usual mode of treatment, very extra- 
ordinary keep; there ought to be simultaneous 
endeavours to effect both objects. Where grass 
has not been cultivated in sufficient quantity, 
roots can be substituted, until the grasses 
become more abundant; and if the society 
could offer liberal premiums for crops and live-| 
stock, it would persuade many to deviate from/ 
the common practice ; for if farmers can be con- —— Oa Ps ates 
vinced that by altering their plans, they can} Mr. ThomasJeffreys, of Melksham, Wiltshire, 
increase their substance, a general emulation gave a dinner on Tuesday, the 29th ult., to 22 of 
will soon take place. For Gen. Beatson’s sys-'hisneighbours, all residents in the aforesaid par- 
tem to the contrary notwithstanding, the foun-,ish, whose ages together amounted to 2000 years. 
dation of lasting improvement, is cultivating} Phe hard winter, which began on Christmas Eve, 
grasses, and enlarging the manure heap. 1789, was very familiarto many of the company, 

I wish a plan could be devised to raise a/andsome well remember the ice to have been 
fund sufficient to offer an inducement to the ge-)more than one yard in thickness in many of the 
nerality of farmers to risk some money, time'ponds in that vicinity. 


and labour, toincrease their crops, and rear fine) = — — 
RATER TI ; - 
Wes WAR WNMNS. 


animals. And among other premiums, not ne- 


—— 0a 
SONG—TuneE: Roy’s WIFE. 


Fare thee well, for I must leave thee, 

But, O, let not our parting grieve thee ; 
Hapfipier days may yet be mine, 

At least I wish them thine—believe me. 


We part—but by those dew drops clear, 
My love for thee will last for ever ; 
I leave thee; but thy image dear— 
Thy tender smiles will leave me never, 
Fare thee well, &c. 


O dry those pearly tears that flow, 
One farewell smile before we sever ; 
The only balm for parting wo 
Is—fondly hope ’tis not for ever. 
Fare thee well, &c. 


Tho’ dark and dreary low’rs the night, 
Calm and serene may be the morrow ; 
‘The cup of pleasure ne’er shone bright 
Without some mingling drops of sorrow. 
Fare thee well, &c. 
Scotsman.) 





LEITH, Sept. 12th, 1822. 











cessary to detail, to offer liberally for the best 
and most profitably cultivated farm in each) 
county, having reference to the mode and ex- 
pense of cultivation, the produce and improve- 
ment. For collecting and applying the largest 
quantity of stable and eow-yard manure ; refer- FARMER.” 
ence being had to circumstances, size of farm,| We have it now in our power to supply 
number of stock, means of accumulation, quali-|Agriculturists and others with this Work from 
ty, &c.: this premium to be extended to eve-|its commencement; the two first volumes hav- 
ry county in the state. But it is not necessary to ing been carefully revised and reprinted. The 
enter into details here ; there will be a variety|!whole embraces a great body of information, sup- 
of — on those points, and if a sufficient fund plied by Desig a practical meget graziers 
can be provided, the officers of the society willj|and planters of our own country ; or drawn from 
sg og iy apg” a judicious distribution, |eclebrated rai gs smear ame aaparteldag? 5 sub- 
y plan to raise a fund would be by annual jject treated of, reference 1s made easy, co- 
or biennial lotteries, which I make no doube|pious Indexes to each volume. dais 
the Legislature will authorise, as the rage for} ‘ The American Farmer” boasts not only the 
adventuring in lotteries, prevails to a considera-|pecuniary patronage, but the intellectual sup- 
a degree. I believe a scheme to raise annu-|port of very many of the best Farmers, Plan- 
ally, 


_the sum of five thousand dollars, could be|ters and men of Science of the United States.— 
readily disposed of, for by putting the tickets) They have made it an acceptable and useful pub- 
at a low price, say not more than five dollars, it|lication, to every cultivator of the soil ; 
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one 
would be a popular lottery, and every farmer,! which every farmer may advantageous!y put in- 
or breeder, or grazier, or victualler, would be|to the hands of his children, who are to be the 
interested in its success, and, I believe it would!companions of his age, and the owners of his 
be encouraged. est.te, which they will enjoy cr waste, as he 

Five thousand dollars raised annually by lot-;may have instructed them how best to im- 
tery, added to the other funds of the society,;/prove their faculties and inheritance, or have 
would makea respectable sum for distribution,'neglected these important duties. 
and would give a stimulous te agriculture, which will parents occupy themselves in amassing pro 
would be a lasting benefit to the state. 


l offer these hasty remarks with great defer-'children to improve, employ and eujoy it ? 


oy] 


How long 


perty for their families, without teaching their} 
The 
ence; and if you disapprove of the plan, or,future owners of the soil are often left almost; 


entirely ignorant of the ordinary methods of cul. 
tivation. The inevitable consequence is, that 
their estates Secome burthens, frequently too 
heavy to be borne. 

The object of our labors, and of those who 
contribute to give them value, is to aid the pre. 
sent cultivators, and give to the msing genera. 
ition of Farmers and Planters, a spirit of inqui- 
\ry and enterprize in their profession, to teac), 
jthem to be justly proud of it, and each in his 
| sphere to reflect credit on the pursuit, whils 
he adds to the individual and aggregate com. 
forts and enjoyments of society. 

For the purpose of diffusing a more genera] 
knowledge of our work, Mr. William F. Rec. 
ding, has been employed to journey throug) 
the southern states. He will establish agencies 
in the principal places by which we can more 
conveniently furnish bound voli:imes and receive 
payment even from regular subscribers. He 
has copies of the work with him for sale, 
$5 per vol. neatly bound—he will also receiv: 
subscriptions and payments for us. Our friends 
and patrons will confer especial favors upon us 
by any assistance which they may give him, and 
any attention that may be shewnto him. The 
work, however, may be obtained of us as here. 
tofore, by sending the money per mail, at the 
risk of the Editor. 

ape OG 


PRICES CURRENT.—corrEcTED WEFKLYy, 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard ¢ 
Superfine, $6 874—Wharf, do. 6 1245—Wheu, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 to1 30~ 
Rye, 70 to 72 cents—Corn, 60 to 63 cts- 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, &j 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per |). 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 5 
to 5 50per c lb.=-6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per 1b.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Pea;, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Clover seed, $9 to 10- F 
Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to ‘ 
cts —Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do, 
65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herring, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 3743—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75- 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, $1 25—Geese, 28 to 37}$ cts— 
Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $10 per tou- 
Hay, $17. 

Maryland Suvacco—of the fine qualities, none 
in the market—Good Patuxent, $6 to 8, scarce 
—Inferior, $2 to 5, plenty and dull—seconds, $! 
25 to 5—Very little doing inthe market. 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMPEK. 

77> Complete sets of the first, second and thir! 
vols. of the ** AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor 
rected Editions, can be had of the fellowing ver 
‘sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 
‘in Sheets -— 
|M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, P: 

ladelphia. 
W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 
WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 
PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 
iE. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 
'JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, NV. C. 
W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journe* 
| ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can 
forwarded to any part of the United States, % 
applicatien being made, by letter or otherwise, 
J. 5S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
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rinted every Friday ot &4 per annum, for JOHN S.SKINNE. ° 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, atthe North West corner o! Ms 

and Belvidere stre ts, Baitimore ; where every description o 

and Job printing is executed with nearness and d-sp2ch—0° 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 


CHAPTER IIL 
On Profiugation and Cultivation in general. 
SOWING. 

155. The first thing, relating to sowing, is, the 
preparation of the ground. It may be more or 
less fine according to the sort of seed to be sown. 
Peas and beans do not, of course, require the 
earth so fine as small seeds do. But, still, the 
finer the better for every thing ; for, it is best if 
the seed be actually fressed by the earth in every 
yart; and many seeds, if not all, are best situated 
when the earth is trodden down upon them. 

156. Of course the ground should be good, 
either in itself or made good by manure of some 
sort, and, on the subject of manure, see Para- 
graphs 28 and 29. But, in a// cases, the ground 
should be fresh ; that is to say, it should be dug 
just before the act of sowing, in order that the 
seeds may Have the full benefit of the fermen- 
tation, that takes place upon every moving of 
the earth. 

157. Never sow when the ground is wet ; nor, 
indeed, if it can be avoided, perform any other 
act with, or on, the ground of a garden. If you 
dig ground in wet weather, you make a sort of 
mortar of it: it binds when the sun or wind dries 
it. The fermentation does not take place: and 
it becomes unfavourable to vegetation, especially 
if the ground be, in the smallest degree, stiff in 
its nature. Itis even desirable, that wet should 
not come for some days after ground has been 
moved; for, it the wet come before the ground 
be dry attofi, the earth will run together, and 
will become bound at top. Sow, therefore, if 
possible, in dry weather, but in freshly-moved 
ground, 

158. The season for sowing will, of course, 
find a place under the names of the respective 
plants ; and, I do hope, that it is, when I am 
addressing myself to Americans, unnecessary 
for me to say, that sowing according to the AZoon 
is wholly absurd and ridiculous, and that it arose 
solely out of the circumstance, that our forefa- 
thers, who could not read, had neither Almanack 
nor Calendar to guide them, and who counted by 
Moons and Festivals instead of by Months and 
Days of Months. 

159. However, it is necessary to observe, 
that some, and even many, things, which are 
usually sown in the Spring, would be better sown 
in the fall; and especially when we consider how 
little time there is for doing all thingsin the spring. 
Parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, and many other 
things, may be safely sown in the fall. The seed 
will not perish, if covered by the earth. But, 
then, care must be taken to sow early enough 
in the fall tor the plants to come up before the 
frost setin. The seed of all plants will lie safe 
in this wa§ all the winter, though the frost pene- 
trate to the distance of three feet beneath them, 
except the seeds of such plantsasa slight frost will 
cut down, The seed of, kidney beans, for in- 
stance, will rot, if the ground be not warm 
enough to éring it uf. So wiil the seed of cu- 
cumbers, melons, and Indian Corn, unless buried 
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than those, sown in tne same field as early as pos 


ground where they were growing. 


the frost has fairly set in; but not before ; for, 
if you doit before, the seed may vegetate, and 
then may be killed by the frost, 


spring; for, at that season, you have so many 
things to do at once! Besides you cannot sow 
the instant the frost breaks up ; for the ground is 
wet and clammy, unfit to be dug or touched or 
trodden upon. ‘So that here are ten days lost. 
But, the seed, which has lainin the ground all the 
winter, is ready to start the moment the earth is 
clear of the winter frost, and it is uf by the time 
you-can get other seed into the ground in a good 
state. Fall-sowing of seeds to come uft im the 
spring is not practised in England, though they 
there are always desirous to get theirthings early. 
The reason is, the uncertainty of their winter, 
which passes, sometimes with hardly any frost at 
all; and which, at other times, is severe enough 
to freeze the Thames over. lt is sometimes mild 
till February, and then severe. Sometimes it 
begins with severity and ends with mildness. So 
that, nine times out of ten, thcir seed would come 
ufi and the plants would be destroyed before 
spring. Besides they have s/wgs that come out in 
mild weather, and eat small plants up in the win- 
Other insects and reptiles do the like. From 
these obstacles the American gardener is free. 
His winter sezs in ; and the earth is safely closed 
up against vegetation till the spring. Iam speak- 
ing of the North of Virginia, to be sure ; but the 
gardener to the south will adspt the observations 
to his climate, as far as they relate toit. 

160. Asto theact of sowing, the distances and 
depths differ with different plants, and these will, 
of course be pointed out under the names of those 
different plants; but, one thing is common to all 
seeds; and that is, that they should be sown in 
rows or drills; for, unless they be sown in this 
way, all is uncertainty. The distribution of the 
seed is unequal; the covering is of unequal 
depth ; and, when the plants come up in company 
with the weeds, the difficulty of ridding the ground 
of the latter, without destroying the former, is 
very great indeed, and attended with ¢en times the 
labour. Plants, in their earliest state, generally 
require to be thinned ; which cannot be done with 


every future operation, how easy isthe Jabour in 
the one case and how hard inthe other! IJtis of 
great advantage to almost all plants to move the 
ground somewhat deep while they are growing; 
but, how is this to be done, unless they stand in 
rows? If they be dispersed promiscuously over 


impossible. 
161. The great obstacle to the following of a 
‘method so obviously advantageous, is, the ¢roud/e. 





spring, the moment the trost was out of the ground, 
and they were in bloom full jifieen days earher 


sible in the spring. Doubtless, they would have 
borne peas fiftecn days sconer; but there were 
but a very few of them, and those standing strag- 
ling about ; and I was obligedto plough up the 
In some cases 
it would be a good way, to cover the sown ground 
with Jditter, or with leaves of trees, as soon as 


One objec: of 
this fall-sowing, is, to get the work done ready for 


regularity, unless they stand in rows; and, as to} 


the ground, to perform this operationis next to 


in the head. This head is made of White Oak, 
2 inches by 24; and has teeth init at eight inches 
asunder, each tooth being about six inches long, 
and an inch in diameter at the head, and is pointed 
a little at the end that meets the ground. This 
gives nine teeth, there being four inches over at 
each end of the head. In this head, there is 
a handle fixed of about six feet long. When my 
ground is prepared, raked nice and smooth, and 
cleaned from stones and clods, I begin at the left 
hand end of the bed, and draw acrossit nine rows 
at once. I then proceed, taking care to keep 
the left hand tooth of the Drillerinthe right hand 
drillthat has just been made ; so that now 1 make 
but eight new drills, because (for a guide) the 
left hand tooth goes this time in the drill, which 
was before made by the right hand tooth. Thus, 
at every draw, I make eight dril/s. And, inthis 
way apretty long bed is formed into nice, straight 
drills in a very few minutes. The sowing, after 
this, is done with ¢ruth, and the depth of the co- 
vering must be alike for all the seeds. If it be 
Parsnips or Carrots, which require a wider dis- 
tance between the rows; or, Cabbage plants, 
which, as they are to stand only for a while, do 
not require distances so wide: in these cases, 
other Drillers may be made. And, what is the 
expense? There isscarcely an American farmer, 
who would not make a set of Drillers, for six-inch, 
eight inch, and twelve-inch distances, in a win- 
ter’s day ; and, consisting of a White Oak head 
and handle, and of Locust teeth, every body 
knows that the tools might descend from father 
to son, to the fourth or fifth generation. I hope, 
therefore, that no one will, onthe score of fedi- 
ousness, object to the drilling of seeds ina garden, 

163. In the case of large pieces of ground, a . 
hand Driller is not sufficient. Yet, if the land 
be ploughed, furrows might make the paths, the 
harrow might smooth the ground, and the hand- 
driller might be used for onions, or for any thing 
else. However, what I have done for Kidney 
Beans isthis. |] have aroller drawn by an ox, 
or ahorse. The roller is about eight inches in 
diameter, and ten feet long. To that part of the 
frame of the roller, which projects, or hangs over 
oeyond the roller behind, I attach, by means of 
Itwo pieces of wood and two fiins, a bar ten teet 
jlong. Into this bar I put ten teeth ; and near the 
;middle ofthe bar two handles. Theroller being 
‘put in motion breaks all the clods that the harrow 
‘has left, draws after it the fen teeth, and the ter 
‘teeth make fen drills, as deep, or as shallow, as 
the man chooses who follows the roller, holding 
ithe two handles of the dar. The two pieces of 
wood, which connect the bar with the hinder pro- 
jecting part of the frame of the roller, work on 
ithe frins, so as to let the bar up and down, as oc- 
| casion may require; and, of course, while the 
roller is turning, at the end, the bar, with the 
teeth in it, is raised from the ground. 

164. Thus are ten drills made by an ox, ia 
about five minutes, which would perhaps require 
aman more than a day to make witha hoe. In 
short, an ox,or a horse, and a mananda boy, 
will do twelve acres in a day with ease. And to 
draw the drills with a hoe would require forty- 
\eight men at the least; for, there is the /ine to 











bevond the reach of the influence of the atmos- To draw lines for peas and beansis not deemed|be at work as well as the hoe. Wheat and even 
phere. Even early peas would be best sown 1n|troublesome ; but, tu do this for raddishes, onions, Peas are, in the fields, drilled by machines; but 
the fall, could you have an insurance against mice.'carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other’ deans cannot, and especially kidney beans. Drills 


We all know, what a bustle there is toget in early 
feas. If they were sown in the fall, they would 
startup the moment the frost were out of the 
ground, and would be ten days earlier in bearing 
in spite of every effort made by the spring: sowers 
to make their peas overtake them. Upona spot, 
where I saved peas for seed, last year, some that 
was left, ina lock of haulm, at the harvesting, and 
that lay upon the dry ground, till the land was 
ploughed late in November, came up, in the 


small seeds, is regarded as tedious. 


ness as sowing at random. 


sown. I make my drills in this way. 





When we' must be made: and, where they are cultivated on 
consider the saving of trouble afterwards, this a large scale, how tedious and expensive must 
trouble is really nothing, even if the drills were!be the operation to make the drills, by line and 
drawn one at a time by a line or rule; but, this' hoe! ; 
need not be the case; for, a very cheap and/laid in at proper distances, then covered witha 
simple tool does the business with as much quick- light harrow (frame of White-Oak and tines of 


When the drills are made, the beans are 


' Locust, ) and atter all comes the roller, with the 


162. Suppose there be a bed of onions to be teeth lifted up of course; and all is smooth and 
I have neat. ‘Vhe expense of such an apparatus is really 
what I call a Driller, which is a rake six feet lous 


eoming. The barrel of the roller, and the teeth- 
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bar, ought to be Locust, which never perislies, 
and the shafts and trame of White-Oak, which 
even without paint, will last a life time. 

165. In order to render the march of the ox 
straight, my ground was ploughed into /ands, one 
of which took the ten rows of kidney-beans ; so 
that the ox had only to be kept straight along 
upon the middle of the land. And, in order to 
have the lands fat, not arched at all, the ground 
was ploughed twice in this shape, which brought 
the middle of the lands where the furrows were 


Theearth should be as fine as possible ; for, ifit beJof those ways. Cuttings are pieces cut off from 
not, part of the roots will remain untouched by|branchesof trees and plants. Slifis are branches 
the earth. If ground be wet, it cannot be fine.jpulled off and slipped down at a joint. Layers 
And, if mixed wet, it will remain in a sort of mor-jare branches left on the plant or tree, and bent 
tar, and will cling and bind together, and will/down tothe ground, and fastened, with earth laid 
leave more or less of cracks, when it becomejupoi the part between the plant and the top of 
dry. the branch. Offsets are parts of the root and 
170. If possible, therefore, transplant when the/plant separated from the main root. 
ground is not wet; but, here again, as in the case 
CULTIVATION. 


of sowing, let it be dug, er deeply moved, and 
Here, as in the foregoing parts of this 


before. If, however, the ground had been flat-jintoit. ‘Chere is a fermentation that takes place 
ploughed, without any furrow, there would have|immediately after moving, and a dew arises, 
been no difficulty. I should have started on aj which did not arise before. ‘These greatly exceed, 
straight side, or on the straightest side, leaving|in power of causing the plant /o strike, any thing 
out any crook or angle that there might have/to be obtained by rain on the plants at the time ot 
been. I should have taken two distant objects,|planting, or by planting in wetearth. Cabbages 
found, or placed, beyond the end of the/and Ruta Raga (or Swedish Turnip) I have pro- 
work, and should have directed the head of|ved, in innumerable instances, will, if planted 
the ox in a line with those two objects. Before Ijin freshly-moved earth, under a burning sun, be 
started, I should have measured off the width to'a great deal finer than those planted in wet 
find where the ox ought to come to again, and ground, or during rain. 





I should have done this at each end, till}/was agreater, though most popular error, than 


back. 
the piece had been finished 
166. But,is there no other use, to which this|the work of transplanting. In all the books, that 


roller could be put? Havel not seen, in the)I have read, without a single exception: in the 


marking of a corn-field, a man (nay the farmer|English Gardening books; in the English Far- 


himself) mounted upon a horse, which dragged a/mer’s Dictionary, and many other works on Eng- 
log of wood after it, in order to indicate the lines lish husbandry; in the Encyclopedia; in short, 
upon which the corn was to be planted ? 
have I not, at other times, seen the farmer making that I have ever read, English or French, this 
these marks, one at a time, with a flowgh ? And transplanting in showery weather is recommended. 
have I] not seen the beauty of these most beautiful; 171. If you transplant in hot weather, the 
scenes of vegetation marred by the crookedness //eaves of the plants will be scorched; but the 
of the lines thus drawn? Now, take my roller, hearts will live; and the heat, assisting the fer- 
take all the teeth out but sAree, let these three be' mentation, will produce new rvots in twenty-four 
at four feetapart. Begin well on one side of the hours, and new leavesin a few days. Then it is 
field ; movnt yourhorse ; loadthe teeth well with that you see fine vegetation come on. If you 
a stone vied on each; drop the bar; take ¢wo plant in wet, that wet must be followed by dry ; 


odjec’s in your eye; go on, keep the two objects the earth, from being moved in wet, contracts the 


in line, and you draw ¢hree fines at once, all! mortary nature ; hardens first, and then cracks ; 
straight and parallel, even if a mile long. Then,'and the plants will stand in a stunted state, till 
turn, and carefully fix the horse again, so that\the ground be moved about them in dry weather. 
you leave four feet between the outside line drawn If I could have my wish in the planting of a piece 
before and the inside tooth. You have already of Cabbages, Ruta Baga, Lettuces, or, almost any 


measured at the other end (where you started,) thing, I would find the ground perfectly dry at 
Go top; I would have it dug deeply ; plant immedi- 
on, keeping these objects in aline; and you have ately ; and have no rain for three or four days. 


and have placed two objects for your guide. 


three more lines. Thus you proceed till the field'I would prefer no rain for a month to rain at the 
be finished. Here isa great saving of time ; but, time of planting. 
were it for nothing but the /ook, ought not the dog} 
to give place to the roller? 

167. ft 


How many crops are lost by the waiting for a 


to garden-sowing. ly lost. 
168. When the seeds are properly, and at! 173. 


unless it be very moist. 


pressed closely about them. When the plants! which lie ina small compass, must be shaded at 


come up, thin them, keep them clear of weeds, | least, if not watered, upon their removal ; a more 
and attend to the directions given under the names}particular notice of which will be taken as we 


of the several plants. proceed in the Lists of the Plants. 


TRANSPLANTING. 

169. The weather for transplanting, whether of| and to take care that the earth be well 
table vegetables, or of trees, is the same as that/ about the joint of the root of the plant. 

for sowing. 


well done. It is no matter what the plant is,/Joose. 


close about them. It is the same with roofs. Onelaez of planting 
half of the bad growth that we see in orchards 


tumbling the carth carelessly in upon the roots./of the several plants usually propagated in any 





The causes are explain- 
then have fixed two objects to direct his coming|ed in the foregoing paragraph ; and, there never 


that of waiting for a shower in order to set about 


And jin ai/ the books on husbandry and on gardening 


172. ‘This is a matter of primary importance. 


I have strayed here out of the garden shower! And, when the shower comes, the ground 
into the field, let it be recollected, that I writeljs either not dug, or it has been dug for some 
principally for the use of farmers. I now return'time, and the benefit of the fermentation is whol- 


However, there are some very tender 
suitable distances, placed inthe drills, rake the! plants ; plants so soft and juicy as to be absolutely 
ground, and, in all cases, tread it with your feet,|burntup and totally destroyed, stems and all, in 
Then rake it s/ight/y\a hot sun,in a few hours. Cucumbersand Melons, 
again ; for all seeds grow best when the earth is for instance, and some plants of flowers. These, 


174. In the act of transplanting the main things 
are to take care not to bury the heart of the plant; 
ressed 
: 0 press 
If you do this work in wef weather,/the earth, very closely about the stem of the piant 
or, when the ground is wet, the work cannot be] js of little use, if you leave the foint of the root 
I beg that this may be borne in mind; for 
whether it be a cucumver plant, or an oak-tree./the growth, and eventhe life, of the plant depend 
It has been observed, as to seeds, thatthey like]on great care as to this particular. See Cabbage, 
the earth to ¢ourh them in every part, and to lie/Paragraph 200, for a minute description of the 


f ; 175. As toprupagation by cuttings, slips, layers 
arises from negligence in the fl/anting: fromjand offsets, it will be spoken of under the names 


well broken, immediately before you transplant] 476, 
Chapter, 1 propose to speak only of what is of 


general application, in order to save the room 
that would be necessary to repeat instructions for 
cultivation under the names of the several plants. 

177. The ground being good, and the sowing, 
or planting, having been properly performed, the 
next thing is the after-management, which is 
usually called the cu/tivation. 

178. If the subject be from seed, the first thing 
is to see that the plants stand at a proper distance 
from each other; because, if left too close, they 
cannot come to good. Let them also be thinned 
early ; for, even while in seed-leaf, they injure 
each other. Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, every 
thing, ought to be thinned in the seed-leaf. : 

179. Hoe, or weed, immediately ; and, let me 
observe here, once for all, that weeds never ought 
to be suffered to get to any size either in field or 
garden, and especially in the latter. In England, 
where it rains, or drips, sometimes, for a month 
together, it is impossible to prevent weeds from 
growing. But in this fine climate, under this 
blessed sun, who never absents himself for more 
than about forty-eight hours at atime, and who 
will scorch a dock-root, or a dandelion root, to 
death in a day, and lengthen a water-melon shoot 
24 inches in as many hours: in this climate, scan- 
dalous indeed it is to see the garden, or the field, 
infested with weeds. 

180. But, besides the act of killing weeds, 
cultivation means moving the earth between the 
plants while growing. This assists them in their 
growth: it feeds them: it raises food for their 
roots to live upon. A mere flat-hoeing does no- 
thing but keep down the weeds. The hoeing 
when the plants are become stout, should be 
deep; and, in general, with a hoe that has sfanes 
instead of a mere flat plate. In short,a sort of 
“rong inthe fosture of a hoe. And the spane 
of this prong-hoe may be longer, or shorter, 
according to the nature of the crop to be hoed. 
Deefi-hoeing is enough in some cases; but, in 
others, digging is necessary to produce a fine and 
full crop. If any body will have a piece of 
Cabbages, and will dig between the rows of one 
half of them, twice during their growth, and let 
the other half of the piece have nothing but a 
flat-hoeing, that person will find that the half 
which has been digged between, will, when the 
crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not quite twice as 
much as the other half. But, why need this be 
said in an Indian Corn country, where it is so 
well known, that, without being floughed be- 
tween, the corn will produce next to nothing? 

181. It may appear, that, to dig thus amongst 
growing plants is to cut off, or tear off, their 
\roots, of which the ground isfull. Thisis really 
the case, and this does great good; for the roots, 
thus cut asunder, shoot again from the plant side, 
find new food, and send, instantly, fresh vigour to 
the plant. The effect of this tillage is quite 
surprising. We are hardly aware of its power in 
producing vegetation ; and we are still less aware 
of the distance, to which the roots of plants ex- 
tend in every direction. 

182. Mr. Tut, the father of the drill-husband- 
ry, gives the following account of the manner, in 
which he discovered the distance to which certain 
roots extend. I should observe here, that he 
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was led to think of the drilling of crops in the 
fields of England, from having, when in France, 
observed the effects of inter-tillage on the vines, 
jin the vineyards. If he had visited America 
instead of France, he would have seen the effects 
of that tillage, ina still more striking light, on 

Jants, in your Indian Corn fields; for, he would 
have seen these plants spindling, yellow, actually 
perishing, to-day, for want of ploughing ; and, in 
four days after a good, deep, clean and careful 
ploughing, especially in Aot weather, he would 
have seen them wholly change their colour, be- 
come of a bright and beautiful green, bending 
their leaves over the intervals, and growing at the 
rate of four inches in the twenty-four hours. 


183. The passage, to which I have alluded, is 
of so interesting a nature, and relates to a matter 
of so much importance, that I shall insert it entire, 
and also the #dates made use of by Mr. Tutt to 
illustrate his meaning. I shall not, as so many 
others have, take the thoughts, and send them 
forth as my own ; nor, like Mr. Joun CurisTIANn 
Curwen, steal them from TuLL, and give them, 
with all the honour belonging to them, to a Bish- 
ofr. 

184, “4 Method how to find the distance to 
““ which roots extended horizontally. A piece, or 
“plot dug and made fine, in whole hard ground, 
“asin Plate Il. Fig. 1. 
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“ The end A. 2 feet, the end B. 12 feet, the | “gave a dark flourishing colour to these three 


“length of the piece 20 yards; the figures in 
“the middle of it are 20 Turnips, sown early 
“and well hoed ‘The manner of this hoeing 
“ must be, at first, near the plants, with a spade, 
“‘and each time afterwards, a foot distance, till 
“the earth be once well dug; and, if weeds 
“ appear where it has been so dug, hoe them out 
“shallow with the hand-hoe. But, dig all the 
“ piece next the out-lines deep every time, thatit 
“ may be the finer for the roots to enter, when 
“they are permitted to come thither. If the 
“ Turnips be all bigger, as they stand nearer to 
“the end B, itis a proof they all extend to the 
“outside of the piece, andthe Zurnif 20, will 
“ appear to draw nourishment from six foot dis- 
“tance from itscentre. But if the Zurnifs 16, 
“17, 18, 19, 20, acquire no greater bulk than the 
“ Turnip 15,it will be clear, that their roots 
“ extend no farther than those of the Zurnift 15 
“does ; which is but about 4 foot. By this method 
“the distance of the extent of roo/s of any plant, 
“may be discovered.—There is also another way 
“to find the length of roots, by making a long 
“ narrow trench, at the distance you expect they 
“ will extend to, and fill it with salt; ifthe plant 
“be killed by the salt, it is certain that some of 
“ the roots enter it. 


185. ‘ What put me upon trying this me- 
““thod was an observation of two lands, or 
“ridges (See Plate Il. Fig. 2.) drilled with 
“ Turnifis in rows, a foot asunder, and very 
“even in them; the ground, at both ends and one 
“ side, was hard and unploughed. The 7urnifis 
not being hoed were very poor, small, and 
“yellow, except the three outside rows, 6c d 
“which stood next to the land (or Ridge) &, 
“which land, being ploughed and harrowed, at 


“ 








“the time the land A ought to have been hoed, 


“rows; and the Turnips in the row d, which 
*“* stood farthest off from the new ploughed land 
“ kK, received so much benefit from it, as to grow 


“twice as bigas any of the more distant rows.| 


——— 
make it of the best quality ; but, it prepares the 
ground for another crop. Ifa ras es sag be 
good for the land, here is a summer fallow ; if 
the ploughing between Indian Corn prepares the 
the land for wheat, the digging between cabbages 
and other crops will, of course prepare the land 
tor succeeding crops. 

187. Hatering plants, thongh so strongly re- 
commended in English Gardening Beoks; and 
so much in practice, isa thing of very doubtful 
utility in any case, and, in most cases, of posi- 
tive injury, A country often endures present 
suffering from long drought; but, even if all 
the gardens and all the frelds could, in such a 
case, be watered with a watering pot, I much 
question, whether it would be beneficial even to 
the creps of the dry season itself. It is not, ob- 
serve, rain water that you can, one time out of a 
thousand, water with. And, to nourish plants, 
the water must be prepared in clouds and mists 
and dews. Observe this. Besides, when rain 
comes, the earth is frefared forit by that state 
of the air, which precedes rain, and which makes 
all things damp and slackens and loosens the 
earth, and disposes the roots and leaves for the 
reception of the rain. ‘To pour water, therefore, 
upon plants, or upon the ground where they are 
growing, or where seeds are sqwn, is never of 
much use, and is generally mischievous ; for, the 
airis dry; the sun comes immediately and bakes 
the ground, and vegetation is checked, rather 
than advanced, by the operation. The best pro- 
tector against frequent drought is frequent dig- 
ding, or, in the fields, ploughing, and always 
decf. Hence will arise a fermentation and dews. 
The ground will have moisture in it, im spite of 
all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground will 
not. But always dig or plough in dry weather, 
and, the drier the weather, the deeper you ought 
to go, and the finer you ought to break the earth. 
When plants are covered by lights, or are ina 
,Aouse, orare covered with cloths in the night time, 
‘they may need watering, ane in such cases, 
‘must have it given them by hand. 

188. I shall conclude this Chapter with ob- 
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“The row c being a foot nearer to the new serving on what I deema vulgar error, andan 


‘** ploughed land, became twice as large as those. 
‘“‘in d, but the row 6, which was next to the land 
“ #, grew much larger yet. / isa piece of hard 
‘** whole ground, of about two perch in length, and: 


“about two or three foot broad, lying betwixt; 


* those two lands, which had not been ploughed 
“that year; it was remarkable that, during the 
“length of this interjacent hard ground, the rows 
“6 ¢d wereas smail and yellow as any in the 
“land. The Vurnifis in the row d, about three 
** foot distant from the land /, receiving a doable 
“« increase, proves they had as much nourishment 
“from the land # as from the land A, wherein 
“they stood, which nourishment was brought 
“ by less than half the number of rodts of each of 
“these Zurnifis. In their own land they must 
** have extended a yard all round, else they could 
“not have reached the land £, wherein it is 
“probable these few roots went more than another 
“yard, to give each Turnip as much increase as 
** all the roots had done in their own land. Except 
“that it will hereafter appear, that the new 
‘ nourishment taken at the extremities of the roots 
“in the land £, might enable the plants to send 
“out more new roots in their own land, and 
** receive something more from thence. The row 
“c being twice as big as the row d, must be 


error, too, which sometimes produces inconve- 
nience. It is believed, and stated, that the ground 
grows tired, intime, of tic same sort of plant ; 
and that, if it be, year after year, cropped with 
|the same sort of plant, the produce will be small, 
and the quality inferior to what it was at first. 
'Mr. ‘Tut has most satisfactorily froved, both by 
fact and argument, that this is not true. And Il 
will add this fact, that Mr. Missino, a Barrister, 
living in the Parish of Tichtfield, in Hampshire, 
in England, and who was a most excellent and 
kind neighbour of mine, has,a border under a 
south wall, on which he and his father before him 
have grown early fieas, every year, for more than 
forty years ; and, if, at any time, they had been 
finer than they were every one year of the'four or 
five years that | saw them, they must have been 
something very extraordinary ; for, inthose years 
(the last four or five of the more than forty) they 
were as fine, and as full bearing, as any that I 
ever saw in England, 

189, Before I entirely quitted the subject of 
Cultivation, there would be a few remarks to be 
made upon the means of preventing the depreda- 
tions of vermin, someof which make their attacks 
on the seed, others on the roots, others on the 
stem, others on the deaves and blossoms, and 





‘** supposed to extend twice as far; and the row 
“6, four timesas far, in proportion as it was of| 
‘*a bulk quadruple to the row d.” 

186. Thus, then, it is clear, that tillage amongst | 
growing plants is a great thing. Not only is it| 
of great benefit tothe plants; not only does it| 
greatly augment the amount of the Crop, and| 


others on the fruit; but, as 1 shall have to be 
very particular on this subject in os of 
fruits, 1 defer it till 1 come to the Chapier on 
Fruits. 

190, Having now treated of the Situation, Soil, 
Fencing, and Laying out of gardens; on the ma- 
king and managing of Hot- Beds and Green- Hous- 
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es; and having given some directions as to pro- 
pagation aod cultivation in general, 1 next pro- 
ceed to give Alphabetical Lists of the several sorts 
of plants, and to speak of the proper treatment 
for each, under the three heads, Vegetables and 
Herbs; Fruits; and Flowers. 

( To be Continued. ) 
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PAPERS COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, BY ORDER OF THE UNITED 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF VIRGINIA, 


No. 4. 


Reporton AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS, 
( Submitted to the Delegation, and afpiroved De- 
cember 6th, 1822. ) 

The committee instructed by the delegation 
“to inquire into the subject of premiums for the 
“improvement of Agriculture, the advantages 
“ and disadvantages which have been found to 
“attend them, and the course which may be 
“deemed expedient for the Delegation to pur- 
“sue, for the purpose of fulfilling that part of 
“their duties as enjoined by the conrstitution”— 
Report as follows :— 

It has been almost universally the plan of Agri- 
cultural Societies, to devote a large proportion 
of their funds to premiums for such practices as 
they considered improvements in agriculture.— 
From the general concurrence in this course, it 
must be inferred, that such societies consider the 
premiums which they offer, as their best, if 
not their only means for promoting the im- 

revement and extension of agricultural science. 

e venture to dissent from this received opizion, 
and though fully impressed with the benefits 
which might be derived from premiums judi- 
ciously bestowed, we feck satisfied that the usual 
practice is productive of but little good, and 
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na or Flanders, the best cultivated and most 
populous parts of the world, it can ever be pro- 
fitable to bestow so much labour and manure, as 
to raise every acre to the maximum of produc- 
duction. Inthe United States, where land is so 
cheap and labour so high, the least reflection 
will shew such a course to be folly in the ex- 
treme. The certain effects of these wonderful 
improvements in agriculture, prevent the exam- 
ple being followed, and fortunately, the loss is 
confined to the few who make a single effort 
merely to obtain a premium. He who succeeds 
best in a losing business, has not thereby bene- 
fitted himself or his neighbours; and universal 
ruin would ensue, could the Societies extend the 
practices which they thus recommend, to every 
acre and all the fattened stock in the country. 
The Agricultural Societies of the northern states 
stand foremost, both in activity and success in dis- 
tributing premiums ef this kind ; and we are more 
particularly called on to notice them, because their 
example has more than once been held out to 
us for imitation. Several numbers on the “ North 
ern Cattle Shows, &c.” (which we believe were 
written by a gentleman whois certainly an able 
and zealous, though in this and some other things, 
a mistaken friend to Agriculture,) were, for this 
purpose, published in the 2nd. vol. of the Ame- 
rican Farmer. In our own justification, there- 
fore, it is necessary to shew that we have not 
followed, because we do not approve the course 
thus recommended, and not because we are care- 
less of the great objects of our association. 
Though we freely object to the direction of 
these premiums, we admire and fully estimate 
the zeal which prompted them in our sister so- 
cieties of the north. We also readilyac knowledge 
that their Cattle Shows and Fairs were attended 
with collateral benefits, well worthy the atten- 


perhaps of more evil than good, to the objects |tion of other Societies. By thus instituting an- 


which they were intended to promote. 


Premiums can only be offered for practices of 
three kinds, viz:—i1st. Those which are known 
to be profitable—2d. Those which are known to 
be unprofitable—and 3d. Practices of which the 


profits are doubtful or uncertain. It is so evi- 
dent as to require no proof, that premiums of 
the first kind must always be useless. As general 
propositions, every farmer knows that it is most 
profitable to enrich his fields, to till them well, 
to use good utensils, and to keep his live-stock 
in good condition. Yet want of capital, care, or 
industry, causes many of them to continue in 
the opposite courses—to use insufficient or ex- 
hausting tillage, bad utensils and half starved 
teams. But as much as improvement in this re- 
spect is wanting, none could be produced by pre- 
miums. Profit is the farmer’s great object, and 
if that itself does not improve his practice, no- 
thing else can. Ifthe reasonable expectation of 
doubling his crops, has no effect in inducing him 
to adopt a better system, it is idle to expect any 
such exertion from the offer of a 20 dollar pre- 
mium. 

The greater number of premiums offered are 
_@f the second class, and are as clearly hurtful as 
the preceding are useless. A reference to the 
list of premiums offered by societies, will shew 
that much the greater number are for practices, 
which, so far from being profitable, would insure 
a loss to every one who gained or contended for 
them. Such are the premiums for the most pro 
ductive acre of corn, wheat, rye, potatoes, &c. 
the finest (i. ¢. the fattest) ox, cow, sheep, hog, 
&c. To obtain these premiums, enormous crops 
have been raised on many single acres, and beasts 
have been brought to a degree of fatness, which 
no consideration of market price, or nett froft 
would ever have induced, or will ever cause 
others to imitate. It is doubtful whether in Chi- 


nual agricultural festivals, the societies were 








So far as premiums of the second class (or 
those for unprofitable practices) have influence 
on agriculture, their effects are injurious ; and 
the best apology which can be made for them, 
is, that their influence is extremely limited — 
That they cannot even indirectly produce the 
least benefit, is taught by reason, and confirmed 
by experience. Within the space of two years, 
in New York, $20,000 was furnished from the 
State Treasury, in addition to the contributions 
of their numerous Agricultural Societies, and 
devoted to premiums. No where have they 
produced so many competitors, or greater ex- 
ertions for success. Had the plan really tended 
to extend agricultural knowledge, we might have 
expected as fruits, from so many societies, a 
mass of agricultural papers. Yet we have late- 
ly seen published, a circular letter from the 
Board of Agriculture, which draws together al! 
the correspondence of the societies, requesting 
from private individuals, such communications as 
may enable the Board to print a volume. We 
mean to cast no reflection on the farmers who 
compose these societies; we doubt not their 





ability to have supplied the deficiency, which 
‘the circular letter admits to exist. We see too 
much of this deplorable inertness in our own 
‘members to be surprised at the same fault in 
others. Nor do we mention these facts in tri- 
umph, nor with the view of affecting a supe- 
riority, to which, in this respect, we have no pre- 
‘tensions. We review the course of our respected 
fellow labourers. to shew, that all the stimulus, af- 
forded by their premiums, has notat all advanced 
their knowledge of agriculture, nor in any way 
promoted its interest or improvement. 

| Though our opinions would tend greatly to li- 
mit the range of premiums, there still remain 
enough objects, for which they would be highly 
useful. All these will be found in what we 
have called the third chass, i. e. practices, of 


made more important, their meetings interesting which the actual or comparative profits are 
and therefore well attended, and many who were doubtful, or disputed ; and which, therefore, are 
attracted only by parade and merriment, were proper subjects for investigation by experiments. 
drawn to the support of the. zealous and sedate’ But premiums are as often thrown away on this 
friends of agriculture. By these means, much class as on the other two. This must be the 
activity and zeal were suddenly excited, which'case, whenever a premium is given for obtaining 
we should sincerely regret to see evaporate in'some specified result, as for example, for the 
producing a few fat beeves and rich acres, with- heaviest crop of woad or madder, instead of for 
out being at all directed to the real improvement making such experiments as would shew the 
of agriculture. When the utter uselessness of degree of profit, or loss, attending those new 
such premiums is seen, as it soon must be, we,crops. Many of the premiums usually given are 
fear that the zeal which they excited will sub- of this class, and courtesy requires that all should 
side, instead of being turned into a proper chan-'be considered as such, according to the opinions 


nel. 


The recommendation by means of premiums, 
of practices, which, in themselves are injudi 
cious and unprofitable, is by no means confined 
to the societies of the northern states. We have 
seen no list of premiums in the southern states, 
entirely exempt from this fault. Even the bri- 
tish Board of Agriculture is as liable to the 
charge as any association of inferior celebrity, as 
may be seen in the account of their last distri- 
bution of premiums. (See pages 147, 8, and 9, 
3d vol. of the American Farmer.) Nine bulls of 
the Short Horned breed were exhibited, and the 
premium for the finest was awarded to one weigh- 
ing 2465 lbs. which was admitted to be “too fat 
to serve” in his vocation, or we presume for any 
other purpose, ualess for the tallow chandler and 
soap boiler. An English newspaper, not long 
since, mentioned another society having confer- 
red their gold medal on some person, who had 
planted the greatest aumber of acorns: yet if 
oaks were more profitable than grain or live- 
stock, there is no doubt that a premium would 


of the societies conferring them ; for nothing 
could be more absurd than proposing premi- 
ums for practices, which they themselves knew 
ito be unprofitable. Premiums may produce fine 
‘acres of wheat in Massachusetts, or of clover 
‘in Lower Virginia, and yet leave the profit or 
‘loss as uncertain as before. 

Accurate experiments on any doubtful points are 
always valuable to agriculturists in general, but in 
far the greater number of cases, cause loss to 
their conductor. Hence the peculiar propricty 
of encouraging experiments by premiums. An 
agricultural experimenter may, possibly, by some 
fortunate discovery, compensate himself for his 
previous losses; but such good fortune is rare, 
and most persons, who in this way have ren- 
dered signal services to farmers, have done so 
by great individual sacrifices. This great obsta- 
cle is notthe only one which opposes the correct 
method of investigation, and the advancement of 
the science of agriculture. Notwithstanding the 
certain attendant loss, every zealous farmer 1s, 
to some extent, an experimenter. But the results 


not be required for the culture—and if not, the!of his experiments are not known except to him- 


individual obtained a premium for planting the 
least profitable crop. 





self, and even to him many appear useless, which 
if compared with those of others, would lead te 
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important consequences. Yo prove by experi- 
ment that a doubtful practice is wrong, would 
be as valuable to agriculture, as if the result 
should shew that it is right: but on many such 
ints, proof has perhaps been obtained fifty 
different times, by as many farmers having no 
communication with each other, and still the 
results may be unknown to all but the several 
experimenters. Premiums for experiments, con- 
ducted with care and accuracy, and repeated 
under different circumstances, until the point in 
uestion was Clearly settled, could not fail great- 
ly to promote the improvement of agriculture.— 
he advantage derived would not he inconsider- 
able, even if such premiums had merely the 
effect of giving publicity to the numerous ex- 
eriments which are made with other views, 
and which would otherwise never be known.— 
But we can scarcely doubt that their number 
could be greatly increased, be directed to the 
most important objects, and conducted with far 
more care and attention, when, in addition to the 
hope of being honoured with a premium, the 
@:perimenter would expect to profit by the la- 
b urs of many others, engaged in similar re- 
se ches. . : . 
Agriculture remains in the same situation in 
which formerly all sciences were, that required 
experiment for their proper investigation. From 
the time of Aristotle to that of Lord Bacon, phi- 
losophy made scarcely any progress. During 
this long period, every philosopher who reached 
celebrity, distinguished himself by producing 
some baseless hypothesis, which was received 
as true until overthrown by one more plausible, 
but which was alike destined to yield in its turn. 
The profound Bacon first pointed out the tedious, 
but sure road to escape from this labyrinth of 
error, and Newton by pursuing that course, and 
testing every proposition by experiment, was 
enabled to go farther than all his predecessors. 
Since then, the old mode of theorising has given 
way to actual experiment, in every branch of 
knowledge to which it was applicable, except 
agriculture, the most important of all ; and it is 
therefore not surprising that agriculture has re- 
mained almost stationary, while other sciences 
have advanced with such rapidity, as scarcely 
to allow the world to mark their progress. Agri- 
culturists alone continue to grope through theo- 
ries, unfounded opinions and prejudices. Some 
one proposes a new theory or system of cultiva- 
tion—every speculative farmer immediately be- 
comes its advocate or opponent—volumes may be 
written for and against, and perhaps a century 
spent before it is decided whether the opinion was 
right or wrong. Such is the course we regularly 
pursue ; and asin every contested point, one party 
must be wrong, and in consequence, pursue an 
unprofitable prattice, the loss of money, labour 
and time may exceed a hundred times the cost 
of all the experiments necessary to remove the 
difficulty. They who lose most by this improper 
course, are always the last to see the want ofa guide 
more sure than theory. Farmers are generally 
much too easy of belief; they take sides with 
the feelings of partisans, and whetherthey sup- 
port an antiquated prejudice, or the wildest 
modern hypothesis, are equally sure that they 
ire right. As examples of the chance for success 
in this method of searching for truth, in Eng- 
land, the merits of Tull’s Drill system is scarce- 
ly yet settled, and the war between the Fallow- 
ists and the Anti-Fallowists, will probably con- 
tinue another thirty years. The advocates for 
rotted and unrotted manure, still contend in this 
country and in Europe, without appearing to 
approach a decision, and in this district we are 
as much divided in comparing the advantages of] 
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green and dry grass for improving the soil, and 





manure within our reach. Yet the knowledge which 
weseek can only be attained through experiment ; 
and all we now possess was derived from ex- 
periments, though mostly made by accident, and 
their results forced on our observation. ‘Io such 
chance discoveries, made at long intervals, and 
separated by errors and-absurdities innumerable, 
we are indebted for almost every thing that de- 
serves the name of agricultural knowledge. 
When, in addition to the obstacles already 
mentioned, to experiments being made by sepa- 
rate individuals, urged only by zeal for research, 
we consider the time and labour, the unremit- 
ting attention and perfect accuracy required, the 
sacrifice is evidently toa great to expect from 
any one unaided farmer. To fix beyond doubt 
the most inconsiderable fact, requires many ex- 
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diseases with which they are afflicted, and we 


in estimating the value of every other kind of|/may add to this, all that are killed by dogs and 


wolves. Itherefore consider that a true history 
of these worms, their manner of breeding, to- 
gether with the best method of destroying thei, 
will be important to the public, especially at 
this time, when our farmers are so generally 
turning their attention to the breeding of sheep 
and supplying our infant manufactoriecs with wool. 

Ist. These grubs proceed from a large bee, 
which lays its eggs in the nostrils of sheep, the 
last of August and first of September, where 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the 
month, you may discover in the cavity between 
the nostrils and the wind pipe, from 25 to 100 
small white grubs, with black heads and a black 
streak on the back, and in June a black streak 
crosswise. They continue in this place till July 





and August, at which time they get their growth, 


periments, to be made on different soils, in dif-!and are as large as a pipe stem, and near an inch 
ferent seasons, and by different persons. When'long, with four large teeth as hard as bone.— 
results are intended to be compared, the slight-| They then leave the sheep, and soon cast off 
est difference in the process may sometimes their skin, when the bee appears, and is ready 
make a false conclusion appear true. Hence all to lay a new parcel of eggs. 

private experiments are made with so little care! Symftoms.—The symptoms do not appear till 
as to be scarcely satisfactory to their conductor, towards spring, at which time they may be dis- 
and of no value to other persons. Societies by covered, by sickly countenance and loss of flesh, 
premiums, may effect whatever in this respect notwithstanding all the grain and roots that can 
is wanting. They can point out the most im- be given them; sometimes running at the nose, 
portant subjects for experiments, require atten- (though not always,) and snorting as if trying to 
tion to every thing which can affect results, and blow something trom the head. In some instan- 
unite the labours of many, for the attainment cf ces they will suddenly spring about in a wild 
a single object. The members of the society frantic manner, and drop down dead. When 
which shall commence this course, can in no this last symptom takes place, the grubs have 
other way, draw more honour on themselves, or made a lodgment in the brain. When they do 
render more benefit to agriculture. We are ig- not die in this manner, the grubs make the sheep 
norant on so many points in husbandry, that the so poor that their wool stops growing, becomes 
only difficulty would be in selecting subjects for loose and much of it falls before shearing, many 
experiments. However little might be done by of the lambs are lost, and those that live are stint- 
a single society, yet every premium conferred.ed by reason of the ewes being poor and sickly, 
would mark some progress towards true know-,and consequently give little or no milk; some- 
ledge. We doubt whether as much could be'times the sheep will linger along, pining away 


in the heads of sheep, though it is probable they 


found in the heads of sheep but also in the deer 
ot our forest. 


said for every score of premiums heretofore be- 
stowed, 

Resolved by the Delegation of the United Agri- 
cnitural Societies of Virginia, that a committee be 
appointed to prepare and report tothe next Gene- 
ral Meeting of Delegates, a list of such premiums 
as may be deemed expedient to be offered by the 
Delegation, which premiums shall conform gen- 
erally to the opinions supported in the foregoing 
report. dnd whereas, several of the Societies 
belonging to this association, have already held 
ploughing matches, and have practically proved 
that much benefit may be derived from the con- 
tinuation of this course, 

Resolved, That the committee shall provide 
that one premium of the number to be offered 
by the Delegation, shall be annually conferred 
on the ploughman who shall gain the premium, 
or the highest of the several premiums, bestow- 
ed by one of the Societies; and this premium 
shall be thus given in rotation to as many of the 
Societies as may establish ploughing matches ; 
and at the time and place of bestowing this pre- 
mium, all others granted by the Delegation shall 
be distributed. 

(Lxtract from the Minutes.]} 
DM. RUFFIN, Secretary. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 


As far as I have learnt, it has been but a few 
years since worms have been discovered to breed 


have, from time immemorial. They arenot only 


lam fully satisfied that these grubs do more 





grazing and inclosing, uatural and artificial, 


injury tothe sheep of our country, than all the 


‘continually, and not die until June or July. 

Remedy.—Take half a pound of good Scotch 
snuff, pour two quarts of boiling water on it, stir 
jit and let it stand till cold, inject about a table 
spoonful of this liquid and sediment up each nostril 
of the sheep with a syringe. This must be re- 
peated three or four times at proper intervals, 
from the middle of October to the first January ; 
the grubs are then small and are much easier de- 
stroyed than afterwards, and have not injured 
the sheep as they will, if deferred until later.— 
Haif an ounce of assafcetida, pounded7in a little 
water, and added to the snuff, will make it more 
effectual. The owner of the sheep need not be 
alarmed when the operation is performed, to see 
the sheep very drunk and apparently in the 
agonies of death, as they will in a few minutes 
recover. I never knew any bad effects to follow. 
Dry snuff may be blown up the nose with a quill, 
and have a good effect ; but it is a tedious dirty 
job. I have tried vinegar and blue dye with but 
little or no success. 

The reason why it is necessary to perform the 
operation so often is, that in the heads of the 
sheep, there are many cavities, and a little above 
each nostril there is a thin substance wound up 
into four folds, the grubs get into these cavities 
and folds, where it is not common to reach them 





the first operation, but by repeating it three or 
four times, at proper intervals, they will crawl 
out and be all destroyed. ‘The reason of my di- 
recting the sediment of the snuff to be injected, 
together with the decoction, is, the sediment is 
retained in the head longer that the liquid, which 
makes it more certain to prove effectual. 

The above knowledge I have obtained from 
dissecting the heads of a number of sheep, in 





different seasons of the year, and making expe- 


> 
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riments on some before they were killed, and in 
this way I could discover exactly the effect of the 
different medicines, 

Ifthe above directions are strictly attended to 
with ali the sheep of our country, more than a 
million of dollars would be saved in the United 
States yearly; as all sheep (in this part of the 
world at least) are infected with these vermin ; 
if any person doubts it, let them examine sheep 
from the 20th of September to the first of June. 

I have feund that our sheep are semetimes 
aM®icted with the consumption on the lungs— 
Bucks that have been put to too great a number 
of ewes, without being well fed with corn or 
beans, a little before tuppying time, are most 
subject to this disorder. 

Symptoms.—The eyes uncommonly bright and 
shining, water constantly rufning from them, 
and a gradual loss of flesh, they generally decline 
till the latter part of the winter and then die.— 
Llost a Buck last winter with the above symp- 
toms, and on dissecting, I found every part natu- 
ral except the lights, which were nearly all 
ulcerated. 

Remedy. —Tar, or tar water is good, but after 
the disorder is fully seated, it is doubtful whether 
any thing will be of service. 

Foot rot.—This disorder is occasioned by sheep 
going in wet pastures. There is an issue in the 
division of each hoof, a little above the hoof, 
some have erroneously supposed it to be a liv- 
ing worm. When the sheep stand long in water, it 
affects the issue of their feet, so that an inflam- 
mation takes place, and if they are not removed 
to a dry pasture the feet will rot off. Perhaps it 
would be better for those, whose land is low to 
take out those issues, which may be easily done, 
by putting the finger the under side of the foot 
and pressing upward, then with a sharp pen- 
knife cut through the skin around the mouth of 
the issue, and with a strong pair of tweesers it 
may be pulled out, the place will then heal and 
the sheep will not be liable to the rot in the foot, 
though they should run in wet pastures. But 
when the pastures are drv, which on the whole, 
is best for sheep, ] think it not proper to pull out 
the issue ; for this reason, the God of nature has 
made them thus, and undoubtedly for the benefit 
of the sheep, as much as the issue in the legs of 
hogs. 





JNO. T. ADDOMS. 
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STATE.OF AGRICULTURE IN THE ISL- 
AND OF CUBA, 


Extract from a letter received by a gentleman of 
Baltimore, dated 

MATANZAS, 19th Nov. 18 

** Dear Sir,—I have received the three vols. of 


» 


~~* 


“the American Farmer” and Mr. Eastman’s 
Cylinder Straw Cutter ; I find much information 
and entertainment inthe former, and the latter was 
tried last week, when it performed to the satis- 
faction of several gentlemen, who were invited 
to see it. Although Cuba is a very old colony, 
we are, in many respects, a very new people; 
shut out as the Creoles have been, until ve- 
ry lately, from all communication with fo- 
reign countries, they have groped their way in 
the old beaten track of their forefathers; and 
n no respect is this more evident than in every 
thing connected with Agriculture. I verily be- 
lieve that the plough now in use amongst the na- 
tives, has received no improvement since the 
time of discovery; it is the same described in 
the third volume of the Farmer, asthe one used 





in Minorca. Nature has been so indulgent to us 
that the planter has little incitement to indus- 
try, but it is to be hoped that the example of 
the foreigners will gradually inspire emulation. 
I am a half enthusiast in these matters myself, 
and you cannot oblige me more, than in giving 
me any information respecting new inventions 
or discoveries. Please to put me down as a re- 
rular subscriber to Mr. Skinner’s Work, and send 
it as the volumes are annually completed. 1 
wish you to enquire whether there is any one 
competent to analyse soils, in your College*, in 
the manner recommended by Sir Humphrey 
Davy ; it appears tobe a very easy process. I 
also request you to procure me the * Laws and 
regulations relating to the Bank Turnpikes in 
Maryland.” I have to beg your pardon for all 
this encroachment on your time, but can assure 
you I will be much gratified, in being called up- 
on to send you, or your friends, any information 
from this Island, in return. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
j*** F*** ¥*, 


* Dr. Elisha De Butts, Professor of Chesmis- 
try in the University of Maryland, is eminently ca- 
fable of rendering this service to Agriculturisis ; 


him, we believe he would cheerfully make such in- 
vestigations for them—Ep. AM. FARMER. 


Kditorial Correspondence. 
LATICAUDG or TUNISIANg BROAD TAIL 
SHEEP, ARE EMPHATICALLY THE 
FARMERS’ SHEEP. 











Belmont, near Philad. Jan. 5th, 1823. 
DEarR SIR, 
I was mortified to perceive ina late “ .dmerican 


and, whenever his usual engagemenis will permit 


Nn 


so that I have had gloves and stockings made of 
it, equal to fleecy hosiery. I have had better 
cloth made of this wool, when judiciously se- 
lected, than I could obtain from that of common 
sheep, by many degrees. Merinos were then 
unknown. As to their prolific capacities, no 
doubt can be entertained, provided the right kind 
be procured. In this I may have been peculiarly 
lucky ; yet I am satisfied that enough of the same 
class can be obtained, by careful and intelligent 
persons. Where are there any other breeders 
,Which would produce a lamb at twice the age of 
other sheep? My Selima yeaned a healthy 
lamb in her sixteenth year. Allof the race may not 
do this—but all I have known retained fecundi- 
ty much longer than any other race of sheep.— 
Their freedom from all diseases incident to 
other sheep, may have assisted this natural per- 
\fection. They yeaned with much more ease, 
and few if any casualties occurred in lambing.— 
{I have, now, none of this breed I can recom- 
mend. 

Your pair may not be prolific, yet may be of 
ia good kind, except as tothe wool. How many 
pair of comely and promising Bipeds do we see, 
‘without progeny? Were we to generalize such 
‘instances, we should tremble under the appre- 
hension that the human race would cease to “ in- 
crease and multiply, and refilenish the earth.” 
Maithus’ alarms would then be nugatory indeed, 
In my account of the Tunis sheep, vol. 2d. 
age 221, I relate the difficulty of a Tup of the 
common kind, coupling with a Tunis Ewe. But 
no such difficulty is experienced either with a 
‘common ewe, orwith a female Laticaude. Na- 
ture is too wisely directed, to permit any impe- 
jdiments to their intercourse. I would not be 
junderstood to say, that the Tunis fleece is com- 
parable to that of really fine wooled sheep. But 
its abundance, its not being deciduous, and its 
applicability to all common uses, for which fine 
wool is unfit, far overbalance its inferiority in this 








Farmer,” that you had been unsuccessful in your, regard, and entitle this singular animal, emphatie 
yair of Tunis Sheeft ; which had neither answer-ically; its superior carcass, too, considered ; to 
ed your expectations as to their capacity to pro-|the appellation of the Farmers’ Sheep. 

create, nor in the quality of the wool. These for-}| In some instances of apparent incapacity, I 
bidding defects, especially the former, may tend|have succeeded by changing the male, or the 
to discourage our farmers in their endeavours to/female, as the case required. This I have prac- 


obtain and multiply this valuable race. 
Jefferson’s account of Ais sneep, would corrobo- 
rate the idea that your sheep were not singular. 
I should be sorry, indeed, that such opinions 
should prevail generally ; although I cannot en- 
tertain any doubts of the facts you state, I must 
confidently repeat my former assertions, as to 
the generative and all other faculties of this race 
of the Laticaude, from my experience of and 
personal attention to them, for a period of four- 
teen years. I never had, or heard of, a similar fai- 
lure in any of the sheep, whereof I have given 
an account in our second volume of Memoirs.— 
In my early life, I had a fine flock of English aad 
other sheep—finer animals of the kind, I have ne- 
ver since seen. I spared no care nor expense in 
relation to them; and was ¢hen well acquainted 
with the qualities and modes of treatment of 
these valuable parts of our farm stock. I paid, at 
one time, asum for four South-Downs, which, 
although trifling compared with modern prices, 
was accounted a most extravagant expenditure. 
I mention this circumstance, merely to shew my 
early and long acquaintance with the subject. I 
must confirm, without hesitation, all I have said, 
both as to the qualities of the Tunis Sheep, and 
the superiority of the wool. Many of my sheep 
bore fleeces not only far more abundant, but in- 
comparably more valuable than those of the best 
common sheep. Some of the fleeces would bear 
two and some three cuts in the length of the 
wool, That next the pelt was furry and soft ; 





Mr.) 


tised with cattle, as well as sheep. 

I have been, at several periods of my life, a 
breeder of sheep and cattle, and have had as 
fine animals as most I now see. The English 
breeds were then not so highly improved, as 
they are now esteemed to be. We procured our 
breeders chiefly from Holland, the low countries 
of Europe and Germany. Save that the d/derney 
race were always in high estimation. I had 
them, during twenty years, in great perfection 
I never found much certainty in breeding great 
milkers, even from the best parentage ; though 
often I have had success. My farms have been 
chiefiy devoted to large dairies, during more than 
forty years past. 

My days of agricultural activity have passed 
away, and I can now only enjoy recollections ; 
and also the gratification of seeing my early 
endeavours now far exceeded. I rejoice to per- 
ceive the spirit for improving our stock, so gen} 
erally and meritoriously diffused ; and am signal- 
ly delighted by its prevailing where it was most 
required. 

1, at one time, was seized with a zeal for 
breeding of Horses. In 1777, when the British 
took possession of our city and its environs, I had 
a number of high blooded young Colts, which I 
failed in having driven off from one of my farms. 
Ten or eleven of them were shot down by the 
Hessian or Yager Banditti, for their skins. This 
wasa damper to my equestrian propensities.— 





When I returned to my domicil, I found my 
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— Topas, * . 
farm near the city, desolated and temporarily 


ruined—houses and farm buildings all burnt ; and 
all enclosures and much forest timber taken 
away. Yet the wanton destruction of the young 
horses, and the barbarian and merely mischiev- 
ous prostration of an extensive and well selected 
collection of fine, young and thriving fruit trees, 
mortified me more than the more important de- 
privations. Added to weightier excitements to 
avenge my redellious exertions, an illiberal offi- 
cer of a British picket, was stung by an impru- 
dently smart girl, who remained with her wi- 
dowed mother in the farm house. He sarcas- 
tically told her, that “* Washington had beena 
low mechanic.”’—She replied that she had never 
heard that part of his history—but their General, 
Howe, was assuredly one—he was a Whig-maker. 
The house was burned in a night or two after. 

But, as a markof good breeding, I will close 
my prosing letter, which I began only to rescue 
my favourite Tunisians from unmerited imputa- 
tions. My subject is, however, not a darren one. 
You will, therefore excuse my prolific prolixity, 
and permit me to offer you sincere assurances of 
my best regards. 

Your’s, very truly, 
RICHARD PETERS. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

— 0 
Cuttivation or GRAPES, anv Fasrica- 
TION OF WINE. 

Georgetown, D. C. Nov. 9th, 1822. 
J, S. Skinner, Esa, 

Dear Sir—I have been examining my wine 
this morning, and find it fit to rack, which I 
shall do the first clear cold weather. Some of 
itis very rich; but a part of it has rather a 
nard taste ; yet this I expect will go off after 
itis racked. I intend to rack it twice, between 
this and the close of January ; and as soon as it 
is bright after the last racking, I expect it will 
have assumed its character, so that its quality 
may then be determined. i have most of it sub- 
scribed for, by officers of the United States go- 
vernment, and citizens of Washington or George- 


\you, one of which, af Madeira colour, he said 


And that good wine has been made by Major 
Adlum, we have the assurance of Mr. Jefferson, 
conveyed in the subjoined letters, which he wrote 
sometime since. In these, he compares part of 
Major Adlum’s wine to good red Burgundy ; and 
then advocates the culture of grapes, and fabri- 
cation of wine from their fure juice. 

We have tasted wine, subsequently made by 
Major Adlum, in imitation of Madeira, that was 
strong and sound; it had been brandied however, 
and the flavour partook of ‘ta hard” or mawkish 
character, very different from that of good Ma- 
deira. Whether this arose in the fabrication, or 
is attributable to the flavour of the grapes, we 
could not tell, but we hope the former, because it 
more easily admits of aremedy. Experience will 
soon teach our vignerons to make perfect wine ; 
aud scientific observers will hasten that result. 

We have received from Major Adlum the 
small volume on the fabrication of wine, of which 
we formerly made mention, and as soon as we 
can find room for it, our readers shall be made 
acquainted with its contents. ‘This will proba- 
bly occur about the commencement of our next 
vol., and be then in time to permit its re-publi- 
cation long before the recurrence of our wine 
and cider making months, 

Ep. Am. FARMER. 





The following are the letters from Mr. Jef- 
ferson on the subject of domestic wine. 
Major ApLum, Monticello, Nov. 11, 1809. 
Sir—W hile I lived in Washington, a member of 
congress from your state, (1 do not recollect which) 
presented me with two bottles of wine made by 


was entirely factitious; the other, a dark red 
wine, was made from a wild or native grape, call- 
ed in Maryland, the Fox Grape, but very differ- 
ent from what is called by that name in Virgi- 
nia. This was a very fine wine, and so exactly 
resembling the red Burgundy of Chambertin 
(one of the best crops) that on fair comparison 
with it, of which 1 had very good on the same 
table, imported by myself from the place where 





Town. 

I observe that my letter, which you published | 
in No. 32 of the American Farmer, is rather| 
obscure, where it says, ‘* so that the whole vin- 
tage was 654 bushels.” This was the produce 
of four tenths of an acre; I had in the whole, 
more than double that quantity of grapes, 
which grew on, “in all,” about an acre of 
ground. Your’s respectfully, 

JOHN ADLUM. 





Upwards of one hundred and thirty bushels of 
grapes may have been gathered as above, off 
ene acreof land. One bushel of grapes yielded 
Major Adlum, as is stated in No. 52, page 
256, three gallons of juice. An acre of land 
would therefore yield agreeably to that rate, 
nearly 400 gallons of juice, or probably about 
350 gallons of wine. The value of this produce, 
would chiefly depend, first uponthe choice of a 
g00d grape, and secondly upon the skill of the 
fabricator. And independently of these, the 
profit might finally turn upon the economy 
of labour practised in the various operations. 
The arrangements will in the infancy of this 
business be unavoidably imperfect; but when 
prudence will permit the formation of large 
establishments, the cost of fabrication may 
be greatly reduced. Still, if at this day, 
good wine could be furnished worth only one 
collar og gallon, and 350 gallons be obtainable 
from the produce of one acre of land, would 
this not be a great return, if the cost of pro- 
“—? even amounted to five sevenths of its 
value : 





made, the company could not distinguish the 
one from the other. I think it would be well to push 
the culture of this native grape, without losing 
our time and efforts in search of foreign vines, 
which it will take centuries to adapt to our soil 
and climate. 

The object of the present letter is so far to 
tresspass on your kindness, and your disposition 
to promote a culture so useful, as to request you 
at the proper season, to send me some cuttings 
of that vine—They should be taken off in Febru- 
ary, with 5 buds to each cutting—and if done up 
first in strong linen, and then covered with paper 
and addressed to me at Monticello near Milton, 
and committed to the post, they will come safely, 
and so speedily as to render their success pro- 
bable. Praying your pardon toa brother-amateur 
in these things, I beg leave to tender you my sa- 


lutation and assurances of respect. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 





Extract, dated Monticello, April 20, 1810. 


“IT noted Cooper’s recipe for making wine, 
which you mentioned i your letter, and regretted 
it because it will have a tendency to continue the 
general error in this country, that brandy al- 
ways, and sugar sometimes are necessary for 
wine. ‘This idea will retard and discourage our 
progress in making good wine. Be assured that 
there is never one atom of any thing whatever put 
into any of the good wines made in France. | 
name that country, because I can vouch the fact 
irom the assurance to myself of the vignerons o 


I visited myself. It is never done, but by the ex 
porting merchants, and then only forthe English 
and American markets, where by a vitiated taste 
the intoxicating quality of wine, more than its 
flavor, is required by the palate. 

I pray you to accept my thanks for your kind 
attention to my request. It was made with a 
view to encourage the example you have set, of 
trying our native grapes already acclimated, ra- 
ther than those which will require an age to habi- 
tuate them to our climate, and will disappoint and 
discourage those who try them ; and with my 
thanks, I tender the assurance ot my great esteem 
and respect. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 

Major J. ALpum. 

George Town, D. C. July 1st, 1822. 

DEarR Sir, 

In one of Mr. Jefferson’s letters to me, 
he mentions “ the wine made of the Fox grape of 
Maryland, which is very grees. ony the grape 
so called in Virginia.” It may be, therefore, 
well to add the following observations on this 
fox grape:—Mr. Bartram, who had the botani- 
cal garden at Kingsessing, on the Schuylkill ri- 
ver, not far from Philadelphia, gave me the fol- 
lowing history of it—It was found growing near 
the Schuylkill, by a Mr. Alexander, who was 
gardener to Governor Penn, before the revolu- 
tion, and he thought it so superior to any of the 
native grapes, he was acquainted with, that he 
introduced it into Mr. Penn’s garden, from whence 
it has made its way by the name of the English 
fox grape, and sometimes by the name of the 
Alexander grape. 

In a letter from Wm. Penn, dated August 18th, 
1683, to the Free Society of Traders residing in 
London,(see Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, vol. 
1, page 249,) speaking of the natural produce of 
the country, he says :— 

“The great red grape (now ripe) called by 
ignorance, the fox grape, because of the relish it 
hath with some unskilful palates, is in itself an 
extraordinary grape ; and by art, doubtless may 
be cultivated to an excellent wine, if not so sweet, 
yet little inferior to the Frontiniac, as it is not 
much unlike it in taste, ruddiness set aside; 
which, in such things, as well as mankind, differs 
the case much.” And on the same page he fur- 
ther observes—‘ It seems most reasonable to 
believe, that not only athing gro weth best, where 
it naturally grows, but will hardly be equalled 
by another species of the same kind, that doth 
not naturally grow there. But to solve the doubt, 
I intend, if God gives me life, totry both, and 
hope the consequence will be, as good wine as 
any of the European countries, of the same la- 
titude do yield.” 

I have given the above extract to do away, if 
possible, some of the prejudice that exists against 
the fox grape, having paid more attention to it, 
than I suppose any other person has. I have 
found several varicties of it very palatable, and 
prejudice aside, many of them may be used by 
the mostdelicate palate, with a degree of satis- 
faction—though I, at the same time admit, that 
a great majority of them are far from being 
agreeable to the taste. 

Respectfully your’s, 
JOHN ADLUM. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 





We had arranged the above for the press, be- 
fore we read the following remarks in the Ne- 
tional Intelligencer, upon the manufacture of 
wine, &c.; the writer of which, observes, that 
** in his method, a bushel of grapes did not yield 
one gallon of juice;” whereas, Major Adlum 





all the best wine cantons of that country, which 


obtains nearly three gallons of juice from the 
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bushel of bunches.” Whether the difference |what was the result compared to that sown with 
in these results was owing to a difference in|winter or spring grain? Does the crop increase 
the power and continuance of the pressure, or/or diminish the grass crop? Will the clover 
inthe nature of the grapes, or to inaccuracy in take and stand the drought of the first summer 
the estimates, we shall be better enabled to better, when sown with grass, than when sown by 
decide, after Major Adium shall have answer- itself? I am induced to make these enquiries in 


ed the inquiries of J. C. B.; who appears to 
think “that hisown process was very imperfect,” 
as we should ourselves have inferred ; because, 


consequence of an accidental trial of the subject, 
‘made by an observing farmer of this county, 
which he relates to me as follows :—Having 


after allowing one fourth for unoccupied space failed in his efforts to seed his ground with clo- 
in the bushel, and half of the residue as the ver, for two or three successive years, with the 
measure of skins, seeds and pulp, three gal-'wheat crop, he last spring sowed spring rye on 
lons would still remain that might be juice, if ground well prepared, and afterwards sowed it 


the grapes were of a good kind. 
Edit. Am. Far. 


ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WINE, &c. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GENTLEMEN: In the Intelligencer of 9th Nov. 
last, isa letter from Mr. Adlum, to the Editor of 
the American Farmer, giving an account of his 
vineyard, and its procuct, &c. in which he says, 
“that a bushel of bunches yields about three gal- 
lens of juice.” Mr. Adlum would confer an ob- 
ligation, by communicating, through the medium 
of your paper, the process which he pursues in 
making wine: how he mashes the grapes—how 
long they remain in that state before pressed— 
how managed after being pressed—how fined, 
&c. Inthe years 1820 and 1821, I ma e a small 
quantity of wine from the native grape. My me- 
thod I think a very imperfect one, not yielding a 
allon of juice to the bushel of grapes. I have 
requently been requested to give information 
how to make wine. My method was, to bruise 
the grapes, and let them remain in that state 


about 12 hours; then press them, putting the 
juice into vessels, letting it remain until the 
juice emitted a white froth, then tighten the 


bung gently until tranquil. I added one pint 
of brandy to each gallon of the juice, &c. 

J. C. B. 

December 5th, 1822. 
———— _ — 
GUINEA CORN AND GUINEA GRASS. 
Pine Forest, Dec. 26th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose a small piece of what is called in 
our state, a kind of Guinea Corn—the head I 
cut it from, is about 2 feet long; and was pre- 
sented tome by Capt. J. Wharley, of Colleton 
district, in this state, who informed me that it was 
very productive, to cut as the Guinea Grass, to 
feed horses, or cattle. He had this year, more 
than thirty stalks, from one seed. 

Of the Guinea Grass seed, which I raised the last 
year, much did not vegetate; still I hadsome very 
fine, and, with many of my neighbours, have saved 
more seed this year, by shaking it off ; and I hope 
it has arrived to a greater state of maturity. I 
must also observe, that the Jamaica seed fail- 
ed, at least three partsout of four. The seed 
which I planted about the 10th of May, came 
up much better, than what I planted the first 
week in April. I will send you some by the 
next opportunity. The sample of Guinea Corn 
I send, appears to be similar to the fig. num- 
bered 1, in the 36th No. 4th Vol. of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. With my sincere wishes for an in- 
creased circulation to the Farmer, 

; I am your ob’t serv’t. 
JOHN S. BELLINGER. 


CLOVER—DOES IT NEED A SHELTER- 
ING CROP? 
Bridgetown, Jan. 7th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 
Have any of your readers sown clover seed by 
itself on ground well prepared? If they have, 


‘ 


|down with clover seed ; when the rye came up, 
‘he found that he had missed one land when seed- 
Jing the rye, as none grew on it. The clover 
came up well on all the ground, but sooner on 
ithe ground where there was no rye, where it 
‘also grew ranker and faster. During the latter 
part of the season there was a drought which 
,killed almost entirely all but this one land, which 
|stood it well, and on which he is sanguine in his 
expectations of a good crop of grass next sea- 
son. Since hearing of the case, I have found in the 
transactions of the Society for the promotion of 
Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures, inthe state of 
New York, 2d part, published in 1794, a paper 
by Ezra L’Hommedieu, Esq. in which he re- 
lates an instance, in which the clover seed was 
sown alone on poor loomy land, anc came up, and 
the next year produced a good crop, leaving the 
land much better afterwards. Now, I know it 
has been a very common complaint for some 
l years, that it was very difficult to get clover to 
jtake and stand through the first summer. I ask 
‘then, would it not more certainly succeed if 
sown alone, and allowed the first and sole nuu- 
rishment of the manure, for its support during its 
most helpless and tender state of existence ?— 
And, if so, will not the greater certainty of a 
good clover crop compensate the farmer for the 
loss of the grain crop? I conceive that it is at 
least worthy of a fair and conclusive trial. 
Very respectfully your’s, 
EPHRAIM BUCK, 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 


Wiens WABWINSS. 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1823. 


VARIETIES OF CORN, OATS, &c. 

We are indebted to a Maryland Farmer for 
specimens of corn, produced from seed that we 
had sent to him ; “among them, some gourd-seed 
‘“* corn, having more than thirty rows* on the ear, 
“and some yellow flint corn that came to per- 
“* fection, quite hard in less than nine weeks.”— 
This evidence of kind remembrance and wil- 
lingness to experiment and report the results, 
encouraged us to ask our friend to place us under 
new and greater obligations to him, for the bene- 
fit of others. And that we may not “press un- 
fairly upon the willing steed,” nordraw important 
conclusions from the issue of a single experi- 
ment, we beg leave to submit our views, and 
present our wishes to every friend of agricul- 
ture, whocan find time, opportunity and the means 
of making the designated, or similar experiments. 

We wish them to cultivate approved varieties of 
corn, under equal circumstances, in experimental 
patches ; and to compare the productions of each, 
in the following particulars : 

The quantity in weight and measure of corn 
and cob, together and separately—the spirits 
obtainable from these collectively, and from the 
corn alone—the quantity of fudder—the practi- 
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* One Aad 38 rows. 
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cability of making equally good under crops, such 
as peas, beans, cymblins, pumpkins, &c.—the 
time which each variety occupies the land, and 
may be taken off, out of the way of seeding wheat 
or rye. 

Such comparative experiments on this and 
other crops, would be interesting and beneficial 
—and until we proceed with accuracy, through 
such details, we will continue as much afloat as 
ever, and our opinions of the comparative value 
of different crops, or varieties and parts of these, 
be merely conjecturat. 


We had sent to our friend some Black, Sweed- 
ish Oats, that Mr. Christopher Hughes, Jr. pre- 
sented to us; and the receipt of them was ac- 
companied by the expression of a wish that they 
might succeed on his farm, although he had 
not found any, of many tried varieties, to yield 
better than the common kind of our country.— 
We shall have it in our power, and we have 
promised to send him two varieties, that have 
been carefully and satisfactorily cultivated, in 
this county—the potato and the tartary oats— 
they are productive and heavy. The potato 
oats gives the best straw ; its leaves are numer- 
ous, making an impenetrable shade—the tartary 
yields rather the most bushels of oats ; the po- 
tato variety outweighs the other, it also meals 
the best, but it must be sown upon good ground. 
The first season that the potato oats were cul- 
tivated in this county, from imported seed, the 
produce was not satisfactory in quantity, and 
the quality was inferior to the original seed; 
but they improved the next year, and are now 
exclusively grown by some attentive farmers 
in this neighbourhood. Oats are now sold in 
Baltimore by the standard bushel of 30 Ibs. 
weight. We are told that the Tartary and Po- 
tato Oats weigh about 36 to 38 Ibs. per heaped 
bushel, as formerly sold. These we wish to have 
tried against our friend’s common kind, under 
equal circumstances, and to obtain for publica- 
tion from him, next fall, when we would be glad 
© receive from others also, demonstrative re- 
p rts upon the relative value of these and other 
crops. 

——— 0 <r. 


PRICES CURRENT.—correEcTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 873—Wharf, do. 6 125—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 tol 40—Red do., $1 27 to1 30— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 62 to 65 cts— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt—Beef, 8 cents per lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 5 50per c lb.—6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Clover seed, $9 to 10— 
Timothy seed, 44 to $5—Flax seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 36 cts. 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 

5 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market-—Herrings, 

No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 624 to75 cts.—Geese, 28 to 374 cts. 
—Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton 
—Hay, $17. 

MaryLanp Tosacco—Of the fine qualities, 
none—Good red, $8 to 10—Common do. $5 to 
7—Dark brown, $3 to 4—Second do., $2 to 5— 
all in demand. 
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No. 44.—Vo..* 4 
THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Vegetables and Herbs. 

191. The word, VEGETABLES, is not, as was 
observed in Paragraph 5, quite properly used 
here. This Chapter treats of the things culti- 
vated in the garden to be eatengat our tables as 
food; and, they are Vegetable®;, but, a tree is 
also a vegetable ; and such isa herd or a flower. 
Therefore, asa distinctive appellation, the word, 
vegetables, is not strictly proper. But it is the 
word we use to distinguish this class of the pro- 
ducts of the earth from others; and therefore, 
I use it upon this occasion. HERBs are usually 
placed as a class separate from Vegetables ; but, 
while some of them are merely medicinal, like 
Pennyroyai, others are used, not only in medicine 
and in soups, but also eaten in salads. There- 
fore, it appeared tobe best to bring into this 
one alphabetical list, all plants usually grown in 
a garden, except such as come under the heads 
of Fruits and Flowers. 

192. ARTICHOKE.—A plant little culti- 
vated in America, but very well worthy of cul- 
tivation. In its look it very much resembles a 
thistle of the big-blossomed kind. It sendsuna 
seed stalk, and it blows, exactly like the thistle 
that we see inthe rms of Scotland. It is, in- 
deed, a thistle upon a gigantic scale. The parts 
that are eaten are, the lower cnd of the thick 
leavesthat envelope the seed, and the bottom out of 
which those leaves immediately grow. The whole 
of the head, before the bloom begins to appear, 
is boiled, the pod leaves are pulled off by the 
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the finest asparagus that I ever saw, and pro- 
bably the finest in the world, no description of the 
plant, or of its uses, is necessary. But, some 
remarks on its propagation and cultivation are 
not wholly unnecessary; for, though it demands 
less trouble in America than elsewhere, it de- 
mands some ; and, in proportion asit is valuable 
and esteemed, it is desirable that the means of 
procuring it should be well and generally under- 
stood.—It is propagated from seed. Gather the 
seed, when it is dead rife... Sow it thinly in drills 
a foot asunder, and two inches deep, three wecks, 





SS 


nure in the spring, to keep the ground constantly 
free from weeds, to dig the paths up every fall, 
and keep them clear from weeds in sammer.— 
The second method of making the beds is to begin 
with fants, instead of seed. The plants (raised as 
above stated) may be planted in the beds at one 
year old, or older, if it 30 happen. Plant them 
at the same depth that 1s pointed out for deposit- 
ing the seed. And, in all other respects, proceed 
as in the case of a bed begun with seed. As to the 
time of deginnwig to cut, some say the ¢hird year,. 
some the fourth, and some even the fA. There 


| will be four times as strong at this distance as if 


or about, before the frost sets in. Press the earth|can beno fred time ; for, so much depends on the 
‘well down upon the seed; and as soon as the soil and treatment. Asparagus, like other things, 
frost sets in, but not before, cover the ground with ought to be used when it comesin perfection, and 
‘muck, or litter, a foot deep, and lay some boards, not before.—All that has here been said proceeds 
‘or poles, to prevent its blowing off. As soon as upon the supposition that the soil has a dry dot- 
ithe frost breaks up in the spring, take offthe lit-|tom: If a wet bottom, sow, or plant, at the tof 
ter; and you will have the plants quickly up.jof ‘he ground, and, in all other respects proceed 
(See Paragraph 159.) When the plants are fairly}as in the case of a dry bottom; except, that the 
jup, thin them to four inches asunder; for, they|earth tocover thebed with must, time after time, 

be dug out of the paths, which will, at last, make 


the paths into ditches, three feet deep from the 
tofis of the beds. By these means the roots ofthe 
plants will be kept some years longer from reach- 
ing the cold, sour soil at the bottom; for, when- 





they stood close. Keep them clean and hoe 
deeply between them all the summer.—To have 
beds of Asparagus, there are two ways of going 
to work: first, sowing the seed in the beds at 
once; and, second, making the beds, and re-jever they reach that, the plants,+like all others, 
moving the plants intothem. It is desirable to|cease tq flourish, and begin to decay.—As to the 
have the beds about four feet wide, that you may|time that asparagus beds wi/l /ast, that depends 
cut the asparagus by going in the paths between'on the soil. Having adry bottom and good ma- 
them, and not trample the beds. As to the frst;nagement, they will probably last tArce genera- 
method, ifthe soil have a dry bottom, trench in the ‘Zions, and if that be not enough to compensate the 
manner described in Paragraph 20; but, in this trouble of making them, it would be @fficult to find 
case, where there is a root always penetrating’ a compensation. he general cause of the decay 
downward, do not content yourself with a clean of Asparagus-beds is, neg/igence; and, particularly 








eater, one or two at a time, and dipped in butter, 
with alittle pepper and salt, the mealy part is 
stripped off by the teeth, and the rest of the leaf; 
put aside, as we dothe stem of asparagus. The; 
bottom, when all the leaves are thus disposed of, ! 
is eaten with knife and fork. The french, who 
make salads of almost every garden vegetable, 
and of not « few of the plants of the field, eat the 
artichoke in salad. They gather the heads, when! 
not much bigger round thana dollar, and eat the, 
lower ends of the leaves above mentioned raw, 
dipping them first in oil, vinegar, salt and pepper; 
and, in this way, they are very good. Artichokes 
are propagated from seed, or, from offsets. If} 
by the former, sow the seed in rows a foot a part, | 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. Thin 
the plants toa foot apart inthe row; and, in the 
fall of the year, put out the plants in clumps of 
four, in rows, three feet apart, and the rows six 
feet asunder. They will produce their fruit the 
next year. When winter approaches, earth the 
roots well up ; and, before the frost sets in, cover 
all well over with litter from the yard or stable. 
Open at the breaking up of the frost ; dig all the 
ground well between. the rows; level the earth 
down from the plants. You will find many young 
ones, or offsets, growing out from the sides. 
Pull these off, and, if you wanta new plantation, 





trench two feet deep; but, defore you turn your the want of attention to keep them clear of weeds, 


ltof earth into this trench, put some good manure which, without doubt, are the greatest enemies of 


into it, and dig it into this bottom part; and then the plants. These send their roots down deep; 
you will have manure at two feet and nine inches but, they rely also on the yround at the surface. 
from the surface. Your ground being ready, lay, The lucerne, which will semd its roots down 
out your beds, four feet wide, with a path two feet! thirty feet into a dry bottom, and will live in 
wide between each two beds. In the fad/,having vigour for an age, if kept clean at top; will, 
made all the ground right strong with manure,'though in the best and most suitable soil in the 
draw the earth to six inches deep from the tof: of world, perish in a few years, if grass and weeds 
the beds into the paths, which will then form high be suffered to grow amongst it on the surface. 
ridges. Then draw your drillsa foot afart, andsow Sea-sand, where it can be had, is as good as 
your seed, as before directed. When they are up, ashes, excefit the beds are very near the sea; 
in spring, thin them toa foot afiart. Thus you will.and there it is of little use—With regard to 
have them a foot apart all over the bed. Keep the'sorts, I do not know that there is any difference, 
plants clean all summer; and, when the haulm is; except such as climate produces. It is very cer- 
yellow in the fall, cut them off near, or close, to;tain, that, to whatever cause owing, the Aspara- 
the ground; but, let the haulm be guite dead gus here, though so little care is, in general, 
first ; yet, do it before the frost actually sets in./taken of it, is far superior to that in England. 
When you have cut off the haulm, lay some litter! From our frequently meeting with it at a great 
upon the bed till spring, to prevent the frost from: distance from all houses, there is reason to sup- 
being too long coming out of the ground in spring.'pose, that it is a natural weed of the country ; 
When the frost breaks up, throw some wood and, therefore, it may differ from the English 
ashes, or, some other manure about an inch sort, as the Charlock and some other weeds do. 
deep over the bed, having first loosened the top In England the Charlock has a leaf like that of 
of the bed, with afork. Upon this manure, throw the white turnif:; here it has a leaf the colour of 
earth over the bed, out of the paths, three inches|that of an early York cabbage; that is to say, of 
thick, and break it very fine atthe time. Intheja éd/ue-green colour, TVlere may be a difference 
fall, cut down the haulm again as before ; repeat between the Asparagus of America and that of 


. . . . . . tee ‘ . . 
the winter operation of littering ; and, inthe spring; lturope: at any rate, I will ascertain the fact ; 
again fork up, put on ashes or good mould, andjfor,1 will carry some seed to England.—As to 
the other three inches deef of earth out ot the/the space which the beds ought to occupy, that 







put them out, as you did the original plants. They 
wili bear, though later than the old ones, that 


same year.—As to sorts of this plant, there are 
two, but they contain no difference of any conse- 
quence: one has its head, or fruit pod, round, 
and the other, rather conical. As to the guantity 
for a family, one row across one of the plats will 
be sufficient —For Jerusalem Artichoke, see Je- 
rusalem. 

193. ASPARAGUS.—Were I writing to Nova 
Scotians, I ought not to omit to give instructions 
asto which end of the Asparagus the eaterought 
to use; tor I knew a gentleman of that country, 
who, being at New York, on his first trip from 
home, began Eatin, at the stem in place of the 
point. Writing,asI now do, to those, wiiose 
country produces, with the least degree of trouble, ! 
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paths. Thus you bring the beds to be an inch|must depend on the size of the family, who are to 
or two higher than the paths; and ¢us year, ifjeat the Asparagus. Plenty, however, is always 
your work have all been weil done, you may have,a blessing when the commodity isa good one. 
some asparagustoeat. The next fall, andevery;About six beds across one of the Plats will be 
succeeding fall, cut down the haulm and cover|sufficient for any family. They might be at the 
with litter as before ; and, in the spring, of this'west end of Plat, No 6, that being the warm- 
third year, put on ashes again, or other fine ma-,est.—Asparagus may be had in winter with 
nure, and throw over the beds the earth that will|the greatest facility. There are but few things 
come out of the paths dug six inches deep. This that arc worth the trouble ofa hot bed for the pur- 
will make the paths six inches lower than the! pose of having them to eat in their opposite season, 
beds, and that is a great convenience for weeding| but, Asparagus is worth it. And this is the way 
and for cutting the Asparagus. After this, you/to have it for the table, even in February, that 
are to cut down the haulm in the fall, cover with| month of snow and of north-westers. Sow some 
litter during winter, fork up and occasionally aa ss ne in the garden, inthe manumer before des- 
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cribed, the rows a foot asunder, andthe plants that the latter 
Keep them clean,itormer are not. 


four inches apart in the row. 
and manure them the first year. Cut the haulm off 
in the fall. Do not cover them during winter. In 
the spring fork up the ground, manure it again ; 
and, in the fall cut off the haulm again. Just 
before the frost sets in, take up as many plants as 
you will want for your hot-bed. Dig each plant 
up without tearing it about; and put them all 
carefully on a cellar floor, cover them over about 
half a foot thick with fresh ground, and lay some 
straw upon that to prevent the earth from drying 
too much. In January prepare dung for a hot- 
bed; and make the bed in the manner as directed 
in Paragraphs 69 to 74. Whenthe heat has suf- 
ficiently risen, put on earth as in Paragraphs 75 
and 76. Upon this earth put your plants, straight- 
ening out their roots inevery direction, Let the 
crowns of the roots be about 7 inches apart all 
over the bed, which, being a bed four feet wide 
and nine feet long, will contain 180 plants. Cover 
the plants over with fine earth, sothat the sur- 
face of this earth be six inches above the crowns 
of the plants. Proceed as to air, shelter, and con- 
vering in the same way as directed for the cab- 
bage-plants. In about twelve, or fourteen days, you 
may begin to cit asparagus for the table; and, 
if you take proper care, and keep your heat up by 
a lining (see Paragaph 93,) you may have a 
regular suppiy for a month. When the plants 
have done bearing here, they are of no use, and 
inay be thrown away. Of all the things that are 
forced in hot-beds, none give so little trouble as 
Asparagus, and none is so well worth a great 
deal of trouble. 

194. BALM is a herb purely medicinal. A 
very little of it is sufficient in a garden. it is pro- 
pagated from seed, or from offsets. When once 
planted, the only care required is to see that it 
does not extend itself too far. 

195. BASIL is a very sweet annual pot-herb. 
There are two sorts, the dwarf and the tall. It 
should be sown in very fine earth, and, if conve- 
nient, under a hand-glass. The bunches may be 
dried for winter use. 

196. BEAN.—The only species of bean much 
used in this country, is, that, which, in England, 
is called Kidney-Bean, and in France, Haricot. 
Of these I shall speak in the next article. The 
Bean I here mean is, what is called by most per- 
sous in America the Aorse-bean. In England 
there are some sorts of this bean used for horses 
and hogs; but there are several sorts used as 
human food. Itis, at best, a coarse and not very 
wholesome vegetable; yet some people like it. It 
is very much eaten by the country people of 
England, with their bacon, along with which it 
*s boiled. There are several sorts of these 

rden-beans, the best of which is the large 
Roe-ceeden bean, called the Windsor-Bean. The 


Long Pod isthe next best; and though there 
are several others, these are enough to mention 


here —The bean is difficult to raise here. It 
does not like dry and hot weather ; and it likes 
moist and stiff land. lf attempted tobe raised 
in America, it should be sown in the fall by all 
means (see Paragraph 159 ;) but, still it is useless 
to sow, unless, you guard against mice. If sown 
in the Seuth Border, where it would be shaded 
and protected from the hot sun, it might do pretty 
well; and the vegetable is convenient, asit follows 
immediately afterthe early peas are gone.—Ten 
rows of these beans across the South Border, 
four feet apart, and the beans four inches apart, 
- will be enough for a family. 

197. BEAN (KIDNEY.)—Endless is the 
variety-of sorts. Some are dwarfs, some climbers; 
but, the mode of propagating and cultivating is 
nearly the same in all, except that the dwarfs 
require smaler distances than the climbers, and 
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are grown with poles, which the 
In this fine country the seed is 
so good, the soil and climate so favourable to the 
plant, the use of the vegetable so general, the 
propagation and cultivation so easy, and so well 
understood, that little in detail need be said about 
them. I prefer sowing the dwarfs in rows to 
sowing them in dunches or clumps. It is a great 
object to have them early, and, they may be had 
much earlier than they usually are with a little 
pains. It isuseless to sow them while the ground 
is cold; for they will not grow till it be warm ; but, 
there are means to be used to get them forwarder 
than the natural ground will produce them. If you 
have a glazed frame, or ahand-glass or two (see 
Paragraph 94,) use one orthe other in this case ; 
but, if not, dig a hole and put in it, well,;shaken 
together, a couple of wheel-barrows full of good 
hot dung; and lay some good rich mould upon 
it six inches thick. TherJay onthis some of the 
earliest sort of dwarf-beans. Put them not more 
than an inch apart, and cever them with two 
inchesof fine rich meuld. Bend some rods over 
the whole, and put the ends of the rods in the 
ground; and every evening, cover this sort of 
roof over with a bit of old carpet or sail-cloth. 
In default of these, corn-stalks may do. Do this 
when the winter frost is just got out of the ground, 
or soon after. The beans will be up in a week’s 
time; and, in about a fortnight afterwards, they 
will be fit to remove. The place for them is 
under a wall, a pailing, or a hedge, facing the 
South. Prepare the ground well and make it 
rich. Take a spade and carry away a part of 
the beans at a time, and plant them at six inches 
asunder with as much earth about the roots as 
you can. Plant them a little deeper than they 
stood in the bed. ‘They are very juicy, and may 
have a little water giventhem as soon as planted. 
Shade them the first day, if the weather be warm 
and the sun out; and cover them every night till 
all frosts be over. This is easily done, ifagainst 
any sort of fence, by putting boards, one edge 
upon the ground and the other leaning against 
the fence; but, if you have no fence, and have 
to plant in the open ground, it will be best to 
plant in clumps, and flower-pots put over the 
clumps will do for a covering. In Long Island a 
clod or two, or a brick or two, laid by the side of 
the clumps, will hold up a large horse-foot fish 
shell, which is an excellent covering. On the 
irst of June, 1817, I saw a farmer at South 
Hampstead, covering his beans with durr-dock 
leaves, while there were hundreds of horse-foot 
shells in his yard. The dock-leaf would wither 
inthe day. A fresh supply must be had for the 
next night. This circumstance shows, however, 
how desirous people are to get this vegetable 
early; and, by the method that I have pointed 
out, it may be had fifteen days, at least, earlier 
than it generally is—As to the main crop, it is 
by no means advisable to sow very early. If you 
do, the seed dies long in the ground, which is 
always injurioas to this plant. The plants come 
up feebly. The cold weather, that occasionally 
comes, makes them look yellow ; and they, then, 
never produce a fine crop.—Of the various sorts 
of pole beans one sowing is enough ; for, if you 
gather as the beans become fit for use, they con- 
tinue bearing all through the summer, especially 
the Lima-bean, which delights in heat, and for 
which no weather can be too dry; and which 
should never be sown till the ground be right 
warm, The Dwarf sorts may be sown all sum- 
mer, from the time that the ground becomes 
warm to within seven weeks of the time that the 
little frosts degin in the fall; for, they will, at 
this season, produce, for eating green, in six weeks 
from the day of sowing. I sowed them on the 
15th of August, and had several gatherings to eat 
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green before the 2d of October when the frst 
frost came. They were not cut uf by the frost 
tillthe 17th of October; and they kept bearing 
till they were—A_ row or two sown every fort. 
night, across one of the Plats (see Paragraph 60) 
will keep any family, however large, well sup- 
plied. And, perhaps twenty rows, across one 
of the Plats, for pole-beans of all the sorts that 
are desired, wilP be more than sufficient. It is 
best to sow several sorts of these ; for some bear 
early and some later than others.—As to the sorts 
of Kidney-beans, they are, as I observed before, 
almost endless in number. I will, however, name 
afew: the Dun, or Drad coloured dwarf bean is 
the earliest. The same ground will bear and 
rifien two crofis in one year, the last from the 
seed of the first. The Yellow; the Black; the 
Speckled ; the Painted; white and red: these 
are all dwarfs ; but there are a great many others. 
Amongst runners, or pole-beans, there are the 
Scarlet-blossom, the seed of which is red and 
black and the seed-pod rough. There is a White 
bean precisely like the former, except that the 
bean and blossom are white. The Case-knife 
bean, which, in England, is called the Dutch- 
runner; this is the best bean of allto eat green. 
Then there is the Cranderry-bean of various co- 
lours as to seed. ‘The Lima-bean, whichis never 
eaten green (that is, the fod is never eaten,) and 
which is sometimes called the dutter-bean, has a 
broad, flat and thin seed of a yellowish-white 
colour. This bean must never be sown till the 
ground is right warm. The other sorts will grow 
and bear well in England; but this sort will not, 
I raised good and ripe Indian Corn at Botley ; 
but, I never could bring a Lima-bean, to per- 
fection, though I put it in the hottest spot I could 
find, and though cucumbers produced very well 
inthe natural ground at a yard or two from it— 
For the raising of dwarf beans or a large scale, 
see paragraphs 163 and 164, The pole beans may 
be raised in the same way,unly with larger spaces 
(six feet perhaps) between the rows,and without 
any foles at all. The seed for sale is raised 
in this way even ir. England, where the climate 
issocold and wet compared to this. ‘The poling 
is a great plague and expense; and if large 
quantities be raised, it may be dispensed with: 
nay it may be dispensed with in a garden; for 
poles look ugly there ; they intercept the view ; 
and the addition they make to the crop is not 
a compensation even for ill look, especially under 
this bright sun, where the ground is almost con- 
stantly dry.—Let it be observed, that every sort 
of Kidney-bean must have rich ground to produce 
a large crop. 

198. BEET.—This vegetable, which is little 
used in England, is here in as common use as 
carrots are there. It should be sown in the fall 
(see Paragraph 159;) but, if not, as soon as the 
ground is free trom frost, and is dry, in the spring. 
The rows a foot apart and the plants eigi! ches 
apart inthe rows. In order to hasten the sced 
up in the spring (if sown then) soak it four days 
and nights in rain water before you sow it. Put 
ittwo inches deep, cover it well, and press the 
earth hard down upon it. Sow the seed pretty 
thick all along the drill; and, when the plants 
come up, thin them to eight inches apart. Hoe 
between the plants frequently ; but not very decf; 
because these taf: rooted things are apt to fork 
if the ground be made loose very low down while 
they are growing.—There are yellow and white 
Beets, as well as red; but the red is the ¢rue 
kind :; the others are degenerate. There is, how- 
ever, round, or turnifi-rooted, red beet, which is 
equally good with the tap-rooted-beet—The 
ground should be rich, but not fresh dunged. 
Ashes of wood, or compost mould, is best ; and 





the digging ought to be very deep and all the 
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“he ought to be broken into fine earth ; becausejone half the county is arable, or cleared land, and 


s turn the point of the root aside, and 
or ie tap short, or forked. Fresh Dung, 
which, of course, lies in unequal qualities in 
the ground, invites the tap root, or some of the 
side roots to it, and thus causes a short or forked 
beet, which, for several reasons, is not so good 
as a long and smooth one.—As to the preserving 
of beets during the winter, it is well known, that 
the way isto put them ina dry cellar, with dry 
sand between them, or indeed, without sand or 
any thing at all between them. They may, if in 
large quantities, and not wanted till spring, be 
preserved out of doors, thus: Take them up 
three weeks before the hard frost is to come. 
Cut off their leaves; let them lay two or three 
days upon straw, or boards, to dry in the sun ; 
then lay a little straw upon the ground, and, in 
a fine dry day, place ten bushels of beets (picking 
out all the cut or druised ones) upon it in a Cco- 
nical form. Put alittle straw smoothly over the 
heap; then cover the whole with six or eight 
inches of earth; and place a green turf at the 
top to prevent the earth from being washed, by 
rain,: “om the point, before the frost set in. All 
the whole heap will freeze during the winter ; 
but, the frost will not injure the beets, nor will it 
injure Carrots, preserved in the same way.— If 
ou have more than ten bushels, make another 
heap, or other heaps ; for fear of heating betore 
the frost comes. When that comes, all is safe 
till spring ; and, it is in the spring, that season 
of scarcity, for which we ought to provide. How 
many bushels of beets are flung about and 
wasted inthe fall, the smallest of which would 
be a treat in the month of May!—As co the 
quantity tg be raised for a family, eighteen rows, 
planted as above, across one of the Plats (little 
more than two perches of ground) will produce 
812 beets, or nearly four for each day, from the 
first of November to the last of May ; and, if 
they are of the size that they ought to be, here 
are much more than enough. Beets may be 
transplanted, and will, in that way, get to a good 
size. See Transplanting, Paragraph 169. 

( To be Continued. ) 
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the remainder woodland, tide marsh, swamp &c. 
very little of which is worth bringing under cul- 
tivation.* 

The three-shift system (that 1s, corn followed 
by wheat, when the land is equal to the produc- 
tion of 4 or 5 bushels per acre, and the field then 
grazed until the fourth year, when its turn comes 
again for cultivation,) is now, and long has been 
the usual course, ‘Those who pursue it, seek to 
prevent a diminution of their crops, by clearing 
the adjoining forest, and thus increase the size of 
their fields, or supply the place of what is utter- 
ly ruined and thrown out of cultivation. ‘Their 
great object is to cultivate as much land as pussi- 
ble, and this so completely employs their labour 
as to leave very little for improvement. Under 
such management, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that our land becomes poorer every year. Though 
many have, to a greater or less extent, abandon- 
ed the three shift system, for a better ; yet we 
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Gloomy, however, as is this view of the tillage 
of our county, we hail with pleasure the dawn o! 
light arising from the spirit of enquiry now gene 
rally excited, and the increasing interest which 
is felt on the subject of agriculture. We alrea- 
dy perceive, within a few years, manifest evi 
dences of improvement; and we therefore, in 
pursuance of our instructions, proceed with 
greater confidence to point out those obstacles 
which have in an essential degree tended to ob- 
struct its advance. If in the course of this en 
quiry, propositions are advanced which appear 
either trite or paradoxical, we hope at least, that 
they will not be denounced, until investigation 
decides them to be useless or false. 

In every age, country and situation, the best 
system of husbandry is that which yields most 
clear pro%t to the cultivator, for the eapital and 
labour employed. Vhe correctness of this defi- 
nition will be admitted to be so palpable, as to 
need no elucidation, But obvious as it is, expe- 
rience proves that it has been either totally dis- 











fear there are still more, who practice even a 
worse mode, by denying to their fields that small 
share of rest which three shifts afford. | 
The quantity of ‘Tobacco made for the last, 
ten or fifteen years, has been very Inconsiderable ; | 
and though the effort is now general to increase | 
its production, (on account of the low price of! 
grain ;) that crop must still be very limited We 
have but little woodland to clear, rich enough to 


ed land.—If the first effect of this change, is in- 
creased attention to making manure, it also di- 
rects its whole application toa crop, which gives 
nothing to the soil in return, and must ultimately 
make the progress of exhaustion still more ra- 
pid than betore, 





* When the swamps of this county are said to 
be scarcely worth bringing into cultivation, the as- 
sertion is intended to appily to the only course which 
now can be adofited for draining them, that is, by 
the unconnected efforts of different individuals, 
who are compelled always to begin the work at the 
wrong end—on the outskirts and head branches, 


the swamp. Therefore all attempts have been at 
tended with great labour and expense, and have 
never had more than partial success.—But if our 
Legislature would PERMIT extensive swamps 
to be drained on a rational plan, the improvement 





Prince George, held on the 9th March 1821, the 
following Report of the Committee, appointed at 
the request of the Delegation for that purpose, 
was read, unanimously adopted, and ordered to be 
laid before the next meeting of Delegates. 

P. H. THWEATT, Sec’ry. 

The committee appointed by the Society, to 
enquire into the state of agriculture in the county 
of Prince George, and to suggest the remedies 
which they may think calculated to correct the 
existing defects, regret to state, that the want of 
means for obtaining correct information will, of 
necessity, prevent as ample an investigation of 
the subject referred to them, as its importance 
merits —They believe, however, that the report 
now submitted, though perhaps not altogether 
accurate, is at least free from those prejudices 
which would prompt either a flattering picture or 
hideous caricature. 

The soil of this county is generally level, light 
and poor, though a considerable proportion dif 
fers in one or all of these characters. Richland, 
or such as once was rich, is only to be found 
along the rivers and swamps which intersect the 
county. All the good soils have been long under 
cultivation, and are much exhausted, but stili ex- 
hibit a marked superiority over the great bocy 
which was originally sterile. From one third to 


would be one of the most valuable and decidedly 
the cheapest which could be effected in lower Vir- 
ginia. Blackwater Swamp and its numerous 
branches contain thousands of acres of the richest 
land, which is .ikely to continue useless and 
a nuisance. A considerable pfrortion belongs to 
this county. A centrai drain ten feet wide would 
effectually reclaim all this land, and perhaps at 
the same time afford good sluice navigation dur- 
ling fart of the winter. But however well assur- 
jed its owners may be of the value, and cheapness 
of this operation, itnever can be effected by pfrri- 
vate agreement among so many fiersons. IPf only 
one of their number refuses to unite in the plan, 


the rest can do nothing—A law ought to be pass 

ed to grant to those owners disfiosed to attempt 
this work, fiower to frroceed at their own risk, and 
only in cuse of thew succeeding, compel all others 
benefited to pay their full proportion of the ex- 
\hense, out of the new value given to their land. 
|In thio way no frerson could possibly incur loss 
against his will, er have any reason to complain. 
If such a law should be considered an invasion 6 

the rights of properiy, then still more so must be 
‘all laws for cutting public roads, digging canuls, 
and indees every other which combines the means, 
(ff all for the bene4t of all. 





produce Tobacco, and therefore nearly all must} 
be made on our small quantity of highly manur-|der the two heads of fractical and theoretical, 


instead of at the outlet and through the middle of 


or isa minor and of course unable to consent, all 


regarded, or is at best, but slightly operative. 
Nor do we conceive that we shall materially ery, 
when we attribute the low state of husbandry 
principally to the inconceivable misapprehension 
of this subject, on the part of agriculturists ot 
every description—whether practical or theoreti- 
cal—improvers or exhausters ot the soil. 
Various and discordant as are the opinions of 
agriculturists, they may properly be classed un- 


which names, though not exactly appropriate, 
will serve for the purpose of distinction. With 
our practical men, he is the best farmer who cul- 
jtivates the greatest number of acres, and who 
derives the heaviest gross froduct from the 
amount of labour employed. The first and gen- 
erally the only questions asked to decide on the 
good or bad management of any individual, are, 
** How many labourers does he employ ?”—* How 
many acres does he cultivate ?”—** What amount 
of crop does he make ?”—By such estimates, is 
the practice of most of us entirely regulated. 

Yet the gross froduct is very different from 
the nett froduct, (in which the whole profit con- 
sists,) and the former may be, and frequently is, 
increasing, at the same time that the latter is di- 
minishing. If farmers were in the habit of cal- 
culating the probable cost and profit of every 
process of cultivation and improvement, and in 
consequence, would reject whatever was not more 
profitable than costly, a most extensive and bene- 
ficial change would be immediately produced. It 
may perhaps be useful to state afew examples of 
its effects, and practices which are found on every 
farm in the county. 

The cost of the cultivation of corn on average 
land, including every attendant operation, ex- 
pense and injury, cannot be rated lower than $5 
per acre. The highest price of corn at this time, 
is $2 per barrel,* and of course 2$ barrels per 





* The price of corn has greatly increased since 
this refportwas made. The low price above stat- 
ed caused a diminution of grain culture, and an 
increase of that of Tobacco and Cotton in this 
county, and as far as the same reasons operated, 
wherever climate and situation did not forbid the 


change. This, together with two successive bad 
seasons for corn, has nearly doubled its price. 


This temporary advance is however balanced by 
the depression of the price of Tobacco and Cotton, 
so as to leave our average firofit for all our crops 
not very different from that of 1820. But what- 
ever change may occur in firice, it will not at all 
affect the * principle” on which these calculations 
are founded. Alltiat is contended for is, that the 
amount of “* nett product” is the measure and the 
hroof of good husbandry ; and from this prropo- 
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acre are necessary to replace the actual cost of |who in the end become the best farmers, have al- 
cultivation, and from every acre cultivated pro-|most invariably passed through a long appren- 
ducing less than that quantity, an actual loss ac-/|ticeship of loss and disappointment. 
crues, Let us suppose a ficld of 60 acres to pro-| To derive as much nett profit as possible from 
duce 180 barrels, of which 20 acres produce 5‘our capitals, it is necessary to discontinue much 
barrels peracre, 103 barrels at $2 $200 gross|of the labour now devoted to both cultivation 
Deduct for cultivation 20 acres at $5 100 ‘and improvement ; but the application of the 
‘ same rule will shew, that many improvements 
Remainder, clear profit which are generally thought too dear, would be 
highly profitable. The least expense should be 
rejected, which did not promise profit adequate 
to its reimbursement; but permanent improve- 
ment cannot be purchased too dearly, provided 
the increased profit would more than pay the in- 
terest of the expenditure. A farm which would 
yield a regular annual profit of 600 dollars, after 
paying allthe expense of cultivation, would be 
thought cheap at 10,000 dollars. But certainly 
it would be equally profitable, to lay out 10,000 
dollars on the improvement of land, already in 
possession, if from that improvement, an addi- 
tional clear profit of 600 dollars, could be derived ; 
nor would the propriety of the measure be af- 
fected, whether the quantity of land thus impro- 


S 








$100 


20 acres at three bbis. per acre, 60 
bbls. at 2$ per barrel 

Deduct for the cultivation of 20 acres 
at $5 per acre 


$120 
100 
Profit 20 


$40 
100 


20 acres at 1 bbl.—20 bbls. at $2 
Cultivation of 20 acres 





Absolute loss 60 





This shews that two thirds of the field would 
have yielded $120 profit, and yet from the whole 
it amounted to $60 only. Conjjderable as is the 


| 


ved, was 1000 acres, or only ten. This however, 


applies only to permanent improvement as clear-; 
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years. But its benefits cannot on that account be 
questioned. Inclosing furnishes more vegetable 
matter to the earth, than could possibly be done 
in any other way, (on our poor soils,) without 
any expense being incurred, and with the actual 
saving of ten days labor. It is true, that we 
lose the means of keeping large stocks of poor 
cattle and sheep ; but before we can admit this 
to be a loss of frofit, it must be proved that somc 
profit is derived from keeping stock in the usual 
mode. We are attempting to shew in what 
manner our business may be rendered the most 
profitable, and not by what means we may com- 
mand most luxuries and conveniences ; but even 
on this ground, a reduction of our stock to one 
third their present number, would enable us to 
derive from them as much gross product of wool, 
meat and butter, and far more clear profit than 
now. 

About 45 days of the year, the whole of our 
labour is employed in clearing land, of which a 
very small proportion is rich enough to yield 
any clear profit. Allowing 15 days for clearing 
enough for firewood and other uses, there remains 
30 which may be saved without diminishing the 
nett product of the farm. 








loss stated, but few farmers in the county have 
a greater proportion of good, or a less proportion 
of poor land, than in the above example.—Such 
isthe profit and loss arising from our best land. 
We feel no disposition to exhibit a similar state- 
ment of the worst. 

Suppose the clearing an acre of wood land, and 
putting it in order torcultivation to cost $12, and 
its average product to be only 2 barrels: the re- 
gular loss attending its cultivation will be $1, be- 
sides $12 for the first improvement. Not one 
tract of the land regularly cleared yields suffi- 
cient nett product to repay the enormous ex- 
pense of the operation. 


ing, draining, and the application of earthy ma-| Much land is planted in corn, which does not 
nures which change the constitution of soils—)produce more than one barrel per acre, and about 
Improvements which are temporary in their ef- one half the arable land of the county, falls short 
fects, such as more perfect tillage, or animal! of 24 bbls. which has been stated as the least 
and vegetable manures, to be profitable, must re- product that will defray the expense of culti- 
turn the principal, as well asthe interest of the| vation. One half of our land is cultivated, not 
y ~eqraens only without profit, but with certain and in- 
| The want of capital is considered an almost! creasing loss; and to this purpose, our labour is 
insuperable obstacle to the improvement of agri-|devoted ninety days, the whole crop being sup- 
jculture. None are now so listless, or so biggot-| posed to require six months. Every considera- 
‘ted as to consider it unnecessary, but their wishes tion of profit demands that this portion of our soil 
‘avail nothing, because, “tthey have no surplus should not be cultivated while in its present con- 
capital, and their labour is already fully employ-) dition. This will save of our whole labour now un- 
‘ed.” It is true indeed, that the capital of agri-' profitably employed 10 + 30 +90 =130 days in eve- 











Our theoretical, or improving farmers, by a culture issmall, and its profits almost nothing ;' 
different road frequently arrive at the same end,'but we shall, notwithstanding, endeavour to 
viz: diminishing the nett product, to augment shew, that we have the means for improvement 
the gross. They define good husbandry to con-'fully within our reach, and without the slightest 
sist in adopting every mode of enriching the soil,{diminution of our clear annual profits. Capi-| 
and of making the different processes of cultiva-|tal cannot be increased at will, although it is’ 
tion as perfect as possible, soas to make each not long since the belief prevailed that banking 


acre produce tothe utmost. This rule is deriv- 
ed from the publications and practice of Europe, 


‘could effect that impossibility —That opinion 
‘however, is no longer supported, and even our 


ry year, without diminishing, in the smallest de- 
gree, the farmer’s nett profits. Every operation 
discontinued was a certain source of loss, nor is 
there any new employment forthe labor on our 
farms, excepting their improvement. If then the 
smallest clear profit can be derived from the 
improvement of our soil, the change of more than 
four months of loss, to more than four months of 
gain, cannot fail to be greatly and immediately 


and applied to American agriculture, without con- legislatures have become almost convinced of beneficial. 


sidering the great difference of circumstances. 
In England, land and produce are high, and la- 
bour cheap: it is therefore profitable to raise as 
much as possible from each acre, without much re- 
garding the additional labour. Inthiscountry, land 
and produce are cheap, and labour dear; and it 
is therefore generally to our interest to make the 
most of our labour, and to estimate the quantity 
of land as of secondary importance: Even if the 
climate and products of the two countries were 
the same, the best Virginia management if prac- 
tised in Britain, would quickly lead to ruin; and 
if the Lothian fallow, (the perfection of Scottish 
husbandry,) was adopted here, the whole crop of 
wheat added to the fee simple of the land on 
which it grew, would not pay the cost of prepa- 
ration. This neglect of drawing a line of distinc- 
tion between improvements suitable to our 
situation, and such as are not, is a fruitful source 
of error, to young and enterprising farmers. 
They ure certain to bring upon themselves, se- 
rious losses, and by giving practical men an op- 
portunity to triumph over do0k-farmers, their 
own bad habits are confirmed, and new obstacles 
opposed tothe progress of improvement. Those 





sition it follows, thata course of cultivation or im- 
frrovement may be at one time good, and at ano- 
ther bad, according to ihe variation in the price 
of the product. 


their mistake. If our capital cannot be made} 
equal to our cultivation, at least our cultivation) 
may be reduced, till the proper proportion is 
restored. This reduction 1s required even by 
views of annual profit, and in the portion now 
unprofitably directed, abundant means for im- 
provement will be found. The full amount of 
‘labour, time and fertility thus thrown away, 
every one must estimate for himself; but many 
processes are so general, that we cannot err 
greatly in stating them. It would be both unneces- 
sary and presuming in us to prescribe the pre- 
cise means of improvement which shall be adopt- 
ed; these must vary in different situations, and 
our remarks are grounded on the supposition, 
that every farmer knows some means by which 
he might improve with profit, could he spare 
time and labour for the purpose. 

‘he labour of a plantation is devoted about 
twenty days in the year to repairing fences.— 
As those on the dividing lines of adjoining pro- 
prietors, are made at their joint expense, the 
fences between the several shifts, require at least 
one half of this time. By the discontinuance of 
division fences we should save ten days’ labour 
of every year, and by sodoing, protect all our fields 
from grazing, and thus allow the land to improve 
itself during the whole time of its rest. We ex- 
pect no wonderful effects from merely inclosing, 








and none perhaps would be perceived for several 


Your committee are aware that many trivial 
and some real objections, (in certain situations,) 
may be raised against the reduction of our cul- 
tivation to the extent recommended. We have 
already trespassed too much on your time, to 
shew in detail, in how few cases such objections 
are solid. Whatever may be the case under par- 
ticular circumstances, the general question of ex- 
pediency must turn on such statements as the 
preceding. If we have made an incorrect re- 
port of our situation, or if our estimates are false, 
let their fallacy be exposed—but if they are cor- 
rect, or even approach correctness, it is scarcely 
possible for us to know our situation, and yet not 


receive benefit from such examinations of our 


own affairs. A complete change of system on a 
farm cannot be effected at once ; but no man can 
be fully sensible that he is regularly throwing away 
one third, or even one sixth of his labour and 
income, without quickly attempting to remove 
the defect. 

The obstacles to improvement, which have 
been mentioned, serious as they are, may be re- 
moved by our own exertions. There are others, 
of no less magnitude, which are beyond our con- 
trol—evils which have been imposed on the 
agricultural interest by government, which can 
only be remedied by the same power. Required 
as we are to point out the causes of the depress- 
ed state of agriculture, it would be improper to 
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ass unnoticed the violations of its rights and 
interests ; but our limits compel us to touch but 
slightly on subjects, the fatal consequences of 
which it would require volumes fully to expose. 
The most injurious, of such violations of our 
rights, are the immense indirect taxes levied on 
agriculture, for the exclusive benefit of the pa- 

er, stock, commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests. Against the existing privileges and 
monstrous pretensions of the iast, our societies 
have already made a determined, and we hope 
not an ineffectual opposition. May such exertions 
continue, until the great agricultural interest is 
fully awakened to a sense of its wrongs, which 
alone is necessary for their removal. The de- 
struction of every fragment of exclusive privi- 
lege is demanded, not more by the interest of 
agriculture and the principles of sound potitical 
economy, than by the sacred rights of property 
which alone can offer security for freedom. 

The commercial interest, fade on the grounds 
assumed by the advocates of monopoly,) needs no 
legal privileges, to be prosperous, rich and great. 
Itsnatural advantages have made their privileges 
conferred by government, rather nominal than 
real, and the few cases in which they have effect, 
serve to oppress agriculture and outrage justice, 
without converting even a tythe of the injury to 
the benefit of commerce. 

All these oppressions, however, are trivial 
when compared to the legal privileges conferred 
on banking. Their defenders are now silent—no- 
thing is now heard of the once boasted blessings 
which our country was to receive from banks.— 
But though convinced of their evil effects and 
worse tendencies, we refrain from their destruc- 
tion, spell-bound, by the stale doctrine that char- 
ters are inviolable—that the people once des- 

oiled of a right, are not justified in resuming it. 

fe console ourselves too, under this submission, 
with the belief that with the profits of banking, 
the whole system must sink, and that its present 
state shews its end to be not far distant. This 
expectation is vain; when robbers are numer- 
ous, their dividend of booty must necessarily be 
small. The present temporary depression of 
the paper interest offers the strongest proof of 
itsalarming strength ; in this season of its yreat- 
est weakness—notwithstanding a loss of both pro- 
perty and charactér without paralicl—although 
uhiversally execrated—yet it is enabled to retain 
unimpaired its exclusive privileges, and to pay as 
little regard to the opinion of the people as it has 
ever done to patriotism, probity or honour. 

It is possible for us to convert our wilderness 
into a garden, to increase tenfold the products of 
our field—but if the system be not overthrown, 
the increase of toil alone would be our share, 
while the profits would go to augment the weaith 
and power of chartered corporations and privi- 
leged orders. 

—ae 0 
INSPECTION OF TOBACCO. 


A further supplement to the act entitled, An act to 
regulate the inspection of Tobdcco, chap. 194. 


Sec.1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Maryland, That from and after the first day 
of November next, except as to Charles and Saint 
Mary’s counties, it shall be the duty of the se- 
veral inspectors of tobacco, before they proceed 
to discharge the duties of their respective ap- 
pointments, to take, in addition to the oath (or 
affirmation) already prescribed by the original 
act to which this is a further supplement, ben 
following oath (or affirmation) as the case may 
be: “ I, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm,) that 
I will faithfully and honestly discharge the du- 
ties of inspector of tobacco for the 
ware-house ; that I will, whenever I shail draw 





samples thereof in the manner prescribed by the 
revisions of this act, select without favour, af- 
ection, prejudice or partiality, such samples as 
in my conscience and judgment I shall deem a 
fair sample of the average quality of tobacco in 
the hogshead from which such sample shall be 
drawn, as far as can be ascertained by the breaks 
directed hereafter to be made ; and further, that 
I will use every diligence to ascertain the true 
quality of tobacco inspected by me, whenever I 
shall suspect that any fraud has been used or 
practised in the packing thereof.” 

2. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of said inspector as aforesaid to break each and 
every hogshead by him inspected in not less than 
five different places. 

3. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the said inspectors as aforesaid, when requir- 
ed by the owner or agent to draw samples of the 
Tobacco which he or they shall inspect, to draw 
the same ; and such samples so to be drawn, 
shall consist of not less than three bundles to 
be of the average quality of the tobacco in the 
hogshead from which the sample shail be drawn, 
as far as can be ascertained by the breaks here- 
after directed to be made. 

4, And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of each and every inspector, when required so 
to do by the owner of any tobacco by him inspect- 
ed, to confine the said samples by him drawn, in 
one bundle, by tying them together with a strong 
tape run through the head of said sample in such 
manner as may appear to him most likely to pre- 
vent the said bundle from separating : and it shall 
be the duty of the said inspector to confine on 
the said sample sounited together, a slip of paste- 
board, and to seal the said tape and _ paste-board|} 
with sealing-wax, and to impress the said wax, 
with the stamp hereinafter directed to be pro- 
vided, so that the name of the inspection where 
the said tobacco shall be inspected, may be le- 
gible on the said wax; and it shall be the duty 
of the said inspector to write on the said paste- 
board, the number of the hogshead from which 
the sample shall have been drawn, the name of 
the owner thereof and the name of the said in- 
spector. 

5. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the governor and council for the time being, 
to cause to be prepared, a stamp for each and 
every inspection of tobacco as aforesaid, for which 
an inspector is or shall be appointed, and on 
which stamp, the name of the inspection for 
which it shall or may be prepared shall be en- 
graven, and to cause the same to be forwarded 
to the inspector or inspectors thereof, to be by 
him or them used in stamping the wax by which 
the tape through the said samples as aforesaid, 
shall be secured as aforesaid. 

6. And be enacted, That it shall be the duty of! 
the clerk of the council to transmit to the clerks 
of the several counties to which such stamps 
shall be sent, the amount of the expense incur- 
red by the state in procuring the same ; and it 
shall be the duty of the said clerk to lay the same 
before the levy court of the said county, who are 
hereby instructed and rejuired to cause the said 
sums so as aforesaid expended by the state for 
the use of such county, to be assessed on the as- 
sessable property of the said county to and for 
the use of the state, if the ware-house for which 
they are furnished be public property ; and if 
they be private property, then the levy court are 
instructed to cause the inspector to retain a sum 
equal to the expense so incurred. 


7. And be it enacted, That the inspectors afore- 
said, for the performance of the duties imposed 
by this act, are hereby permitted to demand and 
retain for themselves, five cents for each sample 
by them stamped according to the provisions of 
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this act, to be received by them on the ‘ichivery 

of the tobacco from which the same shall have 

been drawn, 

8. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the inspectors aforesaid, when required by the 
owner or hisagent to draw duplicate samples, so to 
do, and to stamp the samples so drawn, according 
to the provisions of this act, the owner or his agent 
first agreeing to pay him aforesaid, for every du- 
plicate sample thus furnished. 

9. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the levy court of the county where an inspec- 
tion ware-house shall be located, to cause a part 
of the ware-house to be provided for the safe 
keeping of samples ; and it shall be the duty of 
the said inspector or inspectors, to take care that 
the boxes (to be provided by the owners) in which 
the samples shall be deposited, shall not be in- 
jured nor the same opened, unless by the permis- 
sion of the owners thereof, or their agents. And 
it shall be the duty of said inspectors to attend 
once in each of the months of April, May, June, 
July, August, September, October and November 
in every year, for showing the said samples to 
dealers ; which days shall be appointed by the said 
levy court, and notice thereof shall be published 
in as many news-papers in the District of Colum- 
bia and Baltimore, as they shall deem necessary 
to give information of the days so appointed ; and 
the provisions of this section are hereby declared 
not to extend to the city and county of Balti- 
more. 

10. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of each and every inspector of this state to make 
an eatry of the tobacco by them inspected, which 
may have been inspected at some other ware- 
house, and to incorporate a statement of the quali- 
ty thereof so re-inspected in the quarterly re- 
ports to be by them made as hereinafter direct- 
ed. 

11. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the several inspectors, on the first Monday of 
April, July, October and January in each and 
every year, to report to the treasurer of the state 
forthe western shore, the quantity of tobacco in- 
spected, re-inspected and delivered from his in- 
spection house. And the form of such report, te 
be signed by the inspector, shall be as follows: 

A report of the Tobacco inspected at and delivered 
from inspection ware-house during the 
quarter commencing on the day of —— in 
the year eighteen hundred and sending on 
the —— day of ——, in the year of eighteen hun- 
dred and ——. 
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And it shall be the duty of the treasurer of 
the western shore for the time being, to cause 
copies of the said reports to be forwarded forth- 
with to the editor of the American Farmer, to 
be by him published for the information of the 
people of this state. And if any inspector shall 
refuse to comply with the directions of the afore- 
said last section, upon conviction thereof, he 
shall pay a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, to be applied to the benefit of the county in 
which he is an inspector. And it shall be the 
duty of the treasurer of the western shore for the 
time being, to give notice to the judges of the 
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county courts of said counties or Baltimore city 
court, as the case may be, to be by them sub- 
mitted to the grand jury, of all such omissions. 


Treasury Office, 
Annapolis, Jan, 15th, 1823. 
Sir, } 
In compliance with the provisions of an act of 
December Session 1821, Chapter 194, Section 11, 
Entitled a turther supplement to the act entitled 
an act, to regulate the Inspection of Tobacto, I 
transmit herewith copies of several reports re- 
ceived from Inspectors of ‘Tebacco, as stated be- 
low, which you will please have published in 
your paper, in conformity to the directions of the 
said act. 
I an, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. HARWOOD, T. W.S. Md. 
Tothe Editor of the American Farmer, 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore, January 6th, 1823. 
A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Calhoun’s Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the sixth day of 
October, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty 
two; ending on the sixth day of January in the 
year of eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 


-_ — 
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Treasury Office, van. 14¢h, 1823. 
True copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, T. W. 5. Md. 





Baltimore, Jan. 6th, 1823. 


A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Smith’s Inspection Warehouse, du- 
ring the quarter commencing on the 6th day of 
October, in the year eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-two ; ending onthe sixth day of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-three. 
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growth. 
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twenty-two, and ending on the sixth day of] P.S—If Mr. J. C. B. should visit Washington 
January, eighteen hundred twenty-three. or George Town, and will favour me with a call 
c I can give him a taste of the wine made from 
Domes- — a Rein- 
tic this spect- 
growth. ed. 








Total.jboth of which I think tolerable ; and would at 
the same time answer any queries he mar 
make, J. AL 
hhds. —_—D) ee 


3 DAYTON’S PATENT STRAW CUTTERS. 
IMPROVED. 

at wi These are now made in a durable manner, and 
we believe that they would be found very usefi 
and satisfactory, whenever the number of cattle to 
be fed, or the description of fodder to be cut, did 
not require more powerful, or more operative ma- 
chines. We have seen one of them cut thre; 
pecks of straw in a minute; the only trial of j; 
tnat we have witnessed, and in this the operator 
made unusual efforts ; but we presume any one 
could easily make it cut straw at the rate of hal 
‘a bushel per minute.—£d. .4m. Farmer. 
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WM. H. BALDWIN, Insp. 

Treasury Office, Jan. 14th, 1823. 
True copy from the original report filed in this 
office. 


B. HARWOOD, T. W. S. Md. 


a =a 
AMERICAN GRAPES AND WINE, 

To the enquiry made of Mr. Adlum, through 
the National Intelligencer, and from that paper} 
copied into the last Farmer—the following an- 
swer from Mr. Adlum, has since appeared in the 
Metropolitan.—Ep. Am. FARMER. 


To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 

Srtr—lI observe in your paper of yesterday, a 
communication from J. C. B. taken from the; 
National Intelligencer, in which he says, ‘‘ In the) 
** years 1820 and 1821 I made a small quantity of} 
“wine from the native grape. My method I think! 
‘“‘a very imperfect one, not yielding a gallon of, 
‘* juice to the bushel of grapes.”—I presume Mr. 
J. C. B. must have used the small autumn, by| 
some called the chicken or pigeon grape, from} 
which, on account of the number of their seeds,! 
a gallon of juice cannot be expected from a bushel.| 
But if he had the large growing fox grape, they will | 
not part with their juice either from their skin or; af 
pulp without fermentation—if they are bruised or! This is considered one of the best machine: 
the skin merely broken and put intoatub covered for cutting Straw or top Fodder, that we 
with a blanket and suffered to ferment from have in this part of the country, for the price, 
three to six days, (according as the weather is (Say $20.) ‘The person who cuts the straw, has 
warm) and until the whole pulp is dissolved, nothing to do but to turn the wheel after the 
and also the colouring matter in the skin, and straw or fodder is put intothe box. The feeding 
the juice drawn or pressed off—I am much mis- works are so constructed as to bring forward the 
taken if a bushel of bunches will not yield frem Straw a proper distance ready to be cut by the 
two and a half to three gallons of juice—one bush- semi-circular knife, at each revolution of the 
el of my Miller Burgundy weighed in the bunch- fly-wheel. The knife cuts with great ease 
es thirty six pounds, the Schuylkill Muscadell anc and despatch. The straw is brought forward 
Constantia each weighed forty eight pounds in,in the most simple manner, by means of a rol 
the bunches, and a bushel of them when picked ler fixed under the hind part of the box, to 
off the bunches, weighed sixty-one pounds; a bush-| Which is attached a cord, that passes along the 
el of the Tokay weighed fifty and a half pounds; under side of the box overa small pully, placed 
in the bunches, and when picked off a bushel|near its front end, then returns along the inside 
weighed sixty-five hr a had about one acre|of the box, but under the straw, and is attached 
in bearing, but I only measured, with care, four|to a small perpendicular transverse board, that 








livered. 


141 


141 


tenths of ap acre, which produced sixty-five and slides fromthe end of the box towards the front, 

\a half bushels of bunches, and they yielded near}when put in motion by the cord, and thus forces 

‘or about three gallons of juice to the bushel, and:the straw forward at every turn of the wheel— 

jit cannot be expected that a bushel weighing 34|The roller is moved by means of a screw fixed 

‘or 36 pounds will yield as much juice as those:near the hindmost end of the fly-wheel shaft, so 

that weigh from 48 to 50 pounds. as to turn a cog wheel that is placed on one end 
Our small autumn grapes generally weigh from |of the roller. 


the wild grape as well as the cultivated ones, 























RODK, DORSEY, Insp. 
Treasury Office, January 14th, 18253. 
True copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, T. W. S. Md. 


A report of the Tobacco Inspected and de- 
livered from the Indian Landing Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
the seventh day of October, eighteen hundred and 


31 to 34 lbs. the bushel, and the large growing fox 
grapes weigh from 44 to 48 pounds in the bunches; 
this difference in each kind I suppose is owing to 
their state of ripeness, or to the difference of the 
quantity of sugar contained in them 

As I am preparing a memoir, in which my 
practice, as also the best I could collect from 
others, for the planting of the vine, &c. until the 
wine is fit for use, as well as the management of 
our wild grapes, it is unnecessary to comply with 
the gentleman’s wish at present, with respect to 
my mode of making wine, &c. 

January 15th, 1823. JOHN ADLUM. 








This machine has been much improved since 
I purchased the patent right for this state. in- 
stead of the wooden, I have introduced an iron 
fly wheel; and the screw and cog wheel on 
which the feeding movement chiefly depend, 
are now made larger, and permanent. I shdll 
still continue, however, to make some as former- 
ly with the wooden fly wheel, in a durable man- 
ner, at $15. 

I may now inform my friends and the public 
that I am sincerely thankful for the very libe- 
ral patronage which I received the last year; 
and as I am gradually enlarging my establish- 
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ment, and increasing its variety, I hope to de- 
serve the continuance of their favours. My-.stock 
consists of ploughs, cultivators, wheat-fans, 
straw-cutters, &c.; together with a general as- 
sortment of smaller implements, such as sho- 
yels, spades, hoes, picks, mattocks, hay and 
dung forks, scythes, grain cradles, &c. &c. 

I have lately received a general assortment 
of fresh and good garden seeds, which, toge- 
ther with those that I have had raised, and 
what I expect from London by the ship Belvi- 
dera in next month, will make my assortment 
very complete. I have also a general assort- 
ment of grass seeds. The prices of these are li- 
able to great fluctuations, owing to excess of 
demand, or scarcity. But my prices will ever 
be aS moderate as possible—and at present 
they are for Red clover seed, $8—Orchard 
rass, $3 50—Herds grass do. $3—Timothy do, 
35——-Millet, $2—all of the first quality. 

As my whole time is necessarily occupied in 
the store and manufactory, I find it not only ve- 
ry inconvenient, but difficult and expensive to 
collect small sums from persons who live in the 
country, which places me under the necessity of 
determining not to sell upon credit in future to 


such persons. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
Ellicot street, Pratt street 
Wharf, Baltimore. 
ED EE 

JEU D’ESPRIT —THE TREAD MILL. 
REFLECTIONS, METAPHYSICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, 

AND MORAL, EXCITED DURING A PROTRACTED 

COMMITMENT TO THE LABOUR OF THE TREAD 

MILL. 

“ Down ! thou climbing sorrow !” 
dear, act 2, scene 4. 

In order to introduce myself with due formality 
tothe humane reader, I have to observe that I 
was found guilty of the crime for which I was ar- 
raigned—in the emphatic language of the Recor- 
der, “ after a patient and impartial trial, by the 
testimony of respectable and unvarying witnes- 
ses, by a mild and intelligent Judge, and by a 
merciful and considerate Jury ;” and was senten- 
ced tosix months hard labour in the Tread Mill. 
My first appearance on those boards was in 
March last. On the evening previously to m 
debut, the keeper came to me ind said, that on 
the following morning, at halt-past seven, my 
attendance would be required in company with 
other performers. There is always considerable 
interest produced by new situations and modes of 
employment ; and onthat occasion the interest 
partook more of alarm than of curiosity. My in- 
quiries were directed to ascertain if there re 
quired, any particular talent to comprehend, or 
dexterity of limb to execute, the task that had 
been assigned. The keeper assured me that the 
performance was adapted to the meanest capaci- 
ties: “Sir, it only consists in putting the best 
foot foremost ; you have only to consider yourself 
ina marching regiment—it requires no previous 
study ;” adding, that in one particular it might 
be compared to swimming, which is never /for- 
gotten ;: and that the latter result was the ob- 
ject of the contriver. At the appointed hour in 
the morning, I ascended a few steps which con- 
ducted me to my appointed station on the Mi!l.— 
Our society was select, and clad in the same uni- 
form; and it gave me sincere pleasure to find 
that neither competition nor jealousy existed, al. 
though we all wore the yellow stocking. A pro- 
found silence was maintained for the first three 
hours, when the person who worked on my right 
hand said, “‘ They intend to convert this into a 
corn mill.” The person on my left, overhearing 
him, replied, ‘‘ It is a cursed contrivance for 
corns; my feet are blisteredaiready.” Through- 


Yjdens of companies ; churchwardens, overseers, 


with satisfaction, that no man made a false step. 
At half past four in the afternoon the day’s per- 
formance concluded. 

By degreesI became better acquainted with 
my asseciates, the majority of whom concurred 
in reprobating the invention; they considered it 
impossible to effect a moral reformation by teach 
ing a manto be afootpad. But there were some 
so physically callous and morally unrelenting, 
that the discipline seemed to make not the slight 
estimpression on their bodies or minds, A fel- 
low, who was a lamp-lighter, laughed at the la- 
bour ; he said it was much easier than his own 
trade, and he should consider the period of his 
commitment as an holiday. A short thick-set 
lad, who was a pot-boy, declared that drawing 
beer all day and the greater part of the night was 
much more fatiguing. A chimney-sweeper said, it 
was aclean and genteel profession ; and a Radi- 
cal affected to admire the invention, because it 
proceeded on revolutionary principles. A hu- 
mourous chap, who was classically educated, and 
had a poetical turn, called the Mill the gradus 
ad Parnassum, and the labour, scanning. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the same unvarying and mono- 
tonous rotation continued during the period of my 
commitment. 


It now remains to communicate the reflections 
that occurred while I was a working bee in this 
hive of reform. Forthe first week the treading 
was distressing, and accompanied with considera- 
ble pain and stiffness in the calves of the legs and 
muscles of the thighs ; this, however, gradually 
diminished, and in the course of a month I per- 
formed the labour with alacrity, and only viewed 
it as a species of training. The appetite was 
much increased ; but for this salutary symptom 
there was no extra provision, the means of sa- 
tisfying the increase being denied. As the toil 
proceeded, the thread of life was spun from a 
staple progressively finer; and when the six 
months had expired, a very delicate filament ap- 
peared to connect together the body.and the soul. 
This labour, with restricted diet, would be a cer- 
tain remedy in cases of obesity ; and the Mill 
might be safely recommended to the Court of 
Aldermen and their deputies; masters and war- 


and sidesmen ; butchers’ wives, and landladies 
in the districts of Wapping. 

That the Tread-mill, under proper regula- 
tions, may become a valuable agent in the cure of 
chronic disorders, there is every reason to ex- 
pect ; and it isto be hoped that valetudinarians 
may be accommodated with some establishments 
for this purpose. In wet weather, under proper 
shelter, sufficient exercise might be taken in the 
open air without the chance of*catching cold ; 
and as the circular wheel resembles the cylinder 
of ahand-organ, a trifling expense would furnish 
a set of delightful tunes, commencing with so- 
lemn adagios, and progressively advancing to 
the gayer movements of a waltz. Time, and the 
rapid march of intellect, will at some future pe- 
riod develope the improvements of which. this 
salutary engine is susceptible. 


The effects produced on the mind by the opera- 
tion of the Tread-millare highly interesting, and 
deserve to be accurately communicated. Al- 
though it may be described as the dull unvaried 
toil that excruciatesthe spirit and renders the 
passing moments tiresome and disgusting, yet it 
has very peculiar effects on the intellectual pow- 
ers. As perception isin a great degree quies- 
cent, there are abundant opportunities for reflec- 


‘out the toilsome travel of the day I observed, }except by exclamations, short sentences, or cur- 


se8, 
“ Diverse lingue, horribili favelle, 
** Parole di dolore, accenti di’ ira.” 
Dante, Inferno. Canto 3. 


Independently of the strict injunction to pre- 
serve silence, there isa physiological reason for 
the stillness that prevails ; in all states of exer- 
tion where the labour exhausts the strength, mu 
is the order of the day—the respiration is too 
actively employed to permit a sutficient supply 
of breath for continued articulation. That fa- 
culty of the mind which is termed attention be- 
comes wonderfully improved, and in consequence 
the memory is enabled to revert to the former 
incidents of life with the greatest accuracy, and 
keep the immediate subject of thought steadily 
in contemplation. One of my comrades, who 
was a strolling player, rehearsed many parts 
while in the actof treading, and, by his own ac- 
count, with greater facility than he had ever 
done before ; and this he explained, by ascribing 
it to the relief he experienced while “ plodding” 
round about ** his weary way,” in fixing his at- 
tention onthose dramatic scenes with which he 
iad heretofore stored his memory. He pleas- 
antly called it learning dy rote. 

The reader and the public will now expect that 
I should detail the practical operation of this 
discipline and intended castigation on the moral 
character ; andthis explanation I will cheerful- 
ly give, as far as its effectson myself and others 
with whom I have conversed may be considered 
a fair criterion. It is supposed that idleness is 
the source of vicious propensities, and inferred 
that a return to industrious habits will engage the 
mind in honourable pursuits, This is the ordi- 
nary mode of reasoning ; but it is founded on 
talse premises. The life of a thief, so far from 
being inactive, is a series of vigilant, laborious, 
and hazardous enterprizes. He is compelled to 
exert his faculties in the contrivance of strata- 
gems to circumvent the most wary, and to elude 
the pursuit of justice.* When other mortals are 
at rest, and enjoying the blessings of sleep, he 
prowls about, regardless of the inclemency of the 
weather, and conceals himself in ditches that he 
may spring upon the traveller. If employed in 
the fabrication ef bank notes, or in counterteiting 
the coin, his exertions are more laborious and 
longer continued than those of the honest arti- 
san. Cupidity is the stimulus to his unremitied 
toil, and the fear of surprise and apprehension 
banishes therefreshmentof sleep. Ever on the 
alert to avoid detection, he is compelled to seek 
by-paths, and traverse immense tracts, that he 
may more effectually screen himself frori dan- 
ger; he shuns the garish eye of day, and often 
fasts till nature is nearly exhausted. When 
there is a reward proclaimed for his caption, he 
views his own species with distrust, knowing that 
the thirst of gain will induce even his associates 
to betray him; and he feels that he can no lon- 
gerconfide in the wretched female on whom he 
has lavished his plunder. Mankind appear to 
have conspired against him, and he regards his 
fellow as an antagonist. It is not idleness that 
is the cause of his delinquency, for the propen- 
sity to thieving, in all its departments, is a stimu- 
lus that constantly goads him to practice; it is 
the eagerness toattain promptly that which he 
considers the object of his wishes—the desidera- 


ftum that appears to constitute his immediate 


happiness. A child steals gingerbread—a school- 


boy robs anorchard. When the sexual feelings 


are developed, the incentive to gratification is in- 





tion. The eye dwells only on the boards that 
form a paling to intercept the view ; conversa- 


* Hence the Laws of Lycurgus, which encour- 








tion is prohibited, so that the ear is unoccupied 


aged theft, if adroitly committed. 
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creased, and urges to more hazardous attempts. 
The apprentice drains his master’s till, or ap- 
propriates the money he has collected in his ser- 
vice to decorate his person, that he may indulge 
with greater facility in some low amour. The 
exhiliration kindled by fermented liquors, or 
the produce of distillation, presents a new source 
of pleasurable feeling. Under the influence of 
wine, the bashfulness and timidity inseparable 
from chastity and decorumare utterly dispersed ; 
the tongue acquires extraordinary facilities of 
expression, scorns confinement tothe dullness of 
fact, and sallies into the gayer regions of false- 
hood and iinagination. 

Among all the conveniences that can be enu- 
merated, especially with the community to which 
I belong, a lie is justly entitled to the prefer- 
ence. It is an indispensible requisite in the cha- 
racter of a thief, and has presented abundant 
scope for the ingenuity of gentlemen of the long- 
robe to detect it by cross-examination. Its ex- 
cellence depends on the readiness with which 
it is produced, and on the unblenching effronte- 
ry with which itis maintained. Young beginners 
generally hesitate, colour up, and look down ; 
the eye of a proficient rivets your attention by a 
p%int-blank regard. The emoluments of all pro- 
fessions and the profits of trade are founded on 
this convenience ; and the science of producing 
belief in the mind of another, delicately termed 
2ersuasion, is the true ‘* moyen de farvenir.” 

“hus the desire of gratification produces the ac- 
tivity which distinguishes the restless life of a 
rascal, 

Speaking from the moral benefits I have deri- 
ved from this Mill, my expectations are not 
raised to any high degree; it may in the out- 
set be felt as a punishment, but this, like the 
nap of a new coat, soon wears off, and by habit 
becomes merely a salutary exercise. It may 
possibly be employed with advantage for the 
correction of beggars, who are really idle; but 
to reform thieves it is wholly inadequate, It 
tends to confer no character, and operates by de- 
gradation. Personally, I feel that I have per- 
formed my task; itis no employment by which, 
when at large, I can obtain a living. I was dis- 
charged in a state of destitution, and must conti- 
nue the practice of peculation to subsist. My 
principles are unaltered, and I am condemned 
to herd with the most abandoned of my species. 
In the lapse of forty years Ihave been an inha- 
bitant of the various prisons, repeatedly tried at 
the different assizes, often whipped in the press- 
yard at Newgate, and more publickly at the tail 
of the tumbril. Once my stubborn neck has 
bowed in the pillory, and my gills bear the re 
cord of incandescent iron. I have been twice 
transported, and now with philosophic compo- 
sure, as the boon of approaching age and infirmi- 
ty, Wait my turn at the gallows 

— “nuilum 
Sxva caput Proserpina iugit.” 
LAURENCE LARCENY. 
Literary Gazette, Nev. 9. 
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Tue Curtnc or Preservation or MEAT; 

WITH THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSES OF Rust. 

Elmwood, January 10th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

We had some conversation lately about the 
yellow rust, that is so disagreeable in bacon ; 
and I referred you to a paper in your Farmer, 
vol, 2, on that subject. ‘To the causes there 
assigned, I have to add another, that I did not 
know of then; and perhaps it is the most gene- 
ral, viz: the moisture and closeness of the meat 
house. ! was led to this discovery by keeping 
some meat, that was ready for smoking, three 


weeks in a close house built on the ground; 
and before one fire was kindled, it was becoming 
rusty. Salting and drying are the two methods 
of curing meat—and a proper combination makes 
our best bacon. The addition of smoke, I con- 
sider as merely a flavour, notwithstanding what 
great chemists have said about rubbing on 
a little pyroligneous acid to cure meat. 


they simply dry their meat in the kitchen. 
Meat that is excessively salted by laying very 
long in plenty of salt, as also such as is ex- 
cluded from the air, as barreled pork, is not 
apt to grow rusty, but by very long keeping. 
Hence it follows, that our nicest meat is most 
in danger; and the pieces we salt least are the 
most apt to be rusty, viz: chines, joles and 
middlings. Hams are the least liable, because 
képt longer in salt, and more protected by skin. 
There can be no doubt that meat kept so long 
moist, will have some of the salt on the surface 
carried off by the air, taking up the saline 
moisture, which is soon. collected again ;* 
whereas, when it is dried quickly, the reverse 
happens, for the decrease in the volume of the 
meat will condense the salt, and it will crysta- 
lize on the surface. I think our small pieces 
would do best to be first dried in a kitchen, 
and then smoked four or five days at most. 
Smoke will flavour and colour rapidly when the 
meat is dry. All meat houses shuuld be con- 
stracted so asto be dry and airy. None should 
be in immediate contact with the ground—but 
here lies a difficulty, yea, a double difficulty: 
flies and rogues may enter with the air. I have 
had a lattice door hung inside my strong door, 
which latter is shut at dark; and as soonas a 
fly can shew his head, by which time the 
meat will be cured, I shut all up so close, that 
one fly cannot see another. This I have found 
in all places and cases, the only infallible pre- 
ventive against skippers. Those who continue 
the light of even four inches square, must put 
their meat up early in March into bags, or 
give it a disagreeable dressing with ashes, if 
they expect to be the only feasters on this gen- 
tile delicacy. 

Perhaps an opening inthe floor of the house, 

with a grate and wireing, would be more eligi- 
ble than a lattice door; and if the foundation, 
was weil stoned all over, and the house eleva- 
ted a few inches from the ground, it would be 
rogue proof; but perhaps even six inches 
might be too high; forthese gentry are very 
much of the serpent kind, and might flatten out 
for the moment, to secure a good distention with 
such tempting stuff. 
: Such smoke houses as are built over other 
houses, should have a large flue from the bottom, 
but the fires should never be put there, or the 
meat will keep damp—and moreover have a 
bitter taste—for the warm smoke will be con- 
densed on the bacon by the relative coldness. 
This I have experienced. 

There is much dispute with house keepers 
whether we should smoke in damp seasons, 
when the meat is dripping. I consider it saiest 
not to smoke ; for if you do not succeed in drying 
it, which’ can hardly be done so quickly, you 
will injure the meat much more than the wea- 
ther will. 


SILVANUS. 





* Some chemists mtght deny the salt being car- 
ried off in this way, but they have only to look 
at a brick house near the coast to be convinced ; 
there they will see the salt 100 feet or more, 








above the water level: 


—Bacon, round, 
to 3 50 per c lb.6 to8 cts. per lb,—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 37: 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, 38— 
Orchard Grass. do. $3 50—Herds’ Grass do. § — 


HOLLY BERRIES—WOULD, THEY NOT 


AFFORD A USEFUL OIL. 
Salisbury, N.C. Dec. 29, 1822, 


J.S. Skinner, Eso. 


Dear Sir—Would not the berries of Holly 


make a useful oil, to answer all or some of the 
‘purposes of olive oil? If any of your correspon- 
The|dents are acquainted with the Holly berry and its 
Londoners, | am told, have no smoke houses ;| properties, they would confer an obligation, by 
making it public through the medium of your 
paper. I have been led to this inquiry by seeing 


some thrown in a fire, a day or two ago, which 


appeared to possess, from the manner of their 
burning, a quantity of oil. 


In haste, your obedient servant, 
THOS. CHAMBERS. 


WH BABAR, 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1823. 


In this paper we record the first report from 
the Treasurer of the State, of the returns made 


to him by some of the Inspectors, under the new 


Inspection law. The absence of reports from 
other Inspectors, probably, arises from inadver- 
tence, or from an opinion that the law had not 
yet taken effect in that particular. 
PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 87$—Wharf, do. 6 124—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 27 tol 30— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 62 to 65 cts— 
Oats, 35 to 37$ cents— Beef, live cattle, §5 
to $5 50 per cwt—Beef, 8 cents per 1). 
10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 


to 150—Peas, 


Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 


cts.—W hiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 36 cts, 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 


65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 62$ per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374§—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz, 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 50 cts 
Chickens, $1 50 per loz.—Straw, $12 50 to 1) 


per ton—Hay, $17. 


MaryLtanp Tosacco—Of the fine qualities, 
none—Good red, $8 to 10—Common do. $5 to 
7—Dark brown, $3 to 4—Second do., $2 to 5- 


all in demand. 








AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
J Complete sets of the first, second and third 





vols. of the ** AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor 
rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 
sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 


in Sheets -— 
M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pii- 
ladelphiu 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

&. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, N. C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journe)- 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, t 
J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 








Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Ed- 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, at the North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
and Job Printing is executed with nea‘ness and despateh—Ordes 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper direcuor 
promptly attended to, addressed to J, Robinson, Baltimore: 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENEK. 








CHAPTER IV. 
Vegetables and Herbs. 

199. BROCOLIJ.—This plant is not much cul- 
tivated in America ; and, indeed, scarcely at all. 
Jn England it is grown in great quantities, espe- 
cially near London. It is there sown in the 
spring, and eaten in the fall and during the win- 
ter, even until spring. Itisof the nature of the 


have asertof net-work over the whole planta- 
tion. And, there let it stand, till the rains are 
over, and until the winteris fairly set in, which 
at New York, may be about Christmas. When 
all is frozen hard uf, cover close over the lattice 
work a foot thick with straw, at the /eust, and 
lay on something to prevent the straw from mo- 
ving. Then se¢ uf straw, or corn stalks, against 
the sides and the ends of the erection. Place 
the straw or stalks a foot thick at least, and fas 





Cauliflower, which see. One sort has a whitish 


ten them well up, soasto keep out, not the frost 
but a// light and all occasional thaws from enter- 


head, and is like a cauliflower, except that thejing, Thus let the whole remain till the dreak- 
white is ayedlow-white. Another sort has a fiur-|ing ufi of the frost : and then ake all away. Do 


pie head ; andthere is another of a greenish hue. 
It is cultivated, in all respects like a Cabbage! 


(which see) ; but, as it is arge, it must be pla-| comes, 


jnot wait till the frost is out of the ground ; but, 
take away as soon as the grand éreaking uft 
You will find the plantation as green as 


ced at wider distances, not less than two feet and|jt was when youclosed itup. ‘This will be about 


a half each way. If raised very early in the|the middie of March (Long Island ;) and though 
spring and planted out in June, and in good'there will be many and sharp frosts after this, 


ground, as cool as can be got, it will have heads! 
in October ; and, if any of the plants have not 
then perfected their heads, when the Aard frost, 
js coming, they may be treated like those of the 
spring sown caulifiowers which have not perfect- 
ed their heads atthis season. J/ifty of this plant, 
for the fall, may be enough ; and they ought to 
be planted out in the South Border in order to be 
kept as cool as possible. The white sort isdeem- 
ed the Aandsomest ; but, the others are more 
hardy—To have Brocoli in the spring ; that is’ 
tosay, in Méay (for New York) is the thing !— 
The thing may be done ; for I had some pretty 
goed in May 1818.—Sow in June. Transplant in 
July; put the plants at 25 feet apart. ‘Till well 
be.ween ; and earth up the stems of the plants 
in August. They willbe very tall and stout, in 
good ground, in November ; and a sharp frost or | 
two will not hurt them. But, to keep them 
through the winter is a troublesome thing. Nev- 
ertheless, to have them at New York or Boston 
in May, and, at Philadelphia late in April ; to 
have something little short of a cauliflower at 
that season is worth some trouble, and even some 
expense; for, at that very season, the people of 
New York, are carrying home wild dock leaves 
from market, bought at three or four cents a 
handful! ‘his is the way to go to work to have 
Brocoli at this season. Five rows, across one of 
the //ais in the garden, will contain 110 plants. 
The space they will occupy wiil be 56 teet iong, 
and 104 fect wide from out-side row to out-side 
row. Now, allthis sfiace must have a covering, 
during the time that the ground is completely 
locked uft by the frost. And this is the way to; 
cover it. Before the ground be hard frozen, put 
some sfout stakes in the ground on both out-sides 
of the out side rows, and at about a footirom the 
stems of the plants, Let these stakes be about 
afoot higher than the fofs of the leaves of the 
lants ; and that will make the stakes about tour 
ethigh. Let these stakes (which should not. 
beless than three inches through) have a fork at, 
the upper end to lodge a pole upon to go from! 
stake to stake across the flantation. That these} 
poles may not bend in the middie, by-and by,| 
when the covering is put on, put another row oi 
forked stakes along the middle, o: near the mid- | 
die of the plantation. From out-side row oi 
stakes to out-side of stakes will be twelve feet 
and a hait. The stakes are to be four feet asun- 
der in the long rows, and they wili be about six 
feet asunder across the plantation. Lay stout 
poles across, and let each pole rest in the forks 
of the three stakes. Then tie some stout rods 
longways upon the poles, at about nine inches 
from each other. Then some small rod. across 
thea at nine inches from each other. Tuaen tic 
Siealt rods along the sides and at the ends from 
stake to stake, nine inches apart, and upright 
Mds against these, nine inches apart. Thus you 





these will not injure the plants. As soon as the 
ground is dry at top, hoe deeft amongst the plants ; 
hoe again in about ten days; and again in anoth- 
er ten days ; and, avout the first week in May, 
or in the second at latest, you will degin to cut 
Brocoli to eat. The heads will come in one after 
another ; and, recollect, that you have 110 heads, 
which is nearly 4a day for a month ; and this, 
you will observe, at a season, when people are 
glad to duy dock-leaves to eat! When we talk 
of trouble, what is trouble but /aéour ; and what 
is labour but a thing to be dought ? I am suppo- 
sing a case where a gardener is kept ; and, pray, 
what has he else to do? But, suppose a man to 
be hired expressly, would he not goto the wood 
and get the materials and make the lattice work 
ina day ? Would it take him more than anoth- 
er day to lay onthe straw ? Here, then, are two 
dollars ; and, supposing the straw and the stakes 
and poles and rods tobe dough/, the straw would 


be nearly as good for litter afterwards, and the| 


poles, stakes and rods would last for many years, 
if tied up in bundles and laid safely away from 
winter to winter. 

200. BURNET isa well known grass, or cat- 
tle plant. lt is used by some in salacs. When 
bruised, or cut, it smells like cucumber. Itisa 
perennial, and a very poor thing. 

201, CABBAGE.—The way to raise Cabbage 
Plants in a hot-bed has been givenin Paragraphs 


77 to 96.—In the open ground you may put your} 


seed rows at six inches distance, and put the 
seeds ¢hin in the row. As soon as un, thin the 
plants to three inches in the row. The next 
thing is trunsflanting ; and I will speak of that 
befcre I speak of seasons, sorts, and preserving 
during winter.—Of the preparation and state of 
the ground, and of the proper weather, for trans- 
planting, Ihave spokenin Paragraphs 169 to 175. 
Read those paragraphs carefully again, and bear 
their contents in mind. But, to have fine cab- 
bages, of any sort, the plants must be fwice trans 

planted. First, they should be taken from the 
seed bed (where they have been sown in drills 
near to each other,) and put out into fresh-dug, 
weil broken ground, at six inches apart every 
way. Ltistscalled pricking our. By standing 
here abou fifteen or twenty days, they get stra ght 
aad strong, stand erect, and have a straight and 
stout stem. Out of this plantation they come 
nearly adi of a size ; the roots of all are in the 
same state ; and, they strike quicker into the 
ground where they are to stand for a crop.— 
out, if you do not, whether from negligence or 
wani of tiie, prick your plants out, choose the 
strongest, if you do not want them all; and, 
t any rate, do not plant strong and weak pyro 

miscuousiy, 2° put each by themselves. If you 
lo not ifen/ to prick out, leave the plants, thin- 
ner inthe sced bed, and hoe deep vetween them 
whilethey standthere. Besides this you may pass 


a sharfi spade along under tle rows, and cut off 
the tap-roots ; for they must be shortened when 
the plantsaretransplanted. ‘This, if done a week 
or ten days before transplanting will give the plants 
a more bushy root ; and will, in some measure, 
supply the place of pricking out.—Having the 
plants ready for transplanting ; and having the 
ground and weather as described in Paragraph 
170, you proceed to your work, thus: dig the 
plants up, that is, loosen the ground under them 
with a spade, to prevent their being stripped too 
much of their rcots. Put them in rows of course. 
The setting-stick should be the upper part of a 
spade or shovel handle. The eye of the spade 
is the handle of the stick. From the bottom of 
the eye tothe point of the stick should be about 
nine inches in length. The stick should not be 
tapering ; but nearly of equal thickness all the 
way down, to within an inch and a half of the 
point, where it must be tapered off to the point. 
If the wood be cut away all round, tothe thick- 
ness of a dollar, and iren put round in its stead, 





it makes a very complete tool. The iron becomes 
bright, and the earth does not adhere to it, as it 
doesto wood. Having the plant in one hand, and 
‘the stick in the other, make a hole suitable to the 
root that it isto receive. Put in the root in such 
(Way as that the earth, when pressed in, will be on 
,a level with the butt-ends of the lower, or outward 
eaves of the plant. Let the plant be rather higher 
than lower than this ; for, care must be taken not 
to put the plant so low as for the earth to fall, or 
be washed, into the Aeart of the plant, nor even 
‘into the inside of the bottom leaves. The stem of 
a cabbage, and stems of all the cabbage kind, 
send out roots from all the parts of them that are 
jput beneath the surtace of the ground. It is good, 
therefore, to plant as deep as you can without 
injury tothe leaves.—The next consideration is, 
the fustening of the plant in the ground. I can- 
not do better than repeat here what I have said 
in my Year’s Residence, Paragraphs 83 and 84: 
“ The hole is made deeper than the length of the 
“roots; but the root should not be dent at the 
“point, if itcan be avoided. Then, while one 
“hand holds the plant, with its root in the hole, 
“the other hand applies the setting stick to the 
“earth on one side of the hole, the stick being 
“held in such a way asto form a sharp triangle 
““with the plant. Then, pushing the stick down, 
““so that its point go a little deefer than the 
i“ froint of the root, and giving it a little éwist, 
‘* it presses the earth against the foint, or do/tom 
i*of the root.” And thus all is safe, and the 
plant is sure to grow. The general, and almost 
universal, fault, is, that the planter, whea he 
has put the root intothe hole, draws the earci up 
against the ufifer fart of the root, and, if he 
press pretty well there, he thinks that the plant- 
mg is welldone. But, itisthe point of the root 
against which the earth ought to be presse !, for 
there the fibres are ; and, if they do not touch the 
earth closely, tne plant will not thrive. To know 
whether you have fastcned the plant well in the 
ground, take the tip of one of the leaves of the 
plant between your finger and thumb. Givea 
pall. Ifthe plant resist the pull, so far as forthe 
bit of leaf to come away, the plant is properly 
fastened in the ground ; but, if the pull brins ap 
the plant ; then you may be sure that tre plant- 
ing isnot weli done. The point of the stick ourht 
to twist and press the earth up close to the fain 
of the root ; sothattherebe no hollow there.— 
Pressing the earth up against the sfem ot the 
plant is of little use. As to distances they mist 
be proportioned to the size which the caduas 
usually come to; and the size (difference of soil 
out of the question) varies with the serv. How- 
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ever, forthe very smalt sorts, the Marly Deourf 
and Karly Sea Green, a foot aparvin all direc- 
tions is enough ; for there is no occasion to waste 
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garden ground ; and you do not want such things place. The darn is worse. The cabbages get 
to stand long, and the plants are in plenty as to futrid parts aboutthem. If green vegetables be 
number. ‘The nextsize isthe Zarly York, which not fed from the earth, and be in an unfrozen 
may have 16 inchesevery way. The Sugar /oay state, they will either wither or rot. Nothing is 
may have 20 inches. The Battersea and Savoy nastier than futrid cabbage ; and one rotten cab- 
two feet and a half. The large sorts, as the bage willcommunicate its offensiveness to a whole 
Drum-head and others, 3 feet at least—Now, parcel. Pits you cannot open in winter. To 
with regard to ¢i//age, keep the ground clear of turn the heads down and cover them with earth 
weeds. But, whether there be weeds or not,, while the root stands up in the air, is liable to the 
hoe between the plants in ten days after they are| same objection. The cabbages are pretty sate ; 
planted. ‘lhe reasons for this are amply stated but you cannot get at them during the winter. 1 
in Paragraphs 176 to 186. You cannot dig be-, have tried all the waysthat I ever saw practised, 
tween the plants, which stand at the smallest dis-jor that I ever heard of; the following method 
tances ; but you may, and ought, to dig once, if;I found to answer every purpose: it is the su- 
not twice, during their growth, between all thejrest preservation, and gives the least trouble, 
rest. ‘To preventa sudden check by breaking all| whether in the putting together orin the taking 
the roots at once, in hot weather, dig every other|away fgr use.—Lay out a piece of ground, four 
interval, leave the rest, and dig them a weekjfeet wide, and in length proportioned to your 
later. All the larger sorts of cabbages should,|quantity of cabbage to be preserved. Dig, on 
about the time that their heads are beginning tojeach side of it, a little trench, a foot deep, and 
form, be earthed up ; that is, have the carth from|throw the earth upon the four-feet bed. Make 
the surface drawn up against the stem; and, the/thetopof the bed level and smooth. Lay some 
taller the plants are, the more necessary this is,}/poles, or old rails, at a foot apart, long-ways, 








and the higher should the earth be drawn. After}upon the bed. Then put some smaller poles, or 
the earth has been thus drawn up from the sur-| stout sticks cross ways on the rails or poles, and! 
face, dig, or hoe deefi, the rest of the ground.—jput these last at five or six inches apart. Upon 
Thus the crop willbe brought to perfection —As| these lay, corn-stalks, broom-corn stalks, or twigs, 
to sorts, the earliest isthe Karly Dwarf (some-jor brush of trees, not very thick, but sufficiently; 


the breaking-up comes, take off the covering, an! 
stir the ground (as sown as dry,) by hoeing, 
amongst the stumps. They should be placed iy 
an early sfiot ; in oneof the warmest places you 
have; and they will give you (at New York) an 
abundance of fine greens towards the end of April, 
when a handful of wild dock-leaves sells in New 
York market for sizfence York money, which is 
rather more than an English three pence.-—~ 
Lastly, as tothe saving of cabbage seed. The 
cabbage is a diennial. It brings its flower and its 
seed the second vear.. To have cabbage seed, 
therefore, you must preserve the cabbage, head, 
root and all, throughout the winter; and this 
must be done, either in a ced/ar, or, under cover. 
ing of some sort out of doors; for, the root must 
be keft in the ground all winter. It is possible, 
and, I think, likely, that seed from the stump js 
just as good as any ; but as one single cabbag 
will give seed enough for any garden for three, 
four, or five years, the little pains that the preser. 
vation can require isnot worth the smallest risk, 
As to the guantity of cabbages wanted for a fami- 
ly, it must depend on the size of the family and on 
their taste. 

202. CALABASH. An annual. 
like the cucuméer, which see. 

203. CALE.—This is of the cabbage kind. 


Cultivated 


times calledthe Lari, Sulishury ;) the next is 
the Early Sea Green; then comes the £arly 
York. Perhaps any one of them may do; but 
the first will head ten days sooner than the last. 
The Sugar-loaf, sweetest and richest of all cab- 
bages, if sown and transplanted when Early 
Yorks are, will head nearly a month later. It is 
an excellent cabbage to come in, in July and 
August. Somesown three weeks later will carry 
you through September and October ; and some 
sown in June and transplanted in July, will carry 
you on tili Christmas. For the winter use, there 
really needs nothing but the Dwarf Green Savoy. 
When good and true to kind it is very much 
curled and of avery deeft green. It should be 
sown as soon as the ground is at all warm, and 
planted out as soon as stout enough. By No- 
vember it will have large and close heads weigh- 


thick just to cover all over. Make thetop flat, There are several sorts of it; and, it is, in all re- 
and smooth. Then, just as the frost is about to Spects, propagated and cultivated like the Green 
lock up the earth, take up the cabbages, knock all Savoy, which see under Cabdage.—The Cale 
dirt out of their roots, take off all dead or yellow |does not head, or doave, but sends forth a loose, 
looking leaves, and some of the out side leaves Open top, which in England, is used after the 
besides ; put the cabbages, head downwards, frost has pinched it, and then it sends out side- 
upon the bed, with their roots sticking up ; and shoots froin its tall stem, which it continues to do 








ing from 5 to 8 pounds each. ‘This is the best of 
al] winter-cabbages. If you have Drum-heads, or 
other large cabbages, the time of sowing and that! 
of transplanting are the same as those tor the; 
Savoy. But, let me observe here, that the early 
sorts of cabbage keep. during winter, as well as! 
the large, late sorts. It is an error to suppose,} 
that those cabbages only, which will not cone to} 
perfection till the approach of winter, will Aee/ 
wel’. Vhe Early York, sown in June, will be; 
right hard in November, and will keep as well as} 
the Drum-head, or any of the coarse and strong-! 


cover them with straw sothick as for the straw to{if kept cropped, till May. In mild winter cli- 
come up nearly tothe root of the cabbage. Do|mMates it is very useful and pleasant. It does not 
not pack them quite close. It is better if they get rotted by the successive freezings and thaw- 
uo not touch each other much. Lay some bits of ings, as cabbages do. It is always green and 


wood, or brush-wood, to prevent the straw from fresh. Backward-planted savoys, may, perhaps 
blowing off. If the frost catch you, before you, be as good ; but the Cale is very good too. It 


\have got the cabbages up, cu¢ them off close to/ Will, 1 dare say, stand throughout some winters as 


the ground, and let the stamps, instead of the far North as Philacelphia. It is worth trying; 
roots, stick up through the straw.—Out of this for greens are very pleasant in winter.—The 
stack you will take your cabbages perfectly green | Curled Cale is the best.—Its seed is saved like 
and good in the spring, when the frost Areaks uf jz) that of the cabbage.— There is a sort of Cale 
and to this stack youcan, at alltimes in the win-|Called Boorcole, and a whole list of things of 
ter, go, with the greatest facility, and get your'Somewhat the same kind, but to name them 
cabbages for use, which you can to no other spe-| would be of nouse. 

cies of conservatory that] ever saw or heard of.|_ 204. CALE (Sea.)—This isa capital article. 
The Aollow part below the cabbages takes away |!uferior in point of quality to no vegetable but 
all wet that may come from occasional rains ort “dsfaragus, superior to that in merit of 
meltings of snow ; and the little ditches on the |eurliness ; and, though of the easiest possible pro- 
sides ot the hed keep the bed itself free from | pagation and cultivation, I have never seen any 
being soaked with wet. Even if deep snowscome/o itin America.—It is propagated by seed, and 
and lie for months, as in Nova-Scotia, New;#lso by offsets. The Seed may be sown, or the 
Brunswick and Canada, it is oaly removing the |youUng plants (at a year old) planted, or the o/ffsers 
snow alittle ; and here are the cabbages always | (little shoots from the sides of the stems) plauted 


smelling cabbages. ‘The Early Yorks are not sol fr sh and good.—Immense quantities, particu-/09 the spot where the crop is to be produced.— 


big as the Drum-heads ; but, observe, that asthe/larly in woody countries, may be stacked and pre-| he mode of cultivation is in beds, frecis 


former requice but 16 inches distance, and the} 
latter 3 feet, Ave of the former stand on the) 
ground of one of the latter So that, perhaps,| 
the Early Yorks will bethe largest crop after all. 
I have tried the keeping of doth: and I know, 
that the fine cabbages keep aswell as the coarse 
ones. The Red Cabbage is raised and cultivated 
in the same season and same manner as the 
Green Savoy.—There are many other sorts of 
cabbage, early as wellaslate; and they may be} 





| ty the 
served in this way, at a very trifling expense. In!same inall respects as Asfaragus ; except that 
fields the side trenches would be made with the |the Cale may be begun upon the second years 
flough ; poles, in such a case, are of all sizes, | Cover the beds thick with litterin winter ; so that 
always at hand ; and, smad/ brush wood might do/the frost may not enter very deep ; and, in April 
very well instead of straw, fir-voughs, /aure/-|(Long Island) you will have plenty —The moment 
boughs, or cedar-boughs, would certainly do bet-|it feefs out, cut it, and you have a white stalk 
ter than straw ; and where is the spot in America, | Seven or eight inches long, which 1s cooked just 
which has not one of these three ?—Cadéage |as asparagus is, and is-all eaten from top to bot- 
Stumps are also to ve freserved ; for they are|tom. This plant is a native of the sea beach ; 
very useful in the spring. You have been cut-/|and is as hardy as any weed that grows. Instead 


tried ; butthose abeve-mentioned are certainly|ting cabbages toeat in October and November. 
sorts enough for any family —The freserving of} Youleave the stumps standing, no matter what 
cabbages during the winteris ailthat remains to'bethe sort. Take them up before the frost sets 
be treated of under the word cabbage ; butas/in; trim off the long roots, and lay the stumps in 
every reader must know, it is a matter of great/the ground, in a slofing direction, row behind 
importance ; for, on it depends the supply of cab |row, with their heads four or five inches out of 
bages for four months in the year, North of Vir-!ground. When the frost has just se¢ in in earnesr, 
ginia and South of Boston, and for siz months in/and not before, cover the stumps all over a foot 
the vear when you get as far North as the Pro-|thick or more, with straw, with corn-stalks, or 
vince of New Branswick.—The ced/ar is a poor! with ever-green boughs of some sort. As soonas 





. 


of earth you may, if convenient, lay sand (and 
especially sea sand ) for it to shoot up through. 
It may be moved at any age of the plant. Any 
old stump of it will grow. After you leave off 
cutting it in the spring, it goes shooting on, and, 
during the summer it bears seed. In the fall the 
stalks are cut down, and you proceed with the 
eds as with those of Asparagus,—TIwo beds 
across any one of the plats are enough tor an} 
family —This is, unquestionably (after the Aspa- 
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ragus) the very best garden vegetable that grows. 
Sea-Cale may be had at any time in winter, as 
easily as Asparagus (whiéh sec, ) and with les. 
care. Theroots may be dug upin the tail ana 
thrown under any shed with litter, or straw, over 
them, till you want them. The earth in the hot~; 
bed must be deefer than for Asparagus : that is 
all the difference.—The seed is saved as easily 
as that of Asparagus. 

205. CAMOMILE is a medicinal herb of 
great use. Itisa perennial, and, though it may 
be propagated from seed, it is easiest propagated 
by parting theroots. One little bit of root will 
soon make a bed sufficient for a garden. The 
flowers are used in medicine. They should be 
gathered before they begin to fade ; and be dried 
in a gentle sun, or in shade ; and then put by, in 
aper bags, ina dry place. 

206. CAPSICUM (or Peppers.)—An annual 
plant, sown early in fine earth, in drills a toot 
apart, and at six inches apartin the drills. It is 
handsome as a flower, and its pods are used as a 


pickle. 
907. CARAWAY.—The seeds are used in 
cakes. ‘The plant is an annual. Sow in the 


spring, in fine rich ground, and leave the plants 
eight inches apart each way. j 
208. CARROT.—Read the Article BEET ; for, 
the same season, same soil, same manure, same 
preparation for sowing, same distances, same inter- 
cultivation, same time of taking up, and mode 
of preserving the crop, all belong to the Carrot. 
—About the same quantity also is enough for a 
large family.—Some fine roots may be careiully 
preserved to plant out for seed in the spring ; and 


covering, occasionally at least, of some sort; and 
the covering is, almost always g/ass, either on 
srames or ina hand-light. So that, to keep them 
through an American winter, there must not only 
be glass, but that glass (except where you havea 
green-house to be kept warm by fire) must have a 
covering in severe weather.—They require age, 
and yet, you must not sow them foo ear/yin the 
tall ; for, if you do, they will have little heads 
about the size of a dollar, and go off to seed at 
once without coming to a large head at all. If you 
ve too dackward in sowing, the heads do not degin 
veiore the great heat comes ; and, in that case, 
they will noi head til the full—All these circum- 
stances make the raising of them for spring use 
very difficult—Sow (Long Island) first week, or 
second week, in September, in the same manner 
that you sow cabbages. When the plants have 
eight leaves, put them in a warm place in the 
nutural ground, and do not put much dung in the 
ground. ‘lhe back partof the Hot-bed ground 
would be the place. Plant them six inches asun- 
der upona piece of ground that your frame will 
cover ; Sut do not put on the frame, till sharpish 
frosts begin to come. Then put it on, and, 
whenever you expect a frost, put over the dights 
atnight. It there be muchrain, keep the lights 
on, but give plenty of air. ‘Take the lights off 
whenever you can. Whenthe dard frost comes, 
put long dung from the stable very thick all round 
the frame up to the very top of it, and extend- 
ing a yard wide ; and, in severe weather, cover 
the glass with a mat, or old carpet first ; then put 
straw upon the mat ; and then cover the straw 
with another mat. But, mind, they must be kept 





the seed should be taken only from the ceztre| 
seed-stalks of the carrots; for that is the finest.! 
The mark of a good kind of seed, is, deef-red’ 
colour of the tap. The palerones are degene- 
rate ; and the yed/ow ones are fast going back to! 
the wild carrot. Some people consider that there) 
are two soris: I never couid discover any diffe-| 
rence in the plants coming from seed of what has) 
been called the ¢wo sort. A Cow will nearly} 
double her milk, if taken from common pasture} 
in October, and fed weil on carrot greens, or tops ; 
and they may, at thisseason, be cut off for that 
purpose. “hey will shoot a little again beiore 
the time for taking the carrots up; but, that is 
of noconsequence. These shoots can be cut off; 
before the carrots be put away for winter. Car 

rots will transplant like Beets ; but, they grow 
still more forced than the Beet in this case — 
They do, however, grow large and heavy in this 


way. Ihave hadsome weigh more than three 
pounds, 
209. CAULIFLOWER.—It is not without 


some difficulty, that this plant is brougit to per- 
fection in any country, whicre the frostis severe 
in winter, and especially where the summers are 
as hot as they are in every part of the United 
States. Still it may be brought to perfection.—- 
tis acabdage, and the French call it the jlower- 
cabbage. its headis a lump of rich pulp, instead 
of being, as a cabbage-head is,a parcel of leaves 
toldiugin towards a centre, and lapping over each 
other. The Cauliflower is an annual plant. i 
blows, and ripens its seed, during the year that i 
issown ; and, in fact, the part which is eaten is 
not, as inthe cabbage, a lump of leaves, but the 
seed stalls, fods,and blossoms intheiremo vy an 
compact state, before they expand.—It is che same} 
with Broco/i—Cauliflowers may be hac to eat} 
inthe fall, or in the spring. The last is the 
difficult to accomplish ; and I will, therefore, treat! 
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rst oithe meansofacconiplishing that — ! 
Coulflowers to eat in the spring, that is to say, in] 
June, you must sow them in the fall ; for, the: 
Wii have a certaim age before their | 


heads will 
come. Yet, they are very fender. They will 


sotendure a South of England winter without a before corn-pianting time, I am persuaded, i 


mostly besl 


heat, 


in the dark as little as possible. When the sun is 
out, they must have it ; and, in mild days, they 
must have a great deal of air. When there is an 
occasional thawing day, take the lights off, and 
hoe and stir the ground ; for, they want strength 
as well as protection ; andthey must have all the 
air you can, with safety to their lives, give them. 
— Thus you goon till within about three weeks of 
the general Indian-Corn fjlanting season. By this 
time you may leave the lights off day and night. 
Ten days before Corn-planting get your ground 
ready, deeply dugand full of richmanure. Make 
holes with a spade ; remove each plant with a bail 
of earth about the roots ; fix the plants well inthe 
holes at twofect asunder; leave alittle dish round 
each ; water them with water that runs out of a 
yard where cattle arekept. They love moisture, 
especially under a hotsun. Give them this sort 
of watcr, or muddy, stagnant water, every three 
days in hot weather ; hoe and dig between them 
also; and you will have Cauliflowcrs in June.—lf 
you have a Green-housce, the trouble islittle. Sow 


a ——————— 








would bring good sced in June—The quantity 
of this plant must depend upon the taste for it ; - 
but, itis se much better than the very best of 
cabbages, that it is worth some trouble to get it. 











AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
TO THE ASSEMBLY OF NEW YORK. 


The Committee on Agriculture respectfully beg 
leave to report, in fart— 

That your committee consider the important 
interest confided to their care, as requiring at all 
times, the fostering aid and protection of the le- 
gislature—as well because that agriculture gives 
employment to five sixths of our population, as 
that it imparts life and vigour to every other em- 
ployment in the commonwealth. This duty is 
rendered the more imperative at this time, from 
the competition we have cause to apprehend, 
even in our own ports, from the agricultural pro- 
ductions of foreign countries. The wheat of the 
Baltic, and the products of the Irish soil, are al- 
ready im»orted into our state. The continental 
peace has converted millions of consumers into 
cultivators of food. The consequent depression 
in the price of labor, connected with the superi- 
or systems of European husbandry, admonish us 
of the necessity of adopting measures, in time, to 
counteract the threatened evil. 

When we consider that the imports into the 
United States during the last year, exceeded the 
exports of our own productions, seventeen mil- 
tions of dollars: that our specie and public stocks 
have been withdrawn from the country towards 
meeting the deficit ; and that stili an awful ba- 
lance is annually accumulating against us in Eu- 
rope, the inference is irresistible, that we have to 
choose only between reform and ruin. Among 
the means calculated to effect reform, your com- 
mittee consider the improvement of agriculture, 
by the introduction of improved and profitable 
systems of hasbandry—the protection and en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures—and a ri- 
gid economy inevery department of the govern- 
ment, as holding a pre-eminent rank, and as enti- 
tled to the peculiar consideration of this legisla- 
ture. As the former of these only, falls within 
the province of this report, your committee ber 
leave to explain their views upon this subject at 
length. 

Your committee cannot but regret, that so little 
has been done to place agriculture upon the foot- 
ing which its importance merits. We have schools 
of law, of medicine, and of divinity. We have 
schools of oratory, of music, and of dancing. And 
we have a national school for teaching the art of 





as before. Put about four plants in a flower-pot) 
a foot diameter at top, instead of putting under «| 
irame. They will live in the Green house like} 
other plants; and will be ready to put out as 
above-mentioned. Fifty plants are enough. They 
are very fine vegetables ; but they come not ear- 
lier than green pfreas.—To have Cauliflowers to 
eat im the full is a much easier matter, and then 
they are, in my opinion more valuxf/e thanin the 
spring. Sow at the same time and in the same 
manner as you sow early cabbaves. Treat the 
plantsin the same way; put them attwo fect and 
# nail distance ; you need not now water tiem 3) 


they wil! oegin ‘acon 





fy} 


early in October; and,} 


if any of the;a have not perfected ti Is when fe 


i - o » 1 
take them up by the ) 


the sharp trosts come, 

is themup by tke heeisin a warm part of al 
barn, Orin aceiar ; they will get talerably ,ood 
eat at Christius—The seed, on account of thel 
extremely difficult to save in America | 
gut, it ata: Cauluiow were keptin a "4 
house during winter, and put out three weeks 
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iplace in the public mind. 
yhavelneads; and you will have some. of those heads tolamoug us, without system, with 


war. The fine arts have their teachers, pupils, 
and amateurs. ‘The shops of our merchants, me- 
chanics and artizans, are all schools of instruction, 
where our youth are taught, by system and rule, 
the particular business which they are to follow. 
Yet we have no school of agriculture,—a business 
more complicated in its details, and requiring a 
greater diversity of knowledge, than any art 
which istaught. It has been severely, but justly 
remarked, that we rely on taking cAés the natural 
way as the devout Mahomedansdeothe small pox ; 
and regard the tedious process of inoculation on 
both as useless and sinrul. Though riculture 
isthe parent of (ucarts, and the mint wi.chcoins 
uodest has been its preiensions, 
ile its walk, and so feeble its ae tes, 
ésts have occupied but a subordinate 
It remains, at least 
ut principles, 
Without schools, and almost without legislative 
patronage. Millions are annually expended for 
Lac protection of our national commerce. Our 
mManuiaciures receive a Houuty, in some Cases ex- 
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t travagantly high, by the imposition of duties up- 
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on foreign goods. But our agriculture is left to 
Struggle for itself, against the cern laws of Eu- 
rope, unprotected and unnoticed. 


Agriculture, says an eminent statesman, may be 
regarded as the breasts from which the state de- 
rives support and nourishment. Commerce, the 
arts, literature, manufactures, and the refinements 
of social life, nay, the principles of civil liberty, 
depend materially for their advancement upon the 
progress of agricultural improvement. “ Britain,” 
says a late writer, “has hitherto matched any 
part of the world, in a knowledge of the arts, 
and in the practice of trade and manufactures. 
The origin of that knowledge, and the source of 
those practices,” he continues, “ may, in a great 
measure, be traced to the improvement of agri- 
culture. This art forms the basis, or foundation, 
on which all others are reared; and as it is more 
perfect in Britain, than in other countries, com- 
merce and manufactures have risen to proportion- 
al excellence’ ‘Toshow the governing influence 
of agriculture, upon the moral and political con- 
dition of society, we have but to turn our eyes to 
Europe. The Campania of Rome, which once 
was a garden, and boasted of more than twenty 
cities, is now a noisome waste ; and the character 
of its few inhabitants have degenerated as its ag- 
riculture has declined. Sicily, once the granary 
of imperial Rome, has, like its mistress. become 
unproductive, effeminate and debased. And yet 
the soil of both the Campania, and of Sicily, are 
celebrated for their fertility. Look to Spain, to 
Portugal, and to European Turkey. Why have 
commerce, the arts and learning, languished in 
those countries for centuries? Because agricul- 
ture their nursing mother, has been neglected and 
degraded. 

If, then, agriculture is the fountain from whose 
abundant streams every portion of our country is 
watered and enriched,—how important is it that 
we should watch over it with a paternal care— 
that we should disseminate its improvements, and 
endeavour to multiply its blessings ;—that we 
should elevate it to the rank of a liberal and 
fashionable study, and call in the aid of science, 
and of approved experience, to enlarge the 
sphere of its usefulness. To effect these desira 
ble ends, your committee respectfully recommend, 
that a law be passed, for establishing a school of 
agriculture, for the education of our young men 
in the practice and theory of husbandry. 


We may be told, that we are venturing on an 
) s 


untried experiment ; that we have no precedent 
to guide us; and, that did schools of agriculture 
promise important benefits toa state, they would 
long since have been multiplied in other countries. 
It should be borne in mind, that the inducements 
to disseminate knowledge among the agricultural 
class, are no where so strong as inthe United 
States; and that what is deemed salutary here, 
may be dangerous on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. There, the few, who constitute the privi- 
leged classes, are the proprietors of the soil, and 
rely, for the preservation of their power and their 
wealth, upon the comparative ignorance and de- 
pression of the many. Here, those who till, are 
the owners of the soil, and the legitimate deposi- 
taries of power ; and the purity and permanancy 
of our political institutions, are based upon their 
intelligence and virtue. In Great Britain, the want 
of agricultural schools has been supplied, by in- 
dividual liberality and enterprize. Many of the 
great landholders, stimulated by an efficient na- 
tional board of agriculture, have become active 
laborers in the field of experiment ; and by the 
application of capital and science, have improved 
the value of their estates from two to ten fold. 
The rent roll of the Coke estate, in Norfolk, has 
ja this way been augmented, by its enlightened 
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proprietor, in the period of forty years, from 
5,000 to 40,000 pounds per annum, and other dis- 
tricts in a like proportion.. And the condition of 
the tenants would be equally improved, but for 
the accumulating weight of taxes imposed by the 
government. Few names stand higher, as public 
benefactors, than those of Young, Sinclair, An- 
derson, Marshall, Coke, and others, whose la- 
bors and talents have contributed to raise to its 
present state of excellence, the agricultural char- 
acter of Great Britain. Yet individual means are 
found to be inadequate in Britain, and the govern- 
ment is invoked te aid, by large appropriations, in 
the work of agricultural improvement. “ I boast 
not of any particular patriotism,” says the cele- 
brated Watson, bishop of Landaff, * but I would 
willingly pay my share of twenty or thirty mil- 
lions pounds sterling of public money, to be ap- 
propriated by the legislature, for the agricultural 
improvement of Great Britain and Ireland. 

But we do not lack precedents: For in spite 
of the political prejudice which would fetter the 
human mind, schools of agriculture have been es- 
tablished in France, Switzerland, Prussia, Italy, 
and the Austrian states. We have an illustrious 
example to encourage and to guide us, in the es 
tablishment of M. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, in 
Switzerland. Impelled by a belief, that agricul- 
ture, in its study and inits practice, furnishes the 
best means of developing the usefulness of man, 
and of winning him to virtue, this gentleman un- 
dertook, with his private means, to establish and 
manage a school, which should improve “ the 
art of cultivation, and the character of the culti- 
vator” He encountered many difficulties in the 
undertaking, among which the prejudice of his 
fellow citizens was not the least formidable. But 
his perseverance has triumphed over them all. 
The school prospers. Several professors have 
been employed to aid him in his labours, and the 
number of his pupils is now only limited by the 
extent of his accommodations. 

It may not be amiss to detail some of the pro- 
minent features of this and other agricultural 
schools in Europe: For although their orgrniza- 
tion may not be exactly suited to our habits and 
politica) condition, they afford tolerable data for 
our OWR practices 

The establishment of M. de Fellenberg, may 
be arranged under the following heads: 

1. A pattern farm, designed to serve as a mo- 
del. This exhibits “the principle and the ap- 
plication of all that has been found advantageous, 
and, at the same time, the most accurate practi- 
cal details.” 

2. An experimental farm, designed to advance 
the progress of the science and the art; to assist 
the labors of the pattern farm, and to give exer- 
cise and instruction to the pupils. 

3. A manufactory of implementsof husbandry, 
of the most approved models, for the use of the 
school, and for sale, under the care of a skilful 
mechanician. 

4. A school of industry forthe poor. The boys 
belonging to this school, taken from the most in- 
digent classes, are gratuitously instructed by a 
competent master, who is constantly with them. 
They are kept by themselves—receive a good edu- 
cation, and are taught agriculture, and some me- 
chanic art, in shops attached tothe establishment 
where most of the useful trades are carried on. 

5. A boarding school for the children of affiu 
ence, who are sent thither from the German 
states, as well as from the neighbouring cantons. 
The very complete education which these re- 
ceive, under the eye, and in the house ofthe prin- 
cipal, terminates with a course in the agricultu- 
ral institute; at the same time, it forms pupils 
who carry to their abodes the theoretical and 
practical knowledge which they have acquired. 





6. An institute of agriculture, theoretical and 
practical. 

This school, which was established about six. 
teen years ago, has attracted much attention on 
the continent, and has served as a model for oth- 
ers, particularly in Hungary and Bohemia. The 
emperor Alexander caused a detailed account of 
it to be presented to hiia, in 1814. He was 50 
well pleased with its plan and managemeut, that 
he complimented its founder with an order of 
knighthood. It is from the report alluded to, that 
the preceding abstract has been principally made, 

The pupils of the Hofwy] school, are employed 
at high salaries, in various parts of Europe, to sue 
perintend and direct the labors of agriculture, 
Dr. Bright, in his recent travelsin Hungary, saw 
one of them who had the superintendance of an 
extensive estate which he visited, the products 
and revenue of which had been quadrupled in a 
short time, by his judicious management. The 
same traveller enumerates eight schools, upon 
the Hofwyl plan, which had been established by 
the government, or by individuals, inthe Austrian 
states. In these, the course of study generally 
lasts three years, in which time the pupils are 
iustructed 1n natural philosophy, chemistry, natu- 
ral history, and veterinary medicine ; while, upon 
large experimental farms, they are taught agri- 
culture, the management of fruit and forest trees; 
and the care of cattle, sheep, swine, and bees. 

An agricultural school was among the means 
adopted by Leopold, to meliorate the condition 
of ‘Tuscany ; and that duchy is now among the 
best cultivated and most productive districts of 
Europe. 

The emperor Napoleon, among other good 
deeds, organized and endowed the national farm 
at Altfort. “ Here,” says a gentleman who resi- 
ded some years in France, “ all the branches of 
science connected with Agriculture, are taught, 
Chemistry, botany, the anatomy of cattle, iar- 
riery, with the mechanics, and as much of geolo- 
gy as is known, and farm work and domestic 
economy, in every branch, and down to the smal- 
lest article, are there exhibited and explained, 
It was believed in 1810, that this academy had 
tended much to enlighten the people of France, 
on the general subject of husbandry—as_ well by 
the examples it gave of new and improved mas 
chinery, ani the most successful objects and 
modes of culture—as by sending abroad into the 
provinces, many scientific men, who carried their 
knowledge with then, and were essentially the 
means of introducing new and better practices.” 

In 1808 or 1809, the king of Prussia estabiish 
ed a school of agriculture at Moegelin. In 
twelve years, the value of the farm was increased 
from 2,000 to 12,000 rix dollars. Van Thaer is 
the director, and under him there are three pro- 
fessors—one for mathematics, chemistry, and 
geology ; one for veterinary knowledge, ani a 
third tor botany, and the use of the different vegee 
table productions in the materia medica, as well 
as for entomology. Besides these, an experien- 
ced agriculturist is employed to instruct the pu 
pils in the mode of applying scienceto the prac- 
tical business of husbandry. There are attached 
to this institution, a botanic garden, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnzan system, and a repository 
and manufactory of agricultural implements. 

It is true, we have not yet any schools of agri- 
culture in the United States. Butit maybe pre- 
dicted, without the gift of prophecy, that we 
shall not be long without them. Their advanta- 
ges are becoming so self-evident, and the pubiic 
attention is so awakened on the subject, as im all 
probability to leave to ‘Ais legislature only, the 
privilege of deciding, whether New-York shall 
take the lead of her sisters in this, as she has ta- 
ken the lead of them in most of the other great 
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improvements which distinguish our day and 
country. The subject has been twice before the 
legislature of Pennsylvania—a favourable report 
has been made in the popular branch upon it, and 
the project postponed, but not abandoned. But 
Virginia has beguntoactinearnest. The society 
of Albemarle county, with the late President 
Madison at its head, has appropriated $1,000 of 
its funds towards endowing a professorship of ag- 
yiculture in the university of that state. They 
have also addressed a circular to the other agri- 
cultural societies in the state, inviting their co- 





operation ; and have called upon the citizens of 


the commonwealth at large, to aid by private 
subscriptions, restricting each to one dollar.— 
Their plan very properly embraces a course of 
instruction in the practice as well as the theory 
of husbandry. ‘To the due success of agricul- 
ture,” says Mr. Madison, “theory and practice 
are both requisite. They always reflect light on 
each other. If theformer, without the test of 
the latter, is a vain science; the latter, without 
the enlightened precepts of the former, is gene- 
rally enslaved to ancient modes, however erro- 
neous, or at best but too tardy and partial in 
adopting salutary changes. In no instance, per- 
haps,” he adds, ** is habit more unyielding, or ir 
rational practices more prevalent, than among 
those who cultivate the earth. And this is the 
more to be lamented, as agriculture is still so far 
below the attainments to which it may fairly as- 
pire.” 


Your committee beg leave to suggest some of 


the many advantages which are likely to grow 
out of the establishment of an agricultural school 
in this state. And, 

First, to itsagriculture. This school will col- 
lect the best systems, and most recent improve- 
ments in husbandry, from Europe and America ; 
analyze them,—adapt them to our climate, our 
soils, our productions, and our wants ;—demon- 
strate their utility in practice, and disseminate a 
knowledge of them into every part of the state. 
The Hotwylt farm willserve to illustrate the ex- 
tent of these advantages. Mr. Brougham visi- 
ted this in 1816, and inquired minutely into its 
details. “Two years afterwards, he spoke in high 
commendation of it in a report which he made 
to the British parliament, upon the subject of 
education. ‘The whole establishment, he says, 
comprises but 214 acres ; andthe average annu- 
al profit of the pattern farm alone, for a period 
of four years, he found to be 836 pounds sterling, 
or about $4,000, exclusive of thecattle concern, 
which was kept separate. We are furnished, in 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, with numerous statements, 
demonstrating the superiority ot the new over 
the old system of husbandry ; two or three of 
which shall be noticed in abstract. The first 
comparison is made on a mixed, or grazing, breed - 
ing and tillage farm, of 314 acres, in York. 
Under the old system, the net profits amounted 
to£318 10s. and under the new system, the same 
lands yielded a net profit of £596, making a dif- 
ference of £278 ; ornearly 100 per cent. in favor 
of the new system of husbandry. The second 
case is that of a tillage farm, of 139 acres, in Lin- 
colnshire. Under the old system, the profits 
were £130,—under the new £452—Difference in 
favor of the latter—£522, or 250 per cent. A 
third statement exhibits the profits of an acre of 
land, being the medium of several hundred acres, 
in Yorkshire, for six years, Under the old sys- 
tem, the profit was £1. 9s. 3d.—under the new, 
£17. 6s. 9d, an increased gain of more than 1100 
per cent. in favor of the latter. The medium 
profit of an acre in tillage, in England, is stated 
at from 27 to 36 dollars per annum. 

We need not resort to Europe for evidence of 
the disparity which exists between the old and 
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new systems of husbandry. Every day’s obser- 
vation affords proof in our own practice. Why 
does the county of Dutchess outstrip her neigh- 
bors in fertility and wealth? Not because nature 
has been more bountiful to her soil ; but because 
her farmers are better instructed. Why, in pas- 
sing through our country, in any direction, do we 
see one farm twice or thrice as productive as 
another, with equal natural advantages? ‘This 
contrast cannot-be wholly owing to indigence, or 
to indolence, in the unsuccessful cultivator. It 
proceeds rather from the want of method—of 
knowledge. Knowlege is science—and science is 
only precepts and principles grounded on demon- 
stration. 

It has been said, that agriculture is a trade, an 
art, or aecience. That as a trade, it requires 
only the exercise of bodily power. That as 
art, it employs the understanding and the judg- 
ment; and that as ascience, it comprehends a 
knowledge of natural history, of chemistry, &c. 
so far as these are subservient to the improve- 
ment of husbandry. We have many who follow 
the trade, less who practise the art, and but few 
who understand much of the science. 

The introduction and multiplication of impro- 
ved machinery, would be an important benefit 
growing out of this establishment. Mr. Brown, 
an English writer on husbandry, and hisestimate 
has been adopted by Sinclair, calculates, that a 
profit of 1,800,000 pounds sterling, per annum, 
would result to Great britain, if one half of the 
grain raised in the kingdom, should be threshed 
with the improved threshing mills: Mr. Burgess, 
in a late address to the Rhode Island society for 
the promotion of industry, enters intoa calcula 
tion to show, that the general use of Wood’s cast 
iron plough, would effect an annual saving, in 
that small state, of $8,000. The faculty of this 
school would be competent to investigate the 
principles, and to test the usefulness of the im- 
plements now inuse, and of those which genius 
and skill may hereafter bring forth. Their opin- 
ions would inspire confidence in those found to be 
useful, and prevent imposition and toss by those 
found to be useless. Genius would thus be en- 
couraged, and imposture put down. An authori- 
ty to grant honorary rewards, for inventions pro 
ved to be valuable, could not fail to facilitate 
improvement. A manufactory would afford mod- 
els of the best machinery, to those who might 
want to buy, and serve as aschool of instruction 
to the pupils, in the application of mechanics. 
An experimental farm, of the operations of 
which, accurate details should be kept, would 
furnish good tests of the value of grains, grasses, 
plants and animals, which may be introduced 
trom abroad, or but partially known among us— 
would instruct us in their culture and manage- 
ment—and do much towards establishing general 
and salutary principles in the business of husband- 
ry. Itis not enough to know what experiments 
prove successful. We need to be advised of 
those which prove unsuccessful, in order that we 
may avoid the errors which their results indicate. 
Errors in husbandry are not published by the in- 
dividuals who commit them, because they would 
imply a want of knowledge. “ Theart of agri- 
culture can never be brought to its hizhesc de- 
gree of perfection, or established on rational and 
unerring principles, unless by means of experi- 
ments, accurately tried and properly persevered 
in. Itis full time, therefore, by the establish- 
ment of an experimental farm, under the saic- 
tion and at the expense of government, to bring 
the art to as great periection as possible, by as- 
certaining the principles on which it ought to be 
conducted.” The public would be made ac 
quainted with the important facts developed by 
the operations of thistarm, through the medium 


of periodical publications; and the students 
would disseminate a knowledge of them orally, 
and by their practice. 

Horticulture would be improved, and its bene- 
fits extended, by this school. A knowledge of 
grafting, inoculating, transplanting and pruning 
fruit trees,—of the best varieties of fruit, and of 
culinary vegetables and their management, are 
useful qalifications to almost every man in the 
community, and administer to his profit as well 
as to his comfort. 

Secondly. To commerce and manufactures, 
the benefits of this school will be inthe ratio of 
the increased products and profits of agriculture. 
Commerce and manufactures prosper or languish 
as the harvest is abundant or scanty. Take the 
husbandman from the soil, and they perish.— 
Multiply his products and they thrive. 

Thirdly. A schoolof agriculture will improve 
the morals of society. Industry isthe best pre- 
ventive of vice, and the surest promoter of vir- 
tue. This school will promote industry, not only 
on account of the pecuniary rewards which it will 
1old out, but from the desire of honourable distinc - 
tion which it will cherish. The students will car- 
ry with them to their dispersed homes, constitu- 
tions hardened by the salutary influence of field 
labor,—minds enriched and invigorated by useful 
knowledge, and familiar with the best systems of 
husbandry ;—habits of reflection, of industry and 
sobriety ;—and a laudable ambition to excell, ina 
business, in which private gain is always public 
good. The more conspicuous the example, 
whether of industry or of indolence,—of virtue 
or of vice, the more extensive its influence.— 
The greatest stimulus to study and application, 
which can be infused into the youthful bosom, is 
the hope of excelling. Here wilt be ample scope 
for its indulgence. If endowed with an ordinary 
capacity, this school will confer upon the pupil 
advantages which cannot failto render him con- 
spicuous in life. His example will operate as a 
stimulus to industry and improvement to the cir- 
cle around him ; and the sphere of its influence 
will be constantly enlarging. By raising the 
character of agriculture, and classing it among 
the liberal and learned pursuits of life, we shall 
attract many toits shrine, and to habits of use- 
fulness, who would otherwise eke out lives of in- 
dolence and vice. The professions are overstock- 
ed. Many who have been educated in them, are 
resorting to agriculture, illy qualified as thev are, 
tomake asubsistence. Others would follow their 
exaniple, did not lethargy, false pride, or the want 
of knowledge or capital, interpose serious obsta- 
cles. How fortunate would it have been for 
these, had they been nurtured in a school of ag- 
riculture. Instead of being burdens to their 


‘friends, and leeches in society, they might have 


been public benefactors, and blessings to their 
families. ‘That system of education has been 
bad, which has taught young men to expect a 
fortune, without instilling into them a single 
quality which can preserve or acquire one. 
Fourthly. Aschool of agriculture will tend to 
augment the revenues of the state. The increas- 
edtolls upon the extensive lines of our canals, 
consequent upon the increase of the products of 
agriculture, will in a few years remunerate the 
ureasury, in the opinion of your committee, for 
every expense incident to the establishment, 
Qur situation is singularly propitious in this res- 
pect, and holds out a prospect of inde unity 
which no other state possesses. The new wants 
which it will create for the salt and plaster of the 
west, and for the lumber and iron of the north, 
will be extensive: and most of these will be sub- 
‘ect to toll on their way to the consumer, 

Fifihly —I\t remains tor your committee to cone 
sider the influence of a school of agriculture up- 
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on the political institutions of our country. It 
has been urged against the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools in Europe, “that it is danger- 
ous to educate the labouring classes ; that their 
knowledge may become the elements of discon- 
tent ; that an educated people are more difficult to 
govern ; and that the government which laboursto 
enlighten the great body of the nation, prepares 
for itself the means of resistance.” However 


a 





lation to their arrangement, exhibit the model 
of a well organized farm establishment. The 
land is already proffered to the state. The Hon. 
Stephen Van Rensselear, as an evidence of the 
high expectations of public usefulness which he 
entertains from the proposed establishment, and 
in accordance with a spirit of liberality which 
has characterized his life, has offered a gratui- 
tous deed of the lands required for the use of the 





forcible these arguments may seem where the 


divine right of kings is acknowledged, and where |model and an experimental farm, and for the other 
blood peers it over virtue and intellect, our po-!purposes of the institution, and embrace a va- 
licy and our duty demand the observance of max-jriety of soils and a command of water for ex- 


ims directly the reverse. Our agricultural po- 
pulation constitute, by their numbers and their 


institution. This will be of sufficient extent for a 


periments in irrigation. This school will super- 
sede the present board of agriculture ; and the 


——__— — 
ciples of equity, sanction the propriety of making 
this a condition of their charters. 

Your committee would also beg leave to sug- 
gest, whether the avails of atax upon bank stock 
might not be applied to this school without pre- 
judice to the interests of the state. 

It is not the object of your committee to com- 
promit the state, by the bill which they are about 
to offer for consideration. It will become the 
duty of a succeeding legislature, when the plan 
and estimate of the expense shall be laid before 
them,—and when public opinion shall have been 
heard on its merits,—to decide whether the 
school shall be organized and endowed or not. 

Your committee cannot close this report, with- 











habits, our efficient strength in war. They also, 
either directly or indirectly, bear most of the 
public burthens. And they are, emphatically, 


existing appropriations to the latter, may be 


jadvantageously transferred to the former. As} 


Ithe ebject of appropriating $10 000 annually to 


the guardians of our civil and religious freedom. ;county agricultural societies, is principally to 
Hence our danger arises, not from an excess, but|}encourage improvements in stock, and excite 
from a want ot. knowledge in the great body of|useful experiments in tillage, it may admit of a 


the people. Our yeomanry are not deficient in;question, whether this appropriation also, with, 


natural talents ; but education has generally de-|the exception of that part which is awarded as 
nied to them that polish of language, and that) premiums for household manufactures, may not 
fluency of speech, which often, in their profes-/be, more usefully applied to this school These 
sional brethren, is a potent recommendation tojitems, with a moderate appropriation, would 
the posts of profit and honour. Perhaps the] serve as the nucleus of a fund, which may here 
general good would be best subserved, and jealousy jafter be increased as the ability of the state shall 
averted, if each class in the community were to/admit, or the importance and interests of the in- 
participate in the duties of office, as nearly as/stitution shall demand. 
possible in the relative proportion of their num-| Chere is another means of augmenting this 
bers. The school which your committee pro-|fund, which your committee respectfully beg 
yose, would soon furnish a body of men, whose |leave to suggest. There are several applications 
teelings, habits and interests would be purely ‘for oank and inéurance charters already on our 
table, and notices have been published of others 
which are to come before us. It will not be 
denied. that the interests of a respectable por-} 
tion of our constituents may require the incor-| 
poration of at least a part of them. Although it 
is our duty, as legislators, to further the general| 
_ : a a ae .,, interests of the state, yet we ought not to pass! 
Phe plan and regulations of this school will!), wes. specially to facilitate private speculation. 
properly fall within the province of the cOM=|Tt is a fact of notoriety which has been blazoned 
missioners, to be named in the bill accompanying jin the public newspapers, that one individual did 


agricultural—whose education would fit them to 
perform the highest public trusts,—and whose 
influence in our councils, and among the peo- 
ple at large, woula afford the best guarantee 
of a popular—of an honest administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 


this report, and these it will require time and 
deliberation to mature, It may not be impro- 
per, however, to state generally, that the ccurse 
of studies contemplated, will embrace every 
branch of science which is applicable or useful 
to agriculture, and the practice of other coun- 
tries and other states,—and that the labours of the 
pupils will extend to every department of prac- 


jreceive a bonus, or gift, of $60,000, to release his 
privilege in a banking company recently incor 
;porated by the legislature of this state; and it is 
,a fact equally well established, that another in- 
release to the same institution. 
Lang’s shipping and commercial list, it will. be 
seen, 


} 


jdividual did receive about $20,000 for a similar} 
By a reference to, 
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that the average price of the stocks of all 


tical husbandry, including gardening and the man-|the banks in the city of New York, is seven per, 
It will be desirable to fix the! cent, above par ; and that the stock ‘of one of| 


agement of cattle. 
tuition so low, as to place the benefits of the 
school within the reach of youth of moderate re- 
Seusees. stock of this bank is worth $117 in cash. Expe- 

Having thus given an exposition of the bene-|rience has admonished us, that the original sub- 
fits which are likely to result to the state, from |scribers seldom continue to be the holders oi bank 
the establishment of an agricultural school, and|stock ; andthat the applicants for charters have 
ef the course of instruction contemplated, it re- |as often been influenced by cupidity, as by a 
mains for your committee to suggest the ways! desire to proniote the public good. What has 
and means by which this school is to be evtab-; once happened, is very likely to happen again: 
lished and supported. A commendable economy! but be this as it may—that new applicants can 
ought always to govern in the appropriation of/ ell afferd to pay a bonus to the state, is evi- 
public money ; but in public, as in private con- ienced by the fact, that the several banks which 
cerns, a reference to future indemnity, and ulti-|ave paid bonuses for their charters, continue in 
mate gain, ‘ught not to be lost si ht of. Vour the successtul prosecution of their business, with- 
committee, for the reasons already detailed, are;oUt any sensible diminution in the price of their 
induced to consider the appropriations requisite | Stocks. The stock of the Bank of America, which 
to this object, rather asa /oam, than as a donation|paid a bonus to the state of $100,000, anda far 
—and as a loan too for which the state will re-|greater amount to individuals, is quoted at about 
ceive usurious interest. They possess no data to|the par value. If, as is reasonable to be inferred, 
determine what funds will be requisite to support the stocks of new banks in our commercial capi- 
this seminary. The Hofwyl school maintains it-!tal, are to bear a premium of ten or fifteen per 
self, and is a source of profit to its benef cent cent, the moment they are issued, is it unreason- 
proprietor. It may be proper to remark, that | able or improper to ask, that a portion of the 
nothing of ostentation or extravagance is con-| Profits, thus created by legislative indulgence, 
templated. the buildings shou! lay soli-| ild accrue tothe state? The example of the 





the banks most recently incorporated, is seven-| 
teen per cent. above par ; or, that $100 of the| 


out adverting, for a moment to the uniform and 
commendable liberality of the state, in endowing 
seminaries of learning, and in disseminating the 
blessings of education. It appears from a state- 
ment drawn up in 1820, that there then had been 
appropriated of the public monies, as follows: 
To the literature fund, the re- 
venue of which is annually 
distributed among academies, $201,489 
As special grants to academies, 396,806 
As do for literary 
purposes, 
To Columbia college, 
To Union college, 
To Hamilton college, 


28,715 
113,275 
418,500 
106,800 


Total for colleges and academies, 
To the college of physicians and 
surgeons in New-York, 
To the college of physicians and 
surgeons western district, 


$1,265,579 
68,100 


15,000 


$83,100 
12,000 
25,000 
1,232,900 


Total for medical science, 
Tothe New-York Historical Society, 
To charity and free schools in cities, 
‘To common schools, 


Tetal, $2,618,579 

To which may be added the value of the es- 
cheated lands, and unappropriated literature and 
school lots, in the military tract. 

These facts are derived from unofficial, though 
it was the wish of the committee, to have ob- 
tained them from official sources. They are 
therefore liable to error, and probably are in- 
correct in stating some of the items too low. 

The above abstract is not introduced to call in 
question the wisdom of the legislatures who made 
these appropriations, but to direct public atten- 
tion to an important fact which it discloses, viz. 
that of all these munificent grants, amounting in 
the aggregate to about three millions of dollars, 
not one dollar has gone in direct aid of agricul- 
ture, the great business of eur state, the source 
of its wealth, and the foundation of its greatness. 
Of the one million two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand dollars, given to colleges and academies, 
the cultivators of the soil have derived but very 
little indirect bewefit: For through these semi- 
naries, lies the road to the professions,—not to the 
plough ;—to mental, not to bodily labour. Eighty- 
three thousand one hundred dollars, have been ap- 
propriated exclusively tothe medical depart sient. 
Now that we have bestowed so much care and ex- 
pense upon the dids, your committee conceive it 
to be just and proper, that we should endeavour 
to infuse intelligence, vigour, and activity, into 
the body, that it may the better sustain and 
strengthen the members. 

Your committee have prepared a bill in accor- 
dance with their views upon this subject, and 
have directed their chairman to ask for leave to 
present the same. 

J. BUEL, Chairman. 





dity, simplicity, neatness and taste ; and, in re- {national and state legislatures, as well as the prin- 
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IN ASSEMBLY, January 17, 1823. 
An act relative to the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural School. 


Whereas the propriety of the state rests on 
agriculture as its principal foundation ; and it is 
therefore the duty of the legislature to enact such 
laws aS may, in the best manner, promote its 
improvements and cherish its interests: And 
whereas itis considered, that an institution where- 
inthe theory and practice of agriculture, toge- 
ther with such of the arts and sciences as are 
essential to a perfect knowledge thereof, may 
be taught by competent instructors, will greatly 
facilitate the attainment of these highly benefi- 
cial ends—Therefore, : 

1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
New-York, represented in the Senate and Assem- 
bly, That —- be and they are hereby 
appoirted commissioners to digest and prepare a 

lan for the establishment of an agricultural 
school, together with the ways and means for its 
support, and report the same to the legislature at 
jts next session. 

Il. And be it further enacted, That the appro- 
priations put at the disposal of the Board of Ag 
riculture, by the act, entitled “‘ An act to im- 
prove the Agriculture of this state,” and the acts 
extending and amending the same, shall, from 
and after the day of for years, be at 
the disposal of the said institution, and be paid 
to its proper officer, out of the treasury of the 
state, in the manner prescribed, and fer the pur- 
poses intended by this and the aforesaid acts. 
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HORSES—the English blood-horse, is the best for 
every fiurpfiose ; ours should be improved by 
suck as bear the test of the Turf ; the inno- 
cent sfiorts of which should be regulated and 
patronized, 

Sik, 

I have just read the letter from Captain Jones 
to you, and am decidedly of his opinion ; although 
aSpaniard may boast of his Andalusian horse, 
with a hog rump, long tail, and strait tail, almost 
glued to his buttocks. 

But why should we not continue to go to the 
fountain head, tor the horse, which is the best of 
all others for the sports of the field, for the race, 
for the harness or the plough? England, at im- 
mense expense, aided by great skill and ‘tong 
experience, has obtained every varicty of this! 
noble animal, and for more than a century, has) 
applied the best of all possible tests, to ascertain 
the relative value of the various strains. The 
turf does not merely ascertain speed, but by the 
distance run, and high weights carried, the 
strength and stamina of the animal is fully tried 

A king’s plate horse would well pertorm his 
pe in one of our stages, or in the gears of a 

ittsburg wagon. 

Without the private wealth to support the ex- 
pease, without the leisure, patience or experience 
absolutely necessary, is it wise in us to neglect 
the fine English horse, almost perfected by the 
unbounded weaith of kings and nobles ? 

The Arab horse rarely more than fourteen 
anda half hands, and seldom that, is no doubt 
the source from which the greatest improvement 
has been made, but his descendants are now 
bred to sixteen and seventeen hands high, with 
great bone and muscle, perfect symmetry of form, 
and fine action. 


Discard the blood horse of England, and select 
from ail the world, and you ‘would not in two 
hundred years, have as fine a strain of horses.— 
As far as my own experience goes, I agree with 
Lawrence, that the blood horse of England is the 


the coach, gig, stage, plough, and wagon. I 
only stipulate, that they have size proportionate 
to their labour, and food and care to enable any 
horse to labour; a good big horse under equal 
circumstances, will always beat a good little 
horse I also stipulate, that we breed from tho- 
rough bred horses of size and form. The tho- 
rough bred horse is not only a capital performer 
himself, but his ancestors both male and female, 
have all been successful upon the turf, and their 
produce has been fully tried and approved ; 
while the mere full bred horse may trace a long 
line of ancestors, none of whom have ever been 
distinguished by their speed, power of continu- 
ance, or ability to carry high weights, and 
probably many of them absolutely worthless. 
You can import from England, a horse of high 


Eastern Shore, at Easton, in the month of Oc- 
tober annually, two miles and repeat, carrying 
one hundred and ten pounds. The purse to con- 
sist of entrance money, each fifty dollars, toge- 
ther with all the tax money remaining, afte: 
county sweepstakes, &c. have been satisfied, and 
at which race any four year old, of the respec- 
tive shores, may start upon paying double en- 
trance, and at all these sweepstakes, let it be 
the duty ofthe sheriff and constables of the coun- 
ty to attend, for the purpose of keeping good 
order, and to prevent all kind of gaming, the 
really ruinous branch of horse racing. 

During the week that the four year old sweep- 
stake is run for, allow a jocky club or subscrip- 
tion race, four miles and repeat, for all ages, 
one hundred and forty poundsthe standard weight, 





form, of tried powers, and of generous approved 
ancestry, for less money than a worthless Anda-) 
lusian would cost. That we have greatly dete-! 
riorated in our breed of horses, for the last twenty; 
years, is indisputable, and it is equally certain 
that immense sums of money are annually sent 
out of the state, to procure harness horses ;) 
twenty thousand dollars a year is ‘a moderate} 
estimate, yet a large deduction from the circulat- 
ing medium of the state. To which of the coun- 
ties of Maryland will you go to procure a pair of; 
fine carriage horses, a fine gig or parade horse ? 
With tew exceptions, these are all imported 
from the east or west, the north or south, and 
this serious evil can only be remedied by encou- 
raging the breed of blood horses. 

With the same good care and expense which 
it would require to rear two three year old hei- 
fers or steers, one fourth of our horses at three 
years old, would command high prices for har- 
ness or saddle, to supply our towns, or to export ; 
the residue would be useful and valuable for our 
country roads, for farm horses, and in a corn 
field, during the heats of summer, the best of all. 
Provided, however, that they are not made alto- 
gether of legs and bones’. 

We must again patronize the turf, and avoid the 
evil which destroyed it. A farmer of moderate re- 
sources, will run his horse bred by himself, against 
the same kind ot horses of his neighbours, but he 
wiil not, and cannot, race with any prospect of 
success, against great wealth, having the power 
and liberty to pick the world ; he knows that it 
is vain to contend against such odds, and pru- 
dently withdraws from the turf and contest. Let 
us, therefore, in the first instance, and until we 
have reared a stock of fine horses, patronize a- 


and another purse three miles and repeat, the 
same standard, and forbid all other racing.— 
Should your funds permit, you may give a pre- 
mium for the best pair of Alaryland dred carri- 
age horses, and for the best hackney. 

And here, while speaking of hackneys, I will 
remind you of that valuable horse, the Chilian 
natural pacer, said to be sure footed, spirited, in 
good form, and remarkably handy. 

If this horse has not been cultivated in England, 
it is because their climate does not require the 
same indulgence, which our hot summers and 
glowing sun, compel us to seek for. The cele- 
brated Naraganset pacer, is no longer to be found, 
and although from the blood horse we often raise 
fine hacks, yet Hamilton’s old Doree was the 
only imported horse within my knowledge, 
whose stock were generally fine saddle horses of 
all paces. 

If my remarks meet your approbation, you are 
at liberty to make use of them. I am your obe- 
dient servant, 

Joun S. SKINNER, Esa. 

10th January, 1823. 


———D aa 
AMERICAN GRAPE. 
DEAR Sir, 

Among the variety of useful and interesting 
matter with whichthe American Farmer abounds, 
1 observe several articles commending the culture 
of the Grape ; and latterly a communication from 
Col. Gibbs of this Island, advising attention to 
the culture of the grape of the United States ; of 
which there are several varieties, particularly 
from the southern states. Whether those grapes 
be indigenous, exotic or hybrids, is not a matter 








ryland bred horses, and to create a fund, I re- 
commend the following scheme :— 

Compel the owner of every public stallion, to 
take out a licence for the season, paying for the; 
same, at least the price which is demanded for} 
the season of one mare, exempting from this tax’ 
every blood horse, who has won a purse of four 
miles and repeat, carrying one hundred and torty 
pounds for aged horses, and giving a premium to 
such winner, if he measures sixteen hands or 
upwards. 

Let there be a three year old sweepstake, one 
mile and repeat, carrying one hundred pounds, 
at the county town of each county, in the month 
of October annually, free for all colts and fillies, 
foaled and raised in the county, and none others ; 
each paying twenty dollars entrance, and in case 
the sum of one hundred dollars is not made up 
ior want of numbers, let the deficiency be made 
good out of the tax money; and undera high 
penalty, do not allow any other racing in the 
county but for this one day. 

Authorize a person to give a certificate to the 
winner, which certificate shall entitle the coit 
or filly to start for the four year old swecpsiake, | 


} 
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best for every purpose ; best for the chase, for| 


for the Western Shore, at Annapolis ; and for the|souri, tt may not be amiss to mention that, in the 


of great moment, provided they can be easily pre- 


_pagated among us by cuttings ; are hardy, heal- 


thy, and productive of good wine fruit.* Many 


ee eee 











* It has been said that all American Grapes 
have a tough and rigid pulp, and that where they 
are otherwise, it arises from their being either foe 
reign filants.or related to European stock. The 
origin of the Scuppfernong and other Carolina 
Grapes, has occasioned some sfieculation, and the 
fursuit of the enquiry may be useful to the histo- 
ry of the filant. Some years since Tread in Daw- 
son’s History of North Carolina, an account of 
the Scupifernonge Grape; to the best of my remem- 
brance, it was mentioned as indigenous to that state. 
Scufiferneng is in Washington County, N. C. 
south side of Albemarle Sound. It has been sug- 
gested that this grape may have been originally 
nlanted by the French settlers, in the 17th cen- 
tury. Abouta year since, it was reported here, 
that in the state of Missouri there grew wild, a 
richand juicy grape, which ripened in the forests, 
in the month of July—this refrort, if correct, de- 
serves serious attention from those who wish to 
cultivate the Wine Grape. In reference to the 
Grape of Illinois, which adjoins the state of Mis- 
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Ot the gardens and some of the fields in this vi- 
Cinity, contain valuable grape vines, and the soil 
of this part of Long Island, seems to be well 
adapted to grape culture, it being a fine sandy 
loam. But inattention, business, or something 
else, prevents the proprietors or occupants ob- 
taining the knowledge of the proper mode of cul- 
ture, and many of them believe the culture to be 
tedious and difficult ; now, the vine, especially ot 
our country, is a hardy, productive plant, and its 
culture very simple and easy. A little attention 
and practice will prove the truth ofthis assertion. 
Close trimming in the fall, (Nov.) of the well 
formed wood of the current year, to within three 
to five eyes of the wood of the preceding year, 
and leaving no more shoots upon one vine than 
can be trained with ease the ensuing year, will 
hardly ever fail to give vigorous fruit shoots in 
the spring. It is not necessary here to state the 
whole process of this simple culture ; the reader 
may refer to the very intelligent and useful de- 
tail on this subject, contained in Ao. 1. Vol. VJ. 
hfrage 66, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pfrository and Journal—which I presume you will 
republish; those directions correspond in all mate- 
rial points with the practice which I have pur 
sued for the last four years, except daying down 
the vines. Iam indebted to Father John Aber- 
cromby’s Practical Gardener, for my instruction, 
by following which, I have, for four years, suc- 
ceeded in rearing an abundance of garden grapes; 
and have not, as yet, been troubled with fly or 
worm, though there were “ more signs of them” 
last fall that in anv preceding year ; the vine runs 
upon a trellis. Upon experience, 1 do not find 
it necessary to “ day down” and cover my vines, 
and I am now in the third year of open culture, 
i. e. exposed to all weather, except the roots, 
which I surround closely in December, with 
rotten manure, placing about five bushels to the 
root of each vine, which manure | spread in the 
spring ; the chief strength or salts of this manure 





I presume it to be a variety, and have some rea- 
son to think it a hybrid of the Burgundy and Fox 
Grape. The vine from which it was taken at 
Smithville, N. Carolina, came from the vicinity ot 
Charleston, South Carolina, as is reported from 
Dorchester.{ Some of the seeds of this grape 
were planted in my garden in 1818, and the young 
plants reared with care—last October the first 
truits were taken, half a dozen small bunches, a 
fine grape, not differing materially from the pa- 
rent. ‘Lhe juice of this grape is abundant and 
luscious, and though I have not yet made wine 
from it, I have no doubt that it would afford a 
high flavoured and rich wine. The plant has 
always proved to be a very vigorous grower ; the 
fruit ripens from Sth Sept. to 25th October; | 
have kept ripe bunches hanging in the open air 
of a dry, cold reom, until December. 
Your respectful humble servant, 
I. G. SWIFT. 
Brooklyn, Long Island, 20th Jan. 1823. 


t Many of the settlers of Charleston, and ils 
vicinity, it will be remembered, were Hugonots. 
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PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Dugan’s Warehouse, during the 
quarter commencing the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, eighteen one hundred and twenty-two, until 
the 22d January, 1823. 
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are probably carried to the roots, by the wet and 
rainof the winter, when the weather is mild.—} 
From the exposure mentioned, I have not found 
any diminution in the quantity or quality of the| 
grapes, which are of fine, rich flavour, and the vine 
is the greatest beare: that I have seen in any part 
of our ceuntry. ‘The bunches of fruit are com- 
pact, weigh from } to 1 lb.; the grapes are of a} 
deep purple colour, oval shape, and have an un-| 
usually thin skin, for an American grape. I es- 
timate the number of bunches on a double trel- 
lis of 30 yards length, at about one thousand per 
annum, i. ¢. that number were permitted to ri- 
pen ; nearly as many more were removed, in 
trimming and thinning. This grape was brought 
from Smithville, North Carolina,j by Mr. G. 
Gibbs, of that state, and was reared by*®that 
gentlemen at this place, (Brooklyn,) with great 
care, under an impression that it was necessa 
ry to “lay it down and cover it” every win- 
ter. The same vine has been now three win- 
ters exposed, and without injury ; the last winter, 
too, being unusually severe. Mr. Prince, of 
Flushing, has named this fruit the Vitis Jsaded/a, 
in compliment to Mrs. Gibbs. I am informed that 
it has been botanically described under that name 
in some European publication, as a new species. 





time of Louis XIV. the proprietor of the vineyard 
near Bordeaux, pfretitioned the King to prohibit 
the export of wine from Louisiana. The cause 
4 this, was doubtless a belief that the Grape of 
lin 


ow was a good and abundant wine grafe,}- 


and such ae would injure the Bordeaux Wine 
Marke:. 


t 1 beieve from the garden of Gen. B. Smith, 
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R. WATERS. 


Treasury Orrice, JAN. 27th, 1822. 
True cofiy from the original report on file in 
this office. 
B. HARWOOD, T. W. S. Md. 
—D 0a" 
THE HAMPTON DAIRY—neEar BALTIMORE, 
We have been kindly permitted to take from 
the farm register the following account of sales 


,of butter from Gen. Ridgley’s dairy, at Hamp- 


$143 
169 
171 
165 
148 
127 
147 
159 
126 
129 
134 
138 


ton, inthe year 1822. 
January, 5194 1b. sold at market 
February,-4014 do. do. 
March, 3883 do. do. 
April, 334 do, do. 
May, 3444 do. do. 
June, 4484 do. do. 
July, 490 do. do. 
August, 4574 do. do. 
Sept. 2724 do. do. 
Oct. 2664 do, do. 
Nov. 2824 do. do. 
Dec. 291 do. do. 
42964 lbs. butter sold: aver- 
age 41 cts. per lb. $1763 834 
8604 used in this year. 
564 given to Mrs. Onion. 


643 
664 
31 
50 
96} 
18; 
493 
9U 
93% 
53 
&0 
844 


52154 10s. made this year. 
veal calves for 


$55 00 


Sold ten 
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CEMENT. 
However valuable Mr. Skinner’s paper conti- 
nues to be, I find all his receipts are not infallible - 
particularly thaty on ashes and salt, for cracks in 
stoves, as I find after drying, it crumbles off, and 
weeping eyes are again renewed, but if you add a 
portion of Plaster of Paris with a little iron fil. 
ings, it will produce a substantial cement, and the 
lustre of your eyes be preserved from the great au- 
noyance of smoke. M. O. 
Plinlimon. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1823, 

















i7- We publish with great pleasure the ob. 
servations of a new subscriber and correspon. 
dent, on the AMERICAN GRAPE, and would fain 
cherish the hope of frequent contributions, from 
the pen of a gentleman so well known to his 
country, as one of scientific and general infor- 
mation. There are few subjects more interest- 
ing in their nature, or more important, than 
inquiries and experiments respecting our native 
grapes—their susceptibility of improvement by 
culture—their excellence as a table fruit, and 
their capacity to yield a generous wine. 

To those who would turn their attention to 





these objects, we might venture to say that the 
‘volumes of the American Farmer contain alread, 
fmore in explanation of the subject, than is to be 
ifound in the aggregate of all other Americar 
works, and yet there remains abundant room for 
‘enquiry and illustration, by new and interesting 
lviews of it, as will be seen in our subsequent 


numbers. In thisas in many other cases of egual 


jinterest to the nation, it may be remarked that 
this journal has served as a kind of national speake 
ing trumpet, whereby attentive observers in every 
state andclimate have compared notes, and inter- 
changed opinions. 
—= ae 
Lait Aba, 

The following mistake of a letter escaped our 
proof reader—and as it materially alters the 
sense, we have been requested to correct it.— 
In No. 41, vol. 4, about the middle of the 327th 
ipage, for ** washed” read mashed. 

PRICES CURRENT .—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 874—Wharf, do. 6 125—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 tol 40—Red do., $1 S0to1l Si— 
iRye. 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 58 to 60 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 37} cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
ito $5 50 per cwt—Beef, 8 cents per Ib. 
|—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 55uperclb. 6 to8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Red Clover Seed, 38— 
Orchard Grass do. $3 50—Herds’ Grass do. $35— 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts. 
‘per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
\65 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Hervings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
isalt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
i— Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 574 to 50 cts. 
|\Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $12 50 to 15 
per ton—Hay, $1/. 

MaryLanp Tosacco—No alteration in prices. 
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Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S. SKINNER, Edi 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, atthe North West corner of Market 
an! B: Ividere street.. Baltimore ; where every deseription of Book 
and Job Proating is executed with nea ues, and dk spatch—Orders 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directions 
promptly attended to, addressed to J, Ronson, Balumore 
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THE AmERICAN GARDENER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Vegetables and Herbs. 

210. CELERY.—The qualities of this plant 
agreuniversally known, There are three or four 
grts. The white, the red, the Aollow, and the 
ylid. The hollow white is the best; but the pro- 
agation and cultivation of all are thesame. The 
whole of that part of the year, during which the 
frost is out of the ground, isnot a bit too long for 
the getting of fine Celery. The seed, sown in 
the cold ground, in April, will lie six weeks be- 
fore it come uf. A wheel-barrow full of hot 
dung, put in a hole inthe ground against a wall, 
or any fence, facing the south, and covered with 
rich and fine mould, will bring the seed upin éqwo 
weeks. If you have ahot-bed frame, or a hand- 
light, the thing iseasy. Alarge flower-pot will 




















bring up out of ground, plants enough for any | wet will not get dewn into the hearts of the celery. 


———— 


AMERICAN FARMER.—Bariimore Zth Fesrvary, 1893.- 
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the edges of the trenches ; and do not go into the 
middle of the intervals for the earth that you took 
out of the trenches. Keep working backwards, 
time after time, that is earthing after earthing, 
till you come to the earth that you dug out of the 
trenches ; and, by this time the earth against the 
plants will be above the level of the land. Then 
you take the earth out of the middle, till, at last 
the earth against the plants forms a ridge and the 
middle of each interval a sort of gutter. Earth 
up very often, and not put much atatime. Eve- 
ry week a little earth to be put up.—Thus, in Oc- 


shall suppose one of these ridges to be wanted for 
use before the frost sets in for good. Leave anoth- 
er ridge to be lock-up: by the frost, a much safer 
guardian than yourcellar or barn-door, But, you 
/must cover this ridge over in sucha way that the 





tober, you will have four ridges of Celery across: 
one of the Plats, each containing 168 plants. 1) 


family. As soon asthe plants are three inches|Two boards, a foot wide each, their edges on one 
high, and it scarcely matters how thick they side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed into 
stand, make a nice little bed in open free air ;!a roof over the point of the ridge, the upper 
make the ground rich and the earth very /ine.—' edge of one board going an inch over the upper 
Here prick out the plants at 4 inches apart ; and, edge of theother, and the boards fastened well 


m Up, earth their stems ; that is, put the earth up 





of course, 9 ina square foot. They are so very) 
small, that this must be carefully done ; and they. 
should be gently watered once, and shaded 2 days. ' 
Abed 10 feet long, and 4 wide will contain 360 
plants ; and, if they be well cudtivated, they are 
more than any common-sized family can want 
from November till May.—lIn this bed the plants 
stand till the middle of July, or thereabouts, when 
they are to go out into trenches. Make the 

trenches a foot deep and a foot wide, and put 
them not less than five feet asunder. The 

ground that you make the trenches in should not 

befresh dug ; but bein a solid state, which very 

conveniently may be ; for Celery comes on just as, 
the Feas and early Cabbages and Cauliflowers 

have gone off. Lay the earth that you take out! 
inthe middle of the space between the trenches, 

so that it may not be washed into them by the 

heavy rains ; forit will, in such case, cover the 

hearts of the plants, and will go very nearly to 

destroy them.—When you have made your 

‘reach, put along it some good rich compost ma-, 
ture, partly consisting of wood ashes. Not dung ;' 
or, at least, notdung fresh from the yard ; for, | 
if you use that, the celery willbe rank and fify,| 
and will not keep nearly so long or so well.—Dig' 
this manure in, and break all the earth very fine! 
as you go.—Then take up your plants, and trim) 
ofi the long roots. You will find, that every 
plant has offsets to it, coming up by the side of 
the main stem. Pull all these off, and leave only 
the single stem. Cut the leaves off so as to 
leave the whole plant about six inches long.— 
Plant them, six inches apart, and fix them, in 
te manner so minutely dwelt on under the arti- 
cle, Cabbage, keeping, as you are.at work, your} 
feet close to the outside edges of the trench. Do 
hot water the plants ; anc, if you plant in fresh 

dug ground, and fix your plants well, none of the 
troublesome and cumbrous business of shading is| 
atall necessary ; for the plant is naturally hardy, | 
and, if it has heat to wither it above, it has also 
that heat beneath to cause its roots to strike out | 
almost instantly. When the plants begin to grow, | 
which they quickly will de, Aoe on each side and 

vetween them with a small hoe. As they grow! 





tothem, but not too much ata time ; and let the 
earth that you put up be finely droken, and not at 
ali cloddy.. While you do this, keepthe stalks 
ai the outside leaves close up to prevent the 
earth from getting between the stems of the out- 


Side leaves and the inner ones ; for, if it get 
there it checks the plant and makes the celery 


bad—When you begin the. carthing take first 





- 


in acountry like this, would be waste of time.— 


lier than the natural ground will bring them, do 
this. 
dung ; Ict the hole be under a warm fence. 
6 inches deep of fine rich earth on the dung.— 


with pegs, will do the business completely ; for, 
it is not the frost, but the occasional thaws that 
you have to fear, and the wet and rot that they 
produce.—For the celery that is to serve from the 
setting in to the breaking up of the frost, you 
must have a bed of sand, or light earth, in a 
warm part of a barn, or in acellar; and there 
you must lay it in, row after row, not covering the 
points of the leaves.—To have seed, take one 
plant, inspring, out of the ridge left in the gar- 
den. Plant it in an open place, and you will have 
seed enough to serve a whole township. For sou/i 
the seed drumsed is as good as the plant itself.— 
For the number of years that the seed will keep 
good, see Paragraph 150. 

211. CHERVILisanannual plant. Its leaves 
a good deal like those of double parsley. They 
are used in salads. A small patch, sown in rows, 
like parsley, is enough. 

212. CIVES a little sort of onion, which is 
perennial. Thegreensonly are used. A small 
quantity is sufficient for a garden. This plant 
may be propagated from seed, or from offsets, 

213. CORIANDER is an annual plant that 
some persons use in soupsand salads. It is sown 
inspring. The seed is also used as a medicine. 
A small patch, probably two square yards, will 
be enough. 

214. CORN (Indian). To have some early, the 
early sorts must be got. A dozen or two of plants 
may be easily raisedin pots, as directed for Cu- 
cumbers. See Cucumbers. 

215. CORN-SALAD.—This is a little insig 
nificant annual plant that some persons use in 
salads, though it can hardly be of any real use, 
where lettuce seed is to be had. It is a mere 
weed. 

216. CRESS (or Pepper-Grass) is very good 
in salads along with lettuces, white mustard, or 
rape. It should be sown in little drills, very thick 
(as should the white mustard andthe rape) and 
cut before it comes into rough leaf. A small quan- 
tity, in the salad-season, should be sown every six 
days. This salad, as well asthe mustard and the 
rape, may be very conveniently raised in a cor- 
ner of a hot-bed, made for radishes or cabbage- 
plants. 

217. CUCUMBER.—To give minute rules 
for the propagation and cultivation of this plant, 


However, if you wish to have them a month ear- 


Make a hole and put into it a little hot 
Put 


Sow a parcel of seeds in this earth ; and cover at 
night with a bit of carpet, or sail cloth, having 
first fixed some hoops over this little bed —Be- 
fore the plants show the rough leaf, plant two 
into a little flower pot, and fillas many pots 
in this way as you please —Have a larger bed 
ready to put the pots into, and covered with earth 
so that the pots may be plunged in the earth up 
to their tops. Cover this bed like the last.— 
When the plants have got two rough leaves out, 
they will begin te make a shoot in the middle.— 
Pinch that short off.—Let them stand in this bed, 
till your cucumbers sown in the natural cround 
come uft; then make some little holes in good 
rich land, and taking a pot at a time, turn out 
the dad/ and fix it in the hole. ‘These plants will 
bear a month sooner than those sown in the natu- 
ral ground ; and asguare yard will contain 36 
pots, and will of course, furnish plants for 36 
hills of cucumbers, which, if well managed, wili 
keep on bearing till September—Those who 
have hot-bed frames, or hand-lights, will do this 
matter very easily —The cucumber plant is very 
tender and juicy ; and, therefore, when the seed- 
lings are put into the pots, they should be water- 
ed, and shaded for a day or two ; when the balls 
are turned into the ground, they should be water- 
ed, and shaded with a bough for one day. That 
will be enough.—I have one observation to make 
upon the cultivation of cucumbers, melons of 
all sorts, and of all the pumpkin and squasli 
tribe ; and thatis, thatit isa great error to sow 
them too thick. One plant ina hill is enough ; and 
I would put two into a fot, merely asa bar against 
accidents. One will bring more weight of fruit 
than two (if standing near each other,) two more 
than three, and so on, till you come to fifty in a 
square foot ; and then you will have no fruit at 
all! Let any one make the experiment, and he 
will find this observation mathematically true.— 
When cucumbers are left eight or ten plantsina 
hill, they never shoot strongly. Their vines are 
poor and weak. The leaves become yellow: and 
if they bear, at all, it is poor tasteless fruit that 
they produce. Their bearing is over in a few 
weeks. Whereas, a single plant, in the same 
space will send its fine green vines all around it to 
a great ‘istance, and, if no fruit be left to ripen, 
will k- . bearing till the white frosts come in the 
fall.— i he roots of a cucumber will go ten feet, 
in fine earth, in every direction. Judge, then, 
how ten plants, standing close to one another, 
must produce mutual starvation!—If you save a 
cucumber for seed, let it be the frst fine fruit 
that appears on the plant. The plant will cease 
to bear much after this fruit becomes yellowish. 
I have said enough, under the head of Saving 
Seeds (Paragraphs, 139 to 146) to make you take 
care, that nothing of the melon, pumpkin or 
squash kind grow near a seed-bearing cucumber 
plant ; and that all cucumbers of a different sort 
from that bearing the seed be kept at a great dis- 
tance.—There are many sorts of cucumbers; the 
Long Prickly, the Short Prickly, the Cluster, 
and many others ; but, the propagation and cul- 
tivation of all the sorts are the same. 

218. DANDELION.—This is a well-known 

and most wicked garden weed, in this country as 
well as in England ; and 1 am half afraid to speak 

of using it as food, lest I should encourage lazi- 

ness. But,there may be people without gardens, 

and without the means ef purchasing greens in 

the spring ; and tothem what I am about to say 

may beof use. The Dandelion is as early as the 

earliest of grass; and, itis one of the very 4es7 

of greens, when it isyoung. It isa sort of wild 

Endive. The French, who call it ‘from the 

shape of its leave) Dent de lion, er Lioz’s tooth, 

use it, bleached as salad, and, if fine, large and 

well bleached, itis better than Endive, much 
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more tender, and of a better flavour. It is very 
common in rich pasture land in England; and cat- 
tle andsheep, particularly the former, prefer it, 
as far as my observation has gone, to every other 
plant in the pastures. It isfull of mi/k-coloured 
juice, and fuller of it than either the Endive or 
the Lettuce. Inthe spring (June) 1817, when I 
came to Long Island, and when nothing in the 
shape of greens was to be had for love or money, 
Dandelions were our resource ; and I have always 
since that time, looked at this seed witha more 
friendly eye. 

219. DOCK.—I have frequently mentioned 
the leaves of this weed as being soldin the mar- 
ket at New York. ‘This weed and the Dandelion 
are the gardener’s two vegetable devils. Nothing 
but absolute durning, or a sun that will reduce 
them to fowder, will kill their roots, any little 
bit of which will grow, and that, too, whether 
lying on, or in, the ground. Both bear seed in 
prodigious quantities—The Dock (which is the 
wild RAubaré ) puts forth its leaves very quickly 
after the Dandelion ; and hence it is that it is 
resorted to as greens in the spring. This is 
however, a coarse green compared with the Dan- 
delion. However, it is better than no greens at 
all after five months of winter, which has left 
nothing green upon the face of the earth.—If a 
rod ortwo of ground, on the south side of a wood, 
were trenched and made rich, and planted with 
Docks, or Dandelions, the owner, even though 
he had no garden, would not be in want of early 
greens ; and, it would be better to do this than 
to have to go upon the Auné after these vegeta- 
bles, which, though weeds, are not, in every 
place, to be found in any considerable quantity ; 
Ory at least, not without spending a good deal of 
time in the pursuit—The Dock-leaf is very 
wholesome, as is also that of the Dandelion.— 
They do not produce grifings as the greater part 
of the cabbage kinds are apt to do.—See Rhu- 
bard. 








border. The plants will come in for use in Oc- 
tober, November, and Decemoer. Somesowna 
little later must be preserved for winter use. Be- 
tore the frost secs in, they must be tied up in a 
conical form, as before directed, and all dead, or 
yellow, leaves must be taken off. Then dig them 
up, with aball of earth to each, and put them 
into light earth ina cellar, or some warm build- 
ing. Put only the roots into the earth; do not 
suffer the plants to touch each other; and poura 
little water round the roots after you have put 
them in the earth. If they be herfectly dry 
when tied up, they will keep well till spring — 
Tohave them as early as possible in the spring, 
sow inthe third week of August, and do not trans- 
plant. When the Aard frost is come, cover the 
whole of the ground over with straw six inches 
deep, and throw (if at hand) some leaves ef trees 
over the straw, and some sticks to keep the leaves 
from blowing away. But, the best covering of 
all, in this case is, boughs of cedar, or of fr, or 
laurel ; though these boughs mus* be, for this 
purpose, cut up into small parts, so that they 
wili lie close and compact and keep out the dighé.; 
Some ever-green boughs, and some leaves of, 
trees thrown overthem, form, perhaps, the best 
covering in the world for plants of this descrip- 
tion. But, observe» you mustletthe frost come. 
The ground must be right hard when you put the 
covering ov; orelse, the plants willrot. They 
must see the sunno more till spring. When the 
frost breaks uf, take off the covering: hoe the 
ground as soon as dry, and proceed to perfect the 
plants in the manner before described.—One of 
these plants will produce seed enough to last you 
for five years.—There need not be many of these 
plants. e¢‘uces are their rivals, and are a great 
deal better.—I have mentioned matting in this 
article, as a thing to ¢ie with. This matting is 
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ways dothis. The leaves, thus broiled, become 
crisp ; and, they are then of a very fine flavour 
In winter, the seed, bruised, give fish the same 
flavour as the leaves do in summer ; and, to my 
taste, butter, seasoned with Fennel, is better than 
any of the fish sauces, bought at the shops.— It is 
a very hardy plant, Two yards square will con- 
tain enough for any family; and, once in the 
ground, it will stand there for an age, or ten ages, 
as far as I know. 

222. GARLICK.—Almost all nations except 
the English, the Americans, and the French, make 
great and constant use of Garlick; and, even the 
French use it, frequently, to an extent that would 
drive us from the table.—It is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets: and is sown, or planted, ei- 
ther in spring or fall. For winter-use the roots 
are taken up and kept in the dry, as onions are. 

228. GOURD.—I do not know any use that it 
is of. See Pumpkin. 

224. HOP.—To range the Hop amongst the 
Vegetables may appear odd; but, it isa garden 
filant in America, and does give you, if you like 
to have it, a very good dish for the table. It is 
wanted to produce its fruit for the making of yeast, 
or deer, or both; and, to get good hops, there 
should be some cultivation. Any bit of a root 
will grow and become a plant. The young plants 
should be planted in the fall, three or four togeth- 
erin a clump, or hill, and the hills should be 
from seven to ten feet apart. The first year of 
planting, put four rods, or little poles, to each 
hill, and let two vines go up each pole, treading 
the rest of the vines down to creep about the 
ground. In a month after the vines begin to 
mount the poles, cut off all the creeping vines; 
and draw up a hill of earth against the poles all 
round, and cover all the crowns of the plants. In 
short, make a hill a foot high with a flattish 





nothing more than the threads of those large 
things, in which foreigi. goods sometimes come 
packed up. These things are in England ma 


220. ENDIVE.—This is a salad-plant, though; ./avs, and the threads of which they are compos 


like the Dandelion, it may be eaten as greens.— 


ed, are by gardeners called matting. The gar-) 


top, and then fork up the ground between the 
hills and break it fine. When weeds begin to ap- 
pear, Aoe the ground clean; and at the end of 
another month draw some more earth up, and 
make the hill bigger and higher.— When the fall 





There are two sorts, the curled and the //ain,/deners use this for ties to Espalier trees; they'comes, cut off the vines that have gone up the 
just as there are .of the Dandelion, which, as/tie on their grafis with it; they tie up their polc, a foot from the ground ; take down the po.es'; 
I observed before, is a sort of Endive —The cur- flowers with it ; and, in short, it is the string of dig down the hills, and with a corn-hoe, open 
led is frettiest, and is, therefore, generally. pre-'the gardeners. ‘The Mats, thousands of bales of the ground all round the crowns of the plants ; 
ferred ; but, the plain is the dest—Sow Endive which are imported into England from Russia, and before winter sets in, cut all close down to 
in drillsa foot apart ; when the plants come up, are used to cover the hot-beds with, and for vari- the very crowns, and then cover the crowns over 
thinthem toa foot apart in the row, if they be'ous other parposes—But matting is to be had, with earth three or four inches thick. Through 
not to be removed by transplantation ; keep the/and with very little trouble, without sending to this earth the hop-shoots will start in the spring 
ground clean, and hoe deep and frequently be-|Russia for it. Any one who hasa sare tree may You will want but eight of them to go up your four 
tween the plants. When they get to a good size,/have plenty of matting. When I came to Long poles; and the rest, when three inches long, you 
they are to be db/eached before they can be used as|Island, I cut down a chesnut, of about a foot dia-}may cut, and eat as asfaragus ; cook them in 
salad: for, while green, they are very bitter and'meter, and that furnished me with a store of mat- the same manner, and you will find them a very 
not very crisp. In order to bleach them, you'ting ties. The tree was cut in June; the outer deligh/ful vegetable —This year you put poles 20 
must take them guite dry ; gather all the leaves bark taken off; and then the inner-bark came off feet long to your hops. Proceed the same as be- 
carefully up with your hands ; draw them into a'in long flakes, some broad and some narrow, the:fore, only make the Ail/s larger ; and this year 
conical form, and tie them round with matting or;whole length of the clear trunk, which was about'you will have plenty of hops to gather for use. — 
soft string, or little splinters of white oak.—/15 feet. I just hung this up to dry ; and that was’ The next, and every succeeding year, you may 
When they have remained in this state for about | matting, to be cut into any length, and ready to put poles 40 or 50 feet long ; but they must not be 
a fortnight, they will be bleached and fit for use.|use for any tie, where much strength was not re- too /arge at bottom, Be sure to open the ground 
The ¢ime of sow.ng may be as early as the weath-|quired. The only precautions are: kéep the mat-'every fall, and to cut all off close down to the 
er will permit in the spring, and there may bejting in the dry, and when you use it dif it in wa- crown of the plants, which, when pared off witha 
another sowing for summer ; but, it is for winter|ter first for afew minutes, and take it out of the'sharp knife, will look like a piece of cork—In 
and spring use that Endive is most wanted ; so/water as you use it. If you have put more into England, where there are mure hops used than in 
that, the late sowings are of the most importance.'the water than you want for that time, take it out'all the rest of the world, it re uires four or five 
Sow about the end of July, in fine rich ground.'and hang it up in the dry again; and it will re-'years to bring’a hop hill to perfection. Even then, 
If you do not transfdant, leave the plants at the|ceive no injury. a pole from 15 to 20 feet long is generally long 
distances before-mentioned ; if you do, trans-) 221. FENNEL.—Fennel is a jerennial plant ;}enough ; and the crop of thirty hills is, upon an 
plant at the same distances (a feot every way ;) propagated from seed, or from offsets ;_and sown,/average, not more than equal to that of one Aill in 
do it when the plants have ten leaves, and tip off-or planted, either in spring or fall. The plants\the hop-plantations on the Susquehannah ; not- 
both leaves and roots when you transplant. Fix'should stand about a foot asunder. It is a talljwithstanding that, on the Susquehannah, they 
the roots well as directed in the case of cabbage ; plant with Aairy leaves. Its leaves are used in|/merely plough the ground in spring; never open 
and, as the plant is very juicy, and the weather|salads, are chopped up fine to put in melted but-/the crowns and pare them down, leave the loose 
hot, plant in the evening, or early in the morning,|ter eaten with fish, they are boiled with fish to/creeping vines together with the weeds and grass 
water a little, and lay some bows over to shadejgive the fish a flavour, and, they are tied roundito be eaten, in summer, by sheep, which also 
for two days, but take the bows off at night—/mackarel, particularly when these are broiled.jeat the leaves of the mounting vines as far as 
The best place for Endive would be the shady/the French, who excel in the cooking ef fish, al-|they, by putting their fore feet against the poles, 
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ean reach up; and yet, in England, the Hop- 
lands are called hop-gardens, and are cultivated 
and kept in a garden state.—But, hops are to be 
preserved. They are fit to gather, when you see, 
upon opening the leaves of the hop, a good deal of 
yellow dust, and when the seeds, which you will 
find at the sockets of the leaves of the hop, begin 
to be plump.—Gather them nicely, and let no 
leaves or stalks be amongst them ; and lay them 
outona cloth todry in the sun, taking care that} 
no rain fall upon them, and that they be not out; 
in the dew.—When ferfect/y dry, put them, very 
hardly and closely pressed, into a new bag, made 
of thick Russia linen, suchas they make strong 
trowsers of. And, in this state, they will, if ne- 
cessary, keep good and fit for use (if kept inadry 
place) for twenty years, or, perhaps, three times 
twenty. I have used hops, for brewing, at /en, 
years old, and found them just as efficient as new 
hops of the same original quality. However, 
people say that fresh hops havea more dively 
flavour ; and, as any stick will, in America, 
carry enough to supply a family with hops forthe 
making of yeast-cakes, it must be shocking lazi- 
ness not to put a few by every year. 
( To be Continued.) 
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Gentlemen, 
The pursuits of man have been as vari- 
ous and diversified as the circumstances under. 
which he has existed upon the Globe ; yet under: 
no circumstances whatever has he failed to rely' 
on the productions of the earth, for his subsis- 
tence, for his clothing and for shelter. The ani- 
mals which he pursues in the chace for the pur- 
poses of food, as well as the vegetables which he 
finds profusely scattered around him by the be- 
nificent hand of his creator, are all the bountiful 
giftsof his Mother Earth. The busy scenes of 
commerce which mark the advanced stages of 
human society, consisted originally of an ex- 
change of commodities either in the crude state 
in which the hand of industry obtained them 
from the earth, or fabricated by ingenuity into 
manufactured articles for use in the various de- 
partments of domestic economy. It is impossible’ 
to separate the business and interest of human 
society from the intimate connection with, and! 
dependence upon, the employment and products| 
of Agriculture, in some form and modification or! 
other. It isthe substratum upon which the whole 
superstructure rests. It is the vital principle; 
which animates the whole mass and maintains all 
its motions. ‘It is one of those arts which from 
the earliest periods have been deservedly held 
in the highest estimation. One of the first in 
junctions upon our original progenitor, after his, 
dismission from the garden of Eden, was that he! 
should “till the ground.” The experience of all: 
the world, at all the periods of its History, has| 
fuliy proven that the cultivation of this necessary} 
art essentially contributes to the prosperity of| 
mankind ; and that it ought to torm a primary, 
object in all moral and political regulations So 





sensible were many nations of its importance,} 
that according to the history of the.ancient Per- 
sians, their Kings, once in every month, divested 
themselves of regal pomp and partook of ru- 
In China a day 


ral fare among the husbandmen., 





is still annually appointed when the Emperor 
goes in solemn procession to a field, where he 
shews his sense of the inestimable benefits of 
agriculture, by undertaking for a short time, the 
laborious occupation of directing the plough in 
person. Among the Romans the rural art was 
deemed so honourable a pursuit that the most 
distinguished Senators, at their leisure intervals, 
applied themselves to the cultivation of the soil. 
Numa Pompilius, one of their frst Kings, was 
equally distinguished for his skill in agriculture 
as for his exemplary piety ; and such was the ami- 
able simplicity of those times, that their greatest 


subject, in consequence of the unparalleic:. dis- 
tress produced by the wars of that period, which 
had well nigh desolated the tairest portion of 
the civilized world. Prize questions were pro- 
posed by some of their academies and by socie- 
ties instituted for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. The example was followed by most of 
the powers of the Continent as well as by Great 
Britain, from whence it was translated into this 
country. 

Let us then recollect, gentlemen, that we form 
one link in that great chain of association which 
has existed for nearly a century, which has its 





Warriors and Legislators were often called from 
the active labours of the field to the higher offices, 
of the state. Cato the Censor, who had gov-, 
erned and subdued many warlike nations, did not) 
consider it beneath him to write a ‘Treatise on, 
Agriculture ; and valuable works upon this sub- 


man Empire. Modern Europe, and especially 
Great Britain and France, exhibit many illus- 
trious characters who have thought it no degrada- 
tion to devote all the energies of their personal} 
exertion, as well as their princely fortunes, in| 
promoting and improving agricultural and rural 
occupations generally, In the former country, 
particularly, this spirit displays the greatest ac-| 
tivity, not only among private individuals but 
in the Government itself, to increase the national 
resources for food and subsistence through the 
medium of an extended and improved caltiva- 
tion of the soil. In the U.: tates of North Ameri- 
ca, advantages are possessed and inducements 
exist to stimulate to agricultural occupation un- 
known in any other country on the Globe. The 
Ecclesiastical incumbrances of ‘'ythes and the 
feudal impositions of Service, which cramp and 
paralize every effort made towards the improve- 
ment of this science in too many other countries, 
are happily banished from us; and the improve- 
ments of the farmer and planter accrue to them- 
selves and their families, inheritable as a clear 
estate, or transferable at their option to any 
purchaser. Tyrants and despots who hold the 
property as weil as the persons of their subjects, 
to be their own by a divine right, will encourage 
husbandry with a view not only to the requisite 
supplies of Cavalry and Provisions, but of able 
bodied Soldiers for their armies; whilst the friends 
of free government, not discarding from their 
svstem the uitimate necessity of defensive war, 
will not lose sight of that as a motive, but con- 
sider it secondary in point of importance and of 
propriety to the permanent benign influences of 
rural life, in forming the powers of man on the 
most perfect models, whether viewed in relation 
to his moral and intellectual or his physical cha- 
racter. To the advantages to be derived from 
the spirit and form of our political institutions, 
may be added the natural superiority of our soil, 
the peculiarly favorable condition of our climate, 
both enabling us to supply the demands of fo- 
reign nations, for the rich and valuable staples 
of our country, beside an abundant supply for our 
own use and consumption at home. For the im 

provement and melioration of this noble art, ma- 
ny devices and many plans have suggested them- 
selves to the considerate and reflecting mind.— 
But the exertions of individual industry and in 

genuity could avail but little towards such a 
general diffusion of knowledge as was desirable 
upon so important a subject. The formation, 


jtherefore, of Societies has occurred as the best 


mode of giving a salutary stimulus as well as a 
general currency and circulation to such improve- 
‘nents as have resuited from the ingenuity andin- 
vention, not only of individuais, but of societies 
and of Nations. As tar back as the year 1756, 
France began to pay particular attention to this 


origin in a Godlike Benevolence, characteristic 
of the great and the good in ali ages and in all 
countries, whose aim is the melioration of the 
condition of the human family, by adding to their 
other comtorts and enjoyments, that greatest of 
all earthly blessings, the possession of food in 


ject have appeared at various periods of the Ro-|plenty. 


In treating upon most subjects of the Arts or 
Sciences, it has become customary to reduce them 
to the two general heads of Theory and Practice. 
Upon most occasions this course is proper, be- 
cause, in order to ascertain a correct system of 
rules in the practice of any given art, it should 
be an indispensable preliminary to obtain a tho- 
rough knowledge of the fundamental principles 
on which such art is based, with which all its 
procedures are intimately connected, and without 
a knowledge of which all the results of the prac- 
tice are at best uncertain, often highly defective 
and sometimes injurious. In review'ng the his- 
tory of the world, the mind is forcibly struck 
with the strange phenomenon that in almost all 
the varied pursuits of human ingenuity and in- 
dustry, the natural and rational order of pro- 
ceeding has been tetally reversed, and systems 
of practical rules in the various arts, have gener- 
ally preceded a system of fundamental princi- 
ples, which should have been guides in the 
practice. If the discovery and application of 
mathematical principles to the various arts at 
an early period of Grecian history, forms an 
exception to this general statement, it is at the 
same time worthy of remark and of regret, that 
the knowledge of those principles, dry and ab- 
struse in their nature, was exceedingly limited, 
being confined exclusively to the schools, which, 
at the period referred to, had lost much of their 
general influence in society, from that air of mys- 
tery and sophistry which enveloped all their 
teachings and doctrines. Agriculture has suf- 
fered from the same causes which have retarded 
the progress of knowledge generally. Besides 
that host of impositions and burdens imposed on 
it by governments, and the low grade it has too 
generally occupied in the scale of society, it has had 
to struggle against ignorance and prejudice, the 
most baueful enemies of human improvements. 

If inthe science of Medicine, a knowledge of 
the laws and principles of animated nature is 
deemed indispensable to a correct and safe prac- 
tice of the healing art ; so in the nurture and 
cu tivation of vegetables, a knowledge of the 
principles of their organization and the laws 
by which their growth is regulated, would seem 
to be equally indispensable, or at least a valuable 
auxiliary. I wouid by no means be understood 
as intending to sanction the opinion that there 
can be no good husbandry without this prelimi- 
nary knowledge. There is no doubt that its prac- 
tice may be carried on successfully, independent- 
ly of an acquaintance with scientific principles. 
No person need be deterred, therefore, from at- 
tempting any improvements, because he is not 
conversaut with the abstract parts of physical 
science ; and it is tobe hoped that no member 
of this society will witihold a comiaunication of 
his sentiments and experience upon any subject 








ot 
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whatever, which has a direct and intimate con- 
nexion with practical agriculture, notwithstand- 
ing he may be unable to communicate such sen- 
timents in the technical language of the science. 
Matters of fact derived from long experience 
and accurate observation, by those who have a 
capacity for minute discrimination, are far more 
essential to the progress of improvement than 
the most elaborate pre-conceived theories : yet 
there cannot be a doubt that a knowledge of 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, includ- 
ing some branches of Mechanics, would greatly 
contribute to the advancement as well as im- 
provement of agriculture. The perfection of 
Art, is in proportion to its imitation of Nature.— 
Chemistry has already done much and promises 
yet greater benefits to the world, in detecting the 
arcana of nature, and in bringing to light some of 
her most secret operations. By chemical analy 
sis the composition of soils and the proportion of 
their ingredients on which depends their varie- 
ties, may be accurately ascertained. By the 
same process we detect the qualities and ingre 
dients which constitute manures, and in that way 
adapt them tothe purposes of improving the soils. 
The science of Botany presents to our view the 
history of the nature and organization of vege- 
tables: the soils in which they most delight, and 
the temperature of the atmosphere best suited 
to produce their highest perfection. None can 
doubt the importance and value of this kind of 
knowlege to those engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations. The modern improved construction 











of the plough, the harrow and other implements 


of husbandry, together with the construction of! 
some entirely new ones, has done perhaps more | 
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sions of its tendency to convert our institution into 
a mere political faction, as some have apprehended. 
It has fallen to my lot (and I deem it a fortunate 
incident in my life) to present to the national 
Legislature, one of the first memorials which 
that body has ever received, in defence of the 
rights of agriculture, in opposition to the mono 
polizing claims and pretensions of the manufac- 
turing interest of the United States. The firm 
and dignified tone of remonstrance, with the for- 
cible appeal to the good sense and justice of 
congress, contained in those memorials, I doubt 
not had the effect in a great degree to arrest that 
body in one of the most baneful systems of poli- 
cy that ever disgraced any nation, professing to 
be governed by impartial laws, based upon the 
principle of equal rights ; a system of policy which 
would lay prostrate at the feet of the most insig- 
nificant and inconsiderable interest in this nation, 
the whole of that course of administration by 
which we have grown to renown, to wealth, to 
prosperity, and a dignified rank among the na- 
tions of the earth: a policy which would drive 
this nation from a course of measures pointed out 
to her by the unerring hand of Nature, which 
has stamped upon our geographical chart in in- 
delible characters, “that agriculture and com- 
““merce should be the principal occupations of 
“our people.” This foul spirit of monopoly, of 
local and partial legislation, so frequently and so 
fatally imsinuating itself into our legislatures, 
whether inthe form of protecting duties to en- 
courage domestic manufactures, or of privileged 
chartered incorporations of whatever descrip- 
tion, remains to be exorcised from its unhallowed 
hold upon our institutions by the all-pervading 


than any other occurrences of modern times, not |and all-controlling influence of public opinion.— 


only in saving of labour, but in facilitating and, 
simplifying all the operations of practical agri- | 
And for these we are indebted, in a} 


culture : 
great degree, toa knowledge of the principles of 
mechanical science. 

I have been led, gentlemen, into these remarks 
chiefly to pave the way for a suggestion, which 
I will now take the liberty of making from a 
thorough conviction of its great importance and 
its invaluable utility. J most scriously recom- 
mend to this society the formation of a library 
for the exclusive use of its own members, to be 
made up of such publications, as relate to every 
branch of rural economy: of these there are 
abundance, of modern production and of intrinsic 
excellence and worth ; well calculated to instruct, 
to improve, and amply to repay the expense of} 

rocuring, as well as the trouble of reading.—| 

he establishment of such institutions have been 
sanctioned, and their utility fairly tested, by the 
examples and practice of nations, communities, 
and societies, in all times and in all countries, 
since the invention of the artof printing. Like 





the circulating system of the blood, which car-|' 


ries life and vigour and health to every part of 
the animal, these great arteries of science dif- 
fuse knowledge and improvement and civilization 


throughout the remotest extremities of the social }* 


ody. 

‘These very imperfect and crude remarks, gen- 
tlemen, in which | have attempted to address your 
understandings, upon the importance of a know 
ledge of the principles and the necessity of a ra- 
tional improvement of agriculture, belong to one 
branch only, of our business as a society. From 
the example which has been regularly given by 
the Delegation, to the united societies, at their 
sessions, we are led to consider the protection of 
the rights of agriculture in a political sense, as 
forming another branch of our business, when 
assembled ; noram I at all disposed to detract 
from the comparative importance of this branch 





of our proceedings, or to indulge any apprehen- 


This infleence embodied in a new form and de- 
rived from a source hitherto silent and overlook- 
ed, has already begun the work of reformation in 
this behalf. The agricultural interest throughout 
the United States, have at length discovered in 
what way it has happened that all other interests 
have mounted over their heads into the favour 
and patronage of Government, to ¢Aeir manifest 
injury and grossinjustice. They too have indulg 
ed the feelings and obeyed the impulses of the 
“ Kaprit de Corfis.” ‘They have followed the 
example set them by the commercial and manu- 
facturing interest, by embodying themselves, 
and as a distinct, separate interest have address- 
ed the government in language manly, indepen 
dent and disinterested. ‘ We ask you” sav they, 
“for no favor, no exclusive privilege, no charter 
‘‘ of incorporation. We call to your recollection 
“the instruments by which our independence 
‘“was achieved, It was the yeomanry of the 
*“ country, nurtured and cherished in the lap 
“of rural occcupation: From their bosoms the 
‘ republican spirit was transfused into our poli- 
‘tical institutions. Monopoly, privileged or- 
‘ders, chartered rights were the bane of that 
‘““eovernment from which we seceded. We 
“threw it off on account of the mischiefs pro 
‘duced by that course of policy in the mother 
‘country. Our government was made dy the 
“whole for the whole, and no exclusive privi 
“lege can be conferred, but as a reward of ser- 
‘* vices rendered tothe public. Let us all alone. 
** We demand oniy protection in our persons and 
“in our property—leave private, individual en- 
“terprize to its own guidance and direction, 
‘‘ equally untrammelled by the officious inter- 


“ ference of government, in the form of restric- 
** tion or of a pretended fostering care. 
‘** your legislative career, under the constitutional 
‘“* prescriptions of a definite and specified power, 


Pursue 
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,, bovernment, by adopting a system of genera! 
ws policy : not by doca/, partial legislation for a 
,, Particular interest, with the false, insidious pre- 
|, wence that al? may indirectly come in for a 
a share of the benefit. It is to this latter princi- 
n ple we trace that policy which in all ages has 
is led to the establishment of despotic govern- 
|, ment, and from the practical operations of 
ws which, particularly in the hierarchical institu- 

tions of England, we were driven into success- 
“* ful opposition to that power.” 

With sentiments like these, addressed to the 
understandings and justice of Congress, we will 
not doubt of successin reclaiming that body to 
a course of correct and legitimate and constitu- 
tional policy, at least so long as that body shall! 
be composed of a majority of those who repre- 
sent the labouring and productive interest of the 
country, in contradistinction from the speculative 
interest. 

The great mischiefs attendant upon all the 
governments that have ever existed, have arisen 
from an officious meddling disposition in those 
who govern, to regulate every thing in -ociety. 
This, however, should not be considered extraor- 
dinary in those governments, which were made 


,exclusively for the benefit of the few privileged 


orders: because without such universal and con- 
stant superintendance and regulation they could 
not wield and manage the machinery to the pur- 
poses intended by its formation. Hence has 
originated in despotisms the bold assumption of a 
power, not only to regulate the high and im- 
portant concerns of conscience in the form of es- 
tablishments of religion and test acts ; but also, 
the more insignificant and petty concerns of pri- 
vate domestic economy. But in the United States, 
where we have proceeded upon a belief that man 
is competent to self government, it would be na- 
tural to suppose that political power should ab- 
stain from all interference with the affairs of so- 
ciety, except so far as to exercise a salutary pa- 
rental power of protecting the weak against the 
strong, and restraining and coercing the vicious, 
the refractory and the violent, at the same ti.ne 
allowing all to pursue their own happiness in tieir 
own way, strictly regarding the rights of their 
neighbours. Whatever political measure shall 
detract either from the profits or the respetavili- 
ty of any avocation in society, must necessarily 
do it an injury, nor is it less true that whenever 
government shall lend its fostering aid to any 
particular branch of industry, it will thereby 
give it an impulse which may force it ahead ot 
others, not so favoured. For many centuries 
preceding the revolution in France, the royal 
favour and patronage were exclusively bestowed 
upon the church and the army ; and by amalga- 
mating these twointerests with the hereditary no- 
bility of the country, it was not surprising that 
all honour as well 1s emolument attached exclu- 
sively to them. ‘The consequence was that agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures being view- 
ed and treated merely as subservient and auxilia- 
ry to the promotion ani aggrandisement of these 
other leading interests, became disreputable and 
unprofitable, and were pursued exclusively by 
those only, who in the fashionable slang of the 
times were termed the ignod/e, the vulgar, the 
rabble, &c. The history of other governments in 
Europe, which like France, have had a feudal 
origin, would furnish instances equally apposite 
to our purpose, which is to shew the all-pervad- 
ing influence of political power in directing the 
destinies of man inthis world. Nor is it impor- 
tant, as toresults, whether such power is exercis- 
ed under the title of a republic, or of an aristo- 





‘not by the unwarranted inferences of a loose 
‘construction of general phrases. Give to all|pe the same, if the causes are of the same nature, 
‘“‘ anequal participation in the blessings ef a free|jt matters not as to results whether the grea‘ 


cracy, orofa monarchy. The effects willalways 
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jabouring interest is ground to dust by the opera- 
tion of a tythe to churchmen, under the specious 
and imposing pretext of supporting the hallowed 
institutions of Religion, or whether it be done 
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by the operation of chartered privileges, in the; was as under: 


more dangerous (because less intelligible and 
more insidious) form of protecting duties for the 
support of manufactures, and charters to banking 
institutions. He must indeed be a short-sighted 
politician, and unacquainted with the plainest 
and most obvious principles of political economy, 
who does not perceive that all such monopolies 
derive their support from the class of productive 
labour. Equivalents, it is true, are promised :— 

It is said that labour shall find in those chartered 

bodies, a surer and more convenient market for 

its productions ; but with these false pretenses in 

their mouths, the politicians of Great Britain 

have gone on for more that a century in the prac- 

tice of a system whose monstrous effects begin 

now to develope themselves in the bankruptcy 

and ruin of nearly a moiety of their labouring po- 
ulation. 

Whilst then, gentlemen, as a society, we keep 
steadily in view the important subject of agricultu- 
ral improvement, by communicating the results of 
experiments and of practice by a mutual inter- 
change of opinions, let usequally guard and protect 
the rights of agriculture, by joining with our bre- 
thren throughout the United States, whenever the 
occasion shall call for it, ina mild but firm and 
manly tone of remonstrance against every branch 
of our government policy, which shall be found 
to operate injuriously to agriculture, and of course 
ought to be considered as partial, unjust and op- 
pressive. 

——=—D ae 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

An account of the growth,and processes of Mealing, 
Malting, and Brewing of the Northern Naked 
Barley *—isy R. Flower, Esa. 

Marden, near Hertford, April 1, 1810. 

GENTLEMEN, 

When I had the honour of being present at 
a meeting of your Society in February 1809, 
amongst the many subjects then discussed, were 
the qualities and merits of the Northern naked 
Barley. 

As no accurate statement was brought before 
you of any experiment by which its value could 
be ascertained, I beg leave to recommend to you: 
attention the following account of the growth and 
processes of Mealing, Malting, and Brewing of 
the Northern naked Barley. 

On the 12th of May, 1809, I sowed five acres 
of it aftera mixed crop of turnips and cabbages, 
which were fed off by sheep in the latter end of 
April and the first weekin May. Thiscrop being 
very abundant, kept the sheep longer onthe ground, 
which was on this account in some degree better 
manured than any other land. 

Although this barley was so late sown, it was 
ready to cut a week sooner than my English 
barley, and came to maturity a month sooner, 
which is doubtless an advantage to the husband 
man, as the crop of barley on the latest-fed tur 
nip land often suffers. 

Of the produce I can only speak comparative 
ly, as it was not large ; a long drought in the 
summer burnt our light-land crops, and this suf- 
fered with the rest. I had two quarterst ot 
English barley per acre; of the naked four quar 
ters, one bushel.t It came upewell, and had a 
luxuriant appearance during the dry season. 

I sent a bushel of each sort of barley to a 





* From the Letters and Papers of the Bath So- 
Ciety, vol. xii. ft.169, Bath, 1810. 
16 Bushels. 
33 Bushe/s. 


,Foreign—Flour 2 


lof its manufacture. 





neighbouring mill, requesting each might be 
ground and dressed into one sortof flour; the 
bran only being taken out; and an accurate ac- 
count of the weight of each sent to me, which 


Pecks. lbs. 
8 


lbs, 
36 
gor 
17 


Total 53 when returned from 
the mill. 


Bran 1 3 





Pecks. lbs. 
English—Flour 1 10 
gor 
6 20 


Total 44 when returned from 

the mill, 
Each bushel of barley lost 4 lbs. in the process 
It will be observed that the 
foreign barley made 12 lbs. more of flour, per 
bushel, than the English, which is within 2 lbs. 
of seven pecks per quarter, (of 8 bushels) ; and at 
the computed value of 2s. 6d. (55 cents) per 
peck, or $2 20 cts. per bushe!, amounts to 17s. 6d. 
or $3 89 cts. worthof flour more per quarter (of 
8 bushels) than was obtained from English bar- 
ley of the last year’s growth. 

In the course of the winter I malted six quar- 
ters; it worked but indifferently on the floors, 
having many hard corn amongst it; but this I 
consider as the defect of almost all the barley of 
the year 1809. Its swell in the cistern was much 
greater than English barley; being, from six quar- 
ters, equal to our usual steeping of twenty quar 
ters. I had also a large increase in the mak- 
ing, having nearly two bushels in six quarters, 
which is much more than it is usual to obtain 
from the best barley on our plan of making malt. 

On brewing this malt, I had the satisfaction to 
tind the wort tasted much richer thanthat brewed 
from my English malt. My instrument (Rich- 
ardson’s Saccharometer) confirmed my observa 
tion, having extracted 12 lbs. more of saccharine 
matter, per quarter, than from the English malt. 

The result of these different experiments ap- 
pears to be in favour of the Northern naked Bar- 
ley as follows: 

g 


lbs. 


24 


Bran 1 


Nearly seven pecks of flour, d, 
per quarter, more than ob- 
tained from English bar- 
ley, at 2s. 6d. or about 55 
cents per peck, 

Or in its malted state, 12 lbs. 
more of saccharine matter, 
per quarter, extracted than 
trom English malt, at 1s.6d, 
or about 33 centsperlb., 18 0 4 00 
From this account it may be fairly presumed, 

that the northern naked Barley is worth from 17s, 

or $3 78 cts. to 18s or $4, more, per quarter, than 
the English, for the purposes of mealing, malt- 
ing, and brewing. 
I remain your obedient servant, 
RICHARD FLOWER. 
REMARKS. 

Mr. Vancover confirms the fact of naked bar- 
‘ey ripening well, but adds that the grains must 
not be ground, but only cracked.§ 

A naked barley was introduced into Philadel 
hia a few years since, which yielded well, but 
ipon the supposition that it would not malt, it 
as been but little cultivated of late. The fore- 
soing accurate statement, however, not only 

lly proves the incorrectness of the opinion, but 
jemonstrates the superiority of the naked barley 
or the purpose.—Lditor of the Archives, &c. 


8, cts. 


17 89 








t Mr. Flower has since informed the secretary 
that the beer proves excellent. 


TO MAKE CIDER OIL. 

This liquor is a very favourite drink with a 
large portion of our German citizens, and of an 
agreeable flavour, when diluted, to most persons. 
The following receipt has been communicated 
to the Editor, by a person well acquainted with 
the mode of compounding the liquor 

The cider must be well racke' two or three 
times in clear weather. Four gallons of best ap- 
ple-brandy are then to be added to each barrel of 
cider, if the cider be weak, butif it be strong, 
less will suffice. An infusion of Sassafras root, 
made by putting a piece of about the size ot 
a finger, and chipped fine into a pint of water, 
improves the flavour. The barrel is then to be 
rolled. 

In years when apples are abundant, cider even 
of a good quality brings only a small price ; but 
by converting it into cider oil, it may be pre- 
served until the following spring, and will then 
commonly sell well, 


TO DRY PEACHES. 


The following mode of drying peaches is adopt- 
ed by Thomas Belanjee, of Eyg-Harbour, New 
Jersey : 

He has a small house with a stove in it, and 
drawers in the sides of the house, lathed at their 
bottoms. Each drawer will hold nearly half a 
bushel of peaches, which should be ripe, and 
not peeled, but cut intwo and laid on the laths 
with their skins downwards so as to save the 
tuice. On shoving the drawer in they are soon 
dried by the hot air of the stove and laid up.— 
Peaches thus dried are clear from fly-dirt, excel- 
lently flavoured, and command a high price in 
market. Pears thus dried eat like raisins. With 
a paring machine, which may be had for a dol- 
lar or two, apples or pears may be pared, and 
sufficient quantity dried, to keep a family in 
pies, and apple bread and milk, till apples come 
again. With a paring machige,* one person can 
pare for five or six cutters. 





* An ingenious friend of ours, in Boston, firo- 
mised to make us one of these machines, but we 
fear he has forgotten it.—Ed. Am. Farmer. 
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ON MIXING COLOURS FOR PAINTING, 

To make Gum Jbhater. Dissolve gum Arabic 
in clear water to the consistence of sweet oil, 
and if too thick, reduce it by adding more water, 
and shaking it well together. Keep this ina 
phial foruse. The different colours wanted, may 
be produce«| by the following mixtures, or sub- 
stances : 

A deep Scarlet. 
carmine. 

A light Scarlet. The best red lead only. 

A light transparent Crimson. Carmine only. 

A deefi Crimson. Carmine and fine lake. 

A deep Purfile. Prussian blue and carmine. 

A transfiarent Purpfile. Logwood steeped in 
water, and shaded with the above. 

A full Rose Pink. Carmine and white flake. 

An Orange colour. Redleadand gamboge. 

A deefit Brown. Burntamber. 

A light Brown. French berries and light 
ochre. 

A decp Blue. 
with the former. 

A light . Blue. 
Prussian blue. 

A transparent Blue. 
0 a wash. 

A deeft yellow. Dutch pink, or king’s yellow. 

A light or dark yellow. Gamboge alone, ac- 
cording to its thickness, will give every tint, from 


Mix red lead, vermillion, and 


Indigo and Prussian blue—shade 
Verditer, or white flake and 


Prussian blue reduced 





the lightest to the deepest. 
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A light Green. 
A Pea-Green. 
with flake white. 

A lively transparent Green. 
with sap green. 

A def Green. Gamboge mixed with indigo. 

A full Straw Colour. Flake white and king’s 
yellow. 

A transfiarent Black. Indian ink only. 

A full Black. Ivory black only. 

A white for shading. Sap green, Indian ink, 
and indigo very thin. 

4 common White. White flake only. 

To make the colours work frecly, mix them 
with a small quantity of fish gall. Should the 
paper shrink, wash the back of the print with 
alum water, orthin starch. 

Mechanics’ Gazette. 


0) 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


In our last number, we had the pleasure to pre- 
sent to our readers the very interesting Report, 
recently made by acommittee, to the Legislature 
of New York, upon the important proposition to 
establish an Agricultural School in that State. 

The merits of the plan are so clearly unfolded 
by the Committee, in their Report ; that we 
felt no inclination to add a single reflection to it— 
much, and ardently as we wish, to see their views 
approved and successful, 

Ve had received previous, but private intima- 
tions of this noble design, and had placed the fol 
lowing letter on file for publication : we now in- 
sert it, because it furnishes acceptable details, 
and gives us the opportunity to bear our humble 
testimony, to the useful and persevering labours 
of an early and zealous advocate of Agricultu- 
ral, and Internal Improvements. 

Editor Am, Farmer. 


Sap green and verdigris. 
Verdigris or sap green mixed 


Verdigris mixed 


Albany, 26th December, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
The multiplication of Agricultural Societies, 
and the progress of agricultural improvements in 


the United States, offer the highest gratifica-|,. t ye ; : 
y 5 5 jliterature, to become honourable, useful and ascertaining the weight of animals by measure- 


tions to feelings of patriotism. 

This excitement, which now pervades the 
whole country, has given rise at different periods 
tothe most useful suggestions in several States.— 
A national board of Agriculture was first sug- 
gested by the great Washington to Congress in 
1796. And subsequently, pattern farms were re- 
commended by such patriots as Judge Peters and} 
Dr. Mease, of the Philadelphia Agricultural So-! 
ciety. The formation of a State Board of Agri-| 
culture was afterwards urged with great zeal and} 
success in the State of New York, so that we ey | 
at least claim the honour of first instituting a 
Board of Agriculture in America: under 
sanction of a law passed in 1819. But thus far, I 
tear the Board has been of little practical utility, 
and for reasons too delicate perhaps to be unfold- 
edatthe present day. Although attended with 
considerabie expense, it has not fulfilled the pub- 
lic expectation—as it has not created any new 
excitement. On the contrary, several societies 
in this State have been abandoned ; viz., Cayuga, 
Chenango, &c. Its efiorts have only resulted in 
the publication of an annual volume, in precise 
accordance with the old practice of the Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania Societies, under a sys- 
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Sir, I add, that the formation of a Pattern Farm 
in the vicinity of this city, is now agitated by in 
fluential men, with increased zeal ‘This zeal has 
been prompted by the magnanimous offer of the 
Hon. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, to give a farm 
ot 200 acres, near this city, well adapted to the 
object. In pursuance of which onthe 18th inst. Mr. 
Jesse Buel and myself, accompanied by Generals 
Van Kensselaer and Dunbar, left this city to ex- 
amine and locate a suitable situation. None how- 
ever has yet been found to unite so many requi- 
sites as the Cantonment at Green Bush, belong- 
ing tothe United States, containing 250 acres of 
land, on which there are agreat variety of build- 
ings welladapted to the purpose. ‘The soil is va- 
rious, and the surface is diversified with hill and 
dale. There is a command of sufficient water for 
irrigating experiments—it binds on the turnpike 
road leading to Boston, lies high, is healthy, and 
affords a beautiful view of this City and the Hud- 
son River. Several of the buildings may be made 
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You mention in your preface to the publication 
of Mr. Smythies’ letter, that “ we have these 
identical breeds now in our country, in the hands 
of” certain gentlemen of different states, amongst 
them Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, is named, and that 
their offspring would soon be for sale. I pur- 
chased last summer in Kentucky some of the breed 
of Mr. Clay, which I am very partial to, and 
did not intend to offer them for sale, but since 
I read these publications in your paper, I am 
disposed te say that, for a liberal price, I will 
sell, as ] have it in my power in a short time 
to replace them again. It is needless for me to 
say any thing relative to this breed, as any gen- 
tleman disposed to purchase, will make himself 
acquainted with their merits and view the cat- 
tle. I would only refer to the letter of Mr, 
Clay, published in your paper, No, 28 of the 4th 
volume, and the letter of Mr. Pickering, publish- 
ed in No. 23, of the third volume. Of this breed 
I have a very fine cow, five years old next sum- 
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mer, of a good size, a very handsome and deli- 


Rule by which to ascertain the weight of Live- 


permanent, others would answer for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of Agricultural students and|cate head and neck, pretty complete in all the 
for othe: purposes. This noble and magnanimous’ points ; of a beautiful blood redcolour except, the 
offer of Mr. Van Rensselaer, in connexion with’ face, under the breast, belly, &c. which are white. 
his annual donation of Five Hundred Dollars, to, She is a good milker, and is now 4 months in calf, 
the Albany County Agricultural Society, willen by her son Comet, a fine and noble young ani- 
title him to the gratitude and respect of the com-/mal, two years old last July, of the same colour, 
munity, and consign his fair fame to posterity.— &c. of his mother, and nearly five feet or fifteen 
Should his example be followed by men of great! hands high, well proportioned. Comet is a cross 
wealth in other states, the practices of Agricul-,of the Herefordshire and Teeswater ; he was 
ture, throughout our happy country, will soon be/got by Col. Crockett’s celebrated Teeswater 
‘governed by rulesof art, founded upon the truths! Bull, that came out of one of Capt. Smith’s im- 
lof science, and give us a commanding stand ported Heifers, and, it is said, he was got in Eng- 
among the nations of the world. As highly as I) land by a brother to the famous Bull Comet, 
prize the important effects, which will result from|that sold there for 1000 guineas, Mr. Clay, in a 
‘our stupendous canals, ! really believe that if this/letter to me relative to these cattle, states, that 
pattern farm should be well endowed, well organi-| he sold the above cow when a yearling, for $200 
zed, and well administered, by men of compe-|in specie. If application is made in a short 
tent talents and dueiness habits, it would in the time, I will take for Comet and his mother, five 
range of 25 years, be found to produce far more hundred dollars. Any communication to me may 
extensive and more general benefit—considered be directed to Middleburg Post Office, Loudoun 
lin all its bearings ; and especially, by the educa-| county, Virginia. 

‘tion of 400 young men yearly—qualifying them, I saw in the 24th No. of the volume of the 
‘by all the rudiments of substantial and polite: American Farmer now publishing, a table for 





exemplary citizens——but ever keeping most ment, which lead me to make some calculations 
prominently in view, the chief object of the in order to discover the rule, by which the table 
establishment, which should be, toprepare them Was made out ; and I find, that by squaring the girth 
by study and labour to conduct experiments, -that and multiplying by the length, (as directed to be 
test the value of practices which prevail in a busi- taken) the solid feet that the animal is supposed 
ness, thatis to be their future employment. In a, to contain are ascertained ; then multiply that pro- 
word, to make them by education, labour and ex-| duct by 3 Ibs. and 356 thousandths, the weight 
perience good practical and scientific farmers.—| allowed to each foot, and the product will be the 
Thus in the process of a few years our whole!| Weight of the animal—as for example. 

system of agriculture will be advanced by know- Feet. Inches. 











\ledge and harmonize with the truths of science. 6. 4. Girth. 

In subsequent communications the objects and 6. 4 

the Progress of this important institution will be fully 
| explained. 2 1 4 
Respectfully, 38 0 
ELKANAH WATSON, 

Joun S. SkinnER, Esa. 40 1 4 square of the girth. 
—-— eer eos Oe ee ele eee - —~ 5. 3 length. 

kditorial Correspondence. “ ’ /. 2 





~ VALUABLE CATTLE FOR SALE. 











tem which never could produce any general ef- 
fect. ‘Theinstitution must however be consider- 
ed as in a train of experiment ; and although slow 
and heavy in its present operations, it may and no 
doubt will, under a new organization, and in con- 
nexion witha pattern farm, be roused from its 
slumbers, proceed with more animation, and pro- 
duce the important consequences, that were ori- 
ginally expected from it. It is with pleasure, 


race from those very valuable cattle imported in 
1817, from England, by the Hon. H. Clay, of 
ANentucky, as the Herefordshire-reds ; but my 
astonishment abated very much on reading in 
your next number, the reply of Mr. Smythies.— 











Stock from measurement. 210. ”% @ 0 solid feet. 
Fauquikr County, Jan. 13, 1823. 3,356 Ibs. in 1 foot.! 
Sir,—I lately read in your paper, No. 39 of vol. 210/75 
4th, a letter onthe relative merits of the Short 
iduern and Herctordshire Cattle, and was almost - 33560 
induced to believe that the cattle called Here- 6712 
iords, in that letter, were certainly a different 1957 





Ibs. 706,717 or 706}; Ibs. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE LOVE. 
J.S. Skinner, Eso. 
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TO PRESERVE BACON SOUND AND 
SWEET THROUGH ‘THE SUMMER. 

Dear Sir,—Inthe Farmer, volume 3, page 309, 
you published a communication from Mr. J. W. 
Lincoln, of Worcester, recommending, that 
hams, after being smoked should be packed away 
in oats. 1 followed his advice last year, and real- 
ly feel so much indebted to him for the hint, that 
I must thus publickly thank him ; and for the 
benefit of my neighbours ask you to re-publish 
hisletter. Togive you the dest proof of the beau- 
tiful state of preservation secured by this method, 
I send you a ham weighing 11} pounds, you will 
find it perfectly fresh, and full of essence—tree 
from all sort of speck or blemish. Those prac- 
tising this mode of preserving their bacon free 
from skippers or taint of any kind, should recol- 
lect, that the chest or cask, ought to be perfectly 
tight, and raised about six inches from the ground, 
and the oats packed in, quite tight. A ham ot 
this size should be boiled 34 hours at least. 

jJ7” We can seldom undertake to speak from 
experience about recipes, but in this case we can 
vouch for its accuracy, from_reliance both on the 
word and the judgment of both the writers. But 
it must not be expected that the oats will convert 
bad bacon into good ; all that is promised is that 
this will preserve it in statu yuo. 

EpIToOR AMERICAN FARMER. 
= 
REMARKS ON THE WEAVIL. 

If your friend Isaac Sharpless* will stack or 
barrack his grain a small distance from his barn, 
and a put few branches of Jamestown weed, on the 
ground or upon the first round of sheaffs, no weavil 
will approach it. If, however, it should eattacked 
on the threshing floor, or after putting it in the 
granary, cover it with slacked lime, and when 
wanted for use run it through the fan and blow 
out the lime. 

I have, by this precaution, got rid of this pest, 
after many years experience. 

* See American Farmer, vol. 4, No. 37. 
SMUT ON MR. M—— P——’S CLOVER 
SEED. 

I would recommend puting your clover seed on 
your threshing floor, and run your horses on it a 
few hours, then run it through your fan, with a 
coarse riddle. Iam not in favour of sowing on 
snow, asa sudden thaw, after sowing, you lose 
great part of your seed running off in the gutters. 
In March, when the ground is frozen in the 
morning, sow as long as the ground will beara 
man; in the middle of the day the soi: is soft 
and every seed beds where it falls—you will 
find your grass more uniform than any other mode 
of sowing. 

Bucks County, 1st Jan. 1823, 

Mr. J. S. SKINNER. 


MILLET. 

Plough your ground early in April, and har- 
row it fine, let it lay until Ist June. If weeds 
appear, harrow again, then plough and wait for 
rain—as soon as a good rain comes harrow your 
ground directly very fine, and sow your seed and 
roll ittwice. I have never failed raising as much 
as I could dry on the ground, If you sow when 
the ground is dry, one half of your seed perishes, 
as only such as are in damp soil vegetates. I 
sow 24 quarts or 3 pecks to an acre. 

Sir, 
_ I send the above without paying postage as I am 
informed you are Post Master. I have been a 
farmer thirty years, and ind farming like the 
law, some new case occurs every year. My 


neighbour takes your paper, and requested me 
to answer those inquiries, which, if you think 
worth publishing, they are at all times at your 
service, 

White Hall, Bucks County. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 


—_——D 0a 


SWEET BUTTER. 

The component parts of milk are oil, curd and 
whey. The oily parts constitute the cream, ard 
the curd makes the cheese. The oily parts, be- 
ing specifically lighter than the other parts of 
the substance, ascend to the surface in the form 
of cream. 

In winter, four of five days, according to the 
common practice, are necessary to produce all 
the cream of a pan of milk. Such cream from 
this tedious process not untrequently acquires a 
bittér taste, which is communicated to the butter. 
And the churning ef butter from such cream is 
moreover an operation of four or five hours, and 
sometimes longer, unless hot water be poured into 
the cream, which invariably injures the butter 
by rendering it white and insipid. 

To shorten the time and to diminish the labour 
of making butter, and at the same time to im- 
prove its quality, there has been recently estab- 
lished in the Dairy-House of Mr. Ro. Sinith’s 
Farm, called Orange, an apparatus upon the 
simplest principles imaginable. During the cold- 
est weather in winter, in the course of less than 
twenty-four hours after the milk has been taken 
press the cows, sweet cream is produced, greater 
in quantity and richer in quality, than can be 
‘obtained in the ordinary management in five 
idays. So rich, indeed, is the cream, that it is 
churned with as much facility as is the rich cream 
of the Alderney cows, in the summer season.— 
‘The operation of churning never exceeds twenty 
five minutes. The butter from such cream has 
never failed to be of a tne flavour and of a fine 
colour ; and in the nature of things it never can 
fail to be so, unless the dairy woman should be 
utterly ignorant of the artof making sweet but- 
ter. The process is not a new invention. Ac- 
cording to the principles of the system pursued 
at Orange, is made the sweet butter which, in 
England, is the most admired. ‘The part of the 
course of proceeding, not in commor. use is this:— 
‘Lhe pans, with the milk just taken trom the cows, 
remain until a thin skin of cream is produced. 
They are then placed in hot water, and in about 
30 minutes thereafter, all the cream, contained in 
the milk, is formed on the surtace ‘Lhe cream 
thus obtained is managed as other rich cream 
is in all well conducted dairies. 

The principal merit of the apparatus* at Orange 
is the great facility of heating the water, the 
convenient fixture of the vessels containing the 
same, and the complete exclusion of every parti- 
cle of the smoke of the fire. 

The skimmed milk, consisting of curd and 
whey, without any of the buttery parts, has a 
peculiar sweetness, is extremely pleasant to the 
taste, and is deemed a very wholesome beverage. 

With this apparatus butter can be made in 
summer as in winter. 

Dairy farmers, disposed to adopt this system, 
may procure the apparatus from Mr. William 
Bear, Pratt street, Baltimore, and may, every 
Wednesday and Saturday, see the sweet and 
beautiful butter, made in this way, at Mr. Under- 
wood’s Stall, No. 42, West side of the Marsh 


Market. 
A FRIEND TO FARMERS. 











* A descrifition of this would be thankfully re 
ceived from the owner of ‘hat interesting estab- 
lishment.—LEp. Am. FARMER. 
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PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE STATE. 

A report of the Tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from the Pig Point Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quarter commencing on the seventh 
day of October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
two, and ending on the sixth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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Domes- —— Rein- 
tic this spect- | Total. 
growth. shaken. ed. 
Number in- 
spected. as " 
Number de- . 
livered. 212 212 




















GASSAWAY PINDELL, Insp. 
Pig Point Warehouse. 
True copy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, T. W. S. Md. 





Anne Arundel County, 6th Jan. 1823. 
_A report of the Tobacco inspected at, and de- 
livered from Herring Creek, Tracy Landing 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
sixth day of October, eighteen hundred andtwen- 
ty-two, and ending sixth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three. 
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: Growth | : 
— not of Rein- Tot: 
j 1C ' this spect- otal. 
nae — state. d 
Number in- 98 —_ 
spected. 
Number de- Ps b 
livered. 130 130 




















JOHN H. TILLARD, Insp. _ 
True cofily from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, T. W. S. Md. 
(a+ () ——— 
ARBOR VITE. 
George Town, 21st Dec. 1822. 
DEAR Sik, 

I send you by the stage, a small packet con! 
taining the seeds of the Chinese Arbor Vite.— 
You have them in Baltimore, I know, but not 
in such quantities, as I saved them last year. I 
can vouch for the quality of the seed, and you 
will have wherewith to give your country friends,* 

Respectfully 1 remain, 
your obedient servant, 
JOHN THRELKELD. 

* To anyof whom, we will, with pleasure, give 

them.—£d. dm. Farmer. 


AMEND WAI WN 
BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1823. 
NAKED BARLEY. a 
Particular attention is due to a short article in 


this number, which gives “ An account of the 
growth and progress of mealing, malting aud 
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brewing of NoRTHERN NAKED DAKLEY"—ex- 
tracted from Dr. Mease’s “ Archives of useful 


Knowledge.” 
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Our attention was first drawn to this grain, by 
a letter from Capt. Henry Hall, of Harford coun- 
ty, accompanied by specimens of the Barley, and 
of its meal and flour—the first he considered ex- 
cellent horse-feed, and of the latter he had made 
good unleavened bread—which gave rise to a 
favourble estimate of its value, that will be more 
than confirmed by the very particular experi- 
ments detailed in the ** Account” now published. 
Our own trials of the naked barley have, howe- 
ver, been but very limited—they have not disclosed 
any differénce in the straw or in the measure of 
the grain ; but as a bushel of this yields more 
pure meal than the common barley does, and as 
a greater quantity of saccharine matter can of 
course be obtained from it when malted, the 
Naked Barley is certainly entitled to the con 
sideration of our farmers; and those who may 
wish to procure some for sowing the ensuing 
spring, will have an opportunity to do so this 
@ «th, when Capt. Hall will send some bushels 
te Baltimore for sale. 


That the nett profits of most objects upon 
which agricultural labour is bestowed, are now 
much less than formerly, is but too true ; but is 
it equally certain that we cannot find new objects 
that. might be more profitably raised? It must 
naturally happen in the fluctuations of supply 
and demand, that articles which have for a 
long time afforded a living profit, will take a 
turn, and for a seriesof years bring the cultivator 
of themin debt. And is not this the melancholy 
prospect of persons, who now persist in the cul- 
ture of low priced tobacco? Would they not 
display better judgment by adapting their prac- 
tices to the change of circumstances ?—but how 
can they dothis, if they never inquire, read and 
investixate ?—or if they will not beceme familiar 
with the various products of the earth, as re- 
spects their nature, value and adaptation to va- 
rious soils and climates? 


It is a curious fact, that the cultivation of cer- 
tain articles is restricted, as if by a prescription 
little less operative than legal enactments, to par- 
ticular districts and counties. Thus we see that 
in our tobacco counties this plant is still raised 
for sale at $2 per hundred, by the owners of rich 
river bottoms and swamp lands, who never raised 
for the market a single hog, dud/ock, fine coach 
horse, er ton of hay, and who never having sown 
a grain of barley, rjc to think that this crop 
has been given by Heaven as «n exclusive boon 
to Gloucester county in Virginia. 


—0 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 87}—Wharf, do. 6 12}—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 SO0tol 32— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 53 to 60 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 574 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 550per clb. 6 to8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts —Ked Clover Seed, $8— 
Orchard Grass do. $3—Herds’ Grass do. $3— 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—-F lax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 54 cts. 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 574—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb—E.ggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 57} to 50 cts 
Chickens, $1 50 per doz.—Straw, $12 50 to 13 
per tovn—Hay, $17. 


Maryann Tosacco—No alteration in prices, 


feeding apron, except the lowest priced ; and du 








HOPE— 
The residence of the subscriber is offered for sale. 
This farm is beautifully situated on St. Mi- 
chels river, near its mouth, and adjoining Col- 
onel Edward Lloyd’s Wye House estate. It pos- 
sesses every advantage to be derived from the 
salt waters, in an abundance of fine fish, crabs, 
oysters, and wild fowl. The shores are firm and 
clean ; it has a never failing stream of strong 
chalybeate water, and hasever been remarkably 
healthy. The land is fertile, with plentiful re- 
sources of manure ; and containing about 700 
acres, 240 of which are well covered with white 
oak and pine Timber. The buildings are sub- 
stantial and commodious, and in the best state 
of repair. For terms of payment, which can 
be made accommodating, apply tc 
ROBT. LLD. TILGHMAN, 
Near Easton, £. 8S. Md. 


Cylinder Straw Cutters. 
EASTMAN S PATENT. 


These machines have now been fully tested and 
found to be efficient and durable. Upon farms 
near this city they have been used, full 14 months, 
to cut straw, hay, corn blades, tops, husks and 
stalks. One of them has been employed at the 
Dairy farm of Robert Smith, Esq. President of 
the Maryland Agricultural Society, tochaff for- 
age of every sort, for one hundred head of cattle ; 
and during the last three months eight hundred 
bushels of corn stalks have been cut with this 
machine per day.* This invention has been 
exhibited to the Maryland, and Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Societies, been tried by their 
committees, and obtained their premiums of 
merit, as the best straw cutter.—See No. 41, Vol. 
3, and Nos. 6and 15, Vol. 4, of thisjournal. 

It has at first view, been objected by many per- 
sons that these machines are too costly ; but all 
acknowledge when they critically examine them, 
that, the price is as low, as they could be sold at 
—for they are cf great power, and most substan- 
tially built. I wouldnot intentionally make them 
otherwise, and I am well satisfied, by the past, 
that a liberal public will justly appreciate and 
suitably reward the manufacturer of good, sub- 
stant.al machines. Every part that experierce 
has shown to be weak, has been so altered as to 
become perfectly strong ; and long continued tri- 
als, seem now to prove that, in every part, they 
have been framedto endure the severest usage.— 
‘Lhe great advantages that arise from chaffing 
long forage, make the possession of a substantial 
and powerful machine, a most desirable object 
to every enterprising Farmer ; and I believe that 
every one who needs, and can afford to purchase 

e of my cylinder straw cutters, will never have 

casion to regret the expenditure. 

I make them of different sizes and consequent- 
» at various prices—the smallest at $45 to $50; 
he next size at $60, these are easily worked by 

man—and the largest at $100, tobe worked by 

horse, this will cut from 4 to5 tons per day, and 
he others from 70 to 100 bushels per hour.— 
They are all furnished with a revolving, leather 














plicate sets of kmives are furnished when re 
quired at 5 to $6 perpair. When the machines 
are to be taken to places very distant from th 
manufactory, duplicate sets of knives should al- 
ways be taken with them. Printed instructions 
for putting the machines up, and keeping them 
in order, are sent with the machines. 
And the maker will ever, take pleasure in ex 








* This great quantity is reduced in bulk by 


—_—_——_—_——- See 
hibiting, and working these machines, at his 
manufactory on Market-street, the sixth house 
west of Eutaw-street. for the satisfaction of any 
farmer, who may wish to purchase or to see 
thei. All letters directed to him, if post paid 
will be promptly attendedto. 
JONATHAN EASTMAN. 
—_—_—-— SS en - g 

Valuable Property for sale. 

I will offer at public sale, on Friday, the 14th 
of March next, at Bowling’s Tavern, in Upper 
Marlborough, between 30 and 40 valuable SER- 
VANTS, consisting of young men, women and 
children, among them some excellent house ser. 
vants. They will be sold only to persons resid- 
ing in this state or the District of Columbia, and 
who purchase with a bona fide intention of keep- 
ing them for their own use—from strangers | 
shail require satisfactory assurance, that they 
will be treated with kindness and humanity. 


; At the same time, I shall offer for sale about 
six hundred acres of Land, being part of the 
Estate on which I reside—175 acres of good 
‘Woodland, will form a part of the quantity sold, 
jand the whole will make avery desirable farm 
or plantation. 


| The terms for both the real and personal pro- 


} 


‘perty above mentioned, will be made known on 
‘on the day of sale, and in the mean time I shal! 
be glad to shew the land to any one who may 


desire to purchase it. 














RD. W. WEST. 


Woodyard, Prince Georges’ 
County, Md. Jan. 15th, 1825. 
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eliderney Bull For Sale. 

He is 2 years old, from an imported Cow of un- 
usually good form, mouse colored, price $100 ; 
the owner having two bulls, wishes to sell one. 
Enquire of the Editor of the American Farmer 








Red Clover Seed, &e. 

Red Clover, §8—Timothy, $5—Orchard Grass, 
§5—and Herds’ Grass, $35—all of excellent quali- 
ty, receive: and for sale by the subscriber. 

ELY BALDERSTON, 
No. 61, Smith’s Wharf. 
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AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
7> Complete sets of the first, second and third 

vols. ot the **‘ AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 

rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 

sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 

in Sheets -— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pii- 

ladelphia. 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

RICHARD COTTOM, Fetersburg. 

E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, N.C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journeys 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part ot the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, te 
J. 5. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
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Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN §,SKINNEK Edi 
tor. by JOSEPH ROBINSON, atthe North West corner of Merket 
and Belvidere streets, Bai.i.nore 5 where every description of took 
and Job Printing is executed with neatness and despateh—Orders 
from a distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directiuns 
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steaming about two thirds. 





promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robmson, Baltimore, 
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No. 47.—VoL. 4. 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN KK, 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘egetables and Herbs. 


925. HORSE-RADISH.—Like every other 

lant, this bears seed ; but it is best propagated 
by cutting bits of roots into lereths of two inches 
and putting them, spring or f «il, into the ground 
about a foot deep, with a setting stick. They 
will find their way up the first year ; and the se- 
cond they will be fine large roots, if the ground 
be trenched deeply and made pretty good. Half 
a square perch of ground, planted at a foot apart 
every way, will, if kept clear of weeds, pro- 
duce enough fora family that eats roast-beef every 
day of their lives. You must take care that the 
Horse-radish roots do not spread, and that bits of 
them be not flung about the ground ; for, when 
once in, no ¢il/age will get them out. They must 
be, like the Dock and Dandelion roots, absolute- 
ly burnt by fire, or by a sun that will reduce 
them toa state of a dry stick ; or must be taken 
up and carried away ftom the spot. Though a 
very valuable and wholesome article of diet, it 
is a most frernicious weed, 

296. HYSSOP isa sort of shrub, the flower- 
spikes of which are used, fresh or dried, for 
medicinal purposes. It is propagated from seed, 
or from offsets. A very little of itis enough for 
any garden. 

227. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—This 
plant bears at the root, like a potato, which to 
the great degradation of many of the human 
race, is every where well known. But, this Ar- 
tichoke, which is also dug up and cooked like a po- 
tato, has, at any rate, the merit of giving no 
trouble either in the propagation or the cultiva- 
tion. A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even 
of its roots, flung about a piece of ground of any 
sort, will keep bearing forever, in spite of grass 
and of weeds; the difficulty being, not to get it 
to grow, but to get the ground free from it, when 
once it has taken to growing. It is a very poor, 
insipid vegetable ; but, if you wish to have it, now 
and then, the best way isto keep it out ofthe gar- 
den; and to dig up the corner of some /e/d, and 














throw some seed or some roots into it. 


228. LAVENDER. A beautiful little well- 
known shrub of uses equally well known. Hun- 
dreds of acres are cultivated in England for the 
flowers to be used in distillation. It may be pro- 
pagated from seed ; but is easiest propagated from 
slips, taken off in the spring, and planted in good 
moist ground in the shade. When planted out it 
should be in rows three feet apart and two feet 
apart inthe rows. If the flowers be to be preser- 
ved, the flower-stalks should be cut off before 
the blossoms begin to fade at all. 

229. LEEK. There are two sorts: the narrow- 
leaved, and the flag-leek, the latter of which is 
by much the best—Some people like leeks better 
than onions; and they are better in soup —Sow 
in the fall, or, as early in the spring as you can.— 
About four yards square is enough. Put the rows 
eight inches asutder, and thin the plants to three 
inches apart in the row.—Hoe deeply and fre- 
quently between the plants till the middle of July 
and then take the plants up, cut their roots off te 
an inch long, and cut off the leaves also a good 
way down. Make trenches, like those for Celery 
(which see), oniy not more than Au/f ae deep, and 
half as wide apart. Manure the trenches with 
rotten dung, or other rich manure. Put in the 
plants as you do the Celery plants, and at about 
five inches asunder. As the Leeks grow, earth 
them upft by degrees like celery ; and at last, you 
will have leeks 18 inches long undir g nd, and 
as thick as your wrist. One of these is worth a 
dozen of poor little hard things. If you have a 
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row across one of the Plats it will be plenty, per- 


haps. Such row will cortain about a Aundred and} 


sixty. Onethird may be used, perhaps, before 
the winter sets in; another third is taken up and 
put by for the winter, in precisely the same way 
that Celery is; the other third, covered. in the 
same way that Celery is, will be ready for spring) 
use.—See Celery —--Three leeks planted out for| 
seed, will ripen their seed in August, and will 
give you seed enough for the neat year, and some 
to give to five or six neighbours. 

230. LETTUCE.—This great article of the 
garden is milky, refreshing, and pleasanter to a 
majority of tastes than any other plant, the Aspa- 
ragus hardly excepted. So necessary is it as the 
principal ingredient of a good sulad, that it is 
both in France and England called “salad” by 
great numbers of people. It is good in stews : good 
belied with green-feas ; and, even as a dish boiled 
as cabbage is, it is an excellent vegetable. Yet, 
I never saw a really fine Lettuce in America. The 
obstacles are, the complete impossibility of pre- 
serving plants of the fime sorts iu the natural 
ground during the winter ; and the great heat, 
which will not suffer those sorts te loave, if they 
be sowed in the natural ground in the spring.— 
The Aard sorts are the green cabbage-lettuce (or 
hardy green), and the drown cabbage. These are 
fat plants. Their outside leaves spread forth 
upon the ground, and they curl into a sort of 
loaf inthe centre. The plants of these may be 
preserved through the winter in the natural ground 
in the manner directed for Andive flants (which 
see under Lndive) and may be sowed at the 
same time for that purpose. But these are very 
poor things. They have, though bleached at 
the heart, a slimy fee: in the mouth ; and are 
not crisp and refreshing. There are, I believe, 
twenty sorts, two of which only it will be enough 
to mention, green-coss and whife-coss, the former 
of which is of a darker green than the latter, is 
rather hardier and not quite so good. These 
when true to their kind and in a proper situation, 
rise up, and fold in their leaves to a solid loaf, 
like a sugar loaf cabbage, and, in rich land, with 
good management they will become nearly as 
large. When you cut one of these trom the stem, 
and pull off its outside leaves, you have a large 
lump of white, enough for a salad forten people, 
unless they be French, and, then you must have 
a lettuce to every person. Every body knows 
how to sow lettuce-seed along a drill, in the 
spring, to let the plants stand as thick as grass, 
and to cut it along with a knife, and gather it 
up by handfuls. But, this is not /ettuce. It is 
herbage, and really fit only for pigs and cows. 
It is a raw, green, Dandelion, and is not quite 
so yood.—The plants of these fine sorts may, in 
deed be kept through the winter in the same 
manner, and with the same care, as Cauliflower 
plants (which see in Paragraph 209) ; but, if this 
be not done, you must raise them in the spring in 
precisely the same way as the very earliest cab- 
bage-plants, forwhich see Paragraphs from 77 
to 94.—Put the plants out into the natural ground, 
about a fortnight before the general Cornplanting 
time. Do not put them ina place ful to the sun. 
but in the east border, or in the west border. 
Make the ground rich, right strong, Sreak it well, 
and, in transplanting, keep as much earth as you 
can about the roots, and give a little water; and 
transplant in the evening —These plants will doave 
about the time of the early cabbages, and some 
of them will not go off to seed for six weeks af- 
ter they are loaved. So that, about two square 
feet of a hot-bed will give you a great quantity of 
real lettuces.—Let one plant (a very fine one) 
stand for seed ; and it will give you plenty ot seed; 
for a year or two.—Whenever you transplant 
Lettuces, give them a little water, and, if it be a 


small bed, shade them a iittle. If you sow in the 
natural ground in the spring, be sure to transplant 


linto theshady borders.—And be sure always to 


make the ground rich for these fine Lettuces. 

231. MANGEL-WURZEL.—This may be 
called Catile-beet. Some persons plant it in gar- 
dens. It is a coarse Beet, and is cultivated and 
preserved as the Beet is. 

232. MARJORAM.—One sort is annual and 
one fierennial. The former is called summer and 
the latter winter. The first sown as early as pos- 
sible in the spring ; and, the latter propagated by 
offsets ; that is, by parting the roots, ‘The plants 
may stand pretty close. As tise winter sort can- 
not be got at in winter, some of both ought to be 
preserved by drying. Cut it just before it comes 
out into bloom, hang it up in little busches to dry, 
first, for a day, in the sun; then in the shade; 
and, when quite dry, put it in paper bags, tied up 
and the bags hung up in a dry place. 

33. MARIGOLD,—An annua plant. Sow 
the seed, spring or fall ; when the bloom is at 
full, gather the flowers; pull the leaves of the 
flower out of their sockets; lay them on paper te 
dry, inthe shade. When dry put them into pa- 
per bags. They are excellent in broths and soups 
and stews. ‘Two square yards planted with Ma- 
rigolds will be sufficient. It is the single Mari- 
gold that ought to be cultivated for culinary pur- 
poses. The doudle one is an ornamenéal flower, 
and a very mean one indeed. 

234. MELON.—There are, all the world 
knows, two distinct tribes: the Musk, and the 
Water. Of the former the sorts are endless, and, 
indeed, of the latter also. Some of both tribes 
are globular and others oblong ; and, in both 
tribes there are different colours, as well with re- 
gard to flesh as to rind.—In this fine country, 
where they all come to perfection in the natural 
ground, no distinction is made as to earliness, or 
lateness in sorts; and, in other respects, some 
like one sort best, and some another. Amongst 
the Musk melons the Citron is, according to my 
taste, the finest by far; and the finest Water 
melons that I have ever tasted were raised from 
seed that came out of melons grown in Georgia 
—Astothe manner of propagating, cultivating, 
and sowing the seed of melons, see Cucuméer, 
and only observe, that all that is there said ap- 
pliesto melons as well astocucumbers. To have 
melons a month earlier than the natural ground 
sowings will produce them is an object of much 
greater importance than to have cucumbers so 
much earlier; and, to accomplish that object, 
you have only to use the same means, in every re- 
spect, that I have described for the getting earlv 
aciuubers The oil should be rich for melons 
but it ought not to be freshly dunged ; for that is 
apt to rot the plants, especially ina wet year. 
They like a light and rather sandy soil, and, any 
where near the sea, wood ashes, or sopers’ ashes, 
is probably, the best manure, and especially in 
dry-bottomed land ; for ashes uttract and retain 
the moisture of the atmosphere. It is a great 
mistake to suppose, that ashes are of a burning 
quality. They always produce the most and best 
elect in dry bottomed land.—Meions should be 
cultivated well. You should have but one flan; 
ina hill; and should till the ground between the 
vlants, while they are growing, until it be cover- 
ed by the vines. If the plants stand too close, the 
vines will be weak, and fruit small, thick-rinded, 
and poor as to flavour. 

235. MINT.—Lhere «re two sorts: one is of 
a darker green than tue other: the former is 
called fefiper-mint, and is generally used for dis- 
tilling to make mint water; the latter which is 
calied sfear-mint,is used tor the table, in many 
wayse Ihe French snip a uttle into cheir salads ; 
we boila bunch amongst green peas, to which it 
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gives a pleasant flavour; chopped up small, and 
put, along with sugar, into vinegar, we usc it as 
sauce for roasted /amé ; and a very pleasant sauce 
it is—Mint may be propagated from seed ; but a 
few bits of its roots will spread into a bed in a 
year.—To have it in winter, preserve it precise- 

ike Majoram (which see), and, instead of chofr- 
fing it for sauce, crumble it between your fingers. 

236. MUSTARD.—There is a white seeded 
sort and a brown seeded. ‘The white mustard is used 
in salads along withthe Cress, or Pefiper Grass, 
and is sown and cultivated in the same way (See 
Cress.) The d/ack isthat which table mustard 
is made of.—IJt is sown in rows, two feet apart, 
early in the spring’ The plants ought to be thin- 
ned to four or five inchesapart. Good tillage be- 
tween the rows. The seed will be ripe in July, 
and then the stalks should be cut off, and, when 
quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put by for 
use.—Why should any man that has a garden 
éuy mustard? Why should he want the English 
to send him out, in a bottle, and sell him fora 
quarter of a dollar, less and worse mustard than 
he can raise in his garden for a penny? ‘The 
English mustard is, in general, athing Faédricated, 
and is as false as the glazed and fasted goods, 
sent out by the fraudulent fabricators of Manches- 
ter. It is a eomposition of baked bones reduced 
to powder, some wheat flour, some colouring, 
and a drug of some sort that gives the pungent 
taste. Whoever uses that mustard freely will 
find a burning in his inside long after he has swal- 
lowed the mustard. Why should any man, who 
has a garden, duy this poisonous stuff ? The mus- 
tard-seed ground in a little mustard mill is what 
he ought to use. He will have bran and all; and 
his mustard will not look yellow like the English 
composition ; but we do not object to Rye bread 
on account of its colour! Ten pounds of seed 
will grow upon a perch of ground ; and ten pounds 
ef mustard is more than any man can want in a 
year. The plants donot occupy theground more 
than fourteen weeks, and may be followed by ano- 
ther crop of any plant, and even of mustard if 
you like. This, therefore, is a very useful plant, 
and ought to be cultivated by every farmer, and 
every man who hus a garden. 

237. NASTURTIUM—An annual plant, with 
a half-red half-yellow flower, which has an offen- 
sive sme}l ; but, it bears a seed enveloped in a 
fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as athing to pickle —The 
seeds should be sown in the fall, or very early in 
the Spring. The plants should have pretty long 
bushy sticks put to them ; and four or five of them 
will bear a great quantity of pods—They will 
grow in almost any ground; but, the better the 

nd the fewer of them are necessary. 

238, ONION.—This is one of the main vege- 
tables. Its uses are many and they are all well 
known. The modes of cultivation for acrop are 
various. Zzreel shall mention, and by eithera 
peo may be raised.—Sow in the fall (See 

aragraph 159,) or early inthe Spring. Let the 
round be rich but not from fresh dung. Make 

e ground very fine ; make the rows a foot a part 
and scatter the seed thinly along a drill twoinches 
deep. Then fill in the drills ; and then press the 
earth down ~ om the seed by treading the ground 
all over. Then give the ground a very alight 
smoothing over with a rake.—When the plants 

tto be three inches high, thin them to four 
inches, or to eight inches if you wish to have very 
large onions. Keep the ground clear of weeds by 
hoeing ; but do, not Aoe deep, nor raise earth about 
the plants ; for these make them runto neck and 
not to 6u/k.—When the tips of the leaves begin 
to be brown, bend down the necks, so that the 
leaves lie flat with the ground When the leaves 
are nearly dead, pull up the onions, and lay them 


—— 


to dry, in erder tobe put away for winter use.— 
Some persons, instead of sowing the onions a// 
along the drill, drop four or five seeds at every 
six or seven inches distance ; and leave the onions 
to grow thus, in clumps ; and this is not a bad 
way ; for, they will sgueeze eachother out. They 
will not be /arge ; but, they will be ripe eardier, 
and will not run toneck.—The third mode of cul- 
tivation is as follows: sow the onions any time 
between April and the middle of June, in drills 
siz inches apart, and putthe seed very thick along 
the drills. Let all the plants stand, and they will 
get to be about as big round asthe top of your 
little finger. Thenthe leaves will get yellow, and, 
when that isthe case, pull up the onions and lay 
them on a board, till the sun have withered up the 
leaves. Then take these diminutive onions, put 
them in a bag, and hangthem up ina dry place 
tillspring. As soon as the frost is gone, and the 
ground dry, plant out these onions in good and 
fine ground, in rows a foot apart. Make, not drilis, 
but little marks along the ground ; and put the 
onions at six or eight inches apart. Do not cover 
them with the earth ; but just frcse them down 
ufion the mark with your thumb and forefinger. 
The ground ought tobe trodden and slightly raked 
again before you make the marks, for no earth 
should rise uf about the plants.—Proceed after 
this as with sown onions; only observe, that, 
ifany should be running uf to seed, you must 
twist down the neck as soon aS you perceive it. 
But, observe this : the ehorter the time that these 
onions have been in the ground the year before, 
the less likely will they be to run to sced.—Pre- 
serving onions is an easy matter Frost never 
hurts them, unless you move them during the time 
that they are frozen. Any dry, airy place will 
tneretore do. ‘hey should not be kept in a warm 
place ; for they will eat and grow. ‘The neatest 
way istotie them up in ropes ; that is to say, to 
tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with 
matting (See Endive).—For seed, pick out the 
finest onions, and plant them out in rich land, in 
the spring —To grow this seed upon a large scal« 
plough the land into four feet ridges, lay plenty ot 
dung along thé furrows, plough the ground back 
over the dung, flatten the top of the ridge a little, 
and put along, on the top of a ridge two rows of 
onions, the rows seven inches apart, and the onions 
seven inches apart intherows. When the weeds 
come, hoe the ¢tofs of the ridges with a sinal! Aoe, 
and plough first trom and then to the ridges, two 
or three times at the distance of two orthree weeks, 
asin the case of Ruta Baga, cultivated in the 
field —When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads and 
collect them in such a way as not to scatter the 
seed. Lay them, on cloths, in the sun, till dry as 
dust ; and then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and 
put it away. The seed will be dead ripe in 
August, and transplanted Ruta Baga, or Early 
York Cabbages, or even Kidney dwarf beans, or, 
perhaps, Buckwheat, may follow upou the same 
ground, the same year—In agarden there always 
ought to be acrop to succeed seed-onions the 
same summer. 

239. PARSLEY.—Known to every human 
being to bear its seed the second year, and, after 
that to die away. It may be sown at any season 
when the frost is out of the ground. The best 
way is to sow it in spring, andin very clean 
ground ; because the seed lies long in the ground, 
and, if the ground be foul, the weeds choak the 
plants at their coming-up.—A bed of six feet long 
and four wide, the seed sown in drills at eight 
inches apart is enough for any family in the 
world.—But, every body Jikes farsiy; and, 
where the winter is so long and so sharp as it isin 
this country, the mainthing is to be able to keep 
narsiey through the winter. It cannot be pre- 
served dry, with success, like Minr, Alarjeram, and 








the rest ofthe pot-herbs. Itis possibleto pres rve 
itgreen because I have done it ; but, it loses its 
amell and flavour. Therefore to have Parsley jn 
winter you must keep it alive. If you have q 
Green-house (or you may do it even in any of the 
window seats of a house) half a dozen flower-pots 
planted with stout plants in September, and taken 
into the house in November, will be sufficient. A, 
soon as winter breaks up, put them out in the 
natural ground; and thus you have plenty of 
Parsley all the year round. However, Parsley 
may be preserved inthe natural ground. Yoy 
have only to put straw, or leaves of trees, or long 
litter, six inches thick onthe bed, and to lay on 
something to prevent the covering from being 
blown off, (See Endive.) This will preserve its 
leaves from being destroyed ; and when, you go 
to get it, you must lift up the covering, of a part 
of the bed, and put it down again. 

240. PARSNIP.—As to the season of sowing 
sort of land, preparation of ground, distances. 
and cultivation and tillage, precisely the same as 
the Carrot, which see, Paragraph 208. But, as 
to preservation during winter, and for sfring use, 
the Parsnip stands all frost without injury, and 
even with benefit. So that, all you want is te 
put up for winter as many as you want during the 
hard frost, and these you may put upin the same 
manner as directed tor Carrots and Beets.—The 
greens of Parsnips are as geod for cow feed as 
those of Carrots ; but, if the Parsnips be to stand 
out in the ground all the winter, the greens should 
not p¢ cut off in the fall. 

241. PEA.—This is one of those vegetables 
which all men most like. Its culture is universal 
where people have the means of growing it. 
Ihe sorts of peas are very numerous; and I will 
mention a few of them presently. —The soii should 
»e good, and fresh dung is good manure for them, 
Ashes and compost, very good; but peas, like 
Indian Corn, will bear to be actually sown upon 
dung. Never were finer peas grown than there 
are grown in the United States; and, as we shail 
presently see, they may be had, in the open 
ground, in Long Island, from first of June till the 
sharp: frosts set in—The sorts are numerous, one 
class is of a smai/ size and the other Jarge. The 
latter grow ¢adler, and are longer in coming to 
perfection, than the former. The earliest of all 
is the little white pea, called, in Long Island, the 
May-Pea, andin England, the early frame-pea. 
Then come the early Charleton, the Hotspur, the 
Blue Pea, the Dwarf, and Tall Marrowfats; 
and several others, especially the Knight Pea, 
the seed of which is rough, aneven shaped and 
shrivelled, and the plant of which grows very tall. 
—All the sorts may be grown in America, without 
sticks, and even better than with. Ihave, this 
year (1819) the finest peas I ever saw, and the 
crop the most abundant. And this is the manner, 
in which I have sown and cultivated them. 1 
ploughed the ground into ridges, the tops o 
which (for the dwarf sorts) were four feet apart, 
I then put a good parcel of yard-dung into the 
furrows ; and ploughed the earth back upon the 
dung, I then levelled the top of the ridge a little, 
and drew two drills along upon it at six inches 
distant from each other. In these I sowed the 
peas. When the peas were about three inches 
high, I hoed the ground deep and well between 
the rows and on each outside of them. I then 
ploughed the ground from them, and to them 
again, in the same way as in the case of Swedish 
Turnips. Ina week or two afterwards they had 
another ploughing ; and soon after this they fell, 
and /ay down the sides of the ridges. This was 
the way in which I managed all the sorts, only in 
the case of the Knight Pea I put the ridges at six 
feet asunder.—This was, of every sort, the very 
finest crop of peas I ever saw in my life. Whea 
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now sucked, and sown upon level ground, peas 
fall about irregu/ar/y, and, in case of much wet, 
the under peds rot ; but, from the ridges they fall 
regularly, and the wet does not lodge about them. 
You walk up the furrows to gather the peas; and 
aothing can be more beautiful, or more convenient. 
The culture in the garden may be the same, 
except that the work whichisdone with the plough 
in the field, must, in the garden, be done with the 
gnade-—As to seasons, the early pea may be 
sown in the fall. See Paragraph 159. But, in 
this case, care must be taken to guard against 
mice. Sow about fourinches deep, and tread the 
ground well down. When the frost sets in all 
js sate till winter breaks up. “Shese peas will be 
earlier by ten or fifteen days than any that you 
can sow inthe spring.—If you sow in the spring, 
doit as soon as the ground is dry enough to go 
upon. Sow the May Pea, some Charletons, some 
Hotspurs, some Blue Peas, some Marrowfats, 
and some Knight Pea, all at the same time, and 
they will come one after another, so as to give you 

reen peas till nearly August. In June (about 
the middle) sow some early pea again and also 
some marrowfats and Knight Pea; and these will 
give you peas till September. Sow some of each 
sort middle of August, and they will give you 
green peas till the Aardish frosts come.—But, | 
these two last sowings (June and August) ought to| 
be under the South fence, so as to get as much 
coolness as possible. 

242. PENNYROYAL.—A medicinal herb. 
It isperennial. A little patch, a foot square is 
enough. 

243. PEPPER.—See Cafisicum. 

944. PEPPER GRASS.—See Cress. 

245 POTATO. Every body knows how 
to cultivate this plant ; and, as to its preservation 





during winter, if you can ascertain the degree of! 


warmth necessary to keep a 5ady from perishing, 
you know precisely the precautions required to 
preserve a potato. As to sorts they are as nu- 
merous as the ttones of a pavement ina large 
city ; but, there is one sort ea'icr than all others. 
It is a small round, white potato, that has no 
blossom, and the leaf of which is of a pale green, 
very thin, very smooth, and nearly of the shape 
and size of the inside of a lemon cut asunder 
longways This potato, if planted with other 
sorts inthe spring, will be ripe six weexs sooner 
than any other sort. I have had two crofis 
of potatoes ripen on the same ground in the 
same year, in England; the second crop from 
potatoes of the first. Two crops could be raised 
in America with the greatest facility. But, if 
you once get this sort, and wish to keep it, you 
must take care that no other sort grow with it, 
or near it; for, potatoes of this kind mix the 
breed more readily than any thing else, though 
they have no bloom! If some plants of this 
blossomless kind grow with or near the other 
kinds, they will produce plants with a rough leaf, 
some of them will even 6/ow, and they will dose 
their quality of earliness. This is quite enough to 
prove the fallacy of the doctrine of a communi- 
cation of the fariza of the flowers of plants. 

26. LOLATO (Sweet) This plant is 
cultivated in much the same way as the last. 
Heat is what it chietiy wants; and great care 
indeed must be taken to preserve it in winter. 

247. PUMPKIN.—See Cucumber. The cul- 
tivation is tie same, and every body knows the 
different qualities of the different sorts, and how 
to preserve and use them ail. 

248. PURSLANE.—A_ mischievous weed 
that Frenchmen and pigs eat wher they can get 
nothing else. Both use it in salad, that is to 
say, Taw. 

249. RADISH.—A great variety of sorts. 





rarticles of the garden, though I have never seen 


Sown as early as possible in the spring, and a 
little bed every three weeks all summer long. 
The early scarlet is the best. Radishes may be 
raised early in a hot-bed, precisely as cabbage- 
plants are. 

250. RAMPION.—This is the smallest seed 
of which we have any knowledge. Athimble 
full, properly distributed, wauld sow an acre of 
land. It is sown in the spring, in very fine earth. 
Its roots are used in soups and salads. Its leaves 
are also used in salads. A yard square is enough 
for any garden. 

251. RAPE.—This is a field plant for sheep ; 
but it is very good to sow like White Mustard, to 
use as salad, and it is sown and raised in the same 
way. 

252. RHUBARB.—This is one of the capital 


it in America. The Dock is the wild Rhubarb, 
and if you look at, and taste, the root, you will 
see the proof of it. The Rhubarb plant has 
leaves as broad and long as those of the durr 

dock. It comes forth, like the dock, very early 
inthe spring. When its leaves are pretty large, 
you cut them off close to the stem, and, if the 
plant be fine, the stalk of the leaf will be from 
eight inches to a foot long. You peel the outside 
skin from these sta/ks, and then cut the stalks up 
into bits about as big as the first joint of a lady’s 
third finger. You put these into puddings, pies, 
tarts, just as you would green gooseberries and 
green currants, and some people think they are 
betterthan either: at any rate, they are full six 
weeks earlier. Theplant, like the dock, is hardy, 
is raised from seed, trom the roozs, will grow in 
any ground, though best in rich ground ; and the 
same plants will last for an age. It is a very 
valuable plant, and no garden ought to be without 
it. I should think, that a hundred wagon-loads 
of the stalks are yearly soldin London. A bunch 
which you can clasp with your two hands sells 
for a shilling or two in the very early part of the 
season ; and that is nearly half a dollar. This 
circumstance sufficiently speaks its praise. 

253. ROSEMARY isa beautiful little shrub. 
One of them may be enough in a garden. It is 
propagated from s/ifs, taken off in the spring and 
planted in a cool place. 

254, RUE.—Still more beautiful. Propaga- 
ted in the same manner. One plant of the kind 
is enough. :; 

255. RUTA BAGA.—(See Turnip.) 

256. SAGE is raised from seed, or from slips. 
To have it at hand for winter it is necessary to 
dry it; and it ought to be cut, for this purpose, 


icase with all other herbs. 

257. SALSAFPY, called, by some, oyster plant, 
is good in soups, to eat like the parsnip. It is 
cultivated like the parsnip, and, like it, stands 
out the whole of an American winter. 

258. SAMPHIRE is propagated from seed, 
or trom offsets. Itis perennial, andis sometimes 
used as a pickle, or in salads. 

259. SAVORY.—-Two sorts, exummer and 
winter. The former is annual, and the latter 
perennial. 

260. SAVOY.—See Cabbage, Paragraph 201. 

261. SCOURZENERA.—This is only another 
kind of Satsary. It is cultivated and used in 
the same manner as Salsafy is. 


262. SHALOT.—A little sort of Onion, which 
is taken up in the fall aad kept tor winter use. 
Each plant multiplies itself in the summer by 
adding offsets all round it. One of them is a 
vlant to put out in the spring to produce other 

iTsets for use and for planting out again. They 
suould ‘be planted in rows six inches apart, and 





Sown ¢hin m little drills six inches asunder. 


4 


| before it comes out into bloom, as indeed, is the; 


not be wet at bottom, and should be kept very 
clean during the summer, 

263. SKIRRET is cultivated from its root, 
which is used in soups. It may be raised from 
seed, or from offsets. It is perennial, and a very 
small patch may suffice. 

264. SORREL.—This is no other than the 
wild sorrel cultivated. It is propagated from 
seed, or from offsets. It is perennial. The 
French make large messes of it; but a foot square 
may suffice for an American garden, 


265, SPINACH.—Every one knows how good 
and useful a plant this is. It is certainly pre~ 
ferable to any of the cabbage kind in point of 
wholesomeness, and it is of very easy cultivation, 
There is, in fact, but one sort, that I know any 
thing of, though the seed is sometimes more 
frrickly than at other times. To have spinach 
very early in the spring, sow (Long Island) on 
or about the first week of September, in drills a 
foot apart, and, when the plants are well up, thin 
them tosix inches. They will be fine and strong 
by the time that the winter < ‘sin ; and, as soon 
as that time comes, cover em over well with 
straw, and keep the stra. on till the breaking 
up of the frost. Sow more as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground; and this will be in per- 
fection in June. You may sow again in May; 
but the plants will go off to seed before they 
attain to much size. If you save seed, save it 
from plants that have stood the winter. 

266. SQUASH is, in all its varieties, culti- 
vated like the Cucumber, which see. 

267. TANSY, a perennial culinary and medi- 
cinal herb, propagated from seed, or offsets. One 
root in a garden is enough. 

268. TARRAGON 1s a very hot, peppery 
herb. It is used in soup and sallads. It is pe- 
rennial, and may be propagated from seed, or 
from offsets, or slips, put out in spring. Its 
young and tender tops only are used. It is eaten 
with beef-steaks in company with minced shalots. 
A man may live very well without it ; but, am 
Englishman once told me, that he and six others 
once eat some beef-steaks with Shalots and Tar- 
ragon, and that ‘they voted unanimously, that 
“ beef-steaks never were so eaten!” It must be 
dried, like mint, for winter use. 

269. THYME.—There are two distinct sorts. 
Both are perennial, and both may be propagated 
either from seed, or trom offsets. 

270. TOMATUM.—This plant comes from 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
In England it requires to be raised in artificial 
heat, and to be planted out against warm walls. 
Here it would require neither. It climbs up very 
high, and would require bushy sticks. It bearsa 
sort of apple about as big as a black walnut with 
its green husk on. Its fruit is used to thicken 
stews and soups, and great quantities are sold ip 
London. It is raised from seed only, being an 
annual ; and the seed should be sown at a great 
distance, seeing that the plants occupy a good 
deal of room. 





( To be Continued. ) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 








Sir—I wish to be made acquainted throuzh the 
medium of your useful journal, with the most ap- 
proved method of making capons. No doubt ma- 
ny of your subscribers are ale, and willing te 
give the information. S. &. 

Arunite Cottage, Feb. 1st, 1823. 





The writer is respectfully informed, that he 
will find correct information in Vol. 3, No. 24, 
page 192; yet any thing im addition would be 





four inches apartinthe rows. The ground should 


thankfully received. —L£dit. dm. Farmer, 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


CULTURE, EXPENSES AND PROBABLE PRODUCE OF ONE 
ACRE OF LAND IN GRAPE VINES, FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Price of one acre of good land, except near large towns, $50 00 
Fencing an acre, 25 00 
Cuttings of vines for one acre, 26 00 
610 poles or stakes, at 2 cents each, 12 20 


Digging 610 holes to plant the cuttings in, at 2cents each, 12 20 
Planting the cuttings and stakes at 1 cent each, 6 10 
Total capital employed, —— $151 50 





Interest for one year on the above capital, 7 89 
First ploughing say $2, two other ploughings at $1 25, 

to prepare the ground, 4 50 
Three harrowings at 50 cents each, 1 50 
Harrowing and hoeing about the vines three times in the 

course of the summer, to keep down the weeds at $2 50 

each time, 7 50 
Manure the first year—say 10 00 


Interest and first year’s expenses, 

SECOND YEAR. 

Pruning and digging with the spade three teet on each 
side of the vines—( the pruning this year 1s very tri- 
fling, ) say $15 00 

305 poles 14 feet long, to tie horizontally to the stakes two 
feet from the ground, to tie the shoots of the vines to, at 





3 cents 9 15 
Annual decay of poles, say 20 per cent. 2 44 
Harrowing and hoeing three times, as above, at $2 50, 7 50 
Additional attendance, as there will be more pruning 

than last year, 5 00 


The 305 poles being part of the capital, must be added to 
the capital of last year, makes it $140 65.—Interest onit 8 44 
Second years expenses, ——- $47 58 
THIRD YEAR. 
The same as last year, $47 53 
610 additional poles 14 feet long, at 3 cents, to tie to the 
stakes horizontally, at four and six feet fromthe ground, 18 30 
Adding the $18 30 to the capital, makes it $158 95. Ad- 
ditional interest, 1 10 
Third years expenses, ———-$66 93 
This year, if the vines are properly attended to, there will be 
plenty of grapes for the table, and if permitted to hang on, to 
make some wine. Qn this acre the vines are supposed to be plan- 
ted in rows twelve feet apart, and six feet distant in the rows, and 
after leaving three feet on each side of the vines, there will be six 
feet to spare between the rows, which for these first three years 
may be planted in potatoes, beans, peas or any other meliorating 
crop, which would help to pay part of the above expenses, though 
I have not given any credit for it. After this year nothing must be 
planted between the rows of the vines. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


The same as the third year, except the purchase of poles, 
&c. which is to be deducted, which leaves, 

Annual wear and tear or loss of poles, 20 per cent. on the 
whole cost, 7 93 

Additional labour this year in pruning the vines and keep- 
ing them in order, and in their places when misplaced by 


$48 63 


the wind, &c. say 15 00 
Picking 150 bushels of grapes in the bunches at six cents 

per bushel, 9 00 
Picking 150 bushels off the bunches and bruising them, 10 

cents per bushel, 15 00 
Six hogsheads to ferment the grapes in after being bruised, 15 00 
Fourteen barrels to put the wine in, 14 00 
3 cwt. Sugar, white Havana, the best, at $14 42 00 


Two persons to attend to the fermenting hogsheads, for, 
say 20 days, at $150 per day, by which timethe wine 





may be got into the cellar, 30 00 
Fifteen dollars in hogsheads added to the capital. Interest 
on it, 90 
$197 45 
Manure this year, 10 00 
Total expenses this year, $207 45 
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Amount brought up, $353 30 
FIFTH YEAR. 

The capital now is, by adding the price of the hogsheads, 
$173 95—interest on it, 

All other expenses the same as last year—the manure, 
hogsheads, and $3.44 interest, to be .educted out of the 
first of the fourth year’s expenses—the whole interest 
for the year being charged this year in the first item, 
leaves 

Total expense, the fifth year 

The sixth and seventh year’s expenses, the same as the 
fifth year—except in the seventh year, the expense of 
sugar probably will not be necessary ; for, as the vines grow 
older, the grapes become richer : that is, they have more 
of the saccharine quality inthem. Deducting the price 
of sugar one year, these two years amount to 


$10 44 


174 01 
$184 45 





The total expense in seven years is 
Probable produce, 1600 gallons of wine in the last four 
years, at $1 per gallon, amounts to 1600 


Showing a profit inthe whole seven years, of $756 23 


| 





And here it is to be remembered, that if the vines grow on a farm, es- 
pecially if south of Pennsylvania, the owner will be paid for all the labour of 
his hands, the interest on his money laid out, &c., and will probably have the 
poles on his own land, so that he would not have to pay any money for 
them. The only money that he would have to pay out, would be for the 
vine cuttings, the hogsheads, barrels and sugar, amounting to $223, in 
seven years—and the balance of $1600 would all be furnished within his 
own premises ; being $1377 for the interest of money advanced, materi- 
als furnished by him, the labour of his hands, and profit. 

After the seventh year, the annual expense in labour, &c., will probably 
be $180—and the annual average produce will be $400—leaving a bal- 
lance of $220 profit per acre. 

The average quantity of juice from the hogshead or vat, will probably 
exceed 450 gallons, from an acre, and if it is obtained clear, the sediment 
will be trifling ; so that 400 gallons of wine may be calculated on, fit for 
use. And where sugar is used, as twelve pounds of sugar make one gailon 
of liquid, 3 cwt. of it will give 28 gallons—and if brandy is added at the 
rate of ten per cent, there will be about 40 gallons more to add—so that 
450 gallons, I think, may be safely calculated on, fit for use or sale. Jam 
now satisfied that when there is a sufficiency of saccharine matter in the 


juice, brandy is unnecessary—but I find it very difficult to convince others of 


this fact. 

I intend to begin to prune my grape vines to day, and if any gentlemen 
wish to be supplied with cuttings, I will send them to any part o this dis- 
trict, to Baltimore, or Norfolk, upon referring me to some one in the dis- 
trict of Columbia for the paymert. I will put them up in strong cloth and 
damp moss, so that they may be carried any distance with safety, and keep 
good for five or six weeks. . 

I charge one dollar per dozen cuttings. 
five dollars for 120 cuttings. 
———— twenty collars for 600 cuttings. 

The Bland Madeira, the Tokay, Schuylkill, Muskatel, and Constantia, 
all make good wine, and are tolerable for the table. I have also the Wor- 
thington grape—a very great bearer. I have not enough of this yet, to 
make a separate cask of wine, consequently I have mixed them with 
others. But I am inclined to think it will make a very good red wine. 

I have also the Sweet Water, the Miller Burguncy, Royal Muscadine, 
Frontinac, kc. These latter are exclusively for the table, except the 
Miller Burgundy, of which I made a barrel of wine, this last season, that 
I hope will make Champagne, as it is one of the grapes from which that 
wine is made in France. 


i finished racking my wine, last week—there were, Galls. 
Seven barrels of 32 gallons each, 224 
Six quarter casks of 28 galions each, 168 
One small cask of 12 gallons, 12 


Total gallons 404 

But there were 34 cwt. of sugar used, and as 12 lbs. make one gallon 
of liquid, 32 gallons of the above were produced by the sugar. 

And two quarter casks, or 56 gallons, were spoiled by being put into 
casks, that had red wine in them, that came from the Mediterra- 56 
nean, which deducted from the whole quantity, —— 

Left to be racked, 348 

And I have racked off fine and bright, so that there will be scarcely 
any sediment from this—about 310 

Which left, or ought to leave, of lees, save what was lost by evapora- -— 
tion, about | Galls. 38 
When the grapes are fermented in the skin, after being bruised and left 

until the pummice, jf it may be so called, has risen to the surface before 
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the juice is drawn off, and if this is obtained without pressure, there will be| gentleman in the country, who keeps a gardener and who has jiouse ser” 
very little lee init. The reason of there being, as before stated, so much vants, with very little expense, and it will at the same time be an agreea™ 


as 38 gallons of lee, was my having mixed the wine pressed from the ble amusement to him. 


For I think it as rational to have a small vineyard» 


ummice, with that which came off without pressure: that which is as it is to have an apple, peach, or any other fruit orchard. 


pressed after fermentation, always having more mucilage than when it is | 
drawn Off without pressure. 


‘quantity to those who have not seen them growing in vineyards. 


One hundred and fifty bushels of grapes to an acre, may appear a great 


But the 


If you think the above worth publishing, or any part of it, please insert four-tenths of an acre that I measured, averaged more than one peck to 
it in your paper, as it will save me a good deal of trouble in answering the vine, and it was the first year of their bearing ; and I have no doubtin 
queries that are very often put to me by letter and otherwise—and it will my own mind, that an average of four years will produce more. The 
enable any person to make a calculation of the expense, according to his rows 12 feet apart, and the vines 6 feet distant in the rows, will make 607 


own ideas. I think one or two acres of vines may be cultivated by any vines on an acre. 


JOHN ADLUM. 
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Fig.1. View of the Iron Life-Boat, from above.} e Water-line of the boat. 


Fig. 2. Section of the same. 


It is evident, thatif the well be left entirelv 





a and 6 Cavities under the seats and at the stern 
of the vessel. 

c Cavity between the floor and bottom. 

d The well. 


open the water cannot rise in it higher than the 
level of its surface without; and any water that 
may be takenin, over the sides, willsink down 


ler can be made to resist this enormous interna 
pressure, we may confidently conclude, that an 
iron boat, constructed in a similar way, will be 
adequate to sustain any external force, which it 
is likely to encounter from the buffeting of the 
waves. 

2.—Durability. The considerations under the 
last head apply with equal force tothis ; but to 
these I would add, that an iron boat is not sub- 
ject to injury from the effects of the sun ; nor 
from the still more injurious attacks of the worms 
in southern latitudes. The oxidation of the iron, 
which will appear to some to detract much from 
its durability, will be found of very little moment 
in practice. 

3.—Rate of sailing. The smooth surface of 
iron, and its very great elasticity, must lead to 
the conclusion, that a vessel, built of this mate- 
rial, will sail faster thanone of the same size and 








the well until it finds its proper level. 








FROM THE LIVERPOOL KALEIDOSCOPE, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ly of late. The suitering, and loss of life, occa- | 
sioned by such misfortunes, must be lamented by | 
all; and will, no doubt, insure a favourable re- 
ception to every at empt that may be made to 
remedy the evil. The most obvious method that 
presents itself to the mind, of accomplishing this 
desirable object, is that of providing a life-doat 
for every vessel that goes to sea. The neglect ot 
this practice must have arisen from the genera! 
unfitness ef such boats for common use. To re- 
move this obstacle, I have constructed a life-boat 
of a different description, which I beg leave to 
submit to the judgment of the public. 1 believe 
it will be found to possess all the essential pro- 
perties of alife-hoat, and to be capable, at the 





water, even when the boat is “ set down,” with a 
‘moderate load. A pipe or well is made to pass 
‘directly down through both bottoms and through 

Srr—Accounts of shipwrecks, and abandon- the cavity between them, so as to allow the wa- 
ments at sea, have come before us very frequent- ter a free passage without admitting it into the 


cavity. The effect of this construction is, that 
besides the buoyancy acquired, the boat will dis- 
charge itself of any quantity of water it may 
happen to ship in a rough sea. Should the boat 
be loaded deeper than the level of the floor, the 
water is prevented from rising inte the interior 
of the boat by means of a valve. 

In order to show the practicability of the plan, 
Ihave built a boat, which nearly answers to the 
above description. It is seventeen feet eight 
inches long, six feet wide, three feet deep, draws 
fourteen inches water, and weighs twenty-eight 
hundred, two quarters, and twenty pounds. The 
experienced seaman, on inspection of this boat, 
will, no douvt, be able to discover many defects 





shape built of wood. 

4,—Capacity for burthen. It is found to hold 
universally, with respect to canal boats, that 
those made of iron (of which there are numbers 
constantly in use) will carry a larger cargo than 
wooden boats of the same size. The result must 
be the same, however you may modify the shape 
of the boat, or in whatever mode of navigation 
it may be employed. 

5.—Cest. It will be expected that I should 
say something of the comparative cost of the 
common, and the proposed boats. This I can 
only speak of at present on conjecture ; I think 
I may however sately state, that iron boats, with 
the safety apparatus included, will not exceed the 
cost of wooden ones, more than fifty per cent.— 
_Even at this rate, and considering them only in 
the light of common boats, they will be the 
cheapest inthe long run. But as the facility of 
making them will increase by practice, and by 
the invention of Machinery, I should not be sur- 
prised to see them sold much lower than wood 





same time, of answering the common purposes in its shape—but I beg him not to let this circum- jones, before the lapse of many years. 


of a ship’s boat. 

Should the adoption of this boat, be the means 
of lessening the number of victims who annually 
fall a prey tothe devouring waves, and of abridg- 
ing thereby the sum of human misery, I shall 
not consider the time I have devoted to the sub- 


stance prejudice his mind against iron life-boats 


Any gentleman desirous of trying my boat, may 


in general. The one to which I refer was built! put it to what proof he thinks proper, on appli- 


ina great measure from written descriptions, and 
by a workman who never resided in a sea port 
town. Objectionsof thisnature may, therefore, 
be expected, but will be easily obviated in any 
future attempt. To meet those that may be ad 





ject as spent in vain. 

The description of the life boat which I recom-' vanced by interested persons against the materi- 
mend, is as follows ;—It is made of wrought iron/al of which my life-boat is made, I request a 
plates, and furnished with a number of air-tight }candid consideration of the following reasons in 
cavities, the buoyancy of which renders it im-/favour of the use of fron, in the construction of 
possible that it should sink. The plates are ri-;boatsof every description :— 
vetted together, somewhat in the manner of| 1.—Strength and Tightness. With iron, a 
steam-engine boilers, but so as to present no ob-| boat can be built of any strength that may be re- 
struction tothe passage of the boat through the!quired. Thetenacity of the material isso great, 
water. Some of the cavities are formed in the/and the joints that can be made with it are so 
spaces underneath the seats, and two others are perfect, that boilers of considerable magnitude 
formed at the stem and stern of the boat. Thejare in daily use, bearing a pressure of steam 
principal use of these particular cavities is to| within, equal to one hundred pounds upon every 
preventthe boat upsetting, which they will do, squareinch of their surface ; and they are com- 
even sheuld the gunnel or side of the boat be for-; monly first proved with a pressure of four hun- 
oed considerably under water. Another and! dred pounds to the squareinch.* If an iron boi- 
much larger buoyant space is formed between 
the bottom of the boat and false bottom or floor} * Zhe bursting point of high pressure boilers is 
on which the feet of the passengers rest: this|from one thousand to one thousand two hundred 





cation to Mr. Parry, boatman, who has the care 
of it, at the George’s Dock, ferry basin. A mo- 
del, shewing clearly the principle on which it acts, 
I beg permission to lodge for inspection at the of- 
fice of the Mercury newspaper. Andany further 
information on the subject that is desired, I shall 
be happy to communicate as far as liesin my 
power. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS JEVONS. 
Liverpool, September, 1822. 
—= 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





WOOL—Farmers invited to report the quantity 
annually obtained fer head from their flocks. 
White Post, Frederick County, Va. 
20th January, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 
More than a twelve month past an invitation 
was given to the growers of wool, through the 
medium of your useful pages, to furnish informa- 








floor is fixed a little higher than the level of the |founds upon the square inch. 
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tion in the form ef annual reports, that the far-;lington, long-woolled sheep. 


mers might compare the value of the different 
breeds of sheep, and trace their improvement 
from year toyear. It was hoped that the adop- 
tion of some such plan wouid bring together in- 
formation on the subject, from various quarters, 
productive of considerable advantages ; not mere - 
ly to the breeders of sheep, by suggesting inter- 
mixtures, &c. &c., but to the country at large, 
by favouring the improvement of our different 
manufactures of wool. The invitation, as yet, ap- 
pears to have been neglected : will it be too offici- 
ous, again to urge the importance of the mea- 
sure, and set the example by way of commence- 
ment? We plain fariners are too often under an 
impression, chat it isnecessary to write in a hand- 
some style and technical manner, to make the 
offering acceptable. But, waving such scruples, 
I will now mention the result of my last shearing, 
which took place in June 1822. The average, 
as per certificate, which I hold, is nearly 7 lbs. 
per head ; that of the previous year was about 
8 Ibs. This apparent falling off, ef a pound in 
the fleece, is to be accounted for in my having 
parted with 20 of my best sheep, in March last, 
to one of your butchers, which left me but few 
wethers and a large proportion of ewes, with 
lambs by their side, in my flock. These cir- 
cumstances taken into consideration, I am satisfi- 
ed that there hasbeen a considerable improvement 
in my flock, since the shearing of 1821. The 
number shorn in June last, was as follows : 
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—unwashed, but the tags excluded. Having 
sheared my = at some distance from the 
house, I have not been so varticular as I could 
have wished in selecting samples, and ascertain 
ing the relative weight of carcase to the wool— 
and Iam unwilling at this time to hazard an 
opinion on that head—but if you think such me 
morandums would be useful, I will endeavo:r, at 
the next shearing, to be more attentive to facts 
that relate thereto.* Ihave been induced to 
adopt across of the long wool, on the Merino, 
with a view toa greater quantity of wool, better 
adapted to’ domestic purposes, anticipating also 
a restoration ef such mutton, as we formerly had 
from our improved English breeds : in which ex- 
pectation 1 have not been. disappointed, having 
already obtained a cross of large size, affording 
excellent mutton, and carrying a heavy fleece ; 
rauch superior in quality to those of my forme: 
Bakewell race, or more strictly speaking, Ar- 


I was indebted to 
Mr. George W. P. Custis, for the origin of a re- 
markable ram, of that breed, which I raised in 
the year 1807 or 8, the premium ram of that pe- 
riod, inthis county. Fnis cross, although I be- 
lieve itisdeprecated in England, I shall continue, 
by selecting Rams of the longest, closest, finest 
wool, so long as the fibre increases in length, 
without diminishing too much its fineness and 
closeness, As farasI have gone, which is about 
the third cross, I find the wool to have exchang- 
ed its merino softness, for a silky quality less adapt- 
ed, to be sure, for broad cloth, but much more use- 
ful for our country purposes, and yielding nearly 
double the quantity of the merino, when both 
have been completely cleaned of the dirt, and 
prepared for the cards. This difference is ex- 
plained by the half blood having a greater sur- 
face, than the merino, double the length of wool, 
and an increased thickness, as they partake of the 
merino, which possesses this quality, ina remark- 
able degree. 

I am respectfully, 

Yours, &c. &c. 
R. K. MEADE. 

* We shall be glad to obtain and record such 
details: as every report of facts serves to give 
knowledge to our readers, which enables them 
to institute comparisons, that must tend to their 
advantage. The weight of carcase, the pro- 
portions of its different parts, and the period of 
maturity, are items too important, to be over- 
looked in any estimate of the value of different 
breeds of sheep. Indeed it would difficult to err 
by multiplying comparative points of observa- 
tion—d. dm, Farmer. 

—— 0 aa 
White Post, Frederick County, a 
January 20, 1823. 
NAPLES CATTLE—an ExcELLENT BREED. 
Dar Sir, 

Permit me to add my testimony to that of 
Capt. Jacob Jones, in favour of the Naples cattle. 
Having spent two or three weeks there in Dec. 
1804, I had frequent opportunities of seeing their 
cows and work oxen, although I do not remem- 
ber to have seena bull. Previously having been a 
farmer, and accustomed to see fine cattle here, 
and in the New England States, my attention was 
naturally drawn to a comparison between foreign 
stock, and our own. I have always mentioned the 
Naples to my friends as the finest cattle that I had 
ever seen. y impression has always been that 
they were of a light dun colour,* but I must pre- 
sume I am mistaken, since Capt. Jones has so re- 
cently viewed them. Their oxen were large 
enough when fat to weigh trom 1000 to 1200—ap- 
peared to be animals of great frame, and had un- 
commonly large horns ; they were worked in large 
sized horse carts, single, and hauled a burthen I 
believe often exceeding a ton, with case—they 
were very docile. With respect to their peculiar 
form, 1 am not aware of any positive recollection, 
being chiefly attracted by their commanding ap- 
pearance, and the great loads they moved. The 
form of their cows I well remember—clean made, 
square built, and bulky, with sufficiert frames to 
weigh six, seven, and probably eight hundred, 
when fat—they were beautiful, looked well adapt- 
ed tothe butcher, and in a superior degree to 








* The Bull and Cow, imported by Com. Stew- 
art, when he returned fromhis command in the 
Mediterranean, were, as we have understood, of| 
a dark cream colour; we should be glad to know 
into what hands his cattle, which we know he 
highiy prized, have fallen, and what is the pro- 
mise of the progeny of his bull, which ought now 
to be numerous, in the neighbourhood of Bur- 
lington—dit. dm. Farmer. 





= = at 
the pail—if the distance of 18 years has not 
changed my recollection of them, I can safely 
recommend an importation of some of their cows, 


R. K. MEADE. 
——>10————_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING 
VINES FROM BUGS. 
Bedford, West Cheeter Cy. N. Y. Jan. 31, 1823, 

SIR, 

Having lately received from your agent at New 
York, Mr. Coleman, the three volumes of your 
American Farmer, I observe in one of them, a re- 
quest from you, to be furnished with good melon 
seed, by any gentleman who may have them, 
The useful information I have received from your 
work, has laid me under no small obligation to 
you, and I shall feel happy, in rendering you any 
assistance in your laudable endeavours to procure 
and disseminate valuable seeds. 

I enclose a few Musk melon seeds, of a kind 
much superior to any I have ever met with. We 
received the seeds by the nameof Persian melon. 
Its size is large, and its flavour delicious. It is, 
however, rather late inripemng. We have rais- 
ed this kind for the last eight or ten years, and 
always en the same spot, without discovering the 
slightest depreciation. We last year adopted a 
contrivance (on the recommendation of another,) 
which I regard as of very great importance in 
the cultivation of melons. As soon as the young 
plants appeared, we put over them a box con- 
sisting of four pieces of shingles, or thin boards, 
nailed together, one foot long, and about eight 
inches broad—over the top of this box is stretch- 
ed, athin piece of worn out muslin, or millinet, and 
the edges fastened with tacks to the side of the 
box. This cover, while it admits the air and 
light, pretects the plants effectually from bugs 
and flies, and shields them from cold winds and 
frosts. The difference in the growth of the 
plants thus covered, and those which were left 
unprotected, was almost incredible, and I observ- 
ed that while the latter were parched with the 
drought, the soil round the others was constantly 
moist, and their leaves in the morning were load- 
ed with dew. 

Should you desire it, I can furnish you with 
Onion seed of a very superior quality—large fiat, 
white onion—a kind we have raised in our garden 
for more than twenty years; and although for 
nearly the whole of that time planted every year 
in the same beds, we have never found it necessary 
to change our seed.—As I find it more convenient 
to receive your volume at the end of the year, 
than in weekly numbers, should you wish for this, 
or any other seed in my power to furnish, an inti- 
mation to that effect by mail will be necessary. 

With the best wishes that your work may be 
not less advantageous to yourself, than it is useful 
to the public, I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your obd’t servant, 








Joun S. Skinner Esq. 

From the writer of the above, we should be 
happy to hear frequently—and we take this occa- 
sion to explain as to seeds of vegetables, melons, 
vines, flowers, grains, &c., that when they can 
be recommended as of a quality in any degree 
sufierior to what is in common use, of the same 
kind ; we shall always esteem it a favour to be 
supplied with small portions,—together with an 
explanation of the particulars wherein that supe- 
riority consists, and some brief directions as to 
cultivation, uses, &c., and we reiterate this re- 
quest, not for any use that we ourselves can 
make ef them, for we have found that we have no 





leisure for practical experiments. Mt is quite as 
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a : 
much as one head and one pair of hands can do, 
to superintend the business of a large Post Office, 
and at leisure times to keep up a course of reading 
and do the writing necessary to conduct a journal 
which has for its object, to improve the science, 
and practice of a pursuit in which the whole na- 
tion may be said to be engaged.— When seed such 
as we have mentioned are received, they are sent 
again in all directions. They move, as by cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal motion, from, and to every 


to have many of the habits and customs of civili-{suc@-eding; on relating this circumstance when I 
zed life—for instance, their living in well built}returned on board the ship, Dr. ——, who had 
cabins, cultivating the soil, rearing cattle, and] Seen a resident some time on the coast, informed 
horses, &c. &c. On visiting the Conchetta tribe,]me, I might thank my stars I did not succeed in 
residing on the waters ofthe Trinity, I was much]grappling one; that they possessed a poisonous 
astonished to observe some customs among them,| juality, by inflicting a wound with the tail, which 
which appear to me to be of a religious origin.|/produced almost instantaneous death, but with 
The green corn dance ; or, feast of the first fruits,{the most excruciating pain. He had been wit- 
appear very similar to some of the laws and re-jness of its effects* but a short time previous, in 
gulations resembling the Jews—and the respect}the person of a young stranger ; the wound was 











int of the compass, and thus are the good/with which the custom is venerated, and the te-]inflicted in the palm of the hand, which appear- 


things of Horticulture and Agriculture widely|nacity with which they adhere to all the minutiz 

of its forms, will be proven by the following|Rattle snake, but was more rapid and certain in 
occurrence :——After traversing for some days|its progress. 
through a region destitute of inhabitants, either|Bat, vulgarly cailed the 
aborigines or emigrants, I arrived at an Indian 
habitation, and with great pleasure, observed a 
field of corn adjoining the hut, which appeared 
to be just in perfection for eating. After the 
usual introduction of shaking hands, and a few 
enquiries relative to my further rout, I made ap- 


and equally diffused. 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Montague, Dec. 10, 1822. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- 
TIONS OF TEXAS. 

Dear Sir,—Having perused with considera-' 
ble interest, a few numbers of your valuable 
paper, it induces me to send you some observa- 
tions made during an excursion to the Southward, 
last summer. Parts of the months of May, 





plication for the purchase of some new corn, 
although I observed the squaws preparing a dish 


June and July, I was exploring the Province of ° fish and beans to set before me, yet being a 


Texas, where I observed a variety of new (to me) great lover of young corn, and it so great a rarity, 
vegetable productions; and many others, with I persevered in my application, and we ap- 
which I was acquainted but, the luxuriant eared to produce some weighty consultation. 
difference of their growth, ewing to the more Not before having any difficulty in conveying we 
congenial temperature of the Texas atmosphere, ideas, which were all by signs, 1 concluded they 
produced so astonishing a change, as afforded were either very stupid, or were determined not 
me almost as much gratification as the discovery t© understand me—but to place the x oe bey — 
ef a new species. I| particularly remarked the being misunderstood, Pac an car from its stalk 
rickly pear, which grows abundantly, border- and laid down some silver, and desired six ears 
ing the coast of the Gulph, and around the for it. A boy, after some hesitation, was des- 
bay of St. Bernards. One stalk I measured, was patched for them. I directly placed one by their 
four and a half feet in height; a staunch trunk, fire to roast, which was immediately opposed by 
apparently formed of the leaves, but grown the whole family, with some warmth. It then 
thick and strong in the requisite proportion, to Struck me, there was some superstitious reason 
support the new productions that projected from tor opposing it. I desisted, but taking some fire 
around it in great numbers ; some of which, were with me for the purpose of forming one near the 
quite 12 inches, on the middle leaves or branch - door, (where there was abundance of fuel,) but in 
es. Blossoms were putting forth, one of which that I was again disappointed—the weeny ton a 
appeared to have arrived at maturity, measured tion was raised as betore. I was then ; anded 
about 4 inches in length. A Mr. Vance, with Some spunk, steel and flint, to strike fire for my- 
whom I conversed, and who had spent the last s¢l!—the day then was fast declining, and wish- 
six or eight years in the different provinces of ,'ng to reach the village six miles <-ege I de- 
Mexico, informed me that in Province, clined their offer, and after partaking of their 
(where he contemplated spending the remainder beans and making some presents to the boys, I 
of his life,) it arrived to much greater perfection; departed, and reached the town previous to sun 
than in T'exas—so much so, that he intended tr --idown 3 where we were kindly received. I was 
ing the experiment of enclosing his fields with it ‘pleased to find one of the natives, who —s 
by digging a small trench, and setting the largestilittle bad English. The king, and a numbero 
and most flourishing leaves with their edges in/Others assembled on seeing us arrive, and we 
contact with each other. He felt satisfied, that) were solicited to partake of whatever they had— 
in less than three years, it would form a barrier but determining not to burden them, as their 
impregnable to either man or beast ; and from/provision was scarce, I directed my comrade to 
the growths I saw, I have full faith in the cer-)prepare supper; and the corn which had been 
rectness of his theory. . brought on, was accordingly produced for the 

Bordering the streams, I observed a great vari-| purpose of cooking—I observed it produced the 
ety of grapes. One species, on the last of May,/same agitation and excitement, as at the place 
were about the size of the Madeira grape, al- where we procured it. After some private talk 
though it was quite a month previous to their/among theinselves, the one who spoke English, 
ripening—consequently, I could form no opinion/came forward with a request from the king, that 

their quality Iam satisfied they do not par- the corn would not be eaten in their village 
take of the Fox species, the vine and leaf being}¢4en; that it was an established custom among 
quite different. Another production of the coun- them, (and deemed almost sacrilegious to act 
try, which I much admired, was the running otherwise)—not to eat their new corn, until the 
rose. (1 believe it is also.a native of Louisiana.)|“ Corn Dance” was over—the third ensuing 
It blooms early in the season, producing a blos-/day it wes to take place, and would continue two, 
som very similar to the Burgundy rose ; but its three, or four days, according to the determina- 
running is the most astonishing quality relative tojtion of the heads of the tribe, when assembled. 
it. One stalk I saw, was quite 30 feet in length./Contemplating to remain two days among them 
Many of the inhabitants of Louisiana have them/to rest our horses, we thought it best policy to 








ed to affect the system similar to the bite of the 


It is of the species called stinging 
*Sting-a-Ree’—I did 
not put full faith in the Doctor’s statement, until 
it was confirmed by indisputable authority, and 
then, rest assured, I felt very grateful for my es- 
cape. Their appearance in water is similar, ata 
little distance (as before stated) to the Turtle. 
On a nearer view, the head and its posteriors re- 
sembles the Bat with extended wings. On mov- 
ing through the water, they wave the sides of 
their apparent shells, which propels them through 
the water, together with the aid of three feet ; 
the tails appear to be about one third of the length 
of the body, near the root of which, project the 
stings resembling cock spurs, and very brittle ; 
decreasing in length to the termination of the tail, 
When the wound is inflicted the sting breaks cff, 
leaving the broken part in the wound. This lat- 
ter account is on the authority of others. 

Yeur’s respectfully, 

J.C. L. 


*It is more probable that the effect was that 


jof lockjaw, which is often produced by slight 


punctures of the sinews, in the palm of the hand. 
Edit. Am, Far. 
———EED 0 ae 
Milledgeville, January 1, 1823, 
TO KILL VERMIN. 
Mr. SKINNER, 
Some one of your correspondents some time 
since enquired how the vermin were to be de- 
stroyed, or in other words, were to be prevented 
from destroying our poultry. It saved me the 
trouble of making the enquiry, and I have since 
tried every method recommended without suc- 
cess 
I have just been informed by a very notable 
housewife, who I have long known as a very 
successful raiser of poultry, that an effectual and 
indeed the only effectual remedy isto durn your 
hen house. 
This method may seem extraordinary, and me- 
thinks I see some of your readers throwing by 
your paper ina pet, but I must ask their patience 
a moment until I state the manner. 
ist. In a wet season, spread the floor of your 
hen house with dry straw as much as two inches 
deep, then take from your nests the straw or 
other materials of which they are made, and place 
them on the straw in the middle of the house, set 
fire to it, to guard against accident, have a care- 
ful hand or two by, with vessels of water, ready 
to extinguish any fire which may catch to the 
house. 
2d. Two hands are next to be provided, one 
with a vessel of water, andthe other witha sup. 


ply of dry straw, of which he is to fire a hand- 


ful at atime, and use it as good housewives do 


a kettle of boiling water, when they wish to get 


planted at one corner of their dwelling, and by/comply with their request. 


being careful to nail them up as their length in 


creases, they will in time have a living wreath}I saw several singular animals, somewhat resem- 


clear of certain other little animals, that some- 


On a water excursion in the Bay of St. Bernard,|times are troublesome to beds, and bed rooms, 
viz: to search with the flame, every crack or 


around their residence; which, when in bloom, 


forms a most beautiful appearance. a ia 
In my excursions through the country, I visited] dangerous qualities, 1 attempted to seize several 








several tribes of Indians. Some of them appear|by the tails, and was some time within an inch of 


bling the fresh water soft shell Turties, from 12}cranny, which by any possibility might serve to 


to 30 inches diameter.—voeing ignorant of their]shelterthe vermin. The use of the water is of 


course, to prevent any accidents arising from the 
use of the burning straw; this operation is to be 
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very particularly performed, and no part of the 
house istoescape, and if well done at first, and 
your house is once effectually rid of them, the 
business need be repeated only twice a year, 
once in the spring, and once in the fall. 

$d. Should your poultry be infected with the 
vermin, when they come out with their young, 
fasten round their necks, a woollen string anoint- 
ed with mercurial ointment; it should be drawn 
tolerable tight, and placed near the body, or they 
will scratch it off. 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN A, JONES. 

N. B. The woollen string should be fastened 
round the neck as soon as possible, after they 
are hatched, lest they become infected, before 
you have relieved the old one. 

a) wee 
Patterson, N. J. February 5, 1823. 
PORK EXTRAORDINARY. 

We are reputably informed, that Mr. John 
Flood, of this town, recently purchased four of 
the ten pigs, which, with the sow, obtained the 

remium in Sussex County the past season.— 
The weight of the four above mentioned, are sta- 
tedto be severally. 








315 
342 
4135 
369 





1439 lbs. 

Age 14 months. 

One of the ten having been hurt when young, 
was killed, and weighed only about two hundred 
weight, the remaining nine (one of which weighed 
469 ius.) with the sow, are said to have weighed 
between 37 and 38 hundred weight—altogether, 
this whole family ef eleven, exceed two tons in 
weight. 

We have not the name of the gentleman who 
received the premium in Sussex, but we wish 
him success in his enterprize.—C/ronicle. 

—<» © <——_— 
WILD-GARLIC—can IT BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
CULTIVATED? 

Adams County, Pa. January 6, 1823. 
5.S. Skinner, Eso. 

Sir—1 have observed in No. 41, of this Vol. 
your liberality in making inquiry respecting the 
best method of Cultivating the Craéd Grass ; 
which has encouraged me to make a similar re- 
quest—one, that in my opinion, isof no less im- 
portance. 

1 have been told thatthe Wild Garlic, has ma- 
ny valuabie qualities, which make the cultivation 
of it very desirable for early pasture, and to af- 
ford a richness or high flavour to milk and butter, 
that cannot be obtained from any other plant. 1 
have not seenany of this valuable plant cultiva- 
ted, either in drill or broad cast—therefore any 
information respecting its cultivation, would be 
thanktully received from your numerous corre s- 
pondents. . 

Your’s Respectfully, 
JOHN BOULSTER. 


————DO aa 
NEW JERSEY AGAINST THE 
RIVAL STATES OF NEW-YORK 
VIRGINIA. 
Bridgetown, January 13th, 1823. 
A Jerseyman offers to bet that he will kill a 
hog, on or betore tle 12th day of March nex , ‘ie 
age whereof wiil Chen oe 1 year and 9 months, 
which will weish more (han any hog of the same 
age, killed in e:ther ot the States oi New York, 
or Virginia, any tine between the Ist day of De- 


GREAT 
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cember last, and the first day of April next— 


satisfactory evidence will be given, and required, 
of the age of the hog, when killed, and its 
weight when cleaned. The money to be placed 
in the hands of John S. Skinner, on or before 
the 20th day of February next, with whom the 
preliminaries may be adjusted, and by whom the 
bet shall be decided. 
———> 0 
PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE STATE. 





A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from Piscattaway Inspection Warehouse, 
during the quartercommencing on the first day 
of November, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
two, ending the sixth day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 
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JOHN C. MOORE, Inspt. 
Treasury Orrice, ANNAPOLIS, FEBRUARY 
3d, 1823. 
True cofiy from the original report on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 


~—<—a 0 aaa ——— 
Kingston, Tennessee, 14th Jan. 1823. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 
Sir—In the Farmer of the 27th December, 
last, I see an account of a machine to cut the fur 
off of skins, without injuring the hide, I wish 
much to hear more about it ; its cost, for one thing, 
and if it is getting in general use. An answer 
to this from its inventor, will much oblige 
SAMUEL MARTIN. 


THD PABWEL. 

















BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1823. 


IMPORTANT TO COTTON PLANTERS. 

We are happy to have itin our power to state, 
that Jas. A. Buchanan, Esq. of this city, has import- 
ed, through the medium of our worthy Consul 
at the Isle of France, Martin bBickham, Esq. a 
bag of cotton seed, specially picked and prepar- 
ed for the purpose, by a planter of high stand- 
ing, in that colony, who has kindly furnished 
some interesting remarks upon the most appro- 
ved plan of cultivating it. We understand this 
seed is deposited at the store of the Warren 
Factory, No. 3, Hanover-strect, where ail 
applications either by letter or otherwise, for 
small quantities, will be gratuitously attended to 
whilst it lasts. Webope the distribution of this 
truly valuable seed, will be judiciously made by 
Mr. Buchanan, for it is well known, that the 
cotton of the Isle of France is superior to any in 
the world, with the exception of our very best 
long staple Sea Islands. dt behoves our most ac- 
tive planters to follow up this attempt to intro- 
duce a new descripticn of cotton into our country, 
and we entertain the most sanguine hopes, that 
theissue of these exertions may realize the ex 
pectations of the gentleman with whom they ori- 
ginated. We shall of course expect all those 





ed 
who may receive any of this seed, with a view to 
make trial of it, to give us, from time to time an 
account of their progress. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON AT THE MAURITIUS, 
It isplanted here in the months of November 
and December, (our spring,) and the trees last 
three or four years ; after the first year they are 
cut off nearly even with the earth, and they shoot 
up again to nearly their usual height, when it is 
necessary to turnoff their tops, and keep them 
at the height of about fourfeetand ahalf. They 
are planted in rich ground at 7 and 8 feet distance, 
one from the other; and in poor ground, at about 
5 feet distance, only two plants are left in the 
same hole, and the seeds are planted about one 
inch under ground ; it is necessary to keep the 
field very clean, and clear of weeds, and lét the 
cotton be perfectly dry before it is collected : the 
plants ought to be hoed, and their roots, well 
covered when young. After the cotton is col- 
lected, it is passed through a mill, and cleaned 
by means of cylinders, after which it is picked by 
hand, and freed of all dirt, and impurities, then 
sent to the press to be embaled. 


—<—< 0) ar 
PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 874—Wharf, do. 6 125—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 30to1 32~ 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 58 to 60 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt—Beef, 8 cents per lb. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 56 
to 5 50 per clb.-6 to8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $8— 
Orchard Grass do. $3—Herds’ Grass do. $3— 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 50 cts, 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton— 
Hay, $16 to 17. 

MARYLAND Tosacco—Five hhds, of the new 
crop has been to market—4 hhds. from Mr. John 
Mercer, sold for $12 25 cts.—2 hhds. second g6— 
2 hhds. trom Frederick $18. 
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AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

jG Complete sets of the first, second and third 

vols. of the ** AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 

rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 

sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 

in Sheets :— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, Pi 

ladelphia. 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILUEY, Boston. 

WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 

E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, N.C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journeys 
ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States, on 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, to 

J. 5S. SAINNER, Baltimore. 
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tor, by JOS#PH ROBINSON, atthe North West corner of Market 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Vegetables and Herds. 

971. TURNIP.—lIt is useless to attempt to 
raise them by sowing in the spring; they are 
never good till the fall—The sorts of Turnips 
are numerous, but, for a garden, it is quite suffi- 
cient tO notice three; the early white, the flat 
yellow, and the Swedish, or Rutabaga, which 
jast is a very different plant indeed from the 
other two.— ‘he two former sorts should be sown 
about the end of July, in rows (in a garden) two 
feet apart, and thinned out to a foot distance in 
the rows. Good and deep hoeing and one digging 
should take place during their growth ; for, a large 
turnip of the same age is better, weight for weight, 
than a small one, just as the largest apples, or 
peaches, growing upon the same tree, are better 
than the small ones growing on it the same year.— 
The Swedish turnip, so generally preferred for 
table use here, and so seldom used for the table 
in England, ought to be sown early in June, in 
rows at a foot apart and thinned to three inches 
in the rows. About the middle of July they 
ought to be transplanted upon ridges three fect 
apart (in a garden), and during their growth, 
ought to be kept clean, and to be dug between 
twice at least, as deep as a good spade can be 
made to go.—As to the preserving of turnips 
during the winter, follow precisely the directions 
given for the preserving of Beets, See Beet.— 
But the Swedish Turnip is of further use as pro- 
ducing most excellent greens in the spring, and 
at a very early season. ‘To draw this benefit 
from them the best way is, to leave a row or two 
inthe ground, and when the winter is about to 
set in, cover them all over with straw or cedar 
boughs. ‘Take these off when the winter breaks 
up, and you will have very early and most ex- 
cellent greens ; and when you have done with 
the greens, the Turnips are very good to eat. 
WORMW OOD isa herb purely medi- 
It may be propagated from seed, from 
slips, or from offsets. Kk ought not to occupy a 
space of more « an a foot square. It must be 
dried and put by n bags for winter use. 

CHAPTER V. 
FRUITS. 
Propagation, Planting, Cultivation. 
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PROPAGATION. 

273. All the fruits to be treated of here, ex- 
cept the Strawberry, are the produce of /rces, 
or of woody filanis. All these may be propa 
gated from seed, and some are so propagated. But 
others are usually propagated by cuttings, slifis, 
layers, or suckers; or by budding or grafting 
i pon socks. 

274, The methods of propagation, best suited 
to each kind, will be mentioned under the zame 
of the kinds respectively ; and therefore, in this 
place 1 am to describe the several methods ge- 
nerally, and the management suited to each. 

275. When the propagation is from seed, the 
so: ing should be in goed ground, finely broken, 
and the seed should by no means be sown too 
thick. How to save and preserve the seed will 
be spoken of under the names of the several 
trees. But the seed being gvod, it should be well 
sown, well covered, and carefully preserved from 
mice and other vermin. 

276. CUTTINGS are short pieces, cut in the 
spring, from shoots of the /ast year, and it is, in 
most cases, best, if they have a joint or two of the 
former year’s wood at the bottom of them. The 
cutting should have altogether, about six joints, 
or buds; anc three of these should be under 
ground when planted. The cuts should be per- 





formed with a sharp knife, so that there may be 
nothing ragged or bruised about either wood or 
bark. The time for taking off cuttings is that of 
the breaking up of the frost. They should be 
planted in a shady place, and watered with rain 
water, in dry weather, until they have got shoots 
several inches long. When they have such 
shoots they have roots, and when they have these, 
no more watering is necessary. Besides these 
occasional waterings, the ground should, espe- 
cially in hot countries, be covered with leaves of 
trees, or muck, or something that will keep the 
ground cool during the hot and dry weather. 

277. SLIPS differ from cuttings in this, that 
the former are not cut, but fudled, from the tree. 
You take a shoot of the /ast year, and pull it 
downwards, and thus slip it off. You trim the 
ragged back off ; then shorten the shoot so that it 
have six joints left; and then plant it and manage 
itin the same manner as directed for cuttings. 
The season for the work is also the same. 

278. LAYERS—You take a limb, or branch 
of a tree, in the fall, or early in the Spring, and 
pull it down in such a way as to cause its top, or 
small shoots and twigs to lie upon the ground. 
Then fusten the limb down by a peg or two, so 
that its own force will not raise it up. Then 





merous movements of the arms, hands, and 
fingers, and is no more to be taught by written di- 
rections than the making of a chest of drawers is 

To read a full and minute account of the acv, 
of budding and grafting would require ten times 
the space of time that it requires to go to a neigh 

bour’s and learn, from a sight of the operations 
that which, after ail, no written directions would 
ever teach. ‘lo bud and graft, in ali the various 
modes, form a much nicer and more complicated 
operation than that of making a shoe; and I defy 
any human being to describe adequately all the 
several acts in the making of a shoe, in less than 
two volumes each larger than this. ‘The season 
for taking off the cuttings for grafts, is any time 
betwen Cliristmas and March. Any time after 
the sap,is completely in a quiescent state and be- 
fore it be again in motion. When cut off they 
will keep several months. I cut some Aere in 
January last (1819). Vhey reached England in 
March ; and, I hear that they were growing well 
in June. A great deal has been said about the 
season for grafting, and Mr. Marsua ct tells 
the English, that it must not be done till the sap 
in the stock is just ready to flow freely. He hat 
never seen an American Negro-man sitting by a 
hot six-plated stove, grafting apple-trees, in the 





prune off all the small branches and shoots that/Month of January, and then putting them away in 
stick upright; and, having a parcel of shoots/his cave, to be brought out and planted in April! 
lying horizontally, /ey earth upon the whole, all/1 have seen this; and my opinion is, that the 
along upon the limb from the point where it}work may be done at any time between October 
begins to touch the ground, and also upon all!and May; nay, I am not sure, that it may not be 
the bottoms of all the shoots. Thencutthe shoots done all the summer long. The cuttings, too, 
off at the points, leaving only two or three joints May be taken off, and put on directly ; and the 
or buds beyond the earth. ‘The exrth laid on, Sooner the better ; but, inthe winter months, they 
should be good, and the ground should be fresh- | Will keep good off the tree for several months. 
digged and made very fine and smooth before the| 282. STOCKS must be of different ages and 
branches be laid upon it. The earth, laid on, sizes in different cases; and even the propaga- 
should be from six inches toa foot t ck. If the tion of the stocks themselves is not to be over- 
limb, or mother branch, be very studdorn, a little looked. Stocks are formed out of suckers, or 
cut on the lower side of it will make it the more raised from the seed; and the latter is by far 
easy to be held down. The ground sheuld be the best; for suckers produce suckers, and do 
kept clean from weeds, and as coe/ as possible in not grow to a handsome stem, or trunk. Craéds 
hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (not large) are generally the stocks for Apple-grafts, and 
are the best and coolest covering. ‘hese layers! Piums for Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, an] \pri- 
vill be ready to take up and plant out as trees af-|cots. However, we shall speak of the sorts of 
ter they have been laid @ year. | Stoc ks, suitable to each sort of fruit-tree by and 
279. SUCKERS are, in general, but poor by : at present we have to speak of the raising of 
things, whether in the forest, or in the fruit gar-| Stocks. If the stocks be to be of crabs or apples, 
den. They are shoots that come up from (tke ithe seeds of these should be collected in the fall 
roofs, at a distance from the stem of the tree, or, when the fruit is ripe. They are generally got 
at least, they do not come out of that stem.jout by mashing the crabs or apples. When the 
They run to wood and to suckers more than trees|sceds are collected, put them immediately into 
do that are raised in any other way. Fruit trees|fine earth ; or sow them at once. It may not, 
raised from suckers do not bear so abundantly, however, be convenient to sow them at once: and 
and such good fruit, as trees raised from cuttings, ! perhaps, the best way is to sow very early in the 
slips or layers. A sucker is, in fact, a little tree spring. If the Stocks be to be of stone fruit, the 
with more or less of root to it, and is, of course,!stones, as of cherries, plums peaches and others, 
to be treated as a free. imust be got when the fruitis ripe. The best way 
280, BUDDING.—To have fruit trees py this/is to put them into fine earth, and keep thein 
metkod, or by that of grufiir g, you must first have|there till spring. The earth may be placed in a 
stocks; that is to say, a young tree to bud or{cellar; or put into a barrel ; or a little pit may be 
graftupon, What are the sorts of stocks proper|/made in the ground, and it may be placed there. 


for the sorts of fruit-trees respectively will be 
mentioned under the names of the latter. The 
stock is a young tree of some sort or other, and 
the dud is put into the bark on the side of this 
young tree during the summer; and not before 
the bud be full and plump. The work may ge- 
nerally be done all through the months of July 
and August, and, perhaps, later. 

281. GRAFTING is the joining of a cutting 
of one to another tree in such a way as that the 
tree, on which the cutting is placed, sends up its 
sap into the cutting, and makes it grow and be- 
come atree. Now, as to the way, in which this, 
and the way in which dudding, is done, they can- 
not, upon any principle consistent with common 
sense, become matter of written description. 
Each is a mechanical operation, embracing nu- 








When the winter breaks up, dig a piece of ground 
decft and make it rich; make it very fine ; form 
it into beds, three feet wide ; draw drills across it 
at 8 inchesdistance ; make them from twotothree 
inches deep; put in the seeds pretty thick (for 
they cost little); cover them completely ; tread 
the earth down upon them; and then smooth the 
surface. When the plants come up, thin them 
to about three inches apart ; and keep the ground 
between them perfectly cleau during the summer. 
Hoe frequently; but not deef near the flants ; 
for, we are speaking of frees heres and trees do 
not renew their roots quickly as a cabbage, or a 
turnip does. ‘hese young trees should be kept 
duriug the first summer, as moist as possible, with- 
out watering ; and the way to keep them as moist 
as possible is to keep the ground perfectly clean 
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and to hoe it frequently. I cannot help observ- 
ing here upon an observation of Mr. Marsuate: 
“as to “weeding,” says he, “though seedling 
“trees must not be smothered, yet some smail/ 
““qvecds may be suffered to grow in summer, as 
“they help to shade the plants and to keep the 
**eround cool.” Mercy on this Gentleman’s 
readers! Mr. Marshall had not read Tuc ; ‘f 
he had, he never would have written this verv 
erroneous sentence. It is the root ot the weed 
that does the mischief. Let there be a rod of 
ground well set with even “small weeds,” and 
another rod kefit weeded. Let them adjoin each 
other, Go, after 15 or 20 days of dry weather ; 
examine the two; and you will find the weedless 
ground moist and fresh, while the other is as dry 
as dust to a foot deep. ‘The root of the weed sucks 
up every particle of moisture. What pretty 
things they are, then, to keep scedling trees 
cool /—To proceed: these seedlings if well ma- 
naged, will be eight inches high, and some high- 
er, at’ the end of the first summer. The next 
spring they should be taken up; or this may be 
done in the fall. They should be planted in rows, 
four feet apart, to give room toturn about amongst 
them ; and at two feet apart in the rows. if intend- 
ed to be grafted or budded without being again 
removed. If intended to be again removed, be- 
fore grafting or budding, they may be put ata foot 
apart. They should be kept clean by hoeing be- 
tween them, and the ground between them should 
be dug in the fall, but not at any other season of 
the year—The plants will grow fast or slowly 
according to the soil and management; and he 
who knows how to bud or to graft, will know 
when the stock is arrived at the proper size for 
each purpose.—To speak of the kind of stocks 
most suitavle to the different kinds of fruit-trees 
is reserved till we come to speak of the trees 
themselves; but there are some remarks to be 
made here, which have a general afifilication, 
relative to the kinds of stocks.—It is supposed 
by some persons, that the nature of the stock 
affects the nature of the fruit; that is to say, 
that the fruit growing on branches, proceeding 
from a bud ora graft, partakesmore or less of 
the flavour of the fruit which would have grown 
on the stock, if the stock had been suffered to 
grow to a tree and to bear fruit. This is Mr. 
MARSHALL’s notion. But, how erroneous it is, 
must be manifest to every one when he reflects 
that the stock for the fear tree is frequently the 
qwhite-thorn. Can a pear partake of the nature 
of the Aaw, which grows upon the thorn, and 
which is a stone-fruit too? If this notion were 
oorrect, there could be hardly a single apple- 
erchard in all England: for, they graft upon 
erab-stocks; and, of course, all the apples, in 
the course of years, would become crabs. Apri 
cots and Peaches are, in England, a/ways put on 
plum-stocks ; yet, after centuries of this practice, 
they do not become plums. If the fruit of the 
graft partake of the nature of the stock, why 
not the wood and leaves? Yet, is it not visible 
to all eyes, that neither ever does so partake ;— 
This, then, like the carrying off the farina from 
the male to the female flower is a mere whim, or 
dream. The bud, or graft, retains its own na- 
ture, wholly unchanged by the stock ; and, all that 
is of consequence, as to the kind of stock, is, whe- 
ther it be such as will /as¢ /ong and supply the tree 
with a suitable quantity of wood. This isa mat- 
ter of great importance ; for though /fcach will 
grow on freach, and afifile on afifile, the trees are 
not nearly so vigorous and durable as if the peach 
were put on the f/um and the apple on the crad, 
In 1800, I sent several trees from England to 
Messrs. James and Thomas Paul, at Busleton, 
in Pennsylvania. There wasa Vec/arine amongst 
these. It is well known, that, in 1817, there had 
been so great a mortality in the peach orchards, 





that they had become almost wholly extinct. At 


in any other part. YetI, that year, saw the 
Nectarine tree large, sound in every part, fine 
and flourishing. It is very well known, that the 
peach trees here are very short-lived. ve 
jor eight years, seem to be the duration of their life. 
This \ecturine had stood seventeen years, and was 
likely to stand twice as long yet to come. It is 
now growing in the garden of the late Mr. James 
Paul, in Lower Dublin Township; and there any 
one may see it —It is clear to me, therefore, that 
the short life of the peach-orchardsis owing to the 
stock being preach. 
trees are raised from the stone. Nothing is more 
frequent than to see a farmer, or his wife, when 


make a little hole and fut the stone in the ground, 
in order to have a peach tree of the same sort! 
Not considering, that the stone never, except by 
mere accident, produces fruit of the same quality 
as that within which it was contained, any more 
than the seed of a carnation produces flowers like 
those from which they proceded.—The peaches 
in America are, when budded, put on feach- 
stocks ; and this, I think, is the cause of their 
swift decay. ‘They should be put on f/um-stocks ; 
for, to what other cause are we to ascribe the 
long life and vigorous state of the Nectarine at 
Mr. Paul’s? The plum is a closer and harder 
wood than the peach. The peach-trees are de- 
stroyed by a worm, or, rather, a sort of maggot, 
that eats into the bark at the stem. The insects 
do not like the plum bark; and, besides, the 
plum is a more Aardy and vigorous tree than the 
peach, and, observe, it is frequently, and most 
trequently, the feebleness, or sickliness, of the 
tree that creates the insects, and not the inscets 
that create the feeblencss and sickliness. There 
are thousands of peach trees in England and 
France that are fifty years old, and that are still 
in vigorous fruitfulness. ‘There is a good deal in 
climate, to be sure; but, I am convinced, that 
there isa great deal in the stock.—Before I quit 
the subject of stocks, let me beg the reader never, 
if he can avoid it, to make use of suckers, par- 
ticularly for an afipile or frear-orchard, which 
almost necessarily isto become pasture. Stocks 
formed out of suckers produce suckers; and, if 
the ground remain in grass for a few years, there 
will arise a young wood all overthe ground ; and 
this wood, if not torn up by the plough, will, ina 
short time, destroy the trees, and will in still less 
time, deprive them oftheir fruitfulness. Besides 
this, suckers, being originally excrecences, and 
unnaturally vigorous, make wood too fast, 
make too much wood; and, where this is the 
case, the fruit is scanty in quantity. ‘Haste 
‘“makes waste” in most cases; but, perhaps, in 
nothing so much as in the use of suckers as 
stocks. By waiting a year longer and bestowing 
a little care, you obtain seedling stocks; and, 
really, if a man has not the trifling por- 
tion of patience and industry that is here re 

quired, he is unworthy of the good fruit 
and the abundant crops, which, with proper 
management, are sure, in this country, to be the 
reward of his pains. Look at England, in the 
spring! There you see fruit trees of all sorts 
covered with bloom ; and from all of it there some- 
times comes, at last, not a single fruit. Here, 
in this favoured country, to count the blossoms is 
to count the fruit! The way to show our grati- 
tude to God for such a blessing, is, to act well 
our part in turning the blessings to the best 
account. 


PLANTING. 
283. Iam not to speak here of the situation 
for planting, ot the aspect, of the nature of the 
soil, of the preparation of the soil; for these 
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284. Before the reader proceed further, he 
should read very attentively what is said of trans- 
jlanting generally, in Chapter II, paragraph 
109 and onwards, He will there perceive the 
absolute necessity of the ground, to be planted 
in, being made perfectly fie, and that no clods, 
great or small, ought to be tumbled in about the 
roots. This is so capital a point, that I nous: 
request the reader to pay particular attention t 
it. Toremovea free, though young, is an opera- 
tion that puts the vegetative facultics to a severe 
test ; and, therefore, every thing should be done 
to render the shock as little injurious as possible. 

285. Thetree to be planted should be as youn 
as circumstances will allow. The season is jus: 
when the /eaves become yellow, or, as early as 
jossible in the spring. The ground being pre- 
pared, and the tree taken up, prune the roots 
with a sharp knife so as to leave none more than 
about a foot long; and, if any have been torn 
off nearer to the stem, prune the part, so that 
no éruizes or ragged parts remain. Cut off all the 
fibres close to the roots; for, they never live, 
and they mou/d, and do great injury. If cut 
off, their place is supplied by other fibres more 
quickly. Dig the hole to plant in three times 
as wide, and six inches deeper, than the roots 
actually need as mere room. And now, besides 
the fine earth generally, have some good mould 
sifted. Lay some of this six inches deep at the 
bottom of the hole. Place the roots upon this in 
their natural order, and hold the tree perfectly 
upright, while you put more sifted earth on the 
roots. Sway the tree backward and forward a 
little, and give it a gentle lift and shake, so that 
the fine earth may find its way amongst the roots 
and leave not the smallest cavity. Every root 
should be closely touched by the earth in every 
part. When you have covered all the roots with 
the sifted earth, and have seen that your tree 
stands just as high with regard to the level of the 
ground as it did in the place where it before stood, 
allowing about 3 inches for sinking, fill up the 
rest of the hole with the common earth of the 
plat, and when you have about half filled it, ¢read 
the earth that you put in, but not very hard. 
Put on the rest of the earth, and leave the surface 
perfectly smooth. Do not water by any means, 
Water, poured on, in this case, sinks rapidly down, 
and makes cavities amongst the roots. Lets in 


air. Mould and canker follow ; and great injury 
is done. 
286. Ifthe tree be planted in the fall, as soon 


as the leaf begins to be yedlow ; that is to say, in 
October early, it will have struck out new roots 
to the length of some inches before the winter 
sets in. And this is certainly the best time for 
doing the business. But, mind, the roots should 
be out of ground as short a time as possible ; and 
should by no means be permitted to get dry, if 
you can avoid it; for, though some trees will /:ve 
after having been a long while out of ground, the 
shorter the time out of ground the sooner the 
roots strike ; and, if the roots should get dry be- 
fore planting, they ought to be soaked in water, 
rain or pond, for half a day before the tree be 
planted. 

287. If the tree be for an orchard it must be 
five or six feet high, unless cattle are to be kept 
out fortwo or three years. And, inthis case, the 
head of the tree must be pruned short, to prevent 
it from swaying about from the force of the winde 
Even when pruned, it will be exposed to be 
loosened by this cause, and must be kept steady 





by a stake; but it must not be fastened toa stake, 
until rain has come to settle the ground ; for, such 
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The earth would sink from it, and leave 
cavities about the roots. 

988. When the trees are short, they will re- 
They may de planted the se- 
cond year after budding, and the first after graft- 
ing ; and these are the best times. If planted in 
the fall, the tree should be shortened very early 
in the spring, and in such a way as to answer the 
ends to be pointed ont more particularly when we 
come to speak of pruning. 

989. If you plant 2 the spring, it should be as 
early as the ground will bear moving ; only, bear 
in mind, that the ground must always be dry at 
top when you plant. In this case, the new roots 
will strike out almost immediately; and as soon 
as the buds begin to swe//, shorten the head of the 
tree. After a spring-planting it may be neces- 
sary to guard against drought ; and the best pro- 
tection is the laying of small stones of any sort 
round the tree, so as to cover the area of a circle 
of three feetin diameter, of which circle the stem 
of the tree is the centre. This will keep the 
ground cooler than any thing else that you can put 
upon it, 

290. Astothe distances, at which trecs ought 
to be planted, that must depend on the sort of 
tree, and on other circumstances. It willbe seen 
by looking at the plan of the garden ( Piate 1), 
that I make provision for 70 trees, and for a row 
of grafie uines extending the length of two of the 
plats. The trees will have a space of 14 feet 
square each. But, in orchards, the distances for 
apples and pears must be much greater ; other- 
wise the trees will soon run their branches into, 
and'‘injure, each other, 


CULTIVATION. 

291. The Cultivation of fruit trees divides 
itself into two distinct parts ; the management of 
the tree itself, which consists of fruning and 
tying ; and the management of the ground where 
the trees grow, which consists of digging, hoeing 
and manuring. The management of the tree 
itself differs with the sort of tree; and, there- 
fore, I shall treat of the management of cach 
sort under its own particular name. But the 
management of the ground where trees grow is 
the same in the case of all the larger trees ; and 
for that reason I shall here give directions con- 
cerning it. 

292. In the first place, the ground is always 
to be kept clear of weeds ; for whatever they 
take is just so much taken from the fruit, either 
in quantity, or in quality, or in both. It is true, 
that very fine orchards have grass covering all 
the ground beneath the trees; but these orchards 
would be still fier if the ground were kept clear 
from all plants whatever except the trees. Such 
a piece of ground is, at once an orchard and a 
pasture ; what is lost one way is, probably, gained 
the other. But, if we come to fine and choice 
fruits, there can be nothing that can grow beneath 
to balance against the injury done to the trees. 

293. The roots of trees go decft ; but the prin- 
cipal part of their nourishment comes from the 
top-soil. The ground should be loose to a good 
depth, which is the certain cause of constant 
moisture ; but trees draw downwards as well as 
upwards, and draw more nourishment in the for- 
mer than in the latter direction. Vine-yards, as 
TuLLobserves, must always be éil/ed, insome way 
or other; or they will produce nothing of value. 
He adds, that Mr. Evrtyn says, that ** when 
“the soil, wherein fruit trees are planted, is 
“ constantly kept in tillage, they grow up to an 
“ Orchard in half the time, they would do, if 
“the soil were not tilled.” Therefore, tillage is 
useful ; but, it were better, that there were tillage 





a great part of the strength that the manure and 
tillage bring. 

294, Now, then, as tothe trees in my garden ; 
they are to be choice peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
plums, cherries, and grape vines, witha very few 
apples and pears. The sorts will be mentioned 
hereafter in the Alphabetical list; but, the 
tillage for all except the grafe -vines, isthe same ; 
and the nature of that exception will be particu- 
larly stated under the name of grajie. 


295. It was obsreved before, that the ground 
is always to be kept clear of weeds. From the 
spring to the fall freguent hoeing all the ground 
over, not only to keep away weeds but to keep 
the ground moist in hot and dry weather, taking 
care never to hoe but when the ground is dry at 
fot. This hoeing should not go deeper than four 
or five inches; for there is a great difference be- 
tween frees and Aerbaceous filants as tothe renewal 
of their roots respectively. Cut off the lateral 
roots of a cabbage, or aturnip, of a wheat or a rye 
or an Indian-corn plant, and new roots, from the 
parts that remain, come out in 12 hours, and the 
operation, by multiplying the mouths of the feed- 
ers of the plant, gives it additional force. But, the 
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een arenes 
round the stem, will keep them from climbin$ 
the tree; but they are still alive. As tothe di- 
minutive creatures that appear as sfecks in th© 
burk; the best, and perhaps, the only remedy 
againstjthe species of disease of which they are the 
symptom, consists of good plants, good planting and 
good tillage. When orchards are seized with 
diseases that pervade the whole of the trees, or 
nearly the whole, the best way is to cut them 
down: they are more plague than profit, and, as 
long as they exist, they are a source of nothing 
out constantly-returning disappointment and 
mortification, However, as there are persons 
who have a delight in quackery, who are never 
so happy as when they have some specific to ap- 
ply, and to whom rosy cheeks and ruby lips are 
almost an eye-sore, it is perhaps, fortunate, 
that the vegetable world presents them with pa- 
tients; and thus, even in the cotton-blight or 
canker, we sve an evil, which we may be led td 
hope is not altogether unaccompanied with good. 
( To be Continued. ) 
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roots of a tree consist of wood, more orless hard: 
they do not quickly renew themselves: they are 
of a permanent nature: and they must not be 
much mutilated during the time that the sap is in 
the flow. 
296. Therefore, the ploughing between trees 
or the digging between trees ought to take 
place only in the fall, which gives time for a 
renewal, or new supply, of roots before the sap 
be again in motion. For this reason, if crops 
be grown under trees in orchards, they should be 
of wheat, rye, winter-barley, or of something 
that does not demand a ploughing of the ground 
in the spring. In the garden, dig the ground well 
and clean, with a fork, late in November. Go 
close to the stems of the trees; but do not bruize 
the large roots. Clean and clear all well close 
round the stem. Make the ground smooth just 
there. Ascertain whether there be insects there 
of any sort. And, if there be, take care to de- 
stroy them. Pull, or scrape, off all rough bark 
at the bottom of the stem. If you even feel off 
the outside bark a foot or two up, in case there be 
insects, it will be the better. Wash the stems 
with water, in which tobacco has been soaked; 
and do this, whether you find insects or not. 
Put the tobacco into hot water, and let it soak 
24 hours, before you use the water. This will 
destroy, or drive away, all insects. 

297. But, though, for the purpose of removing 
all harbour for insects yon make the ground smooth 


the ground lay as rough as you can; for the 
rougher it lies the more willit be broken by the 
frost, which is a great enricher of all land. When 
the spring comes, and the ground is dry at the 
top, give the whole of the ground a good deep 
hoeing. which will make it level and smooth 
enough. ‘Then go on again hoeing throughout the 
summer, and watching well all attempts of in- 
sects on the stems and bark of the trees. 

298. Diseases of trees are various in their kind; 
but, nine times out of ten they proceed from the 
root. Insects are much more frequently an effect 
than a cause. If the disease proceed from dblirht, 
there is no prevention, except that which is sug- 
gested by the fact, that feeble and sickly trees are 
trequently blighted when healthy ones are not ; 
but, when the insects come, they add greatly to the 
evil. ‘hey are generally produced by the dis- 
ease, as maggots are by putrefaction. The ents 
are the only active insect for which there is not a 
cure; and I know of no means of destroying 
them, but finding out their nests and pouring 











without under crops ; for these crops take away, 


boiling water onthem. A line dipped in ¢ar tied 





just round the stem ofthe tree, let the rest of 


A paragraph in your Gazette of Saturday, on 
the subject of Bees, induces me to mention, that 
‘an easier method of gathering the honey than in 
India, and a more merciful one than what is gene- 
jrally pursued in this country, is practised in Ger- 
jmany.— There, this interesting little insect is cul- 
\tivated to great extent, frequently as an amuse- 
|ment, and very commonly asa source of revenue. 
{Many treatises have been written on their singu- 
jlar nature, domestic arrangements and the best 
panne of treating them. Perhaps I put some of 
fyour readers in mind of the renowned Baron 
,Munchausen, when I state that in some parts of 
Germany they are regularly taken to pasture! yet 
such is the fact. I have seen on the great heath 
of Luneburg in the Hanoverian dominions, hun- 
dreds of Hives that were carried there from dis- 
tant places in the spring of the year, for the bees 
to pasture on the heath flowers; herdsmen at- 
tend them ; and in the autumn they are taken 
‘home again. 

| The mode of securing the honey is this, early 
jin the fall the Bee-father (as the person who cul- 
tivates Bees is called) protects himself with 
gloves and a kind of cap long enough to hang 
over his neck and shoulders, and which has a 
wire mask—and in dark rainy weather, or early 
in the morning or late in the evening, when all 
the Bees are at home, he turns the hives upside 
down—a match made of dry herbs, such as rue 
wrapped in tow and linen, which burns without 
flame and makes a great smoke, is lighted and 
the smoke blown upon the hive, which drives the 
bees to the lower part of the hive, and gives him 
/an opportunity of taking what quantity of honey he 
ith:nks they can spare, leaving a sufficiency for 
| winter provision. Should it happen that the Bee- 
ifather takes too large a tribute, or that an early 
winter prevents the Bees from replenishing their 
stock as expected—they then are regularly fed 
with a composition consisting of sugar, honey 
wine and water, boiled together, which is put in 
a saucer under the hive. 

Your’s, A GERMAN, 
——< 8 a 
TOBACCO OF UPPER CANADA. 

A letter from Amherstburgh, Upper Canada, 
published in the Quebec Gazette, says—‘* There 
has been some stir this winter in consequence of 
the Tobacco trade. Next spring I think there 
will not be less than one hundred hogsheads ship- 
ped from hence. The Lower Canada Merchants 
will soon have to find us other Markets than 
Montreal and Quebec, for the quantity will tn- 
crease at least zen fold the year after 
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~ DISEASES OF WHEAT. 


cage of wheat, onthe fields near York in 


irginia, was furnished by a very respectable) 


and esteemed correspondent—and we beg leave 
to refer him, and our readers, to the full, and in- 
teresting remarks of many careful observers, 
recorded in our former volumes—to be satished 
of the peculiarities of the discase which he de- 
scribes, andthe difference between those and the 
usual ravages of the Hessian Fly. dit. dim. Far. 
York, Va., 1st Dece 1822. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have never known so mild a November as the 
past ; I have now green peas, in full bleom, in 
my garden, and shall gather some to-morrow or 
next day. Our forward wheat crops were very 
promising, until within a few days; they are now 
decaying ; and, it isthought, the Hessian F ly has 
made its appearance with us. Can you inform me 
if the Fly attacks the roots of the wheat ? | 
have been this day partly engaged in examining 
some bunches taken from my wheat field, which 
wus seeded the first of Octeber ; the blades are 
turning yellow, generally beginning at the points, 
and advancing to the stalk ; the roots on one 


muecr, 





. _side, are totally destroyed, and present a hard 
The following notice of the singular diseased’ 


fibrous substance, abortively attempting to put 
‘forth new roots. I have discovered neither on 
the leaf, nor stalk, nor roots, any thing like an in- 
sect, orits eggs, though I use an excellent mag- 
nifying glass. The externil leaf of each shoot 
decays first. Ihave marked several bunches and 
roots, but can make no discovery of the insect ; 
can this be the fly—does it feed under the surface 
of the earth, and upon the roots of the vegeta- 
ble ? are such the appearances of the plant, when 
assailed by the fly? At a distance, the wheat looks 
well and healthy ; it is only when you visit the 
field, that its decay is seen at present. I was, un- 
til recently, a sceptic as to the existence of the 
fly, inthis part of the state ; all my ncighbours 
differing with me. If not the fly, itis an insect, 
or a disease of the plant, which is producing the 
same eifects, as the fly ; and I learn that some of our 
farmers, are preparing to plough up their wheat 
to re-sow. I never experienced any thing like 
the present appearance of my crop, and that too, 
upon land in fine heart, under good tilth, manu- 
red formerly with kelp, and which produced a 
heavy crop of Indian Corn. Your’s respectfully, 
T. Geeeeee,” 
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COTTON GANS 
A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE MACHINE INVENTED BY Evi Wuityey, ror GInniInG Corrox, 
. Y » ae .? . . . ‘o - 7 hl ~ 
POLITELY SENT TO US, FROM THE UNITED STATES Patent OFFICE, sy WM. THornton Esq. 
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Phe principal parts of this machine, are, Ist, 
the fran. pal p 


4th, the clearer; and 5th, the hopper. 
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parallelogramic form, and proportioned te the 


me ; 2d.the cylinder ; 3d, the breastwork ;| other parts, as may be most convenient. 


2d. (B.) The cylinder is of wood, its form i: 


and from two to five feet in length. This cylin- 
der is placed horizontally across the frame A, 
leaving room for the clearer D, on one side, and 
the hopper E, on the other. In the cylinder i; 
fixed an iron axis, which may pass quite through, 
or consist only of gudgeons driven into each end. 

There are shoulders on this axis, to prevent 
any horizontal variation, and it extends so far 
without the frame as to admit a winch at one 
end, by which it is put in motion, and so far at 
the other end, as to receive the whirl, by which, 
the clearer isturned. The surface of the cy- 
linder is filled with teeth, set in annular rows, 
which are at such a distance from each other, as 
to admit a cotton seed to play freely in the space 
betweenthem. The space between cach tooth 
in the same row, is so small, as not to admit a4 
seed, nor a half seed to enter it. These teeth 
are made of stiff iron wire, driven into the wood 
of the cylinder, the teeth are all inclined in the 
same way, and in such a manner, that the angle 
included between the tooth, and a tangent drawn 
from the point, into which the tooth is driven, will 
be about 55 or 60 degrees; the gudgeons of the 
cylinder run in brass boxes, each of which is 
in two parts, one of which is fixed into the wood 
of the frame, and the other is confined down 
upun the axis with screws. 

3d. (C.) The breastwork is fixed above the cy- 
linder, parallel and contiguous tothe same. It 
has transverse grooves or openings through 
which the rows of teeth pass as the cylinder re- 
volves, and its use is to obstruct the seeds while 
the cotton is carried forward, through the 
grooves, by the teeth. The thickness of the 
breastwork istwo and ahalf, orthree inches, and 
the under side of it I, is made of iron or brass. 


4th. (D.) Theclearer is placed horizontal with, 
and parallel to the cylinder. Its length is the 
same as that of the cylinder, and its diameter is 
proportioned by convenience. There are twoor 
four brushes or rows of bristles, fixed in the sur- 
face of the cleaver, in such a manner, that the 
ends of the bristles will sweep the surface of the 
cylinder. Its axis and boxes, are similar to those 
of the cvlinder. It is turned by means of a band 
F, and whirls ;—it moves in a contrary direction 
from the cylinder, that puts it in motion, by 
meansof thetwo small whirls G G, whose axisare 
pivots made fast in the frame, and it so far out- 
runs, as to sweep the cotton from the teeth, as 
fast as it is carried through the breastwork.— 
‘Lhe periphery of the whirls is spherical, and 
the band a broad strap of leather. And at H, 
there is a groove to permit the wheel G, to re- 
cede from the other, to tighten the band by a 
screw at the end under A. 

5th. One side of the hopper E, is formed 
by the breastwork C, the two ends by the frame, 
andthe other side J, is moveable from, and to- 
wards the breastwork, soas to make the hopper 
more or less capacious. 

The cotton is put into the hopper, carried 
through the breastwork by the teeth, brushed off 
from the teeth bythe clearer, and flies off from 
the clearer, with the assistance of the air, by 
itsown centrifugal force. The machine is turn- 
ed by water, horses, or in any way, most conve- 
nient. 

‘Yhere are several modes of making the vari- 
ous parts of this machine, which together with 
their particular shape, and formation, are point- 
ed out and explained ina description with draw- 
ings ; attested as the Patent Laws direct, and 
lodged in the office of the secretary of state. 

A sectional side view of parts of the machine, 
is given in Fig. 3, above, wherein ; 

B, represents the cylipder, with rows of iron or 
other metal teeth, which pass through I, the 





__ 1st. (A.) The frame by which the whole work’ perfectly described by its name, and its dimen- 
18 supported and kept together, is of a square or sions may be from six to nmtue inches diameter, 





brazen or lower part of C, the breastwerk, which 
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keeps the seed from passing through the machine 
with the cotton. 


D, represents the clearer, with bristles in ir,¢,, ' 


brush the cotton from the metal teeth, as the cy- 
linder turns round. E, the hopper which holds 
the cotton, but permits the disengaged seed to 
pass through the grating at K. 








When we received the following account of im- 
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more or less, would make less air. When the 














jour readers, a complete view of so important a 


;Machine, ar : t 
(sien marae a Bryce - o. them to understand/orush or fan, as it may be called, roars loudly, it 
e, re > : ? J : 
Altes laving satetuiny oe provements, ‘san evidence that we have air sufficient At 


description, any one may easiped the foregoing ]ihe end of the brush cylinder, where tl lle 
opinion as tothe value ot improvements, detanes) will be placed, there should be a “od ms <i — 
below. For this accountof Dr, Nutt’s improve-|tends to bear it upder ot the hot a a - i te 
ments, we are indebted to J. R. Bedford, Esq. of| made of brass, lest they shoul Ra 25 Fhe Sant 
Alabama, as we formerly mentioned. And we/motionof the brush is very great. 








provements made on cotton gins, by Dr. Rush 
Nutt, near Petit-Gulph, Mississippi: we appli 

edto Wm. Thornton, Esq. of Washington City, | 
for a description of Whitney’s Cotton-Gin, from 
the Patent Office—that we might place before | 


have taken great pleasure in preparing the arti-| Figure 10. Gives aside view of the brush cy- 
cle for the press, as we indulge the hope, that it}/linder, with its pulley at one end, and a set of 
may be useful to many persons, and entertaining tojarms ; for one board or flange, 34 inches wide, 
every reader.—Ldit. din. Farmer. with the hair inserted and worked in, like a shoe 
brush. 

















Is the seed board. 

Is the grate screwed on atthe low- 
end, as inall gins ; but above it continues up, and 
and forms acurve for the roll, keeping a distance 
from the wood of two inches; then turning back, 
it is screwed to the top part of the first cross bar, 
forming in part the grate fall. 


Figure 1. 
Figure 2. 


Figure 3. Is astraight grate, designed to de- 
tach false seed from the cotton, before it reach- 
esthe brush. 

Figure 4. Isandend view of the brush, 18 in- 
ches in diameter, and has six motions to one of 
the rag cylinder. The end of the board, which 
is seen at the extremity of each arm, and hasthe 
hair inserted into it, is 34 inches broad, which 
will generate more air, than if wider. 

Figure 5. Is the under sheeting of the brush, 
made of plank, forming part of acircle, until it 
is perpendicular to the brush; then it runs 
straight off to the screen, which is represented by 
the dots. 

The planking now turns down to form the low- 
er part of the trunk, say four and a half inches, 
and then turns and goes forward to form the bot- 
tom of the trunk. 

Figure 6. Is to shew the upper sheeting be-| 
ginning as near the rags as possible, and conti- 
nues round, a true part of acircle, until it gets 
within five inches of the lower sheeting, on a, 
perpendicular line. It then sets off in a straight; 
line, and formsthe upper part of the trunk ; ma-| 
king the trunk five inches above the screen, which | 
is four and a half inches above the bottom. It} 
should be remembered, that the upper and lower} 
sheeting of the brush, should not be nearer the| 
hair in the brush, than a quarter of an inch ; if! 
it be so near as totouch, it will roll the cotton,| 
and defeat our intentions. Near the mouth, or ex- | 
tremity of the trunk, the upper planking is ele-| 
vated, which makes the mouth larger ; this I) 
have found by experienceto be best.* The slight 
touches of the pen in the trunk, shows the di- 
rection the cotton takes, when struck down from 
the saws. 

Figure 7. Shows where the sMding doors 
should be on the top of the trunk ; they can be 
rabbited in, and slide, presenting a smooth sur- 
face within. Itis necessary, almost every day to 
slip these doors, andsweep the screen, as in damp 
weather, many false seed, dirt and leaf will col- 








* We have only showna portion of the trunk, 
in its length, of course the slight elevation, at 
the extremity is not seenin our cut. 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 


|toturn the current out of the house by a small 


lect on them ; and if not taken away, will be 
forced into the cotton room. 

Figure 8. Is to showthe eddies in the trunk 
below the screen. The screen lays on, and is 
supported by them. The term eddies I have 
applied to the cross boards, which form twelve 
divisions. These partitions break the current of 
air below the screen ; consequently, very little 
cotton is forced below it, although it affords every 
opportunity forthe dirt, leaf and false seed to go 
down. These boards should be about a foot and 
a half, or two feet apart. 

Figure 9. Shows a door, covering two eddies.— 
It is necessary tohave doors to all that part of the 
trunk, underthe screen, so that it may be clean- 
ed out occasionally ; it is sufficient, for one side 


of the trunk, tohave them; andas I have beej?~. * “pit gl 
gan with one door to cover two, so it may be con-|'tS made, and a hole through the thick part, 


tinued ; say, six doors te twelve eddies. The with a bunch of hair inserted. Another repre- 
side of the trunk, where the doors are to be, need|S¢Mtation also serves to show how the board is 
not come lower, than half an inch below the let on, and screwed to the arm. — 
screen, as the doors can close the balance—these| Figure 11. Shows how the screen is made, 
should be hung by hinges, and kept in place by a 
wooden button. 

The joints of the doors should be directly oppo- 
site every second eddy, so thatno air can escape 
from one ecdy to another, and indeed the sheet- 
ing around the fan or brush, and the trunk, should 
be airtight. 

This trunk is supposed to be 20 or 24 feet 
in length. My own is twenty-four feet ; but 
if there was sufficient room, I would have it for- 
ty. 

The cotton should be blown into a room, apart 
frem the pressroom, to prevent it from attaching 
to the screws. At the top of the room, into 
which the cotton is blown, there should be a gar- 
ret, andan opening in it, for the air to escape 
through, asit will carry with it, a great quanti- 
ty of dirt, and short lint. I have endeavoured 








At each end of this board, will be seen repre- 
sentations or end views of the board, toshow how 
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trunk put through the wall, but the circulation 
of the air without, was such, as to keep back 
the dust, and lint, and soon choak the conductor. 
This lint and dust should be got rid of, as it is ve- 
ry injurious tothe machinery of factories. ‘One slat at each end of the cross sticks, with 

At the sides of the gin stand, there should be|holes at equal distances in the slats, to receive the * 
air holes of about 12 or 13 inches, cut out of thelends of the cross sticks. ‘There is aslat to sup- 
upper part of the stand, in form of half a cylin- port the sticks in the middle. This stick should | 
der, and opposite the upper half of the brush cy-|be nailed to this middle slat, to prevent their | 
linder, or clearer, as this is the only way that ait springing or warping out of a true line; they’ 
can be admitted tothe brush, with advantage—|should be regularly spaced at such distances 
in this manner, likewise, the greatest quantity of! apart, as to suffer a cotton seed readily to drop 
air, willbe generated. Itis evident, that a brush through ; the sticks should be nearly round, being 
serving asa fan, should have but four arms, as a little flatted at bottom, and made of a wood that 
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will receive a good polish. My 
cherry, and polished with sand paper, the y are 
nearly half an inch in diameter. I have give 
end views of the side slats; sharp at top, % 


: ~ 3.5. «2 ue sides of the 
at whenthe screer ** ’ ai 
that and wo trash can settle on them. The 


middle slat is rounding on the top edge, for the 
same purpose ; they can be made of plank, on 
inch thick, and three broad. 

Figure 12, in the above cut, gives a side view 
of the eddy boards, that are to extend cross- 
wise of the trunk, with the niches on top ot 
it, for the lower edges of the slats to drop in. Up 
on these boards, the screen will rest its whole ex- 
tent. An end view is also presented of this 
board, made sharp at top, to prevent trash from 
settling on it, in passing through the sticks. 

Figure 13. Is togivea front view of one bar 
of a grate, with a niche, at the upper shoulder, t« 
enable us to take out the false seed. 





The roll will bring up the tag of cotton attach- 
ed to the false sced, onthe back of the grate, to 
the turn at Figure 2; then as other tags come on, 
the preceding ones will be forced on to the niche, 
when they can either be removed or suffered to 
drop. If they drop, they will be stopped before 
they reach the saws, by a piece of leather, that 
sets off from the wood, in a direction towards 
the grate, and touches it ; the leather will yield 
tw the passage of the false seed, and then fall 
back to its place ; this piece of leather is noticed 
thus, * in cut numbered one to nine. Were we 
to have the niche at the top of the roll, where 
the grate makes a sudden turn back, the false 
seed would be brought into the roll again ; but as 
the ginner has time to remove a great many, 
I adpoted the plan to make the place for their 
removal farther back. I consider this form of a 
grate, very essential in a point, not yet noticed ; 
which is, that it enables us to gin much faster ; 
for when there is a tag of cotton throwing up the 
roll just above the saws, preventing them from ta- 
king as much cotton along with them, as they 
would otherwise do, and a wad of false seed un- 
der and between the grate, the saws are always 
robbed, of more or less cotton, in their passage. 
Where the saws pass the grate, as above, at 14, 
it will be observed, that the bars of the grate 
slightly narrow, which will prevent the possibili- 
ty of the fibres being cut or broken. 

Itis better for a small seed to escape, than for 
the fibres to be injured ; and as it is almost impos- 
sible to keep always from rubbing, I have adopt- 
ed thisplan, and I think with advantage : From 
the upper end of the grates, to an inch below the 
point, where the saws pass through, (saving the 
niche,) they should be very near to each other ; 
then the distance between them should gradually 
widen, so as to let the dirt, leaf, and small beards 
fall readily as they get loose. It is a matter of 
the greatest importance, that every grate, be- 
fore going toa gin, should be laid with steel ; a 
short, thin piece, can be easily welded on that 
part of the grate, where the saws pass. 
this is done, one set will last longer, than six or 
eight without it. I have never known a gin to 
prepare cotton as well the second and third 
years, as the first ; and the reason is very obvious: 
the corner of the grate, wearsa little, and as soon as 
this is done, small seeds are crushed and carried} 
through. It is fclly to saya grate cannot be well 
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When taken place, and bung up the barrel tight imme- 
diately, and put it in a cool place, and rack it off 
in March following. 
ed, it may be fined with the whites of eggs—and 
as soon as quite bright, rack it again into a clean 
cask and it willkeep for years. Some persons do 








. id with | + this can bed and 
vent, when laid with steel ; this can be done, 
yardened, after being bent. 
is perh: ecessarv 

It is perhaps unnecess? 


. 


ta cox uel on the 


W]] depress oes tTtS 
petites should be solid, 
nd large ones have spokes, each should be 
‘| nade of plank, and placed so as to preserve the 

rcle, if the timber should shrink. Tightening 
ullies should always be large ; their axles wii! 
‘eat less, and also enable us to cause the band to 
embrace more of the pulley that isto be driven 
The placing of the pullies depend entirely up- 
on the form of the stand. My gin has on the 
right end of the rag cylinder, a pulley,a, 





of 11 inches; this, coupled to a drum or big band 
wheel, 4, of 8 feet diameter, drives the cylinder, 
and is tightened by a pulley, c, 3 feet diameter : 
at the other end, or to the left is a pulley, d, 





“ 


of 26 inches, which is coupled to the brush pul 

ley, ¢, of a little more than 4 inches diameter, 
and a tightening pulley f, of 20 inches diameter, 
hung in a sliding frame nearly over the brush pul- 
ley, which keepsthe band to a necessary degree 


of tightness by a weight suspended to a sweep, 
or roller and lever. 
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CIDER ROYAL AND BARLEY COFFEE. 
Vineyard, near George Town, t 
Feé. 8, 1823 

J. S. Skinner, Esq, . 

Dear Sir,—I observe in your Farmer of yester- 
day, a receipt to make Cider Oil, as you call it— 
1 have some doubts that the person who furnished 
you with the receipt, is ignorant of what it ex- 
actly is; as wellas of the manner of making it— 
I have seen it made very often by Germans, and 
itis by them called cider royal; and by putting 
sassatras, or any thing else to flavour it, I am cer- 
tain would injure it ; the way I have seen it made 
as follows: 

To make Cider Royal. 
Take a clean well hoped cask, and burn a sul- 
phur match in it, and keep the bung close stop- 
ped for about two hours; then put in four gallons 
of good apple or cider brandy ; then take four gal- 
lons of the cider immediately from the press, and 
put it to the brandy, shaking the barrel well to 
absorb the sulphurous gas, (the cider ought to 
be strained through a flannen,) and then fill the 
barrel with the cider before any fermentation has 


If it is not fine when rack- 


and from ten to twelve pounds Oi sugar co it. 
is, if properly mace, aud of good cider, a fine 
yous beverage, to drink in summer, when dilut- 
-d with water; and inthe German Counties of 
‘ennsylvania, it was the favourite drink, when 
they got any refreshment at taverns, by all those 
persons who could not affordto get wine. Those 
persons that I knew most famous for makng 
good cider royal, put rye whiskey to it instead of 
brandy, as it sooner became assimilated to the 
cider and vinous than brandy,; that is, it was 
not to be tasted, when brandy, could always he 
discovered by a nice palate. Brandy put to cider 
or wine after it is well fermented, never loses its 
flavour in either cider or wine, and instead of be- 
coming vinous, as it ought to be. by ferm. ntution, it 
isonly branded cider, or what used to be called 
some 30 or 40 years ago, Sampson; which was 
one gill of brandy or other spirits, put to a tank- 
ard of cider, which always produced head aches, 
You also, in the last Farmer, make mention of 
the naked Barley—I remember it for at least fif- 
ty years, and it was used by the German farmers 
of a part of York County, Pennsylvania, and 
Frece ic County, Maryland, to make coffee of; 
and I recollect of hearing it spoken of as infi- 
nitely superior to Rye, as to its flavour and salu- 
brity—But I do not recollect of seeing any of it 
for upwards of thirty years; but formerly I have 
seen it brought to York Town, Pennsylvania, and 
Frederick Town, Maryland, ‘for sale by the name 
of Coffeet Barley —The Germans call it “ Coffed- 
gerst.” 
To make Barley Coffee. 
Roast it in the manner that common coffee is 
roasted, then take one portion of coffee to about 
as much as one third of the quantity you common- 
ly use for one meal ; then take three times that 
quantity of the roasted barley whole (not being 
ground) and boil it by itself, then strain it through 
atin strainer, with smaller holes than a cullin- 
der ; put that liquor over the first portion of cof- 
fee and make it in the usual manner. 
I knew a very respectable Clergyman, who was 
fond of some of the good things of this world ; 
that for several years, I was acquainted in his fa- 
mily, always used his coffee made in the above 
manner—and he used it, because he thought it 
an improvement on foreign coffee, 
P. 5.—I have called on a German’s son, now 
middle aged, who says he has often assisted his 
father in making Cider Royal, and he says, that my 
receipt for making it, iscorrect. His father was 
famous for making good cider royal of the best 
quality. He himself, attempted this last year to 
make one barrel of it, and it turns out to be as 
hard as the hardest cider. He spoke to a person 
who makes good cider, one whom he could depend 
on, and gave him an extra price: the cider was 
made early in the morning, and brought to him 
before 9 o’clock ; he immediately drew off some 
of the cider, and put to it ten pounds of su- 
gar, and four gallons of apple brandy, and bunged 
it up tight immediately. He attributes the hard- 
ness te a fermentation having taken place before 
the sugar and brandy was put to it, instead of the 
sugar and brandy being put in the cask first. 
——e 0S 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
CELLERY. 
Dear Sir, 
Ihave just read the remark in your paper on 


raising cellery ; and set down to give you an ac- 
count of the arrangement of his plants, when fi- 
nally planted out, by one of the best regular scien- 


tific and practical gardeners J ever knew ; his ar- 
rangements were such, that I never saw a vacant 





10t sulphur the cask, under an idea that it produ- 





ces headeache ; others put but three gallons of bran- 


space in his garden ; as one article was market- 


ing, another was coming forward in the same 
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“His method of raising cellery, I give you exact- 
ly as I saw it, and noted it down; but you may 
vary it by making more rows or less, at your own 

jeasure. His bed or trench was dug by hand, 
about one foot deep, and five feet wide ; well ma 
nured with well rotted manure, and then planted 
with nine rows of cellery, about six inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows six inches distant, as 
per enclosed plan*: by this method, a bed fifty 
teet long and five feet wide, contained nine hun- 
dred plants; they took less ground, less manure, 
and one third only of the necessary covering in 
winter, that the single rows would; and if water- 


» ing wasnecessary, once passing by the side with a 


| watering pot, as on a bed of a single row, sufficed 
for three rows ; so what was sufficient for three 
hundred plants, in the common way, did here do 
for nine hundred. I never knew him fail, and I 
thought, that when so combined, the manure and 
water had more effect than the lengthway. I 
saw three beds this year, so managed by his _ wi- 
dow, about fifty feet each, with twelve or thir- 


b teen rows as fine as any I ever saw. 


- The manner of earthing them up was to place 
' two planks edgeways across the bed, and between 
' two adjoining rows, and putting the earth between 
the plants. ; 
With respect I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


—————— 
* 4 ° 
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Thus you may extend your bed to any length. 


—a 0 


+ DRAINING AND RECLAIMING THE VAL 


DI CHIANA, NEAR CORTONA, IN ITA- 

LY. 

“The Knights of St. Stephen have conquered 
/alarge part of this vale from the river Chiana, 
"which, being subject to floods, had formed here 
an immense morass. The method which they 

employed, is called a Co/mata, and seems to have 
been known in the Antonine reigns. It consisted 
here of an enclosure of stupendous dikes, which 
received the inundations, and confined them for a 
while onthe morass. When the river had fallen, 
this water was sluiced off into its channel ; but, 
| during its stagnation on the surface enclosed, it 
shad left there a deposite of excellent earth ; and 
} 4 succession of such deposites has given solidity 
to the bog, raised it above the level of ordinary 
floods, and converted into the richest arable. By 
this enterprise has the Religion of St. Stephen de- 
servedly become the first proprietor of the plain; 
while the lands immediately round Cortona count 
more masters than any ‘ownship in Tuscany.” 





Forsythe’s Remarks on Italy, 100, 


Notr.—After a salt marsh has been complete- 
ly. diked in, and inclosed froin the inundations of 
the tide, according to the method described by ./4 
Chotanter, in No. 31, Vol. 2, of this paper, it might 
often during the winter, and in the summer too, 
when not charged with a crop, have its surface 
coated over, elevated and fertilized by this Ita- 
lian Colmata. There are few salt marshes so se- 
cluded as not to admit of being covered by the 
muddy streams, from the adjacent hills. The me- 
thod of pouring on the turbid current, when re- 
quired, and of preventing its escape for a while 
through the tide trunk, must be so obvious, as to 
need noexplanation. Three or four Co/mata, dur- 
ing the winter, would add as many inches of ele 
vation to its surface, besides the additional soli- 
dity and fertility. 

—>”0l=_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


A Virginia Farmer, in No. 47, Vel. 3d. of your 
paper, asks for information on the best course to 
be pursued to prevent hogs from being infested 
with vermin, and how to destroy the vermin after 
hogs are infested. In answer to this inquiry 
1 will state, for his information, a method which 
I have practised with success in removing vermin 
from hogs. Itis, te tarthem. The operation is 
performed by taking a small mop, and rubbing the 
tar on each hog, on different parts of the body.— 
The lice will leave the hogs and crawl into the 
straw or leaves where the hogs sleep. These 
beds should be burnt two or three days after the 
hogs are tarred—and the tarring should be repeat- 
ed for a fortnight or three weeks, as often as once 
a week, so as to destroy the young vermin which 
will be hatched from the knits on the hogs, at the 
time of tarring them, The first and perhaps second 
time, to add a little brimstone to the tar is 
thought advisable. 

Will you or some of your numerous correspon- 
dents, inform us of the best method of removing 
vermin from cattle, sheep, mules and horses—my 
sheep and cattle are very badly infested with 
them at this time. They are an insect of not the 
twentieth part the size of those that infest hogs, 
but infinitely more numerous, and when a sheep 
or cow becomes infested by them, it is almost im- 
possible to keep them alive through the winter. 

A North Carolina Farmer. 
2th, 1822. 
———DiIa=———— 
RUTA BAGA, 
CULTIVATED AS A SECOND CROP. 
Albany, N. York, 4th January, 1823. 


DEAR SIR, 
My improvement in the ruta baga culture con- 
sists in grewing them as a second ¢rof, upon a clo- 


March 


ver lay. The grass is cut about the 15th or 20th 
of June. If 1 have manure, and the scrapings of 


my yards will always afford me a few loads, I 
take about a dozen carts full and spread it upon 
an acre. The ground is then immediately plough 
ed well, one pound of seed sown broadcast per 
acre, and harrowed in with alight harrow, length- 
wise of the furrow. A single thinning and clean- 
ing with the hoe, is all the further attention I give 
them, until they are drawn in November. My 
first experiment gave me a product of six hun- 
dred bushels. They should de thinned to a dis- 
tance of eight or twelve inches; and for this ope- 
ration a skim hoe of the required width has a de- 
cided preterence over the common hoe. The 
stubble and roots of the clover decompose rapid- 
ly, afford nutriment and moisture, and render the 
soil triable aud light. 
I am, dear sir yours, &c. 





SS 


- ———————_ 
PORCELAIN CLAY. 

The proprietors of anextensive bed of what 
competent judges have pronounced to be genuine 
porcelain clay, are desirous of obtaining some 
particular information concerning the same. Un- 
der the belief, that either the editor of the 
American Farmer himself, or some of his intel- 
ligent correspondents, can furnish the desired in- 
formation, the following enquiries are respectful- 
ly submitted. 

Is there at this time, in the United States, a 
manufactory for converting this kine of clay in- 
to wares? 

What would be the probable cost of such an 
establishment—the expenses in carrying it on— 
and can persons be procured in this country, who 
understand the business ? ; 

Answers to these enquiries, as well as any other 
information connected with the subject, will be 
thankfully received. C. F. 

Rowan County, (NM. C.) 28th January, 1823. 

ee 0 
FROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER 


MODE OF BURNING CLAY FOR MaA- 
NURE, AND WARMING A HOUSE AT 
THE SAME TIME, viz: 

Take a quantity of clay, as many cart loads as 
is wanted, and make it, with the addition of wa- 
ter, to the same consistence as that used for 
bricks; only there is no occasion of mixing any 
loam with it; and for thg sake of having the clay 
in a convient form, a mould may be made the 
same width as a brick mould, and half the length; 
then fill this mould half full of the worked clay, 
and put a handful of spent Tanners’ bark or small 
chips, over the clay, and fill the mould full, so 
that the clay will be over and under the tan, or 
chips; and when dry it is fit for the fire; in this 
way the tan or chips, when the clay is heated 
red hot, become combined or converted into soot, 
which makes a fine manure for cold clay lands. — 
The grates used for burning Lehigh or Schuylkill 
coal, would be admirably adapted for this mode. 
of burning clay, as they have a strong draught, 
especially when the blower is put on; and there 
is no occasion for more coal than is just sufficient 
te completely destroy its adhesiveness. 

It is presumed this mode of burning clay would 
very much diminish the expense of coal, and a 
boy could make it upin the form proposed.— 
Count Rumford recommended using clay, incor- 
porated with charcoal, and formed into balls, for 
fuel ; but charcoal is expensive, and tan may be 
got very low in the Summer season, though dry 
weeds, or chips, are as good. 

A Lover of Improvements. 

Philadelphia, January 23d, 1823. 

WILD SHEEP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

We have been favoured with a specimen of the 
wool of the Ovis Montana Americana, brought 
from the Rocky Mountains, near the sources of 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers. This wool, 
in fineness, softness, and delicacy, resembles that 
of the Cashmere goat, from which the beautiful 
shawls of that name are made. We learn onthe 
authority of a gentleman, who has traversed the 
Rocky Mountains from the north branch of the 
Columbia to the Athapercow, that numerous 
flocks of these sheep inhabit that region. No 
doubt is entertained that this animal may be do- 
mesticated, and its fleece wrought i:.to fabrics, 
which will rival in richness and beauty, the far- 
famed productions of the east. The French gov- 
ernment have recently imported several hundreds 
of Cashmere goats from their native region, 





Joun S. Skinnir, Esa. J. B***, 





which thrive wellin France, and promise to be 
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a source of great national wealth. We hope this 
laudable example will be followed by the govern- 
ment of the United States; and that measures 
will be taken, through the agency of the enter- 
prising officers of our army stationed on the Mis- 
souri, to procure a number of these curious and 
valuable animals. Perhaps it would be worth the 
expense to send an exploring party, specially tor 
that object. A skin of this animal is deposited 
in the Lyceum of Natural History in this city, and 
was presented by John Jacob Astor, Esq. 
: New York Paper. 
—— ————— 
A FINE HEIFER. 

Mr. Lewis Davis of Hopewell Township, Cum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, slaughtered on the 
Sth inst. a heifer aged 3 years 9 months and 15 
days ; raised and fattened by himself, which 
weighed as follows : 





Quarters, 950 Ibs. 

Rough Tallow, 152} Ibs. 

Hide, 83 lbs. 
Total, 1185} lbs. 
————wD 0a 


FARMER’S NOTICE. 

Keep your children at school if possible, and 
take care not to find fault against the school-mas- 
ter in their presence. Some people are always 
complaining of the school master or mistress.— 
Let the school be ever so well kept they will be 
dissatisfied. If your children complain, ten chan- 
ces to one they are in the wrong; and should you 
wish to injure them, you cannot do it more effec- 
tually than to join with them against their mas- 
ter. 

It is time you should get wood for the coming 
year. Have your sled in good order ; and im- 
prove the sledding when you have it. Keep your 
cattle well—it is a poor plan that some farmers 
have, of starving their cattle in order to sell hay 
in the spring. Have you notan old horse which 
js not worth keeping? Do not let another winter 
find him on your hands: give him tothe crows, 

It would be well to see about getting a good 
supply of fencing stuff. There is nothing that 
shows the thrifty farmer to better advantage than 
his fences. If your fences are poor, you hazard 
the loss of all your crops. 

Is your threshing done? If so, you can spend 
those days which are stormy, still to advantage. 
Get all your farming tools in order—your yokes, 
bows, ax helves, shovels, carts, &c. &c. A good 
farmer will not find much idletime. Remember 
that the hand of diligence defeateth want ; pros- 
perity and success are the industrious man’s at- 
tendants. 

—.<—————_. 


EXTRAORDINARY CALF. 

On the 30th ult. a calf, only three months old, 
by Mr. Robert Hope farmerin Dike, was kill- 
by Mr. William Halliday, flesher in Moffat, 

+ gross weight of which was 29st 9ibs.—14]b. to 
estone, viz— 





Four qua.ters - - - 22st 12lb. 

Head and feet - - - 2 0 

Hide and tallow - - - 4 11 
29 9 


Cattle Market Oct. 30—As we do not happen 

«belong to the family of croakers, we would 
much rather be excused from the disagreeable 
task of reporting the weekly state of our cattle 
market. Fora long time past, every succeding 
Wednesday has been worse than another; and 
when the farmer’s prospects are to begin to bright- 


en, and afford him at least a hope of better times, 
is stilla preblem unsolved and unsolveable. ‘Che 
Sands, this day, were again completely crowded 
with cattle, and altogether, the supply might be 
said to exceed that of any corresponding Octo- 
ber market for some years past. As this is 
the season wheathe farmers lay in their winterers, 
a good many veeves, of course, Changed masters ; 
but the prices Jeft the seiler nothing to boast of 
Cattle bought 3 or 4 months ago, so tar from re- 
paying the expense of feeding, were in many in- 
stances disposed of at dead loss, and, in others, 
driven home in the forlorn’nope of finding a bet- 
ter market. Small Highland bullocks were solid 
at from 30s, to 45s. per head; good two year olds 
from £3 to £4 10s. and five guineas; and excel- 
lent three year olds at £7 10s. Indeed, last week, 
the very best lot of bullocks in the market—and 
beautiful cattle they were—only brought £7 4s. 
per head. The principal dealers ** hung back” 
till near the ** fag end” of the market, and then, 
we believe, excellent bargains were got from di- 
vers farmers, who had nothing else for 1t—who 
must meet “the laird,” or the laird’s factor, in a 
few days, and who know that to go empty handed 
is not the best way to obtain a reduction of rent. 
London paper. 
———a> 0 ae 


PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 


Prince Georges County, January 6th, 1823. 


A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from the Queen Anne Inspection Ware- 
house, during the quarter commencing on the 
seventh day of October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, ending the sixth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 
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FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 

We have been told by our friend. Mr. J. M. Ehy 
of New-York, who has just returned from Eng- 
land, ** that whilst he was in London, he visited 
“Mr. Brindley’s establishment, where he saw 
‘“* Flax in the various stages of its dressing, and 
““ was informed that Mr. Brindley had invented 
“a machine, the specification of which ne had 
“not filed, but which he says he will warrant 
** shall accomplish all that can be desired. Th« 
““old machines he is confident will be entireh 
“ superceded.” : 

en (A 
PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY, 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard s: 
Superfine, $6 8743—Whart, do. 6 124—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do. $1 32to1 35— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 60 to 62. cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $3 
0 $5 50 per cwt.—Beet, 8 cents per lb 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 550perclb. 6 to8 cts. per lb,.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $8— 
Orchard Grass do. $3—Herds’ Grass do. $3~ 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.— Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal.—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Finc 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eges, 25 cts. per doz. 


oe 


—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 50 cts. 


Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton— 
Hay, $16 to 17. 

MARYLAND Tosacco—Not in great demand, 
prices same as before. 











FOR SALE, 

NAKED OR NORTHERN BARLEY. 

A few bushels of the above for sale at Rober 

Sinclair’s, Ellicott-street, near Pratt street whari. 

Price $4. For a description of this grain, se: 

American Farmer No. 46, Vol.4. This grain is 

well adapted to our climate, as has been we! 

proved py the gentleman who raised it in Harford 

county, having commenced a few years ago, with 
a few grains. 











WELLS & TYLER, Inspectors, 
Queen Anne Warehouse. 

Treasury OFFice, ANNAPOLIS, FEBRUARY 
lith, 1823. 

True cofiy from the original report on file in 
this office. 

B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 
ee gl ———— 

Rice Glue.—Ar elegant cement may be made 
from flour, which is at present used for that pur- 
pose in Chinaand Japan. Itis only necessary to 
mix the rice flour intimately with told water, and 
gently simmer it over the fire, when it readily 
orms a delicate and durable cement. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1823, 























7 American Senna—We have received 
samples of the leaf, and seed of Senna, cultiva- 
ted in Alabama. It has been used in families 


there, and considered as good as the Alexandria 
Senna 











AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


} 7 Complete sets of the first, second and third 
vols, ot the ** AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- § 


rected Editions, can be had of the following per- 
sons ; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 
in Sheets :-— 
M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, 7:.- 
ladelphia. 
W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 
WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 
WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 
PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 
RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 
Kk. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 
JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, N. C. 
W. F. REDDING, special agent, now joura.;- 
ing through the Southern States. 
The fourth volume, now publishing, can b: 
forwarded to any part of the United States, o1 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, t¢ 


J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 


— — 
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Printed every Friday at 84 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER. Ed 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, atthe North West corner of ‘iarket 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Hook 











from a’ distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directiOns 


and Job Printing is executed with neammess and despateh—Order 
| promptly attended to, addressed to J. Robinsun, Baltimore. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 
CHAPTER V. 


FRUITS. 
Propagation, Planting, Cultivation. 








LIST OF FRUITS. 

299. Havingin the former parts of this Cuap- 
ER, treated of the propagation, planting, and 
cultivation of a// fruit trees (the grape vine only 
excepted) it would remain for me merely to give 
a List of the several fruits; to speak of the dif- 
ferent sorts of each ; and of the mode of preser- 
ving them ; but the stocks and firuning vary, in 
gome cases; and, therefore, as I go along, I shall 





have to speak ofthem. Before, however, I enter 


on this Alphabetical List, let me observe, that! 
only a part of the fruits mentioned in it are pro-| 
posed to be raised inthe garden ; and that the’ 


70 trees, shown in the Piate I, are intended to 


mark the places, and, in some degree, the form, | 
of 6 Apple trees, 6 Apricots, 6 Cherries, 6 Nec-! 
tarines, 30 Peaches, 6 Pears, and 10 Plums ; and 


that the trelises, on the Southern sides of Plats, 


trelis work. 


decks of the ship’; and, is it any wonder, that a 
barrel of fomace, instead of affiles, arrive at 
Liverpool or London? If, instead of this care- 
less work, the apples were gathered (a week be- 
yore ripe ;) not bruised at ail in the gathering ; 
laid in the sun, on boards or cloths, three days, to 
let the watery particles evaporate a little; put 
into barrels with fine-cut straw-chaff, in such a 
way as that no apple touched another; carefully 
carried to the ship and put on board, and as care- 
fully landed ; if this were the mode, one barrel, 
though it would contain only half the quantity, 
would sell for as much as, upon an average, ta- 
king in loss by total destruction, twenty barrels 
sell for now. On the deck is the best part of the 
ship for apples; but, if managed as I have di- 
rected between decks would do very well.—In the 
keeping of apples for market, or for home use, 
the same precautions ought to be observed as to 
gathering and laying out to dry ; and, perhaps, 
to pack in the same way also is the best mode 
that can be discovered. Dried Apples is an arti- 


in the year 1800. They are now growing there, 
in the gardens of the two Messrs. Paul’s. Cut- 
tings from them have been carried and used as 
grafts all round the country. During the few 
days that Iwas at Mr. James Paul’s, in 1817, 
several persons came for grafts : so that these 
trees must be pretty famous. ‘The fruit is large, 
thin skinned, small stone, and fine colonr and 
flavour, and the tree grows freely and in beau- 
tiful form. For Pruning see Pracn. To pre- 
serve cherries gather them without bruizing ; 
take off the tails ; lay them in the sun or on dry 
deal boards; when quite dry, put them by in 
bags ina dry place. They forma variety inthe 
tart-making way. 

304. CHESNUT.—This is an inhabitant of 
the woods; and, as to its fruit I have only te 
say, that the American is as much better than 
the Spanish as the tree isa finer tree —To fre- 
serve chesnuts, so astohave them to sow inthe 
spring, orto eat through the winter, you must 
put them inte a box, or barrel, mixed with, and 





cle of great andgeneral use. Every body knows, 
that the apples are peeled, cut into about eight 


covered over by, fine dry sand. It there be mag- 
gots in any of the chesnuts, they will work up 


ieces, the core taken out, andthe pieces put in|through the sand, to get to air; and, thus, you 
No 8 and 9, are intendedto mark the placesfor the sun till they become dry and tough. Theyjhave your chesnuts sweet and sound and fresh— 
4 Grape-Vines, there being another, P/ate to ex- are then put by in bags, or boxes, in a dry place. |To know whether chesnuts will grow, toss them 
plain more fully the object and dimensions of this But, the flesh of the apple does not change itsjinto water. If they swim, they will not grow. 


\nature in the drying ; and therefore, the finest, 


CRANBERRY.—This is one of the best 


305. 


300. APPLE.—Apples are usually grafted on} and not the coarsest, apples should have all this/fruits inthe world. All tarts sink out of sight, 


erab stocks (See Paragraph 281 3) but, when you trouble bestowed upon them. 
do not want the trees to grow tall and large, it} 
is better to raise stocks from the seed of some, 


301, 


fruit. It comes earlier than the peach; and 


. (in point of merit, when compared with that 
APRICOT .—This is a very delightful! 


made of the American Cranberry. There is a 
little dark red thing, about as big as a large pea, 


Apple not much given to produce large wood.—'some like it better. It is a hardier tree, bearsas sent to England from the north of Europe, and 
Perhaps the Fall-Pippin seed may be as good as' well as the peach, and the green fruit, when the is ca//ed a Cranberry ; but, it does not resemble 


any. 
rected in Paragraphs 283 to 289, and when the 
time comes for shortening the head, cut it off so 
as to leave only five or six joints or buds. These 


When ripe, or nearly ripe, it makes a better pie 
than the peach ; and the tree, when well raised, 
planted and cultivated, will /ast a century.— 


When you have planted the tree, as di- size of a hickory-nut, makes a very good tart — the American in taste any more than in bulk— 


It is well knownthat this valuable fruit is, in 
many parts of thiscountry, spread over the low 
lands in great profusion ; and that the mere 


will send out shoots, which will become limés.—' Apricots are budded or grafted upon //um stocks, gathering of it is all that bountiful nature re- 
The tree will be what they call, in England, a or upon stocks raised from Apricot-stones. They quires at our hands.—This fruit is preserved all 


dwarf standard ; and, of this description are to 
be all the 70 trees in the garden. As to fruning 


do not bear so soon as the peach by one year.— 
For the pruning of them see Peach. —There are 


the year, by stewing and putting into jars, and 
when taken thence ts better than currant jelly. — 


see PFaCcH ; for, the pruning of all these dwarf many sorts of dfricots, some come earlier, some The fruit, in its whole state, laid ina heap, ina 


standards is nearly the same.—The sorts of Ap- 
ples are numerous, and every body knows, pretty 
well, which are the best. In my garden I shouid 
only have six apple trees ; and, therefore they 
should be of the finest for the season at which 
they are eaten. The earliest apple is the Juna- 
ting, the next the Summer Pearmain. Besides 
these 1 would have a Doctor-apfile, a Fall-Pipi- 
fin, a Newtown Piffin anda Greening. The 


are larger, and some finerthan others. It may 
be suthcient to name the Brussels, the More- 
Park, andthe Zurkey. The first carries most 
fruit asto number ; but, the others are larger 
and of finer flavour. Perhaps two trees of each 
of these sorts would be the most judicious selec- 
tion. I have heard, that the /dfricot does not do 
in this country! That is to say, I suppose, it 


‘will not do of ite own accord, like a peach by} 


dry room, will keep sound and perfectly good for 
six months. It will freeze and thaw and freeze 
and thaw again without receiving any injury. It 
may, if you choose, be kept in water all the 
while, without any injury. I received a barrel 
in England, mixed with water, as good and as 
fresh as I ever tasted at New York or Phila- 
delphia. 

306. CURRANT.—There are red, white and 


quantity would not be very large, that six trees having the stone flung upfion the ground, which édlack, all well Known. Some persons like one 
would produce ; yet it would be considerable, and jt certainly will not ; and it is very much to be best, and some another. The propagation and cul- 


the quality would be exquisitely fine. I would 
not suffer too great a number of fruit to remain 


\commended for refusing to do in this way. But, 


‘tivatior. of all the sorts are the same. The currant 
properly managed, I know it will do, for I nev-|tree is propagated from cuttings ; and the cut- 


on the tree ; and I would be bound to have the! er tasted finer Apricots than] have in America;/tings are treated as has been seen in Para- 


three last-named sorts weighing, on an average, ‘and, indeed, who can believe that it will not do graph 276. 


12 ounces. I have seen a Fall-Pippin that 
weighed a found —To preserve apples, in their 
whole state, observe this, that frost does not 
much injure them provided they be kept in ¢ota/ 
darkness during the frost and until they be used, 
and provided they be perfectly dry when put 
away. If put together in large parcels, and kept 


‘in a country, where there are no blights of fruit 
‘trees worth speaking of, and where melons ri- 
pen to such perfection In the natural ground and 
‘almost without care ? 

, 302. BARBERRY.—This fruit is well known. 
‘The tree, or shrub, on which it grows is raised 
from the seed, or from suckers, or layers. Its 


When the tree has stood two years 
inthe Nursery, plant it where it isto stand; and 
take care that it has only ove stem. Let no limbs 
come out to grow nearer than six inches of the 
ground. Prune the tree every year. Keep it 
thin of wood. Keep the middle open and the 
limbs extended; and when these get to about 
three feet in length, cut off, every winter, a/i the 


from the frost, they Aeat, and then they rot ;\place onght tobe inthe South Border ; for, the!last year’s shoots. If you do not attend to this, 


and, those of them that happen not to rot, lose 
their flavour, become vapid, and are, indeed good 
for little. This is the case with the Newtown 
Pippins that are sent to England, which are halt 
lost by rot, while the remainder are poor taste- 
less stuff, very little better than the English ap- 
ples, the far greater part of which are either 
sour cr mawkish. The apples, thus sent, have 
every possible disadvantage. They are gathered 
carelessly ; tossed into baskets and tumbled into 
barrels at once, and without any packing stuff 
Letween them ; the barrelsare flung into and ou 
ciavagons ; they are rolled along upon pave- 


ments ; they are put in the hold, or between the 


; 


jhot sunis rather against its fruit growing large. 

' 303. CHERRY —Cherries are budded or 
|grafted upon stocks raised from cherry-stones of 
any sort. If you want thetree tall and large, 
the stock should come from the small black 
cherry tree that grows wildin the woods. If 
you want it awarf, sow the stones of a mere/lio or 
a May-Duke. The sorts of cherries are very 
umerous; bat, the six trees for my garden 
should be, a May-cherry, a May-duke, a black- 
heart, a white-heart, and two bigeroons. The 
four former are well known in America, but I 
never saw but two trees of the last, and those i 
sent from England to Busleton, in Pennsylvania 





the tree will be nothing but a great bunch of twigs, 
and you will have very little fruit. Cultivate 
and manure the ground as for other fruit trees. 
See paragraphs 289 to 296. In this country the 
currant requires shade in summer. If exposed 
to the full sun, the fruit is apt to become too sour, 
Plant it therefore, inthe South Border. ; 

307. FIG#There are several sorts of Figs, | 
but all would rifen in this country. The only 
difficulty must be to protect the trees in winter, 
which can hardly be done without covering pret- 
ty closely. Figs are raised either from cuttings 
or dayers, which are treated as other cuttings and 
layers are. See Paragraphs 275 and 277. The 
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fig isa mawkish thing at best; and, amongst such 
quantities of fine fruit as this country produces, 
it can, from mere curiosity only be thought worth 
raising at all, and especially at great trouble. 
308. FILBERD —Thisisa sort of ut oblong 
in shape, very thin in the shell, and in flavour as 
much superior to the common nut as a Water- 


melon is toapumpkin. The American nut tree is 


a drawfshrub. ‘The filberdisa tall one, and will, 
under favourable circumstances, reach the height 
of thirty feet. 
this country, except those that I sent from Eng- 
land in 1800. They were six in number, and 


they are now growing in the garden of the late 
Mr. James Paut, of Lower Dublin Township, in 
I saw them in 1817, when 
they were, I should suppose, about 20 feet high. 
They had always borne,1 was told, very large 
Perhaps five or six 
bushels ayear, measuredin the husk, a produce 
very seldom witnessedin England ; so that, there 


Philadelphia county. 


quantities, never: failing. 


is no doubt that the climate is extremely favour- 
able to them. 
man,is it not favourable ~The Filberd is pro 
pagated from /ayers or from suckers, of which lat- 


ter it sends forth great abundance. The layers are 
See Paragraph 276), 
The suckers 

(See Para- 
graph 277); but layers are preferable, for the 
reasons before stated.—This tree cannot be pro- 
The seed, 
if sown, will produce ¢rees ; but, those trees will 


treated like other layers 
and they very soon become trees. 
are also treated like other suckers. 


agated from seed to bear Filderds. 


bear poor thick shelled nuts, except it be by 
mere accident. 


allthe winter long. Always let the 


any effort, 
ends of them white. 


barrel, with very fine dry sand. 
much sand as filberds, and put them in any dry 
place. 


May; and, perhaps, longer. This is 


not moudd in that situation, they lose much of thei: 


sweetness in a few months.—The burning sun is 
apt to scorch up the leaves of the Filberd tree. 
I would, therefore, plant a row of them as near 


as possible tothe South fence. Ten trees at eight 
fect apart might be enough.—The Filberd will 
do very well under the shade of lofty trees, if those 
trees do not stand too thick. 


well as the nut wood, which is, in England, called 
hazle, and is a very good wood, In the oak- 
woods there, hazle is very frequently the under 
wood ; and it makes small hoops, and is applied 
to various other purposes. ] cannot dismiss this 
article without exhorting the American farmer 
to provide himself with some of this sort of tree, 
which, when smdll, is easily conveyed to any 
distance in winter, and got ready to plant out in 
the spring. Those that are growing at Mr. 
Pavuwt’s were dug up, in England, in January, 
shipped to New York, carried on the top of the 
stage, in the dead of winter to Busleton, kept in 
a cellar till spring, and then planted out. These 
were the first trees of the kind, as far asI have 
been able to learn, that ever found their way to 
this country. I hear that Mr. Srepnen Ger- 
RARD takes to himself the act of first introduc- 
tion, from France. But, I must deny him this. 


» He, I am told, brought his trees several years 


later than I sent mine. 
$09. GOOSEBERRY.—Various are the sorts, 


a and no one that is not good. The shrub is pro- 


I never saw any Filberd trees in 


Indeed to what, that is good for 


Itis useful to know how to /fre- 
serve the fruit ; for it is very pleasant to have it 
filberds 
hang on the tree till guite rife, and that is as- 
certained by their coming outof the husk without 
They are then drown, and the butt 
Lay them in the sun fora 
day to dry ; then put them ina box, or jar, or 
Four times as 


Here they wili keep well till April or 
better a 
great deal than putting them, as they do in Eng- 
and, into jars, anc the jars into a cellar; orif they do 


And it is by no 
means an ugly shrub, while the wood of it is, as 





pagated precisely like that of the currant. I 
Cannot tell the cause that it is so little cultivated 
in America, I should think (though I am by no 
means sure of the fact) that it would do very well 
under the shade of a South Fence. However, 
as far as the fruit is useful in its gree state,for tarts 
the RAudbaré supplies its place very well. The fruit 
is excellent when well raised. They have goose- 
beriies in England nearly as large as pigeon’s 
eggs, and the crops that the trees bear are pro- 
digious. ( Zo be Continued. ) 











[Communicated for the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository by a Horticulturist.) 
ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPE VINES. 

Many gentlemen in this neighbourhood have 
eiven considerable attention to the cultivation of 
Grapes in the open air upon open trellises, and 
some have succeeded remarkably well, although 
they have had to contend with the many difficul- 
ties, which that delicate and delicious fruit is 
subject to in this climate. 

Ilaving given some personal attention to this 
fruit for several years, I am satisfied that it can 
be raised in great perfection, and with little 
trouble to the cultivator, if he set out right in 
the first instance, and follow up the system pre- 
scribed, with attention and care. 

Although most men, who have any knowledge 
in Horticulture, know more or less respecting the 
mode of cultivating this plant,—yet there are 
‘many new beginners, who may collect some hints 
lfrom these notes, which may aid them in the out- 
set; and many gentlemen, who have been long 
in the habit of raising grapes in their gardens, 
may obtain some information as to the means of 
preserving the plants trom the destructive in- 
sect which has of late years attacked the vines, 
and destroyed the promise of their early growth 
and the fair appearance of their fruit. 

The best treatises on the subject of raising 
grape vines, recommend planting the cuttings in 
|pots,—but in this country it is entirely unneces- 
lsary, as the plants may be easily raised in the 
open ground with little trouble and no expense ; 
and if we can add to our collection of fine 
fruits, one, which in sickness, as well as in health, 
is the most refreshing and nutritive of any that 
we possess, with little expense and even with 
profit tothe cultivator, we shall do a great good. 

The best mode of raising the plants is by cut- 
tings taken from the vines at the Fall pruning, 
and preserved in earth till spring. ‘These may 
be made either of one eye or bud or of four or 
five, attached to a small portion of the two years 
old wood, forming a cutting in the shape of a 
small mallet. 

The 1st year —They may be raised in a small 
nursery bed, prepared of a good light soil—set in 
the ground six inches distant from each other, 
with the rows wide enough apart to permit them 
to be weeded with a narrow hoe; or, they may 
be put in the first instance, where they are to be 
reared, and left to grow, at the distance of five, 
six, or seven feet, or more according to the wish- 
es of the cultivator. In this latter case there 
should be three cuttings put into each spot six 
inches apart, to insure the setting of one. When 
this is ascertained with certainty, the two weak- 
est may be withdrawn, leaving the rest of the 
three to grow. If the cuttings be of one eye 
each, they should be from the last year’s growt», 
and a small piece of the branch an inch long 
should be left attached to the bud and extending 
half an inch on each side of it.—These should be 
planted two inches below the surface with the 
bud uppermost, and a small stake placed by the 
side of them that they may not be disturbed. If 
the cuttings are of several eyes, they should be 


| 





laid in the ground sloping, leaving one eye level 
with, or only just above the surface. They should 
be kept moist, but not wet, as this will rot them. 
A spot which receives the morning sun till eleven 
o’clock, and not afterwards, is the best for a nur- 
sery bed for them, but for permanency they 
should be planted where they will receive the 
sun longest, and in this case they should be 
shaded at noon day until they have entirely put 
out. One bud only should be allowed to push 
from the cutting the first year; the plant should 
be kept free from weeds; the earth kept light 
around it, and as soon as the sh ot has attained 
strength enough toproduce laterals, they should be 
rubbed out, and the shoot tied to a small stake, by 
which means it will gain firmness, and the admis- 
sion of the sun and air to the shoot will prepare 
it to bear the frost of the Fall, and prevent its 
imbibing the moisture which it would otherwise 
be subject to, when covered with earth in the 
winter. By the Ist Nov. the shoots may be cut 
down to two eyes, and by the middle of the month, 
if it be dry weather, they may be covered over 
with earth, forming a slope to cast off the wet 
and prevent the rains from penetrating—as the 
drier the plant is kept during the winter,“in the 
better state it will bein the succeeding spring. 
The 2d year,— The plants should not be unco- 
vered in this climate till the middle of April.— 
Those from the nursery should now be transplant- 
ed tothe places where they are to remain; a 
shoot from each eye should be permitted to push, 
but as soon as you have ascertained which of 
the two will be the strongest and the best situ- 
ated, you will preserve that, and rub out the 
other.—The shoot preserved you will be careful! 
to tie up to a small stake as soon as it has length 
enough for this purpose, to prevent its being bro- 
ken by the wind or other casualty. During the 
summer, the laterals from the four or five lowest 
buds must be rubbed out, and the shoot be care- 
fully protected by being kept tied every eight or 
ten inches. 
The next Fall you may cut this shoot down to 
two buds, (not counting the one in the crotch of 
the plant between the old and new wood). and 
cover over as before. 
The Sd year—You will allow shoots to push 
from both the eyes, and suffer them to grow, 
taking care of them as recommended above; but 
the bud in the crotch must be rabbed out. This 
year you must ru out the laterals from the five 
lowest buds, and nip in the other laterals to one 
eye, so that if the plant grows luxuriantly the 
sap may burst from the buds of the !aterals, and 
not from those of the main branch, as it would do 
ifthe vine was dressed too close. Be careful to 
keep the branches tied up that they may not be 
broken. In November, cut down the two branch- 
es as follows: the most feeble of the two, to two 
buds, to produce wood branches the succeeding 
season ; and the strongest, to three buds, for fruit 
branches, and cover them as usual. 
The 4th year.—Ilf you keep your vines properly 
dressed, vou may have your first fruits without in- 
jury to your plants. Afterthis the system tobe 
pursued must depend on the strength of your 
vines, and this will depend on the goodness of 
the soil and the care youtake of your plants. 
But as a general rule, the following points must 
be attended to. 


Ist. The number and length of your fruit 


branches must always depend on the strength of 
your plant ; the wood branches are always to be 
cut duwn to two eyes. 

2d. No more branches should be left on the 
vine than it can nourish weil, and abundantly ; 
this will depend on its age, and the soil in which 
itgrows. | 
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3d, The branches should be cut in alternately 
for wood and fruit branches, observing to cut for 
wood branches as low down on the plant as pos- 
sible, so as to renew your wood near the bottom 
annually. 
grow from the 
this purpose. 

4th, No more shoots should be permitted to 
grow than can be laid in clear, and handsome, 
and without confusion on the trellis, and so as to 
admit the sun and air freely among the branches. 

5th, The laterals should be rubbed out of the 
wood branches six or eight eyes high, and those 
that are permitted to remain should be pinched 
into one bud. The laterals on the fruit branches 


old wood, unless wanted for 


No shoots should be permitted to’ 





room for the branches which you have been 
bringing forward to give you fruit the succcediug 
year. This may be kept up from year to year, 
and vive you a succession of ripe fruit from tiic 
1st of Sept. to the close of the season. The fruit 
on those branches which are not girdled will 
ripen the latest of course, but neither these, nor 
those which have been girdled, should be short- 
ened, asis customary on vines not thus treated. 
By this practice, which was first suggested in 
the transactions of the Horticultural Society of 
London a few years since, and first brought into 
use in this country with success by the correspor- 
\ding secretary of your society, I have raised 
igrapes in the open airthis year, the bunches of 


should be rubbed out from the insertions of the! which weighed from eight to twenty-eight ounces ; 





warm, insure a good harvest; if otherwise, you 
vill be sure, if the vines be girdled, to ripen a 
portion of your fruit, at least. 

a 0 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY. 

At the first Quarterly Meeting, held at Nor- 
ristown, on Saturday, the 11th of January, 1823, 
the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

That the President be authorised to petition 
the Legislature, for an Act of incorporation fer 
this Society, and for such a modification of the 
Act, entitled an ‘* Act for the promotion of Agri- 
culture, &c.” as shall authorize its officers to re- 
ceive from the Commissioners of 


shont to the uppermost fruit inclusive, and the! and the berries measuring from two to three 
: jinches in circumference. On one vine which I 
very strong, the upper laterals may be aliowed| planted a few years since a cutting in the spot 


cthers pinched in asabove. If the shoots are 
to grow, to take up a greater portion of the sap; 
but this should not be done unless there is danger 
of the eyes bursting inthe main shoots. Be care- 
ful always to keep the shouts tied up near their 
top. 

6th, Never leave more than five good eyes on 
a fruit bearing branch, unless your vine is con- 
fined to « narrow space, and you are obliged to 
preserve only two or three fruit branches ; in 
this case the length of the branch must corres- 
pond to the nourishment it will receive from the 
plant. Select the roundest and fairest branches 
for truit, and the lowest and most feeble for wood. 
The closer the buds are together, or the shorter 
the joints of the branch, the better they are for 
fruit ; these may in general be cut to three, four, 
or five eyes according to their strength. But in 
yineries covered with glass, where two fruit 
bearing branches only are left on strong vines ; 
—twenty, thirty, and forty buds are sometimes 
left on fruit branches. 

The foregoing rules will be sufficient for any 
one to build up a vineyard sufficientiy large to sup- 
ply himself—his friends, and the market with 
grapes. But to promote and forward their matu- 
rity and size, the following course may be pur- 
sued. 

The first of July you will be able to see the 
state of your fruit, which will be just formed.— 
At this time select the highest fruit branches and 
those which have the finest appearance of fruit 
upon them, and perform the following operation 
on the two years old wood, from which these 
branches proceeded, taking care not to cut below 
any of the wood branches. 

Take a pruning knife with a smooth edge, and 
hawk’s bill, and pass it round the branch where 
the bark is clear from knots, cutting deep enough 
tareach the sap wood of the plant ; at a quarter 
er 3-8ths of an inch below the first cut make 
another, running parallel with the first ; then 
make a perpendicular cut through this section of 
the bark the same depth, and you may take out 
the ring of bark clear from the branch. This 
will not prevent the sap rising into the upper part 
ef the branch, but it will prevent its descending 
below this cut, by which. means it will be retained 
in, and distributed throughout the upper part of 
the branch, ina greater portion than it could 
therwise be, and the branch and fruit will both 
increase in size much more than any of those that 
are not thus treated, and the maturity of the fruit 
will be advanced very much. 


This has been denominated Girdiling. If the 
plant isvery vigorous and the season very favor- 
able, the wound will soon be closed, so that it may 
benecessary to open it a second time. The pro- 
cess does not injure the plant, as you only girdle 
the fruit bearing branches, which you would in 
amy case cut out at the Fall pruning, to make 


|Counties Dollars, and to perform 
their duties as effectively, as ifthe Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society had been organized, in con- 
: WS, ; . formity with the sections of said 
fine chasselas, weighing from eight to eighteen||,,w—and that he shall endeavour to obtain, some 
ounces each, provision by which the sale of Spirituous Liquors 
But the grape vines have of late years been!shall be effectually prevented within the distance 
attacked by a small insect which makes its of three miles from the pfilace at which the Agri- 
appearance first in June—but is most abundant cudtural Exhibitions shall be held, except at houg 
in August. This insect, if left to increase de-jses licensed according to Law. 
stroys the vegetating principle in the leaf, and; That as this is an Association of practical Fare 
the plant ianguishes, the fruit mildews, and the mers, disposed to acquire and communicate in- 
labour and care of the cultivator is lost. Some) formation derived from essays on the soil, it shall be 
gentlemen have abandoned their vines in conse- the duty of one of the Assistant Secretaries, to 
quence of the depredations of this insect, and record the substance of all verbal communica- 
others with great labour, and expense of time, tions, which any of the members shall make, at 
have attempted, but in vain, to destroy them with'the quarterly meetings. 
alkalies and tobacco juice. This hastobe sure) That a committee be appointed to report upon 
operated to check them partially, but not effect-/- Mr. Pope’s Thrashing Machine, which has been 
ually. ‘To remedy this evil you have only to'this day exhibited. Whereupon Job Roberts, 
make a small light frame twelve or fourteen feet/John Hare Powell, and Henry L. Waddell were 
long, in the form of a soldier’s tent—but with) appointed. 
hinges of leather where the top joins so that this} That the Directors be instructed to give no- 
tent may be shut up, or opened at the bottom tojtice in such manner, as they shall think fit of the 
any width you may require, according to the/intention of this Society, to award premiums, at 
height of your trellis. This light frame, which|their Annual Meeting, for Neat Cattle, Sheep, 
should be made of slats of boards from one to two} Horses, Swine, Crops, Implements of Husbandry, 
inches broad, may be covered with an old sail or|and Household Manufactures—the value of the 
some cheap glazed cotton cloth which will stop| prizes, to be determined at the next Quarterly 
the smoke, leaving cloth enough loose at each/meeting. Accordingly, William Harris of Ches- 
end, to close over, and prevent the smoke from|ter county, George Sheaff of Montgomery coun- 
escaping when the tent is spread over the trellis,'ty, Henry L. Waddell of Bucks county, Aaron 
A few tobacco stalks moistened and put on|Clement of Philadelphia county, and Thomas 
some coals in a pan, will be sufficient to smoke} 5errill of Delaware county, were constituted a 
the vines thoroughly ; and as the tent is casily/Committee from the Board of Directors—Job 
moved along the trellis on small wheels, one man| Roberts, Manuel Eyre, Samuel West, and Chas. 
may, in afew hours, extirpate this enemy of the; owning were subsequently appointed to aid 


where it now grows, I had seventy branches o 





| destructive insect, and you may, if the season be 


vineyard. Vines that are already attacked by |them. 
this insect to any great degree should be smoked} 
in June, July, and twice in August, or oftener if 
you find the insect is not completely destroyed. 
The insects are first seen on the under part of 
the leaf, without wings—very active but easily 
destroyed if touched. They afterwards assume 
the winged state, when it is very difficult to get 
at them, asthey fly off on the vines being touched. 
They are yellow, striped with brown across the 
back. The moment the smoke ascends, the wing- 
ed insects quit the leaves and fall to the ground 
dead or alive; the young ones perish, but the 
older ones will revive if not destroyed in their 
torpid state. To effect this, you have only to 
cover the ground under the tent with a piece of 
wet cloth before you begin to smoke, to which 
they wll adhere until the tent is removed, and 
they are revived by the atmospheric air; to 
prevent which you will roll, or twist, the cloth 
each time that you remove the smoke house, or 
tent, and replace it again each time before you 
smoke, by which means they will be effectually 
destroyed. This simple and cheap operation will 
keep your vines clear of this troublesome and 





The Committee appointed to examine Mr. 
Pope’s Thrashing machine, reported— 

“After having carefully examined the con- 
struction, and observed the performance of Mr. 
Pope’s Hand Thrashing machine, we are dispos- 
ed to think, that itis well adapted, tothe purposes 
of small farms; as it has in our presence, thrash- 
ed Wheat without difficulty, at the rate of Sixty 
sheavesan hour.” JOB ROBERTS. : 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 
HENRY L. WADDELL. 

Mr. Joseph Kersey of Chester County, made a 
communication on an ingenious mode of making 
Vhrashing flails—a communication on Sheep, ac- 
companied by observations, on the expulsion of 
Rats. 

Mr. Job Roberts of Montgomery county, com- 
municated the result of his experience, corrobo- 
rative of Mr. Kersey’s remarks. 

Mr. Powell of Philadelphia county, made the 
following communications on Mangel Wurtzel and 
Millet :— 

I have certificates, accompanied by the oaths 
of my farmer and his assistant, showing that 9825 
bushels of Mangel Wuartzel were produced on 
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1554 perches of land, which had not received 
More manure than is usually given to potate 
Crops in this county. The soil had been very 
deeply ploughed, and stirred by Beatson’s Scari- 
fier, the manure was after ploughed nine inches 
under the surface, the Scarifier having been again 
applied, the roller and harrow were used to re- 
duce the tilth. In April, the seeds were dibbled 





upon most young quadrupeds, when first weaned ; 
ind have invariably found them materially di- 
minished by the use of succulent roots. 

The application of Mangel Wurtzel as food for 
sheep, is not the least important of its uses.—- 
Ewes yean usually at the season when grass can- 
not be supplied. The health of themselves, and 





or have shewn since, except when fed with grain, 
My cattle, of all ages, prefer it to both red, and 
the best white clover, meadow or timothy hay. 

Iam not disposed to cultivate it as a farinace- 
ous crop, since I have found great difficulty in 
protecting it from the ravages of immense flocks 
of birds which it attracts, and in securing it 





the thrift of their lambs, essentially depend upon 


sufficiently early to prevent a large part of the 


an inch deep—three inches apart, in rows thirty |succulent food being had, I am inclined to think, | grain from being left on the ground. The sevds 
inches asunder. Soon after the plants appeared, that no small portion of the success which En-/on the upper parts of the stalks, generally ripen, 
they were thinned, and left at intervals of six)glish breeders have met, is to be ascribed to the/jand fall, before those below have been filled. I 
inches—when their leaves had become two in-|large stores of roots, which they always have at ‘therefore invariably cut it, when the upper parts 


ches long, they were cleaned by a four inch tri-| 
angular hoe, 


command. It cannot be denied that Indian meal 


The earth and weeds were thrown| will, of itself, in most cases, produce extraordina-| hard. 


of most of the heads contain seeds, which are 
All my observations have confirmed me 


from them, by a very small one horse plough, )ry fatness, as well as great size—but I have been in the belief, that in this stage it affords fodder, 
leaving a space of four or five inches unbroken|led to believe, that diseases are early engendered | more nutritious, and more easily made, than any 
next tothem. The furrow was returned by Da-|by this species of forcing, which is always ex-|sort of hay. The expense of tilling the land, in 
vis’ shovel plough ; they were again hoed, and pensive, and too often eventually destroys the;the accurate manner, which I have detailed, is 


left a foot apart. In the first week of November, | 
they were drawn, closcly cut beneath the crowns, | 


measured, piled in a cellar in rows, as wood, and | success of Mr, Isaac C. Jones, who I may venture, half, without difficulty, in one day. 


animal, which has been thus reared. 
I was induced to cultivate this vegetable, by the 


jnot so great as at first view would appear. A 
yoke of good oxen can scarify three acres and an 
I would 


covered with sand. The expense of planting, |to assert, after the most diligent enquiry, isthe|recommend millet, not merely for its value asa 
tilling, and gathering the crop, was about equal only person, by whom it had been grown in this!food, but for the means it affords of making clean 


to that of Indian corn, 

My neat cattle prefer Mangel Wurtzcl to any 
roots which I have offered to them. I have 
found its effects, in producing large secretions of 
good milk, very great. I selected in November, 
two heifers of the same breed, and very nearly 
of the same age, and in similar condition ; they 
were tied in adjoining stalls, and have been fed 
regularly three times a day, by the same man, 
One of them has had three pecks of Mangel 
Wurtzel, and four quarts of corn meal daily ; the 
other, four and a half pecks of Mangel Wurtzel. 
The last, which has had Mangel Wurtzel alone, 
is in the condition of good beef, the other is not 
more than what ¢graziers call half fat. 

Iam aware that repeated experiments on va- 
rious animals, must be made, to sanction any 
general conclusion, as to the comparative effects 
of different sorts of food. I mention the triai 
with the heifers, but as one of a series of attempts} 
which I shall make, to determine, whether the) 
great German Beet. can be as effectively applied! 
to the formation of fat, as to the production of| 
milk, and the enlargement of size. 

Thirty perches of this field produced more 
beets, than nearly two acres which were differ- 
ently managed at the same time. Much de- 
pends upon the kind of seed—-upon the great 
depth of ploughing, and fineness of the tilth—but 
not less is dependant upon the quantity of anxima/ 
manure. Among the various practices into which 
we have been seduced, by the plausible theories 
of the advocates of British systems of husbandry, 
there is none which appears to me more absurd, 
than that which has led us to drill, or dibble, our 
crops on ridges. ‘The English farmer wisely 
contends with the evils produced by too much 
rain—the American husbandman should as anx- 
iously guard against his most formidable enemy, 
drought. Iam inclined to think that there is no 
crop, cultivated in this state, which ought not to 
be put upon a flat surface. 

In citing the experiment upon feeding with 
Mangel W urtzel, I have no intention te convey 
an idea so preposterous as some ofthe “ Fancies” 
have conceived, that Mangel Wurtzel, or any of 
the fashionable roots of the day,8should interfere 
with the king of vegetables, Indian corn; or that 
where land is cheap, and labour dear, a farmer is 
“ wise to amuse himself,” and feed his bullocks 
by plucking the luxuriant leaves of “ the majes- 
ta Altissima.” I would merely recommend 
its cultivation, to a limited extent, on all farms.— 
its influence upon some cattle, milch cows, and 
more especially upon calves, during their first 
1 have attended, with 
great accuracy, to the ills which are brought 








state, except in small patches or gardens, until 
within two years. 
Iam, &c. your’s. 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 

JonaTHAN RoseErts, Esq. 

President of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 

I have made many experiments on various 
soils, and at different scasons, to ascertain the 


product, as well as the properties of Millet.—, 


Upon light land, in good condition, it succeeds 
best. It requires in all cases, fine tilth, and as 
much strength of soil as is necessary to produce 
heavy oats. I have not seen, either in Europe or 
America, any green crop, which so largely re- 
wards accurate tillage and plentiful supplies of 
manure, as the species of millet usually grown in 
this and the adjacent counties. I have sown it 
from the first of May, to the 20th of June, and 
have invariably obtained more fodder than could 
have been had from any grass under similar cir 
cumstances. In the autumn, eighty bushels of 
caustic lime per acre, were strewed upon an old 
sward, which was immediately ploughed, closely 
harrowed, sown with rye, and rolled—the rye 
was depastured in the winter and succeeding 
spring—early in April the land was ploughed 
again ; the lime and decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter was thus returned to the surface— about 
three weeks after it was harrowed, to destroy 
weeds ; early in May it was again harrowed for 
the same purpose—within a fortnight it was stir- 
red with Beatson’s Scarifier, to the depth of nine 
inches, harrowed, sown with Millet, and rolled. 
The crop was fairly estimated at three tons per 
acre. After the millet was cut, the field was 
stirred, and repeatedly harrowed, to destroy the 
after growth of noxious plants. I intend to again 
sow rye, not only to obtain pasturage, but to pro- 
tect the soil from the exhalations of the sun. In 
the succeeding spring, a slight dressing of fresh 
manure was ploughed under ; the scarifier, roller, 
and harrow were used at intervals as before. On 
the 5th of May, five bushels of millet seeds were 
sown on four acres—on the 5th of July the crop 
was hauled, and estimated at four tons per acre. 
I have obtained this season, forty tons frem six- 
teen acres, of which four only had been manured, 
the remainder could not have borne a goodwheat 
crop. One ofthe loads was weighed ;an account 
ofthem was regularly kept; their size was made 
as nearly equal as possible. I have generally 
used a large quantity ot seed, as not more than 
two-thirdsof that which is usually sown, will vege- 
tate. Whilst my oxen consumed millet in its 
green state, they performed their work with 
more spirit and vigour than they had dene before, 


the land, without simmer fallows, or drill crops. 
The ingenious arguments which have been ad- 
duced to prove, that deep stirring between grows 
ing crops is advantageous to them and the soil, 
are founded upon English experience, properly 
directed by close attention to the effects of a 
moist climate. Some of our writers have pro- 
foundly asserted, that as “dew drops” are found 
on the under leaves of plants after deep stirring 
-has been given ina time of great drought, the 
jpractice is sound. I should suggest, if I were 
allowed, that moisture had better be at sueh 
times, conveyed to the roots, than be exhaled by 
the sun, or placed on the leaves until his rays 
shall have exhausted it all. The valuable parts 
of most manures, readily assume the gaseous 
form—every deep stirring, to a certain extent, 
in hot weather, therefore, impoverishes the soil. 
Deep ploughing, at frofer seasons, is, I conceive 
the basis of all good farming ; such crops as shall 
enable the husbandman to extirpate weeds, and 
obtain large supplies of fodder, without much 
exhaustion, should be the great objects for his 
aim. I would propose that a foul sward receive 
its proper quantity of quick lime, which should 
be spread, and ploughed under, in its caustic 
state, in the early part of September ; that the 
field be harrowed sufficiently ; sown with rye at 
the rate of twe bushels per acre, as early as 
possible—that it be depastured late in the au- 
tumn, and early in the spring—that in May, it be 
again ploughed three inches deeper than before 
—that it be harrowed, and left until the small 
weeds begin to appear—early in June, Millet 
should be sown—in August, the crop can be re- 
moved after the labours of the general harvesc. 
The field shouid be slightly stirred with the 
scarifier, occasionally harrowed, and left through- 
out September, for the destruction of weeds as 
before. Ia October it may be manured, and 
sown with wheat, or left for a crop of Indian 
Corn. lam, &c. your’s, 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 
JonaTHan Roserts, Esq. 
President of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 
A) ) 
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ON THE PEA—as CULTIVATED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Spring Hill, Lenoir County, North 
Carolina, May 8th, 1821. 


DEAR Srr, 

Agreeably to your request I forward you, this 
day, thirty peas of each of the three different 
kinds which I cultivate, being enough for two or 





three hills, if planted inthe hill in the way we 
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S do among our corn. The pea dropper, with the 
yeas ina basket on his arm, follows the plough, 
and with a pipe bowl or end of the neck otf a 
ourd in the other hand, dips the peas out of the 
basket, and on getting directly between two hills 
ef corn, drops the peas in the last furrow made by 
I the plough, and covers the peas with his foot; or 
if the ground is old and freeof stumps, he drops 
the peas in the last furrow but one, and the plough 
» by the last furrow covers the peas, which is by 
far the best way if the land will admit it to be 
' done, as then the peas come up ona ridge, and 
" are not so apt to be washed up by heavy rains 
+ between the 20th of May and the 20th of June, 
' the time within which we wish to get our peas 
F all planted. This is the way where we do not 
' ridge up our land as advised by Arator; where 
> that is done, we open a hole on the ricge between 
" the corn with a hoe, drop the peas in it and cover 
» with the foot or hoe—you will probably think it 
‘strange that we put so many peas in a hill, but 
be assured it is correct, and we cut down the 
gourd neck, or fill the bottom of the pipe bowl, 
| ull we find that on dipping into the basket to fill 
Sit, it will hold on an average about twelve peas, 
and these are dropped as nearly together, or in 
‘a heap, as can well be done, as the hand walks 
Salong the row without stooping. After the peas 
» are planted, we generally plough the corn alto- 
tgether the other way. But in this way, among 
» your corn, I do not think the pea would ripen be- 
“fore frost, but planted by themselves in a patch, 
‘| have no doubt our earlier kinds would come to 
perfection. Of the kinds I send you, the black 
Hpeais nearly a fortnight earlier than either of 
the others, which ripen nearly at the same ume; 
Sifany difference, I think the corn pea rather ear- 
Slier thanthe tory. I plant the pea principally 
Dior fattening hogs, cattle and sheep, which are 
“turned into the fields as soon as the corn is gather- 
Sed, and eat off the peas at their pleasure, and 
Mhis saves methe trouble of gathering the peas, 
Nthough doubtless they waste a great many, and 
Sour food would go much further in fattening our 
stock, could we gather it and feed it away with 
megularity tothem. But our cotton crop requires 
0 be gathered at the same time with our peas 
mnd corn, and therefore we find it best only to 
Make the time necessary for saving our seed peas 
nthose districts of our country, where we go 
pon raising pork for market, which is the case in 
y neighbourhood, but on the Roanoak where 
cotton does not do so well, and lower down the 
country, they pick large quantities of peas for 
ale, which are generally shipped from or con- 
med at our sea ports, before this season of the 
year; and therefore I fear 1 shall hardly be able 
o get the few bushels you want to experiment 
spon in the broad cast way, for improving worn- 
but lands as a substitute for clover. From the 
ppearance of the leaf and vine, as well as roots 
f those I send you, I think you will perceive that 
iy suggestion to XYZ is a good one. But I will 
pare no pains in my endeavours to have two or 
ree barrels of the peas sent to you; William 
Jun of Newbern, and Abner P. Neale of Wash 
ngton, both merchants, are the gentlemen I shall 
pply to, to send you the peas. Plant those I send 
ou by mail in hills about three feet apart about 
he 5th of June, and hoe them two or three times 
0 keep the weeds and grass under: light sandy 
an. suits them best, and I would try the plaster 
nm some of the hills, barely to see if it made any 
iference. In the western parts of this state J 
resume the pea does not do well, as they do not 
Itivate it. The soil of the western parts of 
his State is pretty much the same with that of 
he western parts of Virginia, with which you 
re acquainted. With us, in our stiff rich lands, 
he pea runs all to vine, but yields very little 

















































countries. 


In sowing broad cast for manuring, I would sow 


one and a half to two and half bushels of seed 
to the acre, if 1 had seed a plenty, on land which 
had been previously broke up, and if time admit- 
ed, harrowed; and cover them with the plough or 
harrow from one to two inches deep ; and this is 
all, when sowed for manure, that should be done 
tothem, for the more weeds and grass grows 
with them the better. 

I am promised, by an acquaintance, a few peas 
of an earlier kind than either of those I send 
you; should I get them in time I will forward you 
afew, as I am certain it must be an object with 
you to get of the earliest sorts, so as to be able to 
save seed for the next year’s sowing, before you 
turnin the vines for manure. As to the pea 
vines, when we find we are tikely to be short of 
fodder, we save them for hay; cattle, horses and 
sheep, eat them greedily; in fact, they eat the 
dry vines as they stand in the field all the winter 
through, particularly in moist weather. Sheep 
are fonder of the hay made of the pea vine, cut 
while green and cured, than they are of Indian 
corn blades, or any kind of hay that I have met 
with. Ihave said much more already onthe sud- 
ject of this pea than] fear you will have patience 
to read, but still not enough to give you a full 
idea of its importance to the farmer in the level 
sandy country of the Carolinas. Cooked green 
or dry with a little pork or bacon, it furnishes a 
substantial and very palatable food for our labour- 
ers; in fact, I am very fond of them myself, par- 
ticularly of the corn pea, which were we in pos- 
session of the art of splitting and drying, would 
be as good or better than the English split pea, 
so much used on board their vessels. 

Your’s respectfully, 
WILLIAM BLACKLEDGE. 

N. B. If you know or can procure correct in- 
formation of the manner in which the English 
dry and sfilit their peas, I should be much pleas- 
ed to have it explained in your useful paper. 





jG" We sincerely hope some one of the re- 
spectable English gentlemen farmers, residing in 
this country and subscribers to the Farmer, will 
communicate this information if in their power.— 
Ed. Am. Far. 
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LETTER FIRST—FROM A FATHER TO 
HIS SON 


“ A father blest with an ingenuous Son— 
Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one.” 





My very dear boy, 

As you have arrived at the time of life, when 
lads usually fix on the business they intend to 
pursue, at a more mature age, and as you, from a 
child, have manifested a strong partiality for ag- 
riculture, I am now induced to address a few let- 
ters to you on that subject, and also on your fu- 
ture conduct inlife, in order that you may not be 
left entirely destitute of a father’s advice, should 
God call me from this world, before your judg 
ment has been matured by the experience of age. 

It is very commen to hear persons, who have 
lived long, and have seen much of mankind, 
complain of the awkward pertness, and self suf- 
ficiency of youth, and to observe, how much 
more pleasing boys would appear, were they to 
express themselves with becoming diffidence, 
and respect to their superiors in age, who cer- 
tainly have hada much better opportunity of 
knowing, “‘ what is truth,” than lads just emer- 





fruit, which probably is the case in our western 


attention, ina particular manner, to this subject, 
and to urge you to guard against acquiring a habit 
of expressing yourself with an air of self-suifici- 
ency and conceit, as no man likes to be dictated 
to by a mere boy, or indeed by any one. 
Accustom yourself to active and industrious 
habits, for as Paley says, “man is a bundle of 
habits ;” and always bear in mind, that what a 
man professes to know, he should be theroughly 
acquainted with—prefer being alone, to spending 
your leisure time, with the idle and dissolute ; 
pursue wisdom with all your might, reading 
much, but selecting such books, only, as will add 
much to your stock of sterling knowledge, and 
be particularly attentive to your religious duties, 
always bearing in mind, that the self-conceited 
infidels, of the present day, have not found even 
a substitute for the bible—strive to do your“ duty 
towards God, and your duty towards vour neigh- 
bour, and to counto all men, as you would, they 
should do unto you ;” by this course you may 
learn what constitutes real honor, justice, honesty, 
truth, disinterestedness, generosity, humanity, and 
all those virtuous qualities that constitute the re- 
ally just and noble soul. 
‘hen you have acquired fixed notions on these 
subjects, endeavour to regulate your conduct by 
them, and do not let the opinion of the world, 
self-interest, or all the powers on earth, drive 
you from that line of steady industrious, and hono- 
rable conduct, which your own judgment and 
conscience tell you is right, but be cautious, hear 
the opinion of other people with attention, weigh 
the matter well before you say yes or no—but 
when you have once said it, adhere most steadily 
to the opinion, so long as your judgment says you 
are right, but should you ‘become convinced you 
are wrong, Say so at once ; any blockhead can say, 
“Tam right,” but it requiresa man of sense to 
say, “Tam wrong.” With these short admonitions 
I will take leave of this subject, and proceed in 
the next letter to call your attention to farming 
and grazing, particularly as it is practised in 
your native country, where in all probability you 
will sometime return to enjoy the little farm, that 
is yetin reserve for you. 
“* ALBION.” 


LETTER SECOND. 


——‘* Hail, patroness of health, 

And contemplation, heart consoling joys 

And harmless pleasures, in the throng’d abode 
Of multitudes unknown ! hail rural lite '”’ 

My very dear Son, 

In reading, or attending to discussions on agri- 
culture, you will bear in mind, that every obser- 
vation of a practical farmer, or the man of sci- 
ence, which is intended to promote improvement 
in the system of cultivating the soil, ought to be 
received in good part, by thoseto whomit is ad- 
dressed. When aman communicates his own ideas 
and experience to others, individuals can com- 
pare, appreciate, adopt or reject—none are con- 
trolled— 


‘* He travels and expatiates, as the bee ; 
From flow’r to flow’r, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all, 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 

He sucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return—a rich repast for me.” 


In order that you may form a more correct idea 
of cultivating a farm ona regular system, I will 
give you a plan of the farm upon which I passed 
the beginning of my life, making some devia- 
tions, in order that the system may be more com- 
plete—this farm contained six hundred acres of 
land, of aquality which was once considered of 





ging from childhood ; indeed, I wish to call your 
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but little value, but by judicious management,] No, 

has now become one of the most complete farms| horse. 

mn the neighbourhood, No. 16.—20 ewes, 4 milch cows, 10 calves, 1 
A tenant usually enters ona farm on the 6th hackney horse. 

April, but on all well regulated estates, the out} No. 19.—100 once shorn wethers, and 10 four 

going tenant is required, by the agreement with year old oxen. 

his landlord, to furnish the incoming one, at an 

earlier period, with various keeping for his live ing oxen. 

stock, and other accommodations, at a price to 

be settled by valuation ; and the incoming tenant! heifers and calves. 

is likewise required to take the crop of fall-grain,) No. 22.—100 Crone ewes, 10 four year old feed. 

and all the grass seeds and clover, sown the pre-/ing heiters. 


15.—20 ewes, 6 milch cows, 1 hackney 


No. 20.—100 once shorn wethers, and 10 work- 


No, 21.—100 Crone ewes, 10 three year old 





No. 17.—6 working horses, and 10 hogs. 

No. 18.—6 working horses, and 10 hogs. 

By this arrangement you havea regular system 
of farming and grazing as practised in some 
parts of England, which shall be more fully ex. 
plained in my future letters, and afterwards I in- 
tcnd to make some observations on live stock 
ingeneral, and which kind of each breed, is to 
be preferred for those parts I have visited, du- 
ring a residence of seven years in the United 


States. 
“ ALBION,” 






















































































ceding year, and some other property in like > TUE ;, 
manner; which mode enables an incoming tenant, PLAN OF THE FARM. 
if he be a good farmer, to get the whole of his NORTH. 
spring crop of grain into the ground, and also to 
have on the farm its full number of live stock, by | Rewreemereewerenee ere rnees mre ere er eURt ER Ue UR TUR IRIE RULER RII HUUUEUIUEE Om BF 
the firstof May, which on the above farm, was| $ | E E $ 
as follows: $ ] 4 $ 
360 Ewes, giving support to 400 lambs 5 No. 1. No. 11. | No. 12. No. 6. H 
at $10 00 $3600 00 Irrigated | Irrigated ale: 
40 ewes, which had missed, having $ Oats. Grass. D| Grass. Yurnips. $ 
lambs, at $10 00, 400 00 $ | $ 
200 Crone ewes, which had not had the § B } | § 
ram the preceding season, at $7 00 1400 00 No. 2. ib No. 13. | No. 14, iE No, 
200 she haggets, at $7 00 1400 00 3 F | Irrigated | Irrigated F § 
200 he do. at $10 00 2000 00 § Turnips. | | Grass. | Grass. Barley, $ 
200 once shorn wethers, at $12 00 2400 00 $ | | $ 
= Ras pasragcre "No. 15.| No.16._, | No. 17. | No. 18. 
1200 sheep, and 400 lambs, §11200 00 $ No. 3. | Paddock| Paddock Paddock Paddock No. 8. 
20 one year old cattle § Grass Seeds. 
at $25 00 $500 00 $ Barley. ‘A BI IC first year. 8 
20 two year old, at 50, 1000 00 H F F f 3 
20 three, do. do. do. 75, 1500 00 $ — § 
20 four do. do. do. 110, 2200 00 N . ; 

: ’ oO. 4. . ° 9 No. 9. 
10working do, do. 100, 1000 00 § F No. 19. wa. 30. F | tile Seeds § 
10 Milch Cows 100, 1000 00 Red Clo ‘ . : eiiaae 

ey > ver. . 2 sture. second year. 
20 Calves to be raisedin the ed C Feeding Pasture. |p} Feeding Pa y 
course of the year. 3 
——— 7200 00! ae 5 r 
120 head of cattle. é No. 5. No. 21. No, 22. AR Foal : 
12 working horses at $150 $1800 00 $ Wheat. Feeding Pasture. Feeding Pasture. third year. é 
2 hackney do 150 300 00 $ | $ 
S one year old do 50 150 00 HM ener inn ven mn Wrerven renee rw rns rn renee 888 htt ert rt mine KF 
3 two year old do 100 300 00 , x » 
Ps od ‘ 2550 09! 18 enclosures of 30 acres each is 540 acres.| No. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, are pasture 
20 horses, and three foals to be raised 4 enclosed Paddocks of 15 acres each is 60 acres. Pe cakes been plowed. 
in the course of the year. pa * : "isa ' , 
p oo a — of the ye niin th 600 acres. 3 Fad grist, a and straw cutting mill, 
pt a el by? ae >. Farm buildings. 
Carts, wagons, and other dead stock No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, are arable} D Original water course. 





estimated at 
For seed, labour, household furniture, 
&c., and pocket money, 


1750 00 fields. 
No. 11, 12, 13, 14, are grass grounds, which 


3666 66! oan be irrigated. 


E. Water courses, cut tocarry water to mea- 
dows. 
F. Occupation roads. 











$26666 66 
Or £6000 sterling, being ten pounds for each 
acre of land, the sam of money required, accor- 
ding to common estimations, for to stock and cul-. 
tivate what is termed aconvertable farm ; but first | 
rate grazing ground will require full double that Mr. SKINNER 
sum of money per acre ; indeed, during the French |~ The symptoms of a revival in the long laid 
war, it was i tg emtoagen to put = forty pounds | spirit of the turf, together with several » Finn 
sterling worth of stock upon each acre of §704Nd hich have appeared inthe publick prints, upon 
nee avg te A Cr pe 1% ithe improvement of our stock of horses, setting 
ziers frequently made ys . agg of each sheep, | forth erroneous views of the subject, as I conceive, 
and fifty guineas Pe com oagel elas ..,, will be my apology for troubling vou with the 
RES the Ich May; the pasture ground will following remarks, for the American Farmer, 


take its full quantity of live stock, which on the]. : : : a ee ae 
above farm, was depastured as follows : par mac ou deem them worthy a place in its 


No. 8.—120 ewes, 160 lambs, and 10 yearling sact 
; ’ . Perhaps the novelty of the opinion, that the 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Virginia, February 14th. 





steers. : : . Po say 
No, 9.—120 ewes, 120 lambs, and 10 yearling/taste and passion for racing so far from contribu- 
heifers. ting to, has retarded the progressof improvement 


in our horses, may attract some curiesity ;—but, 
when it is stated further, to be an opinion delibe- 
rately formed, upon an experience of twenty 
year’s breeding, commenced under the full im- 
pression, that the English race horse was the 


No. 10.—120 ewes, 120 lambs, and 10 two year 
old steers. 

No. 12.—200 she haggets, 10 two year old heif- 
ers, and 3 young horses. 


| reading, from all whose minds ere open to convic- 


tion. 

The essential points of the English turf horse, 
are, a thin and deep shoulder, narrow breast, 
delicate clean legs, long in the pasterns, a broad 
or wide hock well let down, and a thigh or haunch 
more remarkable for length than bulk. A long 
back more common than a short one, and a 
body oftener flat sided than round—and, finally, 
the taller the better, but not less than sixteen 
hands, for a first rate courser. This carcase and 
set of limbs is covered by a skin so thin and a 
coat of hair so fine, as to express the very veins 
as well asthe muscles, beneath the delicate in- 
tegument. 

A long, low, slouching carriage, in every gait, 
follows as a consequence of the above form and 
proportions.—The very best calculated, truly, 
for a four mile heat, on a smooth course, but 
that it is totally unsuited to the road, I will use 
no other argument to prove, than one which all 
sagacious readers will have deduced already 





No. 14.—200h_ haggets, 10 three year old steers 
and 3 young horses. 


perfection of the species, I may hope for a patient 





from the premises, if it were not established by 
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orse is a 


1eral rule, that “ta race h 


CK — 
——— 


the known ger 
tumbler.” ae 
"Equally disqualified by the nature of his skin, 
is he for the harness—the slightest pressure 
producing a gall—and as unsuited are his long 
legs and limber pasterns to the frequenily deep 
state, and irregular surface of our roads, that a 
horse of compact form and nimble movements, 
witha strong coat on his back and shoulders, and 
not within a hand of his height, will always be 
found more lasting and serviceable. Moreover, 
the running stock are frequently vicious and un 
manageable, and very generally so shy and timid, 
as torender them in a great degree unfit for the 
purposes of war.—In England, the horses of this 
strain, are rarely used, but to contribute to the 
most ruinous and expensive of their pleasures*— 
and Iam strongly inclined to the opinion, that 
the highest style cf the English race horse, 
which, it has been a very prevalent folly with us; 
totake as our model, is a forced anomaly in the} 
species, introduced and propagated by a prodi- 
gality of attention and expense, such as the 
enormous wealth of the nobility of England is 
alone able to sustain. 

The noble animal to be cherished as the com- 
panion Of our manly pleasures and glorious 
achievements, should be of the form for power, 
docile and courageous in his temper, quick, frm 
and clear in his movements. These properties 
are found for the most part connected with round- 
ness of contour and strength of articulation ; with 
a texture of skin and strength of coat, which will 
bear the pressure of the saddle and tne friction 
ofthe ‘.arness; and as far as my experience has 
gone, it is rare, that you find a horse of this 
description exceeding fifteen hands and a halt 
high. All the finest horses in the world, may be 
traced to the Arabian stock. The English race 
horse is of Arabian descent, with the peculiar 
objections above described, but which I am 


turalized—and I have but little doubt had we pro- 
ceeded upon the rational plan of breeding solely 
with an eye to qualities for service, rather than 
the worse than useless properties for the turf, 
Virginia would now have had the most valuable 
race of horses in the world; but, unfortunately, 
about twenty five or thirty years ago, the late 
Colonel Hoomes, of the Bowling Green, of well 
known racing memory, and many others, avail- 
ing themselves of the passion for racing, inun- 
dated the state with imported English race hor- 
ses, well nigh to the extinction of the good old 
stocks of Janus, and Fearnaught, and Jolly Roger, 
and Mark Anthony, ana Selim, and Peacock, 
and many other but little less tried and approved 
racers. The difficulty of getting a fine saddle 
horse has of late become a general remark ; and 
when you do find one, with the exception of now 
and then a Diomed or Bedford cross, you rarely 
hear of any other of the late imported blood in 
his veins. The descendants of Cormorant, and 
Sterling, and Spread Eagle, and Seagull, and 
Buzzard, and Dare Devil, and Oscar, and Sal- 
trum, and twenty others which might be adde4, 
are either extinct or still languishing through the 
probationarv term of over pampered exoticks— 
such as have the stamina to go through the trial 
and become naturalized to corn and fodder in 
log stables, may form the basis of some future 
good stock ; but, I dare say, we shall never shear 
of many of themagain. Upon this subject, few 
perhaps, have had more experience than the au- 
thor of this communication ; having laboured un- 
der the racing niania for a term of years, that 
almost reduced him to a race of worthless gar- 
rans, though none of their distinguished dams 
cost him less than a hundred guineas a piece, and 
were certified for, through an uncontaminated 
succession of famous English ancestors down to 
the Godolphin Arabian. Tortunately, however, 
about twelve years ago, I became convinced of 





happy in believing, the Author of Nature has 
kincly decreed shall never be made indigenous to 
our soil and climate—The English blooded 
stock, tho’ kept pure and uncrossed, essentially 
change their characters after a few generations 
jnour climate, and manifestly for the better, as to 
every rational and useful purpose. The native 
Virginia horse of the third and fourth gcneration, 
from the light and washy figures of the /wres? 
English stock, become less tall, with more bulx 
shorter and stronger jointed, with a thicker and 
these changes, there is a 


my delusion, and since I have been endeavouring 

to get back to the well known old stocks, and 

breeding exclusively with a view to useful quali- 

ties, the result has answered my most sanguine 

hopes. 

One of your constant readers with a full 
share of Virginia fondness for horses. 


ee () I 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


RATS. 
Inthe year 1817, the rats were so numerous 








correspondent one in gaits and carriage. They 
are more active and sprightly in their movements, | 
and better able to stand the vicissitudes of our 
climate. Our food, our climate, and our man- 
agement are quite sufficient to account for these. 
changes. Our maize, which forms three forths, 
of the grain fed to our horses, in the parts of the 
state below the mountains, (where eur best 
horses are found), is by far more nutricious than 
the oats of Europe, or any other grain used for the 
food of horses inany other country. Our young 
horses are more exposed to the weather, and 
when taken in hand are not put into close and 
warm stables, and clothed, as is generally the 
case in England. ’ 
Itisa fact well known to the amateurs in this 
favourite animal of the Virginians, that we 
abounded much more in a fine race of horses for 
the saddle and the harness thirty years ago than 
atthisday. ‘This was precisely the period When 
the descendants of some of the best of the Eng- 
lish stock which had been early imported into 
the colony, had become acclimated and fully na- 














*It may be safely asserted, that racing hus put, 
more of the estates of the English nobility to nursc,| 
than any other single cause. 


[assure you, my barn is entirely free from rats at 


in my stable and carriage house, as to defy cats 
and traps, I was therefore compelled to try the 
effects of powder and shot, which was continued 
for several days without perceiving any great di- 
minution of them, but to my surprise in fifteen or 
twenty days, not a rat was to be secn, and my 
hostler assured me he has nor seen one since. In 
the year 1819,my barn, two miles from my house, 
became so much infested by them, that my over. 
seer complained of the daily havock they were 
making upon the grain, &c. he was furnished 
with powder and shot, and directed to shoot as 
many aspessible, but at the same time cautioned 
to wad hisgun with wood or bitsof woolen cloth ; 
many were killed and others escaped wounded 
into their holes; it was observed that from these 
holes they were soon competled to retreat, and 
invariably pursued by another. Now, as it is well 
known to all, that rats are very fond of flesh, I 
am induced to believe that attracted by the smell 
ot blood, they are induced to attack the wounded 
andeat them—that this soon becomes a favourite 
food, and they are by this means taujysht to des- 
troy each other, and the weaker soon become 
food tor the stronger—be this as it may, I can 


’ 


8 


. 


this time, and has been so since the fall of 1819. 
By publishing this, it may induce others to try 
the experiment, the success of which I under- 
take to warrant. 
Pohick, Fairfax County, Virginia. 
——a 0 
FROM THE FRANKLIN GAZETTE, 
FACTS RESPECTING CANALS. 

The longest canal in Europe, is that of Langue- 
doc, which connects the Atlantic Ocean with the 
Mediterranean, It is 192 miles long, and was be- 
gan in 1666, and completed in 1680. The ex- 
pense was 13,000,000 of livres equal to about 
2,400,000 dollars. Louis XIV. the reigning mo- 
narch, contributed 5,000,000 of livres, and the 
province of Languedoc the remainder. 

The name of the architect was Riguet, who, as 
a reward of his merit and talents, was presented 
by the king with his quarter of the profits for him- 
self and his heirs. 

The reservoir with which it commences, is 24 
feet deep and 4000 paces in circumference and is 
supplied by a number of springs trom the Noire, 
and rivulets. 

This canal has 104 locks, of about eight feet 
rise each. In some places it passes over bridges 
of vast height; and in others it is cut through 
solid rocks for one thousand paces.* 

“From the year 1758 to 1803, it is estimated 
there were nearly 60,000,000 of dollars expended 
on canals in Great Bvitain ; the whole subscribed 
by private individuals. The length of ground 
which they occupy is 2896 miles. In this aggre- 
gate of length and expense, 43 canals, being pri- 
vate property, are not included, among which are 
three of the Duke of Bridgewater, Sir Nigel 
Boyer Grisley, andthe Earl of Thanet. Of the 
acts passed for canals, ninety were on account of 
collieries opened in their vicinity; and forty- 
seven on account of mines of iron, lead, and cop- 
per, and for the convenience of furnaces and 
forges working on them. 

“ight of these furnaces, and twelve of these 
forges, in one county only, worked 24,824 tons of 
iron ore, and consumed 12,324 tons of pit coal an- 
nually ; manufacturing in the same time 13,104 
tons of iron goods. More than 100,000 tons of pit 
coal are annually taken down the Severn, for the 
Madely and Brozely Mineries, to the towns and 
villages in the neighborhood.” 








FULTON. 





* Dobsox’s Encyclopizedia, and Breck’s Inter- 
nal improvements. 
-_———— 
Means of rendering Wood, Linen, &c. &c. in- 
combustible. 

Mr. Benjamin Cook, of Baskerville House, 
Birmingham, in his experiments on the Alkalis, 
has discovered that all linen, cottons, muslins, 
&c. &c. when dipped in a solution of the pure 
vegetable alkali at a gravity of from 124 to 150, 
taking water at the gravity of 100, become in- 
combustible. That all timbers become incom- 
bustible when saturated with a solution of alkali 
at the gravity of 140 to 150. He has two me- 
thods of saturating timber, first by letting the 
timber in the plank lie in the solution for several 
weeks, until the alkali has perfectly filled up the 
pores of the wood—)ut the method he prefers, is 
the use of a powertul machine, by which he ex- 
tracts or forces out the sap, and then forces the 
alkali through the whole tree, thus filling up all 
the pores aid rendering the tree incombusti jie ; 
this he proposes todo assoon as the tree is felled, 
and before the bark is taken off. When the bark 
is in its best state he performs this operation in a 















‘Brazil ; 26,300 West India; 11,155 East India. 
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few hours, which, while it renders the wood 
incombustible, completely prevents the dry rot. 

The solution of pure vegetable alkali which 
Mr. Cook prepares for securing from fire muslins, 
cottons, &c. Kc. is as pure as the clearest spring 
water, perfectly free from smell, and will not 
discolour the finest cambrics or muslins. When 
so many dreadful accidents are continually hap- 
pening from ladies’ dresses taking fire, from bed 


afd window curtains being set on fire either by 
ac@ident or carelessness of servants, we cannot 
but consider this discovery as one of great im- 
portance to society. 

For.ship timbers, its value is enestimable, and 
not less so for all timber for houses and public 
buildings. 

— SS 
USEFUL INVENTION. 


Mr. Edward Jakes, an English surgeon, has in-|~ 


vented an apparatus by which the stomach may 
be emptied of poisons, that have been taken by 
accident or design. In cases where that organ 
has become unsusceptible to the action of emetic 
substances, the skilful application of this instru- 
ment will not fail to rescue the sufferer from im- 
pending destruction. Mr.J. has tested the effica- 
cy of hisinvention by experiments upon himself, 
having relieved his stomach of ten drachms of 
laudanum which he had adventurously swal- 
lowed.—R. JL. American. 
——en 0 a 
HOGS. 

An Ohio farmer recommends coals, as useful 
in fattening hogs. After giving his hogs a small 
quantity daily, say two pieces to each, about the 
size of a hen’s egg, they discontinued rooting, 
were more quiet, and appeared to fatten faster. 
He omitted the coal a few days and they com- 
menced rooting ; he gave it again and they ceas- 
ed to root. He supposes that the coal corrects 
that morbid fluid in the stomach which incites 
them to root deep in search of fresh earth. 

: —<— 

Extract of a letter from Messrs. King & Gra- 
cie, dated Liverfiool, January 1. 
COTTON. 

Sales in December, American, 25,420 bales; 
Brazil, 9,980; West India, 1,630; East India, 
1,170 ; total 38,200 bales. 

The total sales during the year 1822, were 
462,805 bales, viz. 296,540 American; 128,830 


Stock of Cotton in Liverpool. 1521 1822 
American, 87,000 86,400 
Brazil, &c, 45,900 42,500 
East India, 27,100 18,500 
West India, 6,850 5,600 





Total, 166,850 153,000 
Sales of tobacco in the month of December ; 
Virginia leaf, 300 hhds.; stemmed, 247 do. ; 
Kentucky leaf, 475 do ; stemmed 42 do. Total, 
1064 hogsheads. 
<n () <me—-——— 
FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
THE PILOT’S SONG. 
@’er the ocean silently 
* Descends the gentle shade of even ; 
The moon has risen from the sea, 
Into the broad, and the deep blue heaven ; 
And ‘rom her airy wandering, 
Like a falling flake of snow, 
The sea-bird rests her wearied wing 
On the billow’s quiet flow. 


Yet ere the day beam left the skies, | 


_ And twilght veil’d the ocean o’er, 
We saw from yon blue billow rise, 
Far, far and faint, our native shore ; 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
How throbb’d each bosom at the sound— 
The exulting sea-boy’s shout above, 
As far, upon the wide waves bound, 

Burst into sight the land we love! 


Athwart the wave, the beacon light 
Shoots brightly forth its twinkling ray, 
And sweetly onward thro’ the night, 
Its star-like lustre lights our way ; 
The heavens are bright, the wave is low, 
And mild winds gently bear us o’er 
The azure waste—with morning’s glow 
We tread again our native shore ! 
ARIEL. 
New York, Jan. 31. 


TEND WAR UTR 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1823. 

















i> The article in this paper on the culture of 
the Vine, from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, is the one referred to by General 
Swift ina late essay, and is worthy of attentive 
consideration. We rejoice to seethat the subject 
attracts more and more attention, and hope before 
many years, to see our tables enriched and adorn- 
ed with this exquisite fruit. There is, as we have 
recently understood, a very large and delicious 
grape in the Arkansaw Territory, which, we 
apprehend, would be a valuable acquisition, 
wherever it can be propagated. Jt is represented 
to be much larger than the fox grape, of golden 
colour, having but one seed in the centre of the 
fruit—the skin transparent and thin, as the outer 
coat of the Onion, and the fruit growing not in 
bunches, but separately—such is the description 
we have had of it, and we would thank any 
subscriber in that quarter who would give usa 
more particular account of it, with cuttings, 
when convenient to send them. 


—a ) 
PRICES CURRENT.—coRRECTED WEFKLY. 


Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 624—Wharf, do. 6 125—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 32to1 35— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 60 to 62 cts.— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per Ib. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 5 50per c lb.6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $8— 
Orchard Grass do. $3—Herds’ Grass do. $3— 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to $2 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl.—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb,—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 37$ to 50 cts, 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, §10 per ton— 
Hay, $16 to 17. 

Mary.anp Tosacco—Not in great demand, 
prices same as before. 











FOR SALE 


At Tuscarera on Carrolton manor near Freder- 
ick Town; the late farm of Robert Patterson, 
Esq. deceased, a variety of stock of the first 
quality and character, such as never was before 
offered at a public sale in Maryland ; consist- 








mgs - 
he imported horse Exile, a description of 
which will be found below. 








































































27 head of horses for draught and saddle. 
1 temale ass. - 
14 brood mares, principally of the Jersey blood 
19 colts, rising one to four years old, princi. 
pally by Exile, and possessing strong marks o 
the sire. 
1 waggon of narrow tyre. 
1 ox cart. 
1 horse cart, and harness complete. cle 
4 voke of fine oxen. 5 of 
A quantity of milch cows. car 
A quantity of stock cattle. wh 
A flock of sheep. ha’ 
A wheat fan. iru 
Two families, containing together ten persons - 
they will be sold in families, and not to be taken om 
out of thestate. They are orderly, and valuable No 
people, and are not disposed of from any fault, Ps 


The sale will take place on Tuesday the 25th “ 
day of March next, and will begin at 10 o’clock 





















































in the forenoon. The condition of the sale wili of f 
be made known by me atthe time of selling Yes 
and the stock may be seen by an application to je *2" 
me, at any time before the day of sale, living on wel 
the premises. the 
MARCEY BRIGHY, Vin 

Manager. sco 

Tuscarora, 23d Feb. 1823. loac 
diff 

EXILE isa beautiful dark bay, sixteen hand: © <9 
high, will be four years old in May. He is aé- hats 
mitted by the best judges who have examined maa 
him, to be the finest description of horse, ever o 
imported into this country, as well on account off ““™“° 
his breed, as his great bone and figure. The sire [me ~!™ 
of Exileis considered one of the most splendid eds 
coach horses in England; his grand sire is the je “°"" 
famous Yorksiire horse Mollineaux, which sold ™*" 
for 1100 guineas. It is the mixture of the Cleve- Pre 
land Bay, with the racing blood, which produces int 
the old English Hunter ; and it is the cross fron 5°" 
them, that makes the Jersey horse more valua- prap 
ble than the southern ; giving them bone, size, Jour 
and high round action. The colour of these horses Para 
is confined to the various shades of bay, always ne 
with brown muzzles ; and they combine the fine paws 
symmetry, smoothness of coat, and clean legs of 7” 
the blooded. In fine it is now admitted in Ev- obse 
rope, that this breed only can increase the size \."“ 
of the blooded horse, without taking from their pet 
activity, wind and figure. a 

=— —2 bear 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER.® with 

7 Complete sets of the first, second and third 
vols. of the “* AMERICAN FARMER,” new and cor- 
rected Editions, can be had of the following per 
sons; price of which, bound, $5 per vol. or $4 
in Sheets :— 

M. CAREY & SONS and E. LITTELL, 74: 
ladelphia. 

W. A. COLMAN, New-York. 

WELLS & LILLEY, Boston. 

WM. F. GRAY, Fredericksburg. 

PETER COTTOM, Richmond, Va. 

RICHARD COTTOM, Petersburg. 

E. THAYER, Charleston, S.C. 

JOSEPH GALES, Raleigh, M. C. 

W. F. REDDING, special agent, now journeys 

ing through the Southern States. 

The fourth volume, now publishing, can b¢ 
forwarded to any part of the United States, 
application being made, by letter or otherwise, 

J. S. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
Printed every Friday at &4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Eé 

tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON, at the North West corner of Market 

and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Bo . 

and Job Printing is executed with nea:ness and despatch—Ork whic 

from a: distance for Printing or Binding, with proper directeM hecon 
prompuy attended to, addressed to J. Robinson, Balticore. ng @ 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 


CHAPTER V. 
FRUITS. 
Propagation, Planting, Cultivation. 





LIST OF FRUITS. 

310. GRAPE.—This is a very important arti- 
cle ; and, before I proceed to treat of the culture 
of the grape-vine, I must notice the astonishing 
circumstance, that that culture should be almost 
wholly unknown in thiscountry, of fine sun. I 
have asked the reason of this, seeing that the 
fruit isso good, the crop so certain, and the cul- 
ture so easy. The only answer that I have re- 
ceived is, thatthe rose-bug destroys the fruit — 
Now, this I know, that I had a grape vine in my 
court-yard at Philadelphia ; that it bore nothing 
the first year ; that I made an arched trelis for it 
torun over ; andthatI had hundreds of pounds 
of fine grapes hanging down in large bunches.— 
Yes, I am told, but this was in a city ; and 
amongst Aouses, and there the grapes do very 
well. Then, 1799, I saw, at Spring Mills, on 
the banks of the Shuylkill, in Pennsylvania, the 
Vineyard of Mr. Le Gau, which covered about 
two acres of ground, and the vines of which were 
loaded with fine grapes of, at least twenty 
different sorts. The vineyard was on the side 


of a little hill ; on the top of the hill was acorn- | ever young or old, upon the ground, and cover 


field, and in the front of it, across a little valley, 
and on the side of another little hill, was a wood 
of lofty trees ; the country in general, being very 
much covered with woods. Mr. Le Gav made 


chicken grapes, hanging on it from every bough 
of an oak orsome othertimber-tree! This grape 
! resembles, as nearly as possible, what is, in Eng- 
‘land, called the Black Cluster ; and, unquestion- 
'ably only wants cultivatiom to give it as gooda 
‘flavour. Does the Rose Bug prevent these vines 
| from bearing, or from ripening their fruit? Ta- 
‘king it for granted, then, that this obstacle is 
_imaginary, rather than real, I shall now proceed 
to speak of the propagation and cultivation of the 
grape-vine in the open ground of a garden ; and, 
in doing this, I shall have frequently to refer to 
Pirate I11.—The grape vine is raised from cut- 
tings, or from dayers. Astothe first, you cut off, 
as early as the ground is openin the spring, a} 
piece of the dast year’s wood; thatisto say, a 
piece of a shoot, which grew during the last sum- 
mer. This cutting should, if convenient, have 
aninch or two of the former year’s wood at the 
bottom of it ; but, this is by no means absolute- 
ly necessary. ‘The cutting should have four or 
five buds or joints. Make the ground rich, 
move it deep, and make it fine. ‘Then put inthe 
cutting with a setting-stick, leaving only two 
buds, or joints, above ground ; fasten the cut- 
ting wellin the ground ; and, then, as to keeping 
it cool and moist, see cuttings, in Paragraph 275. 
Layers from grape-vines are obtained with great 
ease. You have only to lay ashoot, or limb, how- 


t 


ing measured your distances, put ina cutting at 


each place where there is to bea vine. You are 
to leave twojoints or buds out of ground. From 
these will come éwo shoots perhaps ; and, if twe 
come, rub off the top one and leave the bot- 
tom one, and, in winter, cut off the bit of dead 
wood which will, in this case, stand above the 
bottom shoot. Choose, however, the upper one 
to remain, if the lower one be very weak. Or, 
a better way is, to put in two or three cuttings 
within an inch ortwo of each other, leaving only 
one bud toeach out of ground, and taking away, 
in the fall, the cuttings that send up the weakest 
shoots. The object is to get one good shoot, com- 
ing out as nearto the ground as possible —This 
shoot you tie to anupright stick, letting it grow 
its full length. When winter comes, cut this 
shoot down to the bud nearest to the ground.— 
The next year another, and a much stronger 
shoot will come out ; and, when the leaves are 
off, in the fall, this shoot will be eight or ten feet 
long, having been tied to a stake as it rose, 
and will present what is described in Fic. 1, 
Prare III. You must make your trelis ; that is, 
put in your upright Locust-dars totie the next 
summer’s shoots to. You will want (See Fic. 2. 

eight shoots to come out to run horizontally, to 
be tied tothese bars. You must now, then, in 
winter, cut off your vine, leaving eight buds or 
joints. You see there is a mark for this cut, ata, 





any part of it with earth, it will strike out roots 
the first summer, and will become a vine, to be! 
carried and planted in any otherplace. But, ob-| 
| serve, vines donot transfi/ant well. Forthisrea-} 





fig. 1. During summer eight shoots will come, 
and, as they proceed on, they must be tied with 
matting, or something soft, to the bars. The 
whole vine, both ways included, is supposed to 


wine from this Vineyard. The vines were plant-/son, both cuttings and layers, if intended to be go 16 feet; but, if your tillage be good, it will go 
ed at about four feet apart, grew upright, and | removed, are usually se?, or dayed, in flower /iots much further, and then the ends must be cut off 


were tied to sticks about five feet high, after the 


mauner of some, at least, of the vineyards of | 


France.—Now, are not these facts alone decisive 
in the negative of the proposition, that there isa 
generally prevalent obstacle tothe growing of 
grapes in this country ?>—Mr. Hutmeg, in his 
Journal tothe West (See my Year’s Residence, 
Paragraph 892,) gives an account of the Vine- 
yards and of the wine made, at VeEvay, on the 
Ou1o. He says, that, that year, about five 
thousand gallons of wine were made ; and, he 
observes, what more can be wanted for the grape- 
vine, than rich land and hot sun.—Besides, is not 
the grape-vinea mative here? There are many 


different sorts of grapes, that grow in the woods, , 


climb the trees, cover some of them over, and 
bear and ripen their fruit. How often do we meet 
with a vine, in the autumn, with grapes, called 


'out paint and without any kind of trouble. 
‘then, bear in mind, that each of these Plats is, 
Each will,! 


out of which they are turned, with the ball of 
‘earth along withthem, intothe earth where they 
\are intended to grow and produce their fruit.—I 
/-have now to speak more particularly of the vines 
for my garden. PLatEIL. page represents, or! 
at least, I mean it to represent, on the south side’ 
‘of the Plats No. Sand No. 9, two trelis works, 
for vines. These are to be five feet high, and! 
are to consist of two rows of little upright bars! 
twoinches and a half by two inches, put two feet, 
into the ground, and made of Locust, and then) 
they will, as you well know, last for ever, with- 
Now, 


from East to West, 70 feet long. 
therefore, take, four vines, allowing to each 





vine, an extent of 16 feet, and something more for 


. overrunning branches.—Look, now at PLare III 
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Plate I 


which exhibits, in a// its dimensions, the cutting 
become apfilant, ¥1c. 1. The first year of its be- 
ing a vine after the leaves are off and before pru- 
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ning, Fic. 2. Thesame year’s vine pruned in 
winter, Fic. 3. Thevine, inthe next summer, 


with shoots, leaves, and grapes, Fic. 4. Hav 


in winter.—Now, then, winter presents you your 
vine as in fig. 2.; and now you must prune, 
which is the all-important part of the business.— 
Observe, and bear in mind, that little or no fruit 
ever comes ona grape-vine, except on young 
shoots that come out of wood of the /ast year.— 
All the four last year’sshoots that you findin fg. 2, 
would send out bearers; but if you suffer that 
you will have a great parcel of small wood, and 
little or no fruit next year. Therefore, cut off 4 
of the last year’s shoots, as at 6. ( “ig. 3.) leav- 
ing only one dud. ‘Yhe four other shoots will 
send out a shgot from every one of their buds, and 
if the vine be strong, there will be two bunches 
of grafies on each of these young shoots; and, 
as the last year’s shoots are supposed to be each 
8 feet long, and as there generally isa bud at, or 
about, every half foot, every last year’s shoot 


’ ° a ° ° 
will produce 32 bunches of grapes; every vine 


128 bunches ; and the 8 vines 512; and, possibly, 
nay, probably, so many founds of grapes! Is 
this incredible? ‘Take, then, this well known 
fact, that there isa grape vine, a single vine, with 
only one siem, in the King of England’s Gar- 
dens at his palace of Hampton Court, which has, 
for, perhaps, half a century, produced on an 
average, annually, a ton of grafies ; that 1s to 
say 2,240 pounds, Avoirdupois weight. That 
vine covers a space of about 40 feet in length and 
20 in breadth. And your two trelises, being, to- 
gether, 128 feet long, and 4 deep, would forma 
space of more than half the dimensions of the 
vineof HamptonCourt. However, suppose you 
haveonly a fifth partof what you might have, 
a hundred bunches of grapes are worth a great deal 
more than the annual trouble, which is, indeed, 
very little. Fig. 4 shows a vine in summer.—You 
see the four shoots dearing, and four other shoots 
coming on for the next year, from the butts left 
at the winter pruning, as at 6. These four lat- 
ter you are totie to the bars as they advance on 
during the summer.—When winter comes again, 
you are to cut off the four shoots that sent out 
the bearers during the summer, and leave the 
four that grew out of the butts. Cut the four 
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old shoots that have borne, soasto /eave bus one|course, send out shoots, which you will train uf- 
bud at the butt. And they will then be sending|righ¢ against the building, and which you will 
Sut wood, while the other four will be sending} cut out alternately, as directed in the other case. 
Out fruit. And thus you goon year after year} 311. HUCKLEBERRY.—It is well known 
for your life ; for, as to the vine, it will, if well! that it grows wild in great abundance, in many 
treated, outlive you and your children to the) parts, and especially in Long Island, where it 
third and even thirtieth generation. I think!give risetoa Aoliday called Huckleberry Mon- 
they say, that the vine at Hampton Court, was)day. Itis avery good fruit for tarts mixed with 
planted in the reign of King William. During the/Currants ; and by no means bad to eat in its raw 
summer there are two things to be observed, as| state. 


topruning. Lach of the /ast year’s shoots has $2} 312. MADEIRA NUT.—See Walnut. 
buds, and, of course, it sends out 32 shoots with} 313. MEDLAR. A very poor thing indeed. 


the grapes onthem, for the grapes come out ot | The Medlar is propagated by grafting on crad- 
the 2 first fair buds of these shoots, So that here| stocks, or pear-stocks. Itis, at any rate, espe- 
would be an enormous quantity of wood, if it|cially in this country, a thing not worthy of a 
were all left till the end of summer. But, this! place inagarden. At best, it isonly one degree 
must not be. When the grapes get as big 


as|better than a rotten afiple. 


jreas, cut off the green shoots that bear them, at} 314. MELON.—See Melon in Chapter IV. 
two buds distance from thefruit. This is neces-| 315. MULBERRY.—Thistree is raised trom 


sary in order to clear the vine of confusion of| cuttings or from da,ers. See Paragraphs 275 and 
branches, and also to keep the sap back for the!277. The White Mulderry, which is the finest, 
supply of the fruit. These new shoots, that)and which the Silk worm feeds on, grows wild, 
have the bunches on, must be kept tied to the and bears well, at two miles from the spot where 
trelis, or else the wind would tear them off—j/lam now writing. 
The other thing is, to take care to keep nicely} 316. NECTARINE.—As to propagation, 
tied to the bars the shoots that are to send forth planting andcu tivation, the Nectarine is, in all 
bearers the next year ; and, if you observe any respects the same as the freach, which, there- 
litle side shoots coming out of them to crop these fore, see. It is certainly a finer fruit, especi- 
off assoon as they appear, leaving nothing butjally the Vielet Nectarine ; but, it is not grown, 
the clear, clean shoot. It may be remarked, that|or, but very little in America. 1 cannot believe, 
the butt, as at 6, whenit iscut off the next time, |that there is any insurmountable obstacle in the 
will be donger by a bud. That will be so; but,/way. It is grown in England very well. The 
by the third year the vine will be so strong, that| |Aite French would certainly do here; and it is 
‘ou may safely cut the shoots back to within six/the most beautiful of fruit, and a greater bearer, 
inches of the main trunk, leaving the new shoots, though not so fine in flavour as the Violet. ‘The 
to come out of it where they will ; taking care to| Vewingion, the Roman are by no means so good. 
let but one grow for the summer. If shoots start|I woulc have in the Garden three trees of cach 
out of the main trunk irregularly, rub them off!of the two former. 
as soon as they appear, and never suffer your} 317. NUT.—Grows wild. Not worthy of a 
vine to have any more than its regular number of place in the Garden. Is propagated, and the 
shoots. As to cultivation of the ground, the,fruit preserved, like Fi/berd, which see. 
ground should not only be deeply dug in the fall, ( To be continued. ) 
but, with afork, twqor three times during the —— 
summer. ‘They plough betweenthem in Langue-| AESSIAN FLY—DISEASES OF WHEAT &c. 
doc, as we do between the Indian Corn. The} Sharron, Bucks County, Penn. 28th Jan. 1823. 
ground should be manured every fall, with good |Joun S. SkiInNER, Esa, 
rich manure. Blood of any kind is excellent for; Dear Sir—In the American Farmer vol. four 
vines. But, in a word, the tillage and the manu-|page 185, you have published a letter signed 
ring cannot be too good. All that now remains is|Philip Thornton, in which he says, “* enclosed 
to speak of the sorts of grapes. The climate of|you will receive a few blades of wheat, and by 
this country will ripen any sort of grape. But, it)examination, you will find that a deposite of eggs 
may be as well to have some that come ear/y.—j|has been made by the fly, in a mode not hereto 
The Black July grape, as it is called in England,|fore mertioned by any one.”* If the writer 
or, as it is called in France, the .Voir /atif, is}means, (as I presume he does) the Hessian fly 
the earliest of all. I would havethis for one of|(Cecidomyia destructor, of Say ;) I beg leave 
my eight vines; and, for the other seven I would|to refer him to a letter of mine addressed to 
have, the Chasselas ; the Burgundy ; the Black|Robert Vaux, Esq. dated Ist February 1820, 
Muscadine ; the Black Frontinac; the Red|jand published No. 23, in the second volume of 
Frontinac ; the White Sweet Water; and the|your work, page 180; which, I believe, tobe the 
Black Hamburgh, which is the sort of the/first publication of the true deposite of that des- 
Hampton-Court Vine.—In cases where grapesjtructive insect, and you will find its whole 
are to be grown against houses, or to be trained /history traced, and as I conceive the only way 
ever bowers, the frincifle is the same, though /of guarding against its ravages pointed out, in 
the form may differ. If against the side of a/two papers which I read before the Agricultural 
house the main stem of the vine, might by de-!Society of Bucks county, dated Ast February, 
rees, be made to go, I dare say, a hundred feet| and 1st June 1821, also published in the Ameri- 
high. Supppose 40 feet. Inthat case, it wouldjcan Farmer volume 3 page 187 and 213: I beg 
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be forty instead of four ; but, the side shoots or 
alternate bearing limbs, would still come out in 
the same manner. ‘The stem, or side limbs, may 
with the greatest ease, be made to accommodate 
themselves to windows, or to any interruptions of 
smoothness on the surface. If the side of the 
house, or place, be not very high, not more than 
15 or 20 feet; the best way isto plant the vine in 
the middle of your space, and, instead of train- 
ing an upright stem, take the two lowest shoots 
and lead them along, one from each side of the 

lant, to become stems, to lie along withing six 


leave, also to refer your readers to them and 
to a paper that was written by Doctor Isaac 
Chapman, and a paper published in the same 
volume page 166, &c. My own observations 
were made without knowing any thing of the 
Doctor’s discovery, as he had never made it 
public. I however, have no intention of detract- 
ing from the merit of any one, but wish things to 
appear as they really are. ; 

if will now call the attention of Agriculturists to 
another insect, very destructive to the wheat 
crop ; which I discovered in the spying of 1821, 





inches or a foot of the ground. These will, of 
a 


when searching after the Hessian fly. I have 





not yet completed its history, but have ascer- 
tained, that it has three broods or generations in 
each year; the larva (small worm) of the first 
brood is found (in this climate) about the first 
of May inthe cavity of the culm, near the root, 
where it causes an enlargement of the stem and 
the plant declines as if affected by the fly—th« 
second brood in June is lodged above the several! 
jointsin the cavity of the straw; this does not 
entirely destroy the stalk, but very materially 
injures its yield—the third brood is found amone 
the plants that spring up in the stubble fields, o: 
early sown crops in tie fall, and lodged iu the 
manner of the first brood. 

1 acknowledge tie receipt of the Senna seed 
of South Carolina, which ycu so obligingly sent 
to me; for which | tender you i:y grateful 
thanks. I shall be further indebted to you fora 
sample of the Egyptian Millet, mentioned b; 
Mr. Herbemont ; but, from his description ot 
it, 1 am inclined to believe, that it is the samc 
plant which is cultivated in some some parts ot 
our western couftry, asa substitute for chocolate, 
and is there called ‘‘ chocolate corn ” 

1 send by this mail a newspaper, in which is 
published a communication that I made to the 
Agricultural Society of Bucks, relating to insects, 
&e. Your’s respectfully, 

JAMES WORTH. 





* The supposed peculiarity in this case was 
the circumstance of finding the eggs deposited in 
the membraneous substance of the blades mid- 
way between the edges and the centre, and 
invariably nearest to the extremities or points of 
the leaves ; whereas, the deposite of the Hessian 
tly, have uniformly been deposited, and observed 
to be near to the stalks: the injury noticed 
by Mr. Thornton, only affected parts of the 
blades ; whereas, the Hessian fly is chiefly de- 
structive to the stalks —Epit. AM. FarRMER. 
Observationson INSECTS. with a view to arrest 

their destructive ravages, byJAMES WORTH, 

read before the Agricultural Society of Bucks 

County, 29h July, 1822. 
lo rue MEMBERS OF THE AGRICULTURAL So 

cleTyY OF Bucks Counry. 

Gentlemen—i may be considered as trespass- 
ing on your patience in addressing you at this 
time, or perhaps it would have been more 
consistent with the rules of the Society, that! 
should have communicated my ideas through the 
Comuinittee on Entomology, as my odservations 
willchiefly relate to insects ; but as you are all 
so deeply and immediately interested in the case, 
Ihave chosenthe present course, and I now ask 
your solemn attention. 

Entomology or the science of insects, is I be- 
lieve, admitted to be very defective in its most 
essential part ; that is, an acquaintance with the 
habits of insects. It is with insects as itis with 
man and all other things in nature: it is their use, 
or works, or character that is the primary ob- 
ject. What care we for the portrait of a man, 
unless for some great or good work that he has 
done, or the relation in which he stands to us? 
The print respecting the celebrated English Ox, 


as it shows the essential points of a breed of 
cattle most easily fattened, and yielding beef of 
the finest quality. Now what interest have we 
in the form or size, or color of an insect, other 
than to describe a thing that has done to us cer- 
tain benefit or injury. I bring this matter betore 
you in order to induce a proper examination of 
those insects that are so detrimental to the agri- 
cultural interests: for when we ascertain the 
parent, manner and place of depositing the 
progeny, and general habits of insects, it is ne 





is indeed a valuable print, but it is only valuable. 
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difficult task to destroy, or so cripple them as to 
render them harmless to our crops; and I know 
of no way in which we canbe more useful to our 
fellow beings, and better promote our own inter- 
ests (in a pecuniary point of view,) than to 
remove such pests.—But it is saidthat man is to 
govern, and not to destroy any part of the animal 
creation, further than his immediate necessities 
require. I would have subscribed to this doctrine 
in the first state of things, for then all were right- 
ly balanced; there was a perfect adjustment of 
every part, and therefore each species held its 
roper rank in the great scale of creation ; but 
how do matters now stand? It would require 
yolumes to explain them fully, and would be 
deemed preposterous in me to make the attempt ; 
but allow me to make a few remarks as regards 
the insect tribe. It must be obvious to every 
man of observation, that many species of insects 
have increased to an alarming extent, and unless 
timely checked, I verily believe that they will be 
the means of producing a famine in our land, and 
we know not how soon that dreadful event may 
take place ; already we see our fruit and forest 
trees declining—our wheat crops nearly cut off, 
com very uncertain, clover is failing, timothy 
affected, andeven that hardy plant commonly 
called buckhorn, has not escaped, and our other 
crops will probably in turn, share the same fate. 
Look at the immense damage sustained the pre- 
sent season. . 
single bushel of grain, we pursue him to the ut- 
most rigor of the law, and yet, oh! shameful to 
relate, we suffer this lower grade of animals. to 
rob us of a great portion of our store. This thing 
has come upon us in consequence of our wanton 
destruction of the feathered tribe, which is that 
link in creation that seems intended to keep the 
insect race within proper bounds, and we are 
left to doa work which the birds would have 
done for us; or rather, we are now suffering an 
evil that would never have happened to us. Then 
letus at once reform, by reversing our course of 
action. —The insect tribe has got the ascendancy 
by man’s misconduct, and it devolves upon the 
present generation to restore the equilibrium. 
The increase of birds wil! greatly assist in the 
work, andI earnestly intreat that some immedi- 
ate measures may be taken for their preservation. 
Ido think that if every member of the society 
would absolutely prohibit gunning on his lands, 
it would have a good effect in discouraging a 
practice that, to say the least of it, is disgraceful 
toour nature. I rejoice to learn that in some 
parts of our country, the landholders have asso 
ciated for that express purpose, and I understand 
that an association of that kind exists in Mont 
somery County, not far from the city of Philadel- 
phia, where the inhabitants were almost as much 
annoyed by gunners as by insects: much good 
has been produced. Now I trust that our society 
will not be behind hand in this praise worthy 
business; and as it will not be entered upon 
through ill-nature, or with a view to lessen the 
enjoyments of avy one, but as indispensably ne- 
cessary for the preservation of our crops, in which 
the whole community are deeply interested, 
surely no man will be found so lost to a sense of 
‘duty and the dignity of his nature, as to oppose 
salutary measures. 
Do $e not Ascanaibver how the blackbirds former- 
ly followed the plough in search of grubs ? Alas |! 
that faithful bird has almost disagpeared. rhe 
woodpecker and other kinds, so” diligent in 
guarding our fruit trees, are now scarcely to be 
seen; the little wren, so industrious about our 
houses and gardens, deserves our peculiar care ; 
even the despised hawk, I have observed to be 
eminently useiu! in destroying field mice ; indeed, 
almost every species claim our regard. 


I would further recommend to the notice of the 
society, the common toad, as Iam inclined to 
believe that itis very destructive to night insects. 
Snakes are also useful in feeding upon the vermin 
of our fields, and therefore such kinds as are 
harmless ought to be protected. I might also 
mention the ground mole. 

I will now call the attention of the society to 
the following insects, to wit: 

The Hessian fly, so destructive to our wheat 
crops. 

A little worm found in the lower part of the 
stalks of wheat and rye, in spring and fall, and 
about the joints in June. 

A worm in the straw above the upper joint, 
which causes the early change of color of the ear, 
assuming a ripe appearance, but producing no 
grain. 

A species of louse or aphis, that infest grounds 


trees, &c. and do immense damage. 
A species of louse that feed upon cabbage, 


I have also mentioned the pea fly, but I will 
further observe that on planting my peas the 
past season, I poured them immediately from 
where they had been kept closely covered, into 
a vessel of water, and letting them remain a 
little while, the flies rose to the surface of the 
water, and none could escape after being once 
wet. Ithink it did not take above fifteen min- 
utes to kill them all. 

The peach worm is generated by an insect of 
something of a wasp-like appearance, and about 
seven eighths of an inch long. The male hasa 
dark or black body, with four narrow rings ot 
yellow around it—some yellow about its mouth, 
and thorax—wings transparent or little inclining 
to yellow, edged and streaked with black—a 
small bunch of down at posterior, appearing 
through aglass like a feathered tail. The female 
is of a beautiful purple or mazarine blue, all 


and feed upon the roots of wheat, corn, young}Over except a rich orange stripe about one eighth 


of an inch broad, extending around the body 
with a little interruption, under the belly; and 


it a fellow creature takes from us a! 


the trunk of peach trees. 


The white grub that infests our grounds in 


great abundance. 


Cut worm or black grub, that harbors in the 
ground and cuts off the young plants early in the 
There is another black grub that ap- 


season. 


pears later, at the roots 


rine, apricot and peach. 


grapes, strawberries, 
peaches and other fruit. 


pects of fruit. 


branches of young trees. 


young leaves of peach trees, &c. 
Worm that attacks the roots or lower part of 


Pea fiv, that infests our peas. 

Curculio, that produces a worm which enters 
into several kinds of fruit, and causes the drop- 
ping before ripe, particularly the plum, necta- 


Caterpillar, that feeds upon the leaves of trees 
and throuxh carelessness often blasts our pros- 


Canker worm, that infests currant and goose- 
berry bushes, and quince and other kinds of trees. 
Small insect that appears like scales or spots 
on the trunk, and sometimes extending to the 


A species of spider or webbing insect that 


upon grass or hay infested with it. 

Very small black fiy that attacks young plants, 
perhaps it may be the same, or similar to the 
turnip fly, for Ihave not examined it sufficiently 
close to describe it particularly. 


Ash colored bug that annoys squashes, pump- 
kins, &c. 


© 
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calculation of its astonishing increase. ‘Uhere are|] 
smaller number and say that one fly deposites 100] 


amount to ten thousand ; and each of them pro-|i 
ducing 100, the third brood will amount to one 


increase amounts to eight millions in one year. 


to them. ‘ 
several enemies, and particularly the June vrood ;}t 
but this may not always be the case, and there |t 


fore it behoves us to look to the matter before}society ? 


the inner edges of the wings appear light or 
transparent—the body is somewhat shorter, but 
fuller than that of the male—deposited eggs on 
the third day after appearing in the winged state, 
probably owing to its confined situation in a glass 
tumbler; the eggs are just discernable by the 
naked eye, are oval and of a dull yellow color, 
and were attached to the side of the tumbler with 
a glucy substance, sothat I should suppose that 
the deposite is most likely, generally made some- 
where onthe trunk of the peach tree ; but this 
isa matter for furtherinvestigation. Ihave furn- 
ished Thomas Say, Esq. with a pair of the insects 
in living state, and he will give them a proper 


Rose bug, so injurious to that beautiful flower,/¢Xamination, and if not already noticed by some 
the rose, and some seasons is destructive to Entomologist, he will furnish a scientific de, 


early cherries, 


scription of them. 

The white grub has done great injury this 
season to our grasses, grains and roots, and has 
increased within the last several years, to an 
extent that ought to alarm us. Indeed such is 
the present number, that should all arrive to the 
winged state, and bring forth a full progeny, we 
may calculate that there will be an increase of 
at least one hundred (and perhaps several hun- 
dred) fold, to feed upon our next y:ar’s crops, 
and if the season should prove as dry as the pre- 


causes the salivary disease of animals feeding}Sent, every description of plants may be devoured 
by this single species of insects. 


The curculio might, in a great degree, be de- 


stroyed by suffering hogs to pick up the fallen 
fruit, in which the larva is lodged. 


The rose bug may be destroyed by early atten- 


a ' , Z tion without much labor: it first attacks the 
Striped bug so destructive to cucumbers, &c. rose; having a preference for it ; then, as soon 


is the bugs are seen to collect upon the rose, 


takea veisel about half filled with water, (a large 
The Hessian fly I have already investigated,|/tin cup is a handy thing) in one hand, and hold 
and described to the society ; but allow metoadd al]it underthe infested flower, and with the other 


hand disturb the bugs, and they will instantly 


three complete broods in every year, and each fly|fall into the water, and cannot extricate them- 
deposites from one to two hundred eggs : take the/selves, and in that way I have collected great 


juantities of them, which by throwing into hot 


eggs, which call the first brood ; these 100 each|water were in a moment destroyed ; and I am 
bringing forth 100, makes the second brood|sure that half an hour so spent, fora few morn- 


ngs, would entirely rid us ofthat evil. 
The caterpillar and canker worm I need say 


million—that is, a single fly is increased to albut little about, as by a little attention the whole 
million in one year; or if, as is very probable,/of them ona farm may be destroyed in less than 
that the deposite is two hundred fold, then thejhalfa day, by a single individual. 


The cther insects mentioned, I hope at some 


Now if they were to go on in this way, all ourjfuture day to be able to give a better account of. 
wheat and rye, and barley would be but a morse]]It seems indeed, an arduous undertaking, but if 
Fortunately, however, they havejall who are concerned would take a share, the 


ask would become light. May [ calculate on 
he zealousco operation of every member of the 
But it is said that man isa fallen crea- 






































it be too late. ; 


ture, and doomed “to eat brearl in the sweat of his 
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jace,” and to be annoyed during his pilgrimag« 
here below. I fully believe such to be our situ 
ation; nevertheless, I have the most perfect 
reliance that when man faithfully exercises the 
powers with which heis endowed, he is restored 
to his pristine state, and that he has as compicte 
“ dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, andover every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth,” now, as he ever had ; 
that he is still Lord of this world. All the evil: 





that are upon us are of our own doings, and the} 


moment we turn from the error of our own ways, 
we shall be blessed with the proper remedy. 
But we are not to be mere idle spectators, we 
must devise all possible means of working: we 
must be up and doing, and there is a part for 
each one of us to perform—every member of the 
society can and ought to do something ; those 
who do not like to write, let them speak, or take 
their own way of communicating their knowledge; 
and in that way Iam sure they will be useful. 
And remember that “* your own knowledge is as 
nothing unless others know you to possess that 
knowledge ; besides if you possess knowledge that 
others need, (and I have no doubt but every one 
of you do,) is it not your bourden duty to offer 
a supply? And so far from detracting from 
your own store, the very act of imparting would 
tend to your improvement. Thus it is, my 
friends, that I have so freely, on all occasions, 
tender my little stock; and although not of much 
value, yet it has afforded myself both pleasure and 
profit. 


Er 0 ae 


¥ROM POULSON’S AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER. 
COLLECTANEA. 


He reaped the field, and they but only gleaned. 
Dryden. 


CATS. 


These animals have met with very different re- 
ceptions among various nations. By the Egyp- 
tians they were worshipped as deities, and, at, 
death, were embalmed and interred in catacombs. 
If the statement of Herodotus is correct, when 
the house of an Egyptian took fire, he first has- 
tened to convey his cats to a place of security, 
and afterwards looked about for his wife and chil- 
dren. In some cities of Europe, on the contra- 
ry, it was the custom, on St. John’s day, to burn 
a cat, with all the honors of anautoda fe. Buf- 
fon was of opinion, that the cat was “a selfish 
and faithless servant, that conformed to some of 
the habits of society, without being imbued with 
its spirit, and whose predatory and robberlike 
disposition had not been totally eradicated, but 
enly modified, by a careful education, into the 
flattering stupidity of a knave.” Rosseau pre- 
ferred the cat tothe dog, because the one has 
preserved its freedom and independence, while 
the other has willingly entered into bondage.— 
Petrarch entertained the most lively affection for 
acat, the companionof his solitude. Mahomet 
preferred cutting off the sleeve of his robe to 
disturbing the repose of his favorite Grimalkin, 
that had fallen asleep upen it. Madame Helve- 
tius had a cat who, after a long attachment, in 
which puss showed some traits uncommon in the 
feline race, fled to the ceinetery of its mistress, 
and expired upon her grave. Poets have sung 
their praises, and Artists devoted their talents to 
them; amongst the latter, Godfrey Mind, of 
Switzerland, is distinguished ; he painted them 
in every situation and attitude, and with such as- 
tonishing skill and fidelity as to have been called 

“the Raphael of Cats. 

Whilst these and others have been remarka- 

ble for their leve of this animal, others have 
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evinced an unaccountable antipathy, and there 
are some to whom the sight of a cat would occa- 
sion the greatest terror, sometimes producing 
convulsions. 


From the same. 
COAL. 

Looking into an old book, entitled “A new 
Display of the Beauties of England,” which, 
besides a description of the public edifices, royal 
palaces, noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats, &c. 
&c. &c. contains a body of information as to the 
topography, geology, &c. of the different counties, 
I find the following remarks as to the coal of 
Staffordshire : 

“Besides plenty ofturf and peat, for firing, this 
county yields ‘Aree sorts ef coal, which are dis- 
tinguished by the names of Pit Coal, Peacock 
Coal and Canal Coal. The Pit Coal is dug chiefly 
in the South part of the county at Wednesbury, 
Dudley and Sedgley, not far from Wolverhamp- 
ton. The Peacock Coal, so called from its re- 
fecting various colors, like those of a Peacock’s 
tail, is found at Henley Green, near New Castle 
Under-Line, and is better for the forge than the 
kitchen. TheC nal Coal, which givea very clear 
and bright flame, derives its name from Canwil, 
an ancient British word for candle.” 

It is said, also, that underthe surface of the 
ground are found yellow and red ochre, pipeclay, 
potters’ clay, fullers’ earth, blue brick earth, (the 
same of which the Romans made their urns) fire- 
stone, lime-stone, iron ore, (of superior quality,) 
copper ore, lead ore, blood-stone, alabaster, mar- 
ble, &c. 

As the conformation of the earth is found to be 
nearly the same in different countries, so that 
when we meet with one characteristic we may 
reasonably expect tofind the same concomitants 
which usually attend it elsewhere, may we not 
expect to find, near our beds of Peacock Coal : 
on the head waters of the SchuvIkill and Lehigh, 
the other kinds of Coal, Earths, Minerals, &c. 
which are in Staffordshire ? 

If the argument from analogy will hold, it 
ought to encourage those who are engaging in the 
Coal trade, or are proprietors of lands in those 
Districts, to dig deep and explore wide—pe:- 
chance they may find other species of Coal, and 
Earths and Minerals, which will increase their 
own wealth and add tothe prosperity of our state 
and city. As yet, their researches seem to be 
satisfied with one discovery, eminently important 
indeed, but they have been limited to a few spots, 
and merely to the surface. A.B. 

ee ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1823. 
MAPLE SUGAR, AND EARLY CORN, 
Dear SiR, 

I have directed some Susquehanna County 
Maple Sugar, and Indian Corn, to be sent to Mr. 
Bailey of this place, for you. I am informed that 
they will go by the stage. 

Of the sugar, upwards of an hundred tons 
have been made im a season, in Susquehanna 
county. Wherecareis taken inthe making of 
it, 1 think the maple sugar, much superior to 
that which is made fromthe cane. It wouldbe a 
profitable article of domestic produce, were it 
properly attendedto, But I regret to see my 
neighbours in clearing ‘their land, pay no respect 
to the superb tree which producesit; but de- 
stroy it with the rest of the timber. 

The corn is a very early kind—it should be 
planted in rows, about three feet apart—the 
plants a foot from each other in the rows. It is 





short, not growing higher than five or six feet. 


eee Se — 


The ears, which are small, grow near the 
ground. A person accustomed to your souther» 
corn, on looking slightly at a field of this, would 
think it of little value ; but on examining it close- 
ly, and counting the number of ears in a short 
space, wouid have reason to alter his opinion.— 
ilowever, I am not certain that it will answe; 
well in your climate ; your seasons may be too 
warm and dry for it. It requires a good and 
deep soil. I have raised atthe rate of one hun- 
dred and thirty six bushels of it on the acre in 
Susquehanna county—but with some persons in 
the vicinity of this city, to whom I gave it, and 
who raised it last season, it did not turn out well 
Iam, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
R. H. ROSE. 


—10 = 


FROM THE HERKIMER PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
Fairfield, May 29, 1822. 
DEAR Sir, 

An improvement in the manufacturing of sugar 
frem the maple, is loudly called for, from the 
negligent manner in which the business is gen- 
erally managed. Formany years havel been ex- 
erting myself to effect such an imprevement, and 
by an experience of seven years in my present 
method of operation, during which time I have 
been able to improve the quality of my sugar 
every year, my sample will now compare, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the most respectable 
judges, with any that is made from the juice of 
the cane. 

According tothe notice insertedin the ‘ Plough 
Boy last year, I manufactured in the season of 1821, 
six thousand pounds of sugar from the sap of the 
maple. The present season 1 have made at the 
same factory, about six thousand and ninety 
pounds, of the best quality of sugar—as will ap- 
pear to those who have never seen it, when in- 
formed, that last year and the present, my su- 
gar sold, and is selling from ten to twelve dallars 
per cwt. and it is preferred by many of our most 
respectable families, to the most Muscovado.— 
Many samples have been sent abroad both to 
New-England and New York. 

Presuming that the result of my experience on 
this important subject, wonld be pleasing to you, 
and 1 doubt not usetul to the public, I thought 
proper to add a few hints respecting my sugar 
factory. The subjectisimportant, because it is 
undoubtedly true, that the sap of the maple is 
the purest sweet known, if unadulterated by the 
hand of the manufacturer. About three fourths 
of my sugar is stirred off dry and packed into dry 
casks, and thus keeps in perfect order, without 
being subject to any drain of molasses ; the re- 
maining 1-4, is drained with clay in the heat of 
summer, and isthen nearly equal to lump sugar, 
This circumstance shows that sap is less adulte- 
rated than the juice of the cane, for all the West 
India sugars are subject todrain of molasses of 
from 1-3 to 1-4 (See Edwards’ “‘ West Indies.’) 
My sugar lot isin the town of Norway, (Her- 
kimer county) and encloses about fifty acres of 
ground, on which I have set two thousand pails— 
to the largest trees 4 pails, to some 3, to others 
2, andtomany 1; my whole number of trees in 
use about eleven hundred, making an average 
crop from a gpa of 3 lbs. and from a tree 5}, 
which is considered a fair estimate for this lati- 
tude. The labour required to manage my facto- 
ry is much less than would be imagined, and 
without a knowledge of the plan might exceed 
belief. I have but one place for evaporating, 
where all the sap is collected; and all necessary 





heuse room prepared to store pails and reservoirs 





me) 
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through the year. After becoming acquainted 
with the situation of all the trees for use, roads 
were cut in all directions, nearly parallel to each 
other, and so near that no tree stands more than 
100 teet from one of those roads. By these 
means the labour of carrying the sap by hand is 
only the same as if the number of trees stood on 
a space of two hundred feet diameter. To gath- 
er the sap, light one horse sleds are used, with 
tapering casks fastened to them 6 feet in length, 
29 feet at one end, and 20 inches atthe other ia 
diameter, and containing about a hogshead.— 
When drawn to the reservoir, the sap is conduct- 
ed to it in one minute without moving the cask ; 
and in a similar way the sap is conducted into the 
evaporators, as need requires. 

The one horse teams are usually managed with 
two hands to each, and in this way each team 
will load and empty once in every thirty minutes. 
When the sap has been plenty, 25 loads have 
been gathered with one team and two hands ina 
day. For the twolast years, two horses have 
drawn all the sap from the said 2000 pails, 
though an extra sled has been kept in case of ne- 
cessity. Four cvaporaters are provided, made 
of sheet iron, weighing 3 lbs. to the square foot, 
each of which is about 9 feet in length, 6 feec 
wide, and 12inches deep. The plan of setting 
them is simple; the bottoms being flat, two 
walls are built nearly equal to the width of the 
evaporators or pan; a fiue is made in the cen- 
tre, so that no fire is permitted to strike the sides 
of the pan, but its whole force comes upon the 
bottom only. Last season three of these pans 
were used, and the present only two were in use, 
to evaporate the 6090 Ibs. in consequence of the 
moderate flowing of the sap. 

According to the calculation which I have 
made, sugar makers may venture to set seven or 
eight hundred pails to one of these pans, provi- 
ded dry wood be procured, and the fires kept up 
through the night, in case of extraordinary runs, 
which, however do not often happen. I have 
used from four to five cords of wood to a thousand 
pounds of sugar made, which is cut and put un- 
der cover, a year before used.—The above plan 
of evaporating is well worthy of consideration by 
those who wish to improve the quaiity of their 
sugar, as it isacknowledged by all who have be- 
come acquainted with it, to be preferable to any 
otherin use. Its prominent advantages are—lIst. 
It carries on the evaporation without the least 
particle of waste, as you cannot raise a fire suffi- 
cient to cause the sap to overflow. 2d. No heat 
coming upon the sides, the syrup comes down in 
all its purity without the scorching or burning, 
and without any smoke or ashes disturbing the 
surface, asin the common way. 3d. The ease 
and small labour of tending, and the advantage 
of building in the night; as a fire of large wood 
will evaporate 200 gallons, and sometimes more 
with perfect safety, while the tender may be en- 
joying sleep. When sap is boiled in cast iron 
kettles, itis impossible te preserve the purity of 
the sweetness in its natural state—but it will be. 
come adulterated and darkened, in proportion to 
the heat applied above the surface of the sap.— 
To this circumstance alone isto be attributed the 
unpleasant fact of maple sugar being so univer- 

y bad, especially in the color. It was first 
calculated that sugar making on so large a scale 
as I had adopted, would require six or seven 
hands ; but incredible as it may appear, five 
hands managed my work last year with ease ; 
and this season, from the moderation with 
which the sap has overflowed, four hands only 
have been emploved. Thetotal expense of fit- 
ung up the above works was about $750. 

he evaporators are not removed during sum- 
mer, fall and winter, but only turned bottom up- 


wards and exposed to the weather. This is 
found to be the best way of preserving them ; 
my oldest pan has been thus used eight years, 
and itis perfectly free from rust and unimpaired. 
Much more should be written to give youa full 
knowledge of my whole process of operation, and 
after all the theory, nothing but experience can 
enable a person to convert syrup into sugar, I 
trust, Sir, the time is at hand, when such im- 
provement will be made in our manufacturing of 
maple sugar, as shall raise its value, and super- 
cede ina great measure the importation of West 
India sugars into these northern regions, which 
so abound with maple sngar. 
MOSES MATHER. 
G. H. Feeter, Esq. Little Fails. 


——< 9) aa——_— 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 
ON GRASSES. 
To the Recording Secretary. 

Dear Sir—At your suggestion, that there 
might be some utility in publishing the result of 
some experiments made the past season upon 
the evaporation of certain Grasses, &c. in the 
process of drying or making for safe and useful 
preservation ; I herein inclose the same to you 
tor such disposition a ie may think proper. 

The great object of research seems to be, 
what isthat admirable process of nature, (as yet 
too little understood,) by which vegetable life is 
sustained and promoted? And how can this be 
traced or pursued so as to allow the human skill 
and ingenuity the nearest approach to the won- 
derful perfection of the great design? That this 
may be usefully done—that it is indeed partly 
accomplished, and that we are in full progres- 
sion to this effect, cannot be doubted. The dis- 
coveries and improvements in those sciences, 
particularly in Europe, which have a reference 
tothe theory of agriculture, have of late shed 
such a light upon the subject, and these have 
been so followed up by practice and confirmed 
by experience, that the result is indeed most 
auspicious, and marks the present age as an era 
of improvement. 

But the process of nature is indeed subtle and 
mysterious, and can only be unfolded to the most 
earnest and diligent inquirer. 

An accurate knowledge of the elements which 
compose vegetable life, and different degrees in 
which they prevail in its formation, cannot be 
aseless, in looking back for its origin and first prir- 
ciples. The tendency of most modern discoveries 
in relation to vegetation has been to shew the 
great prevalence of water in its composition. 
This has not only been made to appear by the 
analysis of plants, but it has to the astonishment 
of those who prosecuted these researches, ap- 
peared, that an acre of ground gave according 
teits humidity, from 2 to 4000 gallons of water 
to the atmosphere in a day by evaporation only. 
The operation of this element has appeared so 
extensive that it has led tothe most delicate ex- 
periments, and induced some even to suppose it 
the sole source of vegetation. 

A curious instance has been frequently publish- 
ed, of a willow inserted in a leaden vessel with a 
given quantity of earth, and supplied constantly 
with water ; the willow thrived and acquired great 
growth and weight in a few years ;—whilst ona 
subsequent examination of the soil, it appeared 
no sensible diminution had taken place. 

It is observed by aningenious writer,* to whom 
agricultural science is much indebted, ‘“ That 
although the mode in which mauses operate on 
soils is not obvious to the senses asto be fully 
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* Sir John Sinclair. 








understood, there are three ways in which water 
promotes their improvement. It preserves a 
favorable degree of temperature; feeds »y con- 
veying nourishing substances; atid so as a pure 
element, it is beneficial.” ‘To prove that water 
enters largely into the composition of vegetables, 
and is thus advantageous, the same writer ob- 
serves :—** That plants cut green, and afterwares 
dried, lose by exsiccation 66 to 70 parts out of 
100.” 

The loss of weight by drying will be found in 
this country to vary very essentially from what 
takes place in Scotland, especially as it respects 
different plants. But our hay is of necessity 
made lighter by the heat of our summer, as well 
as for the purpose of its being stowed in large 
bodies and tight barns. 

It should be premised, that the time of cutting 
the several grasses, &c. tm the following state- 
ment was the same as is usually practised by 
husbandmen in our state. 

Of 100 lbs. of vegetables cured in 1822, the 
product was as follows, viz. 


Ibs. lbs. 
100 “ of Green white clover, gave of hay 174“ 
100 * of Red do. gave 274“ 
100 ** of Herds’ Grass, gave 40 * 
100 ** of Fresh Meadow, gave 38“ 
100 ** of Salt Grass, gave + 
100 * of Mixed, 2d crop on Eng. Rowan, 18} “ 
100 ** of Corn Stalks, gave ss © 
100 “* of do. out in milk with the ear, 25 “ 


Itis to be observed, that the weight will vary 
from ripeness, and many other causes, such as 
wetness of season, shade, thickness of growth, &c, 

1 am, Sir, with respect, yours, 
JOHN WELLES. 
Dorchester, Oct. 1822. 
ne | eee 
CULTURE OF SWEET POTATOES. 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky Jan. 30th, 1823. 


J. S. Skinner, Esa. 

Sir—In the American Farmer, of the 3d inst. 
I find an enquiry, as to the kind of manure best 
adapted to the raising of sweet potatoes, and the 
best kind of culture, to insure a great crop. I 
readily agree with the enquirer, that thisis a 
most valuable vegetable, and has been too long 
very much neglected. Yet I make no preten- 
sions to answer his enquiries on this subject ; but 
only to state a few facts, giving a brief detail of 
my own mode of cultivating this root. 

I will premise that any increasé of crop was 
not ascertained by actual admeasurement, but 
only by the eye, when viewed in bulk, and a lar- 
ger root for several years in succession, after my 
mode had been fairly tried 

The first step in the process, is to inclose the 
lot intended for your sweet potato crop to itself, 
Your ground is, of course, to be next plowed ; 
and here I will remark, that forno crop is deep 
tilth more necessary. When your ground is thus 
prepares, throw it into ridges, three and a half 
eet apart, witha lenge bar share plough, caus- 
ing the upper points of the two meeting furrows, 
to come within two or three inches of each 
other. On top of these ridges lay your plantings 
one foot apart, each planting forming a triangle 
with the two preceding, then cover them with a 
hoe, pulling up the earth from between the ridg- 
es. It is desirable to cover them with rich 
mould ; if the planting is embedded in a clay cove 
ering, it does not vegetate so quick ; consequent- 
ly the reot is more apt to perish. This ridge, 
when it is covered, should be as high asa large 
potato hill ‘This mode of putting in your crop, 
together with the subsequent culture, will be 
found, upon trial, to take far less labour than the 
usual method of making and planting in hills. — 
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The chief of the tillage, until you come to hil- 
ling, may be done with a light one horse plough. 
But the greatest saving of labour is in gathering 
your crop ; which.is performed after throwing 
the vines in aline between the ridges, then with 
a plough, throwing one third on each side of each 
ridge enthe vines. Nearly all the potatoes will 
be leftin the remainder of the ridge, which are 
to be thrown in baskets, and conveyed immedi- 
ately to your potato cellar, which ought to be un 
covered every day until they are done sweating. 

The chief advantage, however, which I pro- 
mise myself isthe subsequent use I make of my 
potato lot. Those who prefer the old mode of 
management, may still pursue it, and derive the 
same advantage in giving their ground an apti- 
tude for the growth of thisroot. Nothing is ne- 
cessary to insure an annual increase of crop, the 
seasons being equal, than as soon as you get your 
potatoes off the ground to turn in your hogs inten- 
ded for slaughter, and there to fatten them, until 
they are ready for slaughter. I have known a 
good crop made where this plan had been pur- 
sued in a very dry season, when not a single 
neighbour, without it, made any. 

If you deem the foregoing worthy of being pre- 
sented to your correspondents, yeuare at liberty 
to do so. 


Your’s &c. 
A. Z. 
Note. You will perceive that I have not at- 
tempted any reasoning on the foregoing ; no 
doubt, the chief benefit is by the deep rooting 
of the hogs, and consequent action of frost upon 
the earth—moreover, some manure is deposited. 
> 0 Sa 
FUR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
Mr. Skinner, 
I have‘a choice lot of 15 acres in fine heart, 


understand that Mr Wm. Fink,* a name always 
delightful to the ears of the lovers of roast beef, 
says thathe hasnever before seen 12 steers equal 
to these ; and Mr. Purdy certainly deserves en- 
couragement for his exertions to raise the 
character of western beef. When he first went 
into the western part of this state, the cattle raised 
in that region, were considered rather inferior ; 
but such has been his success in improving the 
breed, and in fattening and driving them, that the 
butchers are now anxious to obtain supplies from 
thence. The cattle were driven 6 miles per day ; 
and the inhabitants of two of the villages on the 
way, paid Mr. P.$30 respectively, as an encourage- 
ment for preseverance in producing such extraor- 
dinary fine animals for the market.—Com. ddv. 





* Already aware of the enterprise of this 
gentleman in the line of his business, and others 
in the State of New York—we are somewhat 
surprised that the offer of one of the most wealthy 
and respectable Farmers in Virginia has not 
been taken up—we allude to the offer to risk 
the sum of $500 that he would produce at the 
Maryland Cattle Show, in 1824, a bullock yield. 
ing a greater nett weight than any that could be 
produced at the same place, bred in the state of 
New York. We have no doubt that $500 would 
be given by Mr. Rusk, or some of our spirited 
victuallers here, for the prize beef, and surely 
the sum of $1000 fora single bullock, togeth- 
er with the honour of victory in an useful 
contest, would amply compensate for the expense 
and trouble of raising and bringing on the animal 
to Baltimore—the transportation of such an one 
from New York tothis place, might be effected 
without a mile of land carriage. The Editors of 
the New York Statesman are requested to copy 
the original challenge from the American Farm- 
er, that the spirited graziers and victuallers of 
that town and state may not plead ignorance of 
the opportunity now presented of plucking if they 





but foul with blue grass and rib-wort—it was well 
etm last fall ; my wish is, to putit down in) 
September towheat. I should be greatly obli 
ged to any of your fractical correspondents for 
advice, which doubtless might benefit many 
others, as well as myself, as to the most advan- 
tageous and economical crop, that may in the in- 
terim be taken from the lot in question, and 
which crop would also, at the same time, be a 
good preparative for the wheat crop, and not in| 
any material degree Jessen the strength of the) 
ground? If there be nosuch advisable crop, 1 
should be glad to learn what they deem the best 
and cheapest method of putting the ground in a 
clean tilth for wheat ? 

I wish also to be informed, whether Millet be 
thought a great exhauster when cut for hay—and 
if it may not be sown with safety and advantage, 
early in the spring ? 

A YOUNG FARMER. 
Anne Arundel, February, 1823. 


eS Ee 


PAT CATTLE. 

One of the finest lots of fat cattle has recently 
arrived in this city, perhaps, that has ever been 
offered in our market, It consists of 12 extraor- 
dinary steers, fattened by Mr. Monmouth Purdy, 
of Scipio, Cayuga County. We have been warn- 
ed of the approach of these animals in anticipa- 
tion, by the newspapers of villages through which 
they passed. ‘These cattle have been purchased 
by Mr. David Marsh, and Mr. Andrew C. 
Wheeler, of Fulton Market, and the beef will be 
offered for sale on Saturday the 8th of March. It 
s supposed they will weigh from 2500 Ibs. to 
3000 lbs. each ; one pair for which the purchas- 








can, another feather from the Agricultural cap of 
the “ ancient dominion.” —£dit. dm. Farmer. 


ED) aa 
AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 


The Farmers’ Society of Barnwell District will 
award the following premiums—each to consist 
of Twefty dollars, or a Silver Cup of that value, 
at their stated meeting, the 3d Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1824. 

Ist, For the best Male or Female Calf, not 
more than one year old ; 2d. For the best Bull, 
Steer or Heifer, not more than two years old; 
3d, For the best Stallion, or brood Mare. 

Also premiums of Fifteen dollars or a Silver 
Cup of that value—Ist. Forthe greatest quantity 
of Indian Corn, the preduce of one acre of upland ; 
2d, For the greatest quantity of Indian Corn, the 
produce of one acre of either swamp or pond land. 
The Corn may be of Carolina Seed, or obtained 
from any part of the United States ; 3d, For the 
greatest quantity of Rice, the produce of one 
acre of either high or low, land, and 4th, For 
the greatest quantity of Root or Slip Potatoes, 
the produce of one acre of either high or low 
land. 

Also, Premiums of Ten dollars or a Cup of that 
value—ist, For the greatest quantity of Peas, 
the produce of one acre of either high or low 
land; 2d, For the best Hog, not more than two 
years old ; 3d, For the best Male or Female Hog, 
not more than one year old; and 4th, For the 
best Ram. 

Also, Premiums of Five Dollars—ist, for the 
bost specimen of Cotton Homespun, not less than 





ers gave $500, is judged to weigh 6000 lbs. We 





Homespun, not less than ten yards, of a Cotton 
Warp and Wool Filling. 

At the stated Meeting on the 3d Monday in 
October next, they will award Two dollars for the 
heaviest Pumpkin; and also the heaviest Sweet 
Potato, Two dollars. The Pumpkin and Pota- 
to must be exhibited to the Society on that day, 

Each Animal must be raised by the competitor, 
and exhibited at the said meeting in January, 
Shouldthe Animals exhibited not be deemed 
above mediocrity, the Society will not award a 
Premium. 


The Acre to be square and not more than 210 
feet square. The Crops must be planted and har- 
vested in a sound and merchantable state, within 
the period ot twelve months. A detailed account 
of the mode of cultivation and preparation is re- 
quested. 


It is expected all candidates will produce such 
testimony asto prevent any doubts relative to the 
correctness of their statements in regard to the 
age of their animals, and the produce of their 
fields. 

JOHN S. BELLINGER, President. 
SERMON BONSALL, Sec’ry. pro. tem. 
Barnwell Court House, Jan. 23, 1823. 


ae 
IMPORTANT MELIORATION IN SUR 
GERY. 


The formidable operation of Lithotomy, or ot 
the extraction of the stone or calculus, is now 
reduced to a degree of simplicity almost incredi- 
ble, by an invention of W. W. Sleigh, Esq. Pro- 
tessor of Anatomy, Physiology and Surgery in 
this city. We shall not mention the particulars, 
except the remarkable circumstances that fol- 
low. The skin isnot touched with the knife; 
the operation occupies not more than the eighth 
part of a minute; and it is notaccompanied with 
much more danger or pain, if it is so much, as 
the bleeding in the arm. ‘Thus an operation re- 
garded by the most celebrated men of the age as 
accompanied with the moct imminent danger, 
and the most acute pain, becomes as simple as 
mere venesection. We understand that the 
operation, such as it was original/y conceived by 
Dr. Sleigh, was subject to many difficulties, which 
have been effectually obviated by certain mea- 
sures discovered by him during the last twelve 
months of his application to the subject, without 
which it cannot be undertaken with safety. The 
Doctor has not vet communicated his method in 
full to any one ; but he will soon publish a trea- 
tise in London, where we understand he intends 
going in the course of the approaching summer. 

We have seena stone which the Doctor ex- 
tracted onthe 18th inst. It weighs, independent- 
ly of numerous fragments, 788 grains; and its 
circumference, measured in two opposite direc- 
tions, is five inches. The patient was well on 
the third day. —Alontreal paper. 


VACCINE INOCULATION. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance, that 
since vaccine inoculation has become general, as 
a substitute for small-pox, we scarcely ever sec 
or hear of those eruptive disorders to which the 
term varicella or chicken-pox, has been some- 
what vaguely applied. ‘The fact no one will dis- 
pute ; but opinion does not seem quite so unant- 
mous as tothe explanation of which the circum- 
stance is susceptible. Dr. Thompson maintains, 
and we think justly, that all varioloid diseases 
spring from one source ; and the modified small- 





ten yards; and 2d, For the best specimen of wi which so frequently follows vacciuation, and 
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the chicken-pox of former times, are in fact 
the same distemper, rendered different in their, 
complexional character by the present mild} 
mode of inoculating—inoculating we say : for it, 
would seem that eventhe genuine vaccine virus) 
is but a modification of the small-pox poison, ; 
disarmed greatly of its noxious power by its, 
having become the disease of a brute animal. | 

Quarterly Review. 


— (= 





jG The following statistical view of New) 
York,taken from the Census of 1821, compared 
with that of Scotland, in 1811, as stated by Sir 
John Sinclair, exhibits a singular coincidence in 
one of its features.—‘he sums are given in round 
numbers. 


New-York, Scotland, 

Population 1,400,000 1,800 000 
Acres of improved land 5,740,000 5,040,000 
Number of neat cattle 1,220,000 1,047,000 
Number of horses 263,000 243,000 
Number of sheep 2,100,000 2,803,000 
Members of Congress from 

New York 34 
Members of Parliament from 

Scotland 30 
Revenue of New York $900,000 
Revenue of Scotland $18,600,000 
Exports of Scotland yearly, 

about 21,000,000 
Imports 16,000,000 


Being an excess of exports of about 4,700,000 
dollars. 

jG» The lapse of 50 years has produced, on 
the face of this country, perhaps a greater change 
than was ever produced on the face of any other 
territory on the globe within the same time. We 
do not, of course, speak of spots of ground of a 
few square miles, but of extensive territories. 
Less than 50 years ago, the now populous and 
flourishing state of Kentucky had not a white 
imhabitant. 

Where the Trannsylvania University now 
stands, or near it, there ranged in 1775, herds of 
thousands of buffaloes. We mention this fact at 
the present moment, because it takes more 
striking the following statement of the present 
extent of that flourishing Institution. ‘The cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students, for the pres 
ent year, presents the following aggregates :— 


Officers of Instruction 15 
Law students 44 
Medical students 170 
Under graduates 121 
Preparatory Department 51 


The whole number of students in all the lan- 
guages and sciences, is 386, on a spot where, less 
than 50 vears ago, we repeat, Hunting and War 
were the only studies of the aboriginal race. 


—————< 0 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


NAKED BARLEY. 

About the year 1810, I obtained, from a gen- 
tleman who accompanied Captain Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks round the world, a few bushels 
ef a naked barley, which was, I understood, pro- 
tured on that voyage, and the same kind as the 
Arabs feed their famed horses with ; this barley 
produced a vast crop, and the grain weighed 
equally heavy as the best wheat, and matted 
pretty well, but was sown very early in the fall, 
and produced most beautiful pasture, both in 
autumn and spring for sheep, and afterwards 
yielded upwards of fifty bushels of barley per 
acre ; but I gave up growing this grain fram its 


las to grinding—as my workmen 


half of the husk, or bran, adhering to the straw, 
and the other half of it coming off with the beard, 
when it 1s thrashed,—in this country it would, of 
course, thrash out much better. 

Mr. Flower mentions in No. 46, vol. 4 of the 
Farmer, sowing his naked barley on 12th May, 
in other respects, J agree with him, particularly 
bought the 
whole of what I had to spare for bread, and 
praised it much. 

Mr. Flower now lives at Albion, Edwards 
county, Illinois. ALBION. 

P.S.—-Do ask your friend “ Jeremiah Simple,” 
if he ever met with a head of corn that consist- 
ed of an uzeven number of rows.* 





*The Editor must here answer for his absent 
friend Jeremiah—who, when in hearing, was) 
never slow in answering for himself ‘To the ex- 
ecution of a delicate and responsible service, 
requiring in its commander skill, courage, ad- 
dress, and decision, he has been called by his 
country as with one voice. May his success 
equal his exertions to commandit! When he 
returns to “ wife, children and friends,” he will 
cheerfully rejoin his brother Farmers, and #ith 
them practise or theorise—in the papers or at 
a plowing match. 

“In him though the foe feel the paw of the Lion, 
** The battle once ended, he’s the heart of a lamb. 

J? The paper was so far preoccupied before 
Albion’s letter to his son was received, as to 
preclude its insertion in this number.—The 
Editor’s arrangement with the printer requires 
that what '.t constitu'e nearly the whole contents 
of each paper should be put into the hands of the 
latter prior tothe Sunday which immediately 
precedes the publication. 

: a () ee——— 
Scrapfis from late English papers. 


Ata saleat Stone, the other day, a team of four 
beautiful greys, which, about two years since, 
cost the owner £220, were, knocked down for 
the sum £88. 

A robbery of 20 coombs of wheat was lately 
effected at Sibton. Mr. White, the proprietor, 
afew days after received the sacks, with a note 
containing the following lines :— 

“We have got your wheat, 
“* And you can’t find it; 

** *T was a famous wind 
“That helped to grind it.” 

Two Jews were distinguished, one for his skill 
in pugilism, the other for his fondness of the fair 
sex. A gentleman being asked to what tribe 
they belonged? answered, “I don’t know; had 
they not been Jews I should have supposed one 
ofthem to be an Amorite and the othe: a Hittite.” 

PEARCE V. MASON.—NEGLIGENT DRIVING. 

This was an action to recover compensation in 
damages for an injury sustained by the negligent 
driving of the defendant’s servant, by which the 
plaintiff had his arm broken, and was likely to 
be deprived of the use of it the rest of his life. 
It appeared in evidence, that onthe 20th of De- 
cember last the plaintiff, accompanied by a friend, 
was waiking along Eastcheap. Defendant’s ser- 
vants was passing along driving a wagon. A 
brewer’s dray was standing by the side of the 
way ; but there was full room for the defendant’s 
servant to pass with his wagon, if he had been 
careful. He >, however, drove negligently on by 
which his wagon struck against a dray cart, which 
struck the plaintiff, knocked him against a post 
and shattered his arm. Verdict for the plaintiff 
—Damages £100. 

“] wonder,” said a woman of humour, “ why 





requiring so much thrashing, occasioned by one 


& 


my husband and I quarrel so often, for we agree 


uniformly on one grand point: he wishes to be 
master, and so do I.” 

Two female preachers, of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist persuasion, have been taking a circuit of preach- 
ing through all the neighbourhood between Bury 
and Diss. At the latter place, Tuesday se’nnight 
in the afternoon and evening they preached to 
crowded congregations (several hundred per- 
sons could not obtain admission), who were ad- 
dressed by a female preacher in the school room, 
These ladies are said to be persons of fortune, 
and of great respectability in the neighbourhood 
of Laytonstone, in Essex. They are in the de- 
cline of life, and evinced considerable talent as 
well as great energy in the cause in which they 
are engaged, and aftorded much satisfaction to a 
numerous assembly, made up of dissenters of all 
denominations. 

Lately, at Mr. Duckham’s sale under distress, 
in the parish of Uffculm, Devon, a good four- 
wheel wagon, and a lot of chains, bows, cart 
harness, yokes, &c. enough to fill the wagon, 
were bought for twenty-six shillings and six- 
pence! good cider was sold for 12s. 6d. per 
hogshead, cask included; and many lots of ex- 
cellent potatoes at 6d. and some at 3d. per bag.—— 
Gloucester Journal, 

A person at Rochester, near Uttoxeter, a few 
days ago, who had obtained various credits of the 
public, died, and was buried. <A few days after 
reports were abroad of his ghost being seen; and 
suspicions arose on the subject of his decease, on 
which the coffin was taken up, and found to be 
filled with stones. The defunct debtor is still at 
large and suspected to be practising on the living 
in some other place. 

DEAR Sport.—A respectable individual of a 
neighbouring village has, within these last few 
days, been proceeded against for the recovery of 
fines to the amount of £350, for having killed 
seven pheasants a few days before the time allows 
ed by law.— Leicester Chronicle. 

Nearly every day since his Majesty left town, 
the Cabinet has been occupied in discussing a 
matter of the utmost importance to the State, 
which the wishes of the highest personage in the 
country have forced on its consideration. We 
have long known the extreme anxiety in a par- 
ticular quarter, to endeavour te perpetuate in 
his own Immediate descent all the honours and 
glories centring in his illustrious person. ‘To re- 
move, then, what is deemed by the personage 
most deeply concerned, an obstacle, though legal, 
founded solely in prejudice, and to induce Minis- 
ters to endeavour, by the implied sanction of 
allthe influence attached to their offices, to pre- 
vail upon Parliament to alter by future enactment 
this bar to personal gratification, has we under- 
stand, been the cause of all those meetings. 
Should Ministers relax, and with their habitual 
subserviency give in to the ardent wishes of him 
most interested, “ta high born beauty of the 
Court,” full of youth, grace and every accom- 
plishment, both of mind and person, is the object 
to be made most happy. 





Probable meaning of the above when transla- 
ted—the King of England wishes to marry some 
handsome young British subject. 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 
——— (a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Sir—As any thing relating to agriculture, how- 
ever small, as to an individual, may be valuable 
ina public view, I send you for your paper (if 
you think it worthy) the following infallible cure 
for the diarrhea, looseness, or scouring in calves. 
I call it infallible, because in thirty years use of 
it I have not known of its failing to effect a cure 
















400 


by once giving, but in one instance, and in ¢hata 
second effected it. I think it much more conve 
nient for farmers, than the medicine recommend- 
edin your paper, No. 27. 

Put into a suitable bottle, about half a pini 
of good Cider, (not sweet nor bottled,) then ope: 
a veinin the Calf’s neck and let into the bottle 
about the same quantity of blood ; shake it 
quickly welltogether, and put it down the Calt’s 
throat, before it has time to coagulate, which Is 
easily done with the bottle. 

lam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
LOVETT PETERS. 
Westboro’, Worcester County, Feb. 7, 1825. 
Ee C) oe 
THE FRUITFUL COW. 

A very extraordinary brood of calves was pro- 
duced by my neighbour Wigdin’s cow, on the 
evening of the 22dinst. She had three calves at 
one litter or birth, they were nearly of a size 


and colour, but for want of proper accommoda-) ‘ : 
t . om. |recognise the independence of the South Ametri- 


| 


tion and attention, one of them died the next 
day ; thiscowis about middle size, and about six 
years old, has had eight calves, and four of the.» 
within the past year. The last summer, on but 


6lbs. of butter per week, besides what was used 
in their small family, as they had but one cow.— 
Such may be truly called a family friend. ¢ 
THOMAS BEESON. 
Brandywine Hundred, 2d Mo, 23d, 1823. 
— <n 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN FARMER, BY OR- 
DER OF THE STATE. 
Prince Georges County, January 6th, 1825. 
A report of the Tobacco Inspected at and de- 
livered from the Upper Marlborough Inspection 
Warehouse, during the quarter commencing on 
the seventh day of October, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two, ending the sixth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 


— 
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junder the growing conviction of immediate bene- 


AMERICAN FARMER, 


jG~ Though it has always been designed that 

che, subject of Internal Improvements, strictly 

peaking, should occupy a considerable portion 
of this jourmwal ; that design has hitherto been 
executed, to a very limited extent—we deem it 
therefore expedient to announce, that we shall 
certainly give it more attention and spuce in the 
ensuing volume. 

In connexion with improvements in soil and 
tillage, it is natural to look for increased facili- 
ties in the transportation of produce to the best 
markets ; and he must have been but a careless 
observer, who has not anticipated the near ap- 
proach of the time, when the nafional power and 
resources, will be afifilied to the construction of 
canals and roads, It is probable that the adop- 
tion of measures tothis end, will constitute the 
distinguishing feature of the next administration, 
as the present one has been made conspicuous by 
expenditures on permanent fortifications, and by 
the proclamation and exercise of the right to 





can governments. 
The inclination to commence and prosecute 
great schemes of internal improvement, becomes 


° ° ' =h ts wr ~ ., . 
middling keeping, her owner sold from her milk |©Very day stronger, and more general, and while 
‘some can discern no constitutional difficulty in 


\the way of having recourse to national roads and 


canals, as necessary to the “ regulation of inter- 


nal commerce”—others, who “‘ keep the promise 
’ Pp 


to the ear, and break itto the sense,” are willing to 
borrow a little authority for the occasion, rather 
than wait the slow, and almust impracticable 


|process of altering the constitution—persuading 
|themselves that ends so beneficent, blessings so 
‘extensive, will justify almost any means. 


Hence 
it is easy to see, that all obstacles are melting away 


ts. These great works will goon, and all must 
unite, in the wish tosee them ski/fully flaunned and 
*‘udiciously executed, Toaidin accomplishing this 
object, we shall lend our journal, convinced as we 
are, that we cannot better promote the interests 
of those who patronise it. Can it be necessary, to 
satisfy our readears, that we should explain the 
connexion between faciliity and cheapness of 
,transportation, and the prosperity of the landed 
|to appropriate more of ¢Aeir paper tothe mat- 
ter in question, than may be necessary to an 
agreeable variety in its contents, andto the end 
lof keeping them posted up as to the progress of 





PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEFKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 625—Wharf, do. 6 124—Wheat. 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 32to1 35— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 60 to 62 cts— 
Oats, 35 to 374 cents— Beef, live cattle, g5 
to $5 50 per cwt—Beef, 8 cents per Ib. 
—Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts—Pork $4 50 
to 5 50per c lb. 6 to8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 1 50—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts.—Red Clover Seed, $6 56 
to7--Orchard Grass do. $3--Herds’ Grass do. $3-- 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—Flax Seed, 75 to 80 
cts.—Whiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 34 cts, 
per gal—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
65 to 70 cts.—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 
salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb.—Eggs, 25 cts. per doz, 
—Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374 to 50 cts, 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, $10 per ton— 
Hay, $16. 


Marytanp Tosacco—Not in great demand, 
prices same as before. 


GOODSELL’S PATENT HEMP AND FLAX 
DRESSER AND GRAIN THRASHER. 


The subscriber having purchased an interest 
in the above named machine, is ready to dispose 
of rights for the counties of Sullivan, Ulster 
Dutchess, and all other counties south of them, 
inthe state of New York ; the statesof Connecti_ 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the states 
and territories south and west thereof, 











The said machine weighs about 200 Ibs. is 
very simple in its construction, and almost in- 
distructible in its composition, being made chief- 
ly of cast iron. When driven by one horse, or 
water power, it is capable of breaking, scutching 
and hackling of dew or water rotted flax by the 
labour ofa single person, 100 lbs. per day, and in 
a style far superior to that usually done by hand, 
Of hemp, that is well rotted, (and it is not pre- 





jinternal improvements, and the principles of 
|philosophy, and economy, on which such im- 
|provements should be conducted. 


livered. 348 348 

















SCOTT & SCASSEE#R, Inspectors, 
Upper Marlborough Warehouse. 


We think it prob .ble that we shall publish 


(Mr. Hemphill’s speech in the House of Repre- 


Treasury Orricz, ANNAPOLIS, FEBRUARY |Se€ntatives, in the first instance—chiefly to pre- 


27th, 1823. 
True copy from the original refiort on file in 


this office. 
B. HARWOOD, Tr. W. S. Md. 


_ THB PABIBB. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1823. 




















O° Tut wext Maryvvanp Catt_e Suow.—Ar- 
rangements will speedily be made, and publish- 
ed, for the next Maryland Cattle Show, to be 
held on the Society’s lots on the Frederick 
read, as heretofore. 

There will be distributed, premiums to consist of 
pieces of silver plate amounting to about $600—A 
Foot portion of which may be expected to goto the 

dies of the Eastern Shore, for their ingenious 
and beautiful domestic fabricks—so properly cal- 
led, in the mest useful sense of the word. Par- 
ticulars hereafter. 


sent to the reader an outline of such works 
as have been executed in other countries, and 
their effects, and a view of what has been pro- 
posedin our own. It will serve to conduct him 
fairly into the field of reflection, and research 
we shall afterwards help him with such lights, as 
we can borrow—for so far from holding it degra- 
ding to dorrow light, we almost deprecate the 
judgment passed upon Prometheus, for stealing 
iteven t.om Heaven. 
—> 

j>> The sample of sugar sent by Mr. Rose is 
far superior toany we have ever seen made from 
the maple, and more exempt from its peculiar 
flavour. The subject has appeared to deserve 


more particular notice—hence we have added to 
Mr. Rose’s letter, an article on the same subject, 
which had some time since attracted our notice, 
and been put on file—we have sent small sam- 
ples, as a curiosity to many of our correspon- 
dents, and have deposited the remainder, at the 
exchange. 








tended that it will dress unrotted hemp or flax,) 


hhds, {interest ? We trust not, and we do not prepose| the same person, with the same machine, may 


dress out for market, from, 2 to 300 lbs per day ; 
and, with the most trifling alteration of the rest or 
fulcrum, upon which the flax and hemp are held 
when broken, the same machine will thrash out 
from 60 to 80 bushels of any kind of grain per day. 
—A clover cleaner, and straw cutting apparatus, 
may be attached to it, also, at pleasure, but they 
are not intended tobe furnished with the machine. 
‘Those who may wish to be make use ofthem, will 
be furnished with a model for the purpose. The 
whole is set in motion with cog wheels, or spur 
wheels. A five inch strap over adrum and whirl, 
of suitable dimensions, the fixtures for which, 
where the farmer bastimber of his own, may be 
completed at an expense of about ten dollars, 
constitute its gearing. The price of a single 
machine and the right to use it, is one hundred 
dollars, There is one now in daily operation 
at the subscriber’s place at Hoboken, opposite 
the city, whexe gentlemen may satisfy themselves 
of its performance and utility. 


Letters, post-paid, directed to the subscriber 
at New York, requiring further information or 
the price of a state, county or town, will be duly 
attended to, 


SAML. SWARTWOUT. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. 


CHAPTER V. 
FRUITS. 
Propagation, Planting, Cultivation. | 





LIST OF FRUITS. : 

318. PEACH.—The peach being the princi- 
pal tree for the garden, I shall under this head, } 
eive directions for pruning and forming the 
tree-—Peaches are propagated by dudding, The 


stock should be of Alum, for the reasons given 
in Paragraph 281.—The tree is to be planted, 
agreeably tothe directions in Paragraphs 282 to 
288. And now for the pruning and forming the 
tree. Look at PLratr 1V. fig 2, and fg 3. 
The first is apeach tree such asI would have it 
at four or five years old; the last isa peach tree 
such as we generally see at that age. The prac- 
tice is to plant the tree, and to let it grow in its 
own way. The consequence is, that, in a few 
years, it runs up toa long naked stem with two 
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or three long naked limbs, having some little 
weak boughs at the tops, and, the tree being top- 
heavy, is, nineteen times out of twenty, leaning 
on one side ; and, it presents, altogether, a figure 
by no means handsome in itself or creditable to 
the owner.—This is fig 3.—Now, to have fig 2, 
the following is the way—The tree should, in 
the first place, be budded very near to the ground. 
After it be planted, cut it down to within a foot 
and a half of the ground, and always cut sloping 
close toa bud. In this foot and a half, there 
will be many buds, and they will, the first sum- 
mer, send out many shoots. Now, when shoots 
begin to appear, rub them all off but ‘Aree, leave 
the top one and one on each side, at suitable 
distance lowerdown. These will in time become 
limbs. The next year, top the upright shoot 
(that came out of the top bud) again so as to 
bring out other Aorisontal limés, pointing in a 
different direction from those that come out the 
last year. Thus the tree will get a spread. 
After this, you must keep down the aspiring 
shoots; and, every winter cut out some of the 
weak wood, that the tree may not be overbur- 
cened with wood. If, in time, the tree be getting 
thin of bearing wood towards the truuk, cut some 
of the limbs back, and they will then send out 
many shoots, and fill up the naked places. The 
lowest limb of the tree, should come out of the 
trunk at not more than 9 or 10 inches from the 
ground. The greater part of the tree will be 
within the reach of a man from the ground ; 
and a short step-ladder reaches the rest.—By 
this management the tree is always ina state of 
fullbearing. Always young. To talk of a tree’s 
being worn out is nonsense. But, without prun 

ing it will soon wear out. It is the pruning that 
Makes it always young. In the “ Eeloe du 
vardin Potager,” by Monsieur De ComsLEs, 
there is an account of peach trees in full bearing 
at fifty years old. And, little do people here 





imagine to what a distance a peach tree will, if 


twelve feet in breadth, or heighth, and in full bear- 
ing in every part. Here is a space of six hun- 
derd square feet, and, ir case of a good crop, 
four peaches at least in every square foot, mak- 
ing, in the whole, 2,400 peaches, which would 
fill little short of ten or twelve bushels. This is 


Montaubon, 1:Vanguard, 6 Royal George, © 
Grosse Mignonne, 4 Early Noblesse, 3 Gallande, 
2 Bellyarde, 2 Late Noblesse. These are all 
to be had of Mr. Prince, of Flushing, in this 
island, and, asto his word, every body knows 
that it may be safely relied on. What is the 
trifling expence of 30 trees! And when you once 
have them, you propagate from them for yout 
life. Even for the feeding of hogs, a gallon of 
peaches of either of the sbove sorts is worth 
twenty gallons of the poor pale, tastless things 
that we see brought to market.—-As to dried 
peaches, every body knows that they are man- 
aged asdried apples are; only that they must be 
gathered for this purpose before they be soft. 

519. PEAR.—Pears are grafted on frear-stocks, 
on guince-stocks, or on those of the white-thorn 
The last is best because most duradle, and, for 
dwarf trees, much the best, because they do not 
throw up wood so big and so lofty. For orchards, 
pear-stocks are best; but not from suckers on 
any account. They are sure to fill the orchard 
with suckers.— The runing for your peartrees in 
the garden should be that of the feach. The pears 
will grow higher; but they may be made to 
sprea‘l at bottom, andthat will keep them from 
towering too much. They should stand to- 
gether, in one ofthe P/as, 10 or 11.—The sorts 
of pears are numerous; the six that I should 
choose are, the Vergalouse, the Winter Berga- 
mot, the D’Auche, the Beurre, the Chaumontelle, 
the Winter Bonchretian. 

320. PLUMS.—How is it that we see so few 
plums in America, when the markets are sup- 
plied with cart-loads in such a chilly, shady, and 





'blighty country as England <A Green-gage Plum 
‘is very little inferior to the very finest peach ; 
,and I never tasted a better Green-gage than I 


have at New York. 
ligence. 


It must therefore, be neg- 
But Plums are prodigious dearers, too ; 


‘and would be very good for hogs as well as 


to be seen any year at Monrreuit in France.|peaches.—This tree is grafted upon plum-stocks, 


To be surc, these trees are tied to trelises and 


raised from stones by all means ; for suckers send 


have wells at their back ; but this climate re-jout a forest of suckers.—The pruning is precisely 


quires neither ; and, surely, fine trees and tine 
fruit and large crops may be had ina country 
where é@/ights are almost unknown, and where 
the young fruit is never cut off by frosts, as it is 
in England and France. To preserve the young 
fruit in those countries, people are compelled to 
cover thetrees by some means or other, in March 
and April. Here there needs no such thing. 
When you see the blossom, you know that the 
fruit is to follow. By looking at the Plan of the 
Garden, PLATE I, you will see, that the Plats No. 
8 and 9, contain 30trees and the two vine trelises. 
The Pats are, you will remember, 70 feet long 
and 56 wide. Of course, putting 5 trees one way 
and 4 the other, each tree has a space of 14 feet, 
sothat the branches may extend horisontally 7 
feet from the trunk of the tree, before they meet. 
In these two Plats 14 feet wide is left clear for 
the grape-vines.—These 30 Peach-trees, proper- 
ly managed, would yield more fruit, even in bulk, 
than a large orchard in the common way; and 
ten timesas much in point of value; the size as 
well as the flavour of the fruit are greatly improv- 
ed by this mode of culture —However, the sort 
is of very great consequence. It is curious 
enough, that people in general think little of the 
sort in the case of feaches, though they are so 
choice in the case of afifiles. A peachis a feach 
it seems, though I know of no apples between 
which there is more difference than there is 
between different sorts of peaches, some of which 
melt inthe mouth, while others are little better 
than a white turnip.—The sort is,then, a matter 


properly managed, extend. Mr. de Comaxxs'! ofthe first importance ; and though the sorts are 


speaks of numerous peach trees extending to 
more than fAfty feet in length on the trelis, and 


very numerous, the thirty trees that I would have 
should be as follows:—1 Violette Haitue, 6 Karly 


and in very rich ground. 
itings or layers, and these are treated like other 
jcuttings and layers.—Quinces are dried like 
apples. 


that of the peach.—The six trees that I would 


have in the garden should be 4 Green-gages, 1 


|Orlean, 1 Blue Perdrigon. 


321. 


QUINCE.—Should grow in a moist place 
It is raised from cut- 


322. RASBERRY.—A sort of woody herb, 
but produces fruit that vies, in point of crop as 


‘well as flavour, with that of the proudest tree. 


I have never seen them fine in America since I] 


isaw them covering hundreds of thousands of 


acrescf groundin the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. They come there even in the interstices 
of the rocks, and, when the August sun has parch- 
ed up the leaves, the landscape is red with the 
fruit. Where woods have been burnt dewn, 
the rasberry andthe huckle-berry instantly spring 
up, divide the surface between them, and furnish 
autumnal food for flocks of pigeons that darken 
the earth beneath their flight. Whence these 
plants come, and cover spots thirty or forty miles 
square, which have been covered with woods for 
ages upon ages, I leave for philosophers to say, 
contenting myself with relating how they come 
and how they are treated jn gardens,—They are 
raised from suckers, though they may be raised 
from cuttings. The suckers of ¢his year, are 
planted out in rows, six feet apart, and the plants 
two apart in the rows. This is done in the fall 
or early in the spring. At the time of planting 
they should be cut down to within @ foot of the 
ground, They will beara little, and they will 
send out several suckers which will bear the next 
year—About four is enough to leave, and those 
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«zungest. These should be cut off inthe 
«« Or early in the spring, to within four feet of 
the ground, and should be tied to a small stake. 
A straight branch of Locust is best, and then the 
stake lasts a life-time at least, let the life be as 
long as it may. ‘The next year more suckers 
come up, which are treated in the same way.— 
Fifty clumps are enough, if well managed.—There 
are white and red, some like one best and some 
the other. To have them fine, you must dig in 
manure in the Autumn, and keep the ground 
clean during summer by hoeing.—I have tried to 
dry the fruit ; but it lost its flavour. Rasberry 
Jam is a deep red sugar; and rasberry-wine is 
red brandy, rum, or whiskey ; neither having the 
taste of the fruit. To eat cherries, preserved in 
spirits, is only an apology, and avery poor and 
mean one, for dram-drinking ; a practice which 
eve:, man ought to avoid, and the very thought 
of giving way to which ought to make the cheek 
of a woman redden with shame. 
STRAWBERRY.—This plant is a na- 


R99 


Ved 


tive of the ficlds and woods here, as it is in Eu-| 


rope. There are many sorts, and all are improv- 
ed by cultivation. The Scarlet, the Alpine, the 
Turkey, the Haut-bois, or high-stalked, and 
many others, some of which are white, and some 
of so deep a red as to approach towards a black. 
To say which sort is best is very difficult. A 
variety of sorts is best—They are propagated 
from young plants that grow out of the old ones. 
In the summer the plant sends forth runners. 
Where these touch the ground, at a certain dis- 
tance from the plant come roots, and from these 
roots, a plant springs up. This plant is put out 
early in the fall. It takes root before winter ; 
and the next year it will 4eara little ; and send 
out runners of its own.—To make a Strawberry- 
bed, plant three rows a foot a part, and at 8 
inches a part in the rows. Keep the ground 
clean, and the new plants, coming from runners, 
will fill up the whole of the ground, and will ex- 
terd the bed on the sides.—Cut off the runners 
at six inches distance from the sides, and then 
you have a bed three feet wide, covering all the 
ground ; and this is the best way ; for the fruit 
then lodges on the stems and leaves, and is not 
beaten intothe dirt by heavy rains, which it is 
if the plants stand in clumps with clear ground 
between them.—If you have more beds than one, 
there should be a clear space of two feet wice 
between them, and this space should be well 
manured and deeply digged every fall, and kept 
clean by hoeing in the summer. If weeds came 
up in the beds, they should be carefully pulled 
out.—In November the leaves should be cut off 
with a scythe, or reap-hook, and there should be 
a little good mouldy manure scattered over them. 
—They will last in this way for many years. 
When they begin to fail, make new beds. Sup- 
posing you to have five or six beds, you may 
make one new one every year; and thus keep 
your supply always ample. 
324. VINE.—See Grape. 


325. WALNUT.—The butter-nut, the black 
walnut, the hickory er white walnut are all in- 
habitants of the American woods. The English 
an! French Walnut, called here the Madeira 
Nut, is too sensible of the frost to thrive much 
in this climate. T'wothat I sent to Pennsylvania 
jn 1800 are alive, and throw out shoots every year ; 
but they have got to no size, their shoots being 
generally cut down in winter—Walnuts are 
raised from seed.—To preserve this seed, which 
is also the fruit, you must treat it like that ofthe 
Filberd, which see—It is fossid/e, that the 
Madeira Nut grafted upon the black walnut, or 

n either of the othertwo might thrive in this 
imate. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FLOWERS. 
Of Flowers, and of Ornamental Gardening in 
General. 

326. My reasons for making Flowers a part 
of my subject, have been statedin Paragraphs 6 
and 97. However, if the American Farmer have 
no taste for flowers, his wife and caughters may ; 
and this part of the book can, at any rate, do 
him no harm. 

327. Under the head of Flowers come flower- 
ing trees and shruds; and, therefore, I must, in 
this place, say a little of these and of ornamental 
gardening. It is by no means my intention to 
attempt to give an account of a@// the flowers that 
come into the florist’s catalogue. That cata- 
logue, with only a very short description of each 
flower, would fill ten volumes, each surpassing 
this in bulk. I donot blame the taste of those 
who study do¢any, and who find pleasure in the 
possession of curious trees and plants; but all 
that I shall attempt, is, to speak of those flowers 
that stand most prominent as their capacity of 
making a deautiful show and of sending forth 
fragrance. 

328. Asto the sfet for flowers, the smaller 
kinds and even small shrubs, such as roses, dwarf 
honey-suckles, and the like, may be planted by 
the sides of the broad walks inthe kitchen gar- 
den, or alittle piece of ground may be set apart 
for the purpose. In cases where there are what 
are usually called fleasure-grounds, large shrubs, 
and, if the grounds be extensive, lofty trees come 
in. And, in the placing of the whole trees and 
plants, the most lofty should be furthest from the 
walk. 

329. As to the manner of sowing planting, 
transplanting, and cultivating, what has been 
said of fruit trees and of garden vegetables and 
herbs applies here. The ground must be good, 
well tilled, and kept clean, or the plants and 
flowers will not be fine. 

330. BeforeI proceedtothe 4/phabetical List, 
let meagain observe, that I merely give a sedec- 
tion, such as appears to me to be best calculated 
for gratifying, at different seasons, the sight, or 
the smell, or both. That there is a great deal in 
rarity is evident enough ; for while the English 
think nothing of the Hawthorn, the Americans 
think nothing of the .4réutus, the .thododendron, 
the Xa/mia and hundreds of other shrubs, which 
are amongst the choisestin England. The little 
dwart brush stuff, that infects the plains in Long 
Island under the name of “ Xi//-Ca/f,” is, under a 
fine Latin name, a choice green house plant in 
England, selling for a dollar when not bigger 
than a handful of thyme. Nay, that accursed 
stinking thing, with a yellow flower, called the 
“* Plain- Weed,” which is the torment of the 
neighbouring farmer, has been, above all. the 
plants in this world, chosen as the most conspicu- 
ous ornament of the front of the King of England’s 
grandest palace, that of Hampton-Ceurt, where, 

rowing ina rich soil to the height of five or six 

eet, it, under the name of “‘ Golden Rod,” nods 
over the whole length of the edge of a walk, three 
quarters of a mile long and, perhaps, thirty fee 

wide, the most magnificent, perhaps, in Europe. 
But, be not too hasty, American, in laughing at 
John Bull’s king ; for I see, asa choice flower in 
your gardens, that still more pernicious Europe- 
an weed which the French call the Coguelicot, 
and the English, the Corn-Pofify, which stifles 
the barley, the wheat, and especially the peas, 
or frequently makes the fields the colour of 
blood. 

331. This is quite sufficientto show the power 
of rarity in affixing value on shrubsand flowers. 





The finest flowering trees and shrubs in England 











have been got from America. The /ild Cherry, 
which they call the éird-cherry, which here 
grows sometimes to the height of a hundred feet, 
and one of which I can now see from my window 
more than seventy feet high; the Locust, most 
beautiful of trees and best of timber; the Cara/- 
frha, blossoms far more beautiful than those of 
the horse-chesnut, broad and beautiful leaves 
that do not scorch in the hottest sun; all the 
beautifully blowing Laure/ tribe ; the Rose of 
Charon (as it is called here) andthe Althea Fru- 
tex ; the Azalia of all colours; Roses of several! 
kinds. But, there is one shrub of the larger kind, 
abundant here, that I never saw there, and that 
is the thing which some callthe Morning Star. 
It has six leaves in its ower, which is inthe form 
of the flower of the single rose. The whole flow- 
er when open, is about three times the circumfer- 
ence of adollar. Some of the trees bear blossoms 
quite white, and others blossoms of a whitish 
peach blossom colour. These blossoms come the 
earliest in the spring. They are out fu//, in Long 
Island, in the first week in May, which is rather 
earlier than the peach blossoms. In England 
they would be out full, on an average of years, in 
the /ast week of February, which is an anticipa- 
tion of all their shrubs. The trees, which isa 
great quality, thrive well under other trees, which 
indeed, seems to be their nature. You see, from 
a great distance, their bright and large blossoms, 
posctompanies by leaves, shining through the 
boughs of the other trees ; and some of them reach 
the height of forty feer. This, therefore, is a 
very fine flowering tree; and yet I never saw 
one of the kind in England. How beautiful a 
grove might be made of this tree, the wild-cherry, 
the Locust, the Catalpha, andthe Althea-frutex ! 
And here they are all, only for the trouble of 
sowing ; for from the seed the tree will surely 
come. 

332. I shall now proceed to give an Alphabeti- 
cal List of such flowering Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants as I think worthy of cultivation; or, rath- 
er, that I myself would wish to have about my 
house, or in my garden. AsIgo on I shall state 
some particulars here and there relating to propa- 
gation and management ; but, to be very particular 
would be superfluous, seeing that such full direc- 
tions have been given inthe former parts of the 
work, as to the sowing of all seeds, great as well 
as small; asto the raising of trees and plants 
from cuttings, slips, layers, and suckers, and as 
cultivation and tillage. Flowers are divided into 
annuals, biennials and perennials. The first blow 
and die the year they are sown; the second 
blow the second year and then die; the third some- 
times blow the first year, and sometimes not, and 
die down to the ground annually, but spring up 
again every spring. I have not made separate 
lists; but have included the whole in one Alpha- 
betical List. There are sixty trees, shrubs and 
plants altogether ; and, properly cultivated, these 
will give a grand bloom from May to November. 

LIST. 

333. ALTHEA FRU TEX.—It is raised from 
seed, or from suckers. There are several sorts, 
as to the colours. They should be mixed to 
make a variety. Save the seed in November or 
December. The pods are full. Sow in the 
spring. Seed produces the handsomest shrub; 
and it is to be got almost any where. 

334. ANEMONE.—This is a very beautiful 
flower, and worthy of great pains. 
from seed, or from pieces of the roots. 
seed in spring. The plant does not blow the first 

ear. The root, which is tuderous, is taken up 
in the fall, dried in the sun, and pat by in the ground 
till spring, when itis put into the ground again. 


Sow the 





And, during the summer, it sends out young rvots, 
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which must be taken off and planted out, to be- 
come blowers. There isa great variety of colours 
and of sizesof this flower. 

335. ARBUTUS.—A pretty ever-green, as 
well knownas the oak tree ; and is to be got every 
where. 

336. ASTRE (China).—Astre is French for 
star, and this flower, in its shape, resembles a 
star toour view. Itis annual, bears great quan- 
tities of seed, and is sown early in spring. An 
infinite variety of colours and great quantities of 
blossoms. It gives no smell ; but a clump of it 
furnishes a great mass of beauty to the sight. 

337. AURICULA.—Thisis one of the flowers, 





the scrts of which are distinguished by having) 
the earth with alittle stick with a hook at the end} 


awarded tothem the names of famous men and 
women, famous cities, and famous daétles, and so 
forth. It may be raised from seed; but the flow- 
ers proceeding from plants so raised, do not re- 
saan the flowers of the mother plant, except by 
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each. By this time they are probably sold at a 
dollar, The plant as well as the flower are 
handsome ; and certainly cuttings for grafting 
may €asily be brought from England. They will 
stand the winter as well as any of the American 
laurels. 

542. CARNATION.—Here is beauty and 
fragrance, and both in the highest degree. 
There are various sorts, distinguished, like those 
of the Auricula, by names ; and, what is said of 
the seed of the Auricula applies here. If sown, 
the carnation does not blow till the second year. 
It is usually propagated by /ayers. While it is 
blowing, it sends out several side shoots near the! 
ground. These are pinned down in August, to! 





of it. A little cut, or tongue, is made on the under 
side ofthe shoot ; and thus the head of the shoot, 
is brought upright. The part that touches the: 
ground is well covered with earth; and roots! 
come out here before the fall. Then the stalk,| 





mere accident. Itis a chance if you get a /ine 


405 

——— 

the under lip of e cuw, whence, I suppose, our 
forefathers gave the plants the name of cowslip. 

347. CROCUS. —A bulbous rooted plant, very 
well known. It is recommended by its earliness 
It is perfectly hardy. The only thing to do, 
when it is once planted, is to take care that it 
does not fill all the ground near it. There are 
yellow, blue, and white Crocuses. Andthey are 
pleasant when nothing elye is in bloom, except, 
atleast, the Snowdrop, which departs soon after 
the Crocus begins to appear.’ 

348, DAISY.—I cannot say, with Dryden’s 
damsels, in one of his fine poems, that “ the 
“Daisy smelis so sweet,” for it has very little 
smell ; but is a most beautiful little Mower, and 
blows without ceasing at all times wen the © 
grass grows, however little that may be. The 
opening of the Daisy is the sure sign that there is 
growth going on in the grass; and these little 
flowers bespangle the lawns and the meadows, 
the green banks and the glades all over England. 











ower from a whole sown bed. Now-and-then;which connectsthe young plant with the old one | Their colours present an endless variety ; and 
one of this description comes, however, and this is cut off ; the young pjant is transplanted, and'those grown in gardens are double. The field- 
adds to the list of names, if it happen to be one of the next year it blows. The old root does not’ Daisy is single and about the size of a York-Six- 
the like of which has not made its appearance stand another year well; and, therefore, its! pence. Those in the gardens are sometimes as 
before. Auriculas are therefore, propagated by'branches are thus made use of to keep up the;broad as aquarter of a dollar. And there is one 
parting the roots, and every root sends out seve- race and the sort.—Carnations are rath. r tender jsort, called the Hen-and-chicken Daisy, that has 
ral young plants annually. When sown, they do'asto frost. And must be well covered in this!a ring of little flowers surrounding the main flow- 
not blow till the second year; but the old root country to live through the winter. It isbest tojer. This plant may be raised from offsets or 
lasts for many years. Some of these should be put them in large pots to give room for laying ; iseed, in which last case it blows the second year. 
potted, and kept to blow in the green-house. If and to keep them in a green-house in winter, It is perennial. 


olanted in the natural ground, they ought to be 


jor in some house where they can have sun and 


349. GERANIUM wants hardiness only to 


covered a little in the winter. There are many/air. However, they merit ali the pains that can,make it the finest flower-plant of whichI have 


hundreds of sorts with ames. So many indeed, 
that the godfathers in England have been se put 
to itfor great personages to baptize the flowers 
after that they have been compelled to resort to 
the heroes and heroines of Romance ; accordingly 
they have Don Quickset and Sancho. However, 
vanity supplies the florists, as well asthe ship- 
owners, with a great store of names, and auricu- 
las, like ships, are frequently honoured with 
the names of the original proprietor’s wife or 
daughter. 

338. AZALIA.—That little American Ho- 
neysuckle that impedes our steps when shooting 
on the skirts of woods. It, however, blows pro- 
fusely, though it has no smell like the English 
honeysuckle. 

339. BALSAM is an annual and most beauti- 
ful plant, with great abundance of flowers. Sow 
when you sow Melons, at a distance of four feet ; 
leave only one plant in a place ; let the ground be 
rich and kept clean ; it will blow early in July, 
and will keep growing and blowing till the frost 
comes, and then, like the cucumber, it is instant- 
ly cut down. Ihave seen Balsams in Pennsylva- 
nia 5S feet high, with side-branches 2 feet long, 
and with a stem much bigger than my wrist, 
loaded with beautiful blossoms.- Plant, branch, 
ieaf, flower; all are most elegantly formed, and 
the colours of the flower extraordinarily vivid 
and various. ‘There are, however, some more 
double than others, and some variegated. The 
seed of these should be sowed, and it comes in 
ereatabundance. The flower of the Balsam has 
no smell. 

340. BRIAR (Sweet)—A well known shrub 
ifthe rose kind. Rows of it carefully planted and 
1ru ed make very good hedges, and it will grow 
in almost any ground, though fastest in good 
ground. 

341. CAMILLIA.—This shrub, which is of 
the daurel-tribe, has lately been introduced in 
i.ngland from Japan. It bears a flower, which 
when open, resembles a good deal a large full- 
Llown rose ; and these flowers, on different plants, 
are of different colours. It is raised, doubtless. 
from seed ; but it may be grafted on the Haw- 
thorn ; and, I dare say, on the Crab. Some of 
the plants have been sold at 20 or 30 pounds 


be bestowed upon them. 


| 343. CATALPHA.—That beautiful Ameri- 
,can tree mentioned in Paragraph 329. 


344, CLOVE.—Is only a more handy and less 
esteemed sort of Carnation, which see. It may | 
be propagated likethe Carnation ; or, by cuctings' 
which isthe easier way. Instead of /aying down| 
the side shoots, you cut them off. Then you cut} 
away the hard part of the shoot, strip off three| 
or four of the bottom leaves. if the rest of the| 


shoot, and, then, with a little smooth pointed, 
stick, plant the cutting in the ground. This is 
to be done early in August. The young Cloves 
will have roots in the tall; and you may trans- 
plant them in the open ground or into pots to 
blow the next year. The old Clove plant will, 
however, blow for many years. I should think, 
that, with good covering, such as directed for 
sfiinach, Cloves would live out the winter in this 
country. 

345. COLUMBINE.—A /ferennial. 
common ; but very pretty. 

346. COWSLIP.—This is one of the four 
flowers, without which English pastoral poetry 
would be destitute of that which awakens tne 
most delightful ideas. The Cowslif, the Prim- 
rose, the Violet, and the Daisy, are of endless 
recurrence in that species of writing. They all 
come early in the spring; and are all beautiful. 
Neither of them is seen here, and they all might ; 
for they will bear any severity of weather. The 
Cowslip is of the Polyanthus tribe. It is of a 
delicate yellow colour, and sends forth many blos- 
soms from the same stem, which rises about six 
inches from the ground. It may easily be pro- 
pagated from seed, which it bears in great abun- 
dance, but, when you once have a plant, the 
easiest way is to propagate from offsets. The 
plants raised from seed do not blow till the se- 
cond year. Theplantis ferennial, The flower 
has adelicate sweet smell, and also sweet taste, 
asa proof of which, ca:t-loads of the flowers, 
plucked from the stalks, are sold in London t: 
make “ wine” with ; that is to say to furnish 
drinkers with an apology for swallowing sp:rits 


Very 





leaves ; make a little split in the butt of the|the Auricula. 


any knowledge. Some give us flower with lit- 
tle or no leaf ; others have beauty of leaf as well 
as of flower, but give usno fragrance ; others, like 
the rose, gives us this added to beauty of flower 
and of leaf, but, it give us them only for a part of 
the vear. But, the Geranium has beautiful leaf, 
beautiful flower, fragrant smell from leaf as well 
as from flower, and these it has in never-ceasing 
abundance ; and asto variety of sorts, as wellin 
leaf as in flower, it surpasses even the flower of 
How delightful the country, where 
Geraniums form the underwood, and the Myrtles 
tower above! Softly, my friends. Beneath that 
underwood lurks the poisonous lizards and ser- 
pents, and through those Myrtle boughs the 
deadly winged adders rustle ; while all around is 
dry and burning sand. The Geranium is a na- 
tive of the South of Africa; and, though it will 
not receive its death-blow from even a sharpish 
frost, it will not endure the winter, even in the 
mild climate of England. But, then, it is so easy 
of cultivation, it grows so fast, blows so soon, and 
is so little troublesome, that it seems to argue an 
insensibility to the charms of nature not to have 
Geraniums if we have the means of obtaining 
earth and sun—The Geranium is propagated 
from seed, or from cuttings. The seed, like 
that of the Auricula, does not produce flower or 
leaf like the mother plant, except by chance. It 
is easily saved, and for curiosity’s sake, may be 
sown to see if a new variety will come. But, a 
cutting, from any part of the plant, old wood 
or young wood, stuck into the ground, or into a 
pot, will grow and become a plant, and will blow 
ina month from the time you put it into the 
ground. You must have plants, indeed, to cut 
from ; but these may be, in small number at any 
rate, in a window, during winter. When the 
the spring comes cut them up into cuttings, put 
these in the ground where you wish to have plants 
during the summer. They will be in bloom by 
July, and, before October will be large as a cur- 
rant tree. Take off cuttings from these during 
September, put them in pots, and they are ready 
for the next spring. If you havea Green-houac, 
you have Geraniums in full bloom ali the long 





under the specious name of Cowslip-wine. The 
leaf of the flower very much resembles in shape 


dreary winter. 
( To be continued. ) 
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COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLIC? TION IN THE AMERI- 


CAN FARMER. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ;,GRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The above Society has resolved to award the 


following premiums ay their stated Meeting in 
February, 1824, to consist of the Gold Medal, 
value twenty Dollarg and the Silver Medal, va- 
Jue ten Dollars, or pieces of plate of equal value, 
at the option of the fortunate competitor, with 
appropriate inscriptions: viz. 

‘or the best conducted experiment, to be made 
in the year 1823, on not less than one acre of 
land, not more than 210 feet square, whereby 
any mode of culture, not heretofore generally 
used in the State, or by the application of any 
kind of Manure, or in quantities not generally 
practised, the production of Black Seed Cotton 
shall be materially improved.—For the greatest 
quantity, and not less than two hundred pounds, 
from one acre. The Gold Medal. 

For a similar experiment on Green Seed Cot- 
ton, and not less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds from one acre. The Gold Medal. 

For do. on Rice, and not less than sixty bush- 
els from one acre. ‘The Gold Medal. 

For do. on Flint Corn, and not less than fifty 
bushels from one acre. The Gold Medal. 

For do. on Gourd Seed Corn, and not less 
than fifty bushels from one acre, The Gold 
Medal. 

For do. on Sweet Potatoes, and not less than 
two hundred and fifty bushels from one acre.— 
The Gold Medal. 

For the best Stallion for improving Coach 
Horses. The Gold Medal. 

For do. for improving Farm Horses. 
Gold Medal. 

For the best Mare for each of the above pur- 
poses. The Gold Medal. 

For the best Bull. The Gold Medal. 

For the best Ass. The Gold Medal. 

For the best Boar. The Silver Medal. 

For the best Sow. The Silver Medal. 

For the best Calf. The Silver Medal. 

For the best Cow. The Gold Medal. 

For the best Ewe. The Silver Medal. 

For thebest Ram. ‘The Silver Medal. 

For the best conducted experiment, by which 
the superiority of any Manure (farm-yard and 
stable Manure excepted) shall be clearly proved 
as applicable to Corn, Cotton, Rice and Pota- 
toes, by which its produce shall be materially 
improved. This experiment to be conducted on 
not less than one quarterof anacre. The Gold 
Medal. 

In order to obtain either of the above prizes, 
the candidate must forward to the Secretary of 
the Society, a particular detail of the quality of 
the soil, the preparatory culture, the quantity 
and preparation, if any, of the seed, the kind 
and quantity of Manure, and time of its appli- 
cation, the culture while the crop is growing, 
the mode of collecting or harvest, and the pro- 
duce ; stating also the produce of the same quan- 
tity of land, of similar natural quality, cultiva- 
ted in the usual manner, in the same season.— 

The facts and circumstances to be attested by 
ene or more respectable witnesses. The animals 
tobe produced before the Society at the House 
of their Meeting, at the Old Race Course, on 
the Monday subsequent to the Charleston Races. 
When convenient, a specimen of the progeny of 
each, tobe produced asthe best evidence of the 
value of the animal; without it, a Certificate of 
their ability to be produced ; and in all cases, 
Certificates of their having been bred within the 


State. 
Signed JOHN HUME, President. 
CHARLES E. ROWAND, Seeretary. 


The 






The following Report of the Committee of the 
South-Carolina Agricultural Society, for promo- 
ting and improving Agricultural and other rural 
concerns, appointed to award Premiums, was 
read and confirmed at the Stated Meeting, held 
at the Old Race Course, on Tuesday, the 18th 
inst. to wit: 

That they met on Monday the 17th, and awar- 
ded as follows: 

Ist. ‘To James Ferguson, the gold medal, for 
exhibiting his horse Dockon, aged 3 years, 
raised by himself, in the Parish of St. Johns’, 
Berkley. 

2d. ‘To Jacob ’On Lowndes, the gold medal, for 
exhibiting his horse Independence, aged 5 
years, raised by himself, in the Parish of St. 
Bartholomew. 

3d. To Dr. John S. Bellinger, for having raised 
from one acre of land, the greatest quantity of 
flint Corn, to wit: 64 bushels and 5 quarts— 
the gold medal. 

4th. To Dr. John S. Bellinger,, for having raised 
the greatest quantity of sweet potatoes, tiie 
produce of one square acre—the gold medal. 

5th. To Charles E. Rowand, for having raised 
the greatest quantity of green Seed Cotton, the 
produce of one square acre of swamp or re- 
claimed marsh—the gold medal. 

A very large Hog, weighing 1146 Ibs. aged 5 
years, belonging to Captain J J. Reardon, was 
also exhibited, but not coming under that de- 
scription of character to entitle him to a pre- 
mium, the Committee regret itis not in their 
power to award one. A great many more ani- 
mals were expected, but on account of the se- 
verity of the weather and the badness of the 
roads, they could not be brought to town. Your 
Committee beg leave to mention, in justice to 
those gentlemen to whom premiums are awar- 
ded for the productions of the earth, that in 
their opinion, much more would have been rais- 
ed, had not the frost in the latter end of April, 
and the disastrous hurricane of the 27th Septem- 
ber taken place, which must have tended ina 
great degree, to diminish the quantity. 

BENJ. SEABROOK, Chairman. 


FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 
Mr. Editor—The following Communication 
from Dr. Joun S. BELLINGER, of Barnwell Dis- 
trict, tothe South Carolina Agricultural Society 
‘on the great production of flint Corn and Sweet 
|Potatoes, from one acre of high-land, was read 
at their meeting, on Tuesday the 18th instant, 
for which he received two premiums of the Gold 
Medal. As much good may result from the pub- 
lication of it, by making known the cultivation 
practised to obtain so great a product, the Socie- 
ty request the insertion of it in your paper. 
I remain, respectfully, 
CHARLES E. ROWAND, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

GENTLEMEN—I beg leave to communicate to 
you, the result of an experiment of an acre, 
(210 feet square) of old high-land, planted this 
season with flint corn. The land has been in 
cultivation for more than 20 years, and being ma- 
nured the three last years, produced three fine 
crops, viz: In 1819, 330 lbs. of short staple cot- 
ton—in 1820, 26 bushels of Oats, and 52 bushels 
of yellow Connectieut Corn—and the last year 
300 lbs. of long staple Cotton. The acre being 
well ploughed, was made into 35 beds, running 
nearly east and west, and planted on the 5th 
March last, with genuine flint Corn, at the dis- 
tance of 18inches, on the top of the beds. On 
the 7th April, it was thinned to one stalk, two 
grains having been planted ineach chop. On 

















the 23d of May, the first tassel appeared ; it re- 
ceived two ploughings, and was hoed every 10 or 
12 days ; the first hoeings were near the Corn, 
and then this earth thrown back to the crop.—On 
the 20th June, the three lower leaves were cut off 
from each stalk—from this time to the 22d July, 
some more of the blades were cut off, and, on 
that day, the tops, together with the remaining 
leaves, were cut off. 

On the 27th July, the Corn was turned down. 
Onthe 17th April, 100 bushels of Cotton seed 
were thrown im the alleys, and, on the 29th, this 
being in vegetation, was well drawn up to thi 
Corn with the hoe. On the 30th May, 200 bush- 
els of Cotton seed were applied to the sides oj 
the Corn, and covered with earth. On the 5th 
September, the Corn was broke in, and, when 
shelled, measured 45 bushels and an half of 
Corn. It was fine Corn, and remarkably sound, 
not having more than one quart of rotten Corn, 
(this was not measured.) All the blades and 
tops were put in the rows, and were cevered 
with earthin hoeing. As well asI could ascer- 
tain by weight, the cobs of the Corn weighed 
546 pounds ; the stalks and shucks 4900, and, at 
a moderate estimation, the blades and tops must 
have been 1100 lbs. ; so that 6546 lbs. of vegeta- 
ble matter, were restoredto the acre of the pro- 
duct of this crop. 

Onthe 2ist of May, the alleys having been 
well ploughed the day before—I planted a se- 
cond crop of Flint Cornat the distance of two 
feet three inches, in the centreof the alley. On 
the 2d of June, it was thinned to one stalk, two 
grains having been planted in each chop, which 
had been soaked 12 hours in Salt Petre and wa- 
ter. On the 1lth of June, all leaves of this 
Corn were broken off tothe stalk, to retard its 
growth, and perhaps strengthen the stalk. On 
the 30th of June applied to this Corn seventy 
five bushels of Cotton seed, some being placed 
around each stalk. This second crop was also 
manured with rich earth, and Cow pen manure, 
about 100 bushels of each. The first crop was 
also manured with 300 bushels of Stable and 
Cow-pen manure, in addition to the Cotton seed. 
As the second crop grew, the earth was drawn 
up, soas to make a small bed, and when the first 
crop was turned down, at least half of the earth 
of the first beds was drawn tothe second plant- 
ing. Onthe 15th of July, the first tassel came 
out. On the 12th of September this Corn was 
turned down ; the blades of this crop were left 
onthe stalks. Onthe 10th of October it was 
shelled, and measured 184 bushels and 5 quarts ; 
making in all 64 bushels and 5 quarts from the 
acre. The Corn of the first planting weighing 
58 lbs. and of the second crop 54 Ibs. per bushel. 
The cobs of both plantings weighed at the rate 
of 12lbs.to the bushel of Corn. The stalks, 
blades, cobs, and half of the shucks of the se- 
cond crop, were listed in, and covered with earth. 
As well as I can estimate the vegetable matter 
restored tothe acre, it must be 10,000 lbs.—con- 
sisting of cobs, stalks, shucks and blades. 

I must add, the last season has been an unfa- 
vorable one for Corn crops. Most crops in my 
neighbourhood, falling short from 25 to 35 per 
cent. of the last vear. Much of our field Corn 
fired, especially, such as was planted thick.— 
Neither of the plantings of this acre, shewed 
any such appearance, and I must think, had 
both crops been planted the same time, the pro- 
duct would have been less My acre contained, 
about 7900 stalks of Corn. The great obstacle 
to the production of great Corn Crops in our 
State appears to be, if planted any thing like 
the proportion which our Northern brethren 
plant for a great crop, the heat of the Summers 
in most instances within my knowledge injures 








the same—to obviate this, my experiment was 
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instituted, and further experience can alone de- 
cide upon its propriety. I tried the second crop 
jn two other instances, the first of very old land, /1 
the second crop, was half of the first crop, and in 
the other ef better land, the second planting was 
one third of the firstcrop. An acre of old land, 
without manure, and planted in the usual way, al- 
so in Flint Corn, produced 10 bushels. During the 
progress ot my experiment, I had reason to believe 





@ planter of our State once made a great crop of awarded as an extra premium, to Barnet H. 
| Brown, for a fine young Bull 15 months old. 


corn, from an acre of land plantedina similar way, 
but cannot learn his name, or the part of the State| 
he resides in. A certificate relative to the pro- 
duce of my acre of Flint Corn, from Messrs. W. 
J. Duncan, Wm. R. Bull, C. W. Stewart and 
Henry Touchstone, accompany the few obser-|t 
vations I offer for your consideration. 

I planted an acre (210 feet square) of old land 
with Potato slips in the following way. After 
having well broken up the same with the plough 
it was made into flat beds, six feet wide and 210 





each bed. It had been well Cow penned and 
penned on it—No other manure was used.—) 
From the 25th to the 28th of May, three-quar- 
ters of the acre were planted with slips, the/i 
vines being cut from eighteen inches to two feet 
iong, and being doubled, were stuck in the 
earth eighteen inches square, and from four to 
five inches deep. On theg6th of June, more vines 
were planted, and on the 30th the acre was fin- 
ished On the 17th and 18th July, the vacancies 
were supplied. It was hoed only twice, the 
vines soon covering the ground, so as to prevent 
the use of the hoe. Onthe 13th and 14th of 
November, they were dug and measured 280 
bushels and 3 pecks—each half bushel being 
heaped but not packed in, and heaped in the way 
we allow our Negroes to take them, but heaped 
in such a manner, as to be a full and just mea- 
sure, such as they are measured when sold or ex- 
changed for grain. 

On the 18th of the same month, an acre (210 
feet square) planted with slips on four feet beds 
in the usual way, was dug, and imeasured 68 
bushels—this acre (as well as the others)is of 
alight soil and was not measured. A certificate 
from Mr. H. Touchstone, relative to the Potato 
crop accompanies this. 

(Signed) JOHN S. BELLINGER. 


December 17, 1822. 


i 
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The Farmers’ Society of Barnwell District 
this day awarded the following Premiums of 
Twenty Dollars, or a Silver Cup of the same 
value : 

1st. To James D. Erwin, for the greatest 
quantity of Grain, from one acre of highland, 
viz. 46 bushels of Corn, and 49 bushels of Peas, 
being 94 bushelstothe acre. It is proper to 
state, that from some misunderstanding, relative 
tothe time of gathering the crop from the acre, 
a part of the Peas were unripe, which would 
make a reduction of that part of the produce of 
his acre. 

John S. Bellinger made 64 bushels and 5 quarts 
ef shelled Flint Corn. His acre was cultivated 
in the following manner—a first planting on the 
5th of March, yielding 454 bushels, anda secoud 
planting on the 21st of May, 184 bushels and 5 
quarts. 

Jennings O’Bannon’s product was 52 bushels 
and 1 peck of Gourd Seed Corn to his acre. 

Wom. R. Bull gathered 16 bushels of clean 
Oats, 224 bushels of Corn, and 3 bushels ef 
Peas ; being 414 bushels from his acre. 





est crop of Slipp Potatoes, from one acre of high 


old Calf. 


value of $10, for the best year old Hog. 


elsof Rough Rice from a pond of half an acre ; 
the seeds sown in the water and not cultivated. 


elsand 1 peck of clean Oats. 


the members some Seeds, received from JoAn S. 

Skinner, Esq. Editor of that valuable work, the 

American Farmer; and also some seeds of a 

feet long, with an alley of two feet, werwons Line of Guinea Corn, presented him by Captain 

Jacob Wharley, of Colleton District, and which 

ploughed up, three times while the cattle were /|is said to be very productive when cut as fodder, 
or used as a pasture. 


sented to the Society by Wm. R. Bull. 


Barnwell Court House, Jan. 20, 1823. 


ON MAKING SWEET BUTTER IN WIN- 


to the boiling point before the pan of milk is set 


or about the same degree, while the milk pan is 
init. 
two thirds fullof milk, and will float in the wa- 
ter safely —But if of pewter or other heavy 
ware it will sink, if the pan be half full—Inthe 
latter case therefore the vessels containing the 
hot water should be just large enough to receive 
the pewter basin, the water coming between the 
side of the basin and the vessel, and yet the top 
of the containing vessel catching the ledge of the 
top of the milk basin, and thus preventing it from 
sinking.—We doubt whether the process of se-|lisbury, Rowan county, (N.C.) for aletter to them, 
parating the cream from the milk is completed! which will answer all the questions the advertiser 
when the milk has been in hot water for 30 min-| wished to ascertain. 

utes.—This may be about the right time for the 

milk pan to remain in the hot water—it ought to 

remain in long enough for the milk to be well 

warined ; but it should then be carefully set aw iv 

on the dairy shelf, and what has been in the hot! 
water in the morning should not be skimmed till) 
the evening, or perhaps not till next morning.]! 
—Ed. E. Gazette. 


essay upon the art of making good winter butter. 


2d Premium, to John S. Bellinger for the great- 
and, viz 280 bushels and 3 pecks. 

Wm. R. Bull made 185 bushels from his acre. 

3d Premium, to Wm. R. Bull for the best year 


4th Premium, to John Nimmons, a cup of the 


A silver cup of the above value ($10) was 
The Rev. Hansford D. Duncan made 30 bush- 


John Ashley, made from an acre of old upland 
10t manured, with the drili husbandry, 18 bush- 


stove pipe must be conducted int the iunnel of a 
chimney.—The building of this funnel will take 
2000 bricks, and will cost in bricks, mortar and 
masons work not less than $20.—Thus this fix to 
a dairy to simmer four pans of milk at a time 
will cost $100.—And if the same end cannot be 
attained on better terms, it is worth the money 
to any ene, who wishes to turn his attention toa 
winter dairy. But we have great doubts about 
this fix suiting asummer dairy ; the heat of the 
stove would certainly prove an insuperable ob- 
jection—and if the stove is to be removed to a 
distance, this would be inconvenient. 

If to the aforesaid chimney funnel you will add 
a block of brick work six feet by four, and five 
feet high from the foundation, and three thou- 
sand bricks will dothe work. In this brick work 





The President of the Society distributed among 


Twovery fine Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnips, 
n a state of perfection and vegetation were pre- 


SERMON BONSALL, 


Sec’ry pro. tem. of the Farmers’ Society of 
Barnwell District. 
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fix a little concealed fire place on a grate, and 
directly over the fire fix four dutch ovens, five 
or six inches deep, and each of the size exactly 
to contain a milk pan with its water round it— 
The four dutch ovens would not cost more than 
$10—the block of brick work $30—to which add 
the cost of the chimney funn! $20. Thus for 
$60 you can be better fixedthanthe Orange farm 
dairy has been for $100.—We have a practical 
acquaintance with both these modes of heating 
water—and we state from knowledge that the 
water in the dutch ovens will heat in less time 
than the water in the boilers, and if you choose 
to go to the expense of shallow coppers instead 
of the dutch ovens, they will heat quicker still— 
for two reasons, there is not more than a third as 
much water, nor more than one third of the 
depth of water to be heated ; and the fire comes 
directly in contact with the bottom and sides ot 
the dutch oven, and only in contact with a very 








TER SEASON, 


small portion of the copper boilers to the stove. 





In the 46th number page 367 of this volume, | 


The fire in the brick work will also heat the wa- 


we had the satisfaction to publish an interesting |ter with a less consumption of fuct, as little as 
communication signed ** A Friend of Farmers,” 
stating the process pursued in making Orange 
Farm butter in cold weather ; and explaining in 
clear and intelligible terms, the rationale of but- 


Mr. Baer’s stoveis known to consume. The fire 
in the brick work will not keep your dairy any 
thing like as warm in winter, as the fire from the 
stove ; but wedo not consider much warmth ne- 





Edit Am. Farmer. 
{The water should be heated about half way 


n it—and the heat should be kept up to the same 


‘ 


ter making generally. The communication has!cessary—and the fire in the brick work gives so 
been copied by the Editor of the Easton Ga- 
ZETTE with the following remarks. 


little heat into the dairy, that it would be much 
less likely to incommode you in the summer.— 
However complete the exclusion of the smoke 
in the Orange farm dairy while the stove is new 
and every jointtight, we aver the fact, that the 
separation in the other mode is more certainly 
perfect. The bill of repairs on one of Mr. Baer’s 





if the milk pan be of tin, it may be filled 








We give our readers to-day a very excellent 


With the ingenious fixtures of Mr. Baer’s Stove 
we have some acquaintance.—The Stove with 


stoves used two years, has been more than the 
repairs of the brick and grate fire place would 
come to in ten.—The fix at the Orange farm 
Dairy is beautiful and very complete. But the 
fix we point to, well built and plaistered, is neat- 
er—at least forty per cent. cheaper, will take less 
fuel, and is more durable.—id. 
an 0 oe 

The proprietors of American Porcelain Clay, 

are requested to apply to the Post Master at Sa- 


> ¢ 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ALBION’S THIRD LETTER TO HIS SON. 
‘“‘ Here then, my soul, thy darling theme pursue, 
For every day was Giles a shepherd too.” 

In the second letter I gave you a plan of the 
Albion farm, and also a statement of the live 
stock on it, and how the same was depastured on 
the first of May—and now Jintend to give youa 
descr:puion of our sheep, with some hints to assist 





its jour beautiful copper boilers will cost trom 75 


you in the selection of these most valuable ani- 


co 80 dollars, and to insure it against smoke, the| mats. 
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‘These sheep were of the Bakewell kind, with{ders, following it as before to the setting on of 
a slight cross of the Lincolnshire breed, which|the tail, where, if it be a fat sheep, you ought to 
increased the size of the carcase, and also the|find a gutter nearly the whole length, occasioned 
fleece, but still they retained all the beauty ofjby the fiesh being very hich on each side the 


the Bakewell, for 


Of ali the various breeds of sheep, 
That butchers kill, or graziers keep, 
From which do we most comforts reap ? 


The Bakewell. 


What sheep, produce the richest meat, 
And in appearance look most neat, 
And pay best for the food they eat ? 

The Bakewell. 


Which most of all, the landscape grace, 
Contain most bulk, in smallest space, 
And where they feed, adorn the place ? 

The Bakewell. 


Which best our craving wants supply, 
To feed, and keep us warm and dry, 
And make both cold and hunger fly ? 
The Bakewell. 


Which are most tractable and tame, 
And will so long as sheep remain, 
Immortalize great Bakewell’s name ? 

The Bakewell. 


These sheep produced a fleece, weighing from 
nine to ten pounds, when washed on the animal’s 
back, and of a quality suited for the comb—to be 
afterwards manufactured into bombazeens, Bum 
bazetts, Shalloons, Calimancoes, Durants, Car- 
pets, and all kinds of goods requiring long strong 
wool. 

This wool measured in length, from five to 
fifteen inches, but once I saw a small quantity 
twenty two inches long, and I knew a gentleman 
whom report said, had a fleece, which weighed 
twenty eight pounds, but both these I imagine 
were not the growth of one year: these sheep 
usually weighed, when two years old, trom twen- 
ty tothirty five pounds the quarter, but some of 
them have, I think, weighed upwards of seventy 
pounds the quarter. 

The grazier in selecting these sheep, is very 

articular to have them “ good handlers,” as it 
istermed, which mode of selecting animals for 
the butcher, is, I believe, almost peculiar to 
Englishmen, and perhaps the principal cause, 
why their butcher’s meat is generally considered 
as very superior—to judge of the quality of the 
meat of an ox, orsheep by the touch, appears 
toa superficial observer, as a mere fancy ; but 
surely this is not so difficult a task, asto judge 
of the nature of a sick person’s complaint by 
feeling the pulse—indeed I have no doubt, but 
there are Englishmen in the United States, who 


terwards, of course they have only these large 


ibone, so that when the animal is a little raised 


on his fore legs, water poured on the back, near 
the shoulders, would run off at the tail—then feei 
at the front of the shoulder, near to the chest 
and neck, and also on the opposite side of the 
shoulder, on the ribs, where you ought to find a 
|quantity of firm fat, then take hold of the ends 
of the short ribs of the loin, which ought to be 
very thick—after this examination, lay hold of 
the near hind foot, and jerk it smartly under him, 
towards the off fore foot, bringing the neck, 
with the left hand and knee, at the same time, 
smartly upwards, in a direction, towards the 
near hind leg of the sheep, anu if properly mana- 
ged, he will drop on the near side of hisrump, when 
the head may be raised, ina way to cause the 


and fat, and the legs full of firm flesh on the 
inside, down to near the hock; then examine 
the belly, sides and shoulders, to ascertain if they 
are well set with good long wool, and that the 
thighs are not coarse and hairy ; again set him 
on his legs, and continue to examine the fleece, 
and if after this examination, you find his back 
straight, top of the shoulders, ribs, loin, and chest 
jwide, legs full of flesh, and all his frame full of 
‘fat mutton, which feels particularly deep on the 
bones, and very solid, even to hardness, bones 
light, skin of a pink color, face and ears long, 
and free from wool, as also the legs, and all the 
rest of him thick set, with long, fine, soft, crum- 
pled wool, which easily parts into very large 
fillets, of the same quality, at the extremity as 
near to the skin, andnearly of the same quality 
on all parts of him, you never need fear pro- 
nouncing him a good sheep, with good mutton, 
and good wool. 


In selecting sheep, examine the teeth—when 
lambs, they have eight teeth in the under jaw, 
and none above ; when one year old, they hull 
the two middle ones, and get two larger teeth, 
when two years old, they get one more large 
tooth on each side these, at three, the same, and 
the fourth year the same, when the whole set 
appears large ; but sometimes they lose all the 
lamb teeth, when about nine months old, and af- 








teeth ; shortly afterwards the teeth begin to de- 
cay, when the sheep should be fattened off with- 
out delay, or you will always have a bad diseased 


wool on the back, as it hurts them exceedingly, 
and in some cases has kilied them, particularly 


ock. 
In catching sheep, never seize them by the 


’ 





would, if blindfolded, select from amongst any 


Pattison of Baltimore. 
In approaching asheep to handle it, step to it| 
onthe near side, and putting the left hand to the | 


upon its back, drawing it with the greatest care) 
from the neck, to the setting on of the tail, to as- 
certain if the back be perfectly straight, and 
free from a hollow atthe back of the shoulders, 
or an elevation on the loin; then set the same 
hand astride the back, and pass it along in the 
same direction, to ascertain the width of the 
shoulders, ribs and loin; then place the ends of 
your fingers on the back bone, near to the shoul- 





in hot weather, if thev are large and fat; indeed 
number, those beautiful Devonshire cattle sent jt is best to avoid the wool altogether, and ac- 
by Mr. Coke of Holkham, in England, to Mrs. |custom yourself totake them by the hind leg, or 
what is still better by the neck, placing one hand 
under — a. a the other at the back of the 
, ting t : ears, when ifting up the head, a chi 

opposite side of the animal’s neck, bring the|hold almost ney ase: but much Pormah ay - 
front part of its shoulder against your left thigh, | how a flockis treated, few 
where you may, after a little practice, easily | gentle with sheep; indeed by kind usage, a man 
hold it, then place the right hand lengthways|may have them so totally devoid of fear, that he 
may play with them as he would do with his dog, 
at any rate never suffer them to be ill treated or 
terrified, there is no occasion for it, and 


“ T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though grac’d with polish’d manners and fine 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


people are sufficiently 


sense, 


back to rest against your legs, with the view to 
examine his underparts ; the four legs, should 
now incline outwards, the chest feel flat, broad 


— _ —_ —— pe 
As I intend to give you, in the form of a 
monthly journal, the mode of managing our 
farm, there then, of course, will be a number of 
other particulars mentioned, respecting sheep. 
ALBION. 


——— 
Middle Town, Kentucky, May 1st, 1822. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 
Dear Sir,—Ata called meeting of the agri- 
cultural society of Louisville, I delivered the 
seeds forwarded by you for them, to my care.— 
When distributing these seeds, much anxiety 
was displayed by the members to get them. 
And I am directed by the society to return you 
their thanks for your friendly attention ia col- 
lecting and forwarding the donation. 
I wish their attention to the culture of the 
plants may be equal to the anxiety displayed to 
get the seeds. 

In your communication of the fourth of April 
last, you express a wish for further information 
relative to the Farina fecundans of vegetables, 
when seen through high magnifying glasses as 
animalcule. 

I met with the discoveries of Mr. John Bywa- 
ter of Liverpool, on that subject ; at page 341, of 
“The travels in the interior of America in the 
year 1809, 10, and 11.—By John Bradbury, F. L. 
S. &c.” This work was published at Liverpool, 
in 1817. If you should not meet with it, and I 
expect it is not very common in America, I will 
transcribe some of Mr. Bywater’s communica- 
tions on that subject, and forward them to you 
by some of my mercantile acquaintances*, 
I am Sir, 
With much respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
WM. CHAMBERS, 


Corresfionding Secretary to the Louisvil/e 
Agricultural Society. 
P. S. This communication, when written, 
was mislaid, and having laid my hand on it a few 
days ago, I now forward it as an acknowledge- 
ment of past favors, 
Your’s respectfully, 
WC, 

January 2d, 1823. 





* We have received this extract, and will 
publish it in our next.—L£dit. dm. Farmer. 
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Middle Town, Kentucky, Dec. 31st, 1822, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS In tue 
WEST—LAUDABLE DISPOSITIONS TO MAKE AND 
REPORT THEM. 

John S. Skinner, Esq. 

Dear Sir—By my friend Mr. L——, the bearer 
of this, you will receive a paper on the near, if 
not inseparable connexion between animal and 
vegetable productions as promised you in a form- 
er communication. 

If not by this opportunity, it is probable that I 
shall soon afterwards be able to forward you 
some pacoons in time to put into the ground this 
spring. 

The excessive heavy rains, and long continua- 


tion of them, during the last spring and fall near- 


ly defeated all of our agricultural experiments i 
this section of the country.—The tall meadow oat 
grass recommended by John Taylor, Esq. of Vir- 
ginia, to whom we are indebted for much useful 
information on the subject of agriculture, has been 
cultavated here ona small scale under the deno- 
mination of the Egyptian grass. It succeeds 
wellin our soil and climate, is esteemed a good, 








early and late pasture and may possess other qual- 
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ities to recommend it that I am not apprised of 
not having cultivated it. 

The Woald Luteola for dying yellow grows 
here and is esteemed an acquisition, by our manu- 
facturers, $0 is the Woad.—The Bene, grew to 
a great size, but did not ripen its seed.—It was 
planted too late by 3 or 4 weeks. I am appre- 
hensive our seasons are too short for it. It 
might answer 1n this latitude on a sandy soil.— 
My experiments on the different kinds of Peas 
and Beans have produced great crops of vines, 
with but little seed, and those which I sowed 
broad cast were overrun by the weeds—several 
experiments goto prove that the vetches will not 
answer here. 

Owing to the fine navigable state of the western 
water's, for the last three or four months, so large 
a portion of the productions of our soil, has gone 
on to New Orleans, that the prices must be low 
beyond any former precedent. We are advised 
that fresh flour is selling at from one to two 
dollars per barrel—and no doubt other articles 
will be as much below their former prices. 

Inclosed I send you some of the seed of a sweet 
scented grass. It is but little inferior to the 
Sarilla in point of flavour—accept sir, my best 
wishes for the success of your laudable under- 
takings, and believe, 

Most respectfully your’s, 
WM. CHAMBERS. 


P.S.—You sent to my neighbour Mr. L 
L—— a few of the seed of the mangel wurtzel.— 
They proved to be of marbled kind and 4-5 of the 
length grew out of the ground and produced im- 
mense roots. The bearer, Mr. L——, has in- 
stuctions to get as much of the seed as will plant 
half an acre of ground. Itis important to us that 
it should be of the same kind, if to be as . 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Belmont, (near Annapolis, ) 23d Jan. 1823. 
SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF GRAPES AND FA- 
BRICATION OF GOOD WINE IN GEORGIA. 


Dear Sir—The following is an extract of a 
letter I received a few days ago from a friend in 
Georgia, Mr. Thomas McCall, who is seated 
upon the Oconee river, avout 4 miles below the 
townof Dublin. It is upon the very interesting 
subject of the cultivation of the vine, and making 
wine, which I am very glad to see is beginning 
to be attended to in several parts of our country ; 


when that delicious and useful fruit will be as 
eommon as any other, and a vast deal of money 
be saved to the country, that is now sent abroad 
for the produce of the vine. 

Mr. McCall is a man of science, and informa- 
tion, and accustomed to the best wines ; therefore, 
his judgment as to the quality of the wine that 
he has made may be depended upon. I send it 
tovou for insertionin the “‘ American Farmer,” 
if you think proper, and am, 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
THOMAS CHASE. 


EXTRACT. 


“You, my dear sir, engrafted me with the vine 
which has taken deep root, and if 1 live long ix 
will flourish under my care. I have now ha! 
an acre of fine vines, 3-5ths in bearing last year— 
250 now in nursery to set out. 

_On the 8th August, my grapes were generally 
ripe—i9 bushels were gathered, fro which I 


mere goutte* was 8° of Baume’s syrup hydrome- 
ter, and the expressed juice was 7°. I added good 
dry brown sugarf until 154°. + 

The juice mixed before sugar was added about 
74° saised to 134. 

Specific gravity—1.050 raisedto 1.101}. 

On the 12th August the residue of my grapes 
were gathered, and gave me 32 gallons more 
must. It was7° and added sugar as before. 
October 12th racked off, fumigated with sul- 
phur, on trying the strength with the hydrometer 
it sunk to—1° or 1° less than rain water, so that it 
was 144° lighter, by the change of the saccharum 
into alcahol. I added 3 per cent. of good French 
brandy, and bunged up. ‘The wine was quite 
clear. December 24th I racked off again, and 
had 61 gals. of very nice Madeira Wine. It was 
so good that I bottled off 16 bottles—lightly fumi- 
gated again with sulphur, added 2 per cent. more 
brandy, and bunged it up. I do you assure that 
this wine would be pronounced Madeira of very 
tine quality of thelast year’s vintage. 

It seems to be agreed that the grape in the 
United States is deficient in saccharum for good 
wine. It is necessary to make it about as heavy 
as 14° of Beaume, or the specific gravity of 1,114, 
which is rather greater. I hold it to be indiffer- 
ent whetherthe saccharum is native, or added, 
as the other ingredients are sufficient in the must. 
Chaptal’s opinion appears to be correct—“ add 
that in which nature has been deficient.” An 
acre will produce three pipesof wine. 





*The juice which flows spontaneously from 
grapes without other pressure than their own 
weight is called mere goutte by the French.— 
Edit. Am. Farmer. 

tWethink that the best refined or loaf sugar 
ought, alone to be employed on such occasions, 
as it contains scarcely any ferment or leaven; 
which always and most injuriously abounds in 
unrefined or brown sugar, and is generally accom- 
— with some unacceptable flavoring princi- 
ple. 

Our must might, we conceive, be of an approv- 
ed specific gravity and yet contain too little 
saccharum to exhaust the active powers of the 
fermenting principleit is therefore expedient 
when we add sugar, to see that it contains no 
leaven. We repeatthat this pr nciple should be 
rendered effete before we permit the saccharum 
to be quite consumed by it or converted into 
alcohol, for upon this point depends the durability 
or soundness of all wines. Hence it may be 
readily perceived how desirable it is to employ 
sugar that has been deprived of leaven by the 
refiner: more especially when we recollect that 
an addition of saccharum is most commonly re- 
quired in consequence of a superabundance of 
leaven in the juice of our fruit. 
¢We wish that the weight of sugar employed 
to give one gallon of the must, these 64 degrees of 
Beaume’s hydrometer of additional specific gravi- 
ty had been noted and reported ; the cost of this 
ingredient required per acre could then have been 
arithmetically found by every reader. Yet this 
may nevertheless be ascertained experimentally, 
as the specific gravity has been given: the 
native must weigh 1,050 and it was artificially 
raised to 1.1014--an equal bulk of pure water 
weighing only 1.000. ‘The quantity of any parcel 
or kind of sugir required to give the additional 
514 degrees of sfecific gravity may therefore be 
ascertained at pleasure by any person. 

kdit. Am. Farmer. 
——D EP 
TO MAKE SIZE FROM POTATOES. 
One ofthe beneficial uses of potatoes, not per 
naps generally Known, is, that the starch of the: 





pressed on the same day 45 gallons musi—the 


quite fresn, and washed only once, may be em 


ployed to make size, which, mixed with chalk, 
and diluted in a little water, forms a very beauti- 
ful and good white for ceilings. This size has 
no smell, while animal size, which putrifies so 
readily, always exhales a very disagreeable 
odour. That of potatoes, as it is very little sub- 
ject to putrefaction, appears, from experience, 
to »e more durable in tenacity and whiteness ; and, 
for white-washing, should be preferred to animal 
size, the decomposition of which is always accom- 
panied with unhealthy exhalations. 


——<— 0 ———— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ANSWER TO A “ NORTILT CAROLINA 
FARMER.” 

The best preventives against fleas in hogs, lice 
in cattle, andticks in sheep, are corn meal, and 
care. The best remedy for the evils they create, 
isa strong decoction of tobacco, obtained by 
boiling. Hickory ashes, thrown upon swine, not 
only assists in destroying fleas, but in removing 
cutaneous diseases, by causing the animals to rub 
themselves frequently. 

CURWEN. 


Philadelphia County, March 5th, 1823. 
oS Ln 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





New Kent, Virginia, Feb. 15th, 1823. 
QUERIES RESPECTING BEANS AND CLEANING 
WOOD MARSH LAND. 

1 have observed in the statement of prices 
contained inthe Farmer, that northern beans are 
quoted at amuch higher price than wheat, corn, 
orpeas. I wish to be informed, the appropriate 
name of these beans, whether they succeed best 
ina northern climate, and if a light or stiff soil 
is preferred ? (We have with us a variety of 
beans which bear well ; but the small white bean 
called the Bonny Bess, is the kind preferred here 
for a large, or field crop), also the probable pro- 
duct to the acre and the time and manner of 
planting ; if in these respects they are peculiar. 
In a former communication I asked for informa- 
tion if conveniently to be obtained, relative to the 
reclamation of marsh land, whichis covered with 
a heavy growth of trees, ash, maple and gum.—I 
have attended to the various communications on 
the subject of reclaiming marsh lands, which have 
appearedinthe Farmer and elsewhere, ut do not 
recollect any in which this kind of marsh is 
spoken of. An impression exists in this neigh- 
borhood, when large bodies of that land are to be 
met with, that wood land marsh when reclaimed 
will sink more than that which is free from wood, 
If any conclusive experiment has been made on 
this kind of marsh, I should be pleased to know 
the result, when convenient; if you will make the 
necessary enquiries to obtain information on the 
subject I shall be obliged. 





The Editor unites in the request for informa- 
tion on the above, not having it in his power to 
add any thing at present to the publications 
which have already appeared in the Farmer. 
aD ik 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Barnwell District, January 27th, 1823. 
QUERIES FROM A CORRESPONDENT, AS TO CER- 

TAIN LOOMS AND WOOL SPINNERS. 

In looking over the third volume of the 
American Farmer, page 240, I notice the men- 
tion of a new and improved loom, by Mr. B. 
Wells of Pittsburg, of Warner’s improved pa- 
teni loom, it states it may be made fer ten dol- 
lars, and a hand accustomedto the use of one of 





them, can weave sixty yards per day. I also no 
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tice in the same volume, pege 99, a wool spin- 
ner worked by hand, drawing six threads, 1n-| 
vented by a Mr. Brown of Rhode Island; as | 
am a novice inthe art of both spinning and weav-| 
ing, will you be good enough through the medi-| 
um of your paper, to endeavour to procure the} 
following information—will this wool spinner, 
spin cotton ? and what will be the cost of one of} 
those looms, and one of those spinners, to be de-| 
livered in Charleston, free of all expense, save} 
the freight ? 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Large hogs of New Jersey—their breed—credit 
given to Pennsylvania for breeding fine Heif- 
er—due to New Jersey—supierior fiotato culti- 
vated in that state—Hogs and Potatoes intro- 
duced by Mr. Jo unsron. 

7 In No. 47 of this volume, we published a 
challenge from New Jersey to the famous rival 
states of Virginia and New York—that New Jer- 
sey would produce by the 12th of March, a 
heavier hog, than could be found in either of 
these great states, regard being had to age.— 
The challenge was not accepted, and as the hog 
has now been killed, we can give his weight, 
with some interesting particulars, which trans- 
pired, in the course of private correspondence, 
respecting the breed, &c. The extraordinary 
weight of the animal will show that the challenge 
was not offered in a spirit of vain boasting, and 
also that the party from whom it came, was wil- 
ling to risk asum, which would have compensa- 
ted any successful competitor for the trouble of 
the contest ; but we dare say, that those who 
might have felt inclined to take up the wager 
will now be well content, that they did not ven- 
ture on the hazard. 

It is obvious that Mr. Johnston’s hogs possess 
uncommonly valuable properties, and must be a 
great acquisition to the country. Importations 
made like these, with discernment, and calcula- 
ted to promote in a matter of substantia’ impor- 
tance, the best interests of Farmers, ought to be 
rewarded and signalized by permanent compli- 
mentar y and commemorative premiums. 

Edit. Am. Farmer. 








Bridgeton, West New Jersey, 2 
Feb. 12th, 1823. 5 


Drar Sir, 

I received your favor last evening, informing 
me that] had omitted the sum, I was willing to 
be! onthe weight of the Bridgeton hog. Howl 
came to omit that most important part of the 
challenge, lam at aloss to account. One hun- 
dred dollars was intended ; but if any one should 
object on account of the sum being too small, he 
can be accommodated with still more, you may 
say $500—a correct statement of the age howev- 
er, will be demanded, as we do not expect our 
pis to outweigh a hog of 2, 3 or 4 years, of age. 

ou may extend the time limited for accepting 
he wager to the Ist of March. 

In answer toyour queries, respecting the breed 
TI can only say, that he is not, I believe of the 
grass breed ; he isdescended from a stock, im 
ported from England some years since, but I 
have not yet beenable to trace his genealogy 
back far enough to say from what part of Eng- 
land, or what he is called there—this much I 
know that they all grow very heavy at from 1 to 
2 yearsof age ; I shall be able to send you pigs, 
from a sow got by the hog, and with pig bya 
doar owned by Mr. Johnston of this place, im- 
ported from Liverpool. Mr. Johnston’s boar is a 
very fine one, and has done great service in the 


;on fat well at any age. 


Mr. Johnston killed 2 weeks since, 4 pigs got by 
this boar, whose average age was not quite 20 
months ; the oldest about 2 months over, and 
the youngest 2 months younger, that weighed 
together 2086 lbs. after they were dressed.— 
This breed of hogs have short limbs, are re- 
markably square built, and will fatten well, at 
at any age ; they are more in demand with us, 
than the other breed, on account of the small- 
ness of their bone, square form, and delicacy of 
their meat, joined with the importance of taking 
The weight of Mr. John- 
ston’s hogs, however will not pass for a standard 
to judge of our Bridgeton pig by. Let me know 
which tosend you, or whether you would prefer 
1e mixed. 

With respect to the Foxite potato, I can truly 
say, that they deserve all the commendatixns 
you-have heard of them—they are certainly the 
huest potato cultivated in this country, remarka- 
bly white and mealy, and to use the expression 
of a gentleman, with whom I was conversing on 
the subject, and who hasraised them for some 
years, ** they are as much superior to all other 
potatoes, as the best superfine wheat flour is to 
common rye flour ;” the only objection to them is 
that they are poor bearers, and yield so badly as 
to discourage their cultivation. We grow anoth- 
er potato, introduced here by Mr. Johnston, cal- 
ledthe Mercer potato, which is next in repute 
for the table, and yields bountifully. But as 
much depends upon the manner of cooking them, 
many potatoes are spoiled in the cooking. They 


Girth round the body close behind the fore legs 
7 feet 3 inches. 

Girth round the body in the thickest part 7 
feet 8 inches. 

Height, 3 feet 2 inches. 

Breadth across the shoulders 2 feet 5 inches. 

Age lyear 8 months and 22 days. 

In No. 41, Vol. 2, of the Farmer, I find an ac- 
count of the weight of a Hog raised by Mr 
Wheaton, in this county, extracted from the Ar- 
chieves of useful knowledge, in which there has 
evidently beena mistake either in the original 
work, or in the extract ; in thenext page I find 
another account, which would be the true one, 
only that the two first figures are transposed, 
and the 8 is where the 3 should be, his true 
weight was 834l1bs. in which is included the 
1 af fat. 

Your’s Respectfully, 
EPHRAIM BUCK. 


THD FARMER 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1823. 


WAR IN EUROPE. 

A late arrival at New York, brings news oj 
War between France and Spain. The tone and 
attitude assumed by Spain, towards France and 
her un-holy allies, induces us to belive that Spain 
must have strong assurances of support from 
England, and of the co-operation of Portugal.— 























should be cooked by steam, and as soon as done, ; 
removed from the fire, for if suffered to remain | 


Your’s respectfully, 
EPHRAIM BUCK. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Eso. 
N. B. Asa satisfaction to yourself, and not for 
the public eye, we have nodoubt but the pig will 
weigh when killed and dressed, trom 8 to 9 hun- 
dred—say 850 lbs.* 


* A good guess this, as he turned out to weigh 
866 lbs.— Adit. Am. Farmer. 
— Va 
Bridgeton, West Aew ea 
March 5th, 1823. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

In No. 48 of the Farmer I observe that a very 
important error, has been made _ in noticing the 
fine Heifer, slaughtered by Mr. Lewis Davis of 
this county ; she is there said to have been rais- 
ed and fattened in Pennsilvania—we are willing 
to give the “devil his due,” but are by no means 
willing that Pennsylvania should have the credit 
of adi our extraordinary productions, which it is 
very certain she has been accustomed to re- 
ceive. I feel assured you will correct the state- 
ment, and place the honor where it belongs. So 
much for the Heifer, and now for the Pic. 

The Bridgeton Pig, owned by Mr. Noxton 
Harris, was slaughtered yesterday, and weigh- 
ed and measured as follows : 

Weight alive, 975 lbs. 

Weight when dressed, having all the offal, to- 
gether with the gut fat, neatly taken out, and af- 
ter having hung up, exposed to the sun and a 
drying wind, from 7 o’clock, A. M. until 2 o’clock 
P. M. 866 lbs. gut fat 26lbs. making together 
892 lbs. 

He measured from the end of his nose, to the 
root of his tail, 7 feet. 


inches. d 
Girth round the neck, close behind the ears, 5 
feet. 





neighbourhood, by improving the breed of hogs. 


6 fect. 


From the end of his nose to his ears, only 9 


Girth round the neek, close before the fore legs 


In that case, the war will be protracted, and the 
final issue of it very doubtful—We shall soon see 


the shortest period afterwards, they are injured, the effect, which this new state of things abroad, 
will have on the price of American produce.— 


That effect will be greater, and more propitious 
for us, should England embark in the contest. 
|What a satire on the boasted philanthropy of 
}human nature, that we should derive gratification 
\from the news of warand bloodshed!!! Yet who 
can deny the fact? Our readers will be kep‘ 
precisely apprized of any changes which may 
occur, in the prices of the commodities usually 
jreported in the American Farmer. 
— OO ——————— 
SEED—ROSE CUTTINGS &c. received late- 
ly for distribution—from Europe, and from five 
different states. 

Spanish Tobacco seed, varnish leaf, and mullen 
leaf, from Mr, Barkley, of Charles county, Md. 

Kite foot tobacco seed, from Dr. Kent, Prince 
Georges county, Md. 

*Persian melon seed, from Mr. Jay, of N. Yori. 

*Guinea Grass seed, from W. R. Bull, Esq. of 
Barnwell District, S. C. 

*Several varieties of Grape seed, and other 
seed from France, from Peter Minor, Esq. of 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Corn, which produced 136 bushels per acre, 
and a beautiful sample of Maple Sugar, from R. 
H. Rose, Esq. Silver Lake, Susquehanna Co. Pa. 

Bread and dominy Corn, from Peter K. Davis, 
Esq. Warrenton, N.C. 

Cherokee rose cuttings and seed, and Magnolia 
seed, from Charles E. Rowan, Esq. of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Those marked thus * have all been distributed 


—<—<—< 2) —__—_ 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRECTED WEEKLY. 

Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $6 6245—Wharf, do. 6 124—Wheat, 
white, $1 35 to 1 40—Red do., $1 32to1 35— 
Rye, 71 to 75 cents—Corn, 60 to 62 cts.— 
country Oats, 43 cents— Beef, live cattle, $5 
to $5 50 per cwt.—Beef, 8 cents per Ib. 
-Bacon, round, 10 to 11 cts. Other articles 
same as last week. 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER. This is the way the Hyacinth is multiplied. It 369. -«MIGNONETTE.W—-An annual that 








CHAPTER VI. 
FLOWERS. 

Of Flowers, and of Ornamental Gardening in 
General. 

CONCLUDED. ]} 


is a fine and fragrant flower ; it blowsearly, and 
will blow well even in glasses in a room ; but 
better inearth. A fine flower for a green- house, 
where it would be out in full bloom while the 
snow was on the ground. 

358. JASMIN.—Hasthe merit of avery de- 
lightful smell, and that only. Its leaf and flow- 





$50. GUELDER-ROSE.—-This is called 


er are magnificent. It climbs, however, and is 


here the Snow Ball tree. It is raised either from | yood to cover bowers. It is easily raised trom 


lavers or suckers. Its bloom is of short dura-! 


tion ; but for the time, makes a grand show in a] 


shrubbery. ‘The suckers of it ought to be dug 
clean away every year. 

351. HAWTHORN.—This tree has been 
amply described in Chapter I. under the bead of 
Fencing. Sometimes it is called Hawthorn, and 
sometimes White-thorn. 

352. HEART’S-EASE, or Pansey.—A beau- 

tiful little anmuwa/, which has great varieties, and 
allof them pretty. It blows all the summer.— 
It may be sown in the fall, without any care about 
covering the ground ;- but, it must not come uf, 
in this country, till spring. 
HEATH.—The common English heath 
is hardy, but ugly. ‘The Heaths from Africa are 
of infinite variety. Insignificant in flower, how- 
ever, and must be housedin Winter. They are 
propagated from seed, or from slips, and will 
last a long while. A few in a green-house are 
pretty ; and they look gay in winter. 

354. HOLLYHOCk.—This 1s a fine showy 
plant fora shrubbery. There are double andj 
single, and none but the double should be culti-| 
vated. It may be raised from seed, or from off. | 
sets. If the tormer it does not blow till the se-| 
cond year, It will remain in the ground many} 
years, and is perfectly hardy. 

355. 
more tender and far more beautiful kind than the 
common. It is raised from seed only; blows the, 
second year, and on/u that year. It is, there-| 
fore, a biennial. 

356. HONEYSUCKLE.—This, amongst all | 


+9 
OI 





cuttings. See Paragraph 275. 

$59. JONQUIL.—An elegantand sweet smel- 
ling bulbous rooted plant. Propagated, and cul- 
tivated in all respects, like the Hyacinth, which 
see. 

360. KALMIA.—An evergreen shrub of great 
beauty, and of several varieties, great quantities 
of which are seen in most of the rocky woodlands 
of this country. 

361. KILL-CALF.—Mentioned in Paragraph 
328, which see. Itis a dwarf shrub, and may 
be raised from seed, or from suckers. It 1s very 
pretty. When in bloom it resembles a large 
clump of Sweet Williams. It is so pretty that 
it is worth having in the green-house, where 
it would blow, probably in April, in Long 
Island. 

362. LABURNHAM.—This is a tall and 
beautiful shrub, loaded, when in bloom, with 
yellow blossoms, in chains ; whence it is some- 
times called the Golden Chain. 1 sent one out! 
to Pennsylvania in 1800 ; but, though a/ive now, 
it has never got to any height, and has never 
borne blossoms, being continually nipped by the 
winter. That it will grow and thrive in this 
country is, however, certain ; for I saw two very 
fine trees in grand bloom in the garden, between 


hisniat abundance of seed. ‘The plant and the 
flower donot surpass those of the most contemp- 
tible weed; but the flower has a very sweet 
smell. Jt may, it you have a green house, be 
had at any time of the year ‘he plants may 
stand at four or five inches asunder; but, if they 
stand thicker, the bloom is inferior, and does 
not last so long. 

370. MORNING STAR.--This fine shrub 
has been sufficiently described in Paragraph 329. 
It can be raised from seed, or from layers. 

571. MYRTI.E.—The Myrtle is a native of 
climates where itis zever cold. It will not en- 
dure even November adi out, in Long Island.— 
To have it, therefore, it must be housed in win- 
ter. It may be raised from seed, cuttings, slips, 
or layers. The leaf of the Myrtie has a fine 
smell; and, when the tree is in bleom it is pret- 
ty. But, it is a gloomy looking shrub, One 
Geranium is worth a thousand Myrtles. The 
broad-leaved Myrtle is the best in every respect 
and especially because it is easily brought to 
blow. 

372. NARCISSUS.—A bulbous-rooted plant, 
managed precisely like the Myacinth, which 
see. It blows early, is very beautiful, and has a 
delightful smell. Nothing is easier than the 
propagation and management of flowers of this 
tribe, and few are more pleasing. ‘The Narcis- 
sus is a very nice thing fora parlour, ora green- 
house. 

373. PASSION-FLOWER.—So called be- 
cause the flower has a Cross in the middle, and 
rays, resembling a glory, round the edges of it. 
't isa singularly beautiful ower. The plant is 
also beautiful. It isaclimder, like the Honey- 





Brooklyn and the Turnpike gate, last spring.— 


Corn is. 

363. LARKSPUR.—An annual of no smell, 
but of great variety as to colours, and, when in 
a clump, or bed, presenting a great mass of 
bloom. There is adwarf and atald sort. The; 


suckle ; and, like that, has a succession of blos- 


HOLLYHOCK. (Chinese).—This is a'It is raised from the seed as easily as Indian|soms that keep it in bloom a long while. It is 


raised from cuttings, which, treated as other 
cuttings are, easily take root. 

374, PQONY.—A perennial that mav be 
raised from seed or offsets. A grand flower for 
shrubberies. Each flower is usually as big asa 


English shrubs, isthe only rival of the Rose;\dwarf is the best. Vhereis a dranching kind,|tea-cup, and one plant will sometimes produce 


and, if put tothe vote, perhaps as many persons 
would decide for one as for the other. Its name 


which is good for nothing. 
364. LILAC.—Desirable for its great masses} 


twenty or thirty. 
375. PLEA (Sweet.)—There area great varie- 


indicates its sweetness of taste, andthe smell is'of tine large bunches of bloom. There is the ty in the annual sorts as to colours of blossom, 


delightful almost beyondcomparison. The plant’ White, the Blue, and the Reddish. It is propa-|and, 


is also beautiful : it climbs up houses and over 
hedges; it forms arbors and bowers: and has a: 
Jong-continued succession of blossoms. It grows 
wild in all parts of England, in many parts cov- 
ering the hedges and climbing up the trees.— 
There is little variety as to sorts. ‘That which 
is cultivated has a larger and deeper-coloured | 
bloom, but the wild has the sweetest smell.—lIt | 
may be propagated from seed; but always is; 
from cuttings ; putinto the ground in the spring, | 
and treated like other wood-cuttings. See Para- | 
graph 275. 

357. HYACINTH.—This is a dudbous root-| 
ed plant, and, like all the plants of that class, is| 
nerennial. It may be raised from seed: but, as} 
in the case of the Auricula and many other’ 
plants, it ismany chancesto one, that, out of a 
whole bed, you do not get a good flower; and, 
perhaps, it is a hundred to one that you do not 
get a flower to resemble the mother plant.— 
Therefore, none but curious florists attempt to 
raise frem seed. ‘The roots are propagated from 
off-sets ; that is to say, the mother root, while it is 
blowing, sends out, on its sides, several young 
ones. The old root, young ones and all, are put 


till spring. Then, when you plant the old one 
out to blow again, you take off the young ones 
and plant thety also. They do not biow the first 
year, and, if weak, not the second. But, in 
ume, they do; and then they produce offsets.— 





‘bloom. 


gated from suckers, of which it sends out too 
many, and from which it should be kept as clear! 
as possible. It is an ugly shrub when out of, 
The leaves soon become brown. There- 
fore, there should be but few Lilacs in a shrub- 
bery. 
365. 
the only Lily 
a 


that I should like to have. 


of exquisite sweetness. 

propagated from offsets. 
366. 

ently noticed in Paragraph 329. It may be rais- 

ed from suckers ; but best from seed, which al- 

ways makes the straightest trunk. 


It isa bulbous root 
> 


367. LUPIN.—A species of fea or tare, and} 


frequently cultivated in the fields, and eaten in, 
soup and otherwise, by the Italians, and in the 
South of France. It grows, however, upon a 
siff stem, stands upright, and branches out, like 
atreein miniature. There is a great variety of 
sorts, asto culour of flower as well as to size of} 
plant. The Yellow dwarf isthe best, and it 
smells very sweet. This plant, is, of course, an 
annual, 

368. MAGNOLIA.—One of the finest of the 
laureltribe. It can be raised from seed, or from 
layers. A very fine shrub indeed. There are 
several varieti¢s of it. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY.-—This| 
It is! 
pretty little dwarf plant, that thrives best in| 
the shade, where it produces beautiful blossoms| 
and | 


LOCUST.—Well known, and suffici-: 





there isa ferennial sort, called everlasting 

This stands, of course, year after year,— 
The others are sown and cultivated like the com- 
men garden pea. They should have some sticks 
tokeepthemup. This isavery showy flower, 
and remains in bloom a long while. 

376. PINK.—This flower is teo well known 
to need describing here. ‘There urea great va- 
riety of sorts, as to the flower ; butall are culti- 
vated in the same way ; exactly as directed for 
the Clove, which see. ‘The Pink root will last a 
great many years; but, the flower is seldom su 
fine as the first year of the plant’s blowing. 

377, POLYANTHUS.—Every thing that has 
been said of the 4uricula (which see) may be 
said of the Polyanthus. Itisa very pretty flow- 
er, and universally esteemed. It blows finest out 
of the Aot sun. Polyanthuses are best in beds; 
for a great part of their merit consists of the 
endless variety which they present to the eye.— 
The Polyanthus has a delicately sweet smell like 
that of the Cowslip. 

378. POPPY.—A very bad smell, but still is 
to be sought for on account of its very great va- 
riety in size, height and in flower; and on ac- 
count of the gayness of that flower. The sced 
pods of some are of the bulk of a three pounds 
weight, while those of others are not so big as 
evena small pea. The smallest, however, con- 
tains a thousand seeds, and these come up, and 
the plants flourish, with very little care. A pret- 
ty large bed, with twoor three hundred sorts in 


jiea . 
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it, is a spectacle hardly surpassed in beauty by 
any thing in the vegetable creation. It isan an- 
nuai, of course. It is well known as a medicinal 
ylant; but, it is not so well known asa plant 
from the seed of which sad/ad-oil is sometimes 
made! The Germans, on the Rhine, cultivate 
whole fields of it for this purpose. It may be as 
well, therefore, for us to take care net to use 
German Sallad-Oil, which, however, can with 
great difficulty be distinguished from oil of olives. 
879. PRIMROSE.—A beautiful little flower 
of a pale yellow and delicate smell. It comes 
very early inthe spring ; and continues a good 
while in bloom. Of the fibrous rooted flowers it 
is the next to the Daisy in point of earliness — 
Itis an universal favourite; and, in England, it 
comes abundantly in woods, pastures and banks. 
It is ferenniallike the Cowslif, and is propaga- 
ted inthe same manner. How beautiful a Long- 
Island wood would look in /4pfri/, the ground be- 
neath the trees being decked with Primroses ! 
$80. RANUNCULUS.—Is a flower of the 
nature of the Anemone, which see. It is propa- 





——————_ _—_________- ____ 


mean ones. They should, therefore, be cut to 
within a foot, or less, of the ground; and all 
dead or weak wood should be pruned out close 
without leaving any ugly stubs. 

383. SIBERIAN CRAB.—This Shrub is, by 
some, esteemed for its fruit, of which they make 
a conserve, more, I imagine, to gratify the sight 
than to gratify the palate. But, asa ¢al/ shrub, 
it yields, for the time, to very few. There is 
the red-blossomed and the white-blossomed.— 
The branches of both, when in bloom, present 
ropes of flowers, while the trunk, the limbs, the 
branches and the leaves are all delicate in form 
and in hue. 


384. SNOW DROP.—Is the earliest of all 
flowers. In England it blows in January. Once 


in the ground it is not very easy to get it out 
again. Nothing but carrying it away, or actu- 
ally consuming it with fire will rid you of it.— 
No sun, not even an American sun, will kill a 
Snow-Drop bulb, if it touch the ground. 

385. STOCK.—There are annuals and bien- 
nials of this name; and, if I were to choose 
amongst all the annuals and biennials, I should 





gated andcultivated inthe same manner. These 
two flowers are usually planted out in beds, 
where they make a very fine show. 

381. . . . 
curred, perhaps, to any American to give this 
fine name to the laurel with a long narrow leaf 
and great bunches of blue, pink, or white flow- 
ers, the balls, or pods, containing which appear 
the year before the flower. It is, however, a 
beautiful shrub, and not less beautiful on account 
of its frequently covering scores of acres of 
rocky sides of hills, or on account of English 
Gardeners believing that it requires dog-earth 
(though fetched from many miles cétance, at 
vast expense) to make it grow and blow ! 

382. ROSES.—A volume larger than this 
would not describe the differences in allthe sorts of 
this, which has for ages, been considered as the 
Queen of Flowers, the excellences of which to 
attempt to describe would be to insult the taste 
of every reader. I shall, therefore, merely 
speak of the propagation and the management ot 
the plant. All roses may be propagated from 
seed ; but, as the seed seldom comes up till 
the second year, and as the plants come to per- 
fection slowly, the usual mode of propagation of 
all sorts, except the China Rose, is by suckers. 
These come out near old stems, during the sum- 
mer ; they are dug up in the fall and planted 
out. Inthe spring they are cut down near to the 
ground, and, the next year, they blow.—jlhe 
China Rose is so easily raised from cuttings,| and 
little bits, put in the ground in spring, wil} be 
trees, and have a profusion of bloom before’ the 
fall. This Rose is in bloom in England, from 
May sill January, if the soil and situation both 
be good.—It is very strange that Mr MarsHau 
should set this down amongst “tender shryds,” 
and say, that “it will not do adroad, exeeyjt in 
“ summer months.” It stands the winter as well 
as the oak, and, I have, for years, had it, against 
the front of my house, dlowing finely at Curist- 
mas, without any attempt at covering. In 
America, in the open air, it might not be in 
é/oom at Christmas ; but it stands the winter as 
well as any tree that can benamed. It is beau 
tiful for the Green house ; for there it, mixed 
with Geraniums, blow beautifully all the winter 
long. As to the management of roses; the 
ground should be good, anddug every autumn as 
directed for fruit trees, and should be ma 
nured frequently. They should (except when 





trained against walls or over bowers) be kept cut 
down dow ; for, whenthey get long stems and 
limbs, they, like peach trees, not only look ug 
ty, but bear but few flowers, and those very 


RHODODENDRON.—It never oc-| 


certainly choose the Stock. Elegant leaf, ele- 
gant plant, beautiful, showy, and most fragrant 
flower ; and, with suitable attention, bloom, 
even inthe natural ground, from May to Novem- 
ber here. The annuals are called tenx-week 
Stocks. And of these there are, with a pea- 
green leaf, the Red, White, Purfile, and Scar- 
fet ; and, then, there are all the same colours 
with a Wall-flower or Sea-Green deaf. So that 
there are eight sorts of the annual Stock.—Of the 





there are the Scarlet, andthe White ; the Dutch, 
which is Red ; the Queen’s, of which there are 
ithe Red and the White ; and the Twickenham, 
| which is Purfile—As to propagation, it is, of 
‘course, by seed only. If there be nothing but 
_the natural ground to rely on, the sowing must 
|be early ; the earth very fine and very rich.— 
| he seed is small and thin, and does not easily 
come up incoarse earth. If the plants come up 
thick, thin them, when very young. And do 
not leave them nearer together than six inches. 
, They, however, transplant very well ; and those 
that have not place to blow in may be removed, 
and a succession of bloom is thus secured. If 
,you havea green-house, glass frame, or hand- 
iglass, you get flowers six weeks earlier —The 
biennials are sown at the same time, and treated 
in the same way. They blow the second year ; 
but, if there be great difficulty in preserving 
them, inthe natural ground, through the winter 
in England, what must it be Aere! Indeed, it 
cannot be done; and yet, theyeare so fine ; so 
lofty ; such masses of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers; and they continue so long in bloom, that 
they are worth any care andanytrouble. There 
is but one way ; the plants, when they get ten 
ora dozen leaves, must be put into flower-pots. 
These may be sunk in the earth, in the open 
ground, till November (Long Island,) and when 
the sharp frosts come, the pots must be ta- 
ken up, and placed out of the reach of hard 
rost, and where thereis, however, sun and air. 
Vhen the spring comes, the pots may be put 
out into the natural ground again; er, which is 
better, the balls of earth may be put into a hole 
made for the purpose ; and thus the plants will be 
in the natural ground to blow. In this country 
they should be placed in the shade when put out 
again ; for a very hot sun is apt to tarnish the 
bloom. 

386. SYRINGA, or Mock-orange—A very 
stout shrub, with blossoms much like that of the 
orange, and with a powerful smell. It is propa- 

ated from suckers, ef which it sends out a great 
many. 








biennials, there are the Brompton, of which|p 
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387. SWEET WILLIAM.—A very pretty 
flower. Makes afine show. Comes Double by 
chance ; and is very handsome whether double 
or single. It is propagated from seed, the plants 
coming from which do not blow till the second 
year. The Sweet William root does not last 
many years. It may be propagated by parting 
the roots ; and this must be done to have the 
same flower again to a certainty, because the 
seed do not, except by chance, produce flowers 
like those of the mother plant. 
388. TTUBEROSE.—This is a bulbous-root- 
ed plant that sends up a beautiful and most fra- 
grant flower. But, even in England, it cannot 
be brought to perfection without artificial heat in 
the spring. If got forward in a green-house, or 
hot-bed, and put out about the middle of June, it 
would blow beautifully in America. It isa na- 
tive of Italy, and the roots are brought to Eng- 
land and sold therein the shops. It is propaga- 
ted and managed precisely like the Hyacinth, 
which see. 

389. TULIP.—Beds of Tulips vie with those 

of Carnations and Auriculas. They are made 
shows of in England, and a single roots is some- 
times sold for twoor three hundred guineas.— 
And, why not; as well as make shows of fic 
tures, and sell them for large sums? There is 
an endless variety in the colours of the tulip.— 
The bulbs, to have the flowers fine, must be 
treated like those of the Hyacinth. The tulip 
may be raised from seed ; but it is, as in the case 
of the Hyacinth, a thousand to one against get- 
ting from seed a flower like that of the mother 
lant. 
390. VIOLET.—This is one of the four fa- 
vourites of the Spring in England. It is a little 
creeping plant, that comes on banks under the 
shelter of warm hedges. The flower is so well 
known to excell in sweetness, that, “* as sweet as 
a violet,” is a phrase as common as any in the 
English language. There is a furfile and a 
white. Abundance of seed is borne annually by 
both; and the plantis perennial. If you propa- 
gate from seed, the flower does not come tillthe 
second year ; but, one plant, taken from an old 
root, will fill a rod of ground in a few years.— 
There is a little plant in these woods in Long 
Island, witha flower precisely like that of the 
purple violet ; but, the leaf is a narrow oblong, 
instead of being as the English is, in the shape 
of a heart; the plant does not creep; and the 
flower has no sme. 

391. WALL-FLOWER.—It is socalled, be- 
cause ‘t will grow, sow itself, and furnish bloom 
inthis way, by a succession of plants, for ever 
upon old walls, where it makes a beautiful show. 
it bears abundance of seed, plants from which 
produce flowers the second year. Some come 
double, sometimes. If you wish tobe sure of 
double flowers, you must propagate by slips of 
double-flowering plants. There are the yellow 
and the. mixed, partly yellow and partly red.— 
All have a delightful smell, blow early, and are 
generally great favourites I am afraid this 
plant, even with covering, will not stand the 
winter out of doors in America, unless in the 
south front of a building, and covered too in se- 
vere weather; for, even in England, itis some- 
times killed by the frosts. 























“BRIGHTON AGAINST THE WORLD.” 

Henry Merwin, of Brighton, on a wager of 
$10, went into the woods on Saturday last, and 
cut and carded one cord of four foot wood in fifty 
five minutes! ! Mr. M. selected two beach 
trees, about half a cord each, which he fell, cut, 
split, and corded, in 55 minutes. This is an in- 
stance of despatch altogether unprecedented inthe 





annals of chopping. 
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NATURE OF ANIMALCULES AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 
Middletown, Kentucky, Jan. 22d, 1825. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esa. 

Dear Sir—In your last communication to me 
you state, that you have not met with the late 
discoveries and observations of Mr. John Bywater, 
of Liverpool, on animalcule infusoriz, and on the 
physiology of plants. Herewith I transmit you 
acopy of one of his papers, as published in the 
travels of the much famed English botanist John 
Bradbury, F. L. S., corresponding member of 
the Liverpool ph‘losophical society, and honor- 
ary member of the literary and philosophical 
society of New York, United States. This gen- 
tleman performed his travels in America in 
1809, 10 and 11—and published them at Liver- 
pool in 1817. In this work you will find the new 
and curious theory, treated on in the following 
communication, more fully explained. 

Mr. Bradbury when on his tour through the 
United States, became so much attached to our 


republican institutions, that he remeved his 
family to this country, and is residing in this 
village. 


lam, sir, with much gratitude for the zeal 
and perseverance with which you pursue a 
subject that I think any country is to be benefited 


by, your friend, &c. 
WM. CHAMBERS. 





Observations on the nature of Animalcules, and 
principles of vegetable Physiology. 

In my communication to you on the principles 
of vegetable physiology, containing some new 
opinions, chiefly resting on the evidence of what I 
considered strong analogies; but since that time, 
several new results have been obtained, which 
place these opinions on a more solid foundation. 
Having seen it obseryed by ditferent writers, that 
the small capsules of the farina fecundans burst 
when they come in contact with water, and throw 
out a quantity of variously described matter, 1 
was induced to make some microscopical ex- 
perio ents, under an impression that they contain- 
ed animalcules, or would exhibit strong marks of 
vitality, as they seem to be the consummation of 
the vegetable process. In these experiments my 
expectations were not disappointed, as the farina 
of most flowers gives out an abundance ot animal- 
cules, somewhat similar to the very small on 
we obtained in such vast numbers by the process 
of intusion. These results were obtained by 
putting a drop of water on a slip of glass, placed 
under the microscope, and then drop a little 
farina into the water ; for, ina few seconds, a 
violent internal commotion commenced in the 
capsules, and they burst, emitting a quantity of 
glutinous looking matter, that manifested a high 
degree of animation, and presenied some very 
curious objects for the microscope: in order to 
insure this beautiful variety, the sun must be 
bright, and the capsules so illuminated by an 
oblique light, as to give them a glittering appear- 
ance and the water a dark blue. When this is 
done, most of the farina, particularly that of the 
geranium, will be seen to throw out silver 
str ams of beautifully animated matter; sometimes 
this matter will issue in straight lines, like 
streams of light, from which small portions of 
animalcules will detach themselves; and float 
about in variousjdirections : From other capsules, 
these small animals are emitted almost on every 
side, and render the water a speck of scintilating 
matter. 

When this sparkling matter is highly magni- 
fied, the animalcules appear like small opaque 
bodies, writhing about, and in some cases float- 
iug down a stream they create by the force with 
which they quit the farina. One of these capsules 


becomes a beautiful microscopic object, when 
the small animals issue with such force as to 
react on the capsule, and make it cross the field 
of view, as it leaves behind an animated stream 
These peculiar results will certainly afford an 
extensive field for microscopical inquiries ; but 
when connected withthe new views of vegetable 
physiology, perhaps they partake of a higher 
interest, as the circumstances attending these 
discoveries evidently show, that small animals 
not only exist in, and extend their race with, 
vegetables, but in ail probability are the real 
sources of vegetable life. That those isolated 
collections of small beings are the chief agents 
in forming, by their secretions and _ instinctive 
influence, the embryo of a new plant, does not 
appear improbable; for if an accumulation of 
them can construct such delicate vegetable for- 
mations as the branching varticella, when acting 
under their aquatic character, why may we not 
suppose them capable of instinctively construct- 
ing the embryo of a new vegetable which is to be 
the abode of their future generations. 

By the developement of one simple fact we 
are often led directly, or by some imposing anal- 
ogy, to the knowledge of many others. The dis- 
covery that the capsules of the farina contained 
numerous smaijl animals, suggested the idea that 
similar agents might be detected inthe other 
parts of vegetables, though probably without any 
apparent motion. This supposition was found 
consistent with experiment; for if the delicat 
leaves of flowersand vegetables are highly magni- 
fied and illuminated, numerous minute cylindrical 


physical point of the leaves: a result which, 
points out the probability that these small agents. 
might be detected inthe sap and juices of plants, 
in a more active state. 
inference is likewise readily established. If the 
juices of vegetables are pressed out, and examin- 
ed upon a slip of glass, we may observe that they 
abound with numerous small bodies, like those 


most animated manner; thus proving by experi- 
ment what had been inferre: only by analogy. 


of sentient beings, we may perceive the end of 
that benevolence which seems to clothe the eurth 
with herbs and flowers in such luxuriant profu- 
sion. Nor is the benevolence of this vast design 
more conspicuous than its wisdom ; for had these 
countless myriads of little beings floated in every 
direction through the atmosphere in search of 
food, their excessive numbers would have coun- 
teracted the engagement of almost every other part | 
of the animal creation; but undertheir present! 
character, they enjoy the light and air of heaven} 
without giving the lcast annoyance, and are sup- 
plied with food by the general laws of matter, 
acting ona curious organization they have in- 
stinctively established. Having detected these 
little agentsin the farina. and found them imbed- 
dedin almost every physical point of a vegetable ; 
having also, completely recognized their activity 
in the various juices of plants, it may be asked 
how far the different soils partake of this anima- 
ted character, as the inquiry may lead to results 
intimately connected with the best interests of 
agriculture. To examine any soil agreeably to 
this view of the subject, it is necessary to place 
a little water on a slip of glass, or some transpa- 
rent body, and drop a portion of the soil into the 














water, andthen we shall be enabled to observe 
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what comparative quantity of agents are given 
out by each soil, as they display sufficient activi- 
ty to be discovered when the solution is stirred 
with any pointed body. From this assemblage 
of facts, we havethe strongest evidence that the 
process of vegetation chiefly depends on secre- 
tions and instinctive influence of this numerous 
Class of agents. It may be difficult to conceive 
how they direct such an extensive process, yet 
it is equally difficult to comprehend the nature of 
that directing energy, by which spiders form 
their various webs, or bees construct their curious 
hives:—it must be the unerring influence of 
divinity, which instinctively impels and guides 
these wonderful operations. Altho’ I had often 
viewed the larger animalculz infusoriz, and con- 
sidered them as congeries of still smaller animals, 
yet I had no idea of the form and character of 
the little agents which compose these congeries, 
until 1 examined them by a similar light to that 
applied to the farina, and then it was evident 
that numerous small bodies, similar to those ob- 
tamed fromthe juices of vegetables, were lodged 
in almost every point of these mucilaginous 
lumps, and were the source whence their power 
of motion was derived. 

When particles; and the larger animalculz 
infusoriz, are put into a little water, and the water 
so far evaporated as to impede their rapidity of 
motion, the individual energy of these little 
writhing bodies will appear extremely manifest, 
and impart to usa new idea respecting animal 
locomotion. ‘The discovery of this new principle 
in the locomotive power of animals, in conjunction 





opaque bodies, similar to those we obtain from|with several other particular results, connected 
the farina, are found imbedded in almost every!with the animal economy, certainly involves 


questions of no trifling importance, which, if 
hastily pursued, might excite the fears of many, 
lest the bold and inconsiderate speculators should 


The correctness of this}carry the inquiry too far: but we have little to 


dread on this account; for the better we under- 
stand the nature and character of the secondary 
lagents, which the deity employs to accomplish 
ithe vast designs of his stupendous providence, 


imbedded in the leaves, which writhe about in a/the greater must become our reverential admira- 


tion of his unbounded wisdom and benevolence. 
If Mr. Buffon and his speculative friends, had 





If, agreeably tothis view of the subject, welever attentively observed the playful activity 
contemplate the grandeur of an extensive forest,|some of the aggregate animalcules display, they 
or even the more humble, yet not less pleasing}must have concluded they were living beings, 
variety of a beautifully enamelled meadow, and:and not merely organic particles without life, 
associate with this contemplation the idea that;moving by a species of mechanism. 
every leaf and flower is the habitation of myriads/ whole race of Polypes are living beings we have 


That the 


very strong evidence ; for some of the sorticella 
induce a current to pass what is called their 
head, by the motion of small fibrill«, and devour 
the smaller animalcules, which are brought in 
contact with them by this current, in a most 
voracious manner. The bydrasalso collect their 
food, and if they are fed with small red worms, 
cut into bits, the red substance of the worms may 
be seendispersed through every part of the dy- 
dra, which in alittle time becomes changed and 
assimilated to the general mass, except a small 
part, which is discharged, probably on account 
of its not being fit for that purpose ; thus showing 
their powers of secretion, which are energies 
generally considered as inseparable from the 
principles of vitality. 

Having shown that agregate animalcules secre- 
tive powers, and by a number of facts proved 
they are congerics of small animals, similar 
tothose which abound in almost every part of 
a vegetable, we are furnished with a tolerable 
solution to what are termed vegetable secretions, 
as in all probability they are the supposed mis- 
terious agents by whichthes~ processes are carried 
forward ; and as we can dascover that these little 
agentsincrease in number in the agrcgate ani- 
malcules, we may, perhaps, by a fair analogy re- 
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ter the hitherto unaccountable movement of sap 
in plants to this multiplying principle. Although 
these little agents have generally a strong re- 
semblance to each other, yet those given out by 


the farina appear to differ in size when obtained | 


from different flowers; therefore, future discov- 
eries, and a more minute inspection, may show 
that they vary in other respects, as well as in 
the general outlines of their dimensions, and that 
even themselves are composed of a congeries of 
still stualler beings. ‘ 

These agents arefurnished by a varicty of 
substances ; for a little black ink or milk put 
on a slip of glass, or a bit of raw sugar dropped 
into a little water, are objects worthy of inspec- 
tion; nor will a scientific brewer find a small 
portion of wort, in a high state of fermentation, 
an uninteresting object, as it will be found com- 
plete.y animated, though none or very few of 
these agents are to be met with in fine ale, asthe 
greater part of them make their escape with the 
barm. 

Some time ago I mentioned to you, it was pro 
bable that the beautiful plumage of the feather- 
ed tribe owed its designs and variety to an agency 
of this kind, as the various phenomena attending 
the growth of feathers bear such a strong analogy 
to many of the vegetable phenomena : since then 
I have found, by inspection, that these little 
opaque bodies are inclosed in almost every part 
of the feather. 

These, and numerous other results, open a wide 
field for investigation ; but several circumstances 
have induced me to waive the inquiry for the 
present. Nevertheless, should you meet with 


any new and interesting factsin America, I shall 
be glad if you will send me a detail agreeably 
to your promise, the first opportunity, and believe 


me your’s truly, 
JOHN BYWATER. 
Questions for naturalists who are in possession 
of high magnifying glasses. 
W hat vegetables produce the most animalcules? 
If itbe red clover, how far are we indebted to 
that particular property for its fertilizing qual- 
ity? 
What composition of earth, or soil contains the 
most animalcule ? 
Ww. Cc. 


a () 
CRAB OR CROP GRASS. 


Barnwell Dist. Duncansville, 27th Jan. 1823. 

Dear Sir,—In No. 41 of the American Farmer 
4th volume. page 527, I notice the request of 
John D. Legare, Esq. through the medium of your 
paper, to state what method has been pursued 
with the greatest success, for obtaining a crop 
ofcrab, or crop gtass, when cultivated by itself ; 
at what time the ground should be broken up, 
and what attendance is necessary, and what has 
been the produce. 

Having made two little experiments, I offer 
them to you—probably it may be some satisfac- 
tien to your correspondent. My object was to 
precure a crop of the crow fooc grass, to make 
hay. I hada small piece of ground less than a 
quarter of an acre, (as well as I remember about 
seven eights of 4 of an acre,) it was good pine 
land, a little cow-penned, but not rich ; this ground 
was ploughed, then cross ploughed, and harrowed 
over nicely ; I then had the ground laid off, across 
the harrowing, 12 inches asunder, say in drills, 
with what we term a bull tongue plough ; this was 
done in the latter part of May 1821. I then plant- 
ecl, soon after, about two quarts of crow foot grass 
seed, in those drills: and then covered it; it re- 
mained some time in the ground, so long, that 








I began to think this experiment would fail; I 
was however determined to see the issue. Crab 
grass came up very thick, but very little of the 
crow foot ; it grew well, was thick and high, say 
an average of three feet, no attendance was giv- 
en, and no protection save a good fence—I had it 
cut the last of August, or early in September; the 








reason I had it cut so soon was, that | was under 
the jmpression I might get two cuttings, but was} 
disappointed, hencelI infer (also from other ex-| 
periments) it is always best to expect one crop! 
only from the ground, without it should be such! 
crops, as would have sufficient time to mature 
after the reaping of the former ; this may be 
supposed, that I would be for encourging, or 
rather advising second cropping ; if the ground is 
gcod you can effect two crops, ifnot you can make 
it good by a plenty of manure, which is easily made 
by attention, and without attention, nothing will 
prosper. I have a little digressed, but to the point ; 
this grass was cut, three fourths at least was crab 
grass, the balance was crow foot; it was brought 
and spread thinly before my door, say in a large 
yard, it received the sun for three days, being also 
frequently turned, it received the dew of one night 
only, 1 examined it and thought it was sufficiently 
cured ; had it housed, and six days after, I took 
two fellows with me and weighed it, the weight 
was eight hundred weight from the above piece 
of ground ; I believe had I deferred having it cut | 
amonth longer, say October, it would have been 
at least 1000 Ibs. it was as good hay andas bright 
a colour as I would ever desire on my plaatation. 
In the year 1822, I had about half an acre ; this | 
ground was ploughed, and cross ploughed, in about 
February ; this also was a cow pen, but not well 
manured ; nothing more than the ploughing was 
done, no seeding whatever; I did not have this 
piece cut until October ; { was not particular in 
weighing it, but believe I made rather more in 
proportion, than the year previous ; it is my opini- 
on, if a southern planter wishes to make hay, the 
crab grass is the best he can turn his attention to, 
and I agree with Mr. L, has been sadly neglect- 
ed. Ifany gentleman was to adopt the following 
plan, I have no doubt but he would succeed be- 
yond his expectations—let him have two, three, 
or four acres, of good land ; let him have it broke 
up well in January, or early in February, the 
former best, lay his ground off with a small 
plough 18 inches asunder,;manure each drill 
with cotton seed, (fresh from the house best, no 
danger of the germinating quality of said seeds, 
affecting the crop, as the frosts will check all 
sprouts of the cotton seed,) say from 25 to 30 
bushels per acre, then plant 1} bushels oats per 
acre, and cover both at the same time, as soon as 
the oats will bear a hoeing, give it; a fortnight or 
three weeks after plough it with a small flake 
plough, without mould boards, this would be pre- 
ferable to a hoeing, inasmuch that it would not 
only destroy what young grass or weeds may 
come, but it pulverises, and hill the earth nicely 
tothe young roots, and stalks of the oats ; a fort 
night or three weeks after, repeat the same, if 
the ploughing cannot be conveniently done, a 
hoeing may answer, but I’d remark, it makes 
this difference, inthe first place, itis more ex- 
peditious, for a boy and horse can plough at any 
rate, two and a halfacres of oats, 18 inches drills, 
ir a day, and I think it is a common allowance to 
give a hand only one acre of oats per day, as a 
task, or day’s work, I have never given more. 
In the second place, I believe ploughing oats will 
have atendency to promote a greater yield; this 
will be all the tillage requisite for the. oat crop ; 
as soon as the oats 1s ripe, (and let the planter not 
wait till it be dead ripe,) have it cut, and have 
your ground as soon after as possible, ploughed, 
and cross ploughed, then raked with a horse 








rake, (see American Farmer 3d volume page 
135,) so as to have your ground as near as possible 
treed from stubble; let vour ground remain in this 
state ; it will be perceived all this can be eftected 
by the 20th June, if the seasons be favorable— 
you'll then have time for a full crop of crab 
grass. If this plan was pursued, I have no doubt 
you’d not only obtain a full crop of oats, but also 
about 5000 lb, of good hay pet acre, and should you 
deem the above in any way satisfactory to your 
correspondent, you can dispose of it in any way 
you think proper. ; 
I am, Sir your’s, 
Very respectfully, &c. 
W. R. BULL. 
Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


TO DESTROY VERMIN ON HOGS 
HORSES AND SHEEP. 

In vol. 4, No. 48, A North Carolina farmer 
answers the enquiries, respecting vermin on hogs, 
which were propounded in vol. 3, No. 47. He 
recommends TAR.—If instead of tar you take 
lamp oil, and rub it on when the hog is clean, it 
will destroy both lice and knits. Hogs should 
be kept without litter, except in extreme cold 
weather, when clean straw suould be furnished 
twice a week. In summer hogs should at all times 
have water where they can wallow, and they will 
keep on acoat of mud so as to prevent fleas or 
flies from being troublesome.—The same Farmer 
requests information respecting vermin on horses, 
cattle and sheep. For horses—first clean your 
stables and whitewash every part, thencard the 
animal and brush him well with a hand brush, 
so us to get the skin clean—take the fat of boiled 
bacon, while soft, and rub it all over with the 
hand or hand brush ; tie him short, so as to pre- 
vent his turning round his head (or he will lick 
the fat off), litter with clean straw and burn it 
in the morning, lead the horse to water and take 
care he does not roll—in three days repeat the 
rubbing, with the same precaution asto tying and 
rolling. The vermin burrow between the outer 
and inner skin, eat off the rootsof the hair, and 
this occasions itching, which causes the animal 
to rub off his hair against trees and fences. Cleane 
liness and good keeping is the greatest safeguard 
against disease and vermin. 

With respect to sheep, nothing can be done 
except you shear them, which may be done at 
any season, taking care to keep them housed in 
cold weather and rain; after shearing, rub them 
well with soft soap ; they will be clear and clean 
in a few days. It the vermin adheres to the 
fleece, take a flour barrel without heads, dig a 
small hole in the ground, put in tobacco stems 
and saw dust, set it on fire, place the barrel over 
the hole with a few smooth sticks over the upper 
end of the barrel, and spread your fleece over the 
sticks, sheer side down, and in a few minutes the 
smoke will clear off every species of vermin. 

Bucks County, 6th March, 1823, 


<a> 0 <a 


QUERIES RESPECTING A NEWLY IN. 
VENTED HEMP BREAKER. 
Dear Sir, 


Kenanowen, near St, Louis, 
January 31st, 1823, 

Any information_you can give: on the subject 
of the following resolutions, particularly as to the 
price, probable bulk and weight of the machine ; 
where, or of whom to be had, will be thankfully 
received. 


’ 
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“ Resolved, that the committee of correspond- 
“ence be requested to ascertain and report to this 
“ Society at its next meeting, all the correct 
“information they can obtain respecting the 
“machine lately invented for breaking hemp, 
‘‘of which some description has been published 
“in the newspapers: and that they correspond 
“in the name of the Society, with the members ot 
“other Agricultural Societies, or such others as 
“are likely to give them information on the 
“subject.” 








As a member of the above named committee, ! 


and in the absence of the other two members, I} 


take the liberty of addressing you on this subject, | 
although 1 am aware of the probability that the, 
most it not all the information you possess on 
this and similar subjects, is imparted tothe public 
through the means of the American Farmer. 
If, however, in either of the above particulars 
vou can afford to our Society any information, 
which is not to be found in your valuable journal, 
we hope you will do so—or that you will have 
the goodness to direct us tothe source whence 
such information may be obtained. 

I am, very respectfu ly, 

Dear Sir, your obedient servaut. 
WILL. C. CARR. 


! 


J. S. Skinner, Esa. 

‘rhe Editor does not know to what particular, 
publication the Society here alludes. But he 
hopes the publication of their resolution will call, 
forth from the proprietor of the machine in, 
question, the information desired. He begs the, 
favor of his subscribers to call tothe subject the| 
attention of any person who may be likely to) 
possess the means of answering the inquiries. 
In the mean time, he has written toa distinguish. 
ed publick spirited agriculturist of New York, 
who is joint proprietor of a flax breaking machine, 
and the hope is entertained that from him a com- 
munication will be received, which may be valua- 
ble to a great number of our friends in the west, 
who are turning their attention to the culture of 
hemp and flax—Ldit. dm. Farmer. 

=) Qa 
From the last November number of the Edin- 
burgh Farmer’s Magazine. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR DRILLING, BY 
MEANS OF A BLOCK PLOUGH. 





Sir, 
Havinc first read, in your 22d volume, an 


account of dibbling corn as a substitute for drill- 
ing, it may be of some use to inform you, that I 
have, for several years past, put in my wheat 
crops with what I call a block plough ; making 
three seed furrows with one horse at the interval 
of nine inches, and making the ridges so sharp, 
that, upon the bush harrowing which follows, all 
the seed inevitably falls into the furrow, and the 
land has the appearance of being sown with the 
most perfect and accurate drill. I can sow, in 
this m.nner, fowr or five acres a day in clay lands 
and wet seasons, when the drill willnot act. My 
instrument is an equi-angular triangle of about 
30 inches to a side, with cast iron scuffler teeth, 
and wooden blocks slipped over them. The 
whole expense of the instrument does not exceed 
20 shillings. The seed ‘is sown broadcast, after 
the whole field is ribbed with the block plough 
It is the most simple, rapid, economical, and use- 
ful implement in husbandry with which 1 am 
acquainted. ; 
6 4 
In the year 1823, there will be six eclipses, 
namely four of the sun and two of the moon ; one 
of the former, and both of the latter will be visi- 
ble ia tivts country, those of the mvon being to- 





NEW OBJECTS to wuicw THE FARMER MAY 
PROFITABLY TURN HIS ATTENTION. 

More than once we have spoken of the profit- 
less monotony which marks the habits of most of 
our land holders ; they go on, year after year, cul- 
tivating the sametwo or three articles, with no 
variation in the modes of tillage, and little in the 
price of the commodities, in the belief that other 
articles may be brought into view, and that their 
history, culture, and uses will prove entertaining 


should be well harrowed down in order to afford 
a fine state of mould as a bed for the seed.” 

“ The land should be kept clean from weeds, 
the plants should be hoed out so as to leave them 
twelve inches apart, and have them well earthed 
up. When the blossoms fall the plants are ripe 
and ina state to be cut and secured. They should 
be cut with about nine inches of stem, and tied 
up in handfuls with some of the stems, On the 
evening of the day on which they are cut, they 
should be put into a dry shed, and should be ex- 





even though they may not be profitable. We give 
below some remarks on the cultivation of Tra- 
ZLES, avery curious vegetable production used 
for raising the nap on woollen cloth, and for which 
human ingenuity can devise no artificial substi- 
tute. —Ldit. dm. farmer. 





From the Statesman. 


CULTIVATION OF TEAZLES. 

As the season is approaching when the spring 
planting will commence, I have presumed through 
the medium of your excellent paper, which | 
observe is devoted to every subject that can 
subserve the interest of the agriculturist, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer, to call the attention 
of the former to the growth of the cardicia 
fullanium, or fuller’steazles. 

They are employed for raising the nap on wool- 
len cloth,and no other material can be used asa 
substitute. It is a biennal plant, and there is 
some uncertainty in obtaining a crop ; but when 
planted in a suitable soil and properly cultivated 
the chance is three to one in favour of a success- 
ful result. The crop, in England is sometimes 
fourteen or more packs to the acre, and at other 
times scarcely any. When cut they are sorted 
into three different kinds—into kings, middlings, 
and scrubs—they are then made into packs, the 
kings containing nine thousand, the middlings 
twenty, the third or scrubs, are not considered 
as of any value. 

The demand for teazles in this country is al- 
ready considerable, and is daily increasing. Some 
manufacturers are now consuming more than 
three hundred thousand per annum. Supposing 
that ten packs were the produce of an acre of 
land, and the market price were only twenty-five 
cents per hundred, the cultivator would realize 
from the acre four hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars fifty cents,deduct from this for rent, labour, 
&c. andit will be seen that no other crop can 
prove so profitable to the farmer. 

“The soils most adapted to the growth of this 
plant, are these of the more strong and deep 
kinds; but which are not too rich, as loamy clays 
and such as have strong marly bottoms, and are 
tit for the growth of wheat crops.” 

“ The most favorable situations are those that 
are rather elevated, open, and incline a little to 
the south ; and the higher grounds, particularly 
where the country is inclosed, are the most ad- 
vantageous.” 

“ For the preparation of the ground, where it 


posed to the sun daily in clear weather, till they 
become perfectly dry ; they should then be sorted 
and kept in a dry loft.” 

-Having given an account of the manner of rais- 
ing this plantin England, I shall offer some re- 
marks on the mode of cultivating it in this country. 

Those who cultivate them here, are not suffi- 
ciently attentive to the quality of the seed. In- 
stead of taking it from fine heads, that have been 
permitted to ripen, they collect it promiscuously 
from those that have been collected for sale. As 
the teazle is cut for use when the blossom falls 
before the seed is ripe, the plants cannot be so 
vigorous as when taken from those heads which 
have been permitted to ripen, 

The choosing of a genial soil, and situation, 
together with keeping the! crop clean from 
weeds, by good hoeing, is generally neglected by 
our farmers ; all of which appear to be essentially 
necessary to insure a productive crop, 

Those who cultivate them in this country, sow 
the seed in beds and transplant them in the fall, 
This system is highly objectionable, and is no 
doubt the principal cause of the frequent failure 
of the crop. The growth of the plants is check- 
ed by being transplanted, the roots will not de- 
scend to the same depth in the soil, and the winter 
comes on before they have recovered their pris- 
tine vigour; hence the cause of the plants beiag 
destroyed ; either partially or altogether during 
the winter season. 4 

Last year our crop was generally destroyed, 
and had not a supply been obtained from England 
the woollen manufacturers would have been much 
injured. In that country the cropis usually more 
or less productive, but owing to the moisture of 
the climate, is of little value. This was peculi 
arly the case with that of the year 1822. When 
the crop failed here last summer, manufacturers 
and merchants imported to supply the demand, 
but most that were brought in, having been 
bought there by persons totally unacquainted 
with the article, the damaged teazles of the crop 
of 1822 were set out, which have proved a dead 
loss to the manufacturers who purchased them. 
I have seen only one lot that can be considered a 
prime article, and those were bought of Messrs, 
Divie Bethune & Co. 

As this country appears to be destined to be- 
come the seat of manufacturers, it would be well 
for our agriculturists to turn their attention to 
the raising of such crops as will supply the new 
demands thereby created. It would require 
more than sixteen thousand acres to raise all that 
is wanting for the present woollen establish nents, 





is alea, it should be ploughed up deeply in the 
early part of tue year; and where it is inclined 
to moisture, it should be executed in narrow 
ridge: of not more than three bouts each.” 

*‘In the providing seed it should be constantly 
taken from suca plants as are the most perfect ot 
their kind, and the most productive in heads. It 
should be suffered to remain till it becomes per- 
fectiy ripened, and be used while fresh.” 

‘‘From one to two pecks are sufficient for an 
acre, some use three,” 

** The crop should be put in as early as the 
pring will permit. The common method isto 


and thef demand will be annually increasing. 
Should you consider this article worthy at in- 
sertion, it may encourage me to send you other 
essays relative to the raising of articles now im- 


ported. 
A MANUFACTURE 
of Columbia County. 
——< (0 << o—— 


The exports from the Ciry of Cincinnati alone, 
in the State of Ohio, ints fall aad winter of 
1221—22, are stated to have amounted, for three 





wroadcast, it being sown after the mawer that 





taland very large. 


is practised ior turnips. before sowing, the land 


articles only (flour, pork, and whisk ey,) to the 


jvalue of $300,000. 
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Stitute for rye meal to mix with corn meal forjing at a time whenthe seasons are generally very 


‘bread, or with rye meal for bread. In either case 


Mr. Editor—I have beem a reader of your pa-|the oat meal must be scalded before it is mixed. 


per ever since its commencement, and | now be-! 
gin to think it is high time for me to make a/der is for market. The oat flour 


communication to you, which I believe wiil be 
beneficial to my agricultural brethren, and if you 
are of the same opinion, you will please to pub- 
lish it, or such part of it, as you see cause. 

The subject which I propose, is that of the 
more extensive cultivation of Oats. Various are 
the kinds of oats. The Barley or Scotch oats, so 
called, I have cultivated, but not with very great 
success ; their weight is generally about 42 lbs, 
per bushel.—I have seldom been able to raise 
more than from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. The 
black oats I have cultivated; their weight is 
about 36 Ibs. per bushel, and produce about as 
many bushels per acre as the barley or Scotch 
oats. The greatest objection I Have to the bar- 
ley or Scotch oats, is, that they must be har- 
vested suddenly afier they are fit, in order to 
prevent waste. The common oats which are 
raised, I consider preferable. My average crop 
of late years has been from 40 to 50 bushels per 
acre, and in one instance 65 bushels per acre. 

I make oats principally, and generally speak- 
ing, my first crop in the line of a rotation of 
crops. I break up the piece intended for this 
crop inthe fall, if possible, and in the spring 
cross plough and harrow thoroughly before 1 sow 
my grain ; then harrow again until the turf is 
well pulverized ; then sow ten bushels of clover 
seed chaff per acre, and roll it in. As soon 
as the grain is harvested, and the young clo- 
ver has received its growth, I plough it in— 
This clover with the stubble, is about equal to 
acommon dressing of nay gems manure. In the 
fall plough, in the spring I cross plough, after 
taking from my compost heap thirty loads per 
acre, which are carefully spread. ‘The lot then 
being well harrowed and furrowed is ready for 

lanting, either with corn, potatoes, or turnips. 

This is my secondcrop. For my third crop 1 
again sow wheat, peas, flax; oats, &c. and stock 
the lot down with herds grass and red top, which 
I believe make the best of hay. I let the lot re- 
main in grass three years. Thus you will ob- 
serve I till three years, and mow or pasture three 
years.. My first and third crop is principally 
_ Oats. 

I have frequently been told that oats and corn 
were very impoverishing crops ; but 1 find no 
difficulty in enriching my land as above stated. 
Ten years ago my average crop of corn was trom 
30 to 40 bushels per acre. But in passing over a 
lot the second time which was managed as above 
in the summer of 1821, I had the satisfaction of 
harvesting 96 bushels of corn per acre, and re- 
ceived the Society’s premium. My other crops 
have advanced in about the same proportion. 

The inquiry will naturally be made, what I 
do with my cats? Well, sir, atter I have reserv- 
ed for my stock and for seed, Itake the remain- 
der to my mill and manufacture them into flour 
and meal. It will be understood that the oats 
are kiln dried, then hulled about as clean as rice, 
then ground, and bolted or sifted, as the case 
may be. That which I bolt is calculated to be 


Thus, after supplying my family, the remain- 
have general- 
ly sold in Boston and New York to the druggists. 
The meal is also purchased by the druggists. 
I have generally sold them oat flour for from 
‘four to five dollars per hundred, and the meal 
from three fifty to four fifty, which is, by them, re- 
tailedas medicine, from twelve to twenty cents 
per pound. 

| ‘The meal is frequently bought by foreigners 
|by the barrel or hundred, for family use. The 
sale of oat meal is at present rather limited; the 
reason is that but very few people in this country) 


it, except for medicine. Foreigners generally 
prefer oat mealto flour. Ireally hope both for our 
health, and the interest of agriculture, that the 
time is not far distant, when oat flcur or meal will 
be used in every family for food. 

Much may be said as to the value of this article 
as medicine, as well as for food. It has been a 
common article for food in Scotland and Ireland 
for many years. Seldom, if ever, an English, 
Scotch, or Irish vessel sailed without a supply of 
oat meal; and I may say it would be well for 
every commander of an American vessel, in mak- 
ing up his order for ship stores, to include a suffi- 
cient quantity of oat meal or flour for his voyage. 

As laa. one of the homespun family, and wish 
for information, I hope these few remarks wiil 
draw something from more able writers. 

1 will, when I have leisure, inform the publick, 
through your paper, more particularly, as to the 
|process of hulling oats and preparing the flour 
and meal, as well as to the construction of the 
mill and kiln. HENRY STEVENS. 

Barnet, Vermont, Fed. 1823. 
—— OO —— 
GRAPE VINES. 

NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING. 
Extract to the Editor, dated Georgetown Post 
Office, 15th March, 1823. 

I have broken open this letter to give you 
a piece of information that I think invaluable — 
Mr. Hiel Peck, who has ever since I have known 
him, been an excellent horticulturist, has just 
informed me, that a German taught him to piant 
the cuttings of grape vines, in the tollowing 
manner. Take a cutting of three eyes, and make 
a place by removing the earth, the same as you 
would to plant Indian corn in a hill, and lay in 
two cuttings, flat at the bottom, of three eyes 
each, and cover them in the same manner, as 
you would corn ; and out of a considerable number 
that he planted ina border, scarcely one failed. 
His information he got from a German who in- 
formed him, it was the manner in which his 

father plar.ted the cuttings. 
If three eyes will answer, I can see no reason 
why twomay not do as weil. As I have sold 
a considerable number of cuttings this season, 
and being anxious that those who purchased, 
should succeed in their attempt at propagating 
the vine, iwillthank you to recommend to the 
different newspapers, to give this publicity. If 
it succeeds, a cutting of 5 or 6 eyes or buds, will 








mixed with the wheat flour for bread; in which 
case the oat flour being kiln dried, must be scald 
ed before it is mixed with the wheat flour, oth- 
erwise the bread will be too dry. Good oat flour 
prepared as above, mixed with wheat flour, half 
and half, will make as light and pleasant bread 
as common country wheat flour, and it will trou- 
ble good judges of bread to tell it from clear flour 
bread. Again, it is excellent to make butter- 
cake, by the Yankees called slapjacks. The 
oat meal is calculated for puddings, and is a sub. 





a 





make two—andI can see no reason why they 
may not grow, better than inany other way. I 
shall try itthis season by planting one cutting in 
the usual way,and another inthis manner, in the 
same place ; if they both grow, one may be re- 
moved, 
JOHN. ADLUM. 
———a 0 aa 
CULTIVATION OF GRAPES. 

The Grape Vine not blooming till the greatest 


hot and dry, and fevers predominant, makes it a 
desirable fruit to cultivate. Many persons hav- 
ing a notion that the tender kinds of grapes will not 
succeed out of the city, and the writer of this 
knowing that even in the city they do not all suc- 
ceed without covering over the tops with earth, 
which istroublesome, and not calculated for very 
large vines, which can not be bent down to the 
ground, and also, as very large wood is cut off in 
some of the tender kinds, in very severe winters, 
I would suggest the following modes, viz :—In- 
stead of raising by cuttings, purchase of some of 
the farmers some healthy strong vines, of not 
less than half an inch diameter, nor more if pos- 
sible, than three-quarters of an inch near the sur 


save foreigners, are acquainted with the use of/face of the ground of our common native grapes, 


and then obtain cuttings of such fine kinds as 
may be the most desirable to propagate, and in- 
graft them near the surface* of the ground in the 
mode called whip grafting,t which is to unite the 
bark exactly on each side of the graft and stock. 
Now, as the fine pores or vessels through which 
the sap flows, whether the sap be collected from 
the earth or atmosphere, must refine it more if a 
cutting be engrafted on another stock, than if it 
drew its supply immediately from the earth or at- 
mosphere—therefore, it is presumed, that this 
mode of propagation would bring the fruit to as 
great perfection as respects the flavour, as any 
a‘ivantages of soil could do in Europe. I mention 
this circumstance because our native grapes 
sometimes are found in moist situations, near runs 
or creeks, growing very vigorously. But any ad- 
vantage obtained in grafting, as respects the fla- 
vour of the fruit, would be of no consequence 
without this mode had a tendency to ripen the 
wood better, and thereby enable it to withstand 
the severity of the winter following. This, | have 
an idea, grafting will effect. Ifit does not, by tak | 
ing off a few cylinders of Bark, of one-eighth of 
an inch diameter, (not more) when the sap runs 
freely in April, it will, probably, check the sap 
sufficiently for that purpose, and if the vines seem 
to bleed considerably after the operation, take 
some finely grated old cheese, and finely powder- 
ed quick lime, and make them up into a paste, 
‘and cover the parts therewith.—(Now is the 
time to take up native vines for experiments, ob- 
serving to get them with all the roots uninjured if 
| possible.) 








* 1wo days back I ingrafted a large vine for a 
Citizen, about ten feet from the ground, in the 
branches, putting in 7 grafis—whether it will suc- 
ceed, it remains to be ascertained. Most of the 
grafis had left above them 2 buds onthe branch te 
convey the sap better. 

t 4 specimen of this mode of grafting accompa 
nies this, and will be seen by untying it. One part 
of stiff Clay—one of Loam—one of fine Sand— 
and one of Horse Dung, for plastering round the 
Grafis; and coarse soft twine, well waxed with 
Bees wax, for tying uf the Grafis.—PHIL. PAP. 

—— 0 aoe 


The following paragraphs are selected from a 
British review of a recent “ Journal of a Horti- 
cultural Tour through Holland, the Netherlands, 
and a part of France,” by two Scottish gentle- 
men. 

“The greatest novelty in Brussels, to our tour- 
ists, was the Frog-market; and as we do not 
recollect seeing it described in any other book of 
travels, we will extract the entire description, 
with all its decorative Scotticisms, for the satis- 
faction of our readers: 

* In alane hard bythe green and fruit-stalls, we 
fell in with the Frog-market, which was a novel- 
tytous, The animals are brought alive in pails 
and cans, and are sold by tale. The frog-women 





danger from frosts are ever, and the fruit ripen- 
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are atranged on forms like the oyster-men in| 


the Edinburg fish-market, and, like them, they 
prepare ‘the article for the purchaser on the 
spot: as the oysterwoman dexterously opens the 
shells with her gud/y, the frog-woman shows no 
less adroitness, although more barbarity, in the 
exercise of her scissors: with these she clips off 
the hind limbs (being the only parts used,) flay- 
ing them at the same time with great rapidity, 
and sticking them on wooden skewers. Many 
hundreds of the bodies of the frogs, thus cruelly 
mangled, were crawling in the kennel, or lying in 
heaps, till they should be carried off in the dust 
cart. : 

«We may mention, that the species thus used 
as food (Rana esculenta) has never been observed 
by us asa native of Scotland, though it is marked 
in natural history works as a British species. It 
is generally larger, and more arched on the back, 
than our common frog (Rana tempordria ;) and 
the colour is rather green, while ours is rather 

ellow. We noticed, however, many specimens, 
erhaps males, marked longitudinally over the 
back with three faint yellow hnes,” 

“Our worthy Caledonians do not inform us 
whether they ventured totaste a pasty made with 
these hind quarters, after the scene they witness- 
ed. For our own parts, having been accustom- 
edto contemplate nearly as much cruelty prac 
tised by the females who sell and skin (ive eels in 
London, we were easily prevailed on to partake of 
a frog pasty in Paris; and, in common with se- 
veral of our countrymen who tasted it at the same 
table, we pronounced it to be, decidedly, the best 
of the French dishes. Frogs, however, are ex- 
pensive, and a rarity even in Paris ; and are only 
seen at the tables of the opulent.” 

ee 0 Ee 
NATIVE RACE OF CATTLE. 

Mr. Asa Rick, jun. of Shrewsbury, in Wor- 
cester county, (Mass.) has brought to the Brigh- 
ton Market the following cattle, all of his own 
raising and fatting, weighing, after being slaugh- 
tered, as follows: 


A Steer, 4 years old, Feb. 10, 1821, slaugh- ds. 

tered on the 11th October, same year, 1519 
Slaughtered Feb. 2, a Steer, 4 years old, 

the 12th April, 1581 
Slaughtéred Feb. 2, A Cow 13 years old 

last spring, 1091 
Slaughtered Feb. 2, A Heifer, 3 years old 

14 th May, 911 


These cattle were wholly of native breed.— 
The steers were weaned at 12 weeks old, and 
fed with nothing but hay and grass until they en- 
tered their fitth year. The Cow brought a calf 
at two years old, and every year since but the 
last. She was milked last winter, turned out in 
the spring, thin in flesh, and began mealing the 
Ist of October last. ‘The Heifer brought a calf 
at two years old, and another last spring; and 
was dried the last of July, and turned out, as 
thin as any other cow, and was fattened on ac- 
count of a blemish which would eventually have 
spoiled her. 


SE 0 Gee 


From the Richmond, Va. Compiler. 
Messrs. Epirors, 

The following are the weight and dimensions 
ef a hog raised by Mr. Bowler F. Cocke of 
Corles Neck, inthis county. Gross weight, 710 
pounds, net weight 630; length 7 feet 8 inches, 
height 3 feet 43 inches—weight of one ham 78 
lbs.; shoulder 85 lbs.; middling 86 do. ; head 
54 do. 32 months old. 

This hog, though not so large as the Mammoth 
hog lately the subject of a paragraph in the 
Richmond Enquirer, yet deserves to be noticed 


by the friends of domessic economy. Mr. 
Cocke’s hog has not been raised in a stye ; bu' 
during the summer months was subsisted exclu 
sively on clover. The brother of Mr. C’s. fine 
hog was killed at 15 months old, and weighed 
555, not having been raised in a stye—any gen- 
tleman wishing to be supplied with a pig of this 
fine breed will be furnished by Mr.C. The wri- 
ter of this article cannot forbear the expression 
of a wish, that Mr. C. will make, thro’ the me- 
dium of the Agricultural Society, of which he is 
a member, a communication of his method of 
raising hogs. 

| 

GREAT CROP, 

Messrs, J. and M. Pratt, of Eaton, Madison 
county, N. Y. raised the present year, from three 
acres of ground, the astonishing quantity of four 
hundred and ninety four and a half bushels of In- 
dian corn ; an average of one hundred and sev- 
enty two anda half bushels to the acre. 





jG Should like to see the vouchers ! ! 
Edit. Am, Farmer. 
SS 
THE NEWLY IMPORTED AMERICAN 
HORSES. 
The public were informed of the speed of two 





American trotters, the property of Mr. Aldridge, 
lsome months ago, and it seems two others late- 
‘ly arrived, are superior in speed, and equai to 
17 milesin one hour. They are the property of 
a gentleman named Beningborough ; one of them 
was matched todo eight miles in half an hour on 
the Cambridge road on Thursday, and to carry 
11 stone. The horse is an iron gray, rat-tailed, 
and is 16 hands high. The match was for 100 
sovereigns at a week’s notice, and the horse did 
the first mile in three minutes 30 seconds; the 
second, three minutes 29 sec. ; third, three min- 
utes 26 sec.; fourth, three min. 36; fifth, three 
min. 32; sixth, three min. 50 ; seventh, three 
min. 40; and eighth, three min. 52 ; making in 
the whole, 28 minutes and 55 seconds. ‘The 
horse broke once in the sixth mile. The other 
horse was matched to trot 17 miles in one hour, 
for 200 sovereigns, on the same road. 
Glasgow Herald. 

= 


A match of rather a novel nature was lately 
made betwixt two gentlemen of this city, which 
was decided on Saturday, on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow roads, near Westcraigs. A young wo- 
man from the neighbourhood of Queensberry 
was to run fifteen miles against any Lanarkshire 
man. A lad turned out, in honor of the country, 
from Dalserf. For the first eight miles the lady 
took the lead, and finished them within the hour, 
but at this point her opponent, who had hitherto 
courteously kept in the rear, shot past. Upon 
this she made a great effort, and resumed her po- 
sition in front ; but, being again passed, the poor 
woman fell down in such distress that the gen- 
tleman who backed her lost all sight of his bet in 
the apprehension he had for her life. The lad 
continued at an unnecessarily quick pace, and 
completed the fifteen miles in seven minutes 
within the two hours, having run the last mile in 
five minutes. He had previously declared that 
if he was beat by a woman, he would never again 
revisit his paternal mansion.—iéid. 

-——— 0 @a——— 


The longest law-suit which ever took place in 
England, or indeed, in any part of the world, arose 
in a litigated question respecting certain posses- 
sions near Wotton-under-Edge, in the county of 





Gloucester, between the heirs of Thomas Val-| 
‘ 


ee 


bot, Viscount Lisle, on the one part, and the 
heirs of Lord Berkley on the other. The suit 
vas instituted towards the end of the reign of 
itdward 1V. and was still pending in the reign of 
james I. at which time a compromise took place 
»etween the parties—thus embracing a period of 
120 years! 
—=———————— 

Court oF Kine’s Bencu, Jan. 4.—Blair and 
Another v. Thorn.—This was an action by 
Messrs. Blair and Plimpton, seedsmen, against a 
farmerof Essex, to recover £13 10s. being the 
price of rye-seed sold in April, 1820, by sample. 
Che defence was that the seed was entirely val- 
ueless, nota blade of grass having arisen from 
the land where it was sown, and that it had 
been bought as seed then coming in a hoy from 
Kent—Verdict for the defendant. 

—$=4 0 ae 


HOUSEHOULD SERVANTS, IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Servants inthe sixteenth century, were held 
in a greater degree of subjection than they are 
in the present ; as will appear by the following 
very curious list of penalties kept by the ances- 
tors of an English Baronet, 1565—6, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the respective duties of the 
Household Servants. 

I. ‘That no seruant be absent from praier, at 
morning or euening, without a lawful excuse, to 
be allege within one day after, vpon paine to 
forfiet for cuery tyme, 2d. 

II. ‘That none swear anie othe upon paine for 
euery one, 1d. 

lil. ‘hat no man leaue anie doore open that 
he findeth shut, without there bee cause vpon 
paine for every tyme, 1d. 

IV. Yhat none of the men be in bed from 
Our Lady-day to Michaelmas, after 6 of the 
clock in the morning ; nor out of his bed, after 
10 of the clock at night: nor from Michaelmas 
to Our Lady-day, in bed after 7 in the morning, 
nor out after 9 at night, without reasonable cause 
on paine of 2d, 

V. That no man’s bed be vnmade, nor fire or 
candle box vncleane, after 8 of the clock in the 
morning, on paine of 1d. 

VI. That no man commit any nuisance within 
any of the Courts, vpon paine of eury tyme it 
shall be proued, 1d. 

VII. That no man teach anie of the children 
any vnhonest speeche, on paine of 4d. 

VII. Thatno man waite at the table with- 
out atrencher in his hand, except it be vpon 
some good cause, on paine of 1d, 

IX. Thatno man appointed to wait at my ta- 
ble bee absent at meale, without reasonable 
cause, on paine of 1d, 

X. Ifaine man breake a glasse, hee shall aune 
swer the price thereof out of his wages: and if 
it bee not known who breake it, the butler shall 
pay for it, on paine of 12d. 

XI. The table must be couerred halfe an 
houer before 11 at dinner, at 6 at supper, or be- 
fore on paine of 2d. 

XII. ‘That meate be readie at 11 or before at 
dinner, and 6, or before, at supper, on paine of 
6d. 

XIII. That none bee absent, without leave or 
good cause, the whole day, or anie part of it, on 
paine of 4d. 

XIV. That no man strike his fellow on paine 
of losse of service ; nor reuile or threaten, or 
provoke one another to strike, on paine of 12d. 

XV. That no man come tothe kitchen with- 
out reasonable cause on paineof Id. and the cook 
likewise forfeit 1d. 

XVI. That none toy with the maids, on paitie 





of 4d. 
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/ without buttons, on paine of 1d. 


SXN LIT. 


That when anie stranger goeth hene¢ 


the chamber be dressed vp againe within 4 hours 


after, on painc of Id. 
XIX. That the hall be made cleane 


summer, on paine of him that should doe it, 1d. 
XX. 


out just cause, on paine the porter to forfeit fo1 
euery tyme ld. 
XXI1. That all stayrs in the house, and othe 


rooms that need shall require, bee made cleane 
on Frydaie after Qinner, on paine of torteyture of 


euery one whom it shall belong vnto, 3d. 


All which summes shall be duly paide each, 
quarter-daie out of their wages; and bestowed! 


on the poor or other godly vse. 





WEN WARM. 











BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 2], 1823. 


THE EDITOR TO HIS PATRONS. 
jG* In closing the fourth year of my Editorial 
labours, appropriated during the hours of leisure, 
from official duties, tothe agricultural interests 
of our country, I have little to say to my patrons 
on personal account, I trust I can appeal with 
contidence, tothe pages of this volume, as proof, 
at least of industry and zeal, in the good cause, 
beyond the hope of mere fecuniary gain ; and if 
that proof be not satisfactory, 1 have no new 
promises to make—all I] can engage is to ferse- 
vere with undiminished ardor, and with increas- 
ed fondness for the pursuit. Should it have been 
suggested before, it will not now be deemed un- 
reasonable to repeat the request, that our rea- 
ders will bear in mind, the circumstances under 
which the Farmer made its first appearance ; 
without a single pecuniary or intellectual contri- 
butor—at the sole hazard, and relying exclusive- 
ly onthe labour of the Editor. It is now written 
for and paid for, with a degree of ability and punc- 
tuality, as honorable to its patrons, as it is 


That no man weare foule shirt on Sun- 
daic, nor broken hose or shooes, or dou lett 


euery 
daie, by eight in the winter, and seaun in the 


That the court-gate be shut each meale, 
and not opened during dinner and supper, with- 


= Jjof a subscrifition without the moncy. 


ume, so that the aggregate number of subscri- 
bers, may not be diminished. 
Respectiully, 
JOHN 5S. SKINNER. 

jG» The Editor flatters himself that as his pa- 
per istaken purely for the sake of reading it, and 
that too, chiefly by respectable landholders ; so 
no paper inthe Union, is more punctually paid 
for: he earnestly requests that those who have 
complied with the terms of subscription will ac- 
cept his thanks, and remember, that according 
to said terms, their subscription is now due for 
the fifih volume. The Printer, the Paper Ma- 


’ 


to week.—The Editor himself, must have the 
means of supporting and educating his family, 
fand detraying househould expenses—which ina 
ltown cannot be defrayed by promises—nothing 
‘but money will do; and when the subscriber 
complies with the terms, by paying the Editor 
in advance, he only trusts him for the amount of 
a Single subscription, and four years experience 
has proved if the Editor live, the service will be 
rendered—he requests moreover, that lie may be 
excused from receiving the empty compliment 
This jour- 
nal may fail, for want of gooa subscribers, but 
the Editor is resolve:!, that it shall never be bro- 
ken down by dad ones. 





100 builocks—were sold inthis market since our 


Potomac. They were bought chiefly, by Mr. 
John Rusk and Mr. Kelso, and it will be worth 
the trouble to the lovers of fine beef, to view 
some of them in their stalls, in the Marsh Mar- 
ket, on Saturday morning. The spayed heifers, 
especially are of very superb quality. This 
lot of cattle, sold tor $6, 6 25, and $6 50 per 
hundred, and they are supposed to have averaged 
from 650to 700 weight cach, at about five years 
old. The improved shert horns of Champion’s 
stock, in England, on the same keep, would) 
give that weight of best “‘ marbled” beef at three, 
years. | 
=n (|) <a 
SEED RECEIVED FOR DISTRIBUTION, SINCE LAST, 
PUBLICATION. 
Guinea Grass Seed, from Dr, John S. Belling; 





agreeable and flattering to the Editor. Many 
articles on very important subjects, not hitherto 
fully, if at all discussed, are in preparation for 
the next volume, intended chiefly to demon- 
strate the routes, and the resources for Iuternal 
Improvements, over the face of the country ge- 
nerally, and the principles on which they should| 
be conducted ; and also tocall attention to various 
economical improvements in the construction of| 
farm machinery, and buildings, and to point out} 
new objects where old ones have become un- 
profitable, by reason either of increased supply, 
o: le-s: ned demand, and the processes to be follows 
ed in their cultivation. Looking at my supply of 
new books and tracts, lately received from Eu- 
rope, with other materials, the suggestions of 
domestic experience, I can safely stipulate that 
the next volume, without treating of subjects al- 
ready explained, will be as valuable to the prac- 
tical farmer, and more soto his growing children, 
than any previous one. 
wi 1 have however one petition to proffer to my 
nds. j 7° All journals lose a number of subscri- 
Jers, in the course of the year, and especially at the 
= €nd ofa volume, my prayer then is that each stead- 
~ fast subscriber, as faras it may be convenient and 
as he may think it deserves it, will encourage his 
neighbours to subscribe tothe American Far- 


ger, Barnwell District, 5. C. 

Persian Melon seed, from Mr. Jay of N. York. 

Onion Seed from do. do, 

Prime Tobacco Seed—irom the “ Vuelta ab- 
go,” in the Island of Cuba, near the Havana—} 
trom A. W. Fuster, Esq. Greensburg, Pa. 

White Miilet Seed, from ‘1. Pickering, Esq. 
alem, Mass. 

Except the Guinea Grass Seed, all the above 
have been distributed. 

—< 09 


PRICES CURRENT.—corRRECTED WEEKLY. 
Flour, best white wheat, $7 25—Howard st. 
Superfine, $7 


5 


124-—Wharf, do. $7-—Wheat, 


ker, the workmen, must all be paid, from week! 
> , 


last, by Mr. Seymour, from the south branch of 


+ 


salt 80 to 90 cts. per bush.—Coarse, do. 75— 
Butter, 20 to 25 per lb —Eggs, 25 cts. per doz. 
--Turkeys, 75 cts. to $1—Geese, 374} to 50 cts. 
Chickens, $2 per doz.—Straw, $17 per ton— 
Hay, $10. 

MARYLAND Tosacco-Patuxent, old crop, sales 
at5aSto7a3--do.do. Wew 4a 10—One hhd. 
fine yellow from Calvert County, raised by Mr. 
Mordica F. Smith, sold at $20—2 do. fine span- 
gled, Baltimore County, raised by Mr. John 
Ridgley, sold at $18. 

The Farmers will perceive that the late news 
has already had a happy effect on the price of 
igrain. The next will be more decisive, es- 
| pecially as to the part that England will take in 
\the great game of destroying human life—we 
j|hope this auspicious change, in the prospects of 
|Farmers, will induce them not only to hold on 
jupon their old friend the American Farmer, 
,but to send to it the names of some of their 
good neighbours. 

















¥Yarm, Xc. For Sale. 
The subscriber will sell about 500 acres of Ce- 
dar Park, the residence of the late Col. JOHN 
FRANCIS MERCER, situated on West River, 
jin Ann Arundel county. The soil, naturally fer- 
\tile, has been highly improved by cultivation, and 
is now in a state to reward, most liberally, an 
ordinary share of skill and industry. As, how- 





do= Live Cariirx—A very superior lot of €ver, a more adequate and satisfactory estimate 


of its productiveness could be obtained by visit- 
ing and examining the state of the growing 
crops, kc. than from any description that can be 
given, persovis who may contemplate purchasing, 
are invited to visit it, on or before the 20th June 
next, when, if not previously disposed of, it will 
be offered at public sale, together with a variety 
of personal property, consisting of slaves, stock, 
ifarming utensils, &c. ‘The subscriber would 
willingly make a considerable sacrifice, in order 
ito dispose of, together with the land, a number 
Of valuable slaves, adequate vo its cultivation, an 
arrangement which could not fail to prove advan- 
tageous to the purchaser, as they have been 
reared under a skilful manager, are well tutored 
in the cultivation of the crops best adapted to 
the soil, and would be more happy and contented 
if their habits and connections remained unbro- 
ken. JOAN MERCER. 


Cedar Park, March 12. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, 

Athis Plough and Seed Store, Pratt-street wharf, 

Has just received, per Belvidera, from London 
a general assortment of CABBAGE AND OTH- 
ER SEEDS, which, in order to prevent their 
being injured by dampness, in crossing the sea, 
have been enclosed in a tin case—including the 
single and double blossom, early frame and 
nights marrow-fat PEAS. He has also received 
from Philadelphia, an assortment of SPADES, 
square and round SHOVELS, with steel points ; 
steel and other HOES. 

In Store, 
MATTOCK and PICKS, with or without 




















white, $1 50to 1 55—-Red do., $1 45 to 1 50; 
—Rye, 75 to 78 cents—-Corn, 59 cents.-—! 
country Oats, 43 cents— Beef, 8 Cents per pound) 
—Live Cattle, $6 to $6 50 per cwt.—-Ba-! 
con, round, 8 to 9 cents—-Pork $4 50 to 
5 50 per clb.—6 to 8 cts. per lb.—Mutton, 5 
to 6 cts. per lb.—Beans, $1 374 to 150—Peas, 
black eyed, 55 to 60 cts—Red Clover Seed, $7 56 
to7--Orchard Grass do. $3-—Herds’ Grass do.$3- 
Timothy do. $5—Millet, $2—F lax Seed, 75 to 84 
cts.—W hiskey, from the wagons, 32 to 35 cts. 
per gai—Apple brandy, 30 to 32 cts.—Peach do., 
03 to 70 cts—Shad, none in market—Herrings, 
No. 1, $3 624 per bbl—No. 2, $3 374—Fine 





Hamner, from the commencement of the fifth vo- 











handles ; Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds- 

grass and Hemp SEEDS—also a few bushels of 

a new species of BARLEY, which separates 

from its chaff like Wheat, called the naked Bar- 

ley, which is said to be worth one third more per 
bushel, than the common kind. Potato and Po- 
land OATS, for seed; PLOUGHS, WHEAT- 

FANS, WIRE WORK, and Implements of 

Husbandry in general. 

Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN S, SKINNER, Ed> 
tor, by JOSEPH ROBINSON onthe North West corner of Market 
and Belvidere streets, Baltimore ; where every description of Book 
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